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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 

For a full explanation of the various sounds indicated, see the Key to Pbonunciation in Vol. I. 
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in ale, fate. 

“ senate, chaotic. 

glare, care, and as e in there. 

“ am, at. 

** arm, father. 

ant, and final a in America, armada, etc. 
final, regal, pleasant, 
all, fall. 

“ eve. 

elate, evade. 

** end, pet. 

** fern, her, and as i in sir, eta 
agency, judgment. 

“ ice^ quiet. 

“ qmescent. 
ill, fit. 

“ old, sober. 

obey, sobriety. 

“ orb, nor. 

** odd, forest, not. 

“ atom, carol, 
oil, boil. 

food, fool, and as u in rude, rule, 
house, mouse, 
use, mule, 
unite. 

“ cut, but. 

full, put, or as oo in foot, book, 
um, bum. 

** yet, yield. 

** Spanish Habana, Cdrdoba, where it is like 
English V but made with the lips alone. 


ch as in chair, cheese. 

D Spanish Almodovar, pulgada, where it is 
nearly like th in English then, 
g “ go, get. 

G ** German Landtag «= ch in Ger. ach, etc. 

H “ y in Spanish Jijona, g in Spanish gila; like 
English h in hue, but stronger, 
hw “ wh in which. 

K '' ch in German ich, Albrecht « ^ in German 
Arensberg, Mecklenburg, etc. 
n " in sinker, longer, 
ng ** sing, long. 

N “ French bon. Bourbon, and m in the French 
fltampes; here it indicates nasalizing of 
the preceding vowel, 
sh “ “ shine, shut, 
th ** thrust, thin. 

TH “ then, this. 

zh ‘‘ z in azure, and $ in pleasure. 

An apostrophe [^] is sometimes used as in ta'b^l 
(table), kaz'^m (chasm), to indicate the elision of 
a vowel or its reduction to a mere murmur. 

For foreign sounds, the nearest English equiva* 
lent is generally used. In any case where a special 
symbol, as g, h, k, n, is used, those unfamiliar with 
the foreign soimd indicated may substitute the Eng- 
lish sound ordinarily indicated by the letter. For 
a full description of all such sounds, see the article 
on Pronunciation. 
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AWAII, Blub Laws of. See Blub 
Laws. 

HAWAIIAlir (ha-wi'an) IS- 
LANDS, or HAWAII, ha-wi'^ 
(formerly Sandwich Islands; po- 
litically, the Territory of Hawaii) . 
A chain of islands in the Pacific Ocean, belong- 
ing to the United States, forming geographically 
and ethnologically the extreme northeastern 
group of Polynesia. They are situated between 
latitudes 18° 54' and 22° 15' N., and between 
longitudes 154° 60' and 160° 30' W., about 2200 
miles southwest of San Francisco, and 4893 
miles from Hongkong. The chain consists of 
eight inhabited and several small uninhabited 
islands, arranged nearly all in single file extend- 
ing for about 400 miles from southeast to north- 
west. The inhabited islands with their areas 
are, beginning at the southeast: Hawaii, 4015 
square miles ; Maui, 728 ; Kahulaui, 69 ; Molokai, 
261; Lanai, 135; Oahu, 600; Kauai, 544; and 
Niihau, "97. Total area, 6449 square miles. 

Topography and Geology. The islands are 
of purely volcanic origin, being really the sum- 
mits of enormous volcanic cones raised from the 
bottom of the ocean, which falls rapidly to a 
depth of 18,000 feet not far from the shores. 
The islands are all mountainous, but only one, 
Hawaii, is actively volcanic, having two of the 
largest craters in the world, Mauna Loa and 
Kilauea (qq.v.). Hawaii is the most recent in 
order of formation; it is much less eroded than 
the others, and though it contains the highest 
peak of the group — ^Mauna Kea (q.v.), 13,805 
feet— -its elevations are all rounded and easily as- 
cended. The other islands, especially Kauai, 
which is considered the oldest, are deeply eroded 
into picturesque crags and deep ravines and 
gorges. The coasts are to a large extent steep 
and rocky, consisting in some places of preci- 
pices 100 to 500 feet high and extending for 
several miles. There are some sandy beaches, 
however, and in many places the coasts are lined 
with coral reefs ; between the mountains and 
coasts extend fertile plains and valleys, which 
are the scene of agricultural activity. 

Climate and Hydrography. The climate is 
in general characterized by a remarkable equa- 
bility of temperature; it is never too warm and 
never cold, except on the mountain summits, and 
even within the narrow limits there are no 
sudden changes. This is due to the fact that 
there are neither large ice fields nor Hot con- 


tinental deserts within thousands of miles, and 
the winds which reach the islands have to pass 
over a broad expanse of water of a uniform and 
moderately warm temperature. The average 
temperatures of the lowlands of Hawaii are 70° 
F. for January and 78° F. for July, and the 
extreme maximum and minimum temperatures 
recorded are, respectively, 89° F. and 54° F. 
On the mountain peaks, of course, frosts occur, 
and snow sometimes remains throughout the 
year. The mean temperature is about 10 degrees 
cooler than in any other land in the same lati- 
tude. The winds show the same equability; the 
prevailing winds for 10 months in the year are 
the northeast trades. Alternate diurnal land 
and sea breezes occur, especially on the south- 
west coasts and aroimd Hilo Bay on the north- 
east coast of Hawaii; warm southwest gales are 
also common in winter. Storms are rare, and 
hurricanes unknown. With respect to humidity 
and rainfall, however, the climate is extremely 
varied, each narrow locality having its own 
peculiar climate, depending on its position with 
regard to the winds and mountains. Most of 
the rain is brought by the northeast trade winds 
and, owing to the great elevation of the islands, 
it is almost all precipitated on the northeast 
sides, which have accordingly the most varied 
vegetation, while the leeward or southwest sides 
are much drier and, especially in Hawaii Island, 
almost arid. Just above Hilo Bay, where the 
cold winds from the mountains meet the warm 
and moist trade winds, there is an annual rain- 
fall of 100 to 200, and even 250, inches, one of 
the heaviest in the world; but at Honolulu the 
rainfall is only about 32 inches a year. Though 
the sky is as a rule clear and sunny when it is 
not actually raining, the humidity is consider- 
able, turnmg to almost oppressive sultriness dur- 
ing the period of winter southwest winds. In 
general, the climate is very healthful and agree- 
able to Europeans, but is not ideal for cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. 

The rivers of Hawaii are nearly all small 
mountain torrents, and, as might be foreseen 
from the foregoing, they are largely confined 
to the north and east sides of the island. 

Flora and Fauna. The indigenous fiora and 
fauna of Hawaii are interesting, as they partake 
of the characters both of the Asiatic and Austra- 
lian, as well as of the American, flora. There 
are about 130 species of ferns and 900 species of 
flowering plants, of which 600 are peculiar to the 
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islands. Some of the characteristic plants are. 
a peculiar Pandanus, or screw pine, several tree 
ferns, and among the forest trees the Koa (Aoa- 
cia hoa). Forests still cover large areas of the 
uplands, hut have greatly decreased. Where 
vegetation is found it generally grows luxuri- 
antly, but large areag, especially in Hawaii, are 
covered with naked lava fields. 

There are very few indigenous mammals in 
Hawaii, and no reptiles, except . a, single species 
of lizard. The birds are interesting, including 
many peculiar and highly specialized species, 
notably in the family Drepanididse, which differ, 
characteristically fyom those of the rest of 
Polynesia. The land molliisks have also reached 
a remarkable development, almost every valley 
having its own peculiar species, " some of which 
are allied to ^hose of M.e:£co California. 

Agriculture. Of the twenty islands compos- 
ing the Hawaiian group, only eight — ^Hawaii, 
Maui, Oahu, Kauai, Molokai, Lanai, Niihau, and 
Kahulaui — are inhabited. The most important 
islands — ^Hawaii, Maui,, and Oahu — contain large 
areas of fertile land^ The climatic conditions 
on' these three islands are favorable for agricul- 
tural activity. Up to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century land was held by feudal tenure. 
In 1848, however, a division was made by which 
'about one-third 6f the inhabited' area was set 
apart for the crown, another thir.d for, the 
government, 'and the remaining third for the 
powerful chiefs. The common people were given 
titles for the house lots which they held and for 
slnall pieces of land which they cultivated for 
thfeinselves. The dhiefs gradually .lost posses- 
sicin of the land kwarded to, them ^ind, it, fell Ijo 
a large extent into' the' hands' of foreigners. 
When, in 1893, the monarchy ceased to exist, 
the lands belongiug to the crown were declared 
to bd public lands, and, with other government 
lands, became the property of the United^ States 
government when the islands were annexed . in 
1898.‘ In 1910 Congress passed measures amehd- 
ihg the organic het of the Territory and pro- 
viding for the consolidation of the administration 
of publie lands in Oiie department. ' It also made 
l^tovision for the transfer of land for forestry or 
other piiblic purposes. 

• The chief industries of the islsiuda are related 
to agriculture, but conditions have been such, 
oinhg to lack 6f knowledge of practical agri; 
culture, ' distance frdni the world^s markets^ 
tariffs, and other causes, that only a few prod- 
ucts ha^e been* produced bn a sufficient scale 
to ec^brt in iibnsidbrable quantities. . In roceut 
ydits. hWeVer, scientific study has been made 
by the United $tates Departmeijit of Agriculture, 
atid inaikred progress ^ in the knowledge of pos- 
sihlb crops 'and , meth’bds of cultivation has re- 
eiilted. This ik especnalljy true of th^ sugar 
industry^' in which scientific cultivatibu has re- 
Siilted ifi''4'^Orm6ds'dro|ps’., ‘ , 

'^Betwbfeh*]j9O0^^na^iajlO’the population of. the 
islands inCrea'^ed' by 37,908, bt 24.0 per cent, 
whdle the number bf^arnas increased by S;Q4!7, 
qr 90«1 per cent. The total nuraber of farms 
in 'I9lfr was 4320, while in 1900 thqre were 
$2713;' , Out , of afi approximate, s^rea^v^hich in- 
cjtfidbs'hoth tohd ^d Water area of 4,127,360 

acres, in. 2,59^600 

abrcs, 2,009^612 W 1900^a 

1% hoy^eyer, increased irom, 


1900 to 599.7 in 1910, and the average improved 
acres per farm decreased from 129.6 in 1900 to 

70.6 in 1910. The value of farm property, includ- 
ing land, buildings, implements and machinery, 
domestic animals, poultry and bees, increased 
from $74,084,988 in 1900 to $96,303,229 in 1910. 
The average value of land per acre was $30.16 in 

1910, compared with $21.64 in 1000. In 1910 

87.7 per cent of all the farms were under 50 
aerbs in size. 

Of thb 4320 farms in 1910, 753 were operated 
by white farmers, 463 by Hawaiian, 2138 by 
Japanese, 876 by Chinese, 83 by other Asiatics, 
and 7 by negroes. Tlie white farmers showed 
an increase in the decade of 47.9 per cent, while 
Hawaiian farmers decreased. The number of 
Japanese farmers increased 302.6 per cent in the 
dwade. In 1910, 834 farmers out of a total of 
4320 owned farms; 129 were part owners; 214 
were share tenants ; 2894 were cash tenants ; and 
249 were managers. The proportion of owners 
and part owners showed a great falling off in 
the, decade 1900-10, the former being , in 1910 
less than two-thirds and the latter .less than 
one-half of the number shown in lOOO* 

The total value of crops in the islands in 
1909 was $28,536,000. Of this total, over nine- 
tenths was contributed by sugar cane. I’he only 
other crop with a value of product of over 
$i;000,000 was rice; the fruits and nuts, vege- 
tables, and the coffee produced in 1009 wore each 
valued at over $200,000. No other crop had a 
value amounting to $100,000. The acreage of 
sugar cane in 1909 was 186,230 and the number 
of farms growing sugar cane was 1028, compared 
with, 184 in 1899. The production of cane in 
1909 Vas 4,240,000 tons, compared with 2,239,000 
in 1809. The value of the sugar crop was 
$20, 306, 000, compared with $18,763,000 in 1899. 
The production and value of sugar since 1909 
has been as follows: 1910, 518,127 short tons; 

1911, 566,821 short tons; 1912, 595,258 short 

tons; ,1913, 543^220 short tons, and this was’ 
valued at about $37,000,000. The yield of cane 
sugar per acre is the greatest in the world. 
About half the acreage planted to cane is irri- 
gated. The development of the sugar industry 
on ,a large scale dates from 1875, when the 
Keciprocity Treaty, passed in that year, estab- 
lished practically free trade between the islands 
and the) United States. The greater number of 
sugar farms are on the islands of Hawaii, Oahu, 
Maui, and Kauai, at the bases of mountains. 
Rice is the second, crop in value. It is con- 
sumed chiefly on the islands and is raised on the 
lowlands, chiefly by Chinese, in terraces flooded 
with , water. There i§ little additional land 
available for this crop,, but there is much room 
for . improvement in the method of cultivation. 
Sohie improvements have been made chiefly as 
thp, result of the work of the Federal .experiment 
srafion. The acreage planted to rice in 1909 
v^as 9,425 and the amount produced was 41,827,- 
9p0 pounds, , valued at $1,068,293. The yield is 
about 2% tons per acre per annum (two crops) . 
A small quantity of rice ie exported to thq 
United States.; This .in 1913 amounted to 3,529,- 
067 pounds, fl-t $185,938, 

The growing 6t coffee was s-t one time carried 
on to a , large ex;tent in the islands. Its cultiva- 
hio,b‘ began as ss^rly as 1817 and Was at , one time 
oohductcd .ls/rgslv hy Americana., O^ing to com- 
petition, with othkr obuiitries and; the consequent. 
Ipyrering of .prices, ebffee, growing has now fa^en 
largely, ipto f^he ■ ^ds pf thP Japanese, The . out- 
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put variea from year to year and is never large. 
In 1909, 3727 acres were planted to coffee, and 
tlie jjroduct was 9,834,026 pounds, valued at 
$213,085. It is almost entirely consumed in the 
islands. 

The growing of pineapples has become of 
great and increasing importance, and a new 
product of this industry is the preparation of 
the juice of pineapples put up in bottles. This 
product has found a ready sale in the United 
States. The output of canned pineapples in- 
creased from 1200 cases of two dozen cans each 
in 1900 to 510,000 cases in 1909. In 1910 there 
were invested in the industry more than $2,000,- 
000, and about 6000 acres were under cultiva- 
tion. In 1913 the canned pineapple exported 
to the United States was valued at $4,054,711. 
The tobacco and cotton industries are being de- 
veloped and give promise of being important. 
Some of the tobacco is of a high grade, especially 
for wrappers. In 1912 there were four planta- 
tions under tobacco, and the output in that 
year was 104,000 pounds, valued at $49,500. 
During the same year a cigar factory was estab- 
lished and the manufacture of cigars was begun. 
The principal varieties of cotton grown are the 
Sea Island, Caravonica, and Egyptian. The pro- 
duction has been small, in 1909 amounting to 
only 5500 pounds. In addition to pineapples 
other fruits are grown. The most important of 
these are bananas, papaya, limes, oranges, and 
breadfruit. Tlie total value of the fruits ex- 
ported to the United States in the calendar year 
1913 was $4,268,020. Grapes and orchard fruits 
are produced in small quantities. One of the 
most promising of the newer industries is the 
growing of Bermuda onions. A superior quality 
of sisal hemp is produced, and rubber trees have 
been planted with some success. 

Live Stock and Dairy Products. The live- 
stock industry is important, but most of the 
meat is consumed in the Territory. In recent 
years there has been a reduction in the number 
of cattle, but a corresponding increase in weight 
and a reduction in the maturing age from about 
four years to about three years or less. On 
account of disease and the overstocking of 
ranges the number of sheep has also fallen off. 
The Oriental population consumes large quanti- 
ties of pork. The quality of the live stock has 
been greatly improved by the importation of 
fine breeds. The total value of the milk, cream, 
and butter sold in 1909 was $215,481. The 
poultry of all kinds in 1910 numbered 95,667. 

•Porest Reserves. The United States Gov- 
ernment has set aside a considerable area of 
public land for forest reserves. There were, in 
1913, 30 reserves covering 689,261 acres. With 
the addition of reserves covering a little over 
100,000 acres the forest-reserve system of the 
Territory will be practically completed. Tree 
planting is conducted on a large scale. In the 
calendar year 1912, 1,303,698 trees were planted, 
compared with 1,134,940 for the preceding year. 

Irrigation. A large proportion of the sugar 
farms require irrigation to produce satisfactory 
results. Water is obtained by pumping from 
artificial wells and by conducting surface water 
through tunnels and ditches. 

Mineral Resources. There are no large de- 
posits of important minerals. It is not to be 
anticipated that useful mineral products will 
ever be of great inaportance relatively in the 
Hawaiian Islands, as they are limited both in 
kind and in quantity. Although the actual num- 


ber of mineral species is quite large and cor- 
responds to those of similar volcanic areas, the 
greater number of them are merely mineralogical 
specimens, rather than available for commercial 
purposes. It must not be understood, however, 
that the mineral wealth of Hawaii is wholly in- 
significant. On the contrary, there is an ap- 
parent field for considerable development. Among 
the minerals noticed are sulphur, pyrite, com- 
mon salt, sal ammoniaCjTimonite, quartz, chryso- 
lite, garnet, labradorite, feldspar, soda alum, 
copperas, Glauber salt, nitre, and ealcite. The 
Hawaiian volcanoes have been natural labora- 
tories, working on an almost unprecedented 
scale, with a strong decomposing agency of 
acid steam, high temperature, rainfall, and per- 
haps sea infiltration, so that secondary decom- 
position products are numerous and common. 
Many of the minerals identified have no eco- 
nomic significance, while others occur too sparsely 
to be properly utilized. As in other volcanic 
localities and island resorts much frequented 
by travelers and health seekersj there is a con- 
siderable trade in specimens and curiosities of 
the two extreme types of products, the volcanic 
and the marine. These consist of minerals and 
fantastic lava formations from the craters and 
coral and shells from the shores and sea. 

Sulphur is found in large quantities in the 
craters and upper slopes of the volcanoes. Very 
large deposits of gypsum, some of it almost 
pure, exist in the islands. Mineral paints, 
especially red ochre and yellow ochre, are abun- 
dant. There is an abundance of building stone 
in the islands, but the climatic conditions and 
mode of life do not call for large stone construc- 
tion. Large pockets of kaolin have been found, 
and it is believed that there are workable quan- 
tities of this mineral in the islands. An in- 
dustry of local importance is the gathering of 
sea salt from accumulations formed by the 
natural concentration and evaporation of sea 
water. Pearls have been found, but a produc- 
tive industry of commercial importance remains 
to be established. 

Manufactures. Manufacturing industries 
which have not been called into being by the 
agricultural products of the islands exist for the 
production or repair of articles of local con- 
sumption. In 1909 there were 500 manufactur- 
ing establishments, which gave employment to 
an average of 7572 persons during the year and 
paid out $2,795,000 in salaries and wages. Of 
the persons employed, 5904 were wage earners. 
The products turned out by these establishments 
were valued at $47,404,000, and materials cost- 
ing $25,629,000 were consumed. Thus, the value 
added by manufacture was $21,775,000, which 
represents the net wealth created by manufac- 
turing operations during the year. The table on 
page 4 gives the most important data relating 
to the manufacturing industries of the Terri- 
tory in 1909 in comparison with 1899. (The 
industrial census of 1904 did not include the 
Hawaiian Islands.) 

Prom this table it will be noted that the in- 
dustries. of Hawaii as a whole showed a marked 
development during the decade. This was due 
in part to the impetus given to manufacturing 
industries by annexation to the United States. 
During this period the number of establishments 
increased 125.2 per cent and the average num- 
ber of wage earners increased 61.5 per cent, 
while the value of products increased 103 per 
cent and the value added by manufacture 96.1 
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per cent. It will be noted that the manufacture 
of sugar is by far the most important industry. 
Cane sugar alone is produced, although experi- 
ments in growing sugar beets indicate that this 
industry may secure a foothold. Although the 
sugar industry greatly preponderates, it also 
exerts a powerful effect on other industries. 
Exclusive of sugar, the value of the manufac- 
tures increased from $4,099,000 in 1899 to 
$11,454,000 in 1909, or 179,4^ per cent. Nearly 
all the sugar manufactured is exported to the 
United States. The cleaning and polishing of 
rice is the industry second in importance. With 
the exception of some of the larger mills in and 
near Honolulu, this industry is carried on by 
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As noted below, the wage earners in all the 
industries of the Territory numbered 5004. Of 
these, 5401 were males and 503 fonialos. The 
wage earners under 16 years of age numbered (J2. 

Honolulu is the only large city in the island, 
and, in 1909, 22.6 per cent of the total value of 
products was made in that city and 41.2 per 
cent of the average number of wage earners 
were employed there. From 1899 to 1909 there 
was a more rapid increase in Honolulu than lu 
the districts outside. The relatively large num- 
ber of establishments in Honolulu is due, iiow- 
ever, to the fact that in this city are found 
many of the poi shops, bakeries, tin shops, and 
less important industries. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY FOR 1909 AND 1899 

THE TBRBITOBT ALL INDUSTRIES COMBINED AND SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


INDUSTBT 

Census 

Number 
of es- 
tablish- 
ments 

Wage 

earners 

(average 

number) 

Primary 

horse 

power 

Wages 

Value 

ot 

products 

Value 
adtled 
by man- 
ufacture 

Expressed in thousands 

All industries 

1909 

500 

5,904 

41,930 

$2,109 

$47,404 

$21,775 


1899 

222 

3,655 

19,690 

1,473 

23,354 

11,103 

Boot and shoe shops 

1909 

14 

81 

4 

17 

126 

48 


1899 

14 

39 


11 

47 

27 

Bread and other bakery products 

1909 

46 

107 

38 

36 

344 

124 


1899 

8 

4 


1 

10 

5 

Carriages and wagons and materials 

1909 

17 

68 

25 

33 

116 

06 


1899 

7 

51 

37 

33 

106 

66 

Coffee and spice, roasting and grinding 

1909 

4 

28 

33 

4 

50 

14 


1899 

4 

17 

29 

4 

38 

12 

Coffee, cleaning and polishing 

1909 

5 

71 

237 

12 

207 

46 


1899 

6 

47 

140 

0 

95 

36 

Copper, tin, and sheet-iron products 

1909 

12 

80 

18 

33 

304 

133 


1899 

12 

36 


22 

91 

63 

Food preparations 

1909 

87 

172 

41 

36 

341 

140 


1899 

27 

82 

28 

17 

62 

37 

Ice, manufactured 

1909 

5 

40 

271 

24 

107 

86 


1899 

4 

19 

204 

12 

57 

41 

Lumber and timber products 

1909 

8 

254 

806 

110 

281 

184 


1899 

3 

35 

205 

22 

91 

49 

Mineral and soda waters 

1909 

22 

83 

114 

35 

104 

120 


1899 

7 

36 

10 

11 

80 

64 

Printing and publishing 

1909 

37 

319 

117 

147 

435 

337 


1899 

10 

132 

55 

22 

200 

167 

Rice, cleaning and polishing. 

1909 

74 

138 

1,428 

36 

2,230 

638 


1899 

41 

173 

609 

49 

664 

182 

Saddlery and harness 

1909 

6 

14 


6 

49 

21 


1899 

7 

21 


16 

78 

31 

Sugar 

1909 

46 

2,517 

36,426 

781 

36,960 

17,408 


1899 

44 

2,369 

17,774 

748 

19,255 

9,477 

All other industries 

1909 

117 

1,932 

2,373 

799 

6,571 

2,404 


1899 

28 

596 

499 

496 

2,471 

807 


Chinese and Japanese. Practically all rice milled 
in the islands is consumed locally, being in great 
demand among the Chinese and Japanese, who 
constitute about one-half of the population. As 
noted in the paragraph on AgricuUwre, the 
canning and preserving of pineapples has become 
an industry of great importance in recent years. 
Since 1895, when this industry was first known, 
it has shown a steady growth. It was not im- 
portant enough, however, in 1899 to be shown 
separately in the census figures. 


Transportation. The Territory is peculiarly 
dependent for its progress upon the development 
of transportation facilities. It is isolated in 
the mid-Pacific and is subdivided into a num- 
ber of islands that are both mountainous and 
possess comparatively few good natural liarbors. 
Transportation includes interisland traffic, trafUc 
between the Territory and the United States and 
Mexico, and transpacific traffic, making Hawaii 
a point of call. Interisland traffic is conducted 
chiefly by the Intcrisland Navigation Company, 
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which has a fleet of about 20 steamers. Dur- 
ing 1913 this company carried 84,493 passengers 
and approximately 429,134 tons of freight. In 
1913-14 the company constructed a modern pon- 
toon floating dry dock. 

Traffic is carried on extensively between 
Hawaii and the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of 
the United States and Mexico. The bulk of the 
trafllc with the Atlantic coast is carried by the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, which 
entered the Hawaiian trade in 1901 and has 
grown rapidly. The bulk of the trade with the 
Pacific coast, is handled by the Matson Naviga- 
tion Company and has also developed rapidly. 
The Oceanic Steamship Company in 1913 oper- 
ated one passenger and one freight steamer be- 
tween Honolulu and San Francisco on a four- 
week schedule. The Associated Oil Company 
operated several steamers and sailing vessels 
from Hawaii to the Pacific coast. In addition 
to this service there are several steamship lines 
whose vessels call regularly at Honolulu on their 
voyages between San Francisco and the Philip- 
pines. These include the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, the Toyo Risen Kaisha, a Japanese 
company, and the Canadian-Australian Poyal 
Mail Line. 

The most important steam railroad in the 
islands is a line on the island of Oahu. It had 
in 1913 about 113 miles of road, extends along 
the coast from Honolulu to the north end of 
the island, and has a branch with subbranches 
between the two ranges of mountains which con- 
stitute this island. It connects with more than 
100 miles of private railroads on sugar planta- 
tions. On the island of Hawaii, the Hilo Rail- 
road Company operates the principal road. This 
is the only standard-gauge road in the Territory 
and its line is about 90 miles in length. The 
only street railway in the Territory is in Hono- 
lulu and is an unusually well-equipped and 
well-conducted line. 

For several years the United States govern- 
ment has been making extensive improvements 
in the harbors, notably at Pearl Harbor, which 
now constitutes a naval station. Here a dry 
dock was in process of construction in 1913. 
When the proposed improvements are completed 
it will be one of the most important naval sta- 
tions in possession of the government. The har- 
bor of Honolulu, although the main port of the 
Territory, is small and requires constant enlarge- 
ment. The Federal government since the an- 
nexation of the islands has carried on improve- 
ments here. A breakwater was in process of 
construction on the island of Hawaii at Hilo in 
1912, and other harbor improvements in the 
Territory were under construction in 1913. 

The Territory has been connected by cable 
with both shores of the Pacific for many years. 
Hawaii was one of the first countries to install 
the wireless system, and in 1914 several services 
of this nature were in extensive use for inter- 
island communication. Wireless communication 
with California has also been carried on success- 
fully, and on the island of Oahu are two power- 
ful stations used by the Marconi Telegraph Com- 
pany for its transpacific wireless service. *Each 
of the five largest islands has an extensive tele- 
phone system. Tliere were, in 1913, 6488 tele- 
phone stations and 6714 miles of wire. 

Commerce. . Imports and exports for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, exclusive of 
specie, aggregated $80,991,456. This was a de- 
crease of $4,446,120 from the amount in the 
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preceding fiscal year. The decrease was entirely 
ill exports to continental United States, and was 
due to low prices and a shortage in the sugar 
crop on account of drought. This more than 
offset the large increases in imports both from 
continental United States and from foreign 
countries and in exports to foreign countries. 
The imports amounted to $36,002,940, an in- 
crease of $7,308,618 over those of the preceding 
year. Those from continental United States 
amounted to $29,129,409, an increase of $6,033,- 
531, and those from foreign countries amounted 
•to $6,873,531, an increase of $1,275,087. From 
1907 to 1913 the imports from continental 
United States more than doubled. The exports 
in the fiscal year 1913 amounted to $43,471,940, 
a decrease of $11,977,498. Those to continental 
United States amounted to $42,713,294, a de- 
crease of $12,362,871, while those to foreign 
countries amounted to $768,646, an increase of 
$385,373. The imports from the United States 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 

amounted to $25,571,569. Of these the most im- 
portant were manufactures ready for consump- 
tion, which amounted in value to $16,552,092. 
The other imports of most importance were 
chiefly foodstuffs. The exports to the United 
States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
amounted to $40,628,200. Of this, sugar, raw 
and refined, was valued at $33,187,920. Fruits 
and nuts were valued at $4,780,583; canned pine- 
apples, $4,536,919. The exports of Hawaii to 
foreign countries in the fiscal year 1914 
amounted to $902,985, and the imports from 
foreign countries amounted to $6,282,558. The 
largest value of imports was from Japan, $2,- 
516,403; fi’oin British India, $950,304; from 
Germany, $696,197; from Chile, $332,310; from 
Australia and Tasmania, $569,287. The largest 
value of exports was to the Philippine Islands, 
$517,978. 

Finance. The net receipts for the fiscal year 
1913 amounted to $4,247,701, and the net dis- 
bursements to $4,208,389. The net receipts ex- 
ceeded the net disbursements by $39,311. The 
net cash balance at the close of the year was 
$660,720, compared with $621,409 at the close 
of the fiscal year 1912. The principal receipts 
are from property taxes and land sales and 
harbor, wharf, and pilot revenues. The most 
important disbursements are for interest on the 
bonded debt, general expenses, the support of 
Territorial institutions, government, and the 
maintenance of public health. The bonded debt 
of the Territory at the beginning of the fiscal 
year was $5,454,000, which was increased dur- 
ing the year by the issue of $1,600,000 of 4 per 
cent public-improvement bonds, and decreased 
by a payment of $110,000, leaving the total 
bonded indebtedness at the end of the year $6,- 
844,000. This was 3.9 per cent of the assessed 
value of property. The limit of the aggregate 
indebtedness is fixed by the organic act as 7 
per cent of such assessed value, and the limit of 
the amount that may be incurred in any one year 
was fixed at 1 per cent. The bonds issued have 
been for public improvements, public-school 
buildings, improvements on roads, etc. 

Population and Immigration. The popula- 
tion of the islands is extremely heterogeneous 
and has changed greatly in character as a result 
of the immigration of different races. There is 
no definite knowledge as to the population in 
early times. In 1778 Captain Cook placed the 
number at 400,000, but this is considered gener- 
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ally to be about a fourth too large. The native 
population has decreased rapidly from the time 
of the first acquaintance of Europeans with the 
islands. While the cause of this decline has 
never been fully understood, prominent among 
the reasons is the introduction of foreign diseases 
to which natives are peculiarly susceptible. The 
birth rate of the islands is also small.* These 
conditions indicate that the practical extinction 
of the race is only a matter of time. ^ While the 
Hawaiians have been indisposed to intermingle 
freely with other races, there is a small num- 
ber of '^part Hawaiians.” Man*iages between* 
the natives and Chinese are quite common, 
but the Japanese have shown an aversion 
to mixed marriages. The population of the 
islands at each census from 1832 to 1910 in- 
clusive has been as follows: 1832, 130,313; 
1836, 108,579; 1850, 84,165; 1853, 73,138; 1860, 
69,800; 1866, 62,959; 1872, 56,897; 1878, 57,- 
985; 1884, 80,578; 1890, 89,990; 1896, 109,020; 
1900, 154,001; 1910, 191,909. The population 
on June 30, 1913, was estimated at 217,744, an 
increase of 25,835, or 13.46 per cent, since 1910. 
The large increase in the population in recent 
years is the result of the immigration of foreign 
laborers. In 1910 the pure Caucasian element 
in the population numbered 44,048, constituting 
23 per cent, or a little over one-fifth. In the 
decade 1900-10 the number of Caucasians in- 
creased 15,229, or 52.8 per cent, the percentage 
of increase for this race being practically the 
same as in the preceding decade. The increase 
of the Japanese in the decade 1900-10 was 
18,564, or 30.4 per cent. In the same period 
the Chinese decreased 4093, or 15.9 per cent. 
The following table shows the distribution of 
the population in 1900 and 1910. 



1900 

1910 

Br&waiians 

29,787 

7,848 

26,252 

25,762 

61,115 

3,237 

26,041 
12,606 
44,060 * 

21.674 

79.674 

1 7,904 


Caucasians 

Chinese 

Japan(^e 

All others 

Total 

154,001 

191,909 



^ Includes 22,303 Portuguese, 1990 Spanish, and 4890 
Porto Bicans. 


The only races which showed a decrease in the 
three years from 1910 to 1913 are the pure 
Hawaiians through an excess of deaths, and the 
Chinese through the excess of departures. The 
largest increase during these three years was 
in the number of Filipinos, they having been in- 
troduced by the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ As- 
sociation; the Spanish, introduced by the Terri- 
torial government; other Caucasians, chiefly 
Americans, who came in large numbers, many 
of them in the military forces of the United 
States; and part Hawaiians, Portuguese, and 
Japanese, mainly through an excess of births. 
The Territory in 1913 introduced 2413 Spanish 
and 228 Portuguese. There were also intro- 
duced 65 Russians. From 1907 to 1913 the 
Territorial authorities introduced 7695 Spanish, 
5196 Portuguese, and 2121 Russians, a total of 
15,012, of whom 6399 were men, 3644 women, 
and 6969 children. Early attempts were made 
in the history of the industrial development of 
the islands to introduce Polynesians, but these 
did not result satisfactorily. Since the acqui- 


sition of the islands by the United States, the 
laws for the exclusion of Chinese laborc'rs have 
])een in efi'ect, and this source of labor has l)e(‘n 
closed. ITie largo influx of Japanese lal)or was 
also ended by the agreement between tlu' govern- 
ments of the United States and dapan, made in 
1906, as a result of agitation over daj)anese 
labor in California. The Japanese govcn-nimmt 
agreed to permit the emigration only of laborers 
having passports. In recent years the sugar 
planters have to a large (‘xtcmt substituted 
EjLlipinos for Japanese and Chinc'se labor. Dur- 
ing 1913 there were introduced 5747 Filipinos, 
and from 1909 to 1913, 13,715 Filipinos. The 
percentage of non-Asiatic labor employed on the 
sugar plantations increased from 12.30 from the 
organization of the Territorial government to 
37.15 in 1913. 

Immigration is divided into two classes, un- 
assisted and assisted. The assisted immigra- 
tion includes that induced to come to the Terri- 
tory by the Department of Immigration and 
Labor and by the Hawaiian Sugar Planter's’ 
Association. Unassisted immigration includes 
that of Americans from the maiuhind of the 
United States. The problem of sc^curing labor in 
the islands is a serious one, and eflbrts liave 
been made as noted above to obtain laborc^rs 
from European countries, especially from Portu- 
gal and Spain, from Russia, Manchuria, and 
Siberia. During the five years ending 1012, 530(i 
laborers from these countries were induced to 
come to Hawaii. During 1912, however, th(% 
introduction of Russians from Manchuria was 
discontinued. 

The population of the several islands in 1910 
was as follows: Oahu, 81,903; Hawaii, 55,382; 
Maui, 28,623; Kauai, 23,744; Molokai, 1791; 
Lanai, 131; Niihau, 208; Kahulaui, 2. 

Banks. Tliere were, in 1913, 17 banks in op- 
eration in the Territory. One of these was a 
savings bank, two were commercial banks, and 
the others both commercial and savings. There 
were four national banks. The aggregate de- 
posits on Dec. 31, 1912, amounted to $17,026,297. 
The commercial deposits amounted to $11,641,- 
901, and the savings deposits to $5,384,395. 
The deposits in the savings banks numbered 
18,787, which is nearly 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation, the dapanesc having the largest percent- 
age of the population depositing in savings 
banks, 41.52. 

Ethnology. The indigenous inhabitants of the 
Hawaiian Islands are, in physi<iue, good re])re- 
sentatives of the Polynesian race, rather tall, 
and often quite good-looking. In head form they 
have a tendency towards brachycephaly. In lail- 
guage the Hawaiians are most nearly relat(‘<l to 
the Marquesans and Tahitians. The narrative's 
of settlement of Polynesian folk u]>on these 
northern islands are ample proof of three mi- 
gration streams. The earliest was that of a 
fleet of proto-Samoans direct from Samoa. This 
was succeeded by a Tongailti migration by way 
of the Marquesas. The last migration, that which 
established the social system of the Hawaiians 
as existing when they were discovered, was frorix 
Tahiti; this was not merely a wandering, but in- 
tercourse between Tahiti and Hawaii was main- 
tained for several generations. In mental ability 
and artistic genius the Hawaiians rank high 
among their kindred, as their advanced govern- 
mental institutions, their assimilation of foreign 
culture, their industrial and artistic mantxfac- 
tures (kapa printing, straw plaiting, feather 
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weaving, etc. ) , and their development of a litera- 
ture amply demonstrate. It was upon one of 
the peculiarities of the Hawaiian family system, 
the punulua, best comprehended as a survival of 
polyandry, that Morgan (1871-77) based his 
second stage in his scale of evolution of the fam- 
ily, the ^^punuluan family.” From the older cul- 
ture the Kctrhuna beliefs, the hulahula dances, 
etc., have survived. 

Religion, With a population representing so 
many races, there is naturally a variety of re- 
ligions. The great activity of the early mission- 
aries succeeded in bringing the native popula- 
tion within the fold of the Christian Church. 
However, the Christian faith is ofttimes lightly 
held, and their old-time pagan practices are 
sometimes secretly indulged in. The native Prot- 
estant following is nearly twice that of the 
Roman Catholic, the Mormons among them num- 
bering about 4000 Tlie Portuguese are mainly 
Roman Catholic, but most of the other European 
and American elements represented are Protes- 
tant. The Chinese and Japanese hold generally 
to their Oriental faith. 

Education. Schools were established in Ha- 
waii as one of the earliest results of missionary 
effort. The first constitution, adopted in 1840, 
provided for schools in districts wherever 15 or 
more children suitable to attend school lived 
close together. Enactments have been made in 
recent years which have greatly increased the 
efficiency of the administration of schools, par- 
ticularly by the Legislature of 1911. Universal 
education is free and compulsory. Every child 
between the ages of 6 and 17 is obliged to at- 
tend either a public or a private school. The 
general character of the educational system has 
continued to be American as a result of founda- 
tions laid by American missionaries. As a result 
of legislation passed in 1911, the public schools 
were placed largely on an automatic adequate 
financial basis. During 1913 there was expended 
for the maintenance of public schools $677,799, 
compared with $630,334 during 1912 and $479,- 
351 in 1911. Of the expenditure in* 1913, $634,- 
434 was contributed by the Territory out of 
current revenues. Of this $569,334 was for 
teachers' salaries and $46,319 for other expenses, 
including school supplies, furniture, books for 
school libraries, etc. The cost and maintenance 
of the public schools was $26.44 per pupil in 
1913, as compared with $26.53 in 1912. The 
Legislature of 1911 provided for new buildings, 
chiefly out of loan funds, while that of 1913 
provided for other buildings, chiefly out of cur- 
rent revenues. 

The number of all schools in the islands in 
1913 was 212. Of these 161 were public schools 
and 51 were private schools. The teachers in all 
schools numbered 986, and public schools 674. 
Of the teachers, 238 were males and 748 females. 
There is a normal school at Honolulu, and in 
1907 the Legislature established a College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Honolulu. In 
1913 permanent quarters for this college were 
completed. There is a high school in Honolulu 
and a seminary on the island of Maui. There is 
also an industrial school at Waialoe on the is- 
land of Oahu, which was founded in 1902. Oahu 
College, founded in 1852, offers advanced courses 
of study. It is well equipped with buildings and 
apparatus and has a considerable endowment. 

Charities and Corrections. The correctional 
institutions of the Territory include the prison 
at Honolulu, two reform schools, to which boys 


and girls respectively are committed by the 
juvenile courts, and the local jails. In 1913 
plans were completed for new buildings for the 
prison. For a discussion of the care and aid 
given to lepers, see the section Fubhc Eedlth and 
Samtaiion. 

Public Health and Sanitation. The matter 
of public health in the Territory is of peculiar 
importance and has called for more attention 
than almost any other on the part of the gov- 
ernment in recent years. The poAvers of the 
Board of Health have been greatly extended by 
the Legislature. Most of the work is done 
through the Territorial Department of Public 
Health, but more or less is done also by the local 
governments. There is close cooperation between 
the Territorial health officers and those of the 
United States Public Health Service. The most 
important institutions are those having to do 
with leprosy. New methods have been adopted 
in dealing with this disease in recent years. 
There were in 1913 four institutions — the leper 
settlement on the island of Molokai and the leper 
hospital and the homes for nonleprous boys and 
girls respectively of leprous parents at Honolulu. 
At the close of 1913 there were 726 lepers in 
the islands. Of these 444 were males and 282 
females; 606 were Hawaiians and part BEawai- 
ians, 47 Portuguese, 38 Chinese, 13 Japanese, 5 
Germans, 3 Americans, and 14 scattered among 
other races. For a further discussion of this 
disease in its connection with Hawaii, see Lep- 
Bosy. The natives of the islands are peculiarly 
susceptible to tuberculosis, and the campaign 
against this disease has been carried on with 
success, particularly on the islands of Oahu and 
Hawaii. 

War has been waged against rats as a result 
of bubonic plague. From 1910 to 1913 no case 
of this plague occurred in Honolulu, hut, owing 
to the prevalence of this disease in the Orient, 
it is necessary to take preventive measures. Dur- 
ing 1913 there were seven eases of bubonic plague 
in Hamakua and one in south Hilo. In these 
districts in the year mentioned 137,581 rats 
and mongooses were killed, of which 20 were 
found to he infected with plague. 

Government. The form of government is ter- 
ritorial and is carried on by the provisions of 
an Act of Confess passed in 1900. This Act 
organized the islands into a Territory of the 
United States. There is a Territorial Represent- 
ative in Congress. 

Eseecutive . — ^The executive power of the Terri- 
tory is lodged in a governor, holding office for 
four years, who is appointed by the President. 
He must be at least 35 years of age and be a citi- 
zen of the Territory. The other executive officer 
is the Secretary, who is also appointed by the 
President for the same term as the Governor. 
With the consent of the Senate the Governor 
appoints an attorney-general, treasurer, com- 
missioner of public lands, commissioner of agri- 
culture and forestry, superintendent of public 
instruction, superintendent of public works, au- 
ditor, a high sheriff, and members of the various 
boards and commissions which carry on the 
routine of the government. 

Legislative . — ^The Legislature consists of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. The Sen- 
ate is composed of 15 members and the House 
of 30. There are four senatorial districts, in 
which two, three, four, and six Senators respec- 
tively are elected, viz., seven at one biennial 
election and eight at the next; and six reprer- 
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sentative districts, in each three of whitth fonr 
Kepresentatives are elected, and in each of the 
other three of which six Representatives are 
elected. The Senators hold office for four years 
and the Representatives for two. 

Judiciary . — The Territorial courts comprise a 
supreme court of 3 members, 5 circuit courts, of 
which one has 3 members, who sit separately, and 
the others 1 member each, and 29 district courts. 
The supreme and circuit court judges are ap- 
pointed by the "^resident, and the district judges 
by the Chief Justice of the Territorial Supreme 
Court. The circuit courts are the courts of 
general, original jurisdiction. They try law, 
equity, probate, and divorce cases. The first cir- 
cuit court acts also as a court of land registra- 
tion. The circuit and district courts act also 
as juvenile courts, the principal juvenile court 
being presided over by one of the judges of the 
first circuit court. Entirely distinct from these 
Territorial courts there is a United States dis- 
trict court, with the jurisdiction also of a United 
States circuit court. This court has two dis- 
trict judges. 

Suffrage and Elections . — An Australian ballot 
act and a corrupt-practices act were passed early 
in the history of the Territory. The Legislature 
of 1911 substituted permanent registration for 
a special registration of voters. In 1913 the 
Legislature passed measures prohibiting corpo- 
rations from contributing funds directly or in- 
directly for political purposes, and in the same 
year a direct-primary law was enacted. Tliis is 
somewhat similar to the Berkeley system of 
double elections. Any candidate who receives the 
votes of a majority of the registered voters at 
the first election is declared elected, and no 
second election is held during office. If no can- 
didate receives such majority, the party ‘candi- 
dates who receive the largest votes of their re- 
spective parties and the nonpartisan candidates 
who receive the votes of at least 20 per cent of 
the registered voters are the candidates for the 
second election. 

City and County (Government . — ^Local govern- 
ments in Hawaii were established on July 1, 
1905, when the Territory was divided into four 
counties, one of which, that comprising the island 
of Oahu, was converted, on Jan. 21, 1909, into 
a city and county, to be known as the city and 
county of Honolulu. There is nominally a fifth 
county, the small one comprising the leper settle- 
ment. This, however, is governed by a board of 
health. Local government has steadily devel- 
oped since its beginning. 

History. Peopled probably from the Polyne- 
sian Islands, the Hawaiian Islands when first 
known to white men had passed through the first 
stages of savagery and were progressing towards 
civilization. The particular stage which it had 
reached was that of feudalism. Instead of a 
heterogeneous collection of tribes there were in 
the eighteenth century as many kings as there 
were inhabited islands in the group, and in tJie 
island of Hawaii there were at least two kings. 
The people held the land which they tilled in 
tenancy to a class of middlemen, or gentry, who 
served subordinate chiefs, who were themselves 
under the control of the dukes or high lords, wlio 
owed allegiance to the king. The land was held 
in military tenure. Society was highly organ- 
ized into orders, religious and social, with a sys- 
tem of checks, by means of laws and ceremonies. 
The whole tendency of political movement was 
towards centralization. 


The first white men in Hawaii wore the sur- 
vivors of the crews of two Spanish vessels which 
were wrecked on the islands iis early, possibly, 
as 1527. They intermarried with the natives, and 
their descendants, recognized by their C'aucasiau 
cliaracteristies in com])lexioii and features, are 
known to this day at Kekea. Caetano in 1555 
made a landfall here, but it was reserved for 
Capt. Janies Cook (q.v.), while on his third voy- 
age in the Pacific, to find this group in 1778. 
After returning from Bering Strait, to pass the 
winter in riawaii, he came into eonlliet with 
the natives and in a (|uarrcl lost his life. Uis 
estimate of the population at 400,000, though an 
undoubted exaggeration, shows that th(‘, group 
was densely inhabited. Cook named the group 
Sandwich Islands, after John Montagu, the 
fourth Earl of Sandwich (1718-02). In 1790 
Kamehameha, one of thcj kings of the main 
island, started to bring the whole gvou]> of 
islands under his sway ; but with ordinary weap- 
ons it is uncertain whether he could have suc- 
ceeded. Aided by firearms derived from the 
American whalers and by the construction of a 
navy (the natives having learned shi])building 
from Vancouver), Ivamohaineha Riiececjdcd in con- 
solidating the group of islands under his rule. 
He confiscated all the land and declared it to be 
his estate and let it out again on terms of direct 
personal fealty to him. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the fur trade on the Pacific 
coast received a tremendous impulse as a result 
of the epoch-making ox])cdition of Jawis and 
Clark. Spending the winter in the Sandwich 
Islands, tho American shipmen dressed their furs 
and boxight tho sandalwood then bo abundant in 
the islands. 

This trade in sandalwood enriched the chiefs 
and kings, but especially Kamehameha, who thus 
secured tho sinews of war by sending his people 
all over the island to cut and transport tin; fra- 
grant wood, which he traded for vessels, arms, 
ammunition, and military stores. Ho <li<‘d May 
8, 1819, and his oldest son, Liholiho, succoc(hj*d 
him, under the title of XCamehamoha U, though 
the real power behind the throne was an *‘em- 
presB dowager,’’ the widow of Kamehameha T. 
Under the old religious system of taboo (<pv.), 
which represented conservatism, a class of men 
corresponding to the ‘diterati” of other lands 
existed who were more or less hostile to change 
and especially to centralization. The new King, 
advised by his Premier, the widow of Kame- 
hameha I, abolished by decree the hoary system 
of taboo. This bold reform met with organiz(ul 
resistance, and in the appeal to arms a bloody 
battle was fought. The conservatives were over- 
thrown, and the iconoclasts wont through the 
islands smashing and burning the idols, or toss- 
ing tliem into the sea. Thus tho Hawaiians were 
a people without a religion. At this juncture of 
affairs Christian missionaries from the United 
States arrived. More than 10 years before, native 
Hawaiians, serving as sailors on American ships, 
had stirred the generous impulses of New Eng- 
land, and one of the first missionary companies 
sent out by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, seven married men with 
their wives, reached Honolulu April 4, 1820. The 
King and his Queen made a voyage to England 
in 1823 and died there in 1824. This event put 
fresh power into the hands of tho widow of 
Kamehameha E, who governed the kingdom for 
nine years, until the younger brother of the de- 
ceased King reached his majority and reigned as 
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Kameliaineha III. The Ten Commandments were 
adopted as a basis of laws in 1825, and other 
criminal laws were enacted in 1827 and 1829. In 
1840 the King and his nobles promulgated a con- 
stitution granting civil rights to the people. In 
1848 he abolished the last relics of feudalism by 
approving the Land Act, which yielded up the 
crownlands and provided for the people becom- 
ing owners of the soil. Captain Paulet, a British 
naval officer, in 1843 demanded that Hawaii de- 
clare her allegiance to Great Britain, which was 
done. But in a few months the independence of 
Hawaii was recognized by England as well as by 
all other nations. In 1848 an epidemic of 
measles broke out and in the next few years 
carried off approximately a tenth of the people. 
Throughout the first half of the century a force 
for evil was the group of dissolute ship deserters 
who encouraged debauchery and licentiousness, 
and who opposed the efforts of the missionaries 
and the better class of whites to improve con- 
ditions. In 1852 the constitution was revised 
by the King, and the Legislature and universal 
suffrage were established. Dying on Dec. 15, 
1854, Kamehameha III was succeeded by Alex- 
ander Liholiho, son of Kinau, the daughter of 
the founder of the dynasty. This prince assumed 
the title of Kamehameha IV. After reigning 
nine years, honored because of his perseverance 
in the principles of civilization, he died Nov. 30, 
1863, and was succeeded by his brother Lot, as 
Kamehameha V. During his reign Honolulu 
became a beautiful modern city, and business 
and commerce prospered greatly. Nevertheless 
the new ruler was a reactionary. He forcibly 
abrogated the national constitution and issued 
another, in which the right of suffrage was lim- 
ited by a property qualification. When he died, 
Dec. 11, 1872, without issue, the direct line of 
Kamehameha became extinct. After four weeks’ 
government by the cabinet, the Legislature 
elected the nominee of the people, Lunalilo, as 
king. He attempted in vain to restore the old 
constitution. His short and troubled reign of 
one year ended Feb. 3, 1874. 

Lunalilo died childless, and the Legislature 
again proceeded to elect a king, and on Feb. 12, 
1874, chose David Kalakaua, though their action 
was violently opposed by Emma, the Queen 
Dowager. In the riot which broke out between 
her partisans and the legislators several persons 
were injured. The warships in the harbor under 
the British and American flags landed marines 
and sailors, order was restored, and the King 
began his reign. Kalakaua visited the United 
States in 1874, and in 1875 a reciprocity treaty 
was arranged between that country and Hawaii. 
This was renewed in 1887. The King made a 
tour of the world in 1881. Kalakaua sought to 
govern personally and was wasteful in his ex- 
penditures, was personally corrupt, and stirred 
up religious bitterness. The patience of the bet- 
ter elements of society being exhausted, the party 
of progress at a mass meeting held June 30, 
1887, demanded from the King a new constitu- 
tion and better government, with a cabinet under 
the control of the Legislature. Although Kala- 
kaua agreed to the demand and signed a new 
constitution, which was ratified by the vote of 
the people, he lost no opportunity to regain his 
power. In this course he was encouraged by his 
sister, the Princess Liliuokalani. On the King’s 
attempting in 1889 to overthrow the new gov- 
ernment, the progressive party reorganized, and 
a skirmish occurred in which the royal partisans 


were defeated. On Jan. 20, 1891, Kalakaua died 
in San Francisco. His sister, Liliuokalani, be- 
came Queen. Her reign was marked by continual 
evasions and nullification of the constitution 
and attempts to secure absolute power. The 
Queen granted opium and lottery monopolies. The 
men of the progressive party, consisting chiefly 
of Americans and the better elements among the 
foreigners and natives, were fully acquainted 
with her determination to promulgate a new 
political instrument which would enhance the 
royal power; but just when she was about to 
bring her plans to consummation they dethroned 
the Queen and organized a provisional govern- 
ment. The Committee of Thirteen, Jan. 15, 1893, 
passed a resolution “that it is the sense of this 
committee that, in view of the present unsatis- 
factory state of affairs, the proper course to pur- 
sue is to abolish the monarchy and apply for 
annexation to the United States.” The Queen’s 
ministers appealed for help to the foreign lega- 
tions, while the leading citizens of the town 
were openly and publicly preparing to abolish 
the Queen’s government by force of arms. The 
United States Legation was in close touch with 
the best element both of the Americans and of 
the native Hawaiians. Realizing. the great sig- 
nificance of the revolution and the importance of 
the interests of his country, that were involved, 
the United States Minister, John L. Stevens 
(q.v.), had a force of 140 sailors and marines 
landed from the U.S.S. Boston, for the protection 
of American interests, and at once recognized the 
provisional government on behalf of his own. 
Commissioners were sent to the United States to 
negotiate a treaty of annexation, while Minister 
Stevens, believing that this small state was not 
safe from aggression, on his own responsibility 
declared Hawaii under the protection of the 
United States, Feb. 16, 1893. President Harrison 
submitted to Congress a treaty of annexation, 
but upon the accession of President Cleveland 
the treaty was withdrawn, the Minister’s action 
disavowed, and a special commissioner, Mr. 
Blount, was sent to the islands to report upon 
the situation. The commissioner’s report rep- 
resented that the action of Mr. Stevens had been 
unwarranted, and that it was the landing of the 
United States seamen that made the success of 
the revolution possible. The disposition of the 
United States government appearing to be fa- 
vorable to the deposed Queen, negotiations were 
entered upon for her restoration ; but her refusal 
to grant a general amnesty made it impossible to 
support her pretensions. Thrown upon its own 
resources, Hawaii was proclaimed a republic July 
4, 1894, and duly organized, with Sanford 33. 
Dole as President, and a Legislature of two 
chambers. In 1895 a monarchist revolt broke 
out, which was easily suppressed, and Queen 
Liliuokalani formally abdicated. The political 
excitement that had made the annexation ques- 
tion a disturbing one in the United States hav- 
ing ' subsided, and the Republican party being 
again in power, the government of Hawaii, then 
firmly established, renewed negotiations for an- 
nexation in 1898. 

In accordance with a resolution of Congress, 
passed July 7, 1898, the Hawaiian Islands were 
formally annexed Aug. 12, 1898. By the Act 
of Congress of April 30, 1900, all persons who, 
on Aug. 12, 1898, were citizens of the Republic 
of Hawaii were declared to be citizens of the 
United States and of the Territory of Hawaii. 
On June 14, 1900, Hawaii was organized as a 
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Territory, with ex-President Dole as the Terri- 
torial Governor, 

The political history of the Hawaiian Islands 
from their creation into a Territory of the United 
States has been singularly uneventful, in decided 
contrast with the troubled conditions which 
prevailed previous to that time. Tlie chief 
problem has been in connection with immi- 
gration and labor. This is discussed fully in 
the paragraph Immigration and Labor above. 
Mr. Dole continued to serve as Governor until 
1904, when he was succeeded by George E. Car- 
ter, who served until 1907. In February, 1909, 
the United States government decided to estab- 
lish a large military station at Hawaii and make 
it second only to the Department of the Philip- 
pines in importance. On May 27, 1910, President 
Taft approved an Act passed by Congress which 
in many important essentials amended the or- 
ganic act of the Territory. It provided for 
increases in the salaries of a number of the 
executive and judicial officers and of members of 
the Legislature; it settled doubts as to the ap- 
plicability of various Federal laws to Hawaii by 
providing that such laws,- which purport to re- 
late to all Territories, shall not apply to Hawaii, 
the provisions .of its organic act being deemed 
sufficient ; it settled doubts also as to the powers 
of the Legislature with reference to appropria- 
tions and also to the validity of numerous natu^ 
ralization laws made by the circuit courts; it 
improved in several respects the law relating to 
the disqualification of judges; it authorized the 
restoration to the Territory of land set aside 
but no longer needed for Federal purposes. The 
principal features of the act, however, were the 
provisions making changes in the land laws. 
(See Agriculture, above.) In 1912 the, contract 
for the dredging of the Pearl Harbor Channel 
was completed, and the harbor was entered for 
the. first time by a large war .vessel, the Calif or- 
nia, the fiagship of the Pacific fleet. The Legis- 
lature of 1913 enacted measures providing for 
direct primaries apd elections, .the merit system 
in certain services, the prohibition of political 
contributions by corporations, separate county 
and Territorial elections, county elections at 
large instead of by districts, shortening the bal- 
lot, and further adjustment of the relations be- 
tween the Territorial and local governments and 
the development of the latter. The same Legis- 
lature provided for a public-utilities commission 
with extensive power over public utilities of all 
kinds. In July, 191,3, L. E. Pinkham was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Territory to succeed 
W. F. Frear,'who had served from 1907. The 
rulers of, the monarchy and the chief officials of 
the republic of the Territory have been .as follows: 
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Kamehametha I 

Kainehameha II 

..1795-1819 
. .1819-1824 

Kaahmnatiu (Regent) . 

Kamehameha III 

Kamehameha IV 

. .1824-1832 
. .1832-1864 
.1.1866-1863 
. . 1863-1872 

Kamehameha V. . . . 

Lunalilo. . : , . 

Kalakaua * i,. . .j. 

. .1873-1874 
. . 1874-1891 

Liliuokalani 

..1891-1893 

?EESIDENT 

Sanford B. Dole. . . A 

. . 1893-1898 

' ' TElRBlTOIlIAL (SOVERNOES 

SMiford B. Dolei 

George R. Carter 1 ' . 

W.^, Frear ... i . • . t 

E. E. pinkham 

. A898-1904 
J.1904-1907 
. .1907-1913 
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HAWABDENT^ hHr'dcn. A market town in 
Flintshire, Wales, 8 miles southeast of Clums- 
ier. Population of parish, 1901, 15,817; 1911, 
20,571. Near by stands Hawarden Castle, long 
the residence of William Ewart Gladstoiu*. The 
castle, built in 1752, stands near the. ruins of an 
older one granted by William tlie Con<pieror to 
his nephew, Hugh of Avranches, called by the 
Welsh ‘The Wolf.” After xnany vicissitudes it 
became the property of Croxxiwell’s Lord Chief 
Justice, Sergeant Glynnc, from whom it d(‘- 
scended to Mrs. Gladstone. Si, Deniol’s Library 
and Hosj.el, established by Gladstone in 1896, is 
housed in magnificent Gothic buildings, (^rt‘(it(‘d 
in 1902 as part of tbo national memorial to that 
statesman. . Consult Morley and Friedericdis, 
“In William Gla-dstone’s Village,” in Strand 
Mgga&ine, vol. xyi (London, 1808). 

HAWEIS^ hgTs, Huoh Keoxnald (1838- 
1901). An English clergyman and author. Ho 
was born at Egham, Surrey; graduated at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, in 1859; served under 
Garibaldi at the siege of Capua in 1860; and, 
after several other curacies, in 1866 became cu- 
rate qf St. James’s Church, Marylebone, Lon- 
don. Indefatigable in his efforts to educate the 
masses, he strongly advocated the opening of 
libraries, galleries, and museums on Sundays. 
He often lectured, at the Royal Institution and 
was a Lowell, Institute lecturer in Boston ixi 
18?5.. Ho was the Anglican delegate to the Chi- 
cago Parliament of iReligions in 1893 and for the 
next two years continued a successful lecture 
an^ preaching tour around the world. He was 
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for some time editor of OasseWs Magazine, His 
numerous published works include: Music and 
Morals (1871); American Humorists (1883); 
Christ and Christianity (5 vols., 1886-87); The 
Broad Church (1891) ; Travel and Talk (2 vols., 
1897) ; Old Violins (1898). 

HA WEIS, Mary Eliza (Joy) (?-1898). An 
English author, artist, and philanthropist, daugh- 
ter of the genre painter T. M. Joy, born in Lon- 
don. She married the Hev. H. R. IJaweis, was 
a member of the Society of Authors and of the 
Society of Woman Journalists, vice president of 
the Maternity Society and of the Central Na- 
tional Society for Women’s Suffrage, and super- 
intendent of the Mercy Branch of the British 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. She ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, the Dudley Gal- 
lery, and the British Institution, and was a 
successful illustrator. Among her publications 
are Chaucer for Schools (1900) and a novel, A 
Flame of Fire (1897). 

HAWES, h^z, Stephen (?-1523). An Eng- 
lish poet. He was born probably in Suffolk 
and was educated at Oxford. He traveled on the 
Continent and became a groom in the household 
of Henry VII. His rare minor poems are of 
interest chiefly to bibliophiles. But his Passe- 
tyme of Pleasure, or the Historic of Oraunde 
Amoure and la Bel Pucel (printed by Wjmkyn 
de Worde in 1509) occupies an important place 
in the history of English poetry. It is a long 
allegorical poem, written in seven-line stanzas, 
divided into 46 chapters. It describes the edu- 
cation and career of a perfect knight specifically, 
but in its secondary sense is an allegory of the 
life of man. Hawes is a Chaucerian, and Spenser 
possibly drew some slight aid from this dry 
allegorist in framing his Faerie Queene. Re- 
prints of sixteenth-century editions of the Passe- 
tyme of Pleasure have been made by Southey 
in English Poets (London, 1831) and by Wright 
(Percy Society, ib., 1845). 

HAWESVILLE, h^zMl. A city and the 
county seat of Hancock Co., Ky., 84 miles west 
by south of Louisville, on the Ohio River, and on 
the Louisville, Henderson, and St. Louis Rail- 
road (Map: Kentucky, D 4). It is in a coal- 
mining and lumbering district and manufactures 
tobacco, hubs, etc. Pop., 1900, 1041; 1910, 1002. 

HAW'EIlSrCH (from haw, hedge -{- finch), 
A large European finch, or grosbeak (Oocco- 
thraustcs coccothraustes) , considerably larger 
than the chaffinch. The adult male has the 
crown and back chestnut brown, the neck and 
rump gray, the wings partly black, the larger 
wing coverts white. The hawfinch exists nu- 
merously over the whole Palearctic Province and 
is only partly migratory, but is a very shy bird, 
avoiding man, and not much is known of its 
habits. It frequents orchards and hedgerows, 
seeking for berries and fruit, and gets its name 
from its supposed partiality for hawthorn ber- 
ries. It nests in hedgerows and in forest trees. 

HAWICK, h^ffk. A manufacturing town and 
ancient burgh or barony in Roxburghshire, Scot- 
land, at the junction of the Teviot and Slitrig, 
50 miles southeast of Edinburgh (Map: Scot- 
land, P 4) . It has important hosiery and tweed 
mills, dye works, and tanneries. Its grain and 
stock market is one of the most important in 
the south of Scotland. Its antiquities have al- 
most disappeared; the most important is the 
Moathill, an earthen work 30 feet high and 312 
in circumference. Its oldest church, dating from 
1214, was rebuilt in 1763. It has fine modern 
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residences, a handsome town hall, a splendid 
water supply, and a complete system of drain- 
age. Its municipal charter was granted in 1537. 
Pop., 1901, 17,303; 1911, 16,877. 

HAWK (AS. heafoc, hafuc, leel. hauhr, OHG. 
hahuh, hahih, Ger. EaMcht, hawk, from AS.' heh- 
han, Goth, hafjan, OHG. heffan, Ger. hehen, 
Eng. heave; connected with Lat. cap ere, to seize, 
Alb, leap, I seize). A term popularly meaning 
any bird of prey not an owl nor vulture. In a 
more restricted sense the word designates a 
section of the family, the AceipitrinsB, reckoned 
by falconers among the ignoble birds of prey. 
They have wings so short as not to extend to 
the extremity of the tail, and the bill short and 
curving from the base. In many of their charac- 
ters and habits, however, they make a very near 
approach to the true falcons. In this sense the 
term would exclude eagles, buzzards, harriers, 
kites, and the like. In fact, however, the scien- 
tific use is hardly more exact than the popular, 
and descriptions of the various birds so called 
will be found under Falcon, and under the 
names of groups or species, as Buzzard; Hen 
Hawk; Marsh Hawk; Pigeon Ha-wk; and so 
on. (See also Plate of Eagles and Hawks.) 
It should also be noted, however, that in some 
instances the name is entirely misapplied, or- 
nithologically speaking, to birds whose shape or 
actions suggest those 'of a falcon. Examples 
of this are “man-of-war hawk” (the frigate 
bird) and “nighthawk” (q.v.), or “mosquito 
hawk” (a nightjar). 

HAWK-BILLED PARROT. A large and 
remarkable parrot (Deroptypus accipitrinus) 
of the Amazon and Orinoco valleys, related to 
the Amazon group (Chrysotis) , and especially 
characterized by an erectile collar or ruff around 
the back of the neck. This ruff, the breast, and 
abdomen are dark red, each feather with a 
blue edge; the head is brown; the shoulder and 
inside of both wings and tail are black, while 
the plumage of the back wings and tail above are 
green. It frequents palm trees, utters a cry of 
piercing shrillness, and erects its ruff when 
angry or excited with a most threatening effect. 
It is said to become an admirable pet, as it is 
easily tamed, is very hardy, agile, and graceful 
in its movements, and is nearly as good a talker 
as the gray parrot. Consult Greene, Parrots in 
Captivity (London, 1884). 

HAWKE, Edw'ard, Baron (1705-81). An 
English admiral. He was born in London. He 
entered the navy in 1720 and served on the 
North American and West Indian stations until 
1725, when he returned to England and passed 
his examinations. After serving several years 
on various foreign stations, he came into promi- 
nence in the naval engagement at Toulon in 
1744, when he broke from the line of battle in 
order to engage the Spanish ship Poder and 
succeeded in compelling her to strike her colors. 
In 1747 he was promoted rear admiral of the 
white. In October of the same year he captured 
six out of a squadron of nine French men-of-war 
convoying a fleet of merchant vessels bound for 
the West Indies, and was created Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. In December of the same 
year he was chosen member of Parliament for 
Bristol. In May, 1748, he became vice admiral 
of the blue. In 1756 he succeeded Admiral 
Byng as commander of the fleet in the Medi- 
terranean. In 1759 he took charge of a squadron 
sent to cruise off Brest and to intercept a French 
fleet preparing for an invasion of England. On 
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the morning of l^ovembor 20 he sighted the 
French fleet under Admiral Conflans, off Belle- 
Isle, and notwithstanding that the French, trust- 
ing to their knowledge of the rocks and shal- 
lows, retired towards the shore, he engaged them 
with "such impetuosity that more than half of 
their vessels were either disabled, captured, or 
driven on shore. For this victory, gained with 
the loss of only two vessels, Hawke received the 
thanks of the House of Commons and a pension 
of £2000 per annum. In 1765 he was appointed 
vice admiral of Great Britain, and from 1766 to 
1771 he was First Lord of the Admiralty. In 
1776 he was raised to the peerage, with the title 
of Baron Hawke of T'owton. He died at Sun- 
bury, Oct. 16, 1781. Consult: Burrows, Life of 
Edioard Lord JEawhe (London, 1883); Freman- 
tle^s “Hawke,’’ in From. Howard to 'Nelson^ ed- 
ited by Laughton (London, 1899); Mahan, 
Types hf Naval Officers (Boston, 1901). 

HAWK EAGLE. A convenient term for a 
group of large birds of prey of the Old World 
which combine characteristics of both eagles and 
hawks and in most cases are crested. The best 
known of these is Bonelli’s hawk eagle {Nisaetus 
fasoiatus) i which ranges from Spain (where it 
is a common resident on the rock of Gibraltar) 
to the Far East, where it is one of the largest 
and most prominent birds of prey. In India it 
is numerous and conspicuous, both in the high 
mountains and in the lowland jungles, and is 
one of the large hawks called peacock killers. 
The booted eagle (Nisaetus pennatus) of the 
Mediterranean region, noted for its shrill scream, 
and the beautiful great crested eagle of Africa 
(Epizaetus 'bellicosus) are other representatives 
of the group, in which some authors include the 
crested eagle hawks of tropical America. 

HAWKE BAY. An inlet on the east coast 
of North Island, New Zealand, which gives its 
name to a provincial district, and a county be- 
tween Auckland and Wellington, surrounded by 
one of the two valuable tracts of the island 
(Map: New Zealand, North I., 0 6). The bay 
was named after Sir Edward Hawke, First Lord 
of the British Admiralty, when Captain Cook 
on Oct. 8, 1769, entered it for the first time. 
Napier, the chief city and port of the district, 
is on the bay. European settlement dates from 
1848. 

HAW'KEB. See Peddler. 

HAWKEB, Robert Stephen (1803-75). A 
Cornish poet and antiquary, born at Stoke 
Bamerel, Devonshire. He was educated at 
Pembroke College, Oxford (where he won the 
Newdigate prize in 1827 by a poem on Pompeii), 
was ordained in 1831, and went as vicar to Mor- 
wenstow, Cornwall, in 1884. Afterward the 
neighboring parish of Wellcbmbe was added to 
the living. Hawker did much for the people in 
his poor parish during his 40 years as priest 
among them, especially for the seafaring men. 
Towards the end of his life he became a Roman 
Catholic and in his last hours was received into 
that church. Mortimer Collins pictures Hawker 
as Canon Tremaine in his novel Sweet and 
Twenty. His works include: Records of the 
Western Shore (1832; 2d series, 1836) ; Boolesia 
(1840^1) ; Reeds Shaken hy the Wind (1843) ; 
Second Cluster (1844) ; Echoes from Old Corn- 
wall (1846-47) ; The Quest of the Sangraal 
(1864) ; Cornish Ballads and Other Poems (1869 
and 1884). His collected poetical works ap- 
peared in 1879, with a notice by J. C. Godwin. 
He also wrote Footprints of Former Men in Far 


Cornwall (1870). His most colobratod poem, 
And Shall Trelawny Dic^ first published anony- 
mously, was believed, even by such men as 
Scott and Dickens, to bo an old ballad. Con- 
sult: Lee, Memorials of the Late Rev. R. H. 
Hawker (London, 1876); Gould, The Vicar of 
Morwenstow (ib., 1876) ; C. E. Bylos, Life and 
Letters of R. S. Hawker (New York, 1905). 
There is an excellent critical study of Hawker 
in P. E. More’s Shelburne Essays (4th seriiis. 
New York, '1906). 

HAWKES'BHRY. A river of New South 
Wales, Australia. It rises in the Blue Moun- 
tains and flows northeast parallel with the coast 
until it passes Windsor, where it turns to the 
southeast and enters the Pacific at Broken Bay, 
20 miles north of Sydney (Map: New South 
Wales, F 3). Its length is about 330 miles, and 
it is navigable for ships of 100 tons to Windsor, 
about 50 miles from its mouth. It is crossed by 
a steel railway bridge, 2900 feet long. The 
Hawkesbury is remarkable for its inundations; 
in 1844 the waters rose 20 feet in a few hours, 
while earlier in its history tlie inundations dis- 
heartened the pioneers, who several tiiiK's lost 
their homesteads and produce. 

HAWKESBITRY. A town in Prc'scott Co., 
Ontario, Canada, on the Grand Trunk and tlie 
Canadian Northern railroads, and on the Ottawa 
River, 55 miles west by north of Montrc'al 
(Map: Ontario, K 2). It has large lumixu’, 
pulp, and paper mills, and excellent coinmuni- 
eation by both rail and water. I’he town owns 
its water and sewerage systems. Pop., 1901, 
4150; 1911, 4400. 

HAWKES'WOBTH, John (c.1715-73). An 
English writer. Apprenticx'd to an attorney, his 
first steps in literature were jn the footprints of 
Samuel Johnson, compiling parliamentary de- 
bates for the Gentleman's Magazine (1744), in 
which some of his poems were afterward pub- 
lished. Most of his essays appeared in the 
Adventurer, successor of the Rambler, which was 
very popular during the two y<'ar8 of its exist- 
ence (1752-54), and of which Hawkesworth was 
editor and joint founder. Besides adapting old 
and writing such new plays as Edgar and Emme- 
line (1761), ho wrote ilie words for an oratorio, 
Zimri (1760) ; an Oriental tale, Almoran and 
Hornet (2 vols., 1762) ; translated Fduelon’s 
T6l6maquc (1768); prepared an edition of tins 
Works of Jonathan Swift (6 vols., 1755), and, 
for the government, an unsatisfactory account 
(1733) of the voyages of Captain Cook and 
others in the southern seas. He was for so^ne 
time intimate with Dr. Johnson, whose style he 
could imitate to perfection; and his portrait 
was painted four times by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

HAWK'EYB. One of the names by which 
Natty Bumppo is called in Cooi)cr’s 'LeatlKU'- 
stocking novels. 

HAWKEYE STATE. Iowa. See States, 
Popular Names of. 

HAWK'ING- See under Falconry. 

HAW'KIHS, Antuony Hope (1803- ). 

An English novelist, known widely as “Anthony 
Hope.” , He was born in London and w^as edu- 
cated at Marlborough and at Oxford, wluu'e he 
took honors in classics. He studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1887* but gave up 
practice in 1894. In 1897 he visited the United 
States. His first book was A Man of Mark 
(1890), followed in quick succession by Father 
Stafford (1891); Mr. WitVs Widow (1892); 
Sport Royal, a collection of short stories (1893) ; 
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and The Prisoner of Zenda (1894; 60th ed., 
1914). This last book, the scene of which is 
laid in an imaginary principality of South Ger- 
many, is a happy combination of romanticism 
and modernity. Its immense success induced 
other authors to write uncounted numbers of 
novels of the same type, but not of the same 
quality. To the same year belong the delightful 
and brilliant Dolly Dialogues, which have been 
many times reprinted. Other of his novels are: 
The Chronicles of Count Antonio (1895) ; Come- 
dies of Courtship and The Eea'rt of Princess 
Osra (both 1896); Phroso (1897); Simon Dale 
and Rupert of Hentmu (both 1898) ; The King^s 
Mirror (1899); Quisante (1900); The Intru- 
sions of Peggy (1902) ; The Indiscretion of the 
Duchess (1904) ; Double Harness (1904) ; Sophy 
of Kravonia (1906); The Great Miss Dotoer 
( 1908 ) ; M rs. Maxon Protests ( 1911 ) . 

HAWKINS, Benjamin Waterhouse ( 1807- 
89 ) . An English animal sculptor and author, 
born in London. He lived at Knowsley, the seat 
of the Earl of Derby, for five years, where he 
studied animal sculpture. He was assistant 
superintendent of the International Exhibition 
of 1851, and in 1852 the Crystal Palace Company 
employed him to make restorations of extinct 
animals, in which he was an expert. In 1868 
he lectured in New York City and other cities 
of the United States, where he afterward re- 
sided. He was employed by the Central Park 
commissioners of New York City in restoring 
the forms of extinct creatures, but later adminis- 
trations rejected his work, much of which was 
destroyed. He wrote: Elements of Form (1842) ; 
Comparative Vieio of the Human and Animal 
Frame (1860) ; Atlas of Comparative Osteology 
(1865), with Huxley; Artistic Anatomy of 
Cattle and Sheep (1867); Artistic Anatomy of 
the Dog and Deer (1876). 

HAWKINS, Dexter Arnold (1825-86). An 
American lawyer, born in Camden, Me. He 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1848, after 
which he divided his time between teaching, 
traveling, and studying law until 1854, when he 
began to practice in New York City. He lec- 
tured and wrote on various subjects, but espe- 
cially on education, which engaged his chief in- 
terest. He was largely instrumental in securing 
the establishment of the National Bureau of 
Education, and his pamphlets did much to open 
the eyes of the people to abuses practiced under 
the educational laws of New York. His publica- 
tions include: Sectarian Appropriations of Pub- 
lic Money and Property (1869); Report on 
Compulsory Education (1874) ; The Duty of the 
State to Protect the Free Common Schools by 
Organic Law (1871); The Roman Catholic 
Church in "New York City, and the Public Land 
and Public Money (1880); The Redemption of 
the Trade Dolla/r (1886). 

HAWKINS, Hamilton Smith (1834-1910). 
An American soldier, born in South Carolina. 
He graduated at the United States Military 
Academy in 1865 and in 1861 entered the army. 
In 1883 he attained the rank of major and in 
1889 was promoted to be lieutenant colonel. ^ In 
1888 he became commandant at the United 
States Military Academy, in 1894 colonel, and 
in the same year commandant of the Fort 
Leavenworth school. During the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War he commanded the division which took 
San Juan Hill in the second day’s battle at 
Santiago. In 1898 he was promoted to be briga- 
dier general and retired. 


HAWKINS, or HAWKYNS, Sir John 
(1532-95). An English naval commander, the 
son of William Hawkins, a merchant and sea 
captain of Plymouth, who had made several 
voyages to America. He was born at Plymouth. 
He followed the sea from an early age, and by 
1561 had made several voyages as far as the 
Canaries. In 1562, with influential backing, 
he sailed from England with three ships, secured 
a cargo of 300 negroes on the coast of Sierra 
Leone, and then crossed the Atlantic to the West 
Indies, where he forced the Spaniards to take 
slaves in exchange for hides, spices, sugar, and 
ginger. He himself returned to England, but 
sent two shiploads of merchandise to Spain, 
where they were seized and the cargoes con- 
fiscated. This loss did not deter him from 
fitting out another expedition on a larger scale 
in 1564, in which the Earl of Pembroke and 
Hobert Dudley, later Earl of Leicester, were 
among his partners, and in which Queen Eliza- 
beth herself was interested to the extent of 
lending him her ship Jesus. With four vessels 
he sailed to the African coast, where his cargoes 
of negroes were obtained only after hard fight- 
ing. After a show of arms at Burburata, Vene- 
zuela, and at Bio de la Hacha, a ^‘satisfactory 
trade was opened” and his negroes at length dis- 
posed of. Sailing northward, Hawkins relieved 
the French colony of Laudonniere, on >St. John’s 
Biver, Fla., leaving them provisions and a small 
ship, and thence sailed homeward. The voyage 
was exceedingly profitable for all the partners, 
and Hawkins was granted a coat of arms for 
his skill. The protests of the Spanish were so 
great at this threat to their trade monopoly that 
it was not until 1567 that the Queen would 
consent to let Hawkins undertake another 
voyage. Then, indeed, she showed her favor so 
far as again to lend him the Jesus, quite likely 
becoming thereby a partner in the enterprise. 
On October 2 the little fleet of six ships, one of 
which, the Judith, was commanded by Francis 
Drake (q.v.), a kinsman of Hawkins, set sail 
from Plymouth. Following the course of his 
previous voyages, Hawkins sailed first to Sierra 
Leone, where about 500 negroes were obtained, 
and where some Portuguese merchantmen were 
plundered and more than 70,000 pieces of gold 
secured from them. Again force had to be used 
before the Spanish in the West Indies would 
trade with them. A large part of his cargo was 
disposed of at Bio de la Hacha, Cartagena, 
and other ports, and they had turned their 
prows towards home*, when, according to Hawk- 
ins’s account, a storm drove them into the har- 
bor of San Juan de Lua (Vera Cruz) on the 
coast of Mexico. There, on September 17, a 
day after they had entered the port, they were 
beset by a Spanish fleet of 13 ships. After 
three days’ negotiation a peaceful agreement 
was arrived at, and the Spanish fleet entered the 
harbor. The truce was short-lived, however, and 
on the 24th a conflict was precipitated. Hawkins 
defended his ships stubbornly, but the odds 
against him were overwhelming. The Jesus was 
disabled, and Hawkins transferred himself to the 
Mission, one of- his smaller ships, in which he 
finally escaped to sea. The Judith, with Drake 
in command, was the only other English ship 
that got away from the harbor. After this 
disastrous voyage Hawkins remained in England 
for some years, was elected to Parliament in 
1572, and in 1573 was made Treasurer and 
Comptroller of the Boyal Navy. His practical 
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experience as a navigator enabled him to bring 
about a number of important improvements in 
the rigging and construction of the ships of the 
navy; and in spite of charges of dishonesty in 
contract work the navy was made more efficient 
than it had ever been before. In 1588 he took 
part as a rear admiral in the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, personally commanding the 
Victory, and winning knighthood for his bravery 
in action. In 1595 he accompanied Sir Francis 
Drake in an unsuccessful expedition to the West 
Indies in search of Spanish treasure and died at 
sea off Porto Rico the 12th of November. He 
was one of the founders, with Drake, of the fund 
for disabled seamen known as ‘‘the chest at 
Chatham,” and in 1592 built the Sir John Haw- 
kyns Hospital at Chatham. Consult: Campbell, 
Lives of the Admirals (London, 1812-17) ; 
Southey, Lives of the BriUsh Admirals (ib., 
1833-40) ; The Haiokins’s Voyages, Hakluyt So- 
ciety Publications (ib., 1877) ; Winsor, Narra- 
tive and Gritical History of America, vol. iii 
(Boston, 1884) ; Adams, EngUsh Heroes in the 
Reign of Elizabeth (Edinburgh, 1902) ; G. A. R. 
Callender, Boa Kings of Britain (3 vols.. New 
York, 1907) ; Walling, A Sea-Dog of Devon (ib., 
1907). 

HAWKINS, Sib John (1719-89), An Eng- 
lish writer on music. He was born in London, 
became a lawyer, and devoted his leisure to his 
favorite study of music. His marriage to a 
wealthy woman in 1753 enabled him to indulge 
his passion for acquiring rare works of music, 
and he bought the collection formed by Dr. 
Pepusch, which he subsequently presented (1779) 
to the British Museum. On such materials he 
founded his celebrated work on the General His- 
tory ol the Science and Practice of Music (1776; 
republished 1853 and 1875), which, although 
badly written, contains much of historical value. 
In fact, Burney (q.v.), whose history is equally 
famous, did not scruple to avail himself of the 
material first collected by Hawkins, 

HAWKINS, or HAWKYNS, SiB Richabd 
(c,1562-1022) . An English naval hero, only son 
of the more famous Sir John Hawkins (q.v.). 
He went to the West Indies for the first time in 
1582 with an expedition commanded by his 
uncle, William Hawkins. In the fight against 
the Invincible Armada (1588) he commanded 
the Queen's ship Swallow^ and in 1593 he set 
out with three vessels on a voyage around the 
world, for purposes of preying on the Spaniards 
and for exploration and discovery. An account 
of the early part of this voyage was written by 
himself many years afterward and is therefore 
not to be too greatly relied upon. He touched 
at various places on the east coast of South 
America, passed through the Straits of Magel- 
lan, and then sailed northward to Valparaiso, 
which he captured and plundered; but on June 
18, 1694, almost exactly a year after he had left 
England, he was attacked in the Bay of San 
Mateo by two Spanish ships under the com- 
mand of Don Beltran de Castro, a brother-in- 
law of the Viceroy. The English numbered only 
about 75 men at this time, while the Spaniards 
are said to have been at least 10 times as nu- 
merous. After three days of fighting Hawkins 
surrendered on condition that the prisoners’ 
lives should be spared and that they should be 
sent back to England as soon as possible. In 
spite of this he was kept in Lima until 1597 
and then sent to Spain, where he was imprisoned 
until 1602. When released, he returned to Eng- 


land, where he was knighted, elected a rnetnb(»r of 
Parliament, and made vice admiral of Devon. 
In 1620-21 he was vice admiral under vSir 
Robert Mansell of the xinsuccessful expedition 
against the pirates of Algiers. CV)nsult Mark- 
ham, The Hawkins's Voijaqes (London, 1878). 

HAWKINSVILLE, ha'kinz-vll. A city and 
the county seat of I’ulaski Oo., Ga., 49 miles 
by rail south of Macon, on the Ocmulgee River, 
at the head of navigation, and on the Soiitiiern, 
the Hawkinsville and Florida Southern, the 
Hawkiifsville and Western, and the Wrightsville 
and Tennille railroads (Map: Georgia, 0 3). It 
is the centre of a region which ships agricultural 
produce, lumber, naval stores, and cotton, ami 
has a cotton mill, cotton gins and compresses, 
cottonseed-oil mills, carriage and wagon shops, 
a hardwood mill, fertilizer factories, a brickyard, 
etc. The city owns its water workKS and electric- 
light plant. Pop., 1900, 1013; 1010, 3420. 

■ HAWK MOTH. A moth of the family Sphin- 
gida>. These moths have very stout bodies and 
long, narrow wings. The sucking tube is usually 
very long and when not in use is coil(‘d spirally 
under the head. Most of the hawk moths arcs 
large, strong on the wing, and fly at dusk. The 
larger species are not infrequently called hum- 
ming-bird moths, because wiiile sipping nectar 
they have the same poised attitude of the body 
as the humming birds, maintained by a rapid 
wing movement. They are all beautiful moths, 
but in quiet hues — olive, gray, or brown being 
the prevailing colors, with a bit of yellow or 
pink in some species. The larvso have given tlie 
name “sj>hinx” to the type g(‘nu« of the fjimily, 
because of the stiff, erect poise assum(*(l by them 
when disturbed. Near the posterior end of tin* 
body a dorsal horn, tubercle, or knob is usually 
present. About 100 North American Ki)eci(*s 
have been described. The most common species 
are the tomato worm and the. tobacco or “horn” 
worm (qq.v.). ‘Consult Beutenmilllcr, “Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Sphingidm Found witliin 
Fifty Miles of New York City,” in Bulletin 
of the American Museum of Natural Histoni, 
vol. vii (New York, 1898), and Rothschild and 
Jordan, A Revision of the Sphingidev (Tring, 
Eng., 1903). 

HAWK OWIi. 1. A large and remarkable 
owl {Surnia ulula) of the subarctic region of 
both continents, occasionally Bt^<‘n in central 
Europe and the northern United States in mid- 
winter. It is about 16 inches long and mottled 
brown in color, tlie American specimens being 
darker, as a rule, than those of the Old World. 
There are no oar tufts, the top of the head sotmis 
flat, and the face very hawklike; it is also 
hawklike in its manner of flight and is often 
seen abroad in full daylight. It feeds upon 
birds and small mammals and always appears in 
large numbers when the lemtuings become. phmti- 
ful and take to migrating. It usually nests in 
the hollow of a broken tree top, and defimds 
its five to eight white eggs or young with gr(*at 
courage. In Alaska it is not uncommon and 
destroys many ptarmigan. See Plate of Owlh, 

2. Any of the owls of the genus Ninooo, or 
HieraeogloAioi, inhabiting southeastern Asia and 
Australia and also Madagascar, often distin- 
guished as “Oriental hawk owls.” Their small 
heads, long tails, and hard plumage give them 
a very falconine appearance, and the Australian 
species {Nmoof, or Hieracoglaua, strenua) 
reaches a length of 24 inches. 

HAWKS, Fbanois Listeb (1789-1860). An 
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American clergyman, born at iN'ewbern, N. C. 
He graduated at the University of North Caro- 
lina (Chapel Hill) in 1815, studied law under 
Judge William Gaston, of Newbern, was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and was elected from New- 
bern to the State Legislature, He studied the- 
ology under the direction of the Kev. W. M. 
Green (later Bishop of Mississippi) ; was or- 
dained to the diaconate in 1827; in 1830 was 
elected professor of divinity in Washington Col- 
lege (now Trinity, Hartford, Conn.) ; and in 
1831 was instituted rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, New York City; later in 1831 he was 
elected to the rectorship of St, Thomas’s parish, 
New York, in which office he continued until 
1843. He was appointed professor of ecclesiasti- 
cal history in the General Theological Seminary 
in 1833 and in 1835 and in 1836 visited Eng- 
land for the purpose of making copies of docu- 
ments pertaining to the early history of the 
Protestant Episcopal church in America. From 
the 18 large folio volumes of manuscripts he 
prepared two works — on Virginia (1836) and 
Maryland (1839) respectively. Because of 
criticism of these, he then withdrew from the 
undertaking. A school, St. Thomas Hall, estab- 
lished by him at Flushing, L. I., in 1839, became 
involved in financial embarrassments and failed 
in 1843. Upon the establishment of the Univer- 
sity of Louisiana he was elected its first presi- 
dent. In 1849 he returned to New York as rec- 
tor of the church of the Mediator, later merged 
with Calvary parish, the rectorship of which 
he assumed. In 1862, owing to difference of 
opinion between his parishioners and himself 
regarding the Civil War, he resigned, and until 
1865 he was rector of Christ Church, Baltimore, 
Md. He became rector of the newly organized 
parish of the Holy Saviour in New York in 
1865. He was a scholar of high attainment, 
particularly in ecclesiastical history, and an 
eloquent preacher. Prom 1855 to 1861 he served 
as president of the American Geographical So- 
ciety. The long list of works written or edited 
by him further includes: Oommentari/ on the 
Constitutions and Canons of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States ( 1841 ) ; 
Egypt and its Monuments ( 1849 ) ; A History 
of North Carolina (1857); Narrative of Com- 
modore Perry’s Expedition, Compiled from 
Perry’s Original Notes and Journal (1856) ; 
and (with W. S. Perry) Documentary History 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America (vols. i and ii, 1863- 
64). Consult the sketch by Richardson (re- 
printed from the Americim Quarterly Church 
Review for April, 1867) in a memorial volume 
(New York, 1868) ; also the commemorative 
discourse by Morgan (ib., 1867). 

HAWKS'BEE, Feancis. The name of two 
English physicists. See BIauksbee. 

HAWKSBILL TURTLE, or Cabet. A large 
carnivorous sea turtle {Cheloma, or Eret- 
mochelys, imhricata ) , so named on account of 
the shape of its bill, which is a formidable 
weapon. Its flesh is not good food, but its eggs 
are sweet. The species is valuable for the plates 
of its shell, which overlap each other, and fur- 
nish the tortoise shell of commerce. This turtle 
is common in tropical seas, especially the West 
Indies, the South Sea Islands, and in the 
Indian Ocean. 

HAWKSHAW, hftk'sha, Sra John (1811- 
91). An English civil engineer, born in York- 
shire, England. After a common-school educa- 


tion in Leeds, he turned to the practical study 
of engineering, went to Ireland in 1831 to serve 
under Alexander Nimmo, and in 1832 engaged 
in mining engineering in Venezuela. He re- 
turned in 1834, was connected with various Eng- 
lish and German railroads, canals, and docks, 
settling in London in 1850 as a consulting en- 
gineer. His subsequent professional work was 
concerned with many branches of engineering, in 
all of which he displayed intimate knowledge 
and sound judgment; and he was consulted 
regarding almost all the great engineering proj- 
ects of his time in Europe. He constructed 
the Charing Cross, East London, and Cannon 
Street railroads ; a tunnel under the Severn 
River; the Clifton Suspension Bridge, the Lon- 
donderry Bridge in Ireland, and the Nerbudda 
Bridge in India; and the Amsterdam Ship 
Canal. He was often the government commis- 
sioner in investigating sanitary and military 
matters and in .1863 was the engineer sum- 
moned to report finally upon the plans and site 
for the Suez Canal, then in course of construc- 
tion and subject to much hostile criticism. He 
was at one time engineer of the original Channel 
Tunnel Company and believed in its feasibility 
as an engineering project. In 1873 he was 
knighted. He became a member of the Royal 
Society in 1855, was president of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers from 1862 to 1864, was made 
president of the British Association in 1875, 
and was an honorary member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. His published works 
include Reminiscences of South America (1838) 
and a large number of reports dealing with his 
varied professional labors. 

HAWKS'LEY, Thomas ( 1807-93 ) . An Eng- 
lish civil engineer, born at Arnold, near Not- 
tingham. He was educated at the Nottingham 
grammar school and in 1822 began an appren- 
ticeship to an architect and surveyor named 
Stavely, who later took him into partnership. 
His first important engineering work was the 
development of an increased water supply for 
Nottingham in 1830. In 1852 he removed to 
London, where his fame and reputation grew 
rapidly, until he was recognized as the greatest 
authority on water-works engineering in Eng- 
land and one of the foremost engineers in that 
branch in the nineteenth century. At one time 
or another he was engaged in some capacity, 
either as a consulting or constructing engineer, 
by almost every large city in the United King- 
dom. His greatest achievements were in con- 
nection with the Sheffield and Leicester water 
works and the planning and construction of the 
Vyrnwy Dam of the Liverpool water works. On 
the latter work he was for some time joint 
engineer with George F. Deacon. He resigned 
before the dam was completed, alleging that its 
stability was in question. The allegation was 
not supported by a subsequent investigation, and 
the dam has stood safely for several decades. 
He was president of the Institute of Civil En- 
gineers for two years (1871-73), president of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 
1876-77, and was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1878. 

BLAWKSGVCOOB, Nicholas ( 1661-1736 ) . An 
English architect, born in Nottinghamshire. At 
18 years of age he entered the service of Sir 
Christopher Wren, under whose supervision he 
built several important structures. He became 
deputy surveyor at Chelsea Hospital (1682-90), 
clerk of the works of Greenwich Hospital in 
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1698, and deputy surveyor in 1705. He after- 
ward was associated on more equal terms with 
his former master and with Sir John Vanbrugh. 
He assisted Wren in building St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral from 1675 to 1710, was associated with Sir 
John Vanbrugh at Castle Howard, Yorkshire, 
and also at Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire. At 
Oxford he designed the library and the south 
quadrangle of Queen’s College and also the 
north quadrangle ( with the exception of the 
library) of All Souls’ College. At the close of 
Queen Anne’s reign Hawksmoor was appointed 
one of the surveyors for the building of 50 new 
churches and designed six of these, the best 
being that of St. Mary Woolnoth, with a very 
fine interior, and St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
noted for its portico. After the death of Wren, 
in 1723, Hawksmoor was appointed surveyor- 
general of Westminster Abbey and completed 
the two western towers after his former mas- 
ter’s designs. He also drew designs for monu- 
ments and bridges. He was not remarkable 
for creative genius, his chief excellence being a 
mastery of details and construction ; but, on the 
other hand, some of the buildings attributed to 
his more eminent associates are believed to have 
been designed by him. 

HAWK WEED' {Eieracium,) , A genus of 
plants of the family Compositae. The species 
are annual or perennial, with leafless scapes or 
leafy stems, one-flowered, or many-flowered; the 
leaves, stems, and involucres in many species 
are hairy. The liawkweeds are very numerous, 
natives of the temperate and colder regions of 
the Northern Hemisphere, particularly abundant 



in Europe. The flowers are generally yellow. 
The orange hawkweed {Hieraoium aiirantia- 
cum) f a perennial, 1 to 2 feet high, is a native of 
the south of Europe, often cultivated in gardens 
for its rich orange flowers. It has been intro- 
duced into Canada and the New England States^ 
where it has become one of the most trouble- 
some weeds in grasslands. Experiments con- 
ducted at the Vermont Experiment Station, 


showed that it could be eradicated by salt sown 
at the rate of 300 pounds per acre. Every plant 
was killed, and the grass, a species of Festuca, 
was improved by the treatment. Plowing under 
and devoting tlie land to hoed crops will destroy 
it. There are a dozen or more species, native or 
introduced, in tlie eastern United States, Hier- 
acium venosuni, rattlesnake weed, or Robin’s 
plantain, is a common species from Maine to 
Georgia and westward, occurring in diw woods 
and sandy places. 

HAWK'WOOB, SiE John de (?-1394). An 
English soldier of fortune. He is reported to 
have fought with the Black Prince at Crecy 
and Poitiers and to have been knighted by Ed- 
ward III; but by 1360 he was at the head of a 
body of freebooters, plundering Gascony and 
the northern parts of Italy. His thousand 
lancers, each with knight and page, came to be 
known, as the White Company, and, joined to 
double their number of foot soldiers, armed with 
stout bows of yew, they spread terror through- 
out southern Europe, devastating villages, hold- 
ing great noblemen for ransom, and exacting 
heavy toll from the clergy. After serving under 
the Marquis of Montferrat, the White Company 
went into the pay of the Pisan Republic, which 
was then engaged in a Florentine war. From 
that time onward Hawkwood took a prominent 
part in the strife between the different Italian 
republics, fighting generally upon the side of 
Florence, by whom he was paid a pension. He 
fought both for and against Pope Gregory XI. 
He was endowed with an equal talent for 
strategy and for organization. He spent the 
last years of his life among the Florentines, 
who buried him with great pomp. Consult Sir 
John Hawkiooody translated from the Italian of 
Temple-Leader and Marcotti by Leader Scott 
(Florence, 1889). 

HAWKYNS. See Hawkins. 

HAW'LEY, Charles B. (1858-1916). An 
American musician, born in Brookfield, Mass. 
He studied composition under Dudley Buck, 
Joseph Mosenthal, and C. B. Rutenber, and voice 
culture with G. J, Webb, P. A. Rivarde, and 
Gustav Federlein. He became baas soloist in the 
Calvarj^ Episcopal Churcli, New York, assist- 
ant organist of St. Thomas’s, and in 1883 direc- 
tor of the choir at the Broadway Tabernacle. 
His compositions include many excellent and 
popular songs and considerable Church music. 

HAWLEY, Edwin (1850-1912). An Ameri- 
can railroad official, born at Chatham, N. Y. 
Early in life he sold produce, was a newsboy in 
New York City, and was successful as an owner 
of tugboats. Employed by Collis P. Huntington 
on the Southern Pacific, he quickly rose to a 
position of importance in the railroad world. As 
a buyer and seller of railroads and railroad 
stocks, he in a measure occupied the place left 
vacant by the death of E. H. Harriman. He 
purchased the Minneapolis and St. Louis, the 
Iowa Central, the Colorado and Southern 
(which he sold to James J. Hill), the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, the Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
Louisville, and the Hocking Valley railroads ; 
and he gained a controlling interest in the 
Chicago and Alton and in the Missouri, Kansas, 
and Texas. He left a fortune of more than 
$25,000,000. 

HAWLEY, Gideon ( 1727-1807 ) . An Ameri- 
can missionary among the Indians. He was 
born in a part of Stratford that is now Bridge- 
port, Conn., graduated at Yale in 1749, and under 
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the supervision of Jonathan Edwards began work 
among the Indians at Stoekbridge in 1752. Two 
years later he undertook a mission to the Iro- 
quois on the Susquehanna River, but he was 
driven out in 1756 by the French and Indian War. 
After the war he attempted to return, but was 
deterred by the danger. The latter part of his 
life was passed in ^missionary service among 
the Indian tribes at Mashpee, Mass. 

HA WliEY, Joseph (1723-88). An American 
statesman of the Revolutionary era. He was 
born in Northampton, Mass., graduated at Yale 
in 1742, and studied for the ministry, but finally 
became a lawyer. He was a delegate to the 
Massachusetts Congress (1774-75) and a special 
pleader for popular rights. 

HAWXEY, Joseph RoswelIi (1826-1905). 
An American politician and legislator, born in 
Stewartsville, N. C., Oct. 31, 1826. His father, 
a Connecticut Baptist clergyman, returned to 
his native State in 1837, and there the son was 
brought up and imbued with antislavery ideas. 
He was educated at Hamilton College (New 
York), where he graduated in 1847, afterward 
studying law, and beginning practice at Hart- 
ford, Conn., in 1849. He immediately entered 
politics as a Free Soil Democrat, became chair- 
man of the party’s State Committee, and in 1852 
editor of its principal State organ, the Charter 
Oak, The movement which resulted in the 
founding of the Republican party received his 
support, and the first meeting for its organiza- 
tion in Connecticut was held in his office. In 
the next year he abandoned the law and became 
editor of the Hartford Evening PresSf the newly 
established Republican paper. Twenty-four 
hours after President Lincoln’s first call for 
troops, Hawley recruited the first company of 
volunteers raised in the State, which became 
Company A of the First Connecticut Regiment, 
with Hawley as captain. He participated in 
the first battle of Bull Run, after which he be- 
came lieutenant colonel of the Seventh Connecti- 
cut Volunteers, with it took part in the Port 
Royal expedition, and was present at the siege 
and capture of Fort Pulaski. In January, 1863, 
as colonel, he took his regiment to Florida and 
was present at the siege of Charleston and cap- 
ture of Fort Wagner. In February, 1864, he 
commanded a brigade in the battle of Olustee, 
Fla., and later in the same year saw active cam- 
paigning in Virginia, being present at the siege 
of Petersburg. In September, 1864, he was pro- 
moted brigadier general of volunteers. In 1865 
he served as General Terry’s chief of staff, was 
with Sherman in the Carolina campaign, and 
on September 25 was brevetted major general. 
In April, 1866, he was elected Governor of Con- 
necticut. In 1867 he was defeated for reSlection 
and turned his attention to journalism, pur- 
chasing the Hartford Courant, with which he 
united the Press, and, for the the rest of his 
life produced one of the most influential Re- 
publican newspapers in the country. He became 
prominent as a Republican campaign speaker, 
was chairman of the Republican National Con- 
vention in 1868, and chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions at the Convention of 1876. In 
November, 1872, he was elected to fill a vacancy 
in Congress and was reflected for a full term 
to the Forty-third Congress, serving from 1873 
to 1875, and taking part in the fight for sound 
money and the resumption of specie payments. 
He was defeated in 1874 and 1876, but was 
again elected in 1878, serving from 1879 to 1881, 


and at the end of the term was elected to the 
United States Senate. He was president of the 
United States Centennial Committee from 
March, 1873, to the completion of the work of 
the Centennial Exposition. In 1884 he was a 
candidate for the presidential nomination be- 
fore the Republican National Convention. He 
was reelected to the Senate in 1887. 1893, and 
1899, served as chairman of the Senate commit- 
tees on the Civil Service and on Military Af- 
fairs, was a persistent advocate of strong coast 
defenses, vigorously opposed the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Bill, and favored an international copy- 
right. On March 3, 1905, at the close of his 
fourth term as Senator and 14 days before his 
death, he was placed on the retired list of the 
army with rank of brigadier general. 

HAWORTH, hg-'werth, Adrian Habdy (1767- 
1833). An English entomologist and botanist, 
born at Hull. He studied law, but never prac- 
ticed it. His place of abode was alternately 
Cottingham and Little Chelsea, and he was 
founder in chief of the Entomological Society of 
London, afterward a section of the Linnsean 
Society, of which he was also a member. The 
Botanical Garden at Hull was begun under his 
direction, and he made collections of specimens, 
and wrote works upon botany and entomology, 
including: Observations on the Genus Mesem- 
hryanthemum (1794); Prodromus Lepidoptero- 
rum Britannicorum (1802), enumerating 793 
species; the sixth volume of the Botanist's Re- 
pository (1803); and Synopsis Plantarum Sue- 
culentarum (1812), which is planned on the Lin- 
nsean system, and gives in Latin the description, 
habitat, date of introduction, and month of 
flowering of each species. A supplement to this 
work was issued in 1819. 

HAWORTH, Erasmus (1855- ). An 

American geologist, born near Indianola, War- 
ren Co., Towa. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas in 1881 and from Johns Hopkins 
University (Ph.D.) in 1888 and taught in 
various colleges, becoming professor of geology 
and mineralogy at the University of Kansas in 
1892. He organized the Kansas Geological 
Survey in 1894 and became State geologist, 
joined the United States Geological Survey, and 
did much work for railroads and private cor- 
porations. His publications comprise vols. i- 
iii and viii and Bulletin I on the well waters of 
Kansas (1895-1904) and parts of vols. v and ix 
in the Reports of the Kansas State Geological 
Survey; the annual reports on the mineral 
statistics of Kansas (1897-1904) ; and bulletins 
of the Missouri and the United States geo- 
logical surveys. 

HAWORTH, Joseph ( 1855-1903 ) . An Ameri- 
can actor, born at Providence, R. I. At the age 
of 18 he became a member of a stock company 
in Cleveland, Ohio, where he was brought up, 
having already once appeared upon the stage 
there a year or two before with Charlotte 
Crampton in Richard III. During the season of 
1882-83 he toured with John McCullough. 
Afterward, for several years, he himself traveled 
as a star in The Bells, The Leavenworth Case, 
Hamlet, and other Shakespearean plays. In 
1896-98 he supported Madame Modjeska, play- 
ing an exceedingly effective Macbeth to her Lady 
Macbeth. His subsequent rdles included those 
of John Storm in The Christian, Rafael in The 
Ghetto, Vinicius in Stanislaus Stange’s version 
of Quo Vadis, and Cassius in Mr. Richard Mans- 
field’s production of Julius Gcesar, Consult 
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Strang, Famom Actors of the Dap m America 
(Boston, 1900), and Clapp and Edgett, Flayers 
of the Present (New York, 1899). 

HAW RIVEB. A name sometimes applied 
to tlie upper course of Cape Fear River (q.v.) 
in North Carolina, above its confluence with 
Deep River, the two being regarded as the head 
streams of the Cape Fear (Map: North Caro- 
lina, C 1). 

HAWSE, li^z or hxis (older form halse^ from 
Icel. hals, neck, fore part of a ship, AS. heals, 
Goth., OHG. hals, Ger. Hals, neck; ultimately 
connected with Lat. collum, neck). 1. The part 
of a ship in which the }ia%ose pipes, or heavy 
castings forming the lining for the hawse hole 
through which tlie anchor cable passes, are 
placed. 2. The direction of the cable by which 
the ship is riding. 3. The cables , of a ship when 
moored. A vessel is athwart the haiose of an- 
other when she or her chain is ahead of the 
latter and across her stem or chain, or nearly 
so. When a ship is moored, she is said to have 
a clear hawse when the chains lead from the 
hawse pipes to the anchors without touching 
each other. The hawse is open when the chains 
lead away from the bows to their respective 
anchors and the ship rides to both of them. If 
a ship lying in this position swings through 
180®, she will have a cross in her hawse, the 
chain leading from its pipe across the stem to 
the anchor which is on the other side; another 
swing of 180® in the same direction gives an 
elhow in the hawse; the next, a round turn; 
the next, a round turn and an elbow; the next, 
two round turm, etc. A ship is said to have a 
foul haiose if her hawse is neither open nor 
clear: When the chains are in this condition, 
the hawse must be cleared by unwinding one of 
them from the other. To effect this a chain 
pendant, called the elear haiose pendant, is led 
out of one of the hawse pipes and by*means of 
a large hook on the end firmly secxired to one 
of the chains, usually the lee one (i.e., the one 
which is hanging slack, not the one by which 
the ship rides ) . The clear hawse pendant being ' 
made fast inside the ship, the lee chain is un- 
shackled, and by means of a dip rope the end is 
dipped underneath the other and unwound from 
it. It is then brought into the ship and 
shackled to its other part again. This seems a 
very simple operation, but, owing to the great 
weight of the chain cables of large ships and 
to the fact that much of .the work must be done 
in a boat, perhaps in quite rough watei*, it is a 
very laborious and troublesome one. To avoid 
the necessity of it, heavy swivels, called mooring 
swivels, s,re frequently used. This device has 
two shackles attached to the lower part and 
two to the upper. The chains are unshackled 
and the inner ends attached to the upper 
shackles of the swivel and the other ends to its 
lower shackles. The ship thus moored is free 
to swing without fouling her chains so long as 
the swivel is kept in order so that it will revolve 
with the ship. See Moon; Moobing Swivel. 

The Hawse Buckler is an iron plate, hinged 
to the upper edge of the hawse pipe on the out- 
side of the ship and designed to close the hawse 
pipe against the admission of water when at 
sea. In recent ships the anchor is pulled up 
into the hawse pipe until the flukes take against 
the side of the ship, so no hawse bucklers are 
fitted. The Hawse Hole is the hole in sides of 
the ship through which the cable passes. 

The Hawse Pipe. A heavy casting which 


forms a lining for the hawse hohi and prevents 
the cable from tearing the plating of tlu‘ lunv. In 
ships carrying their anchors stowi'd in tlu‘ hawser 
pipes the latter are large tnioiigli to tak(' thriH^ 
parts of the chain easily. This grea tly racilitai('s 
putting on and taking off the mooring swived. 

HAWSER, hp,7/er or ha.s'er (older foinns 
halser, haulser, halsm; OF. haulsenr, from haul- 
ser, hausser, Fr. hausser, It. alr:are, to raisi', 
from Lat. altus, high). A rope of inanila fibia^ 4 
inches or more ip circumference, or a wir<‘ rop(‘ 
exceeding 3 inches in circuinf(‘V(mee. It was 
formerly the custom to call heavy ropes hawsi‘rs 
only when they were hawser-laid ; i.('., wlum 
they consisted of three plain-laid, thrt'c'-strandtHl 
ropes laid up left-handed. Larg(‘ ])Ia in-la id 
ropes were called tow liiu's. Iha^seiit ])ra('tioe 
is, however, less precise, all large roy)es being 
commonly referred to as hawsers; and ro])e 
which was formerly called hawser-laid is now 
called cable-laid. 

HAW^THOBN (from AS. ha\g]>orn, Ger. 
Eagedorn, from AS. haga, Eng. haw, hedge -|- 
porn, Eng. thorn), Cratmgus oxyacanfha. A 
shrub or small tree, native of Europe, Siberia, 
and northern Africa and sparingly introduced 
into the United States, which readies a heiglit 
of 25 feet. It lias roundish obovate three to 
five lobed deciduous leaves, and corymbs gener- 
ally of white, rose-colored, or sometimes dei^p- 
crimson flowers, succeeded by a small ri‘d fnfft 
{haw) with yellow pulp, winch, since they re- 
main on the tree after the leaves have fallen, 
afford winter food to birds. Of the many varie- 
ties of hawthorn, the Glastonbury tliorn — so 
named because supposed to have originated at 
Glastonbury Abbey-----is remarkable for its early 
flowering, which in England often takes place 
in the middle of the winter. The common kind 
blossoms in May or June. The winter flowers 
are, however, not gim orally followed by fruit, 
and a second flowering often takes place in the 
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same year. The common hawthorn is often pop- 
ularly called ''may,’' from the season of its 
flowering in England. It is also called “wliite- 
thorn/’ to distinguish it from the sloe or black- 
thorn. It is also sometimes employed as a stock 
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on wliich to graft apples and other pome fruit. 
The wood is very hard, close-grained, and takes 
a fine polish, but is apt to warp. A fermented 
liquor, whieli is very intoxicating, is made from 
the fruit in many parts of France. The haw- 
thorn is particularl; 5 r valuable as a hedge plant, 
for which purpose it is widely used in Great 
Britain, in consequence of its strong and plenti- 
ful spines, quick growth while young, its long 
life, and its ready adaptation to a variety of 
soils and especially to trimming. For this pur- 
pose it is propagated by seed. In the United 
States the name '^hawthorn” is applied to nearly 
all the numerous species of Gratcegus. See 
Crataegus ; Hedge. 

HAWTHORHE. A borough in Passaic Co., 
N. J., 2 miles north of Paterson, on the Erie 
and the Hew York, Susquehanna, and Western 
railroads (Map: New Jersey, D 2). There are 
railroad shops, glue and candy factories, dye 
mills, glassworks, etc. Hawthorne has adopted 
the commission form of government. Pop., 1900, 
2096; 1910, 3400. 

HAWTHORNE, Charles Webster (1872- 
) . An American genre and portrait painter, 
born in Maine. He started as oflace boy in a 
New York stained-glass factory, studied at night 
school and with Mowbray and Chase, and abroad 
in both Holland and Italy. He became a mem- 
ber of the National Academy in 1911 and in the 
same year was awarded the Thomas B. Clarke 
prize (of the academy). His winters were spent 
in Paris and New York, his summers at Prov- 
incetown. Mass., where he owned the Cape Cod 
School of Art. Among his works are: “The 
Trousseau,” Metropolitan Museum, New York; 
“Mother and Child,” Syracuse (N. Y.) Mu- 
seum; “Net Mender,” Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence; “Venetian Girl,” Worcester 
Museum; “The Family,” Buffalo Fine Ai’ts 
Academy. His technical facility is remarkable, 
and his interpretations of sitters and types 
show unusual ability to analyze character. 

HAW-^THORNE, Juliah (1846- ). An 

American novelist, born in Boston, son of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. He entered Harvard in 
1863, but did not graduate. He studied civil 
engineering in America and Germany, was en- 
gineer in the New York City Dock Department 
under General McClellan (1870-72), spent 10 
years abroad, and on his return edited his 
father’s unfinished Dr, Qrimshawe^s Secret 
(1883). While in Europe, he wrote the novels: 
Bressant (1873); Idolatry (1874); Garth 
(1877); Archibald Malmaison (1879); Sebas- 
tian Strome (1880). Of many novels written 
after his return to America, perhaps the most 
noteworthy are: Noble Blood (1884); Jolm 
Parmlee's Curse (1886); The Professor’s Sister 
(1888) ; A Fool of Nature (1899) ; One of Those 
Ooincidenees and Other Stories (1899). He 
wrote also: SaaDon Studies (1876); Nathamel 
Hawthorne and his Wife (1885) ; Confessions 
and Criticisms (1886); American Literature 
(1891); a History of the United States (1899, 
1912); and Hawthorne and his Circle (1903). 
His experiences in the Federal prison at Atlanta 
were related in The Subterranean Brotherhood 
( 1914) . See Morton, W. J. 

HAWTHORNE, Nathaniel (1804r-64). An 
American romancer. He was born at Salem, 
Mass., July 4, 1804. He was of English descent, 
.and his family had spelled their name “Ha- 
thorne,” to which Nathaniel added the “w.” 
His ancestor, William Hathorne, had accom- 


panied Winthrop in the Arhella in 1630. He 
settled first in Dorchester, and moved thence to 
Salem ( 1637), where he received a large grant of 
land. He seems to have been a man of strong and 
energetic will, and a Puritan of the grimmest 
type. John, his son, was like him in abilities 
and disposition, took an active part in the perse- 
cution of witches at Salem, and was a magistrate 
as well as a soldier. Two of the Hathornes 
were privateersmen during the Revolution. The 
novelist’s father, Nathaniel Hathorne (1776- 
1808), was also a sailor and sea captain, and 
married Elizabeth Clark Manning, of Salem, 
whose ancestors had emigrated to America in 
1679. They had three children, of whom Na- 
thaniel was the second. Upon her husband’s 
death, the mother took her children to her 
father’s house, but of Nathaniel’s boyhood we 
only know that he was fond of long solitary 
walks, and showed an hereditary longing for 
the sea. When he was 14 his mother went to 
live with his uncle, Richard Manning, at Ray- 
mond, Cumberland Co., Me. Nathaniel still 
eared more for nature than for study, hunted 
and roamed the woods, and jotted in his note- 
book impressions that show how close was his 
sympathy with nature, and how minute his 
observation. After a year here, he returned to 
Salem to prepare for college. He entered Bow- 
doin College in 1821, where he found three fel- 
low students who were destined to exercise much 
influence on his future — ^Horatio Bridge, the 
poet Longfellow, and the future President, 
Franklin Pierce. His scholarship was good, 
especially in the classics. Upon his graduation 
(1825), he r^urned to Salem. Here he led a 
somewhat secluded life, and still indulged in 
long walks and in literary studies, in which he 
is said, at times, to have become so absorbed 
that food would be left for him before his locked 
door. He wrote much, but destroyed almost as 
much, for he could not satisfy his taste. Fan- 
shawe, the first work of fiction that he com- 
mitted to the press, was issued anonymously 
in 1828. About this time he began to write 
short stories and essays for the Token, a holi- 
day annual under the direction of S. G. Good- 
rich. They were favorably received, but hardly 
justly appreciated. Goodrich persuaded Haw- 
thorne to do some hack work for an American 
Maga&ine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, 
,on which he worked for a time as editor (1836), 
at a salary of $500, but the magazine was in 
difficulties before the year was out. For the 
same publisher he compiled, with the collabora- 
tion of his sister Elizabeth, a Universal History, 
the pay for which, $100, he gave to his sister. 
Meantime his genius had been discovered by the 
London Athenceum, which quoted extracts from 
several of his most characteristic pieces, and 
with this encouragement and with the financial 
guaranty of Horatio Bridge, Goodrich brought 
out in 1837 the first collection of Twice-Told 
Tales, These were generously reviewed by Long- 
fellow, who praised the author’s genius and the 
beauty of his style; but they were received by 
the public with languid appreciation. 

-The slight returns from literature prompted 
Hawthorne to accept from the Collector of the 
Port of Boston, George Bancroft the historian, 
a post as weigher in the customhouse there, and 
in this office he measured coal, salt, and the like, 
at a salary of $1200. Salem was strongly Feder- 
alist in polities, and Hawthorne, an hereditary 
Democrat^ owed this position less to his own 
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abilities than to partisan policy. He performed 
his irksome work for two years (1839-41), but 
was dismissed on the advent of the Whigs to 
power. With a mind somewhat widened by this 
experience, he returned to Salem and to litera- 
ture, and wrote a series of sketches of New Eng- 
land history for children, which he published as 
Grandfather'^ s Chair (1841). In April of that 
year he was drawn to Brook Farm ( q.v. ) . He 
invested $1000 in the enterprise, his savings 
from tlie customhouse, and charmed his asso- 
ciates by his modest manliness; but, like the 
Miles Coverdale of his Blithedale Romance, a 
hardly disguised picture of this experiment, he 
was rather a looker-on than a participant. The 
genius of Brook Farm was discipline through 
society. Hawthorne’s taste was for solitude, 
and after a year’s patient experiment he left it, 
married Miss Sophia Peabody, of Salem, and 
made a home for himself at Concord, in the 
house that he has made memorable by his 
Mosses from an Old Manse, Here he wrote a 
second part of Grandfather^ s Chair (1842), and 
in 1842 published an enlarged collection of 
Tioice-Told Tales. In 1845 he edited the African 
Journal of his old classmate at Bowdoin, Horatio 
Bridge, and in the next year published two 
volumes of Mosses from an Old Manse, the fruit 
of his scholarly leisure. Many of these sketches, 
however, had first appeared in the Democratic 
Review, from whose irregular payments he de- 
rived most of his income, till it failed, much 
in his debt (1845). These stories include such 
masterpieces in miniature as*. The Celestial 
Railroad; The Procession of Life; Roger Mal- 
vinas Burial; Rappacoini^s Bought^; The Birth- 
mark; Young Goodman Brown; The Artist of 
the Beautiful, which, with some of the Twice- 
Told Tales, notably the four Legends of the 
Province House, first represent his mature genius. 
But they did not afford him a living, and after 
four years at Concord he returned in 1846 to 
the civil service, and accepted from the new 
Democratic administration the post of surveyor 
of the customhouse at Salem. There his powers 
ripened for three years, and reached their fullest 
expression in The Scarlet Letter (1850), tho 
first draft of which he wrote before leaving 
his post. He has told the story of this period 
in the introduction to the novel with an irony 
not a little resented by his fellow citizens, to 
whom, indeed, he felt he owed no debt, having, 
been, he said, “deliberately lied down” by thorn’ 
till he was at last removed from office. 

The Scarlet Letter, as written at Salem, 
seemed to him so sombre that ho submitted to 
his friend and publisher, James T. Fields, in 
Boston, a proposal to print with it some sketches 
in lighter vein, that may now be read in The 
Snow Image (1852), but Fields was so deeply 
impressed by the work that he persuaded Haw- 
thorne to revise and extend it, though he was 
skeptical enough to have the type distributed 
without stereotyping. The first edition of 5000 
copies was sold in two weeks. The book was 
immediately reset, at once reprinted in England, 
and on both sides of the Atlantic was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. It was Haw- 
thorne’s first sustained effort and his greatest. 
From this time till his death he devoted himself 
to writing, and found a ready market for his 
work. He moved in the summer of 1850 to 
Lenox, Mass., still eagerly seeking seclusion, save 
for the genial companionship of Herman Mel- 
ville, who lived at Pittsfield. Here he wrote The 


House of the Seven Gables (1851), a story of 
subtle power. The same year he wrote the 
juvenile Won^r Book published in 1852, In 
1851 he left Lenox for West Newton, where ho 
wrote The Blithedale Romance (1852), The Snow 
Image, and other Troice-Told Talcs (1852); and 
in the spring of the next year went back to lus 
old favorite Concord, where, with Alcott for his 
next-door neighbor, he wrote, by one of litera- 
ture’s ironies, a campaign Life of Franklin Pierce 
(1852), and also Tanglewood Talcs (1853). 11(5 
had declared that he would take no office in case 
of Pierce’s election, but his friends made him 
•think better of it, and he accepted from his old 
college mate the consulate at Liverpool. 

The next seven years Hawthorne spent in Eu- 
rope — five at the consulate, with little journeys 
to the English lakes and Scotland, two in France 
and Italy. A record of the English years re- 
mains in English Note-Books and Our Old Homo. 
That of the Continent may ho found in French 
and Italian Note-Books. The monumental work 
of this period is The Marble Faun (18C0), pub- 
lished also in England under the title Trans- 
formation, a romance long popular, which, how- 
ever, scarcely holds its own with th(5 critics. 
When he returned to America on tlK5 eve of the 
Civil War, lie found himself somc5what romoie, 
both by nature and by political 8ymj)athy, from 
the intense passions of the period. He was, as 
he had ever been in public affairs, rath<*r a 
looker-on than an actor. Very characteristic of 
his attitude is a little paper, “Ch icily About 
War Matters,” printed in the Atlantic* Monthly 
(1862), with some editorial excision and focit- 
notes, which, though ascribed to the editor, ar<5 
Hawthorne’s own. Characteristic, too, of his 
aloofness from tho passion of the time was his 
dedication to the then un])opular ex-Presidont 
Pierce of Our Old Home (18(53). This hook in- 
deed well expressed the leveling of Now England 
for the Old. That the English did not like th(5 
book rather enhanced the int(‘r(‘st in it in 
America. This was Hawthorne’s last book. '/7m 
Dolliver Romance, begun in the Atlantic Monthly, 
was incomplete at his death, as was Or. Griin- 
shawe*a Secret, first printed in 1882. Septdmius 
Felton also was rescued from loose sheets and 
printed, not as he would have had it, in 1871. 
These, and even more inchoate fragments, add 
nothing to his fame or achievements. H(5 did 
little after the spring of 1804. His health fail(5(l 
rapidly, and he received a shock, from which ho 
never recovered, by the sudden death of his 
friend and publisher, Ticknor, during a visit 
that they made together to Philad(ilphia. 11(5 
had a premonition that his own death would he. 
on a like journey, arid so it befell. He went in 
May, with his friend Pierce, to the White Moun- 
tains; on the 18th they came to Plymouth, and 
there in his sleep Hawthorne died. Ho was 
buried in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, Concord, on 
the 24th, where his body now lies, close to those 
of his friends Emerson and Thoreau. 

Hawthorne’s bearing and features were as 
noteworthy as his personality. His face had a 
romantic beauty, symmetrical, full and strong 
in feature, with a massive brow, and an expres- 
sion that veiled power behind a poetic reJinement. 
In manner he was shy but always self-possessed, 
quiet in conversation, and often silent in com- 
pany. To the end, as in boyhood, ho did wot 
shun solitude, living much within himself and 
seeming to find no better company, Tho style 
was like the man, exquisite in its purity of die- 
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tion, finely poetic^ delicate, gentle; yet it had a 
manly gravity that bore witness to the inlierited 
Puritan conscience. These qualities, subtly and 
strangely blended, give to his style a unique 
literary quality, and make him one of the great- 
est masters of English prose, in spite of the 
fact that when read continuously his elaborate- 
ness is sometimes found to cloy. Turning from 
the man to his work, one finds the dominant 
note, alike of the short tales and of the novels, 
well described by Henry James as a 'Reeling for 
the latent romance of New England.” He found 
the shadow and the mystery in the Puritan con- 
science with its oppressive sense of responsibility 
and ingrained sin. It is the hidden passion, the 
secret impulse, the double life, tKe weird and 
supernatural imaginations, religion grown fierce 
in the struggle and isolation of early New Eng- 
land, out of which his poet’s fancy loved to create 
symbolic impersonations. In the early tales, 
and to the last, he preferred to explore the dark 
corners of the human heart rather than to de- 
scribe the expression which they found in social 
relations. Something of this tendency could be 
detected in Fanshawe, but its quintessence is in 
the tales of old Massachusetts, Goodman Broiony 
the Legends of the Province House, or in the 
more whimsically humorous Tillage Uncle, and 
A Rill from the Town Pump. When he went 
abroad for his scenes, he carried New England 
with him. RappaooinVs Daughter has in it as 
little of the atmosphere of Italy during the Ren- 
aissance as Roger Malvinas Burial; and when 
we turn to the novels it is still the romance 
of the Puritan conscience in its self-tormenting 
of which we read first and supremely in The 
Scarlet Letter, with its climax of penance and 
demoniac triumph at Dimmesdale’s shame. And 
that study of sin festering in darkness, shunning 
the antidote, and seeking vainly the anodyne, 
has its counterpart there in Hester Prynne, who 
finds in sin itself the power of a higher spiritual 
life; while her child is a joyous and perennially 
fascinating mystery. The House of the Seven 
Gables is no less characteristic, though the 
noonday light is here softened to a mystic glow, 
and we breathe a ghostly atmosphere of vicari- 
ous sorrow and atonement. The Blithedale Ro- 
mance, too, could have been dreamed only in 
New England, and of The Marble Faun one 
must say with Henry James, that Hawthorne 
^^took with him to Italy more of the old Puritan 
conscience than he left behind.” One feels it in 
Donatellb, and it is in every fibre of Hilda’s 
being. Here, as always, moral guilt, and its 
effect upon the individual alone with himself, 
is the theme on which the reader’s thought is 
concentrated with vague yet persistent shadow- 
ings of the supernatural and weirdly fascinating 
revelations of the depths of human souls, around 
which the Italian scene throws the glamour of 
antiquity. And as we find New England in this 
story of Italy, so we find it in the point of view 
of the Note-Books. While he was at home he 
sought relief from the present in the past; when 
he was abroad, he viewed the new scene from the 
standpoint of the old, and looked at English, 
French, and Italian society with the same aloof- 
ness that marked his attitude towards American 
politics and the socialistic aspirations of the 
Transcendentalists. He was less a moralist than 
a dilettante in morstls, without dogmatism, with- 
out insistence, ‘"outside of everything, an alien 
everywhere, an esthetic solitary” (Henry James). 
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HAW'TREY, Charles Henry (1858- ), 

An English actor -manager and playwright, born 
at Eton, and educated there and at Oxford. At 
the age of 23 he made his theatrical d6but. His 
plays include The Private Secretary, Jane, and 
Mr, Martin, the first of which was originally 
produced in Cambridge in 1883 and was an 
adaptation from Von Moser’s Der Bibliothelcar 
It proved a tremendous success and was 
performed 844 consecutive times. In 1884 a 
compromise was arranged by which William Gil- 
lette’s adaptation of the same play could be pro- 
duced in America. Some years later Hawtrey 
got control of the Comedy and Avenue theatres 
in London. During the season of 1901-02 he 
brought his company to New York with A Mes- 
sage from Mars, which had already run for 500 
performances in London, and in 1913 he played 
in Gen. John Regan and Never Say Die. 

HAXO, ak's6', FRANgois Nicx)las BenoIt, 
Baron (1774-1838). A French general of engi- 
neers, born in Lorraine. He fought in the 
armies of the Republic, first in Germany and 
afterward under the First Consul in Italy. His 
ability was recognized by Napoleon, who sent 
him to Turkey in 1807 to fortify Constantinople 
for the Sultan. At the end of the year he re- 
turned to Italy, and in 1808 was sent to Spain, 
where he took an active part in the capture of 
Saragossa, and was promoted colonel. In 1811 
he was made Baron, and in the same year, as 
commander of engineers in the army of Ger- 
many, he inspected the fortresses held by the 
French in Prussia and Poland. Many of them 
he strengthened, particularly those at Modlin 
and Danzig; and in the latter he introduced 
casemate batteries of his invention which were 
later adopted for the fortresses of France. Dur- 
ing the retreat from Moscow he received from 
Napoleon the brevet rank of general of division, 
and in June, 1813, he was made commander in 
chief of the engineers of the Imperial Guard. 
After the Reace of 1814 the Bourbons gave 
him employment, but on Napoleon’s return from 
Elba he joined the Emperor and fought under 
him during the Hundred Days. Nevertheless, 
upon Napoleon’s final overthrow, the Bourbons 
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again received him into their service and made 
him inspector general of fortifications. In the 
discharge of this office he worked so strenuously 
to modernize the fortresses of France that 
General Rogniat said of him: “Peace was for 
him more laborious than war.” He proposed the 
method of fortifying Paris which, with some 
modifications, was finally adopted, and in 1832 
he conducted the celebrated siege of Antwerp. 
He left a number of writings on military engi- 
neering and analogous subjects. 

HAXTHAIJSEH, hiikst'^ou'zen, August 
(Franz Ludwig Maria), Baron von (1792- 
1866). A German economist, born near Pader- 
born. He studied mining at Klausthal and went 
to the University of (^Idttingen. His first book, 
Die Agrarverfassung in den Furstentiimern 
Padertorn und Gorvey (1829), procured him 
commissions for similar studies in Prussia and 
Russia, summed up in Die Idndliche Verfassung 
in der Provini^ Preussen (1839) and Btudien 
ilher die innern Zustdnde des Volkslehens und 
inshesondere die Idndliche Eimrichtungen Russ- 
lands ( 1847-52 j in English version, The Rus- 
sian Empire, 1856). He also wrote on the Cau- 
casus two volumes translated into English under 
the titles Transcaucasia (1854) and The Tribes of 
the Caucasus (1855). He edited a series of es- 
says called Das konstitutionelle Prinsiip (1864). 

HAY (AS. Mg, Goth, hawi, OHG. heioi, houwi, 
Ger. Eeu; probably connected with AS. hcawan, 
OHG. houwan, Ger. hauen, Eng. hew), A term 
applied to a considerable number of cured crops 
used for feeding farm animals. The most impor- 
tant hays are made from the various grasses 
(timothy, meadow fescue, meadow foxtail, brome 
grasses, etc.), legumes (clover, alfalfa, etc.), 
and cereal grains (rye, oats, and barley). The 
different crops should be cut for hay before they 
have fully ripened seed, as, generally sneaking, 
the nutritive value increases up to this time and 
decreases afterward. (See Grasses.) While 
most crops will not cure unless they are cut and 
treated in the usual way, some grasses, e.g., 
Buffalo grass, dry in their natural habitat 
without appreciable loss of nutritive material, 


and constitute fairly good natural hay. If the 
cereal grains are allowed thoroughly to ripen be- 
fore cutting, and the grain separated, the ma- 
terial is called straw, and is not as valuable for 
feeding as hay. Hay is cured by exposing the 
cut crop to the sun and air. The ])roceas(‘S of 
haymaking vary with the crop and climatic con- 
ditions. Tlie varying nature of the crops con- 
verted into hay, the dampness or dryness of the 
soil, the amount of moisture in the atmosphere^ 
and the duration and intensity of the sunlight 
are all factors which influence the problem. At 
the present time haymaking is quite g<nierally 
carried on by the aid of machinery. (Roe Rk aid- 
ers, Reaping; Implements, Agricultukal.) 
Generally speaking, hay is cured in the United 
States by spreading on the ground. In sonic 
parts of northern Europe, in the Maekon/.io 
River region of Canada, and olsewliorc, where the 
rainfall is very abundant, hay is cured on racks. 
During the curing process the green crops lose 
water, which is, perhaps, the most marked 
change. However, there are otiior changes, which 
are due to the action of ferments. Those modify 
more or less the composition of the hay and aid 
in developing the peculiar aroma. It has be(‘ti 
found that grass which is merely dried does not 
have exactly the same composition as a Hiiuilar 
sample which has been cured as hay. F(*rtneiita- 
tion, which begins in the field, often eoiitimi<‘s 
after the hay is stored. As iu many otlier 
chemical changes, fermentation is aeconipani<^d 
by the liberation of boat, and in the case of hay 
the temperature may rise sufficiently to can so 
ignition. Many fires have been caused by the 
spontaneous combustion of hay owing to this 
cause. Tliough frequently a single grass or other 
crop is planted for hay, meadows often Jiavo a 
number of crops growing together as grasat's 
and clovers, and these yield wliat is termed 
mixed hay. The hay from salt marshes conHiais 
of such plants as black grass (J uncus gerardi), 
fox grass (Bpartina patera) branch grass 
(Distichlis spicata), flat sage {bpartina stricta 
maritime)) etc. The average composition of a 
number of sorts of hay follows; 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OP A NUMBER OP SORTS OP HAY PROM GRASSES, LEGUMES, 

AND CEREAL GRAINS 


KIND OP HAY 

Water 

Protein 

Pat ' 

Niirogon- 

froo 

extract 

Crude 

fibre 

Ash 

' GRASSES 







Hay from mixed grasses 

16.3 

7.4 

2.6 

42.1 

27,2 

6.6 

Timothy 

Orchard grass 

13.2 

6.9 

2.5 

45.0 

29.0 

4.4 

9.9 

8.1 

2.6 

41.0 

32.4 

6.0 

Kentucky blue grass 

21.2 

7.8 

3.9 

37.8 

23.0 

6.3 

Meadow fesoue 

20.0 

7.0 

2.7 


25.9 

6.8 

Salt-marsh hay 

10.4 

6.6 

2.4 

44.0 

30.0 

7.7 

Rowen 

16.6 

11.6 

3.1 

39.4 

22.5 

6,8 

CBRBAD GBAINS ' 







Barley hay, out in milk 

16.0 

8.8 

2.4 


24.7 

4.2 

Oat hay, out in milk 

16.0 

9.3 

2.3 

39.0 

29.2 

6.2 

Rye hay 

10.6 

9.3 

2.5 

8.7 


6.3 

LEGUMES 







Red clover 

15.3 

12.3 

3.3 

38.1 

24,8 

6.2 

White clover 

9.7. 

16.7 

2.9 

39.3 

24.1 

8.3 

Crimson clover 

9.6 

16.2 

2.8 

36,0 

27.2 

8.6 

Alfalfa.... ; 

8.4 

14,3 

2.2 

42,7 

25.0 

7.4 

Cowpea 

Soy bean 

10.7 

16.6 

2.9 

42.2 

20.1 

7.6 

11.3 

15.4 

6.2 

38.6 

22.3 

7.2 

Pea vine 

15.0 

13.7 

2.3 

87.6 

24.7 

0.7 

Vetch * 

11.3 

17.0 

2.3 

36.1 

26.4 

7.9 

Serradell^ 

9.2 

16.2 

2.6 

44.2 

21.6 

7.2 

Peanut vines (without nuts) 

7.6, 

10.7 

4.6 

42,7 

23.6 


Sanfoin. * 

15.0 

14.8 

3.0 

39.5 

20.4 

7.3 

Alsike oloveri 

9.7 

12.8 

2.9 

40,7 

25.0 

8.3 
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Hay contains more nutritive material in pro- a reasonable allowance of steamed ^r boiled 
portion to its bulk than the green crops from and chopjped alfalfa or clover hay. The boiling 
which it is made. In other words, it has been or steaming increases the palatability of the 
concentrated by the evaporation of a large feed, though it probably does not increase^ its 
amount of the water originally present. It con- digestibility. ^ Cooked clover hay is often given 
tains fairly large amounts of carbohydrates, both to poultry with advantage. In general it does 
nitrogen-free extract and crude fibre, and a con- not pay to steam or cook hay for stock. Alfalfa 
siderable amount of protein. The latter con- hay is sometimes ground to meal with or with- 
stituent is especially abundant in hay from le- out the addition of molasses, 

guminous crops. The different sorts of hay are ^^Hay tea,^’ properly made, has been success- 

very important feeding stuffs for all classes of fully used for rearing calves in place of milk, 
farm animals. They are valuable not only for The tea should be supplemented by ground flax- 
the nutrients they contain, but because, like all seed and. middlings cooked in it. 
coarse fodders, they furnish the needed bulk in Hay is commonly stored under cover or in 
the ration. In early times animals were win- stacks in the open field. It is now generally 
tered on hay alone, but experience has shown baled for shipping, in which form it is conven- 

that although farm animals may he maintained iently handled and stored. 

without other feeding stuffs, if it is desired to HAY, Feancis (?-1631). A Scottish noble- 
produce gains in weight or an abundance of man, ninth Earl of Errol, identified with attempts 
milk, hay must be supplemented by grain or to reestablish the Roman Catholic religion in 
other concentrated feed. his native country. He became a convert 

Rowen, i.e., hay made from second-growth to that religion, and after succeeding to the 
grasses or aftermath, is especially rich in nu- earldom in 1585 he joined Huntly in the attempt 
trients; but it is made at a time of the year to induce Philip II of Spain, after the defeat 
when the gyound is often damp, the days shorter, of the Armada, in 1588, to fit out another ex- 
and the sun’s heat less strong than earlier in pedition for the conquest of England. On dis- 
the season. This renders the curing of rowen covery of his treachery, he was summoned before 
somewhat difi&cult, and the product is usually the Council to answer the charge^ of attempting 
of less value for some purposes than first-crop to subvert the Protestant religion, and upon 
hay. When cured under favorable conditions, refusing to appear he was denounced as a rebel, 
rowen hay is an excellent article fox winter The Earl’s career from 1589 to 1617 was little 
feeding. In Switzerland and other parts of Eu- more than a series of attempts to carry out 
rope it is customary to cut the soft grasses his main design, during which he engaged in con- 
commonly grown a number of times during the spiracies, fomented rebellions, was tried, im- 
season. The resulting hay is fine, relatively prisoned, and afterward released. The Scottish 
rich in protein, and is said to be especially Hing, James (afterward James I of England), 
relished by stock. New-made hay is laxative, was imwilling to exercise extreme severity upon 
and should be fed cautiously to work horses Errol, though he knew of his guilt, and warned 
or to driving horses. The average coefficients of him of the futility of his attempts. After an 
digestibility of a number of sorts of hay follow: abortive rebellion, in which the Earl and Huntly 

AVEPAGE digestibility OP A NUMBER OF KINDS OF HAY, SHOWN BY THE PERCENTAGES OF 

DIGESTED CONSTITUENTS 



Hay is fed “long,'' i.e., whole, or “chopped," i.e., 
more or less finely cut. W^ere a large number 
of animals are fed, chopping has some advan- 
tages. If a little water is added to the chopped 
hay it lays the dust. Meal may be added to the 
moistened chopped hay. Such a ration is espe- 
cially recommended for hard-worked horses 
which are in the stable only at night. If ani- 
mals have abundant time for chewing and digest- 
ing, chopping is not very desirable. Growing 
pigs and breeding swine are often benefited by 


were the leaders, the former was sent to prison 
in Edinburgh Castle for an alleged share in 
BothwelFs attempt to capture Falkland Palace 
while the Ring was occupying it. In 1592 he 
was again denounced as a rebel for alleged com- 
plicity in Spanish intrigues, but was finally 
ordered to choose between exile and accepting 
the Protestant religion. Having failed to make a 
choice, he was declared a traitor. The Earl and 
Huntly rebelled in 1594, and defeated a force 
sent against them by the King. Soon afterward 
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they fed the country, hut returned in 1590, and 
the following year Errol, having complied with 
the King’s conditions hy abjuring his religion 
and subscribing to the Confession of Faith, was 
restored to his rights and possessions. Tlie 
genuineness of his profession was, however, 
doubted by the Scottish Kirk, and after various 
unsuccessful attempts to satisfy themselves on 
that point, Errol was in 1608 excommunicated 
and imprisoned in Dumbarton Castle, but was 
finally released in ICll and in 1017 he was ab- 
solved from excommunication. He died July 
10, 1631. 

HAY, Geobge ( 1729-181 1 ) . A Scottish Catho- 
lic bishop and polemical writer, born of Protes- 
tant parentage in Edinburgh, where he was edu- 
cated and apprenticed to a surgeon. He became 
a Catholic, studied in Eome, and, in 1778, after 
the death of Bishop Grant, became Yicar Apos- 
tolic of the Lowlands. A year later his chapel 
houses were mobbed and burned and his library 
ruined by fanatics, who were aroused by the 
fear that government purposed more lenient 
treatment of the Catholics. Hay was influential 
in the reestablishment of the Scots College at 
Rome, and in building a Catholic seminary at 
Aquliorties (1799). He wrote The Scripture 
Doctrine of Miracles (1775) and The Sincere, 
Devout, and Pious Christian (1781—86), a work 
still esteemed in the Catholic church. A com- 
plete edition of his works with a memoir was 
published in five volumes at Edinburgh (1871- 
73). 

HAY, James, Earl op Carlisle (c.1575- 
1630). An English diplomat and favorite of 
James I. He was born at Pitscorthy, Fifeshirc, 
and educated in France. James knighted him, 
took him to England, gave him a rich wife, Ho- 
nora, heiress of Sir Edward Denny, and repeat- 
edly paid off the debts which Hay, who was an 
easy-going spendthrift, was always making. In 
1619, soon after Ms creation as Viscount Don- 
caster, he was sent on a mission to Bohemia, 
where James’s son-in-law, Frederick of the Palat- 
inate, was for a short time King. A little later 
we find him in France (1621-22), exerting him- 
self unsuccessfully in an effort to make peace 
between Louis XIII and the Huguenots. He was 
made Earl of Carlisle in 1622 and was sent back 
to Paris two years later to arrange a marriage 
between Charios and Henrietta Maria, and ad- 
vised the King against promising Richelieu that 
there should, in event of the marriage, be any 
abatement of laws against Catholics. Carlisle 
seems to have distrusted the French alliance now 
as strongly as he had before desired it; and ho 
retired from politics when it became apparent 
that the court policy was for peace with France. 
The title of Carlisle became extinct on the death 
of his son James (1660). See Hay, Lcjcy. 

HAY, JoHisT (1838-1906), An American 
statesman, author, and journalist. Born in 
Salem, Ind., of Scottish ancestry, Oct. 8, 1838, 
he graduated from Brown University in 1858 and 
studied law at Springfield, 111., where he became 
acquainted with Abraham Lincoln, then the 
leader of his profession and of the Republican 
party in Illinois. In 1861 he was admitted to 
practice in the Supreme Court of Illinois. He 
accompanied President-elect Lincoln to Wash- 
ington and was his assistant private secretary 
until his (Lincoln’s) death, with the exception 
of a brief interval during which he served as 
adjutant and aid-de-camp to the President and of 
a few months ivhen he served in the army under 


Generals Hunter and Oillraore. H<i ros(‘ to the 
rank of major and was later br(}vettecl lieutenant 
colonel and colonel. After Mr. Lincoln’s death 
he went to Paris as Secretary of Legation ( 1864- 
67). He then served (1867-68) as Secretary of 
Legation and charge d’affaires at Vitmna, and 
after a short interval went in the same capacity 
to Madrid, where he remained until 1869. From 
1870 to 1875 he was an editorial writer on the 
New York Tribune and for a short time acted 
as editor in chief of that journal as substitute 
for Horace Greeley. In 1874 lie married the 
daughter of Amasa Stone, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
From 1879 to 1881 he served under President 
Hayes as First Assistant Secretary of State; 
then until 1883 he acted in WMt<‘hiw Reid’s 
place as editor of the Tribune; and afterward 
for 16 years he was engaged in literary work, 
chiefly in preparing a biography of Lincoln. On 
March 19, 1897, he was appointed by President 
McKinley Ambassador to Great Britain, to suc- 
ceed Thomas F. Bayard. His 18 months’ serv- 
ice in this capacity was marked by thoroughness, 
skill, and tact, and did much to cement relations 
with Great Britain and to increase .the diplo- 
matic prestige of the United States. On Sept. 
20, 1898, he was appointed Secretary of State, fco 
succeed William R. Day, who had just resigned. 
His conduct of the foreign affairs of the nation 
was characterized by unusual vigor and fore- 
sight. He at once made a modus vwmdi con- 
cerning the Canadian-Alaskan boundary. Per- 
haps his greatest diplomatic achievement was 
when in September, 1899, ho socun^d the “op<m- 
door” policy in China by the written guarantees 
of the European nations, and prevented the Em- 
pire from being dismeml)ered. In this the Unit(sd 
States for the first time acted in concert as a 
world power. During the British war in South 
Africa he used his good offices to secure the neu- 
trality of the contiiKuital European powers. 
When the United States began negotiations to 
build’ the Panama Canal, he negotiated a treaty 
with England (sec Hay-Paunoefoi'e Treaty) 
that made this possible. Again, when Colombia 
refused to ratify the canal concessions to the 
United States in 1900, ho was infhiential in 
having the new Republic of Panama r(H*ognized 
and in completing negotiations for the canal. I n 
1902 he called on the European Powers to prewemt 
atrocities on the Jews in Rumania; in the aanui 
year he settled a dispute between Europe and 
Venezuela by upholding and extending the scope 
of the Monroe Doctrine; he was instrumental 
in establishing a Philippine policy; and largely 
through his efforts an arbitration court was re- 
established at The Hague. In all, he brought 
about more than 50 treaties, including the 
settlement of the Samoan dispute, as a r(i- 
sult of which the United State's seeurt'd T'u- 
tuila, with an excellent harbor in the Pacific; a 
definitive Alaskan boundary treaty in lf)03; 
the negotiation of reciprocity treaties with Ar- 
gentina, France, Germany, Cuba, and the British 
West Indies; the negotiation of new tn'aiies 
with Spain ; and the negotiation of a treaty with 
Denmark for the cession of the Danish' Wi'st 
India Islands. Mr. Fay died July 1, 1905. 

Mr. Hay was the author of Pike County Bal- 
lads (1871); Castilian Days (1875); a transla- 
tion of Emilio Castelar’s treatise on the Repub- 
lican Movement in Europe (1876); and (with 
John G. Nicolay) he wrote an authoritative life 
of Lincoln, entitled A hraham Lincoln : A History 
(9 vols., 1890). He was one of the seven orig- 
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inal members of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. Consult Lorenzo Sears, John Hay, 
Author and Statesman (New York, 1914). 

HAY, John. See Tweeddaue, Maequis of. 

HAY, Lucy, Countess of Caelisle (1599- 
1660). An English political intriguer, daughter 
of Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland. At 
the age of 18, much against the will of her 
imprisoned father, she married James Hay 
(q.v.). Cartwright, Herrick, Carew, and Suck- 
ling sang of her beauty and wit. She soon gained 
a high place in the favor of the Queen and did 
much for Strafford with her influence. When 
Strafford was dead, she became the spy and serv- 
ant of the Parliamentary party, which she 
warned of the plan to arrest the five members. 
In both civil wars she was intimate with the 
aristocratic Presbyterian party and intrigued in 
behalf of Holland. In 1649 she was arrested, 
imprisoned, and threatened with the rack, and 
was held in confinement until 1652. 

HAY, Olivee Pesey ( 1846- ) . An Ameri- 

can paleontologist, born at Saluda, Jefferson Co., 
Ind. He studied at Eureka (111.) College, Yale, 
and Indiana University (Ph.D., 1884) ; taught 
in several institutions, being professor of biol- 
ogy and geology at Butler College, Indianapolis 
( 1879-92) ; was at the Field Museum, Chicago 
(1895-97), and assistant and associate curator 
of vertebrate paleontology at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York ( 1901-07 ) ; 
for four years was engaged in private investi- 
gations; and in 1912 became research associate 
at the Carnegie Institution, Washington. He 
assisted in geological surveys of Arkansas, In- 
diana, and Iowa, was associate editor of the 
Americcm Geologist in 1902-05, and published 
Bibliography and Catalogue of the Fossil Yerte^ 
brata of North America (1902) and The Fossil 
Turtles of North America (1908). 

HAYASHI, ha'ya-shS, Count Tadasxj ( 1850- 
1913). A Japanese diplomat, born at Sakura 
and educated in England. After holding minor 
offices he was Assistant Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in 1891-95, Minister to China in 1895—96 
and to Kussia in 1897-99. In the latter year he 
represented Japan at The Hague Peace Confer- 
ence and from 1900 to 1905 was Ambassador to 
England. He helped to bring about, and signed, 
the treaties of alliance of Jan. 20, 1902, and Aug. 
12, 1905, between Great Britain and Japan (q.v.) . 
He was Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Sa- 
ronji cabinet in 1906-08 and Minister of Com- 
merce in 1911-13. In 1896 he was made Baron, 
in 1902 Viscount, and in 1907 Count. 

HAY ASTHMA. See Hay Fevee. 

HAY BOTE, or HEDGE BOTE (from hay, 
AS. hege, OHG. hag, Ger. Hag, Eng. haw, hedge 
+ ME. bote, Eng. boot, advantage, recompense). 
A common-law right of a tenant for life or years 
to cut timber for the repair of hedges and 
fences. Such a tenant is restrained by the law 
of waste from cutting timber, or woods suitable 
for building, excepting for certain specified pur- 
poses included in the ordinary u§e and upkeep 
of the premises, as for firewood, necessary re- 
pairs, and the like. The excepted cases were 
known as botes, or estovers. See Estovee, 

HAYDEN, Ferdinand Vandeveee (1829- 
87). An American geologist, born in Westfield, 
Mass. Graduating from Oberlin College in 
1850, he studied medicine at Albany, N. Y., and 
in 1853 commenced a series of scientific explo- 
rations by an examination of the remains of ex- 
tinct animals found in the Bad Lands of Dakota. 


The next three years were passed in ^ similar 
exploration of the upper Missouri, resulting in 
the discovery of an important collection of fos- 
sils, which was afterward divided between the 
academies of science of St. Louis and Philadel- 
phia. Being appointed geologist of a govern- 
ment expedition to the Northwest, he acted in 
this capacity until the outbreak of the Civil War, 
when he entered the Union army as a surgeon. 
He rose to be chief medical officer of the Army 
of the Shenandoah, In 1865, and until 1872, he 
was professor of geology and mineralogy in the 
University of Pennsylvania, vacating this post 
on account of his duties in connection with ex- 
ploratory work in the West. In 1867 he had 
been placed in charge of a geological survey of 
Nebraska which was the beginning of a much 
broader survey, known as the Geological Survey 
of the Territories, and for which from 1869 to 
1872 he conducted explorations in Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, and Utah. One of the results 
of this w^ork was the establishment of the Yellow- 
stone National Park as a government reserva- 
tion. From 1873 to 1879 he served as director 
of the Territorial survey, and in the latter year, 
when the present United States Geological Sur- 
vey was organized, he became geologist in charge 
of the Montana division. He resigned from pub- 
lic office in 1886. His papers and reports on 
the geology and other natural features of the 
West are numerous, the more important being in- 
corporated in 10 volumes of Reports of the United 
States Ge ological Survey of the Territories, 

HAYDNT, hi'd’n, Johann Michael (1737- 
1806). An Austrian musician, brother of Josef 
Haydn, born at Rohrau. From 1745 to 1755 he 
was a chorister at St. Stephen’s, Vienna, and, 
after studying the violin and organ, assistant 
organist there. In 1757 he was kapellmeister at 
Grosswardein, in 1762 concertmeister to Arch- 
bishop Sigismund at Salzburg, and in 1777 or- 
ganist of the cathedral and of St. Peter’s Church 
m that city. In 1800 his property was destroyed 
by the French occupation of Salzburg, but his 
brother and friends and the Empress Maria 
Theresa came to his assistance, and he was en- 
abled to open a school of composition. This en- 
terprise was very successful, among its pupils 
being Weber and Reicha. His best works were 
his oratorios, masses, cantatas, and anthems, 
which his brother held in the highest estimation. 
He published little, but his compositions em- 
brace almost every department of music. Con- 
sult 0. Schmid, Joh. Michael Haydn: Sein Leben 
und Wirhen (Langensalza, 1906). 

HAYDN, Josef (1732-1809). A famous 
Austrian composer. He was born at Rohrau, 
Lower Austria, March 31, 1732. His father was 
a traveling wheelwright, with a natural love 
of music. The sweetness of the boy’s voice and 
his correct ear for pitch were noted early. His 
cousin, Matthias Frankh, a schoolmaster and 
choirmaster in Hamburg, took the lad, whom 
the father had destined for the Church, to his 
home for musical instruction. Though treated 
at times with much harshness, he undoubtedly 
was started on his career by Frankh. 

From his eighth to his eighteenth year Haydn 
was a pupil in the choir school of St. Stephen’s, 
Vienna, Kapellmeister Reutter having heard 
him sing in Hainburg. Though wretchedly poor 
and often without sufficient food, he studied dili- 
gently and at 13 composed a mass. When his 
voice broke, Reutter made his boyish prank in 
cutting off a fellow pupil’s queue the occasion 
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for liis dismissal. A former chorister whom he 
chanced to meet took him in, and a kind-hearted 
tradesman, named Buchholz, loaned him 150 
florins. Haydn not only repaid the loan, but 
years aftei’ward remembered Buchholz’s grand- 
daughter in his will. Gratitude, tolerance, and 
the never-failing good humor which is reflected 
in his music, and which even a wretched mar- 
riage could not mar, mingled in his nature. 

Through Metastasio, the Italian poet and 
librettist, Haydn secured pupils, himself taking 
lessons in composition from Porpora, for which 
he paid by menial duties. In 1758 his circum- 
stances changed for the better. Through Baron 
Piirnberg, for whom he had composed his first 
quartet, and Countess Thun, he was appointed 
musical director to Coxmt Franz Morzin, for 
whose orchestra he wrote his first symphony. It 
was during this incumbency that he married the 
eldest daughter of a Viennese wigmaker, named 
Keller. He had loved the younger daughter, but 
she entered a convent, and urged by her father 
he married her sister instead. His wife was 
utterly unsympathetic and unworthy of him. 
She tore up his manuscripts for curl papers and 
pie forms, squandered his earnings for finery, and 
even selected a house to live in in anticipation 
of her widowhood. By an irony of fate Haydn 
survived her and went to live in this very house. 

In 1760 he became kapellmeister to Prince 
Paul Anton Esterhazy and retained this position 
under his original patron’s successors till near 
the time of his death. Prince Nikolaus played 
upon the barytone (a stringed instrument super- 
seded by the cello), and for this instrument 
alone Haydn wrote 175 pieces. For operatic 
performances in the princely household he com- 
posed more than a dozen operas, and for con- 
certs numerous symphonies, quartets, and 
sonatas. 

Haydn and Mozart became acquainted in 1781, 
and from then until Mozart’s death a close and 
generous friendship existed between them. 
Beethoven (q.v.) was a pupil of Haydn’s for 
about a year, but, despite the fact that the lat- 
ter praised some of his compositions, he soon 
grew dissatisfied with his teacher. Haydn’s 
fame, however, steadily increased, and when, in 
December, 1791, he arrived in London under en- 
gagement to Salomon the violinist, he was the 
musical lion of the season, as he was also on 
his second visit, in 1794. His Salomon sympho- 
nies were composed for hi$ London concerts. The 
famous Austrian national anthem he composed 
in 1797, and in 1798 he produced his greatest 
work, the oratorio The Creation^ following it 
with The Seasons in 1801. His last years were 
ailing, and his undermined constitution could 
not stand the shock of the bombardment of his 
beloved Vienna by the French in May, 1809. 
After the third shot he fell into convulsions, and 
on May 31 he died. For almost a century after 
his death Haydn was regarded as the “Father of 
the Symphony” and the “Father of the Modern 
Orchestra.” The recent rediscovery of the works 
of Stamitz (q.v.), who was born 15 years be- 
fore Haydn, establishes beyond a doubt the 
claims of the latter to both these honors. As 
a matter of fact, the earlier works of Haydn 
are much inferior to those of Stamitz. Only 
gradually did Haydn’s genius unfold itself, more 
especially after his acquaintance with Mozart, 
whom he venerated beyond everything and whom 
he regarded . as the greatest musical genius 
the world h^'i ever seen. Haydn adopted 


Stamitz’s style and form (the “sonata form”) 
and his individual treatment of the orchestral 
instruments without adding anything of his 
own on the mere technical side. His inborn 
genius, however, filled tluvse foj'ins with such 
content that before long Stamitz f(‘ll into un- 
deserved oblivion. Haydn, thoiigli not the 
creator of the new instrumental style, still main- 
tains his lofty position in the history of music 
as the earliest of the really great masters of 
the new style. The prevailing note of his music 
is joyousness, frequently luingh^d with droll 
and even boisterous humor; he never compasses 
the sublime and occasionally merely hints at 
the tragic. 

Haydn was honored even during his lifetime 
by a monument erected near his birthplace by 
Count Ilarrach, in whose service his mother 
had been. He attended the unveiling on his re- 
turn from his first London season. Ilia musical 
output was enormous. It included 104 sym- 
phonies, 77 string quartets, 60 divertissements, 
16 concert overtures, 51 conctirtos for various 
instruments with orchestra, 68 trios for various 
combinations of instruments, 12 Ht>natas for vio- 
lin and piano, 33 sonatas for piano, and a,n tmd- 
less number of smaller pieces. Besides the 
oratorios already mentioned, he wrote 11 ritorno 
di Tohia, 26 masses, 2 reciuiems, and a gre^at 
number of motets and sacred arias. His 24 
operas and his songs are forgotten to-day. Die 
siehen Worte am Kreuze, originally written as 
a symphony, was later changed to an oratc^rio 
by his brother Johann (q.v.). In 1008 Breitkofl 
and HHrtcl, of Leipzig, begaTi the publication of 
the first complete edition of Haydn’s works (es- 
timated to bo’mpriso more than 80 voluim‘s). 
The editor is E. von Mandycz(‘wski. Many 
works have never been published, and as • 
cently as 1933 an unknown symphony was dis- 
covered. 

Bibliography. 0. F. Fold, Mo:ian and Tfaydn 
in London (Vienna, 1867) ; id., ffosof Haydn (2 
vols., Leipzig, 1875-82) ; Nohl, Lifo of Haydn 
(trans. by Upton, Chicago, IBSD) ; L. Schmidt, 
J, Haydn (Berlin, 1907) ; M. Brenet, Haydn 
(Paris, 1909) ; F. H. Cowan, Haydn (New 
York, 1912). 

3BCAY'BON, Benjamin Robeet (1786-1846). 
An English historical painter. He was born at 
Plymouth, Jan. 26, 1786, the son of a printer 
and publisher. He was educated at Plymouth 
and at Plympton. While an apprentic<^ to his 
father, he was attacked by a malady that causcsd 
a dimness of vision which in after Uf(b prevent<jd 
his executing small pictures. In 1804 he wont 
to London and spent two years studying, draw- 
ing from the cast by himself, attending the 
Academy schools and the lectures on anatomy 
by Charles Ball. He was one of the first of the 
English artists to appreciate the Elgin Marbles, 
and it was largely through his eflbrts that they 
were acquired by the nation. From his studios 
of them ho received inspiration for the painting 
“Dentatus” (1809), which brought liim a pre- 
mium of 100 guineas at the Academy Exhibition. 
But he was never elected a member of the 
Academy, owing to his constant quarrels with 
the members. His quarrel with tbe Academy 
was further aggravated by various slights, and by 
letters written by himself for publication, which 
alienated many of his powerful friends. In 1821 
he married Mary Hymans, a beautiful widow, 
who did much to lighten his disappointments in 
life. 
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His life was an heroie struggle against ad- 
erse circumstances, partially the fault of others, 
ut also as a result of his unscrupulousness in 
loney matters, vanity, and egotism. His Jour- 
al, consisting of 26 manuscript volumes, con- 
ains a vivid record of this struggle. He painted 
nly very large historical canvases, which in- 
olved him in debt, and he was several times 
n inmate of the debtors’ prison. During his 
eeond confinement he painted the “Mock Elec- 
ion,” which George IV purchased for 500 
uineas. 

Although his ability was not recognized by 
he Academy, he numbered among his admirers 
uch men as Keats and Wordsworth, both of 
^hom wrote sonnets to him, Sir Walter Scott, 
Jharles Lamb, Southey, Hazlitt, and Mrs. Sid- 
ons. They especially appreciated his ambitious 
Ians for the promotion of British art, which he 
aculcated in his letters, pamphlets, books, and 
setures. Among his published works the best 
nown is his Lectures on Design (London, 1844— 
6), delivered at the Mechanics’ Institute at 
jondon, and often repeated, not only in the 
rineipal cities of England, but at the University 
f Oxford. * As a teacher, he was equally suc- 
essful, numbering among his pupils Sir Charles 
Jastlake, Charles and Thomas Landseer, Wil- 
iam Harvey, George Lance, and William Ber- 
dck. But although his ideas on schools of de- 
ign and the decoration of the Houses of Parlia- 
lent were adopted, he was neglected when it 
ame to carrying them out. His cartoons for 
he latter were rejected. He struggled through 
Ife, mostly in great poverty, and finally, over- 
ome by the mental strain consequent on the 
ailure of the exhibition of his last two pictures, 
e committed suicide in the Thames, June 22, 
846. 

Haydon was the greatest British historical 
lainter of his day. His aims and ideals were 
ofty, and with the advantage of good technical 
raining ( such as certain continental schools 
.fforded) he might have achieved wonders. As 
fc was, his art was deficient in pictorial quali- 
ies. Haydon’s drawing shows knowledge of 
natomy, although it is often defective in pro- 
►ortions; his color, at times rich, is not always 
larmonious; his conceptions are always vigor- 
ms, but the execution is very unequal. The 
rorks which attracted most attention during 
lis. lifetime were: “Joseph and Mary Besting 
m the Boad to Egypt” (1806) ; “Dentatus” 
;i809); “Romeo and Juliet” (1809); “Judg- 
nent of Solomon” (1814) ; “Christ’s Entry into 
Terusalem” (1820), now in Philadelphia; “Laz- 
arus” (1882), now in the National Gallery; 
'Christ Blessing Little Children”; the “Anti- 
lavery Society at Freemasons’ Hall” (1840), 
10.W in the National Portrait Gallery. Among 
lis other works are “Venus and Anchises”; 
'Alexander and Bucephalus”; “Napoleon at St. 
Jelena,” Metropolitan Museum, New York; 
'Cassandra”; “Xenophon”; “Eucles,” National 
3-allery; “The Mock Election”; “Maid of Sara- 
gossa”; “Banishment of Aristides”; “Nero 
^laying the Lyre during the Burning of Borne.” 
Itonsult: Haydon’s Correspondence and Table 
Valhi edited by his son, F. W. Haydon (London, 
L876) ; Tom Taylor, Life of Haydon (ib., 1883) ; 
^ledgrave, A Century of Painters of the English 
School (ib., 1866) ; Symonds, B* JK. Haydon and 
Us Friends (New York, 1905). 

HAYDHCKS, hi'dpks. See Haidijks. 

HAYE, L. M. DE LA. See Cobmenin. 
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HAYEli, ha^yel, or HAIL, hii^el. Capital of 
the Sultanate of Shomer, situated in the north- 
ern part of Arabia, about 250 miles northeast of 
Medina, 3550 feet above sea level (Map: Tur- 
key in Asia, E 5 ) . It is a walled town, a place 
of considerable trade, and summer residence of 
the emir. Pop., 25,000, 

HAYEM, fi'yliN^, Geoeges (1841- ). A 

French physician, born in Paris. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Paris, where in 1879 
he became a professor in the faculty of medi- 
cine. He was made a physician of the Saint- 
Antoine Hospital and in 1886 was elected a 
member of the Academy of Medicine. From 
1873 to 1898 he edited the Revue des sciences 
m^dicales en France et d VHremger, He also 
became an Officer in the Legion of Honor. His 
works include: Des hemorragies intra-rachi- 
diennes (1872) ; Du sang et de ses alterations 
anatomiques (1889); Logons de therapeutique 
(1887—93) ; Logons sur les maladies du sang 
(1900); Les evolutions pathologiques de la di- 
gestion stomacale (1907) ; Maladies de Vestomac 
(1913). 

HAYES, haz, Augustus Allen (1806-82). 
An American chemist, born at Windsor, Vt. He 
graduated at the Norwich Military Academy in 
1823 and began the study of chemistry under 
Professor Dana at Dartmouth. Here he distin- 
guished himself by his researches on the proxi- 
mate constituents of American medicinal plants 
and by his discovery of the organic alkaloid san- 
guinaria, a compound remarkable for the bril- 
liant colors of its salts. He was for a time as- 
sistant professor of chemistry in the New Hamp- 
shire Medical College and while there in 1827 
investigated the compounds of chromium, and 
his paper on this subject was highly praised by 
Berzelius. His contributions were published in 
the Proceedings of the American Academy and 
of the Boston Society of Natural History, the 
American Journal of Science, and the Annual of 
Scientific Discovery, In 1837 his investigations 
into the generation of steam and the economy of 
fuel led to the construction of improved fur- 
naces and boilers. 

HAYES, C(harle8) Willard (1859-1916). 
-An American geologist, born at Granville, Ohio. 
He graduated from Oberlin College in 1883, and, 
after a year as a high-school principal and fur- 
ther study, gained his Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins 
in 1887. He was connected with the United 
States Geological Survey from 1887 to 1911 
(chief geologist, 1902-11), serving in 1898-99 
also as geologist of the Nicaraguan Canal Com- 
mission. In 1911 he became first vice president 
and general manager of the Mexican petroleum 
company, ^E1 Aguila. He is known for his arti- 
cles on theoretic and economic geology and on 
the geology of the southern Appalachians, and 
for his Handbook for Field Ceologists (1912). 

HAYES, Doremus Almy (1863- ). An 

American Methodist Episcopal theologian. Born 
at Busselville, Ohio, he graduated from Ohio 
Wesleyan University in 1884 and from Boston 
University School of Theology in 1887, in the 
latter also ' receiving the degree of Ph.D. from 
Boston University. He was professor of the 
Greek language and literature at the University 
of the Pacific from 1888 to 1891; was then for 
a year in Berlin and Leipzig as Jacob Sleeper 
fellow of Boston University School of Theolo^; 
in 1895-96 was professor of biblical theology in 
the Ilifi School of Theology; and thereafter was 
professor in Garrett Biblical Institute — of the 
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English. Bible (1896-1901) and then of New 
Testament exegesis. He contributed to various 
Bible encyclopaedias and to religious periodi- 
cals and is author of The Synoptic Problem 
(1912); The Most Beautiful Book Ever Writ- 
ten (1913); The Gift of Tongues (1913). 

HAYES, Isaac Israel ( 1832-81 ) . An Amer- 
ican Arctic explorer, born in Chester Co., Pa. 
He went with Captain Kane as surgeon on the 
second Grrinnell expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin (1853-55). Distinguishing himself by 
tracing by sledge journey the coast of Grinnell 
Land to Cape Frazer, 79° 43' N., Hayes differed 
with Kane as to the advisability of abandoning 
the Advance and attempted ^ unsuccessfully ^ to 
reach Upernivik by a boat journey, returning 
to Kane in the winter of 1853. Upon his return 
to the United States Hayes was fired with a de- 
sire to verify his conviction of the existence of 
an open polar sea. Through the influence of 
several scientific societies he succeeded in ob- 
taining financial support and set out from Bos- 
ton in 1860, with two astronomers and but 12 
other persons, on board the United States, Win- 
tering in Foulke Fiord, near Littleton Island, 
on the west coast of Greenland, he made an 
heroic attempt to reach the polar ocean in the 
spring of 1861. His astronomical observations 
were incorrect, either as to latitude or as to 
longitude, and it is uncertain at what point 
he thought himself to be on the shores of an 
open polar sea. Greely has given cogent reasons 
for fixing on Cape Goode, 80° 11' N., as Hayes’s 
farthest. From Cape Goode he would naturally 
look down on the large area of open water 
(from heavy tides) that occurs at the southern 
end of Kennedy Channel. The result of his ex- 
plorations was to confirm him in the opinion, 
soon proved to be entirely erroneous, that an 
open route to the pole was practicable for steam- 
diips in summer from Cape Frazer. After his 
return Hayes was appointed from Pennsylvania 
as surgeon of volunteers, in which capacity he 
served until the end of the Civil War, being 
brevetted lieutenant colonel. Kemoving later to 
New York, he entered political life and served 
for five years as a member of the New York 
Assembly* He made a voyage to Greenland in 
1869; published An Arctic Boat Jowmey (1860), 
The Open Polar Sea (1867), Cast Away m the 
Cold (1868), The Land of Desolation (1871); 
and was honored by medals from the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London and the Soci^td de 
Geographic of Paris. 

HAYES, Rutherford Birchard (1822-93). 
The nineteenth President of the United States. 
He was born in Delaware, Ohio, Oct. 4, 1822. 
He was a descendant in the sixth generation of 
George Hayes, who left Scotland in 1680 and 
settlSi at Windsor, Conn. His grandfather, 
RutliWord Hayes, born in New Haven, Conn., 
in settled in Brattleboro, Vt. Here the 

fath^snihe President, also named Rutherford, 
was ‘ Rutherford senior and his wife emi- 
grated to Ohio in 1817, but the father died 
i^ortly before' his son’s birth. When the boy 
was 16 years oldSf W s^^ait to Kenyon College, 
where he gradukted at the head of his class in 
1842. .He studied lavr floic two years in the office 
‘ of Thomas Sparrow, Cdhtmbus, and subse- 
’ qnentty spent two years ( 1843Mt5 ) in the Har- 
vard: Mw» School. In 1845 hei^s admitted to 
the bar at Marietta, Ohio, anaSiaon afterward 
entered at Fremdiftpthe residence 

of Ms tDaxie Shrdis Birchard^hmen a wealthy 


banker. In 1849 he removed to Cincinnati, 
where he soon gained a remunerative practice 
and became prominent in his ])rofessi()n. In 
1852 he married Miss Lucy W. Webb, daughter 
of Dr. James Webb, of Chillicothe, Ohio, lie 
took an active part in the first Republican presi- 
dential campaign and from 1868 to 1801 served 
as city solicitor. In 1861, when the Civil War 
broke out, he enlisted for the whole ^ war, and 
on June 7 was commissioned as major of the 
Twenty-third Ohio, of which W. S. Rosecrans 
was colonel. To the regiment was assigned tlic 
duty, at Clarksburg, W. Va., of protecting the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and of defending 
the border from raids; and Major Hayes took a 
prominent part in various expeditions necessary 
for the defense of the position. He served for 
a time as judge advocate of the Department of 
Ohio, and in August, 1862, he was promoted to 
the colonelcy of the Seventy-ninth Ohio, but he 
preferred to remain, with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, with the Twenty-third, wliich had been 
incorporated with Burnside’s command in the 
Army of the Potomac. At South Mountain 
( q.v. ) the Twenty-third, led by Hayes, was hotly 
engaged, more than 100 of Hayes’s men falling 
dead or wounded, and he himself being woundo(l 
in the arm. There was a pause for reenforoc- 
ments, when a dangerous flank movement of 
the enemy was discovered, and llhy(‘S was again 
seen at the head of the regiment. lie was finally 
carried, fainting with loss of blood, from the 
field. Upon his recovery he was promoted to 
the rank of colonel and rejoined his regiment 
near the falls of the Great Kanawha. Thc^re ho 
remained until March 15, 1863, when his regi- 
ment was ordered to Charleston, W. Va. After 
this he led in several important expeditions, 
notably in that which ho himself organized to 
dispute the retreat of Morgan (q.v.) and his 
band after their raid through Ohio. By a quick 
movement ho cut off Morgan’s retreat and forced 
him to surrender. In the famous raid upon the 
Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, in May, 1864, 
he led the principal assault upon the encjmy’s 
fortifications with admirable boldness and suc- 
cess. He took an honorable pari in the attack 
on Lynchburg, June 18, covering the retreat of 
the Union forces under dangerous conditions 
with perfect success. In the campaign of the 
'Shenandoah, under Sheridan (q.v.), his seiwiccs 
wore conspicuous and valiant. In the battle of 
Winchester especially ho displayed groat cool- 
ness and courage in the most trying circum- 
stances. ‘‘For gallant and meritorious services 
in the battles of Winchestox, Fisher’s Hill, and 
Cedar Creek,” he was after the last-named bat- 
tle speedily promoted to the rank of brigadier 
general; and *‘for gallant and distinguished ser- 
vices during the campaign in West Virginia, 
and particularly at the battles of Fisher’s Hill 
and Cedar Creek,” ho was, on March 13, 1866, 
brevetted major general. 

His achievements in the war made his name 
popular in Ohio, and when the Republicans of 
the Second District felt the need of a strong 
candidate for Congress, he consented to accept 
the nomination, with the understanding that he 
would not take the seat unless the war should 
meantime be ended. When, after the close of 
the war, he entered Congress, ho at once at- 
tracted attention by his ability* He was re- 
elected in 1866, but had served only his first 
term when the Republicans of Ohio, in 1807, 
nominated him as their candidate for Governor, 
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under the conviction that he was the one man 
whom they could hope to elect. He was chosen 
by a majority of 3000 and reelected in 1869 by 
a majority of 7518. He was elected for the third 
time in 1875, and while occupying the place 
was nominated -by the Republican party as its 
candidate for President of the United States, 
William A. Wheeler being nominated for Vice 
President. The nominees of the Democratic 
party were Samuel J. Tilden and Thomas A. 
Hendricks. The contest was severe and close, 
and disputes arose as to the electoral votes of 
several States. After a period of great tension 
all the contested cases were decided in favor 
of Hayes by the Electoral Commission (q.v.), 
and, having a majority of one electoral vote 
(185 to 184), he was duly inaugurated on 
March 4, 1877* Aside from violent partisan 
disputes upon the questions adjudicated by the 
Electoral Commission, his administration was 
admitted by men of all parties to have been 
pure and honorable. An effort was made to re- 
duce tlie evil of using appointments to office as 
rewards for partisan services, but this policy 
did not meet with hearty support among politi- 
cians. The President also failed to maintain 
close harmony with the party leaders in his 
attitude towards the “reconstructed” States, from 
which he aimed to withdraw the Federal troops, 
even against the vigorous demands of the radi- 
cals for a continuation of the military super- 
vision. He was generally recognized as a pa- 
cificator at a time when conciliation was essen- 
tial to peace. Upon all political questions save 
those above referred to he was in full harmony 
with the Republican party, and by his courageous 
and unflinching exercise of the veto power pre- 
vented the adoption of measures calculated to in- 
jure the credit of the country and hinder a re- 
turn to specie payments. He also, by the inter- 
position of the same power, prevented the repeal 
of the laws enacted by Congress, under the ex- 
press authority of the Constitution, to guard the 
purity of national elections. After his retire- 
ment from public office President Hayes devoted 
himself as a private citizen to the support of 
philanthropy and education. He died at Fre- 
mont, Jan. 17, 1893. Consult Stoddard, . . . 
Bayes, . . . Garfield, and . . . Arthur (New 
York, 1889), and Gladden, The Great Commoner 
of Ohio (Columbus, 1893). For the circum- 
stances of his election, see Haworth, The Dis- 
puted Election of 1876 ( Cleveland, 1906 ) , which 
is somewhat biased, and Bigelow (ed.). Letters 
and Literary Memorials of Samuel J, Tilden, 
vol. ii (New York, 1908). There are also three 
campaign biographies: Howard, Life, Public 
Services, and Select Speeches of Rutherford B. 
Bayes (Cincinnati, 1876) ; Howells, Life of R. B. 
Bayes (New York, 1876) ; and Conwell, Life 
and Public Services of Gov- . . . Bayes (Phila- 
delphia, 1876). For an account of the admin- 
istration of Hayes, see United States. 

HAYEZ, i'ats, Francesco (1791-1882). An 
Italian genre and historical painter, born in 
Venice. He studied under Maggiotto at the 
Venice Academy and afterward at the Academy 
of Milan and under Palagi in Rome. In 1820 he 
was appointed professor at the Milan Academy 
and became head of the Romantic movement in 
Italian art. He is chiefly noted as a vigorous 
colorist. Among his best-known works are fres- 
coes in the Vatican and the Venice Academy and 
the following pictures:. “The Two Foscari,” 
Vienna Museum; “Peter the Hermit”; “The 


Farewells of Pietro Rossi and liis Family” 
(1820) ; “The Flight of Bianca Capello’ (1854), 
National Gallery, Berlin; “The Battle of Ma- 
genta,” and a portrait of Cavour. 

HAY FEVER, Hay Asthma, Hay Cold, 
Rose Cold, or Autumnal Catarrh. A nervous 
affection which recurs annually at about the 
same time of the year and lasts several weeks, 
characterized by a profuse flow of secretion iron 
the nose, as well as of tears from the eyes, with 
frequent sneezing, general malaise, irritability, 
insomnia, depression, and in many cases asthma. 
The eyes flinch in bright light, headache occurs 
daily, appetite is lessened, and rarely there is 
fever. In some patients the attack appears in 
June and lasts about a fortnight. This is termed 
rose cold. Many suffer first in July, during 
haying; but probably the greater number begin 
to suffer early in August and are relieved only 
on the approach of frost in October. The cause 
appears to be threefold: 1. A central nervous 
disease, with the lesion probably in the floor of 
the fourth ventricle in the brain, as in spasmodic 
asthma. 2. Intranasal deformity, as a deviating 
septum, or distorted and chafing turbinates. 3. 
A special pollen of some plants, affecting some 
and failing to excite others; while during the 
'whole year fine dust causes in these patients 
sneezing, coryza, and slight rhinitis, lasting an 
hour or so. Removal to the seashore or a sea 
voyage benefits many patients; while a sojourn 
in the mountains at an .altitude of 1000 feet 
or more benefits a large number. Of the moun- 
tains in the eastern pait of the United States 
the White Mountains have the greatest reputa- 
tion with regard to the effect of their atmosphere 
upon hay-fever patients. On returning home be- 
fore frost, however, the affection recurs. It is 
said that most hay-fever patients are people of 
considerable intellectual development; certainly 
many are neurotics. Arsenic, iodides, and bro- 
mides benefit some. Nasal sprays and internal 
administration of extract of suprarenal gland 
(adrenalin, q.v.) are serviceable in many cases, 
relieving the nasal stenosis. In England and on 
the Continent the disease appears to be of milder 
type and to run a course of only a month. Dun- 
bar’s pollantin, an antitoxin obtained from ani- 
mals into which pollen of rye and other grasses 
had been injected, was used in 1894 by Berlin 
experimenters who reported 57 per cent of cures, 
32 per cent of improvement in the early variety 
of the disease, 70 per cent of cures, and 19 per 
cent of improvement in the fall variety. Pollan- 
tin is applied in the form of serum, powder, or 
ointment — ^generally to the eyes, sometimes to 
the nose. American clinicians do not obtain 
such a high percentage of cures as those reported 
by the Berlin investigators. Many sufferers are 
cured or greatly relieved by surgical correction 
of diseased conditions in the nose. 

HAY'FORD, John Fillmore (1868- ). 

An American civil engineer. He was born at 
Rouse’s Point, N, Y., and graduated as a civil 
engineer from Cornell University in 1889. Until 
1909 he served (periodically) with the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey in various ca- 
pacities, becoming expert computer and geode- 
sist in 1898, and in 1900 inspector of the geodetic 
work and chief of the computing division. He 
was assistant astronomer of the International 
Boundary Commission of the United States and 
Mexico in 1892-93, taught civil engineering at 
Cornell in 1895-98, and in 1909 became director 
of the College of Engineering of Northwestern 
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University. Besides monographs, he is author 
of A Text Booh of Geodetic Astronomy ( 1898 ) . 

HAY'GOOD, Atticus Geeejs^ (1839-96). An 
American clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, born in Watkins ville, Ga. He 
graduated at Emory College, Georgia, in 1859, 
and soon afterward entered the ministry. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1875 he edited the Sunday-school 
publications of the Southern branch of the 
church. He was president of Emory College 
from 1876 to 1884 and from 1878 to 1882 waa 
editor of the Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 
Large sums of money were placed in his hands 
to promote various institutions, and in 1883 he 
was elected general agent of the Slater fund of 
$1,000,000 for the education of Southern negroes. 
He declined an election as Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South in 1882, but ac- 
cepted another election in 1890. His works in- 
clude: Our Children (1876); Our Brother in 
Black (1881); Speeches and Sermons (1884); 
Pleas for Progress (1889); Jackknife and 
Brambles (1893); The Monk and the Prmce 
{1895). 

HAY'LEY, William (1745-1820). An Eng- 
lish poet, born at Chichester. He was educated 
at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge. After 
some ill success as a playwright, he began the 
production of poetical epistles to his friends — one 
on Pamting to Romney (c.l777), e.g., and one on 
History (1780) to Gibbon. In English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers Byron impales Haylcy 
as the author of the eminently successful poems. 
The Triumphs of Temper (1781) and The Tri- 
umphs of Music (1804). His prose JAfe of Mil- 
ton (1794) was a more creditable performance, 
and through the writing of it he became an in- 
timate friend of Cowper, for whom he was in- 
fluential in obtaining a pension, Blake^s illus- 
trations enhance the value of his Ballads 
Pounded on Anecdotes of Animals (1805), and 
on the whole Hayley is more interesting as the 
friend of great men than on his own account. 
His volume of Memoirs, published in 1823, is his 
most important contribution to literature. 

HAYM, him, Rudolf (1821-1901). A Ger- 
man writer on philosophy and literary history, 
born at Grtinberg in Silesia. He studied at the 
universities of Halle and Berlin and was a dele- 
gate to the national Assembly at Frankfort 
(1848-49). From 1858 to 1864 he edited the 
Preussischen Jah/rbucher. In 1851 he became in- 
structor in philosophy and modern literature at 
the University of Halle, in 1860 he was made 
assistant professor and in 1868 professor. He 
wrotif flu inumber of excellent biographies, among 
thep^'‘i(#'* von Humboldt (1856) ; Hegel und 
; Arthur Schopenhcmer (1864) ; 
Herdev^fwli^^mmem Leben und seinen Werkm 
dargesteUt ) ; Das Leben Max Bunkers 

(1890). He published Die romantische 
Schule (1870), aus meinem Leben 

( 1901 ) ; and edited ^n W. von Humboldt 

an G. E. L. Wicolovius (1894). Consult PMlo- 
sopMsche AbhcmdU^en dem Andmken Rudolf 
Hwyms gewidmet von Freund^ und Sohulem 
(1902). 

; mYOVIAB'HET, ,The. A former market for 
hty'hnd straw in London, founded ih the first 
half of the seventeenth century^ and discontinued 
in 1830. On the square of the shme name|, occu- 
pying the^ site of the mafket, stand iiife®[ay- 
maxket hhd His Majesty's theatres, Addison 
’wrote ^he Cd^pdign while living there. 

HAYM:AB:^T SQBABE BIOT, Tub. An 


occurrence at Cliicago, May 4, 1886, in a square 
in Randolph Street, whore an anarchist mooting 
was ill progress. The attempt to disperse the 
gathering resulted in the killing of seven police- 
men and the wounding of 27 others, by a bomb, 
thrown by an unidentified member of the mob,, 
supposed to have been one Schnaubelt. The 
actual bomb thrower was never caught, but Au- 
gust Spies, Adolph Fisclier, George lOngel, and 
Albert Parsons were hanged as accomplices on 
Nov. 11, 1887; Samuel Fielden and Michael 
Schwab were sentenced to imprisonment for life, 
and Oscar Neebe for 15 years (all three pardcjned 
by Gov. John P. Altgeld, q.v.) ; and Louis Ling 
escaped the gallows only by committing suicide 
in prison. 

HAYMABKET THEATBE. One of the 
most famous playhouses in London. It was orig- 
inally built in 1720 by John Potter, on tlie site 
of the King's Head Tavern, in the Haymarket, 
and leased to a French company, whence the 
appellation, the New French Theatre, by which 
it was for some time known. Fielding prodtiei‘d 
Ids burlesque Tom Thumb the Great there in 
1730 and in 1734 becaiue manager. Ten years- 
later Charles Machlin assumed its management 
and was followed in 1747 by Samuel Foote. In 
1776, however, Colman the EldtT purchased it,, 
and it was managed by him until 1794. hi 1820,. 
under Harris’s management, the theatre was. 
abandoned, and a new one* was built near by, 
which was opened on July 4, 1821, with The 
Rivals. In 1880 it was again rmnoved, its pres- 
ent site being the south end of the Haymarket,, 
opposite Charles Street. Consult Cyril' Maude, 
The Haymarket Theatre: Some Records and 
Reminiscences (London, 1903), ami H, B. Baker, 
History of the London Stage (New York, 1904)* 

BAYHEBLE, hfm?r-k, HBiNRtcni Kakl,, 
Baron (1828-81). An Austrian statesmaii, 
born and educated at Vienna. He took part iiu 
the students’ rising in the revolution of 1848 
and narrowly escaped execution, ITe served in 
the diplomatic corps at Athens, Breaden, and 
Frankfort as Secretary of Legation ; became Am- 
bassador to Copenhagen in 1864, took part in 
negotiating the Treaty of Prague (1866), and 
from Berlin went to Constantinople ( 1868 ) and 
to Athens (1869), thence to The Hague (1872), 
and in 1877 to the Italian court. In the follow- 
ing year he took part in the Bcirlin Oongr<*8S 
and in 1879 succeeded Andrflssy as Minister of 
Forei^ Affairs. In this post, which he held 
till his death, he was especially active in elft'ct- 
ing friendly relations with Italy and cememting; 
the alliance with Germany. Oonsxilt Arneth,! 
Heinrich Freiherr von Maymerle (2d cd., Berlin., 
1882). 

HAYMO. See Haimo. 

HAYNAXT, hs'nou, JtJLius Jakob, Bakon 
( 1786-1853 ) . An Austrian general. He was the 
natural son of the Elector William 1 of Hesse 
and was born at Casael, Oct. 14, 1786. He en- 
tered the Austrian service in 1801 and served 
throughout the Napoleonic wars, being wounded 
at Wagram. He was gradually advanced in 
rank, becoming colonel in 1830, major general 
in 1835, and field marshal lieutenant in 1844. 
During the Italian campaigns of 1848-49 he 
evinced great military talents, but acquired also 
an unenviable reputation for cruelty, ^.specially 
in the repression of the insurrection at Brescia, 
March 31 and April* 1, 1840. Haynau was en- 
gaged in the siege of Venice, when he was sum- 
moned to Hungary to command the Imperial 
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forces in that country. On August 9 he gained 
a decisive victory over the Hungarians near 
Temesvar. After the surrender of the Hungarian 
main army at ViMgos he executed a number of 
the leading Hungarian generals. In 1850, how- 
ever, after being loaded with honors, he was 
dismissed from public service for the intracta- 
bility of his disposition. In the same year he 
made a tour of Europe, but so general was the 
hatred his acts had inspired that he was several 
tinaes in great danger from mobs, and while in 
London was assaulted and beaten by the infuri- 
ated draymen of Barclay’s brewery. Por this 
insult the British government declined giving 
any satisfaction. In Belgium and France he was 
also received by the populace with strong dis- 
like, but the vigilance of the authorities pre- 
served him from actual harm. He died at 
Vienna, March 14, 1853. Consult Schbnhals, 
Biographic des Feldzeugmeisters Julius Frci- 
herrn von Eaynau (3d ed., Vienna, 1875), which 
seeks to vindicate him from charges of cruelty. 

HAYETE, ban, Paul Hamilton (1831-86). 
An American poet, born in Charleston, S. C. After 
the death of his parents he was reared by his 
uncle, Robert Y. Hayne (q.v.). He studied law 
after having been educated at South Carolina 
College, but did little practicing because he was 
under no financial necessities and because his 
bent was literary. When in his early twenties 
he edited BusselVs Magazine and was connected, 
as editor or contributor, with other Charleston 
^and Southern publications, notably as contribu- 
tor to the Southern Literary Messenger. He 
was a prominent member of the small literary 
coterie of which William Gilmore Simms and 
Henry Timrod (q.v.) were conspicuous orna- 
ments. In 1855 a volume of his poems appeared; 
another followed in 1857, and a third in 1859. 
During the Civil War he saw active service and 
suffered great financial losses — among others 
that of his library, which was burned. From 
1865 to his death he resided at a small cottage 
home near Augusta, Ga., which he called Copse 
Hill. His health was not good, but he main- 
tained his spirits under his various misfortunes 
and won a genuine though limited reputation as 
a poet in both the North and his native section. 
His memory is still cherished warmly in Augusta 
and the surrounding region. His later publica- 
tions include: Legends and Lyrics (1872) ; The 
Mountain of the Lovers (1873) ; and his com- 
plete Poetical Works ( 1882 ) . He also edited,, with 
a memoir (1873), the poems of his friend, Henry 
Timrod, and of Dr. F. 0. Ticknor (1879), and 
wrote memoirs of R. Y. Hayne and H. S. Legare 
( 1878) . Hayne’s poetry is the work of a genuine 
artist, whose qualities, however, are not salient 
enough to attract greatly the general reader. 
Although he produced many good poems, in 
which much of the languorous sweetness of the 
South may be discovered, it was not his fortune 
to compose, like his friend Henry Timrod, 
lyrics of great power and popular appeal. 
Nevertheless he is one of the most important of 
Southern writers and deserves more attention 
at the hands of historians of American literature 
than he has hitherto received. — ^His son, William 
H. Hayne ( 1856- " ) , born in Charleston, in- 

herited some of his father’s poetical ability. His 
publications include Sylvan Lyrics (1893) and 
many occasional verses in the magazines. 

HAYNE, Robebt Young (1791-1839). An 
American political leader, prominent as an ex- 
ponent of the States’ Rights view of the Fed- 


eral Constitution. He was born in St. Paul’s 
Parish, Colleton District, S. 0., on Nov. 10, 
1791, was educated in a private school at Charles- 
ton, studied law in the offices of Langdon Cheves 
(q.v.), was admitted to the bar at Charleston in 
November, 1812, and attained immediate promi- 
nence in his profession. During part of the War 
of 1812 he acted as a captain in the Third South 
Carolina Regiment. From 1814 to 1818 he was 
a Democratic-Republican member of the State 
Legislature, serving as Speaker of the House in 
the latter year, and from 1818 to 1822 was At- 
torney-General of the State. In 1823 he was 
elected as a States’ Rights Democrat to the United 
States Senate, in which body he quickly became 
conspicuous as a pronounced strict-construction- 
ist and an advocate of free trade and of States’ 
Rights. He vigorously opposed the tariffs of 
1824 and 1828, denounced the antislavery pro- 
gramme of the Panama Congress, and in various 
debates upheld the view that slavery was purely 
a domestic institution, and as such should be 
wholly exempt from Federal legislation or inter- 
ference. He is best known, however, for his 
great debate with Daniel Webster in January, 
1830, arising out of the so-called Foote’s Resolu- 
tion, but covering the important question of the 
relation of the States to the Federal government. 
Hayne began the debate on January 19, and Web- 
ster answered on the following day, while Hayne 
again spoke on the 21st, 25th, and 27th, and 
Webster on the 26th and 2Hh. In these speeches, 
besides attacking New England, and especially 
Massachusetts, for the part taken by that sec- 
tion in the War of 1812, he brilliantly upheld 
the theory that the Federal government was in 
reality a compact between the various States, 
as such; that the Federal government itself was 
a party with each of the individual States tO' 
the compact thus formed, and that any State, 
when convinced that that compact had been 
broken, could for its own protection nullify or 
arrest the enforcement within her borders of 
any law deemed to be in violation of the Consti- 
tution. He naturally supported South Carolina 
in her controversy with the Federal government 
over the tariff measures of May, 1828, and July, 
1832; was a member of the Nullification Con- 
vention which assembled at Charleston on Nov. 
19, 1832; and as chairman of the Committee of 
Twenty-one, reported the famous Ordinance of 
Nullification, which was passed by the conven- 
tion on November 24. Soon afterward he re- 
signed from the Senate, partly, no doubt, in 
order that Calhoun might take his seat in that 
body; and in December he was elected Governor 
of the State and commander in chief of the 
State forces. On the 13th he delivered his in- 
augural address, pledging himself to maintain at 
all hazards the principle of nullification, and on 
the 20th issued a ringing counterproclamation 
to the famous proclamation issued by President 
Jackson on the 10th. During the whole crisis he 
administered the executive office with marked 
ability, and though firmly convinced of the cor- 
rectness of the position taken by his State, he 
used his influence on several occasions to re- 
strain the nullificationists from acts of violence. 
His term as Governor ended in December, 1834. 
He was mayor (intendant) of Charleston in 
1835-37, and president of the Louisville, Cin 
cinnati, and Charleston Railroad from 1836 untL 
his death. He died at Asheville, N, C., Sept. 24 
1839. Consult: Paul H. Hayne, Lives of Rohen 
Y. Hayne and Hugh S'lointon Legar6 (Charleston 
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1878) ; McDuffie, Eulogy upon the Life and 
Character of the Late Bober t T. Hay?ie (ib., 
1840); Lindsay Swift (ed.), The Great Debate 
Between Robert Y. Hayne, of South Carolina^ and 
Daniel Webster^ of Massachusetts (Boston, 
1898), in the ‘^Biverside Literature Series’’; 
Jervey, Robert T, Bayne and his Times (New 
York, 1909). 

HAYNES, hanz, Elwood (1857- ). An 

American inventor. Born at Portland, Ind., ho 
graduated from Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
in 1881, and after study at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity (1884-85), taught sciences for a year. 
He was manager of the Portland Natural Gas 
and Oil Company until 1890 and then field su- 
perintendent of the Indiana Natural Gas and 
Oil Company until 1901. In 1898 he became 
president of the Haynes Automobile Company. 
In 1893-94 he constructed a horseless carriage, 
now exhibited at the Smithsonian Institution. 
He found several metallic alloys useful in con- 
nection with the manufacture of automobiles. 

HAYNES, Henry Williamson (1831-1912). 
An American arehseologist, born in Bangor, Me., 
son of Nathaniel Haynes, editor of the Eastern 
Republican, He graduated at Harvard in 1851, 
studied law, and practiced for a few years. Then 
he was appointed professor of Latin and later of 
Greek in the University of Vermont, a chair from 
which he resigned in 1873 to make archtsological 
researches in Europe and in Egypt. His me- 
moirs on the Paleolithic Age in Egypt (1878) 
won him a medal and a diploma from the An- 
thropological Congress of that year in Paris 
and afterward were published in the papers of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Haynes was long a fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, and re- 
cording secretary of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

HAYNES, John ( ?-1654). An English Colo- 
nial Governor in New England. He was born 
in Essex, but emigrated to Newe Towne (now 
Cambridge), Mass., with other Puritans in 1633. 

wias Governor of Massachusetts in 1635-36 
4iipf ,tli,en became one of the settlers of Hartford, 

' In 1639 he was chosen Governor of Con- 
nehfcic# ‘:fof whose constitution he was one of 
the framers), and to this office he was re- 
elected a^^dlten as the law permitted — Le^, each 
alternate until his death — serving in :6ve 
of the alternate years as Deputy Governor. In 
Bancroft’s Bisidry of the United States^ vol. i, 
he is described aS being ‘‘of a very large estate 
and large affection^ ; of a heavenly mind and a 
spotless life; of rare sagacity and accurate but 
mq^tourning judgment; by nature tolerant, ever 
a mend of freedom.” 

ELAYNES, tJToHN Henby ( ?-1910) , An Amer- 
ican' -ArChseologisV T^orn at Rowe, Mass. Ho 
graduated ftom Williams College in 1876 and 
tajUght school for- several years in Massachusetts. 
Aia expedition to Crete made with W. J. Still- 
nian, aroused his interest in archaeology. , 
wbnt with the American expedition to Assos, 
tutored at Robert College, Constantinople, for 
three years, was manager of the Wolfe expedi- 
tion td' Babylonia in 1884, aiidithek Was teacher 
and treasurer at the Central Turkey College at 
Amtal uktU 1888. He accompanied two expe- 
ditions -to Babylonia and had charge- of two 
m;0re ih 18^2 and 1898, under the auspices of 
the tlhiver^ity of Pennsylvania, and in thO 
intervals served as United States Consul at 
Bagdad.' Sis discoveries wore of importance. 


HAYNES, Joseph. Soo Haines. 

HAY-PAXTNCEEOTE ( ha'-pans'fut) 
TREATY. The convention negotiated in 1901 
by John Hay, Secretary of State, on tlu' part of 
the United States, and Lord Pauric(‘fot(‘, iho 
British Ambassador at Waaliington, on tlH‘ ])art 
of Great Britain, wliicb abrogated iho Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty (q.v.) and dofiu<‘d the policy 
which should govern the United States in the 
construction and maintenance of an Isthmian 
canal between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
The Olayton-Bulwer Treaty was (‘xfcronicly un- 
popular in the United States, owing to its pro- 
vision that any canal which should b(‘ constructed 
to connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans should 
be the work of both nations and should he under 
their joint control. The statement in Prosichmt 
McKinley’s annual message to Congress in 1898, 
that the construction of tlie canal had bccotne a 
national necessity, led to diplomatic correspond- 
ence that resulted finally in the opening of ne- 
gotiations, with the end in vi(‘vv of so modify- 
ing the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty that, without 
affecting tho general policy of neutrality (umn- 
ciated therein, the United fatales woixUl be <‘n- 
abled to proceed alone with the construction of 
the canal and have the sole right of control over 
it. The treaty then negotiated, and transiniitcNl 
to tho United States Senate by Pr<‘si(l(‘nt McKin- 
ley on Pcb. 5, 3 000, provided : ( 1 ) for the con- 
struction of the canal by or under th(» axispic'cs 
of the United States govt^rnmeut; (2) for its 
neutralization on tho same basis as tho Suez ' 
Canal; and (3) for an invitation to other 
powers to join in guaranteeing such n<‘utrality. 
The convention was finally ratified by the Hmiato 
on Dec. 20, 1900; but with thri‘o annrndmenis — 
the first of which provided that iho restrictions 
contained in the second article, based on the 
Suez convention, should not ap])]y to such tucas- 
urcs as the Unit(‘d States might find it n<‘.<*os- 
sary to take for their own (hdense- and the main- 
tenance of public order; the S(JCond explicitly 
stated that tho Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was 
thereby abrogated; and the third struck out 
the provision in regard to tho guarantee to bo 
asked of other nonconstructing ])owers. In its 
amend(»d shape Great Britain refus(*cl to ratify 
the convention, and it expired by limitation on 
March 5, 1901. Negotiations for a new treaty 
were immediately started, howoviT, by Secre- 
tary of State Hay and Ijord Paxxnc<‘fote; tho 
new convention was signed by them on Nov. 18, 
1901, transmitted to the Senate by President 
Roosevelt on December 5 following, and rat iff (kI 
by that body, with but slight opposition, 11 
days later. The principal differences between 
the first and final treaties were three in num- 
ber: (1) no guarantees of the canal’s neutrality 
were to bo asked either of Great Britain or any 
other power; (2) the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
was specifically abrogated, although the general 
principle of neutrality contained therifin was 
retained; (3) certain undefined rights of control 
were to be allowed to the United States in time 
of war, the exact nature and extent of which 
were not specified, Imt there was no requirement 
that the canal should be kept open and fr(»e in 
time of war as in time of peace, nor was tlicro 
a prohibition of tli(^ erection of fortifications 
commanding the canal or its adjacent waters. 
It was further provided that the canal to be 
constructed should be open to the ships of all 
nations on equal terras, and that no change in 
the sovereignty of the territory traversed by the 
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canal should alter the principle of neutrality 
and of equal rights of all nations to enjoy the 
benefits of the canal. The completion of the 
canal over the Isthmus of Panama and the 
enactment by Congress of the Panama Canal 
Act in 1911, providing for the exemption of 
American vessels engaged in domestic commerce 
from the tolls imposed on other vessels, raised 
the last-mentioned provision into prominence and 
excited great controversy. The government of 
Great Britain formally protested against the ex- 
emption of domestic American shipping on the 
ground that it constitutes a clear violation of 
the provision of the treaty which guarantees 
equal treatment of the shipping of all nations 
using the canal, and suggested the reference of 
the controversy to arbitration. On the other 
side it was contended (1) that the clause for- 
bidding discrimination among the users of the 
canal had no reference to domestic but only to 
foreign commerce; (2) that the provision was 
intended to confer equal privileges only on for- 
eign nations as between themselves and not to 
limit the power of the United States to regu- 
late its commerce, foreign and domestic, in its 
own interest; and (3) that the acquisition of 
the Canal Zone by the United States was such 
a change of conditions existing at the time the 
treaty was made or contemplated by those who 
framed it as to render the restrictive provisions 
null and void. It was also urged by the large 
and aggressive party opposing the claims of 
Great Britain that the treaty is so clearly at 
variance with the fundamental interests of the 
United States as to demand its immediate abro- 
gation. No action was taken on the request of 
Great Britain that the question at issue be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, but, President Wilson hav- 
ing taken the view that the national honor and 
the best interests of the country call for the 
strict observance of the treaty in its spirit as 
well as its letter, Congress, on his recommenda- 
tion, but in the face of strong opposition, passed 
a bill repealing the obnoxious provisions of the 
Panama Canal Act (1914). Notwithstanding 
this victory for the treaty, it cannot be said that 
it is popular in the United States. Much of the 
irritation with the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which 
resulted in its abrogation, has been transferred 
to its successor. It is widely regarded as an un- 
due interference with the freedom of action of a 
sovereign nation — ^the Panama Canal strip hav- 
ing come to be popularly regarded as a part of 
the territory of the United States. Consult 
L, Nixon, Canal Tolls and American Shipping 
(New York, 1914). 

HAY RIVER. A river at Alberta, Can- 
ada, which rises in the Rocky Mountains in Brit- 
ish Columbia, and flows northeast, emptying into 
the Great Slave Lake (Map: Canada, G 5). Its 
length is 350 miles, of which 140 are navigable. 
The two Alexandra Falls, averaging 900 feet 
wide and about 260 feet high, occur in its 
course. 

HAYS. A city and the county seat of Ellis 
Co., Kans., 222 miles by' rail west of Topeka, on 
Big Creek, and on the Union Pacific Railroad 
(Map: Kansas, C 5). It has grain elevators, 
flour mills, machine shops, etc., and a trade in 
flour, grain, and live stock. Hays is the seat 
of the western branch of the State normal school 
and of an agricultural experiment station, com- 
prising some 2000 acres, of the State Agricul- 
tural College, The water works are owned by 
the city. Pop,, 1900, 1136; 1910, 1961. 


HAYS, Chables Melville (1856-1912). An 
American railroad official, born at Rock Island, 
111. He was connected with the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad until 1877, then with the Mis- 
souri Pacific until 1884, and with the Wabash, 
St. Louis, and Pacific, of which he became as- 
sistant general manager in 1886. Later he 
served as general manager of the Consolidated 
Wabash System, and as general manager of the 
Grand Trunk Railway (1895-1901). For part 
of a year he was president of the Southern Pa- 
cific, returning to the Grand Trunk to be second 
vice president and general manager. In 1910 he 
was elected president of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way and all its subsidiary lines. He was one 
of the victims of the Titanic disaster. 

HAYS, Francis (1865- ). An English 

temperance advocate, born in Liverpool. He 
gave up the study of law on Cardinal Manning’s 
suggestion to enter the Catholic priesthood, to 
which he was ordained in 1894. In 1896 he 
founded the World’s Catholic Temperance Cru- 
sade and preached this crusade in nearly every 
part of the English-speaking world with much 
success. Leo XIII gave him the title ^‘The 
Apostle of Temperance.” 

HAYS, Isaac (1796-1879). An American 
physician, born in Philadelphia. He graduated 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 1816, stud- 
ied medicine there for four years, and subse- 
quently devoted himself largely to editorial work 
on medical journals. He was sole editor from 
1827 to 1869 of the American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences, was the founder of the Medical 
News in 1843 and of the Monthly Abstract of 
Medical Science in 1879, was president of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia 
from 1865 to 1869, and was an active member of 
the Philosophical Society. He was also one of 
the founders of the Franklin Institute, was its 
secretary for several years, and at the time of 
his death was its oldest member. He was one 
of the oldest members, and for a time an officer, 
of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia; 
also one of the founders of the American Medi- 
cal Association, and author of its code of ethics, 
which has been adopted by all the medical so- 
cieties in the country. He edited several impor- 
tant works on medicine. 

HAYS, William Jacob ( 1830-75 ) . An Amer- 
ican animal painter, born in New York. In order 
to paint animals he visited Nova Scotia and the 
'upper waters of the Missouri. Some of his pic- 
tures are of historic interest — such as ‘‘The Herd 
in the Moor” (a herd of buffaloes) ; “The Prairie- 
Dog Village”; “A Bison Bull at Bay”; “Prairie 
on Fire”; “Herd of Caribou in Nova Scotia.” 
His work is fresh and spirited, but deficient in 
color. 

HAYS, William Shakespeare (1837-1907). 
An American journalist, ballad writer, and com- 
poser. He was born at Louisville, Ky., became 
a reporter for the Louisville Democrat in 1857, 
and as “river editor” for the Louisville Courier- 
Journal was active in the movement for the bet- 
terment of the Ohio and Mississippi waterways. 
He served also as clerk and captain on river 
steamboats for four years. Under the name 
“Will S. Hays” he gained a national reputation 
as the author of popular ballads — ^his “Mollie 
Darling” had an , estimated sale of 2,000,000 
copies. Hays always insisted that he wrote the 
original words and composed the air of “Dixie.” 
Among his better-known songs are: “Keep in 
de Middle ob de Road,” “The Little Old Log 
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Cabin in the Lane,” 'Write me a Letter from 
Home,” "Hora O’Neil,” and “Sliamiis O’Brien.” 

HAY'TEB, Sir George (1792-1871). An 
English historical and portrait painter. Ho 
was born in London and was the pupil of his 
father, Charles Hayter, a popular drawing mas- 
ter and teacher of perspective, and of the Royal 
Academy. After some years spent at sea, he 
took up miniature painting and was named 
miniature painter to the Princess Charlotte. 
He then studied at Rome, where he was hon- 
ored by membership in the Academy of St. 
Luke, and, returning to London, became a 
successful portrait painter. On Victoria’s acces- 
sion he was appointed painter to the Queen, and 
was knighted in 1842. Among his best-known 
works are: ‘‘Trial of Queen Caroline,” with 
189 likenesses; “First Reformed Parliament,” 
N’ational Portrait Gallery; “Coronation of Queen 
Victoria”; “Marriage of Queen Victoria,” Wind- 
sor Castle — ^all official pictures. He is best rep- 
resented in the National Portrait Gallery, Lon- 
don. Modern critics find it difficult to share the 
former appreciation of his work, which is de- 
tailed and spiritless in execution and poor in 
color. 

HAYTI, ha'ti. See Haiti. 

HAYWARD. A town in Alameda Co., 
Cal., 22 miles southeast of San Francisco, on the 
southern Pacific and the Western Pacific rail- 
roads (Map: California, C 5) . It contains a pub- 
lic library, high school, and two fine boulevards. 
Situated in an agricultural and fruit-growing 
country, Hayward has canning factories, pickle 
works, etc. Pop,, 1909, 1965; 1910, 2746. 

HAYWARD, A town and the county seat 
of Sawyer Co., Wis., 58 miles by rail south- 
southwest of Ashland, on the Namakagon River, 
and on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Omaha Railroad (Map: Wisconsin, B 2), It has 
a Carnegie library, a $20,000 county jail, and a 
United States government Indian school. Agri- 
culture is the most important industry, and there 
are a creamery, a pickle factory, and a flour and 
feed mill. The water works are owned by the 
town. Pop., 1900, 2720; 1910, 2869, 

HAYWARD (AS, hmgweardf from haga, 
OHG. hag, Ger. Bag, Eng. haw, hedge + weard, 
OHG. wart, Ger. Wart, guard). The name orig- 
inally given in England to one who kept the com- 
mon herd of cattle of a town, or of a manor, 
when the copyhold or other tenants had the right 
of sending cattle to gi’assc. In the New England 
villages, particularly of Massachusetts, the name 
“hayward” was given to the keeper of the 
pound for strayed horses and cattle. The word 
is not now in general use in the United States. 

HAYWARD, Abraham (1801-84). An Eng- 
lish essayist, born at Wilton, near Salisbury. He 
received his education at home with a tutor and 
afterward in the fine library of the solicitor to 
whom he was articled. While a student at the 
dinner Temple, London, he attracted attention as 
j^int editor of a law maga!5ine and also as a 
in the same club with J. S. Mill, whom 
he wrdtti* against in later years. As a result of 
two Germari sojourns, Hayward made an accept-* 
ahle^i translation of Goethe’s Bamt (1833), of 
which *a second and enlarged edition was pub- 
lished' the following year, and he was thus intro- 
tifefcto the society of suieh men of- letters as 
Lddkh^Birt,* Macaulay, and Sydney Smith, He 
wote, 'hotably^ a book upon The Art ef Dinmg 
(1852)*j( Sheiches of Eminent Statesmen and 
'Waiters (1880); numerous essays stm papers, 


topical and other; and lu* did considerable edi- 
torial work, Mrs. Pio7yi\s Autobiography (1861) 
and Diaries of A Lady of Quality from 1707 to 
(1864) being conspicuous in this field. He 
left the Tory party for the Whigs in 184(), but, 
not receiving from them the prefernnmt he con- 
sidered his due, he took revenge upon his em*- 
mies with tongue and ptm. Jlowev<*r, iie had 
many warm friends and was a noted club man, 
whist player, and contributor of biographical 
and political essays to the heading reviews. 

HAYWARD, Sir John (0.1564-1627). An 
English historian. He was born and e(lncat<»(l 
at or near Felixstowe, SulTolk, and graduai<‘d 
at Cambridge. His earliest production, The 
First Part of the Life and Baigne of ifenrw the 
III, Extending to the End of the First Veare of 
his Raigne (1599), placed him in the bad grac<‘s 
of Queen Elizabeth, who was easily pc'rsuadod 
that he was pointing a moral for Inu'sclf in his 
account of Richard El’s downfall and therefore 
had the historian imprisoned. Having leariu‘<l 
policy, Hayward kept the favor of Jam<!S 1, dedi- 
cated books to him and his son, defend(‘d the 
divine right of kings, and advocat(‘d the union 
of England and Scotland. Among his works ar<»: 
An Answer to the First Part of a Oertaino (Urn- 
ferenoe Concerning Suoocssion (HJOiJ) ; The lAues 
of Jll Normans, Kings of England (1613) ; The 
Sanctuaxie of a Troubled Soule (1616) ; David's 
Tearcs (1622-23); Christ's Prayer Upon the 
Crosse for II is Enemies (1623) ; Of Supremavie 
in Affaires of Religion (1024-25) ; and The Life 
and Raigne of King Edward the Sixth (1630), 
published after the author’s death. 

HAY'WOOD, Eliza (c.1093-1756). An Eng- 
lish novelist and dramatist, born probably in 
London. Her maiden name was Fowler. She 
married when she was young, was deserted by 
her husband, and about 1715 appeared in Hui)- 
lin and London as an actress. Steele’s Sappho, 
in the Tatler of April 23, 1709, Is usually iden- 
tified with her, but wrongly it would seem from 
the dates. She rewrote The Fair Captive 
(1721); composed a comedy, A Wife to be Lett 
{ 1723 ) , in which she acted, and a tragedy, Fred- 
erioh, Duke' of Brunsmoh Lunenburgh (1729); 
and collaborated with lTatch(‘tt in Opera of 
Operas (1733). But she is best known for her 
novels winch brought upon her an attack by Pope 
in the Dunciad (book ii, 157 et seq.). Mrs. Hay- 
wood and Curll replied with a Female Dimeiad 
(1729). A collected edition of her novels, not 
including tho famous Memoirs of a Certain 
Island (1725) and The Soei'et History of the 
Present Intrigues of the Court of Caramania 
(1727), appeared in 1724. 

HAYWOOD, WiTXTAM D, (?- ). An 

American labor agitator. He first attractedf 
notice by his leadership of tlu‘ Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, of which he was secretary, dur- 
ing the Cripple Creek strikes of 1004. When ex- 
Govemor FYank SteunenlxTg was murdered in 
1905, Haywood, with otluTS, was implicated 
by the confession of the assassin, Harry Orchard ; 
but he was acquitted two years later. He be- 
came a member of tho executiv<s committee of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, and as a 
leader of that organization conducted the Law- 
rence (Mass.) textile strike in 1012 and tho 
strike in tho Paterson (N. eT.) silk mills in 1913. 
Tn the latter year his advocacy of sabotage and 
contem|it for political action by tbo Socialist 
party cost him his membership \n the National 
Executive Committee of that organization. Ho 
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is coauthor with Frank Bohn of Industrial >S'o- 
cialisyn (1011). 

HAY WOHM. A lepidopterous larva {Aso- 
pia costaUs), peculiar to North America, which 
has the strange habit of feeding normally upon 
dried hay, especially clover hay, but also upon 
timothy and alfalfa. In large numbers it at- 
tacks the hay, both in the mow and in the stack, 
cutting the leaves up into chaffy pieces and 
webbing them together with silken threads. The 
hay looks moldy, is infested with excremental 
pellets, and is distasteful to cattle. The larva 
is dirty white in color and grows to a length of 
about three-fourths of an inch. The adult moth 
is lilac brown or purple, with two bands of a 
lighter shade on each fore wing. Old mows 
should be thoroughly cleaned out before putting 
new hay in a barn, and infested stacks should be 
burned. 

HAY^UJ, Judah ben David (c.950- 
c.lOOO). A Jewish grammarian. He was born 
at Fez, near the middle of the tenth century, 
went to Cordova, and became a pupil of the 
grammarian Menahem ben Saruk. His theory 
that all Hebrew roots contain three letters was 
an important contribution at the time to Hebrew 
philology and lexicography. He died in the be- 
ginning "of the eleventh century. His two im- 
portant grammatical works are The Book of 
Verbs with Weak Letters and The Book of 
Verbs Containing Doubled Letters, which are 
intended to illustrate his theory. In addition, he 
prepared a monograph on Punctuation, setting 
forth the features of the Hebrew vowel system. 
Of a fourth grammatical work only fragments 
have been found. Consult Jastrow^s edition of 
Hayyuj's treatises on Weak and Gemmative 
Verbs in Hebrew (Leyden, 1897). 

HAZABAS, ha-zh'raz. A semi-independent 
and partially nomadic people, of Mongolian an- 
cestry, in the region between Herat and Kabul, 
Afghanistan, into which country they are said 
to have come, in the fourteenth century, in the 
wake of the great Mongolian movement of 
Genghis Khan. They profess Islam, the Hazaras 
proper to the east being Shiites, the western 
Hazaras, or Aimak (i.e., horde), as. they are 
sometimes called, Sunnites. Their language has 
been not a little influenced by Persian. 

HAZ^ABD (OP. hazard, hasard, Fr. hasard, 
from Sp. amr, unlucky throw of dice, misfor- 
tune, ace of dice, from Ar. al, the + isdr, from 
Pers. die). A game of dice, formerly very 
popular in England, where it is played both for 
amusement and for purposes of gambling. In 
the latter respect, however, a frequent player, by 
his knowledge of the peculiarities^ of the game, 
has the beginner at a considerable* disadvantage. 
''Che game is played with two dice. The ^^main,^^ 
which is called by the "caster,'^ may be either 
5, 6, 7, 8, or 9. Should he (the caster) throw 
the number called, he is said to ^^nick,'' and thus 
defeats his opponent, who is styled the "setter.’’ 

HAZABD, Caboline (1856- ). An 

American educator, born at Peacedale, B. I. She 
was educated privately in the United States and 
abroad, contributed reviews, essays, and verse to 
magazines, published several volumes, and from 
1899 to 1911 was president of Wellesley College 
( Massachusetts ) . Her works include : N arraganr 
sett Ballads (1894) ; The Narragansett Friend^ 
Meeting (1899) ; Some Ideals in the Education 
of Women (1900) ; A Scallop Shell of Quiet 
(1908) ; A Brief Pilgrimage in the Holy Land 
(1909) ; The College Year (1910). 


HAZARD, a’zai'^, Desibe. A nom de plume 
of Octave Feuillet (q.v.). 

HAZ^ABD, Ebenezee (1744-1817). An 
American author, born in Philadelphia and edu- 
cated at Princeton. He went into the publish- 
ing business in New York in 1770, but left it five 
years later for a government position and from 
1782 to 1789 was Postmaster-General. In 1791 
he was once more in business — ^this time in Phil- 
adelphia, where he helped to establish the North 
American Insurance Company. Besides giving 
literary assistance in the compilation of two 
histories and a biblical translation, he published 
Historical Collections (2 vols., 1792-94), and a 
few years later Remarks on a Report Gonoerning 
Western Indians, evincing, among other things, 
his solicitude for the spiritual welfare of the 
red man. But his most valuable literary remains 
are the letters in the possession of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. 

HAZARD, Rowland Gibson (1801-88). An 
American manufacturer and author. He accu- 
mulated a fortune in the woolen business at 
Peacedale, R. I., and was for three terms a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature. Among his writ- 
ings are essays on Language: Its Connection wUh 
the Constitution and Prospects of Man (1836), 
on The Resources of the United States (1864) ; 
and two letters addressed to John Stuart Mill, 
on Causation and Freedom in Willing (1869). 

HAZE. Any comparatively slight obscuration 
of distinct vision due to the opacity of any me- 
dium, such as the atmosphere, through which 
the object is seen. The thickest haze in the at- 
mosphere obscures the light of the sun to such 
an extent that his disk is but just distinguish- 
able from the surrounding background; any 
greater obscuration than this is usually spoken 
of as cloud. This hazy effect may be produced 
in several ways: 1. When the air is filled with 
small masses of very different densities, such as 
rising currents of hot air and descending cur- 
rents of cold air over a heated soil. In this 
case the beam of light is by refraction broken 
up and diffused* so that a hazy effect, or even 
complete opacity, may be produced, as in a 
mixture of air bubbles and water. Such a mix- 
ture is also partly opaque to sound. The haze 
thus produced is ordinarily spoken of as heat 
httise. 2. The ordinary hazy effect in the at- 
mosphere produced by the presence of foreign 
particles, either solid or liquid. Minute parti- 
cles of ice or water form an aqueous haze; all 
other material is included under the term dust 
haze. The dust is raised from the ground by 
strong wind, by currents of hot air, and es- 
pecially by volcanic eruptions; particles of salt 
left by the evaporation of salty water also pro- 
duce dust haze. The most delicate dust haze is 
produced by myriads of shells and fragments 
of shells of diatoms and other microscopic 
forms of life living in fresh-water ponds and in 
marshes that are dried up at certain seasons 
of the year. The principal source of this dust 
is the interior of north Africa, whence it is 
carried outward in all directions, but especially 
westward and southward by dry Harmattan 
winds. A red dust haze of a much coarser grade 
is carried by southerly winds from northern 
Affica over into Europe, and in rare eases, as 
in March, 1901, this is carried to northern 
Germany and England. Over India a cloud of 
yellowish dust haze rises day by day higher and 
higher during the dry season, attaining a gen- 
eral level of from 2000 to 4000 feet, above which 
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the air is comparatively clear. Dust clouds of 
less extent are formed over the loess forma- 
tions of China and North America. The great 
clouds of smoke from prairie and forest fires, 
as they subside, leave a hazy atmosphere due 
to the presence of fine particles of carbon, and 
it appears likely that each of these gathers to 
itself a special atmosphere of aqueous vapor, 
just as spongy platinum absorbs hydrogen. This 
haze occurs during Indian summer in America 
and is known as Moor-Rauch in Europe. 

The finest dust haze ordinarily produces a 
whitish or grayish tint in the sky; coarser 
particles produce bufi’ and reddish tints. When 
the dust particles are exceedingly small and of 
regular size, as when they are composed of a 
few molecules of water, so that their diameters 
are comparable with some wave length of light, 
they produce the phenomena of selective reflec- 
tion and refraction, giving to the sky its ordi- 
nary blue tint and forming glories of colored 
rings around the sun and moon. .When they 
are a little larger, they show the colors of thin 
plates, and when larger still, they may by 
diffraction give rise to small glories and larger 
halos. The vapor dust from the eruption of 
Krakatoa in 1883 spread over the north temper- 
ate zone, producing for a year or^ two magnifi- 
cent sunset and sunrise tints and Bishop’s Ring, 
so called after its first observer, Sereno Bishop, 
of Honolulu. The eruption of Skaptar Jdkul in 
1783 furnished a similar cloud* of aqueous haze 
and red sunsets to the greater part of Europe 
and North America ; and the same phenomenon, 
although on a somewhat more restricted scale, 
followed the eruptions of Pel^e on Martinique, 
the Soufri^re on St. Yincent, in 1902, and Kat- 
niai, Alaska, in 1912. The colors due to aqueous 
haze have been most thoroughly investigated by 
Prof. Carl Barus (see his “Colors of Cloudy 
Condensation,” Umted States Weather Bulletin^ 
Wo, 12). The haze produced by volcanic erup- 
tion is described most fully in the Report of the 
Krakoitoa Comwssiow , (London, 1887). Consult 
also an abstract of the report on the haze of 
1912-13, in the Monthly Weather Review 
(Washington, April, 1914). See Poo. 

HAZEBROHCK, az'brbok^ The capital of 
an arrondissement in the Department of Nord, 
Prance, on the Bourre, 37 miles southeast of 
Calais by rail (Map : Prance, N., H 2) . It has 
canal communication with the Lys. It is a 
well-built town, with the sixteenth-century 
church of Saint-Eloi (spire 260 feet high), 
an Augustinian convent, part of which is used 
for a hospital, a linen market, college lecture 
rooms, and a tobacco warehouse. There are also 
several educational institutions and a public li- 
brary, Linen, cloth, starch, dyes, leather, beer, 
salt, soap, oil,, and lime are manufactured, and 
an active trade is .carried on in hops, grain, 
and cattle. In this most typical of Pranco- 
Plemish towns the Flemish language still lin- 
gers. Its name, signifying “the marsh of the 
hares,” is derived from the marshland on which 
the town is built. Pop., ; 1901, 13,261; 1911, 

12,566. . 

HA'ZELPrtTT', Filbert, or Cobnut (AS. 
hcBsel, Icel. haslf OHC. hasala, ~Qer, Easel, hazel; 
connected with Lat. corulus,^ OIr., Welsh coll, 
hdkZ^l) , Gorylus. A genus of trees and shrubs of 
the family Betulaceiae, of which the fruit ,ia a 
nut in a! leafy and laciniated cup, the enlarged 
involucre of the female flower. The male flowers 
are in cylindrical catkins; the female flowers 


mere clusters of colored styles at tiie extremities 
of buds. The common hazel {<U}ry(ns aDcUana) , 
Lambert’s Albert {Gorylus ‘niaixlma) , a, ml tlie 
Constantinople hazel {Goryltis colurna) are na- 
tives of all the temperate parts of Europe. Two 
species are native to the United Stahls, the 
American hazel (Gorylus amerwana) arid the 
beaked or California hazel (Gorylus rostrata), 
neither of which is cultivated. Both species 
are of wide distribution in America. Most of 
the cultivated varieties of tlie liazA'hiiit are 
known by the names of cobnuts and lillairts; 
the former generally of a roundish form, the 
latter characterized by the greater elongathjn 
and laciniation of the fruit cup. Tlie limn* kinds 
of hazel are propagated by grafting and by 
layers. Hazel plants for copses are obtained 



from seed. A Himalayan species of hazel (Gory- 
lus feroos) has a spiny fruit cup and an exces- 
sively hard nut. Barcelona nuts are the nuts 
of a variety of the common liazel, kiln-dried 
before their exportation from Spain. This 
process preserves their agreeable flavor. The 
larva of a weevil (Balaninus miaum) feeds on 
the kernels of hazelnuts, and great numbers of 
nuts are thus destroyed. 

Hazelnuts of improved varieties are grown 
to a considerable extent in the south of Europe, 
but only to a slight extent in America. Hazel- 
nuts yield, on pressure, about half their weight 
of a bland fixed oil, often called nut oil. Hazel- 
nut oil has drying properties and is mudi used 
by painters; it is also used by perfumers as a 
basis with which to mix expensive fragrant 
oils,, and it has been employed medicinally in 
coughs. The wood of the hazel, although seldom 
large enough for the purpose of the carpenter, 
is very tough and flexible, and haz(‘l rods are 
therefore much used for making crates, hurdles, 
hoops for small barrels, etc. The tliicker stems 
of hazel are used for making charcoal, which 
is in demand for fox'ges and is much esteemed 
for artists’ crayons. 

HAZELTIHE, hYzel-tm, Mayo Williamson 
(1841-1909), An American journalist and re- 
viewer, born in Boston, Mass. A graduate of 
Harvard and later a student at Oxford, Eng- 
land,, he practiced law until 1878, when he be- 
came* literary editor of the New York Sun. His 
original publications include Ghats about Boohs, 
Poets, and Novelists (1883), but lie was beet 
known for his reviews in tlie New York Sun. 
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HAZELTOET, ha'zel-ion, George Cochrane, 
Jr. ( ?- ). An Amoiican lawyer and play- 

wright, born^ at Boscobel, Wis. He graduated 
from Columbia Law School in 1895, having pre- 
viously studied the drama and dramatic writing 
and played roles with the Booth-Barrett Com- 
pany (1890-91) and the Modjeska Company 
(1891-93). He practiced law in Washington in 
1895-97, in Philadelphia from 1898 to 1900, and 
in New York City after 1901. His writings in- 
clude: The National Capitol: Its Arolnteoturej 
Artf and History (1897) ; Mistress Nell: A 
Merry Tale of a Merry Time (1901); The 
Haven: The Love Story of Edgar Allan Poe 
(1909); and, besides dramatized stones, Cap- 
tain Molly (1902), a play; and The Yelloio 
Jacket: A Chinese Play, which, though finan- 
cially a failure when presented in New York in 
1913, was the season’s most original and artis- 
tically effective production. 

HA'ZEN, CHAitLES Downee (1868- ). 

An American historian, born at Barnet, Vt. He 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1889, 
studied at the universities of Berlin, Gottingen, 
and Paris in 1890-92, and received the degree 
of Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins in 1893. In 1894 
he became professor of history at Smith College, 
and he .also lectured at Columbia University in 
1910-11. He received the degree of LL.D. from 
Dartmouth in 1914. He is coauthor of Histori- 
cal Sources in Schools (1902); wrote Contem- 
porary American Opinion of the French Revolu- 
tion (1807), Old Northampton (1004), Europe 
Since 1815 (1910) ; and translated Charles 

Borgeaud’s Adoption and Amendment of Consti- 
tutions in Europe and America (1895). 

HAZEN, John Douglas (1860- ). A 

Canadian lawyer and statesman. He was born 
at Oromocto, New Brunswick, was educated at 
the University of New Brunswick, and after 
1883 practiced law successfully, first at Fred- 
ericton and after 1890 at St. John. After serv- 
ing as mayor of Fredericton he sat in the House 
of Commons (.1891-96) as Conservative member 
for St. John (city and county), at this time 
voting for the motion made by Nicholas Flood 
Davin (q.v.), to extend the Dominion franchise 
to women. Elected to the New Brunswick 
Legislature in 1899, he was leader of the Con- 
servative Opposition therein until 1908, when 
he became Premier and Attorney-General. In 
1911, after the defeat of the Laurier adminis- 
tration, he resigned, and was appointed Min- 
ister of Marine and Fisheries in the federal 
administration of the Conservative Premier, 
Eobert Laird Borden (q.v.). Hazen was for a 
time president of the New Brunswick Barris- 
ters’ Society, and he was a member of the Inter- 
provincial and Maritime Provincial Conferences, 
held at Ottawa in 1910. 

;bfaz eh, William Babcock (1830-87). An 
American soldier. He was born in West Hart- 
ford, Vtr, graduated at West Point in 1855, and 
served for a time on the frontier. In the spring 
of 1861 he was promoted captain in the regular 
infantry, but he raised the Forty-first Regiment 
of Ohio Volunteers and went to the front as its 
colonel. He defended the Ohio border, fought 
in Kentucky, commanded a brigade in the move- 
ment by way of Nashville to Pittsburg Landing, 
won distinction at Shiloh, Corinth, and the 
battle of Stone River, and at Missionary Ridge 
captured 18 pieces of artillery. He served 
through the Atlanta campaign and commanded 
the Second Division of the Fifteenth Corps in 


Sherman’s march through Georgia. He was 
promoted major general of volunteers in 1864, 
for his services at tlie capture of Fort McAllis- 
ter, and in the summer of 1865 he commanded 
the Fifteenth Army Corps. At the close of the 
war he was brevetted major general, United 
States army. He served on the frontier as 
colonel of infantry from 1865 to 1880, except 
during his stay in France, in the Franco-Ger- 
man War, and at Vienna, as military attache 
to the United States Legation during the Turko- 
Russian War. In 1880 he became chief signal 
officer, with the rank of brigadier general. He 
did much to raise the character of the signal 
service by employing expert physicists, electri- 
cians, and meteorologists, and by cooperating 
with State weather bureaus and scientific so- 
cieties. By his efforts the present standard- 
time meridians were adopted. He also intro- 
duced the cold-wave” signals and the system of 
hourly weather bulletins. His publications in- 
clude: The School and the Army in Germany 
and France, icith a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 
sailles (1872); Our Barren Lands (1875); A 
Narrative of Military Service (1885). 

HA'ZLETON. A city in Luzerne Co., Pa., 
28 miles (direct) south by west of Wilkes Barre, 
on the Lehigh Valley, the Wilkes Barre and 
Hazleton, and the Pennsylvania railroads (Map: 
Pennsylvania, K 6). It has a picturesque site 
at an elevation of 1700 feet and enjoys some 
popularity as a summer resort. It is the seat 
of a State hospital for miners and of the town- 
ship high school and has Hazle Park, a summer 
resort, United Charities Home, a public library, 
and a fine city hall. Hazleton is the centre of 
the anthracite coal district and is extensively 
interested in coal mining. Its silk mills have 
become of considerable importance, and there 
are also ironworks, knitting mills, cornice 
works, coffin and casket factories, breweries, 
and manufactories of shirts, paper boxes, under- 
wear, macaroni, etc. Settled in 1820, Hazleton 
was incorporated as a borough in 1856 and in 
1892 was chartered as a city. The commission 
form of government was adopted in 1913. Pop., 
1900, 14,230; 1910, 25,452; 1914 (U. S. est.), 
27,511. 

HAZLITT, haz'lit, William (1778-1830). A 
distinguished English critic and essayist. He 
was born at Maidstone in Kent, April 10, 1778, 
where his father was then a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, though afterward a Unitarian. The latter 
went to America when Hazlitt was five years 
old, but returned three years later and settled 
at Wem in Shropshire, The son was at first pri- 
vately educated and then sent to the Unitarian 
College at Hackney, He did not take kindly to 
dissenting theology, and, after leaving college in 
1795, spent the next few years at his father’s 
house, dabbling in metaphysics and painting. 
His intellectual life, on the one hand, was keenly 
stimulated by his meeting with (joleridge in 
1798, and by" hearing the last sermon preached 
by the philosopher, which profoundly impressed 
him. His artistic tastes, on the other hand, led 
him to Paris in the winter of 1802. He spent 
his time there copying pictures in the Louvre, 
and, returning to London, took up the profes- 
sion of portrait painting. He attained no great 
success in this, but it brought him into literary 
and artistic society, of which on the latter 
side his Conversations with Northcote (1830), 
though belonging to a later period, is the best 
memorial, whil^ on the former the association 
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with Lamb, Hunt, and Godwin brouf?ht out the 
taste for pure literature, in which he was to 
win the triumphs denied him in the two fields 
of his earlier predilection. His grave Essay on 
the Principles of Human Action (1805), though 
his own favorite work, did not please the public 
In 1808 he married, and settled at Wlntcrslow, 
near Salisbury; but neither he nor his wife 
seems to have been well adapted for domestic 
life in the country. “Never, I suppose,” writes 
his grandson, “was there a worse-assorted pair.” 
The divorce, however, which finally separated 
them did not come until 1822. In 1812 Hazlitt 
came back to London, where at first he was 
parliamentary reporter and dramatic critic for 
the Morning Chronicle. Presently, however, he 
found the line that suited him and began to 
pour forth the remarkable series of literary 
criticisms on which his highest fame rests. 
With Leigh Hunt he tried in the Examiner, 
in 1815, to revive the glories of the Spectator 
and the Tatler; the best of the essays thus pro- 
duced were published in 1817 under the title of 
The Round Table. His chief critical works are: 
Characters of Shakespeare^ s Plays (1817); A 
Review of the English Stage (1818); Lectures 
on the English Comic Writers (1810) ; Lectures 
on the English Poets (1818), with essay from 
the “Round Table” on Love of the Country ; and 
Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the 
Reign of Queen Elissaheth (1821). Coming at 
a time when Coleridge had just begun really 
to make people see what was in Shakespeare, 
and aiding Lamb and Hunt to recall to the 
memories of Englishmen the glories of their 
half-forgotten golden age, his criticism w'as of 
the highest importance; and he joined with the 
two last named in establishing an easy, flowing, 
familiar style of prose which was to have great 
results throughout the remainder of the cen- 
tury. Saintsbury places him in the first rank as 
a' critic, his distinction lying not' so much in 
systematic judgment as in the most valuable 
particular appreciations; and Stevenson, the 
most charming practitioner in the same prose 
style, takes his leave of him with, “though we 
are mighty fine fellows nowadays, we cannot 
write like Hazlitt.” He and his group show 
in criticism the effects of the Romantic move- 
ment — a widening ^ of the judgment, an im- 
portation of human sympathy and the personal 
equation, and a combination of philosophic dis- 
cussion of life with bookish details. His tem- 
perament was uneven and self-tormenting; it 
estranged him more or less from all his friends, 
even for a time from Lamb. One of the most 
curious episodes in his career is the romantic 
passion which he conceived for a very ordinary 
girl, Sarah Walker by name, of a menial sta- 
tion and no attractions that others could see; 
Hazlitt recorded his emotions during its progress 
in a little book of extreme interest as a psy- 
chological document, called Lihe^ Amoris, or the 
Hew Pygmalion (1823; new ed., New York, 
1002). Soon after his divorce he married a 
widow, apparently on a sudden impulse, but 
aftet a year's travel on the Continent they, too, 
separated. The most important literary works 
of hi^ later life are: Table Talk (1821-22) ; The 
Spirit of the Age (1825); The Plain Speaker 
(1826) ; Sketches and Essays (1829). His Life 
of Hapoleon (4 vols., 1828-30), of whom he was 
an ardent admirer, was neither a literary nor 
a financial success. Disappointed and harassed 
by anxieties, he died on Sept. 18, 1830, with 


CJharlcs Lamb at his l)odaid('; his last words, 
despite all that he had suffered, were, “Well, 
I've had a happy life.” His Literary Remains 
were issued in 1836. Consult: W. C. Hazlitt, 
Memoirs (London, 1867) ; an excellent volume 
of selections in the Cavendish Library (ii)., 
1889), with introduction by A. Ireland, who 
has also compiled a lAst of the Writings of 
Haslitt and Hunt (ib., 1868) ; his Life by A. 
Birrell, in the “English Men of Letters vSeries” 
(ib., 1902) ; also Saintsbury in Essays in Eng- 
lish Literature ‘1780-1860 (ib., 1890) ; id., in 
History of Criticism HI (ib., 1900 c^t se(|.) ; 
Leslie Stephen in Hours in a Library (2(1 stories, 
ib., 1877) ; the essay on Hazlitt in C. T. Win- 
chester, A Croup of English Essayists (New 
York, 1910) ; J. Zeitlin, Haditt on English 
Literature (Oxford, 1913). A complete edition 
of his works, in 12 volumes, introduction by 
W. E. Henley, was published in 1002. 

HAZLITT, WiLUAM (1811-93). An Eng- 
lish writer, son of the essayist. He Ix^eame a 
lawyer and was appointed registrar of the Court 
of Bankruptcy in London in 1854, a position he 
held until 1891. Ho edited the writings of his 
father and made numerous translations, notably 
of works of Guizot and Thierry. He was also 
the author of books on the law of bankru])tey. 
Consult W. C. Hazlitt (his son), Four Ccncra*- 
tions of a Literary Family (London, 1897). 

HAZLITT, William ' Carew ( 1834-1913 ) . 
An English man of letters, grandson of the 
essayist. He was born in London, studied law 
and civil engineering, but became a journalist, 
and finally devoted himsidf to literature. His 
works inchide: History of the VencMan Republic 
(4 vols., 1860) ; Memoirs of Willianh Hazlitt (2 
vols., 1867); Poems (1877); Offspring of 
Thought and Solitude (1884), essays; Coins of 
Europe (1893-97) ; Coin Collector (1896) ; Four 
Generations of a Literary Family (2 vols., 
1807) ; The Lambs: Their Lives, their Friends, 
a, nd their Correspondence (1897); Lamb and 
Hazlitt (1890) ; Shakespeare: The Man and his 
Work (2d ed., 1003) ; Faiths and Folk Lore 
(1005); The HazHtts (privately printed, 1911). 
He also edited Dodslexfs Old Plays (15 vols., 
1874-76); Shakespeare^ s Library (5 vols.); 
Lamb^s Letters (1880). As a bibliographer, he 
did good service in Bibliographical Collections 
and Notes on Early English Literature (1903), 
and in its predecessor, Handbook to the Popular, 
Poetical, and Dramatic JAterature of Great 
Britain (1807; supplemented in 1870, 1882, 
1887, and 1889). 

HAZZAKEN. See Hillel. 

HEAD. Sec Skull; Nervous System. 

HEAD, Babcijiy Vincent (1844-1914). An 
English numismatist, born at Ipswich and edu- 
cated there at Bi. Elizabeth's School, Ho was 
made assistant in the British Museum in 1864 
and in 1893 keeper of the department of coins 
an<i medals. He became a member of the Im- 
perial German Archajological Institute, a laur6at 
of the French Institute, and joint editor of the 
Numismatic Chronicle, He wrote a history of 
Greek coinage (1874-1901); a Guide to the 
Corns of the Ancients (1881); The Young Coir 
lector’s Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins 
(1883) ; the very valuable manual, Ilistoria Nu- 
morum {1887; 2d ed., 1911); and A Guide to 
the Principal Gold and Silver Coins of the 
Ancients in the British Mmeum (4th ed., 1895). 

HEAD, Sib Edmund Walkee, Babt. (1805- 
68). An English Governor-General of Canada* 
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He was born near Maidstone, Kent, was edu- 
cated at Winchester and Oxford, and was a 
fellow of Merton College (1830-37), a univer- 
sity examiner, and a law student. Succeeding 
to his father’s title in 1838, he was Poor-Law 
Commissioner in 1841, went to New Brunswick 
six years later as Lieutenant Governor, and 
from 1854 to 1861 was Governor-General of 
Canada. During Sir Edmund’s term of office 
the clergy reserves and seigneurial tenures were 
abolished, the Victoria Bridge at Montreal was 
built, and Ottawa was chosen by the Queen as 
capital of Canada, After his return to England 
he was made a civil-service commissioner. He 
published a Handhook of the Spanish and French 
Schools of Painting ( 1845 ) ; Shall and Will, or 
Two Chapters on Future Auxiliary Verbs 
(1856); The Temple of Serapis at Posszuoli 
(1858) ; Yiga Clum (1866), a translation of an 
Iceland story. He also edited Hugler’s Eandr 
hook of Painting of the German, Flemish, Dutch, 
Spanish, and French Schools (1854) and Lems^s 
Essays on the Administrations of Great Britain 
(1864). His poetical contributions to Fraser^ s 
Magazine were published posthumously in 1868. 

HEAD, Sir Francis Bond (1793-1875). An 
English colonial Governor and author, of Portu- 
guese- Jewish descent. He was born at the Her- 
mitage, Higtam, Kent, Jan. 1, 1793, and was 
educated at Rochester and in the Woolwich Mili- 
tary Academy, where he was made first lieuten- 
ant of engineers in 1811. He saw service on the 
Continent and was at the battle of Waterloo, 
but retired on half pay in 1825, when he went 
to South America to prospect in gold and silver 
mines. His first work recounted his experiences 
under the title, Bough Notes of a Journey in 
the Pampas and Andes (1826), and the rapidity 
of his traveling gained him the nickname *'Gal- 
loping Head.” In 1835-37 he was Lieutenant 
Governor of Upper Canada. Knowing nothing 
of the political situation of the country, he 
opposed the union of the provinces and assumed 
that a popular desire for responsible government 
merely indicated a desire for annexation to the 
United States. He fancied he could govern 
without the aid of his council and through his 
bad judgment and want of tact seems to have 
been largely to blame for the Upper Canadian 
share in the rebellion of 1837. He was made 
Baronet in 1837; he died in Croydon, July 20, 
1875. Among his published works are: Life of 
James Bruce (1830); Bubbles from the Brun- 
nen of Nassau (1833); A Narrative (1839) — 
the author’s account of his administration of 
the government in Upper Canada ; The Emigrant 
(1846); Stokers and Pokers (1849); Defence^ 
less State of Great Britain (1850) ; A Fortnight 
in Ireland (1852); Fagot of French Sticks 
(1852) ; The Morse and his Rider (1860) ; The 
Royal Engineer (1869) ; Sketch of the Life of 
Sir J. M, Burgoyne (1872). Consult Kingsford; 
History of Canada, vol. x (London, 1898). 

HEAD, Sib George (1782-1855). An Eng- 
lish traveler, elder brother of Sir Francis Bond 
Head. He was born in Higham Parish, Kent, 
was educated at the Charterhouse School, and 
went to the Peninsular War as a commissary 
clerk, rising gradually to be next to the head 
of the commissariat in 1814. This experience 
provided material for his Memoirs of an Assist- 
ant Commissary-General (1837), while from 
his five years’ service in Halifax he gleaned 
Forest Scenery and Incidents in the Wilds of 
North America (1829). William IV knighted 


him (1831), and Queen Victoria made him hei 
deputy knight marshal at her coronation. He 
was best known as the author of A Home Tom 
through the Manufacturing Districts of Eng- 
land and A Home Tour through Various Parts 
of the United Kingdom, reprinted, in one volume, 
in 1840. He was also a translator of Apuleius 
and the translator of Cardinal Pacca’s Memoirs, 

HEAD'ACHE', medically termed Cephalal- 
gia. A pain in any part of the head except the 
face. It is a symptom of heat stroke, cerebral 
apoplexy, eyestrain, nasal disease, middle-ear 
or internal-ear disease, uterine disease, neuras- 
thenia, etc. Treatment of headache as a disease, 
or by the use of ^‘headache powders” so com- 
monly sold, is therefore ridiculous. The most 
severe headaches are those accompanying menin- 
gitis or brain diseases, tumor of the brain usu- 
ally causing great suffering. Tliese are gener- 
ally brow or vertex headaches. Many fevers, 
such as typhoid, have a severe general headache 
as a symptom. Sufferers from Bright’s disease 
have daily frontal headache in many instances. 
Eyestrain is probably the most frequent cause of 
frontal, temporal, and the so-called recurrent 
‘^sick headaches.” The pain is sometimes re- 
ferred to the back of the neck, or occipital re- 
gion. Diseased conditions of the accessory nasal 
sinuses (see Nose) and of the nasal chambers 
themselves are often the causal factors in daily 
or periodical headaches. Gastric dyspepsia 
causes headache referred to the brows. The 
headache of constipation or of caries of front 
teeth is generally experienced over the brows 
and temples; that of anaemia, or bladder disease, 
or endometritis, at the vertex; that of carious 
back teeth, eyestrain, and middle-ear disease, at 
the temple as well as at the mastoid cells behind 
the ear; that of neurasthenia generally at the 
base of the occiput, though also at the brow; 
while derangement of the liver causes pain 
which may be felt over the whole occiput. 
Syphilis and malaria are also causes of head- 
ache of irregular distribution. Migraine (q.v.) 
is a headache affecting one side of the head and 
accompanied by nausea and vomiting and other 
symptoms, and is due to nerve fag, gout, indi- 
gestion, or eyestrain, or malaria in people of 
nervous diathesis. Gout is a frequent cause of 
headache, as is also alcoholic indulgence. Do- 
mestic treatment of headache should begin with 
copious drafts of water and a cathartic, with 
rest in the recumbent position in the dark, and 
abstinence from food for a few hours. Drugs, 
especially narcotics, should be taken only upon a 
physician’s advice after study of the sufferer’s 
environment, vocation, diet, and physical condi- 
tion. Frequent use of strong alleviatives is 
often undermining and damaging. Among the 
drugs used are aconite, belladonna, antipyrin, 
acetanilide, codeia, morphia, phenacetin, bro- 
mides, chloral, ergot, mineral acids, salol, sali- 
cylic acid, iodides, strychnine, nitroglycerin, 
quinine, alkalies, digestants, and cathartics. 
Consult Behan, Pain (New York, 1914). 

BCEAiyDBESS'. Among social badges the 
headdress is of great interest. As distinguished 
from the clothing of the body, which may arise 
from the desire for ornament, for comfort, or for 
protection, the headdress was a distinctive mark, 
representing the organization of groups of men 
in primitive times. The sexes also were thus 
discriminated. This feature has persisted to 
this day, though it is now giving way before 
the imifying powers at work on the race. 
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In the study of headdresses there must be 
taken into consideration the varieties of natural 
head covering, which determine the extent of the 
use of the artificial headdress, the environment 
regulating the materials, and the need of pro- 
tecting the head from cold, heat, rain, etc. To 
these must be added the degree and course of the 
advancement of the , peoples, their religious be- 
liefs and customs, and in greatest measure the 
sesthetie sense which pervades and modifies all 
these classes. ' . 

As Deniker remarks, the nature of the hair in 
the different divisions of mankind furnishes the 
broad groundwork for headdress. People with 
woolly hair, as the negroes, arrange it in the 
most complicated fashion. Smooth-haired peo- 
ples allow it to flow behind, as the Malays and 
some Americans, or gather it in plaits, whorls, 
chignons, rolls^ as among the Eskimo, Koreans, 
Japanese, Chinese. The fuzzy-haired peoples of 
north Africa and Melanesia reach the acme 
with their gi’eat mops fantastically arranged. 
Following the almost instinctive desire of the 
human race to improve on nature, to alter and 
make distinctive the hair, we have dyeing, plas- 
tering with clay or oils, and the wearing of 
wigs practiced by many tribes. On the other 
hand,' among lower tribes, as the Australians 
and Veddas, little attention is paid to the 
hair, which remains in its primitive luxuriance 
and untidiness. To the hair are also attached 
feathers, flowers, etc., often as ornaments, but 
most frequently as a badge or token, familiar 
in the plumes of the North American Indians. 

Perhaps the most primitive headdress, well- 
nigh universal among smooth-haired peoples, is 
the fillet, originating in the need of securing 
the hair, and by its material, color, and other 
characters serving as a badge. The fillet thus 
appears to be the ancestor of all hats. The an- 
cient Chinese, as well as the Greeks, were fillet 
wearers, and the custom survives in the present, 
while many people have discarded the custom 
within recent times. The turban is a develop- 
ment of the fillet. From the fillet most head- 
dresses arose by additions horizontally or verti- 
cally, the structure remaining crownless for a 
long period. It is probable that devices for 
holding the feather or bunch of feathers in the 
hair may have developed certain types of head- 
dress. The more important of man’s activities 
that have distinctive classes of headdress are 
the chase, war, rank, social position, and re- 
ligious ceremony. Protection may also be men- 
tioned as more particularly an outgrowth of 
environment, the ears rather than the head 
being covered from both heat and cold. The 
headdress of hunting tribes embraces features 
connected with stalking of game and fetishism^ as 
well as the . shading of the eyes and of the head. 

The head^^r, of war, originally designed to 
strike berJ’oi' iwto the enemy as well as to show 
rank, is represented by the helmet. A much 
tvider /range of headdress marks rank and social 
oosit^on. This classy has its highest devclop- 
nenlp in the Orient, as in eastern Turkestan and 
Sopea, e.g., where the headdress of each individ- 
laji is an index of his standing. In ceremony 
}tie most extensive and interesting phase of this 
j;abject is presented. We have here repeated the 
^anks from, priest king, through priest to wor- 
ffiiper, the head covering for different cere- 
monies, and as belonging to the hosts pf spirit- 
ual beings. With this also are connected the 
fiass of masks, , which are largely, if not en- 
tirely, to be taken as headdresses. It will be 


found that each of the divisions presented has 
its oAvn ceremonial headdresses. Consult G. W. 
Khead, Chats on Gostwne (New York, 1906). 
See Haikdressing. 

HEAD EOBM, ' Changes in. See Immigra- 
tion; Index, Cethalic. 

HEAD-HUNTING. Head-hunting has in 
past times been practiced by many peoples, 
scattered all over the world, but at the present 
time is confined to a few tribes remote from 
civilization. An enemy s liead served as a war 
trophy, and the possession of it was supposed 
to be proof of the prowess and courage of tlie 
owner. A warrior’s standing in his tribe and 
the chances of his obtaining a desirable bride 
would be largely regulated by tiie number of 
heads he had taken. These heads were often 
used in various rites and ceremonies. The 
following are some of the best-known head- 
hunters of more recent times: the Was, a bill 
tribe on the nortbeastern frontier of India; 
the Kukis and the Nagas of Assam. The cus- 
tom was common to all the Malay races and 
has not been entirely suppressed in some parts 
of Borneo. The Land Dyaks of Sarawak had a 
special house for keeping the heads. The Iban 
(or Sea) Dyaks, essentially an agricultural 
people, are, according to Professor Haddon, pas- 
sionately devoted to bead-bunting, »of ten joining 
the Malays in their large war 'prahus on ex- 
tended piratical raids ; the plunder went to the 
Malays and the heads of those killed to the 
Dyaks. 

Until very recently the people of the island 
of Kiwai, British New Guinea, W(‘re head- 
hunters. The liead of an enemy was cut off 
with a bamboo knife 
and afterward liimg 
over a fire until tbe«|. 

.hair'W'as singed off.,^,1' 

While this was being 
done, all the young 
girls danced in a 
ring near by. The 
flesli was then re- 
moved, the skull 
washed, and a 
carved peg stuck 
into it, by means of 
which it was hung 
up on the main post 
of , the house. A 
young man of Kiwai 
could not marry un- 
less he had at least 
one skull as a 
trophy. 

In the Philippine 
Islands the practice, 
according to Dean 
C. Worcester, was 
limited to tribes .of 
the northern part of 
Luzon — the Negri- 
tos, Ifiigaos, Tingi- 
ans, Kalingas, and 
the Bontoc Igorots. 

The practice still 
persists in the re- 
mote , parts of the subprovinccs of Kalinga and 
Apayao and among the Negritos of the all but 
unknown coast of northern Luzon. 

South America furnishes two well-known 
head-hunting tribes, the Mundimucu of Brazil 
and the Jivaros of Ecuador. The Mundurucu 
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get their heads from their enemies of the Ynruna 
and Parentintim tribes. The trophies of the 
Jivaros are the familiar “shrunken human 
heads'’ to be seen in most museums. The bones 
of the skull are removed and hot stones intro- 
duced, which are replaced by others as they 
become cool. The head is kept constantly turn- 
ing, another person taking it when the opera- 
tor tires. The process lasts some days, and the 
head is reduced to the size of an orange. Long 
cords hang from the closed lips, and feather 
ornaments, like tassels, from the ears. Con- 
sult: Carl Bock, Head-Hunters of Borneo (Lon- 
don, 1882) ; A. C. Haddon, Head-Hunters Black, 
White, and Brown (ib., 1901); Worcester, in 
National Geographic Magazine (Washington, 
September, 1912) ; C. D. Willeox, Head-Hunters 
of Northern Luzon (Kansas City, Mo., 1912) ; 
A. J. N. Tremearne, The Tailed Head-Hunters 
of Nigeria (London, 1912). 

HEABLAM, hgd'lam, Aethtje Cayley (1862- 
). An English theologian, born in Whorl- 
ton, Durham. He was educated at Winchester 
and at New College, Oxford; was fellow of 
All Souls', Oxford, in 1885-97, and theological 
lecturer in Oriel, Queen's, and Trinity; and 
(after being rector of Welwyn, Herts, for seven 
years) in 1903 became professor of dogmatic 
theology in King's College, London, of which 
he became a fellow in 1905. He published: 
Ecclesiastical Bites in Isauria (1893); a com- 
mentary on Romans (1895), with Sanday; 
Sources and Authority of Dogmatic Theology 
(1903); History, Authority, and Theology 
(1909) ; St, Paul and Christianity (1913). 

HEABLAM, Waltes GtEOSGE (1866-1908). 
An English Greek scholar. He graduated in 
1887 from King's College, Cambridge, where he 
became a fellow in 1890. He specialized on the 
criticism of the newly discovered text of Heron- 
das and also in the study of the Greek tragedies. 
He translated .^Eschylus' SuppUces (1900), 
Agamemnon (1904), Choephori (1905), Bumen- 
ides (1908), Prometheus (1908); edited the 
Fragments of Sophocles (1908) to complete 
Jebb's edition of that poet; and published A 
Book of Greek Verse (1907). Consult Walter 
Eeadlam : His Letters and Poems, with a memoir 
by Cecil Headlam and a bibliography by L. 
Howard (London, 1910), 

HEABLEY, hSdai, Joel Tylee (1813-97). 
An American historical writer. He was born 
in Walton, N. Y., graduated at Union Colleg:e 
in 1839, studied at Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, and was for a time pastor of a church 
in Stockbridge, Mass. His health soon failing, 
he traveled in Europe and then joined the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Tribune. Soon, 
however, he was compelled to spend a con- 
siderable portion of every year in the Adiron- 
dacks for his health. His newspaper letters 
on the region, afterward published as The 
Adirondack, or Life in the Woods (1849), are 
said to have been the first to attract attention 
to that region as a health resort. Among his 
works are: Napoleon amd his Marshals (2 vols., 
1846); Washington and his Generals ^847) ; 
Life of Cromwell (1848); Life of Washington 
(1857), which was at one time exceedingly 
popular; The Chaplains and Clergy of the Revo- 
lution (1864); The Great Rebellion (2 vols., 
1863-66) ; Grant and Sherman: Their Cam- 
paigns and Generals (1866); Farragut and our 
Naval Commanders (1867); Stcmley^s Advenr 
tures in the Wilds of Africa (1890) ; Our Army 


in the Great Rebellion (1891); Our Navy in 
the Great Rebellion (1891). 

HEADLEY, Phineas Camp ( 1819-1903 ) . An 
American clergyman and biographer, born in 
Walton, N. Y. He was admitted to the bar be- 
fore studying for the ministry at Auburn Semi- 
nary. His publications include: Empress Jose- 
phine (1850); Lafayette (1851); Kossuth 
(1852); General Sheridan and Admiral Farm- 
gut (1864); General Sherman (1865); General 
Grant (1866) ; Public Men of To-day (1882). 

HEAB'LOHG HALL. A satirical novel, in- 
terspersed with lyrics, by Thomas Love Peacock, 
published in 1816. 

HEAD-HONEY TAX. The term applied to 
a tax levied by an Act of Congress, passed in 
August, 1882, which provided that there should 
be collected “a duty of fifty cents for each and 
every passenger, not a citizen of the United 
States, who shall come by steam or sail vessel 
from a foreign port to any port within the 
United States. . . . The money thus collected 
shall be paid in to the United States Treasury, 
and shall constitute a fund to be called the 
Immigrant Fund, and shall be used, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
defray the expense of regulating immigration 
under this act, and for the care of immigrants 
arriving in the United States," etc. This act 
of Congress is similar in its essential features 
to statutes enacted by many States of the Union 
for the protection of their own citizens, and 
for the good of the immigrants who land at 
seaports within their borders. A statute of 
New York covering this ground was, however, 
held void as infringing upon the ground of 
national legislation (92 U. S. Rep., p. 259, and 
107 U. S. Rep., p. 59). The questions arising 
under the act of Congress were considered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in what 
were called the Head-Money cases (112 U. S. 
Rep., p. SSQ), and the act was held valid. In 
1903 the tax was increased to $2 per head. By 
Act of Feb. 20, 1907, as amended by Act of 
March 26, 1910, the tax was again increased to 
$4 per head. See Immigeation. 

HEADS^MAN, The. A novel by J. Fenimore 
Cooper (1833), the story of the hereditary exe- 
cutioner of Bern. 

HEALB. See Heddle. 

HEALB, held, Fbedeeick de Foeest (1872- 
) . ' An American botanist, born at Midland 
City, Mich. He graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1894 and from the University 
of Leipzig (Ph.D.) in 1897. He taught botany 
in several institutions, in 1906 being appointed 
professor of agricultural botany and botanist 
at the Nebraska Experiment Station (in 1907 
also State botanist) ; had charge of the School 
of Botany at the University of Texas in 1908- 
12; and after 1912 was agent in forest pathology 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
In 1911 he became associate editor of Phyto- 
Pathology and in 1912 was elected president 
of the American Microscopical Society. He 
published: Laboratory Marmal in Elementary 
Botany (1902), Symptoms of Disease in Plants 
(1909), Experiments in Plant Physiology 
(1910), with I. M. Lewis, and revised C. R. 
Barnes's Analytic Keys to Genera and Species 
of North American Mosses (1897). 

HEA'LEY, George Peter Alexander ( 1808- 
94). An American portrait painter. He was 
born at Boston, studied in Paris under Gros, and 
was much influenced later by Couture. At the 
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Paris Exposition of 1855 he received a second- 
class medal. He returned to the United States 
in 1858, going to Chicago, where he resided until 
1867. After this he went to Rome, and in 1885 
he opened a studio in Paris, where he remained 
until 1892. Returning to Chicago, ho died June 
24, 1894. Healey is one of the best American 
portrait painters of the middle period. His draw- 
ing is sound, his color pleasing. His portraits 
vary in quality from strong and characteristic 
likenesses to insipid productions. His historical 
works are little more than collections of por- 
traits. The principal are: “Pranklin Urging 
the Claims of the American Colonies before 
Louis XVP (1855) and “Webster’s Reply to 
Hayne,” Paneuil Hall, Boston, containing 130 
portraits. Some of the best-known portraits 
are: M. Guyot (1841), Smithsonian Institu- 
tion; Pius TX (1871), Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, Albany; Louis Philippe, General Grant 
(1878); Webster, Clay, Calhoun ; Presidents 
Quincy Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, Tyler, Tay- 
lor, Fillmore, Pierce, Polk, Buchanan, and Lin- 
coln — all in Corcoran Gallery, Washington; 
Generals Grant and Sherman, Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago; William H. Seward, State Li- 
brary, Albany; James Lenox (1851), in the 
Public Library, New York; and a portrait of 
the artist in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. Consult his autobiography, Reminis^ 
cenccB of a Portrait Painter (Chicago, 1894). 

HEALTH (AS. from hot, Goth, hails^ 

OHG., Ger. heil, Eng. whole; connected with 
OChurch Slav. oBlUt whole, OPruss. hailUsHJcan, 
health, OIr. cM, augury, and probably with Skt. 
Hva, healthful, kind) . The condition of a living 
body in which all the tissues are in a state of 
soundness or integrity and the organs perform 
their functions normally, in which waste and 
repair go on progressively, and in which proper 
growth or retrograde metabolism occurs, accord- 
ing to the age of the individual, disease being 
absent. Disease is present when the integrity 
of the blood or of other tissues is impaired, 
where function is disordered, or where excessive 
growth or abnormal retrogression and decay 
occur, • Perfect health is rarely seen, and never 
continues for any considerable portion of life in 
the artificial conditions of modern existence 
among civilized people. Health is therefore a 
comparative term. 

ijH^lth officers are elected or appointed in all 
ieims of any size in the United States, whose 
dtti^^it?‘is to limit the spread and prevent the 
inv»iwioi»M!(rf disease, to enforce sanitary laws, 
and take aHvP^recautions to safeguard the health 
of citizens^V^?rBee Health, Boards oe. 

The reports occurrence of disease and 
death are rec0|li|td by county, State, and na- 
tional health ;offlfeials. (See Distbibutioh of 
Dr^SE; Vital STAiiiSiaTios. ) For the consid- 
eration, of measures^ to safeguard the public 
health, see, Sanitary Science; and. for a con- 
sideration of the laws of health, see Hygiene. 

'HEALTH, Bill of. In. shipping, a certificate 
of a consul, or health oiBficer, as to the health 
of the crew,, when the ship ha^i^ ;.come from a 
i^pected port. A clean biU, «kiuspected bill, 
and a fowl* bill are the three short names given 
to the' several degrees of health. 

HEALTH, Boards of. Institutions organ- 
ized under government and deriving powers 
from the laws for the purpose of protecting the ' 
health of the citizens. 


created for the purpose of controlling and re- 
pressing agencies which undermine the health of 
the residents of a city or a municipality. The 
function of such a board is to adopt ordinance's 
which compose a sanitary code, undtT which 
certain measures may be onforct'd and the au- 
thority of the officers of the board may ho main- 
tained. Such a code includes provisions for 
the prevention of fraud and pretense in the 
preparation and sale of medieinoB, or of the 
sale of poisons except for lawful uses and ])ur- 
poses; of adulteration of collVcs, teas, and otlusr 
preparations from which Ixworages are made; 
for the control of the construction of buildings, 
ventilation, drainage, and plumbing ; for the 
control of the sale of food and drink, to prevent 
stale, unwholesome, or unhealthy food, as well 
as adulterated or watered milk, from btdng of- 
fered in the market; to control the passage of 
cattle, horses, or any dangerous or 0 (Tensive 
animals through the public streets; to regulate 
slaughtering and slaughterhouses; to cxerciHc 
care over sidewalks in streets; to regulate the 
sanitary condition of pounds; to kill animalH 
afflicted with hydrophobia; fco prevent or limit 
offensive odors and liquids from any sourc(‘.; to 
provide for proper accumulation and removal 
of filth and dirt; to prevent diseas(‘d animals 
from being brought into the city, or d(‘acl, sick, 
or injured animals being loft in the «tre(‘ts; to 
provide for the notification of contagious and 
infectious diseases; to control the unloading of 
vessels, the removal of sick pc^rsous, vaccina- 
tion, exposure to disease, handling and inter- 
ment of dead bodies; to outline the duties of 
coroners; to secure the reporting of vital statis- 
tics; to regulate matters relating to vehiides 
used for passenger transportation; and to con- 
trol noise, expectoration in public conveyances, 
life lines at bathing placi's, (itc. 

As an example of a municipal board of boalth, 
the organization of the health di^partment in 
Now York City may be clcscnbod, as it has ex- 
isted since the adoption of the charter creating 
the Greater New York. Xn chap, xix of this 
charter the several powers and duties of the 
health officers are set forth in detail. 'The head 
of the department is called the president of the 
board of health. The board consists of a singhi 
commissioner of licalth, commissioner of ])o^ic(^ 
and the health offieex of the port. The commis- 
sioner of health is apj>ointecl by the mayor (as 
is also the commissioner of police), and is the 
president of the board and the executives officun*. 
He may or may not be a physician. ITc has 
absolute power to control any condition ho 
deems deleterious to health. 

Two bureaus have been established under tlie 
act of Legislature. The chief oxecutivii officer of 
one is called the sanitary superintendent, who 
at the time of his appointment must have been 
for at least 10 years a practicing physician and 
for three years a resident of the city. chief 
officer, of the second bureau is the registrar of 
records. An office of the board of health is (‘S- 
tablished in each of the different boroughs of 
the, city, wherein the business of tbe department 
is transacted. An assistant sanitary HUf)erin- 
tendent and an assistant registrar of rcc'ords ar(j 
appoinl^ed ^ for each boroxigh. In addition to 
tnese officials there arc a chief and a borough 
chief of each of, the following divisions: general 
sanitary inspection, contagious diseases, com- 
municable diseases, child livtuene: a suncrviaiwrr 
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tory, a director of the research laboratoiy, a 
superintendent of hospitals, and a chemist. 
Similar municipal boards of health exist in 
other cities. 

State Boards of Health. These are insti- 
tutions established by State legislative enact- 
ments, having many specific relations to the 
public health, and intended to have a central 
advisory relation to the local sanitary organiza- 
tions, and also to supervise a State system of 
vital statistics. In 1913 there were 54 State 
boards in existence in the States and Territories 
of this country. The first organization under 
this name in the United States was established 
in Louisiana in 1855, but under the present ac- 
ceptation of the term it is not to be classed 
with the average State board of health, as it was 
created for the sole purpose of maintaining a 
quarantine for the protection of New Orleans. 
Following are the dates in which boards of 
health were established in the different States 
and Territories: Massachusetts, 1869, under a 
law for which successive legislatures had been 
asked since 1856; California, 1870; Virginia 
and Minnesota, 1872; Michigan, 1873; Mary- 
land, 1874; Alabama and Georgia, 1875; Colo- 
rado and Wisconsin, 1876; Mississippi, New 
Jersey, Tennessee, and Illinois, 1877; Connecti- 
cut, Kentucky, Rhode Island, and South Caro- 
lina, 1878; Delaware and North Carolina, 1879; 
Iowa and New York, 1880; Arkansas, Indiana, 
West Virginia, and New Hampshire, 1881; Mis- 
souri, 1883; Maine, Kansas, and Pennsylvania, 
1885; Ohio and Vermont, 1886; Florida and 
North Dakota, 1889; Nebraska, Washington, 
Oklahoma, and South Dakota, 1891; Nevada, 
1893; New Mexico, 1895; Utah, 1898. Since 
1898 the following State boards have been es- 
tablished: Arizona, District of Columbia, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Texas, Wyoming; and Terri- 
torial boards have been organized in Hawaii, 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and in the Canal 
Zone. 

As an example of the organization of a State 
board of health, that of New York may be men- 
tioned, which is composed of a single commis- 
sioner, assisted by a deputy commissioner and a 
secretary. These constitute the board of admin- 
istration. There are, in addition, a division of 
sanitary engineering, with a chief engineer and 
assistants; a division of laboratory work, con- 
sisting of a director of State laboratories, a 
chief sanitary chemist, water analyst, and bac- 
teriologist. The divisions of vital statistics, com- 
municable diseases, publicity, and education are 
each headed by a director. There are also a con- 
sulting* staff of specialists, viz., dermatologist, 
ophthalmologist, orthopaedist, laryngologist, and 
statistician, and a tuberculosis advisory board con- 
sisting of nine physicians ; scattered'through the 
State, are 45 medical officers of the department. 

national Board of Health. A national 
board of health was organized in 1879. At the 
end of four years this board went out of exist- 
ence, having investigated diseases of food-pro- 
ducing animals, adulteration of food and drugs, 
disposal of sewage; having established quaran- 
tine, and secured consular reports regarding 
disease and sanitation. At present these labors 
are performed by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, various food commissioners, and the United 
States Marine Hospital Service (now called the 
United States Public Health Service), which is 
connected with the Department of the Interior. 

’fa-xrrw o +■/% 


a national board of health, at whose head shall 
be a secretary of health, who shall be a member 
of the cabinet. 

HEALTH, Public. See Health, Boabds of; 
Sanitaky Science. 

HEALTH ASSOCIATION, American Pub- 
lic. On April 18, 1872, an informal conference 
was held in the city of New York of represent- 
atives of five States and five cities, at which a 
committee was appointed to draw up a constitu- 
tion for the organization of a national institu- 
tion for the promotion of sanitary science. The 
committee made its report at a subsequent 
meeting, held September 12 and 13, at which a 
constitution was adopted and officers elected. 
The objects of the association are to a great 
extent served by annual meetings, the thirty- 
ninth of which was held at Havana, Cuba, in 
1912, when matters of importance relating in 
various ways to sanitary science are discussed, 
the essays and addresses being published in the 
Amrerican Journ<il of Public Health, the official 
organ of the association. The association has 
exerted considerable influence in the improve- 
ment of the sanitary condition of the country. 

HEALTHS, Deinking. See Deinkinq 
Usages; Toast. 

HEALY, Timothy Michael (1855- ). 

An Irish Nationalist leader, born at Bantry, 
Comity Cork. During the decade preceding his 
birth the potato famine had wrought frightful 
havoc in southern Ireland, and young Healy, 
whose nature was vehement and excitable, grew 
up with a burning hatred for English rule in 
Ireland. Until his thirteenth year he attended 
St. Colman’s College at Fermoy. Further op- 
portunities of education were denied him, but 
it is characteristic of his energy and industry 
that he became one of the best-informed men in 
the House of Commons, intimately acquainted 
not only with English hut also with French and 
German literature. Associating himself with the 
“active” section of the old Home Rule party, he 
gained the attention of Parnell, who was greatly 
attracted by the bright, industrious, sleeplessly 
active young Irishman. In 1880 Healy was 
nominated and returned without opposition as 
member for Wexford. A quarter of an hour 
after he had taken his seat he horrified the 
House of Commons by his maiden speech, which 
gave evidence of fierce conviction rather than 
promise of the oratorical power he later gained. 
Healy made a thorough study of the Irish land 
question — ^it was said that there were but three 
men who knew the Land Bill, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Law, and Mr. Healy. Working night and 
day, he obtained many concessions and finally 
secured the adoption of the Healy Clause, which 
forbids increases in rent because of tenants' 
improvements. He then went on a lecture tour 
in the United States, which netted $250,000 
for the Land League. On his return to Eng- 
land he was cited to appear before the Queen's 
Bench, and, upon refusing to give bail, was 
sentenced to a half-year’s imprisonment, but he 
was released at the expiration of four months. 
In 1882 he married Erina, daughter of T. D. 
Sullivan, the Irish ballad writer. Reentering 
Parliament in 1880, as member for Wexford, 
he continued his parliamentary career; sitting 
for Monaghan (1883-85), South Londonderry 
(1885-86), North Longford (1887-92), North 
Louth (1892-1910), and Northeast Cork after 
1911. In 1891 he opposed Parnell and nom- 

Tna+in «.« p.h fl.irmfln nf thft flTiti- 
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HE AND SHE BIBLE 

Parndlitc party. Nine yearis later Healy was 
instrumental in reconciling both factions by the 
nomination of John Redmond as chairman of 
the Irish Nationalist party. He was called to 
the Irish bar in 1885 and received the compli- 
ment of a “special call” to the English bar in 
1903. He was elected bencher of King's Inn, 
Dublin, in 1905 and bencher of Gray's Inn in 
1910 and was made K.C. in 1910. In the 
opinion of many his pen is even more effective 
than his tongue; his writing is characterized 
by mordant wit, happy illustration, trenchant 
argument, liveliness — the prime requisites of 
effective journalism. He is author of Why there 
Js an Irish Land Question and an Irish Land 
League (1881); A Word for Ireland (1886); 
Loyalty Plus Murder; Why Ireland Is not Free; 
Btolen Waters: A Page in the Conquest of 
Ulster (1913). 

HE AND SHE BIBLE. See Bible, Curioxts 
Editions of. 

HEANOR, he'ner, A town in Derbyshire, 
England, 8 miles northeast of Derby. It has 
large hosiery works and important coal-mining 
and iron-manufacturing industries. Pop., 1901, 
16,250; 1911, 19,851. 

HEAP, David Porter (1843-1910). An 
American engineer, born in San Stefano, Tui*- 
key, and educated at Georgetown College, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and at West Point, where 
he graduated in 1804. During the remainder 
of the Civil War he served with the engineer 
corps of the Army of the Potomac and was 
brevetted captain on April 2, 1865. Two years 
afterward he received his commission as captain 
in the corps of engineers, in 1883 he was pro- 
moted major, in 1895 lieutenant colonel, and 
in 1903 colonel. After the Civil War he was 
chiefly employed in building fortifications and 
improving harbors. He explored the Yellow- 
stone National Park in 1871, 10 years after- 
ward was the military representative of the 
United States at the Paris Congress of Electri- 
cians, and was retired in 1905 with the rank 
of brigadier general. His publications include: 
History of the Application of the Electric Light 
to Lighting the Coasts of France (1883) ; Elec- 
trical Appliances of the Present Day (1884); 
Ancient and Modern Lighthouses (1887). 

HEARTING (from hear, AS, hyren, heran, 
Goth, hausjan, OHG. horre^i, Ger. horen, to 
hear, connected with Gk. ^Ko^eiv, ahouein, to 
heatj, )and possibly ultimately with Eng. ear). 
In ^iteoadest sense, any judicial examination 
of tll*'™ue8 in a legal proceeding, whether 
those presented in a formal action at 

law, in in 'equity; upon a motion ad- 

dressed^ to' al Wlj|%,o r judge, or upon the appear- 
ance’’ of one ^^^^mily. Specifically, however, 
the terra ^‘heariff ^^fcn ifies the proceeding ' in 
an' equity suit, cor^ ^M pAng to a “trial” in an 
action' of law, or ‘to^^fci'^eliminary examina- 
tion as to the’ commission's* .crime conducted 
by a coroner or a commitll W^ ^festrate. The 
term' is also 'commonly sitting of 

a legislative committee, an or 

commission or other public ofheer or ‘ do® held 
for the purpose of giving interested partilf,;)|^' 
opportunity to express their views' on any m&s- 
ure or policy then under consideration. The 
proceedin^^ at hearings, even when of a judicial 
character^ ‘ are usually less formal than those 
of a trial. See Trial ; Proci^ttre. 

HEABtwa See AtromoN; Bab. 

HBAK.ING riT ANiMAIiS. Hearing has 


been defined as that sense whose adequate stimu- 
lus consists of vibrations of a surrounding 
medium, usually air, but sometimes water or 
some other substance. This definition is, 3iow- 
ever, not entirely satisfactory, since man, and 
presumably lower animals, may respond to a 
vibratory stimulus when the sense of bearing is 
absent. (See Mechanioai. Sense; Toikui.) 
We are led, therefore, to posit the stnise of hear- 
ing in animals only when we find both a specifi(; 
organ and a specific mode of heliavior condi- 
tioned upon vibratory stimulation. 

In the lowest vertebrates there Is no ach'quai-o 
basis for supposing the existemee of a sernse, of 
hearing. In coelenterates and in eruHia,(*(‘a we 
find organs, called otocysts, wliich from their 
structure might be thought to be primitive 
auditory organs. We do not find, however, any 
specific form of behavior correlated with the 
stimulation of these organs; and it has ther(‘- 
fore been suggested that the.y are not auditory 
in function, hut that they have to do with the^ 
maintenance of the animal’s position in space;. 
Both the annelids (earthworms) and the Crus- 
tacea sometimes respond to vibratory stimuli, 
but their reactions in such eas('s do not differ 
from their response to other mechanical stimuli. 
Darwin, e.g., found tliat earthworms, which did 
not ordinarily respond to tones, retreated itito 
their burrows when tin; pots containing them 
were placed on a piano and a note; was struck. 
Spiders, although no specific organ of h(‘aring 
has definitely been made out, have boc‘n found to 
react x*eadily to timing forks; but it S(‘('ms as 
if the response takes place only wlu'ti ilit^ wtjb 
is set into vibration. This limitation alone 
would not disprove tin; exiHt(;nce of hearing in 
spiders, for it might be the case; that the more 
positive transmission of the imf)ulse by a solid 
body was necessary for its effectivcn(;sfi. Siiuu;, 
however, the behavior of the animal does not 
differ from its response to other forms of me- 
chanical stimulation, the assumption of an audi- 
tory sense is not justifiable. 

Despite popular belief, there is no conclusive 
evidence of hearing in the insects. Orasshoppers 
are provided with chordotonal organs, which 
may function for hearing or, as Ima been sug- 
gested, for a sense interm(;diat(i between hearing 
and general body sensibility. Ants are not 
dependent upon sound in their complex social 
activities; and bees, although they produce; a 
number of different noises under varying condi- 
tions, have not as yet been shown to respond to 
noises as such. 

Fishes possess structures analogous ^to the 
human ear, and many species respond to the 
vibrations of a tuning fork or of a string ap- 
posed tb the aquarium. When the anditory 
nerves are eut^ these responses become much 
less frequent. Fishes also possess lateral Hrui 
organs, for which “the stimulus (a water vibra- 
tion of low frequency) is a physical siirnuluH 
intermediate in character between that effectiv<; 
for the skin (deforming pressure of solids, cur- 
rents, etc.) and that for the ear (vibrations 
of.hi^h frequency), and indicates that these 
organ's hold an intermediate place betweem the 
two sets of sense organa named.” 

‘ ' Among the amphibia frogs have been shown to 
respond to certain sopnds and to inhibit or 
movements, as the result of acousti- 
cal 'stimtilation. They may be aff ect<;d by sounds 
ranging between 50 hnd 10,000 single vibrations 
in one second. 
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HEARSAY EVIDENCE 


There is no doubt that the higher vertebrates, 
in general, are endowed with the sense of hear- 
ing, but the degree and the range of their audi- 
tory sensibility have still to be determined. 
Experimenters have attempted to show that 
raccoons and cats can discriminate similar artic- 
ulate sounds; that raccoons discriminate noises 
better than human beings and have a lower 
limen for noise; that dogs can not only dis- 
criminate an interval of a semitone, but can 
even distinguish a difference of a half tone in 
one of the notes of a chord. The experiments 
upon which these conclusions are based have, 
however, not been made under strictly controlled 
conditions, and there is good evidence that many 
of the apparently finer discriminations made 
by the animals were based upon such secondary 
criteria as the various unconscious movements 
of the experimenter. 

For a description of the organs which may 
mediate hearing in the different animal forms, 
see Eab, Compaeative Anatomy of. Consult, 
in general, Washburn, Animal Mind (New York, 
1908) ; and for tlie experimental work on mam- 
mals, Johnson, Audition and Kdhit Formation 
in the Dog (ib., 1913). 

HEARN, hern, Geobge Abnold (1835-1913). 
An Aifierican merchant and art collector, born 
in New York City. In 1860 he entered the 
dry-goods business which his father had estab- 
lished in 1826, and of which he became head 
on his father’s death, in 1886. An enthusiastic 
art collector, especially of the work of Ameri- 
can painters, he presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 22 pictures in 1903, 28 pictures 
and $100,000 in 1905, 15 pictures in 1909, and 
still another bequest of pictures and another 
$100,000, in memory of his son Arthur Hoppoch 
Hearn, in 1911. He was a patron also of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. He 
acquired a private collection of more than 300 
paintings, possessed very fine collections of 
miniatures and ivories, and owned several fine 
pieces of sculpture. These he bequeathed to his 
widow. 

HEARN, Lafoadio (1850-1904). A writer 
on Japan, born in the Ionian Islands, the son of 
a Greek woman and of an Irish officer, Surgeon 
Major Charles Hearn. He was educated in 
England and France, went to the United States 
at the age of 19, and engaged in journalism, 
first in Cincinnati, then in New Orleans and 
New York. After winning a reputation for his 
powers of picturesque description, he went to 
Japan in 1891 as a correspondent, but soon gave 
up his connection with the newspapers, secured 
an engagement to teach English in the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo, and became a citizen of Japan. 
He married a Japanese wife and devoted his 
extraordinary gifts of appreciation and criticism 
to interpreting between the civilizations of the 
East and the West. The social importance of 
his work is not yet fully realized; the exquisite- 
ness of his literary art is beyond dispute. He 
died Sept. 26, 1904. Among his writings are: 
Chita: A Memory of Last Islmd (1889) ; Two 
Years in French West Indies (1890); Youma, 
the Story of a West Indian Slave (1890) ; and, 
after his going to Japan, Out of the Bast 
(1894) ; Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (1894) ; 
Reveries and Studies in New Japan, Kokoro, 
and Hints and Echoes of Japanese Inner Life 
(1896); Gleanmgs in Buddha Fields (1897); 
B cooties and Retrospectives (1898) ; Shadowmgs 
(1900); Kotto (1902); In Ghostly Japan 


(1904); Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation 
(1904); Kwaidan (1904). Consult: Bisland, 
The Life and Letters of Lafoadio Hearn (Bos- 
ton, 1906) ; id., Japanese Letters of Lafoadio 
Hearn (London, 1911); Gould, Concerning Laf- 
cadio Hearn (Philadelphia, 1908), with a bibli- 
ography by Laura Stedman; Kennard, Lafoadio 
Hearn (London, 1912); P. E. More, Shelburne 
Essays (2d series. New York, 1907) ; Noguchi, 
“A Japanese Appreciation of Lafeadio Hearn,” 
in the Atlantic Monthly (Boston, 1910) ; id., 
Lafeadio Hearn in Japan (ib., 1911). 

HEARNE, Thomas (1678-1735). Eng- 
lish antiquary, born at White Waltham, Berk- 
shire, and educated at Oxford, where he passed 
his life at St. Edmund Hall. He was appointed 
second keeper of the Bodleian Library in 1712, 
but lost his post and all hope of university pre- 
ferment owing to his refusal to swear allegiance 
to the house of Hanover. He edited Leland’s 
Itinerary (1710-12); Aluredi Annales (1716); 
Camden’s Amiales (1717) ; Robert of Glou- 
cester’s Chronicle (1724). From 1705 to within 
a few days of his death he kept an extensive 
diary. Consult Beliquice Herniance: The Re- 
mains of Thomas Eeame (2d ed., 3 vols., Lon- 
don, 1869). 

HEARSAY EVIDENCE. Testimony as to 
a fact which is given in evidence by one who 
had no immediate, first-hand knowledge of the 
fact, but who derived his knowledge from 
written or oral statements made to him by 
others or from common report. In the law of 
evidence as administered in the courts of Eng- 
land and the United States, such evidence is 
received only under exceptional circumstances, 
the general rule being that a witness may testify 
only to occurrences and other facts which have 
come under his own observation, i.e., have be- 
come known to him directly through his own 
senses. To permit him to repeat in court state- 
ments made to him by others would be to re- 
ceive in evidence reported statements of fact, 
not themselves given under the solemn sanction 
of judicial proceedings, under oath, and not 
subjected to the test of cross-examination. 

Other legal systems, like those of the conti- 
nent of Europe, realizing that much of the 
knowledge by which men guide their lives, and 
that many, if not most, of the facts which they 
unhesitatingly accept as true, are known to 
them only by hearsay, admit such evidence in 
their judicial proceedings, leaving it to the 
tribunal trying the fact, whether judge or jury, 
to estimate it at its true value. But the dis- 
trust of the jury which the common-law courts 
have always entertained has, in the legal sys- 
tems of England and the United States, led 
to the rejection of such evidence, on the as- 
sumption that the jury was not competent to 
weigh its trustworthiness as compared with the 
direct, first-hand evidence in the case. It may 
well be doubted whether this judicial f distrust 
of the jury’s competence is wholly justified; 
certainly the rule excluding hearsay shuts out 
much information that would he helpful to the 
jury in reaching a verdict on the facts, and 
there is little reason to believe that the verdicts 
reached by French or German juries on evidence 
made up in part of hearsay are less sound and 
just than those rendered by English and Ameri- 
can juries under the more restricted rules by 
which they are governed. But the hearsay rule 
is too firmly established in English and Ameri- 
can procedure to be shaken by such considera- 
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tions. The most that is hoped for by the critics 
of the rule is that the scope of the few excepted 
classes of cases in which hearsay, or reported, 
testimony is received, may in the course of time 
be somewhat .enlarged. 

It will be noted that the hearsay rule, as it is 
called, does not bar out all testimony as to 
words spoken to or in the hearing of the testify- 
ing witness. When the words spoken are them- 
selves material facts, as a threat uttered in his 
hearing, a conversation alleged to embody a 
contract, or an incendiary speech made in his 
presence, he may, of course, testify to those 
facts. In other words, where the question is 
whether a statement was or was not made by a 
given person, any competent person who heard 
it may give it in evidence. ^ It is only where 
such extrajudicial statement is. offered to prove 
the fact asserted in it that it becomes hearsay. 
For a statement of the hearsay rule and its 
exceptions, see Evidence. 

HEARSAY BITIiE. See Hearsay Evi- 
dence; Evidence. 

HEABSE, or HEBSE (OF. herce, Fr. Iierse, 
from Lat. hirpcgo, harrow). A name now used 
to designate the conveyance in which a coiHn is 
borne to the grave. The term was formerly ap- 
plied to a metal grating or spike fence with 
upright spikes for the reception of candles for 
illumination and the hanging of decorative 
draperies aroimd a tomb or at a gateway. After- 
ward it was used at the ceremonies of the 
Church and at funeral services. It was very 
simple in form, but in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries hearses of great splendor came into 
use and were erected in the churches over the 
bodies of distinguished personages. They were 
often of metal, and the permanent adjunct 
to tombs. At other tombs they were around 
the altar. The framework was of wood, iron, 
or brass, sometimes of beautiful workmanship, 
square, octagonal, etc., in plan, with pillars at 
the angles and arched framework above form- 
ing a canopy. The whole was hung over with 
rich cloths and embroidery, banners, and coats 
of arms, and lighted up with hundreds of wax 
candles and decorated with wax images. Such 
hearses were used at public funerals and set up 
in the streets. They were temporary. From this 
the transition to the modern funeral hearse can 
be easily traced. In Roman Catholic churches of 
the present day the hearse still exists as a tri- 
angle with spikes, on which candles are placed, 

HEABST, hgrst, Phebb Appeeson (1842- 
). An American philanthropist, mother of 
William Randolph Hearst. Her husband was 
Senator George Hearst, to whom she was mar- 
ried in 1862. She established and for several 
years supported kindergarten classes in San 
Francisco, OaL; for 10 years she maintained a 
training class for kindergarten teachers in 
Washington; and later she established kinder- 
garten glasses at Lead, S. Dak., , where her 
principal mining interests were located. At 
Lead and at Anaconda, Mont., she built and at 
first maintained public libraries; in Washing- 
ton, D. C., she built the National Cathedral 
(Episcopal) School for Girls at a cost, of $250,- 
OOQj ,and looking towards a comprehensive ex- 
pansion of the University of California,, at 
Berkeley, she paid the cost of a notable archi- 
tects’ competition. As a memorial to her hus- 
band, she erected and equipped the mining 
building at Berkeley. 

HEARST, WiLLiAK Howard (1863- ). 


A Canadian statesman. He was born in Arran 
Township, Bruce Co., Ontario, and was educated 
at the Collingwood Collegiate Institute and To- 
ronto University. He was called to the bar in 
1888, practiced his profession at Sault Ste. 
Marie, and was appointed government agent and 
counsel in connection with the guarantee loan ^ 
the Lake Superior Corporation, lie resigned in 
1908 and was made king’s counsel the same year. 
Though unsuccessful as a Conservative candidate 
for the Ontario Legislature in 1894, he was 
elected in 1908. In 1911 he was made Minister 
of Lands, Forests, and Mines in the administra- 
tion of Sir J. P. Whitney (q.v.) and after the 
latter’s death in 1914 became Premier of Ontario. 
He was prominently identified with the develop- 
ment of the resources of northern Ontario. 

HEABST, William Randolph (1803- ). 

An American journalist and politician, born 
in San Francisco, a son of Senator George 
Hearst and Mrs. Phebe Apperson Hearst (q.v.). 
He was educated at Harvard University and in 
1886 was placed in charge of the San Francisco 
Bicamimr by his father. In 1895 he ]>urchased 
the New York Journal, and later the New York 
Advertiser, and newspapers in Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and Atlanta, and established the Boston 
American. Under him so-called ‘‘yellow jour- 
nalism” throve, and the typograi)hy of all 
American newspapers materially changed. 
is credited with the invention of the “spread 
news head.” Mr. Hearst advocated the tenets 
of the most radical wing of the Democratic 
party. In 1904 he was strongly supported for 
the presidential nomination in the St. Louis 
Convention. In 1905 he was the candidatti of 
the Municipal Ownership party for the mayor- 
alty of New York, against George B. McClellan, 
and fail^ed of election by leas than 6000 votes 
out of half a million. He rej)rescnted a New 
York district in Congress from 3903 to H)07. 
He formed (in 1906) a party of lus own, known 
as the “Independence League,” and ran as its 
candidate for Governor of New York. In 1909, 
as the nominee of the Independence League for 
mayor of New York, he failed to secure election ; 
again in 1913 he was prominent during the 
mayoralty campaign, though not a candidate. 
He acquired large magazine interests and came 
into control of a syndicate known as the Intcsr- 
national News Service. 

HEABT (AS. heorte, Gotli. hairU, OIIG. 
herza, Ger. Eerz; connected with Lat. cor, Gk. 
Kapdla, kardia, Lith. szirdis, OCUinrch Slav. 
srtdioe, Arm. sirt, heart; probably connoct(‘d 
with Skt. hrdaya. At. zorodaya, heart, or with 
Skt. iraddhd, Lat. credere, to trust) . A muscu- 
lar organ situated in the thorax, occupying ])art 
of the space between the lungs, and acting as a 
pump for propelling the bipod to all parts of the 
body. It is a four-chambered organ, consisting 
of two upper parts, the right and left auricles, 
and two lower parts, the right and left ventri- 
cles. This article will be confined to a deseri])- 
tion of the human heart. It is cone-shaped and 
flattened and in the adult lies obliquely behind 
the lower two-thirds of the sternum, projecting 
considerably to the left. Its base is upward 
and directed somewhat backward and is situated 
practically at the level of the third intercostal 
space. Its apex is directed to the loft, down- 
ward and forward, and reaches the space b(‘- 
tween the fifth and sixth costal cartilages, IJhtj 
he^rt is so tilted that the margin of its right 
ventricle lies upon the central tendon of the 
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diaphragm. The adult heart is about 5 inches 
from base to apex, by 3% inches across the 
base, by 2^/^ inches thick. Its weight is, in the 
male 11 ounces, and in the female about 9 
ounces; its weight gradually increasing up to 


CL nvenz. 

ANTERIOR VIEW OE THE HEART WITH THE LARaER 
BLOOD VESSELS. 

internal jugular veins; r.c.c.ct., right common carotid 
artery ; r.5,i.u., right superior thyroid veins; r.v.v., right verte- 
bral vein; r.sc.v., right subclavian vein; inferior thjroid 
vein; v.a,m„ vena azygos major; v.e.s., vena cava superior; a., 
aorta; r.p.a., right pulmonary artery; per., cut edge of peri- 
cardium; r.aw., right auricle; y.c.i,, vena cava inferior; r. 
vent., right ventricle; t.h., thyroid body; y.s.f.r., left superior 
thyroid vein; l.c.c.a., left common carotid artery; l.v.v., left 
vertebral vein; e.j.v., external jugular vein; l.sc.v., left sub- 
clavian vein; left innominate vein; Z.s.mf.z., left su- 

perior intercostal vein; d.a,, ductus arteriosus; l.p.a.-v., left 
pulmonary artery and vein; l.au.ap., left auricular appendix; 
p.a., left pulmonary artery; l.venL, left ventricle. 

middle life, and then growing less as age 
advances. 

The right auricle receives the venous blood 
from the venae cavae and empties it into the 
right ventricle. The auricle presents a central 
cavity or sinus of nearly quadrangular shape 
and a small appendix somewhat resembling^ a 
dog’s ear and called the auricular appendix. 
The walls of the auricle are composed of two 
layers of muscular fibre and are very thin. The 
left auricle resembles its fellow of the right side. 
It receives the blood from the lungs through the 
four pulmonary veins, which empty, without 
valves, by four distinct openings. It opens into 
the corresponding ventricle by means of the left 
auricnlo- ventricular orifice. Each auricle holds 
within its cavity, moderately distended, about 
two ounces of fluid. The ventricles, which con- 
stitute the bulk of the heart, are characterized 
by the great thickness of their walls and their 
large capacity relatively to the auricles. The 
cavity of each ventricle is conoidal, that of the 
right being broader and shorter and a trifle 
more capacious than that of the left. Promi- 
nent muscular ridges and papillae, the columnm 
carnecEj arise from the inner surface of each 
ventricle, and from them the chordm iendinecB, 
fibrous cords, pass to the free border of the 
valves which close the openings between auri- 



cles and ventricles. There are four valves in the 
heart. The mitral valve closes the left aurieulo- 
ventricular opening and consists of two seg- 
ments. When these are closed together, the blood 
is prevented from regurgitating from the left 
ventricle into the left auricle. The tricuspid 
valve, situated in the right ventricle, closes the 
right auriculo-ventricular opening. It consists 
of three segments, each triangular in shape and 
adherent to each other at the portion of their 
free margins which is nearest the fibrous ring 
from which they arise. The largest of the seg- 
ments is nearest the pulmonary artery. The 
semilunar valves are found at the aortic and 
pulmonary orifices of the heart. The aorta 
(q.v. ) springs from the left ventricle, and 
through it passes the blood to the arterial sys- 
tem. The pulmonary artery springs from the 
right ventricle, and through it blood passes to 
the lungs. The closure of the flaps of the semi- 
lunar valves prevents regurgitation of the blood 
into the aorta and pulmonary artery when the 
heart expands during the diastole. These valves 
are well supplied with fibrous material and pos- 
sess great rigidity, so that they retain their 
shape. They open out of the ventricles and not 
in their cavities. 

The heart receives its nourishment from blood 
conveyed to it by the coronary arteries during 
the diastole of the heart. The veins of the 
heart accompany the arteries and return their 
blood into the cavity of the right auricle. The 
nerves of the heart run into the deep and super- 
ficial cardiac plexuses and also the posterior 
and anterior coronary plexuses. These plexuses 
are formed by sympathetic nerve fibres and by 
filaments from certain cranial nerves. The. heart 
and the roots of the great vessels are enveloped 
in the pericardium (q.v.) , a sac of conical shape 
with base below lined with serous ’ membrane 
(which is reflected over the heart) and contain- 
ing a very small amount of fluid. 

The contraction of the heart, which occurs in 
the adult from 70 to 80 times a minute, begins 
in the auricles, which empty their blood into 
the ventricles. The ventricles then contract— 
the left to empty itself through the aorta, the 
right to empty itself through the pulmonary 
artery. The mitral valve in the left heart pre- 
vents regurgitation of blood into the right 
auricle, and the tricusjpid valve in the right 
heart prevents a like accident in the case of the 
left auricle. The semilunar valves, as stated, 
prevent' regurgitation at the end of the con- 
traction, or systole. The diastole, or expansion, 
of the heart begins at once, and the auricles 
dilate— the right one receiving blood from the 
two vense eavae, which carry venous blood from 
the upper and lower parts of the body ; the left 
one receiving arterial blood from the lungs 
through the four pulmonary veins; The ven- 
tricles then expand, and the blood passes through 
the auriculo-ventricular orifices from the auri- 
cles until they are full, and the diastole is then 
complete. (See OiucunATiON. ) Previous to 
birth th e eireulation in the infant differs, be- 
cause of structural differences. See Pcettjs; 
Embeyo.- 

Sounds of tlie Heart. On applying the ear 
to the cardiac region of a living man or mam- 
mal^ in a state of health, two successive sounds 
are heard, each pair of which corresponds with 
one pulsation . These are known as the first and 
the second sound. The first ^ sound is dull and 
prolonged, while the second is short and sharp, 
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and the difference between them is well expressed 
by articulating syllables, liibb, dtip. The first 
sound continues during three-tenths of the pul- 
sation, then follows the “short pause” lasting 
one-tenth, iiext the second sound lasting two- 
tenths, lastly the “long pause” lasting four- 
tenths. ' 

The CHfUse of the first of these sounds has 
been a subject of much discussion. During the 
first sound several distinct actions are taking 
place to which it is ascribed by physiologists. 


T:aujap 









carditis, etc. Consult Kirkes, Physiology (New 
York, 1907), and Cuimlngham, Texthoot of 
Anatomy (ib., 1913). 

HEART,' Disisases: of the. Heart disease 
is a term including'many affections of the organ 
as well as disturbances in its action due to 
disease elsewhere, Galen was the first to write 
of disease of the heart, which Hippocrates had 
denied, though to Vesalius is due the credit of 
accurate and intelligent grasp of the subject. 
The discovery of tlie circulation of the blood by 
Harvey in 1028 led the way for the 
investigations which, nearly a cen- 
tury later, gave, clinicians absolute 

Lc.a. knowledge of certain affections of 

the heart. Vieussens, Lancisi, 
Morgagni, Senac, and Aiienbrug- 
ger deserve mention in the history 

(La. of this subject. Laennec, who in 

1819 added the method of aiiscul- 
lp.a. tation to that of percussion, ad- 
vanced by hi a teach er Corvisart, 

-p.a. and Who invented the stethoscope, 

opened the field to all explorers. 

“ '~psm.va. i^ichard Bright detected the en- 
l.au.ap. largement of the organ which ac- 
companies Bright’s disease of tlie 
kidneys. Kreysig and Bouilland 
recognized endocarditis. Virchow 
■ — coLcar. in 1856 elucidated thrombosis and 

^cho.t£rb. embolism. 

Diseases of the heart are eitlier 
- — caU.pjTV. ( 1 ) functional or (2) organic. In 

^ functional diseases there is no dis- 
I ' ' ' coverable alteration in struoture, 

I - and the disorder of function is due 

nervous influeneea. In organio 
§ — postpjri. diseases structural alteration is 
^ present. 


segment of tri- 


disturbance 


'V.C.l. - — l llllll , - BTFNCTriONAE HEART BISBASBS 

Tbeso includc ffisordcrs in the 

ANTBBIOI^ VIEW OF THE BIGHT C^AMBEBS OE THE HEABT, WITH THE GREAT beating Of thC heart UBd the HE- 

: . i^ominate yem;,a.a., arch, of aorta; r.c.s.. vona oava superior; r.ou.up.. contraotwns as well as 

right aunoular appendix; o.j 7 <zZ,, orifice of vein of Galen; an.ov., annulus ovalis' nenralglC pains in the heait. I al- 

/o.ov., fossa ovalis; w.Z., valve of Thebeaius; ano.m., anterior segment of tri^ pitation is the term given to a 

cuspid valve, vena cava inferior; rZ.aa., right segment of tricuspid valve; rat) id and more or less distressino* 
ven.w., section of ventricular wall; l.m.v., left subclavian vein; lc.a., left carotid ^ uibt-it^smg 

artery; r.p.a., right pulmonary artery; d.a., ductus arteriosus; lp.a., left pul- beating of the heart, ill Which the 
monary arfcery; p.a., pulmonary artery; p:smM, pulmonary semuuhar valves; pulse may be accelerated from tlie 
i.aw.ap., left auricular appendix; s.p.w,, small papillary muscle connected with normal 70 to HO Ixmtq n miTinto to 

septum; coZ.car., columnar carneae; cAo.Zcn., chordae tendinese; anZ.p.ni., anterior *^rmaj. /u co ou Pcars a minute tO 

papillary muscle; Icor.a., left coronary artery; poslp.mi, posterior papillary more a minute. This Con- 

dition may be due to organic dis- 
/ 1 \ XT. ' 1 ^ ^ casc., oT It luay 1)6 duc to emotional 

ihus, we nave (1) the impulse of the apex of disturbance (as fright or embarrassment), or to 

I excessive physical strain, or to indigestion, with 

tliA contraction of a production of gas and toxins, or to nervous 

of the ventricles; (3) the disorder such as neurasthenia, or to tobacco, tea, 
(tricuspid coffee, alcohol, or certain drugs, or to hemor- 
r tendmeae. rhage, or to certain diseases, such as Basedow's 
The second sound IS caused disease ( q.v. ) . Generally nervous excitability, 
o apprehension, shortness of breath, increased 
n-f Erteiy as the curpnts perspiration, and flushing of the face accom- 

instant the heart re- pany palpitation. Acute pain in the heart is 
^ dilate. , , ,. ,, experienced by some patients during attacks of 

are changed by disease, the hysteria, e.g.; neuralgia of that organ also oe- 
T+h! alterations, which are curls. Cardiac pain also accompanies fermeuta- 

im diaguosis. The tive dyspepsia. Disease of the coronary arteries 
causes, it is believed, the exquisitely painful 
angina pectoris (q.v.). 

by murmurs; or abnormal sounds may be heard . ^ / 

simultaneously with, or in the ‘intervals between, .v^ obgawio disfasps 

the normal ones. Thus, we find murmurs of . obgawio diseases 

regurgitation . in valvular insufficiency^ murmurs , Resides angina pectoris, these include peri- 
of obstructed flow of blood in .valvular stenosis, fiarditis,; endocarditis, myocarditis, hypertrophy, 
aneurismal murmurs, friction sounds . ip peri- dilatation, embolism, aneurism, and degenera- 


Thus, we have (1) the impulse of the apex of 
the heart against the side of the chest, pro- 
ducing the “apex beat”; (2) the contraction of 
the muscular 'walls of the ventricles; (3) the 
tension of the auriculo-ventricular ( tricuspid 
and mitral) valves and of the chordfe tendineae. 
(See Circulation.) The second sound is caused 
by the sudden closure of the valves of the aorta 
and of the pulmonary artery as the currents 
of blood reverse at the instant the heart re- 
laxes and begins to dilate. 

When the valves are changed by disease, the 
sounds undergo special alterations, which are 
of the highest importance in ' diagnosis. The 
normal sounds may be intensified or weakened, 
or they may disappear .entirely and be replaced 
by murmurs; or abnormal sounds may be heard 
simultaneously with, or in the! intervals between, 
the normal ones. Thus, we find murmurs, qf 
regurgitation in valvular insufficiencyj murmurs 
of obstructed flow of blood in valvular stenosis, 
aneurismal murmurs, friction sounds . ip peri- 
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tive changes without inflammation. More than 
one disease may be found coexisting, and both 
functional and organic diseases may be present 
together. 

Pericarditis is an inflammatory disease in 
which the pericardium is thickened and rough- 
ened. See Pericarditis. 

Begenerative Changes in the Heart Muscle. 
Parenchymatous degeneration, or cloudy swell- 
ing, as it is often called, is the form of degenera- 
tion which usually accompanies the infectious 
diseases such as diphtheria or typhoid fever. 
The heart walls are somewhat softer than nor- 
mal and rather paler in color. The changes 
in the heart muscle cells are quite similar to the 
changes of parenchymatous degeneration in the 
ceils of other organs. (See DEGENERATioisr. ) 
The heart cells become gradually more granular, 
and in proportion to the extent of the granula- 
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POSTERIOR VIEW OP THE LEFT CHAMBER OP THE HEART, WITH THE GREAT 
BLOOD VESSELS AND CORONARY SINUS LAID BARE. 

Z.c-a., left carotid artery; Z.sc.ij., left subclavian vein; a., aorta; l.au.ap., left 
auricular appendix; iritXau., interior of left auricle; g.car.v., great cardiac 
vein; jya.flf.car.D., valve of great cardiac vein; anLmi.va., anterior segment of 
mitral valve; comp.ani.p.?/t., compound anterior papillary muscle; f.m.col.car., 
fine meshwork of columnae carnese at the apex of ventricle; in.v., innominate 
vein; d.a., ductus arteriosus; cow.Z.p.a., commencement of left pulmonary 
artery; l.p.v., left pulmonary veins; for.ov., concave edge of the foramen ovale; 
r.p.v., right pulmonary veins; l.au.vent., left auxiculo-ventricular opening; 
t€i*o.cor-sf.> valve orifice of vein in coronary sinus; cor. sf., coronary sinus; 
va,L, valve of Thebesius; vena cava inf erior ; posZ.'mi.ca., posterior iegnoent 

of mitrai valve; choXen., chordae tendineae; comp.post.p.m., compound posterior 
papillary rauscle; coZ.car., columnae carneae; cor.ct., coronary artery; wXyeht.^ 
section through wall of left ventricle. 

tion lose part or all of their normal striated 
appearance. ^Hyaline,” ^‘amyloid,” and “cal- 
careous” degeneration may occur in heart mus- 
cle. Watty degeneration of the heart muscle is 
a quite common lesion. Its causes are anaemia, 
old age, wasting diseases, prolonged infectious 
fevers, certain poisons, such as phosphorus, etc. 

It consists in the replacement of the heart mus- 
cle cell protoplasm by, or its transformation 
into, fat to a greater or less extent. The de- 
generation is often not distributed uniformly 
throughout the heart muscle, but occurs in 
patches. The degenerated mus cle looks^ pale in 


tirely to destroy the normal appearance of the 
tissue. What is known as “fatty infiltration of 
the heart” is not a lesion of the heart muscle 
itself, but consists in an accumulation of fat 
beneath the pericardium and in tlie connective 
tissue between the muscle fibres. The amount 
of fat may be very large, causing atrophy of 
the muscle tissue and interfering with the func- 
tions of the organ. 

Myocarditis. This is an inflammation occur- 
ring in the middle or muscular layer of the 
heart walls and involving also the blood vessels 
and interstitial connective tissue. The acute 
form is frequently suppurative in character and 
occurs as an extension from an ulcerative endo- 
carditis or pericarditis, or as a complication of 
one of the infectious diseases. It may be diffuse 
or, as is more commonly the case, circumscribed 
with the formation of abscesses. In the cbronic 
form of myocarditis the lesion 
consists in an increase in the 
connective tissue elements of the 
heart, with more or less atrophy 
of the muscular elements. The 
condition is usually associated 
with lesions of the coronary ar- 
teries. Opinions differ as to the 
primary lesion, some holding 
that the atrophy of the heart 
muscle is dependent upon the in- 
crease in connective tissue, a true 
productive inflammation ; others, 
that the degeneration of the 
heart muscle occurs first, the con- 
nective tissue proliferation being 
of the nature of a replacement hy- 
perplasia. Syphilitic myocarditis 
and tubercular myocarditis some- 
times occur. Myocarditis may give 
rise to few or no symptoms. 

Endocarditis. The lesion in 
endocarditis is an inflammation 
of the endocardium, or lining 
membrane of the heart. While 
any portion of this membrane 
may be involved, it is common 
for the inflammation to be con- 
fined to that part of it which 
covers the valves of the heart 
and to result in an impairment of 
their efficiency. For this reason 
it is often referred to as “valvu- 
lar heart disease,” or “valvular 
endocarditis.” Simple acute endo- 
carditis is a frequent complica- 
tion of rheumatism. It may 
also be caused by some of the 
acute infectious diseases, espe- 
cially scarlet fever and pneumo- 
nia. There may be simply thickening of the 
valves of the heart, their surfaces remaining 
smooth; or the valves may he rough and either 
eroded or studded with new growths, called 
vegetations, which give them a warty appear- 
ance. Microscopically the vegetations are seen 
to be made up of granulation tissue, covered 
on the surface with a layer of fibrin. There 
is usually more or less proliferation of the 
cells in, the suhendothelial connective tissue. 
Malignant or ulcerative endocarditis is due to 
the action of bacteria. The streptococcus and 
staphylococcus pyogenes are the most common 
incitants. More rarely the pneumococcus, the 
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color and is softer than normal. The fat drop- 
lets within the cells may be large or small, may gonococcus^ or the bacilli of anthrax, tuher- 
be few in number or in such numbers as en- eulosis, or typhoid fever are present. The con- 
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dition may be either primary or, more fre- 
quently, it may exist as a compiieatiou of one 
of the infectious diseases. The valves of the 
heart may be covered with vegetations, or there 
may be suppuration or necrosis with destruction 
of tissue. The vegetations consist of granula- 
tion tissue covered with fibrin and containing 
many microorganisms. It is most common on 
the mitral and aortic valves. More rarely, in- 
stead of occurring on the valves, it involves the 
walls of the heart, when it may lead to perfora- 
tion either of a septum or of the external wall 
itself. Detachment of bits of the vegetations 
or necrotic tissue is not uncommon. Entering 
the circulation, they form infectious emboli, 
setting up foci of infection in distant parts of 
the body. Chronic endocarditis f the usual fore- 
runner of valvular diseases of the heart, con- 
sists in sclerosis of one or more of the valves 
of the heart. The sclerosis may be primary, 
but is usually secondary, to the acute form of 
the disease. In this, again, the cause is pri- 
marily in most cases rheumatism ; gout, syphilis, 
alcoholism, and Bright’s disease are also im- 
portant etiological factors. A common cause, 
especially in the case of the aortic valve, is con- 
stant and excessive muscular exertion. There 
may be small vegetations on the valves repre- 
senting remains of acute inflammation. The 
valves are thickened, opaque, and shrunken. 
This shrinkage produces deformity; the edges 
become curled so that the valve is incapable of 
perfect closure. In this way the valve may be- 
come insufficient without any degree of stenosis 
(narrowing of the opening), or, as the process 
goes on and the thickening becomes greater, the 
stenosis may be marked. In the later stages of 
the disease lime salts are frequently deposited 
in the new connective tissiie of the valves, form- 
ing a dense mass of calcareous tissue. Chronic 
endocarditis may affect the walls of the heart, 
forming patches of fibrous tissue. Tuberculous 
endocarditis sometimes occurs. 

Endocarditis, whether due to rheumatic in- 
flammation (and the heart complication is said 
to occur in over 40 per cent of the cases of 
rheumatism) or whether due to other causes, 
produces difficulty with the action of the valves 
of *the heart. The thickening of the cusps or 
flaps of the valves, due to deposits between the 
layers of endocardium which cover them, makes 
them stiff and unyielding. They may obstruct 
the flow of blood through them, causing steno- 
sis. The valve flaps may become shortened from 
contraction of the fibrous structure newly de- 
veloped and allow the blood to flow back throiigh 
the valves when they are tightly shut, causing 
regurgitation. Alteration of the normal heart 
sounds reveals to the trained ear information 
which will determine the condition* (See 
Bounds of the Heart, in the article Heart.) A 
rough surface on the valve flaps may lead to a 
deposit of fibrin from the blood and tlie forma- 
tion of a thrombus (q.v.), A thrombus, or a 
vegetation (a fringe or small lump of granu- 
lation tissue) , may become broken off and be 
carried up into an artery of the brain, plug- 
ging it, with dire results. Such a plug is called 
aln emMus, and the occurrence is termed em- 
bolilsin (q.v.). The result of embolism of a 
Cfefebral' artery may be immediate death, paraly- 
isid,' convulsions^ or secondary softening, with 
consequent mental deterioration in course of 
time. Ghrouic endocarditis ! may exist for a 
consideralfle length of time without causing any 
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symptoms; the heart becoming liypertrophicd in 
one or another of its parts, and' b<*ing thus en- 
abled to meet the extra amount of work that 
is thrown upon it by the valvular stenosis or 
insufficiency. Sooner or later, however, the 
disease causes the appearancti of symptoms, of 
which the most characteristic are shortness of 
breath, hemorrhage from the lungs, blueness of 
the lips and finger nails, dropsy of the hands 
and feet, dyspepsia, headaches, vertigo, and 
fainting spells. The prognosis depends upon the 
particular valve affected, the existence or iu)n- 
existence of compensatory hypertrophy, the age 
of the patient, etc. 

Hypertrophy of the Heart. This consists in 
thickening of the heart walls, the cavity of the 
heart remaining of normal size {simple hyper- 
trophy), contracting (concentric hypertrophy), 
or dilating (eccentric hypertrophy). The mus- 
cle tissue in hypertrophy of the heart is en- 
larged, probably both by increase in the number 
of fibres and by increase in size of the individual 
fibres. The hypertrophied muscle is dense, firm, 
and dark in color. If the hypertrophy affects 
both ventricles, there is an increase in both 
length and breadth of the heart. If the l<fft 
ventricle alone is afflicted, tlun'c is an increase 
in the length of the heart, while hypertrophy of 
the right ventricle broadens the heart on the 
right side. Hypertrophied hearts may weigh 
from two to three pounds or more. Dilatation 
of the heart may, as already mentioned, be asso- 
ciated with hypertrophy. This is known as 
active dilatation. Or dilatation may occur with 
thinning of the heart walls, which is known as 
passive dilatation. The dilatation may affect 
any one or all of the cavities* The right side 
of the heart is more frequently affected than 
the left side. 

Dilatation with compensating hypertrophy, if 
the valves of the heart are competent, is of little 
moment. The heart is the stronger for the hy- 
pertrophy. Mountain climbing may cause it, 
as well as mental emotion with oft-rep<^atod in- 
crease of the heart’s action, or obsiaeli^ to the 
circulation. When the heart has become en- 
larged as a sequel of kidney disease, it is the 
latter that causes death when it comes. The 
ventricles are far more often dilated than the 
auricles, though all four cavities may bo dilated. 
Shohld the hypertrophied heart become fatty, a 
grave danger arises; progressive cardiac failure 
may occur, with weakening of the circulation 
and ,d3^opsy of the lower extremities. 

Heart Block, also known as the Stokes-Adams 
syndrome, is a disease characterized by partial 
or complete dissociation of the contractions of 
the auricles and the ventricles of the heart. It 
manifests itself in slowness of the pulse (40 to 
30 beats per minute) and periodic fainting at- 
tacks. Secondary symptoms may be digestive 
disturbances, nausea or vomiting, and respira- 
tory difficulties, dyspnoea, and sometimes Cheyne- 
Stokes respiration (q.v.). Tliere are two the- 
ories as to the origin of heart contractions. 
According to the myogenic theory they are origi- 
nated in and maintained by the muscle fibres 
themselves. According to the neurogenic tlu^ory 
the heart contracts- only in response to stimu- 
lation by the cardiac ganglia and the ciujtral 
nervous system. The cause of heart block is 
believed, by followers of the myogenic theory, to 
be a destructive lesion of the bundle of His, or 
G'askelTs bridge, a bundle of muscle fibres about 
18 millimeters long, 2.5 millimeters broad, and 
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1.5 millimeters thick, situated in the intraven- 
tricular septum, by which the impulse initiating 
the contraction of the heart is conveyed from 
the auricle to the ventricle. Those who favor 
the second theory seek the cause of heart block 
in lesions of the pons or medulla, affecting 
the respiratory and cardio-inhibitory centres. 
Among the pathologic findings in cases of heart 
block may be mentioned gumma, syphilitic ulcer 
or scar, arteriosclerosis with a calcareous nod- 
ule compressing the bundle of His, anaemic de- 
generation, abscess and ulcer of pyogenic origin, 
tumors and infarcts. 

In the main heart diseases are rare, and they 
are an infrequent cause of death. One with 
valvular trouble of a mild degree may fulfill the 
ordinary expectation of life, if he is content to 
live on a level, avoiding violent exercise, running 
or lifting, and avoiding anger, grief, and gen- 
eral emotional conditions. Cases of sudden 
death, called death from heart disease, are often 
due to cerebral embolism. 

Aneurism of the Heart is very rare. It is 
always fatal. Consult: Striimpell, Text-Book of 
Medicine (New York, 1905) ; Osier, Practice of 
Medicine (ib,, 1912) ; Satterthwaite, Cardiovas- 
cular Diseases (ib., 1913); Cowan, Diseases of 
the Heart (London, 1914). 

HEART BXXRIAL, See BuEijyD. 

HEART liYMPH. See Circulatory Sts- 
Evolution of. 

HEART OE EHCKLAND. A name applied 
to Warwickshire, as the middle county of 
England. 

HEART OE MIDLOTHIAN, mid-lo'THi-an. 
One of Scott^s Tales of m/y Landlord (1818). 

HEARTS. A game of cards, most frequently 
played by four persons. The whole pack is 
ordinarily dealt, in succession, one to each of 
the four, until each player has 13 cards. The 
first player to the left of the dealer plays any 
card he likes, the rest following suit, if possible. 
The highest card of the suit played wins the 
trick. If the player cannot follow* suit, he may 
play any card he pleases, and, when hearts are 
not led, he has the opportunity of getting rid of 
them. The winner of the first trick leads for 
the second; and so on. until all the 13 tricks 
have been taken. Then the players in turn ex- 
pose their hands, count the number of the 
hearts, and pay into the pool one chip or unit 
for each one they have, and the pool is divided 
as provided for under the rules, or it remains, 
under some circumstances, as an added stake 
for the n^xt hand. But if the settling is accord- 
ing to Hoyle’s rule, each player also pays in 
addition as many other chips as there are other 
players (in every four-handed game there are, 
of course, three other players, and a player 
who has two hearts has to pay six chips, and 
so on all round). There will always, therefore, 
be 39 chips in the pool. Then each player draws 
out of the pool one chip for every heart not 
taken by hina in the play. Thus, if one player 
has not taken any hearts, he draws 13 chips. 
The man who has taken 3 hearts takes 10 
chips, he who has taken 4 hearts takes 9 chips, 
and he who has taken 6 hearts takes 7 chips. 
This exhausts the pool. It is impossible to dis- 
cuss in detail the reasons which will operate in 
a player’s mind in the various heart games. 
^^Progressive hearts” is played after the manner 
of progressive euchre, so far as the arrange- 
ment of players, tables, and scoring is concerned. 
In the double, or eagle, game each player gives 


for an ace, 14; a king, 13; a queen, 12; a knave, 
11; and for each of the other cards the equiva- 
lent of the spots they stand for. This is in- 
stead of paying the pool one chip for each heart 
taken. It may also be played so that the ace 
counts 5 ; queen, 3 ; knave, 2 ; and all other cards 
1. In a variation of the regular game common 
in the United States, one of the black queens, 
usually the queen of spades, and called the 
“Lizzie,” or “black lady,” is given the value of 
13, and must be pla 3 ^od in suit. The effort, 
therefore, is to get rid of this card. Other 
variations of the game include “six-handed 
hearts,” “three-handed,” “sweepstake,” “auc- 
tion,” “spot,” “drive,” “joker,” and “jack pot.” 
Consult Poster's Complete Hoyle (New York, 
1909). 

HEART’S CONTENT. A port of Newfound- 
land on the east side of Trinity Bay (Map: 
Newfoundland, 0 5). It is an excellent harbor 
and noted as the landing place of three Atlantic 
telegraph cables from Valentia, Ireland. Pop., 
1901, 1079; 1911, 1017. 

HEARTSEASE. See Violet. 

HEART URCHIN. See Echinoidea. 

HEAT (AS. hceu, OHO. heizi, heat; connected 
with AS. hit, Icel. hiti, Goth, heito, OHO. hizza, 
Ger. Hitze, heat, and AS. hat, Icel. hettr, OHO. 
heiz, Ger. heiss, Eng. hot). A definite sensa- 
tion, known as “warmth,” is felt when one 
places his hand near a fiame, exposes it to the 
sun, rubs it with the other hand, etc. A differ- 
ent sensation is experienced when the hand is 
placed on a block of ice or is when wet exposed 
to a draft of air, etc. These sensations are due 
to two sets of nerves which correspond to the 
“temperature” sensations. If natural objects are 
exposed to conditions similar to those just de- 
scribed, it is observed that they undergo certain 
changes; in fact, as a rule, all of their physical 
properties excepting inertia and weight are 
affected — ^their size, shape, state, electrical and 
magnetic properties, elasticity, etc. Tliese 
changes, when produced in this manner, are 
called “heat effects.” 

From the time of the Greek philosophers Epi- 
curus and Democritus until about 1800, heat 
effects were believed to be due to the addition 
of a substance to the body experiencing the 
effects; or, in other words, heat was considered 

form of matter. Such an idea was furthered 
when Professor Stahl (1660-1734), of the Uni- 
versity of Halle, announced the theory of “phlo- 
giston,” which was represented as a material sub- 
stance emitted from a burning body. That the 
theory of the material nature of heat, which in 
this form was called caloric, was generally ac- 
cepted in the eighteenth century, is shown by 
the fact that prizes of the French Academy of 
Science, offered in 1738 for essays on the nature 
of heat, were granted to scientists who took 
this view of the question. Although the ma- 
terial idea of heat prevailed during the seven- 
teenth and ^eighteenth centuries, it must be men- 
tioned that, by some physicists of those and 
earlier times, it was considered as a mode of 
motion in some form or other, just as a few 
philosophers at different times believed in the 
undulatory theory of light and in a crude way 
formulated their ideas. Such men as Descartes, 
Amontons, Boyle, Francis Bacon, Hooke, and 
Newton believed that heat must be due to 
motion of the substance, but could not substan- 
tiate their theories by experimental proof or 
urge them with such force as to secure theil 
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adoption. At a time when experimental knowl- 
edge was exceedingly limited, that these men 
should have arrived at such results by pure 
reasoning is a matter of great wonder, and if 
they had continued and verified their theories 
by actual experiments it is safe to assume that 
the dynamical theory would have been estab- 
lished on a definite basis far earlier. 

Calorie, according to the eighteenth-century 
physicists, was a fluid of an elastic and self- 
repellent nature, which permeated all matter. 
The various heat effects were very plausibly ex- 

E lained on this basis, and it was a long time 
efore the theory was overthrown. The first 
serious opposition came from Count Rumford 
(1753-1814), whose experiments on the produc- 
tion of heat by friction were published in 1798. 
These led him to believe that heat, instead of 
being a material substance, was merely motion. 
In fact, in 1804 he wrote to Pictet; ‘T am satis- 
fied that I shall live a sufiiciently long time to 
have the satisfaction of seeing caloric interred 
with phlogiston in the same tomb.’’ Experi- 
ments by Humphry Davy (1778-1829) , in which 
two pieces of ice were melted by friction, caused 
him also to think that heat was merely the 
vibration of the corpuscles of the body. In 
1812 he asserted that the immediate cause of 
the phenomenon of heat is motion, and ^‘tho 
laws of its communication are precisely the 
same as the laws of the communication of mo- 
tion.” Rumford and Davy were also assisted 
by Thomas Young (1773-1829) in their at- 
tempts to displace the theory of caloric; but, 
in spite of their efforts, the old theory continued 
to be accepted for many years, and, in fact, 
Sadi Carnot (1796-1832) in his famous treatise, 
Reflexions sur la puissance motrice de feU) rea- 
soned on this basis, although later he became 
finally convinced of the truth of the dynamical 
theory. It is to the experiments of Joitfe, how- 
ever, that we owe the most complete evidence in 
favor of the idea that heat effects are due to 
energy. (It should be borne in mind that no 
experiments can prove this relation between 
cause and efl’ect; they can simply be shown to be 
in accord with theory. ) The modern theory 
that heat effects are due to energy alone is 
founded largely on the work of Carnot and 
Mayer. See Thebmopynamics. 

The researches on heat are more or less closely 
connected with the development of the ther- 
mometer first made and used by Galileo (1664- 
1642), as described under Tiieemometeb. There 
was also the stimulus of the invention of the 
steam engine, and from the ttme of the con- 
struction of the first practical steam engine 
(1711) many of the inventors > who improved 
that machine carried on investigations in heat. 
Joseph Black (1728-99), who was among the 
foremost of these, was an assistant of James 
Wifttt, the great Scottish inventor, and later a 
pKl^sor of chemistry at Edinburgh. He de- 
riw dhe idea of latent and specific heats and 
wa»i|>i0-Arst to use proper methods for.ealorim- 
s Lavoisier (1743-94) and Laplace 
( 1749^1827 working along lines somewhat 
similar, deteMined specific heats of a number 
of substances and dpvised calorimeters. 

HatUrC of Heat 3^ects. One of the simplest 
modes of producing hieat* effects is by means of 
frictidn. If two piec^iiB of icei are rubied to- 
gether, 'they will melt; if tfwo pieces of metal are 
rubbed violdiitly, their temperature rises — as de- 
tected by the i ‘^temperature sense” — ^they also 


increase in volume; if a paddle is turned 
rapidly enough in a vessel of wat<n*, the wat(‘j’ 
will boil. It requires work to produce friction; 
and the energy thus lost by the agency doing the 
work is gained by the bodies on which the woi'k 
is done and which manifest the lieat ofiects. 
Similarly, in every known case, if sxich heat 
effects as rise in temperature, expansion, boil- 
ing, melting, etc., are produced by any external 
agency, the latter can be proved to havii lost 
energy; and the “amount of the heat elFect” is 
proportional to the energy received. If, on ilie 
other hand, a body experiences the reverse 
changes, such as fall in temperature, eontrac- 
tion, condensation, freessing, (dc,, it may be 
proved that it loses energy. This (Uiergy which 
the body gains or loses is not kinetic energy 
of the whole body or of its visible parts, nor 
potential energy of strains of the entire body; 
it is energy associated with the minute portions 
of the body — ^its molecules and atoms. The en- 
ergy of the body considered by itself — omitting 
any kinetic and potential energy of the whole 
body that it may have — is called its “intrinsic” 
energy. This energy of the molecules and atoms 
is partly the kinetic energy of their irregular 
motions and vibrations, and partly potential 
energy in case it requires work to change their 
relative positions. In ordinary language a flame 
is called a “source of heat”; when a body is 
brought near, it is said to recedve ‘1ieat,” and 
the effects produced are said to be due. to hhat. 
These expressions are most unscientific and mis- 
leading. A flame is a source of energy; when 
a bo(Iy is brought near, energy passos from 
the flame to it; part of this energy is spent in 
increasing the intrinsic energy of the body, and 
part in enabling the body to do external work; 
e,g., if it expands it pushes back the atmosph<‘ro 
or whatever rests against it, thus doing work. 
It is proper to speak of the energy which the 
body receives as “heat energy”; and in accord- 
ance with the conservation of energy one may 
say that “heat energy received” = “incn'ase in 
intrinsic energy” -f “external work done.” One 
can speak of the intrinsic energy in a body (al- 
though no idea can be formed of its amount 
or even nature) ; but it is as improper to speak 
of the amount of “heat” in a body as H is to 
refer to the amount of sound in a horn or the 
amount of light in a candle. 

Energy of a G-as. One of the most important 
facts in regard to a gas is that, if it is allowed 
to expand under such conditions that it do(is no 
external, work, there is no sensible change of 
temperature, showing that it has re^nired no 
work to separate the molecules, and that the 
molecules themselves have not lost energy. In 
other words, there are no sensible forct^s either 
of attraction or of repulsion between the mole- 
cules of a gas, and so tlie energy of the mohicules 
is entirely kinetic. This fact was first shown 
by Gay-Lussac and later by Joule; and, al- 
though the more elaborate experiments of 
Thomson and Joule showed that there were 
minute changes in temperature when a gas ex- 
panded freely, they, indicate that the molecular 
forces are extremely . small. If a gas is allowed 
to expand in such a manner as to do external 
work, the ener^ required for the work is taken 
from the kinetic energy of the molecules; a fall 
in temperature is always observed under tlwise 
conditions when external work is done; and 
therefore the temperature of a gas depends upon 
the kinetic energy of its molecules. 
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Temperature. The units to be used in the 
measurement of the quantities involved in heat 
effects are in most cases self-evident: the ‘‘heat 
energy” itself should be expressed in ergs or 
joules (q.v.) ; changes' in volume, in cubic centi- 
meters; melting or boiling, in number of grams 
experiencing the change, etc. The difficulty 
comes in giving a numerical value to “tempera- 
ture.” Primarily this is a question of sensa- 
tion; and although our senses give us a rough 
idea as to hot and cold bodies, they do not en- 
able us to give numbers to the property of these 
bodies which corresponds to these sensations. 
Recourse must be had to the changes which 
some natural object undergoes under the condi- 
tions when the senses recognize differences in 
temperature, changes which may be measured. 
One of the simplest of these changes is alter- 
ation in volume. Two standard thermal states 
must be chosen arbitrarily, e.g., the thermal 
state of a mixture of pure water and ice at nor- 
mal barometric pressure, and that of the vapor 
rising from pure water boiling under normal 
barometric pressure, because experiments have 
shown that these conditions are perfectly defi- 
nite and unvarying. ILet Vt and be the vol- 
umes of any definite body, e.g., a piece of iron 
of nitrogen gas initially at a certain density, 
under two thermal conditions, assuming no 
other changes in external conditions and par- 
ticularly no change in the pressure on the body. 
Let u be the volume of the selected body under 
the thermal condition for which a numerical 
value is desired, e.g., a vessel of water, the air 
of a room. Let it be agreed to take n “degrees,” 
or steps, between the two standard thermal 

states; then ^ is the change in volume 

n 

corresponding to one degree; and the number of 
degrees corresponding to the change in volume 
v-^vi is 


Therefore, if it is agreed to give the number 
to the first thermal state, the proper number 
for the temperature of the state to which the 
volume V corresponds is 

In this method for giving a numerical value 
to the temperature the following steps are arbi- 
trary : ( 1 ) choice of property of body, which 
varies with the temperature; (2) cnoice of 
body to serve as “thermometric substance”; (3) 
choice of two standard thermal states; (4) 
choice of number of degrees between the tem- 
peratures of these states; (5) choice of number 
for first state. There are, consequently, an in- 
definite number of methods for giving numerical 
values to temperature. ( See Thermometbt, ) 
The scientific world has agreed to use numbers 
depending upon the change in volume or pres- 
sure of hydrogen gas initially at a pressure of 
100 centimeters of mercury, the standard ther- 
mal states being those of melting ice and vapor 
rising from boiling water under normal at- 
mospheric pressure, the number of degrees be- 
tween the temperatures of these states being 
taken as 100 and the temperature of melting ice 
being taken as 0. (Therefore the temperature 
of the other standard state is 100.) Then, in 


the above formula, the numerical value of / 
becomes 

i=100^^. 

vm — Vo 

This is, then, the temperature on a constant- 
pressure hydrogen thermometer. Centigrade 
scale. 

[If change in pressure of a gas kept at con- 
stant volume is the property measured, the 
temperature is 

i=100 ^ ~ . 

Pm — po 

where po, Pioo> P are the pressures of the gas at 
0®, 100®, t®. Experiments show that using 
hydrogen the temperature defined this way has 
the same numerical value as that defined by the 
change at constant pressure.] 

It is seen, then, that in order to give a nu- 
merical value to a thermal state, e.g., to that of 
water in a vessel, three measurements are neces- 
sary — ^those of the volume of the hydrogen when 
the bulb containing it is immersed in melting 
ice ('i?o)j in vapor rising from the boiling water 
{VtQo), and in the water (t?). The fact should 
he emphasized that temperature is not “meas- 
ured” in the proper sense — ^the volume is meas- 
ured ; we have simply defined a method for 
giving a number to temperature. In ordinary 
laboratory practice mercury-in-glass thermom- 
eters are used; and divisions with numbers are 
marked on them, which are designed to corre- 
spond to proportionate increases in volume. 
These numbers have no meaning until the instru- 
ment is compared with a hydrogen thermometer ; 
and a table of values connecting the numbers 
and the true temperatures — as defined above — 
is prepared. See Thermometer. 

Mechanical Equivalent of Heat. Since in 
practice heat effects are rarely produced by 
mechanical work, the erg is not a convenient 
unit in terms of which to measure heat energy. 
Almost invariably the energy required to pro- 
duce a given heat effect or the energy given out 
when the opposite" effect occurs, is measured in 
terms of the change in temperature of water: 
thus, to find how much energy is required to 
make ice melt, a quantity of ice of known mass 
is put into a known mass of water at a known 
temperature, and the fall in temperature is ob- 
served. Therefore a practical unit for the meas- 
urement of heat energy is the “energy required 
to raise the temperature of one gram of pure 
water from 15® to 16® Centigrade”; this is 
called the “calorie.” The limiting temperatures 
must be defined, because it is not necessarily 
true that the same amount of energy would raise 
the temperature of one gram of water from 10® 
to 11®, or from 60° to 61°, as from 16® to 1*6® 
— ^in fact, it does not. This definition of a 
practical unit for measuring heat energy is not 
an ideal one, because it makes the unit of 
energy depend upon so many extraneous condi- 
tions, viz., all those involved in the definition of 
temperature. It would be much better theoreti- 
cally to choose some heat effect which is inde- 
pendent of temperature, e.g., the energy required 
to make one gram of water boil away at normal 
atmospheric pressure; but such a unit could 
not be used practically. Experiments show that 
the amount of energy required to raise the 
temperature of one gram of water one degree at 
any temperature is nearly one calorie; and so 
for all practical purposes this is assumed. The 
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number of ergs equivalent to one caloric has 
been called the ‘‘mechanical equivalent of heat.’' 
Its value is 4.187 X 10^ according to the best 
determinations. There are in general two ex- 
perimental methods for measuring this most 
important quantity — a mechanical one, depend- 
ing upon the production of the rise of tempera- 
ture of the water by a paddle revolving in it ; an 
electrical one, in which the rise in temperature 
is produced by the heating effect of an electric 
current. In the first method the amount of 
work done is measured directly in ergs by a 
suitable dynamometer; in the second, the elec- 
trical quantities, current resistance, and electro- 
motive force are measured and the number of 
ergs calculated ( ener^ it). ( See Elec- 
tricity, ) The mechanical method was first used 
accurately by Joule (1843-45) and more re- 
cently by Rowland (1878) and by Reynolds and 
Moorby (1807). (The last two investigators 
did not measure the calorie directly, however.) 
The electrical method was also first used by 
Joule; and within recent years it has been per- 
fected by Griffiths (1893), Schuster and Gan- 
non (1894), and Callendar and Barnes (1899). 
(For a full discussion of these experiments ref- 
erence should be made to an article by Ames in 
Reports of the International Congress of Physics^ 
vol. i, Paris, 1900.) It should be noted that 
previous to the experiments of Joule both Carnot 
and Mayer had made calculations of the me- 
chanical equivalent of heat, using the numerical 
values found for certain properties of gases. 

Specific Heat. It is found by experiment that 
the heat energy required to raise the tempera- 
ture of bodies varies greatly with the material 
of the body, with the external conditions, and 
slightly with the initial temperature. The num- 
ber of calories required to raise the temperature 
of one gram of a substance from ** to (^ -f- 1) ® 
under given conditions is called the “specific 
heat” of that substance at and under the 
specified conditions. Ordinarily these conditions 
are those of constant atmospheric pressure, but 
it is possible to make the condition one of 
constant volume in the case of gases. (Methods 
for the measurement of specinc heats are de- 
scribed under Calorimetry.) The specific heat 
of a gas at constant pressure is greater than 
that at constant volume by an amount equiva- 
lent to the energy required to expand the gas 
against the constant pressure, because, as has 
been stated, no appreciable work is necessary 
to produce the expansion of the gas itself. The 
ratio of these two specific heats of a gas is a 
most important constant for that gas and may 
be determined directly by several methods. Its 
value for hydrogen, oxiygen, and nitrogen is al- 
most exactly 1.4. (See Elasticity.) The 
specific heat of a substance varies with its tem- 
perature. Its value for water at different tem- 
peratures is now known quite exactly, owing to 
the recent experiments of Callendar and Barnes. 
Its value for solids at different temperatures is 
hard to obtain, and under ordinary conditions 
the variations are not important. Boron, car- 
boh, silicon, and iron, however, have specific 
heats; which increase markedly with increase of 
temperature. The specific heat of a substance 
which can exist in several allotropio forms va- 
ried with the modification; thus, at ordinary 
tehxperatures the specific heat of graphite is 
0.202, of charcoal is 0.241, of diamond is 0.147. 
When a substance changes its state from solid 
to liquid hnd then to vapor, its specific heat 


changes too; thus, the s])ecific boat of ice is 
about 0.50, of water it is 1.00, of steam it is 
0.48. Owing to this change in the specific heat 
of a substance when its molecular arrangement 
is altered, there is a curious property observed 
in the case of iron. If an iron wire is raised 
to a “red heat" in a flame, then r<‘inoved and 
allowed to cool, its color disap])ears, ilum re- 
appears, and soon disappears again for good. 
This is called rccalosc&ncG. It is due to the fact 
that as the iron first cools from its red heat 
it comes to a state when the inohnailes rearrange 
themselves owing to some internal condition of 
instability, and in so doing liberate energy, 
which is at once manifest by the iron becoming 
red-hot again, but at a lower temperature than 
before. 

It was observed by Bulong and Petit that, if 
the specific heats of different solids are com- 
pared, there is an approximate connection be- 
tween them and the atomic weights of the 
solids. In fact, the product of the specific heat 
of a substance in the solid condition and its 
atomic weight is approximately the same for 
all substances, viz., 5.4. This product for any 
substance is called its “atomic heat,” b(*caus(i 
by the definition of “atomic weight” it is pro- 
portional to the heat energy required to raise 
the temperature of one atom one degr(H‘. Tlie 
agreement between the values of the atomic heat 
for different substances is not very exact, partly 
no doubt due to the fact that the conditions of 
temperature under which the specific heats were 
measured were not such as to make the other 
conditions of the solids comparable; c.g„ one 
solid is nearer its molting point than is an- 
other at the same temperature. This law of 
Dulong and Petit has been extended by Woestyn 
to the idea of “molecular heats”; he thinks ‘it 
probable that the heat energy required to raise 
the temperature of a molecule one degree ctpials 
the sum of the amounts of energy nMiuired to 
raise the temperature of tlie individual atoms. 
This extension of the law is not verified in the 
case of most compounds. 


TABLE OF SPECIFIC IIKATS 


flUBSTPANCa 

Specific 

heat 

Tempera- 

ture 

Water 

1.000 

LW. 

Mercury 

.033 

20 

Copper 

.092 

r>o 

Iron 

.no 

1 r>o 

Zixxo 

.003 

' r>o 

Platinum 

.032 

60 



SPECIFIC HEATS OF OASES 



ConBtant 

proHRuro 

ConKtant 

vohuno 

Air 

Carbon dioxide 

.2374 

,2109 

3.4090 

.2438 

.2176 

.1721 

.1780 

2.402 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 



Expansion. In general wlien heat energy is 
added to a body, its volume is changed; and’ ex- 
periments prove that an approximate relation 
connects the change in volume of any substance 
and its change in temperature. If is the 

volume at 0®, and is the volume at the ex- 

ternal pressure remaining constant, v — ijo == 
or u = 'i?o(l + jS^), where is approximately a 
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constant for any one substance (with certain 
marked exceptions ) . It is called the coefficient of 
cubical expansion at constant pressure, referred 
to 0®. [A more exact relation would be v = 

( 1 + axt + 02^® + -j- etc.) .] If the change 

in length of a linear dimension of the body — e.g., 
an edge of a cube, if it is in that form — ^is con- 
sidered, it will satisfy a similar formula. Let 
I and Iq be the final and initial lengths; then 
I Iq (1 + where a is called the coefficient 
of linear expansion. If the body is in the form 
of a cube, whose edges have the length at 0® 
and k, lo, Zg, respectively, at = v = Ixkk. 
Hence, if 

h = Zo (1 + ait)j h ~ Zo (1 H- a2i), k = Zo (1 + agZ) ; 
t; = t;o [1 4“ («! 4“ a2 + tts) Z + (o-iaa + 4“ aso-i) ^ 

+ dia^a^^]. 

But since a^, a,, ag, are all extremely small 
in general this may be written v = Vo [14“(ai4- 
«2 4“ tta) Z] ; and it follows that aj 4“ “2 4" 

If the body is isotropic, aj = % = ag = | ^8; but 
if the body is crystalline, the coefficients of linear 
expansion in different directions may be differ- 
ent and may even be of opposite sign. In this 
last case it might happen that the contraction in 
one direction would be so great as to make /3 
negative, i.e., produce a diminution of volume 
with rise in temperature. The change in volume 
of water as the temperature changes is peculiar, 
inasmuch as it decreases while the temperature 
increases from 0® to about 4® C., and then it 
increases as the temperature continues to in- 
crease. This fact plays a most important part 
in the economy of nature, as, owing to it, 
when the temperature at the surface of a pond 
or lake falls below 4®, the cold water, being 
lighter, stays on the surface, and ice is formed. 
Ordinarily, of course, the colder a liquid is, the 
denser it is; and so, if the surface of a liquid 
standing in a tall vessel is cooled, the top layers 
will sink and the lower ones will rise. There 
will thus be convection currents until the whole 
liquid is at the same temperature. Similarly, if 
the bottom of a vessel of an ordinary liquid is 
warmed, there will also be convection currents. 
The motion of these liquid masses is evidently 
due to the force of gravity, making the denser 
liquid come below the lighter. The coefficients 
of cubical expansion at constant pressure are 
different for different liquids and solids; but 
for all gases they are practically the same, viz., 
0.003662. This most important property of 
gases is called the “law of Gay-Lussac,^’ although 
its accurate verification is due to Kegnault. If 
Boyle’s law is true for a gas, viz., at constant 
temperature the product of the pressure and vol- 
ume of a given mass of gas remains constant, it 
follows at once that the change in pressure of a 
constant volume of a gas as the temperature is 
raised from 0® to ^ ® obeys the lawp =: p^il + ^t), 
where po ia the pressure at 0® ; p that at ; and 
jS is the same coefficient as that for changes in 
volume, viz., 0.003662. The law that the coeffi- 
cient of change in pressure at constant volume 
for all gases is practically the same is some- 
times called the “law of Charles,” If both the 
pressure and temperature of a gas are changed — 
assuming Boyle’s and Gay-Lussac’s laws — it may 

be shown that under all conditions - 7- 

p (r 4" 273) 

is a constant for the gas, where p is the density 
at t® and pressure p. This may be written 

R 

m(f4-273) 


where irJ is a constant for any one gas, and evi- 
dently equals ~ where po is the density 

JjiiO po 

of the gas at 0® C. and at pressure p. It is evi- 
dent, further, from the formula that, if it could 
he supposed to apply to gases at very loio tem- 
peratures, at t = — 273®, pn = 0, an equation 
which in itself is meaningless. A lower value 
of t would lead to a negative value for pv, 
which is absurd. Therefore the temperature 
— 273 C. is sometimes called “absolute zero on 
the gas scale of temperature”; and + 273, or 
T as it is written, is called the “temperature on 
the absolute gas scale.” (A more accurate de- 
termination of the coefficient of expansion makes 
the absolute zero ■—273.1® C.) 

Methods for the measurement of coefficients 
of expansion are described in all treatises on 
heat. See Preston, Theory of Heat. 

COEFFICIENTS OF CUBICAL EXPANSION 

SOLIDS 

Platinum 0.000027 

Copper. . . 0.000051 

Steel 0.000033 

Brass ....... . . 0 000056 

Glass 0 000027 

Zinc,. . 0 000087 

LIQUIDS 

Mercury 0.000182 

GASES 

For all gases 0.003662 approximately 

Changes in State. Eusion and Vaporiza- 
tion. If a flame is applied to a vessel, such as 
a glass beaker, in which there is a block of ice 
at a low temperature, at first the temperature 
will rise, but finally a temperature is reached 
when there is no longer any change, and the 
ice begins to melt. If during the process the 
mixture of ice and water is stirred, the tem- 
perature will remain imaltered until all the ice 
is melted; then the temperature will again 
rise until the water begins to boil, when the 
temperature is again constant until all the 
water is boiled away; and then the temperature 
of the steam will rise. Conversely, if the steam 
is cooled, it will begin to condense into water 
at the same temperature as that at which it 
boiled, provided its pressure is the same; but 
so long as it is condensing there is no change 
in temperature; then, when all is condensed, the 
temperature of the water will fall until it be- 
gins to freeze, as it will at the same temperature 
as that at which the ice melted, provided the 
pressure on it is the same; and during the 
process of freezing there is no change of tem- 
perature, but when it is completed there is 
again a fall. This course of events is common 
to all crystalline solids; but many solids, such 
as waxes, have no definite temperature at which 
they melt, but pass through a pasty condition 
from solid to liquid, the temperature continu- 
ally rising; and the converse happens when 
they become solids. There is, then, in the case 
of ice and similar bodies, a temperature at 
which the solid and liquid states are in equi- 
librium together, unless there is ^ addition or 
withdrawal of heat energy. This is called the 
“fusion point.” There is also a temperature 
at which the liquid and the vapor are in equi- 
librium unless there is addition or withdrawal 
of heat energy. This is called the “boiling 
point,” Both these equilibrium temperatures 
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vary with the pressure on the bodies. As the 
pressure is increased on a liquid, its boiling 
point IS raised, and conversely; o.g., in the case 
of water, a change of pressure from 7(5 to 77 
centimeters of mercury changes the boiling 
point from 100*’ to 100.37^ 


FUSION AND BOILING POINTS 


Fusion point 


Platinum . 

. about 1800® C. 

Copper .... 

. . . “ 1096 

Gold . . . 

. . “ 1092 

Silver 

. . “ 985 

Zino 

415 

Bismuth , . . . 

268 

Sulphur , . . , 

115 

Mercury. . . 

. -39 


Boiling points at normal 
pressure 

Sulphur 444.5® C. 

Mercury . . 357 

Water. . . . 100 

Ethyl alcohol . . 78 

Ethyl ether . . . 34.6 
Carbon dioxide. . —79 
Oxygen. . . . —183 

Nitrogen —194 

Hydrogen —238 


As the pressure on most solids is increased, 
their melting point is increased also; but there 
are certain exceptions, viz., those substances 
which on melting occupy ’ smaller volumes in 
the liquid than in the solid state. Such solids 
are ice, cast iron, bismuth. This change in 
the freezing point is, however, most minute. 
In the case of ice the melting point is changed 
from 0* to — 0.0075® C, if the pressure on the 
ice is increased from one to two atmospheres. 
The phenomenon of ‘^regelation” is due to this 
last fact. When the pressure on a piece of ice 
is increased, its melting point is lowered. There- 
fore, if two blocks of ice at 0® are pressed to- 
gether, the ice under pressure at the point of 
contact has a melting point less than 0®, but 
being at 0® is at a temperature which is higher 
than its melting point, and so molts. The water 
which results from this is at a temperature 
lower than 0®; and so as it Hows out from 
under the pressure it freezes again, because now 
its freezing point is 0®. The motion of glaciers 
depends on this phenomenon. 

The presence of nuclei greatly facilitates the 
processes of solidification, boiling, and condensa- 
tion. A drop or a bubble cannot be formed with- 
out some nucleus {see Captllabity) ; and a 
liquid can be cooled far below its freezing point 
if there is no nucleus and if the liquid is not 
disturbed or jarred. A liquid exposed in an 
open vessel will evaporate, i.e., will pass slowly 
into the form of vapor, at all temperatures be- 
low its boiling point. If, however, a large closed 
* vessel is placed over the one containing the 
liquid, the evaporation • will soon cease appar- 
ently — ^there is equilibrium between the liquid 
and the vapor. The process does not in reality 
stop; but the evaporation of the liquid is ex- 
actly balanced by the condensation of the vapor. 
Experiments show that this state of equilibrium 
is reached at a certain temperature when the 
pressure of the vapor is a definite quantity, viz., 
at the ‘^boiling point’’ for- that pressure; if the 
'.^temperature is changed; so is the pressure which 
^lAresponds to equilibrium. If the temperature 
above experiment is lowered, some vapor 
win dttodj^e; illustrations of this are the for- 
matioii ^ formation of drops of water on 
ice pitchers, Again, if in the above experi- 
' ti^t the volume of the space over the liquid is 
l;nade sitialler, some of the vapor will be con- 
densed. ' Thus, there are two i methods, for the 
liqhefactioh of' a gas or vapor — ^to lower the 
“temperattire and to decrease » the volume. It 
•was establi^ed by Andrews in 1869 that a va- 
por cannot he (liquefied by any decrease in vol- 
ume, howet'er great, unless the temperature is 


s6 

below a certain limit, which is difreri'nt for 
dilTerent substances, and which is called its 
‘‘critical temperature.” I>ut hy lowering the 
temperature suiUeiently and l)y hiakiiig the vol- 
ume small enough, all known gas(‘s have b(!en 
liquefied. (See Liquekactioiv of (Uses.) The 
critical tcmi)eratures of a f(‘W gases are given 
below : 

CRITICAL TEMPERATURES 


Carbon dioxide ; 30.92® Hydro/;en —234® 

Sulphur dioxide . . . 156 Oxygen —118 

Sulphuric ether . . 194.4 Nitrogen —146 

Water 365 

Amiuoma 130 


If substances are dissolved in a pure liquid, 
both its freezing and its boiling points are al- 
tered; the former is lowered and the latt(‘r is 
raised, the amount of the change varying di- 
rectly with the quantity of substance dissolved. 
In most eases, however, both the solid and the 
vapor formed are those of the ])ure liquid. If 
the dissolved substance is volatile, then it will 
evaporate also. Common salt and water servo 
as an illustration. If salt is added in small 
amounts to a vessel of water, a tiine will come 
when the water will no longer hold th(i salt in 
solution, but will deposit it; the solution is 
said to be “saturated.” The amount of salt 
required to produce saturation varies directly 
with the temperature. If an unsatu'ratc'd solu- 
tion has its temperature lowered below 0®, the 
freezing point of the solution will finally be 
reached, pure ice will separate out, leaving the 
solution more concemirated ; the freezing point 
of this solutiop is lower than that of the first; 
and so, as the temperature gets lower and lowev, 
the solution becomes more and more concen- 
trated until finally it is saturated. If now 
heat energy is removed, ice will form, but salt 
will be deposited also in equivalent amounts; 
this mixture of ice and salt is called the “cryo- 
hydrate,” and the temperature of its formation 
is — 22® 0. (Other salts and liquids have dif- 
fenmt cryohydrates and different temperatures 
of formation.) In this cryohydrate, of common 
salt there are 23.8 i)arls f)y weight of the salt 
and 70.2 parts of ice. Therefore, if a mixture is 
made of salt and icq in this proportion, it will 
form a solid whose melting point is —22® 0.; 
and if it actually is at the tomperat\ire — 5® 
or — 10®. it will of course melt, and in so doing 
heat energy will be abstracted from surrounding 
bodies, because energy is required fpr two rea- 
sons— to melt the ice and to make the salt 
dissolve in the’ water. For this reason su<di a 
mixture is called a “freezing mixture.” 

The fact that heat energy is required to make 
a solid melt or a, liquid evaporate is familiar 
from many experiments. Similarly heat energy 
is liberated when a liquid freezes or vapor con- 
denses. The number of calorics corresponding 
to the change in state of one gram of a sub- 
stance under a definite pressure is called the 
Idbtent heat for that change at the given pres- 
sure. Sjmilarly, when one substance dissolves 
in another, there are, as a rule, changes in tem- 
perature, showing that heat energy is liberated 
or absorbed. The heat of solution is d(^fmed to 
be the number of calories produced wiien one 
gram of a substance dissolves in a great mass 
of a given solvent, a quantity so great that any 
further increase in it would not affect the heat 
energy liberated or absorbed. Values for latent 
heats and heats of solution are given in the 
following tables: 
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SUBSTANCE 

Fusion 

SUBSTANCE 

Vaporiza- 

tion 

Water 

80.02 

Water 

536.6 

Sulphur. , . 

9.37 

Ammonia 

297 

Benzene 

30.85 

Benzene. . 

92.9 

Mercury . . . 

2.82 

Ether 

90 

Silver.. . . 

21.07 

Chloroform . 

68.5 


HEATS OF SOLUTION IN WATER 

Ammonia gas . +495.6 

Ethyl alcohol + 55.3 

Sulphuric acid +182.5 

Caustic potash . . . . +223.3 

Sodium chloride ... -- 18.22 

Potassium chloride — 59.7 

Silver chloride —110 

+ Means rise in temperature. 

— Means fall m temperature. * 

There are, of course, other changes of state 
than those mentioned; among these are subli- 
mation, when a solid passes directly into the 
state of vapor; dissociation of a gas, when the 
molecules of a gas break up into other parts; 
etc. It is found, however, in all these cases 
that there will be equilibrium at a definite tem- 
perature only when a certain pressure is reached, 
and conversely. 

Transfer of Heat. There are three processes 
by which the energy used in producing heat 
effects is conveyed from one point to another — 
convection, conduction, radiation. It should be 
particularly noted that in all cases a difference 
of temperature is essential for a transfer of 
energy, and that it is the body at the lower 
temperature which gains heat energy, while the 
body at the higher temperature loses it. Con- 
vection has already been described. It consists 
in applying a flame or "source of heat’’ to the 
lower portion of a column of some fluid; this 
portion expands, becoming less dense; then un- 
der the influence of gravity it rises to give place 
to some heavier portion of the fluid above it. 
The motion of the wind, of drafts of smoke in 
chimneys, of water in hot-water systems of heat- 
ing, etc., are illustrations of this process. Con- 
duGtion is illustrated when one end of a long 
metal rod is raised to a high temperature, while 
the other is maintained at a lower one. There 
may be observed a steady increase of tempera- 
ture from the latter end up to the former; the 
heat energy required to produce this temperature 
coming from the "source of heat,” which keeps 
the hot end at its high temperature by a process 
of "conduction” from particle to particle down 
the rod. Some bodies conduct better than 
others, meaning that the effect of the source of 
heat at the hot end is felt farther down the rod. 
Metals are all good conductors; hut silver, cop- 
per, and aluminium are the best. Woods and 
cloths are poor conductors; so are all liquids, 
with the exception of molten metals, and gases 
also, relatively to their volumes. The principle 
of the miner’s safety lamp depends upon con- 
duction. The temperature of the hot gases 
rising from' the flame through the gauze en- 
velope of the lamp is made so low by the con- 
ducting away of heat energy by the gauze and 
the metal base that the exterior gas is not 
ignited. RadAation is the process by which heat 
energy is conveyed from one body to another by 
a wave process in the luminiferous ether. (See 
Radiation; Absorption; Ethbe.) Illustrations 


are afforded when the hand is lield beside a 
stove or exposed to the sun. All bodies in the 
universe, so far as is known, are emitting these 
ether waves, owing to vibrations inside tne mole- 
cules. These waves have lengths varying from 
less than 0.00002 of a centimeter to a few 
hundredths of a millimeter. They carry energy ; 
and if they are absorbed by any body upon 
which they fall, this energy is, as a rule, dis- 
tributed throughout the minute portions of the 
body, and it manifests heat effects. The total 
amount of energy radiated by a body increases 
as the temperature is raised; and, further, as 
the temperature rises, the body emits shorter 
and shorter waves — finally the body may become 
visible. If two bodies are allowed to radiate to 
each other, each loses energy by radiation and 
gains it by absorption, until finally there is 
equilibrium of temperature. It may be shown 
(see Radiation) that the radiating and absorp- 
tive powers of any body are the same at any 
one temperature; and in general a body which 
is a good absorber is a good radiator, e.g., a body 
painted black; while, if a body is a poor ab- 
sorber and therefore a good reflector, it is a 
poor radiator, e.g., a piece of polished metal. 
Some bodies are transparent to ether radiations 
of certain wave lengths and opaque to others; 
they are called diathermanous if the waves 
which' are transmitted by them carry a large 
amount of energy which may be transformed 
into heat energy if absorbed. See Diathes- 

MANCy. 

Consult: Preston, Theory of Heat (2d ed., 
New York, 1904) j Tyndall, Beat as a Mode of 
Motion (new ed., ib., 1905) ; Maxwell, Theory of 
Heat (new ed., ib., 1902) ; F. M. Hartmann, 
Beat and Thermodynamics (ib., 1911) ; C. 
Draper, Beat and the Principles of Thermody- 
namics (ib., 1914) ; M. Planck, Theory of Beat 
Radiation (Philadelphia, 1914). For heat con- 
sidered as a factor of organic evolution, see 
Evolution. 

HEAT, Animal. See Animal Heat. 

HEATH, hSth (AS. hmp. Icel. heipr, Gotti. 
haipi, OHG. heida, Ger, Heide, heath, O Welsh, 
Bret, coit. Corn, cuit, forest. Gall, ceto- in Ceto- 
hrigaf eto-cetum, Lat. cetum in hu-cetum, cow 
pasture, quer-cetum, oak forest) . A term of 
varied significance, applied originally to various 
members of the Ericaceae (see below) and long 
used to designate areas covered by such plants. 
It has been still further extended to include most 
sterile, uncultivated tracts covered with low 
shrubs. In its more proper ecological sense, 
however, a heath may be defined as a plant com- 
munity on sterile and commonly dry soil in 
which the dominant plant types are evergreen 
shrubs, chiefly ericads or ericad-like plants. The 
heath, defined in this way, is much less common 
in America than in Europe, although in the 
northern United States and Canada small areas 
of low evergreen shrubs are often found in which 
the bearberry {Arotostaphylos) and junipers 
dominate. Small heath areas are also found in 
mountain (even Alpine) districts. In the far 
northern regions and sometimes locally in the 
Northern States, habitats like the above are 
often covered with coarse mosses like Poly- 
trichum or lichens of the genus Gladonia (in- 
cluding the reindeer lichen); these areas may 
be called moss or lichen heaths, since the soil 
conditions are those of the true heath, though 
the exposure is perhaps too great for the shrubs. 

Hea&s are conspicuous in the vegetation of 
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many Arctic and Antarctic areas, such as the 
Faroe and Falkland Islands. In the latter I'e- 
gion the heather is replaced by Empetrum, a low 
evergreen shrub of the same family. Grasses 
and large mosses are abundant, the whole giving 
rise to thick layers of peat. These peat beds 
afford the only fuel supply of the Falkland 
Islands, since the climate does not permit trees 
to grow. ' 

The origin of the heath is twofold: it may 
arise from a moor or undrained swamp (q.v.), 
or from a dry sandy area, as a beach or dune. 
This fact is of great ecological interest, since, 
so far as water content is concerned, a dune is 
xerophytic, while a swamp is hydrophytic.: That 
dune, heath, and moor are closely related as to 
their ecological conditions, however, is shown 
not only by the twofold origin of the heath, bdt 
also by the fact that all typical dune, heath, 
and moor plants have identical and xerophytic 
structures (see Xerophytes ) ; not only this, but 
the dominant plant families, conifers and ericads, 
are the same throughout. On the dune trans- 
piration is great, perhaps because of the exces- 
sive exposure; on the heath and in the swamp 
transpiration is great in relation to absorption, 
probably because of the soil acids and the rela- 
tive absence of bacteria. Flehee in all three 


of England; cross-leaved heath {Erica tetralix) 
and fine-leaved heath {Erica ainerea) are com- 
mon plants in most parts of Great Britain, and, 
like most of the genus, are very beautiful when 
in flower. The heather bells of Scottish song 
are the flowers of one or both of these species. 
Erica mediferranea and Erica carnea, common 
in the southern parts of Europe, are very fre- 
quent ornaments of British flower borders, hardy 
plants, producing their flowers in great profu- 
sion in April. Many of the African species, re- 
markable for the size and beauty of their flowers, 
are much cultivated in greenhouses. Some of the 
South African or Cape heaths attain in their 
native region a much greater size than any Euro- 
pean heath. The roots of Erica scoparia are 
known as bruyere and furnish the true brier 
pipes of France. See Plate of Dicotyledons. 

HEATH, Harold (1868- ) . An Ameri- 

can zoologist. He was born at Vevay, Ind., and 
graduated from Ohio Wesleyan University in 
1893 and from the University of Pennsylvania 
(Ph.D.) in 1898. He was professor of biology 
at the University of the Pacific in 1893-94 and 
then taught zoology at Leland Stanford, where 
he became professor in 1909. He served as natu- 
ralist for the United States Fish Commission on 
the Albatross in 1904 and was a member of ex- 


cases only those plants can thrive which are able 
to reduce transpiration by protective structures, 
and those structures are peculiarly prominent in 
conifers and ericads. 

The heaths are small shrubs, distinguished 
by a calyx of four leaves and a bell-shaped or 
ovate corolla. The leaves are small, linear, and 
evergreen. The genus has been separated by 
some botanists into a number of genera, but the 
old name, Erica, is still commonly retained. 
The name/ffieath,” however, is in popular lan- 
guage extended to many plants of genera nearly 
allied to Erica. The little shrub which chiefly 
covers the large tracts named moors or heaths 
(Oer. Heide) in Great Britain and on the con- 


peditions to Florida in 1890, to the California 
coast in 1905, to Japan in 1906, to the Pribilof 
Islands in 1910, and to Brazil in 1911. His 
papers deal chiefly with the anatomy of inverte- 
brates and mollusks, and he is author, besides, 
of Animal Forms (1900) £ind Animals (1902). 

HEATH, James (1629-64). An English his- 
torian, born in London and educated at West- 
minster School and for two years at Christ 
Church, Oxford, from which he was expelled by 
the visitors from Parliament in 1648. He was 
an ardent Royalist and lived in exile with 
Charles II. He wrote: A Brief Chronicle on the 
Late Intestine War {l(i()l) ; The jQlories and 
Magnificent THumphs of the Blessed Restitution 


A tinent of Europe, is the 

common ling, or heather 
{Calluna vulgaris), the 
^ only known species of the 

_ genus Calluna. It is also 

^ found in a few places in 

* ^ JL the eastern United States, 

A where it was prohahly in- 
^ tr educed. It is found on 
places and also in 
hogs. The flowers, which 
i W have much the appearance 

^ being in spikes, are of 

^ a lilac-rose color, rarely 

white. They afford abun- 
^ dance of honey, and the 

beehives are thei^efore 
transported to the moors 
' K when the heather is in 

bloom. In hogs it con- 
tributes much to the for- 
'C ; mation of peat. In some 

ffl ' ; ? ) of the Hebrides a decoction 

V " ^ ' of heath is used for tan- 

......... iilng leather. The plant is 

applied to various other 
uses in the Highlands of Scotland. About 400 
species of Erica are known . lind these, with few 
exceptions, are natives of the, south of 'Africa. 
None are found in America."' -^he British Isles 
produce seven species, of which some have.Jl^en 
found only in Ireland and some in the soffthwest 


of King Charles II (1662) ; Flagellum: or, the 
Life and Death, Birth and Burial of Oliver Crom- 
well (4th ed., 1669 ) ; and a number of poems, 
which posterity has permitted to remain un- 
disturbed. 

. HEATH, Nicholas (e.l501A76). An English 
prelate and jurist, born in London, and educated 
at St. Anthony ^8 in London, at Corpus Cliristi, 
Oxford, and at Christ’s College, Cambridge, lii 
1539 he was made Bishop of Rochester. He 
^'oversaw and perused” the Groat Bible of 1541 
and was made Bishop of Worcester after Hugli 
Latimer’s resignation. In 1550 he refuscnl to 
accept Cranmer's form for the Prayer liook 
and was imprisoned and de])rived of his see, but 
was restored at the accession of Mary and in 
1555 became Archbishop of York. When Mary 
died. Heath did all in his power to bring about 
the immediate and peaceful accession of Eliza- 
beth; but when the question of Elizabetlfls su- 
premacy came before Parliament, Heath opposed 
her claim to the lu^adship of the English church 
and later refused to take the oath requirecl by 
the Act of Supremacy. For this contmnacy he 
was again deprived of his see (1659) , imprisoned 
in the Tower, and then permitted to retire, on 
the understanding that he was not to meddle 
\Yith politics, profane or ecclesiastical. How 
much liberty he was allowed in his later years 
is disputed, it being sometimes claimed that 
much of the time he was in strict confinement, 
t/onsuit Strype’s Works and, for the Gatholic 
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view, Pliillips, The Extinction of the Ancie 7 it 
Hierarchy ( London, 1905 ) . 

HEATH, Perry Sanford (1857- ). An 

American newspaper publisher and editor, born 
at Muncie, Ind. He was editor and publisher of 
Western papers until 1881, and then until 1893 
was a correspondent at Washington, D. C. He 
had charge of the literary departments of the 
Harrison nominating campaigns (1888, 1892) 
and of the McKinley nominating campaign 
(1890), helped frame the North and South 
kota constitutions, and in 1894-96 was president 
and editor of the Cincinnati Oommercial-Hazette, 
While First Assistant Postmaster-General { 1897- 
1900), he developed the present system of free 
rural mail delivery. Fro-m 1900 to 1904 he 
served as secretary of the Republican National 
Committee. He published the Salt Lake Tribune 
in 1901-05 and founded the Salt Lake Telegram 
in 1902, also becoming interested in various 
business enterprises. He is author of A Hoosier 
in Russia (1887). 

HEATH, Sir Robert (1575-1649). An Eng- 
lish jurist, born at Brasted in Kent and edu- 
cated at Tonbrii^e and at St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge. He studied law, rose rapidly, became 
Solicitor-General in 1621, was knighted and en- 
tered Parliament in the same year. He showed 
himself a thorough Royalist in Parliament in 
1023-25, and was appointed Attorney-General 
as a reward for his services. In this office he 
was active and severe; he arrested in 1629 
Holies, Eliot, Selden, and other members of the 
Commons, arguing that privilege did not protect 
after the close of a session, and carried their 
prosecution through successfully and was equally 
strenuous and successful in his prosecutions be- 
fore the Star Chamber. But there was a rumor 
that he was Puritan in secret, and he was re- 
moved without cause. But his loyalty did not 
waver; he accompanied the King to York in 
1642 and later to France, where he died at 
Calais, Consult the autobiography in vol. i of 
the Philohihlon Society Miscellany (New York, 
1861). 

HEATH, William (1737-1814). An Ameri- 
can soldier. He was born at Roxbury, Mass., 
and was brought up on a farm, upon which 
he lived up to the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War. He was a member of the General Court of 
Massachusetts in 1761, entered enthusiastically 
into the political movement that culminated in 
the Revolution, and from 1771 to 1774 was a 
member of the committees of Safety and Corre- 
spondence. In the latter year he was elected 
to the Provincial Congress. His interest in the 
organization of the militia, of which he had 
made a special study, obtained for him in De- 
cember, 1774, an appointment as a brigadier 
general of militia, and as such he was present 
at the British retreat from Concord after the 
battle of April 19, 1775. Thereafter he was 
made major general of militia, and on June 22, 

1775, was commissioned by Congress a brigadier 
general of the continental troops. In March, 

1776, he was ordered to New York, on August 9 
was promoted major general, and after the 
battle of White Plains, in the following October, 
was placed by Washington in command of the 
troops in the Highlands. In 1777 he became 
commander of the Eastern Department, with 
headquarters at Boston, and in June, 1779, was 
transferred to the command of Hudson River 
posts, where, with the exception of his codpera- 
tion with the French in Rhode Island in 1780, he 
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remained until the close of the war. After the 
war he was a member of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention that ratified the Federal Constitution, 
was a State Senator in 1791-92, and was pro- 
bate judge of Norfolk County in 1793. In 1806 
he was elected Lieutenant Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, but declined to serve. His Memoirs, 
w-hieh contain 4nuch valuable material on the 
Revolutionary period, were published in 1798 by 
authority of Congress and were last republished 
under the editorship of William Abbatt in New 
York in 1901. His correspondence is published 
in the “Heath Papers,^’ vols. iv-v, Massachu- 
setts Historical Society Collections (7th series, 
Boston, 1904-05 ) . 

HEATHCOAT, heth'kdt, John (1783-1861). 
An English inventor, born at Duffield, near 
Derby. He worked with a hosier, and later with 
a stocking maker and frame smith at Notting- 
ham. In 1808 and 1809 he patented his com- 
plicated machinery for the manufacture of lace. 
His factory at Loughborough was attacked by 
the Luddites, and most o-f his machinery and 
lace destroyed. Rather than continue at Lough- 
borough, Heathcoat refused an award of £10,000 
for damages. He built a new plant at Tiverton 
and for 26 years (1832-59) represented that 
constituency in Parliament. He built schools 
at Tiverton and planned many charities, which 
were carried out by his daughters. 

HEATH COCK, HEATH HEN. See Black 
Cock; Grouse. 

HEATHCOTE, hgth^dt, Caleb (1665-1721). 
An American merchant, born in England, where 
his father was mayor of Chester. He established 
himself with his uncle, Capt. George Heathcote, 
a large shipowner, in New York, and upon 
Heatheote’s death inherited his fortune. He 
was a zealous churchman and was one of the 
petitioners for a license to build the first Trinity 
Church. He held many offices, among them those 
of mayor of New York (1711-14); judge of 
admiralty for New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut (1715-21) ; commander in chief of the 
forces of the Colony; surveyor-general of the 
eastern district of North America in 1715-21; 
and receiver-general of the customs for the prov- 
ince from 1697 to 1721. His large estates de- 
scended to his two daughters. 

HEATHEN CHINEE, The. A celebrated 
satiric poem by Bret Harte (1869). in the 
metre of the threnody in Swinburne’s Atalanta 
in Calydon, selected, as Harte says, because “it 
was just the kind of thing which Truthful James 
would be the last man in the world to adopt in 
expressing his views.” It is probably the best 
known and most quoted of the author’s writings. 

HEATHER, hSTH'er. See Heath. 

HEATH^EK BLEAT^R. A provincial name 
in England for the common snipe (q.v.), in 
allusion to the love cry of the cock bird in the 
breeding season. 

HEATHTIELD, George Augustus Eliott, 
first Baron (1717-90). A British soldier, born 
at Stobs, Roxburghshire, Scotland, Dec. 25, 1717. 
He was educated in Edinburgh, at the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, and at the French military col- 
lege of La Ffere. He served in the War of the 
Austrian Succession, being present at the bat- 
tles of Dettingen and Fontenoy. As colonel of a 
regiment of light horse, he took part in the 
Seven Years’ War in the years 1759-61. In 
1762 he was second in command in the English 
expedition to Cuba and for his services there 
was raised to the rank of lieutenant general. In 
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1775, when, because of the pacte de famille be- 
tween France and Spain, it was thought verj*' 
probable that one or both of these countries, 
taking advantage of the rebellion in America, 
would attack England, an experienced soldier 
was deemed necessary for the command of Gibral- 
tar, and Eliott received the appointment. Ample 
time was given to him to repaii^ the defenses, as 
it was not until 1779 that the Spanish under- 
took a regular siege. In the attacking force of 
French and Spaniards were the greatest en- 
gineers of the age; but their efforts to rediice 
the stronghold, including the terrific cannonade 
with the fioating batteries of the Chevalier 
d^Arcon in 1782, were futile. Eliott and his little 
garrison, though at the verge .of starvation be- 
cause of the blockade, held out until relief came 
from a force in command of Lord Howe, who 
succeeded in breaking through the Spanish lines 
with supplies. At tlie conclusion of peace, in 
1783, Eliott returned to England, where he was 
richly rewarded for his bravery. He was made 
Knight of the Bath and in 1787 advanced to the 
peerage as Baron Heathfield of Gibraltar. He 
died at Aix-la-Chapelle July 6, 1790. His por- 
trait by Reynolds is in the National Gallery. 
Consult Drinkwater, JSistory of the Siege of 
Gibraltar (new ed., London, 1844), and Adye’s 
“Heathfield,” in Wilkinson, From Cromwell to 
'Wellington (ih., 1899). 

HEATING AND VENTILATION. These 
topics are so closely related in sanitary and en- 
gineering discussions, as well as in the actual 
plannii^g and erection of buildings, that they 
are generally considered together. Where artifi- 
cial heat is seldom if ever required, little at- 
tention need be given to ventilation, since the 
people spend most of their time either out of 
doors or in loosely constructed buildings, with 
plenty of exposure to the outer air. In cold 
climates ventilation becomes as essential for 
complete healthfulness as heating is for com- 
fort. Where much artificial heat is required, 
the fresh air provided as a part of ventilation 
must also be heated, which may add greatly to 
the expense of fuel. In general it may be said 
that the object of heating is to provide a uniform 
moderate temperature, and the aim of ventilation 
is to displace foul air with pure. The moisture 
in the air plays an important part from a sani- 
tary standpoint; for best results it should ap- 
proximate about 60 per cent of saturation but is 
generally much less; hot-air furnaces are espe- 
cially noted as giving very dry air. It should 
be noted that the atmosphere of a poorly ven- 
tilated, overcrowded room gradually becomes sat- 
urated with watery vapor. 

What constitutes a comfortable temperature 
is largely a matter of habit; it is generally 
less in temperate than in cold climates. Heat- 
ing has for its standard in the colder parts 
of the United States and in Canada a tem- 
perature of about 70® F., against some 62® in 
England. Heat for warming is produced by the 
combustion of fuel (q.v.), except in those few 
rare cases where electricity generated by water 
power (as at Boise, Idaho) or the stored heat 
from underground waters is utilized. Coal 
and wood are most commonly employed as fuel, 
but coke, oil, and gas are also used. Open fire- 
places, stoves, or furnaces may be employed for 
burning any of the fuels named, except that oil 
is rarely if ever burned in open fireplaces- 

The methods of heating are classified as direct 
and indirect radiation. Direct radiation takes 


place when the heat is generated eitlnn* in the 
room, as with open firoplaecs, stoves, and fur- 
naces, or when hot water or steam is produced 
by means of central furnaces and then conveyed 
through pipes to radiators located in the various 
compartments to be heated. Indirect radiation 
involves the bringing in of air warmed l)y ])ass- 
ing it over some central heated surfaces generally 
a furnace, but sometimes a coil of steam or hot- 
water pipes. It will be noted that direct radia- 
tion heats the objects already in the room, while 
indirect radiation brings in heated air. Thus, 
indirect radiation may be a means of ventilation. 
The same end may be effected by locating the 
heating surface in the room and passing the 
fresh air over it, which is known as .direct-indi- 
rect radiation. It should be noted that air is 
heated only by convection or rubbing contact 
produced by air currents, while solid objects 
are heated by the direct rays of radiant heat; 
thus, e.g., fireplaces heat by direct radiation, i.e., 
by sending the heat out in straight lines until 
it is deflected or absorbed by something other 
than air. With stoves and radiators the h<‘at is 
largely made available by convection, i.e., by 
heating the air that impinges upon or passes 
over the heated surface. 

History. The first application of artificial 
heat consisted, most likely, in lighting a fire of 
dried sticks and leaves in a grove, a cave, or 
other natural shelter. Where tents or wigwams 
came to be erected, the fire would bo lighted on 
the middle of the floor, with perhaps a hole in 
the roof for smoke to escape. The Romans 
warmed their apartments chiefly by portable 
stoves,' without any regular exit for the smoke 
and fumes. A brazier of charcoal is still the 
chief means of heating sitting rooms in hous(‘s 
in Spain and Italy, which are in general without 
chimneys, and is comparatively a modern in- 
vention. The early fireplaces were without chim- 
neys, and the flues extended only a fiuv feet up 
in the thicikness of the wall. They were th<*n 
turned out through the wall, to tiie })ack of tlie 
fireplace, the openings into the outer air being 
small oblong holes. There is no evidtmee of 
chimneys earlier than the twelfth <H‘ni.ury, and 
brick was not used for their construction till 
late in the fifteenth century. Of the modern 
methods of heating dwellings by fireplaces, 
stoves, furnaces, stc^am and hot-air apparatus, 
the fireplace is the oldest, having l>e<m employ(‘d 
during the Middle Ages, and becoming in north- 
ern Europe an important feature of the archi- 
tectural development. The fireplace, at first 
wholly of masonry, was afterward framed in 
elaborately carved oak, and the settle, whi(‘h soon 
became an essential part of mediaeval furniture, 
was built into the angle of the chimney. Stovt^s 
are said to have been used for the first time in 
Alsace in 1490, but they did not come into g<m- 
eral use as a moans of heating until three cen- 
turies later. In 1744 Benjamin Franklin in- 
vented a cast-iron open heater, which prc)ject(‘d 
out from the chimney and so radiated heat into 
the room from the back and sides as well as from 
the front* The cast-iron box stove was invtmted 
in 1752. Early in the nineteenth century cylin- 
drical sheet-iron stoves were made. About 1830 
the first baseburner was put upon the market in 
America, and since that time the diffenmt types 
of stoves have been developed, by successive 
patents, to their present state of perfection. 

The first attempt to construct a hot-air fur- 
nace for supplying pure heated air to rooms was 
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probably made by Franklin. Early in tlie nine- 
teenth century the method of warming by hot 
air was developed. The first hot-air furnace in 
New England is said to have been built in 
Worcester, Mass., in 1835. Heating by hot water 
was an invention of great antiquity. According 
to Seneca, tl^e baths of Rome were warmed by 
water running through brass pipes, which at 
one point were heated in a fire. With the fall 
of Rome this method of warming seems to 
have been forgotten, for we next hear of it as 
a fresh discovery made in 1777 by M. Boune- 
main for warming the hothouses of the Jar din 
des Plants in Paris. Heating by hot water was 
introduced into England in 1816 by the Marquis 
de Chabonne. It was used in Canada for many 
years before it became popular in the United 
States, where it was not generally adopted till 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Pleating by steam was proposed, in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, by William Cook, of 
Manchester, England. In the United States it 
was not introduced till nearly a century later. 
The first building in America warmed in this 
way was the Eastern Hotel of Boston, and the 
first factory the Burlington Woolen Mill, 
Vermont. 

Fireplaces. Fireplaces are used in modern 
heating systems principally for ventilation pur- 
poses and for imparting an air of comfort and 
cheerfulness in a room. Fireplaces are ineffi- 
cient, since they utilize only 10 to 15 per cent 
of the heating value of the fuel, and as they 
warm only by radiation the heat they give off 
is diffused irregularly; as an adjunct to a heat- 
ing system they are, however, of great sani- 
tary utility. The fireplace, besides its cheer- 
fulness and sentimental features, may be orna- 
mental, while as an efficient aid to ventilation it 
is most useful. The substitution of brick-lined 
for nonlined fireplaces conserves some of the 
heat. Much also depends upon the shape of the 
fire box, or grate itself, where coal, rather than 
wood, is burned. The chief object is to present 
as large a surface as possible of glowing fire to 
the front in order to secure as much radiant 
heat as possible. With this view the grate is 
made long and deep, in proportion to its width 
from front to back. 

Placing grates almost on a level with the floor 
is a mistake. The floor and the lower part of 
the person receive no share of the radiant heat. 
The chimney throat, instead of a gulf drawing 
in a constant wide current of the warm air of 
the room, and causing drafts from windows and 
doors towards the fireplaces, should just be suffi- 
cient to admit the burned gases and smoke. 
Fireplaces are sometimes so arranged in connec- 
tion with an air inlet as to introduce a current 
of warmed air into the room. In cold climates 
fireplaces must be supplemented by more eflfec- 
tive means of heating. 

A stove is simply an inclosure of metal, brick, 
or earthenware, heated by burning a fire within 
it, and then giving out its heat to the air by 
contact and to surrounding objects by radia- 
tion. The simplest arrangement is a hollow 
cylinder or other form of iron standing on the 
floor, closed at top, and having bars near the 
bottom on which the fire rests. The door by 
which the coals are put in being kept shut, the 
air for combustion enters below the grate, and 
a pipe issuing from near the top carries the 
smoke into a flue in a wall. If this pipe is 
made long enough by giving it, if necessary, one 


or more bends, the heated gases from the fire 
may be made to give out a large proportion of 
their heat before they enter the 'wall. A stove 
made of cast iron is extensively used for heat- 
ing the cheaper form of buildings in the United 
States and is the principal means employed in 
heating farm buildings. The low first cost of 
the stove has had much to do with its extensive 
use. The great objection to this form of stove is 
that the metal is apt to become overheated, 
which not only gives lise to accidents, but lessens, 
the percentage of humidity in the air. It adds 
greatly to the dust contents of the air and is. 
decidedly ohjectionalile from a sanitary stand- 
point. It has an efficiency for warming pur- 
poses of from 40 to 60 per cent of the heating 
value of the fuel, which makes it a decided im- 
provement over the fireplace. It introduces no 
additional air for ventilation purposes and is 
objectional for that reason. 

Furnaces. In ordinary hot-air furnaces the 
fire is burned in a small compartment within 
the inner ease, and the air is warmed by cir- 
culating between the inner and outer cases. 
When placed in the apartment or hall to be 
warmed, the outer casing has perforations about 



Fig. 1. Furnace. 

o, division plate; b, smoke pipe; c, steel-plate radiator; 
d, body; e, fire pot; /, water pan; g, ash pit, h, cold-air duct; 
i, dust flue. 

the top for the issue of the warm air. Usually 
the furnace is placed in a separate room or cel- 
lar, and the warm air is conveyed to the differ- 
ent parts of the building in pipes or flues, while* 
fresh air is drawn to the furnace through a fresh- 
air inlet and duct from outside the building to* 
the openings in the outer casing of the furnace. 
The warm-air pipes are generally of tin plate, 
suspended from the ceiling of the cellar, in their 
horizontal course, or from the beams supporting 
the floor above, and carried upward in the par- 
titions to the higher floors to be heated. 

The heated air is admitted to the several 
rooms through registers. Each room heated 
should have a separate pipe line, provided with 
a damper at the furnace. Each register should 
be supplied with valves, so the heat may be reg- 
ulated in the room. The several small openings 
in the registers should have an aggregate clear 
area at least twenty-five per cent greater than 
the cross sectional area of the heat pipe. The 
supply of fresh outdoor air to be heated and dis- 
tributed should he ample, for otherwise the air 
circulation will be irregular and the rooms will 
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not heat tmiformly. The fresh-air box should be district heating systems erected as acljuiicts of 
as nearly air-tight as possible, and both it and electric-power plants for utilizing the exhjuist 
tlie inlet should be kept well away from any steam and other wastes of heat, 
source of contamination. Economy and health . Steam and hot water heating is practiced 

with direct radiation, in wliich 
case the radiators are placed di- 
rectly in the rooms tO' be heated, 
or l)y indirect, iii wlvich case 
the radiators are located in 
the air passages leading to tlie 
room. The great disadvantage 
of direct radiation of either 
steam or liot water is that it 
merely warms tlie air already 
in the room, instead of bring- 
ing in a constant supply of 
fresh warm air. This matters 
little where an independent 
system of ventilation has lieen 
provided and is intelligently 
used; biit in small buildings, 
particularly li ouses , th ere 
rarely is a systeni of ventila- 
tion, To meet this objection 
the indirect systeni or the di- 
rect-indirect is often employed 
in place of direct radiation. 
Mechanical draft, wlum the air 
Fig. 2. hot-air ststem. is circulated by a fan drivim 

by power, is employed in one 

alike demand that furnaces be large enough to type of indirect heating system used fretpiently 
serve their purpose without being forced, since for large buildings. 

forcing is wasteful of fuel and overheats the Both steam and hot- water systems require a 
room air supply. The latter is not only bad in boiler or heater, a pipe systetn, and radiators, 
itself, but increases the danger of contamination As the hot water is circulated at 140° F., against 
by the gases of combustion. Some means of mix- 212° F. for low-pressure steam, the radiating 
ing cold air with hot is desirable, in order to surface for hot water must be larger by about 
avoid the necessity of shutting oil of the fresh- 166 per cent than for steam,. Hot-water fitting 
air supply when the room becomes too warm. requires greater care in design and construction 
It is very difficult to warm uniformly all than steam, due to the fact that the circulating 
parts of a building with a hot-air furnace, force in hot-water heating is due to the dilTer- 
The rooms on the windward side are quite ence of temperature in the ascending and de- 
likely to be cold. This is due to the fact scending column and is feeble; it is" overcome 
that the force for circulating the heated by obstructions in pipes, had alignment, etc. 
air is very feeble and is produced 
only by the difference in temper- 
ature of the cold air entering the 
heater and the hot air leaving tlie 
same. It is desirable to have a vent 
pipe for the discharge of air in each 
room in the interest of more uniform 
distribution of heat. Generally it is 
not desirable to attempt to move the 
warm air a greater distance than 15 
feet horizontally, and this limits the 
application of the hot-air furnace to 
small buildings. The system is com- 
mendable in view of the ventilation it 
produces, although objectional because 
of the dryness of the heated air ' and 
because of the dust it contains. 

steam aad Hot- Water Heating. 

Either steam Or hot water is the most 
common medium for heating the bet- 
ter class of residences and large build- 
ings and groups of buildings. Either 
may be conveyed long distances with 
ease, and both are practically unaf- 
fected by the direction or the strength 3 , hot-water heating — ubuae method of tiihno. 

of the wind — freedom from a liniita- " 

tion which is one of the greatest drawbacks to The circulation is also inversely as the resistance 
the use of hot-air furnaces. Steam and hot in a pipe, and hence the distribution of heat is 
water may be produced in connection with a greatly affected by the pipe construction. Aside 
steam plant for power purposes, which has from greater care, there is no distinction in the 
proved of great importance in connection with process of pipe fitting for hot water or steam; 
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both are old arts, and both are practiced by the ing systems, or for hot-water heating, are usu- 
same workmen. ally built of cast-iron sections connected to- 

Hot water has this advantage over steam, viz., gether by nipples with push or threaded joints, 
that it begins to yield heat very soon after the These boilers are extremely durable, are low in 

first cost, and perfectly safe for the 
low pressures employed. They are 
usually as economical as any type of 
boilers. The heating boiler is usu- 
ally designed for burning from four 
to six pounds of coal per square foot 
per hour and so as to require atten- 
tion only once in 8 to 12 hours, thus 
making it nearly automatic in oper- 
ation. 

The choice of a boiler, from the 
many types and styles available, will 
depend upon a variety of local and 
even individual conditions. Thus, a 
vertical boiler may be chosen where 
horizontal space is scarce and vertical 
space is ample; or a wmter-tube boiler 
may be selected where a high pressure 
is to be carried for power purposes. 
Where fuel is cheap or the service is 
likely to he temper aiy, a boiler of 
low efficiency may be permissible, to 
save a relatively large capital out- 
lay. The character of labor readily 
Fig. 4. steam heating — two-pipe system. availaljle as boiler attendants may 

have a very important bearing upon 
fire is started and continues to do so until the the choice of a boiler. Thus, for heating 
water cools, while there can be no heat from most residences and many school buildings 

steam plants until a water temperature of 212® simplicity, coupled with a maximum of safety, 
F. has been attainedj and none after it falls even under neglect, may be of more impor- 
below that point. On the other hand, steam heat tance than economy of fuel. Sectional boilers 
may be shut off more quickly than water, since are advantageous here, since a small por®- 
the latter continues to give off its heat for a tion, instead of the 'whole boiler, may give 

much longer period, but this is modified somewhat way in case of accident. Under other condi- 
by the fact that the hot-water system contains a tions fuel economy may be put first, with 
large mass or weight as compared with the steam the understanding that the continuous serv- 
system, which makes it relatively slow in warm- ice of a skilled fireman will be insisted on. 
ing. The temperature in the hot-water system In large heating plants, particularly central 
is controlled by partly closing a valve, which heating stations (see below), automatic stokers 

is not the case with the steam-heating system, may be used to feed coal to the furnkces and 

The hot-water system works without 
noise, while the steam system is 
likely to be affected by water ham- 
mer and to be very noisy when steam 
is first turned on. 

Steam boilers and hot-water heaters 
alike require a furnace, with a grate 
surface for burning the fuel and a 
heating surface for imparting the heat 
thus derived to the water in the 
boiler or heater. Where steam for 
both power and heat is to be gener- 
ated, the boiler will be chosen prin- 
cipally for its suitability for power, 
or wholly so if the exhaust steam 
from the engine is to be used for 
heating. For this condition some 
suitable type of power boiler built 
for high-pressure steam should be 
adopted. Such boilers are fully de- 
scribed in special works on boiler 
construction and are frequently sub- 
ject to inspection by legal authori- 
ties. Where the boiler is employed 
for heating only, low-pressure steam Fig. 5 . steam heating — partiae-cikcuit system. 

of 1 to 10 pounds’ pressure is likely ■ 

to be used, and the boiler need not differ very also mechanical means for removing the ashes, 
much from a water heater, except that the See Boiler. 

former has a reservoir for steam mounted above Piping and Badiators. Pipes for distribut- 
the heating surface, while the latter has not. ing both steam and hot water and for returning 
Boilers for low-pressure steam for modern heat- the condensed steam and the partially cooled 
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water to the boiler and heater, respectively, are 
generally of wrought iron or steel connected with 
screw joints formed by means of couplings. The 


pipe lines and radiators are controlled by vari- 
ous steam, water, and air valves, some of which 
are automatic. In most isolated plants the cir- 
culation is maintained wholly by gravity. Orig- 
inally the radiating surfaces were mostly of 
cast-iron pipe, in horizontal lines; but this was 
Superseded by coils of wrought-iron pipe with 
standard fittings, and these, in turn, have been 
largely replaced by vertical radiators, of either 
cast or wrought iron. For direct heating cast- 
iron sectional radiators are most commonly 
used. 

For heating purposes steam is employed prin- 
cipally at low pressures ; the pressure seldom ex- 
ceeds 10 pounds per square inch; it is usually 
less than 2 pounds above the atmosphere in 
radiators, and in many recent installations it is 
maintained at less than atmospheric pressure. 
The latter condition is made possible by main- 
taining a vacuum on the system. This latter 
system is now frequently called the vapor or 
vacuum system and possesses most of the ad- 



FiG. 7. SECTIONAL BADIATOR FOR HOT-WATER HEATING. 

vantages of the hot-water systems as to ease of 
control, noiseless operation, etc. 

For steam the connections enter and leave the 
vertical radiators at the base, but hot-water 
radiators have connections at the top as well as 
at the bottom. This allows the air, which col- 
lects at the highest point in all water pipes and 
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between the steam and water in steam pipes, to 
be drawn off. The indirect radiators are of 
either cast or wrouglit iron, placed in a chamber, 
so that the fresh-air supply to be 
warmed may be passed over or 
through them. Some of the essen- 
tials of radiator designs are anq)Ie 
radiating surface, free passages to 
minimize friction, and good drainage 
in tile case of steam radiators. To 
prevent the escape of lieat wliere not 
needed for warniing, steam and iiot- 
water pipes are covered witli asbes- 
tos, felt, or other insulating mate- 
rials. Where high-pressure steam is 
used for heating, it is generally re- 
duced before entering the distribut- 
ing system, since steam at low pres- 
sure is nearly as valuable for heat- 
ing and is less likely to cause water 
hammer or leaks or other difficulties. 
Over 212*^ F- would be unpleasant if 
not dangerous to those coming near 
or in contact witli the radiators. Re- 
cent improvements in ii eating include 
the securing of a partial vacuum in 
the pipes and radiators after admit- 
ting the steam, tlius lessening tlie 
trouble with air. It may also be 
mentioned that fans are employed to aid the 
circulation of air in the indirect systems of 
steam and hot-w^ater heating. 




Pig. 8. radiator foe indirect system. 


Electric Heating, Heat is developed hy the 
passage of an electric current tlirough uny con- 
ductor; the greater tlfe resistance of the con- 
ductor, the higher will be the temperature to 
which it is raised by the passage of t)n‘ current. 
This is the principle upon wliich all electric 
heaters are constructed. These heaters have 
come into considerable use since 3805 for heat- 
ing street cars. Their general construction is a,s 
follows; wire of high resistance is embedded in 
asbestos, fire clay, or other rcvfractory material, 
and built up into plates of large radiating sur- 
face, iifchese being generally inclosed between iron 
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plates. ^ The current is passed through the resist- 
ance wire, which at once becomes very hot and in 
turn heats up the refractory material and the 
inclosing iron. When the heater has been 
brought up to the required temperature, the cur- 
rent may be turned all or partly off, and, owing 
to the nature of materials used, the heater will 
retain its heat for a long time. To heat water 
or other liquids the resistance coils or the cases 
which contain them may be placed in the liquid 
to be heated. Electric heating is used but 
slightly, except in electric street-railway cars, 
where current is more readily available than any 
other means of heating. The heaters are placed 
beneath the seats, running throughout the length 
of the car; thus, a good distribution of the heat 
is possible, making a pleasant contrast with the 
heat derived from the small red-hot coal stove 
formerly used. In special cases, where economy 
is of relatively small importance in comparison 
with, say, advertising effects or convenience, elec- 
tric heating is used for apartments in buildings. 
Its cost is so much greater than the more direct 
utilization of fuel that the general use of elec- 
tric heating is a luxury in which even the very 
rich do not indulge. This may be the better 
appreciated when it is remembered that there is 
a loss at every step in the process of developing 
heat by electricity, and that the steps are many. 
Thus, there is a loss in the combustion of fuel, 
in the transformation of the heat so obtained 
into steam, in the utilization of steam in the 
engine, in the conversion of the power thus 
obtained to electric energy, in the transmission 
of that energy through wires to the electric 
heater, and finally in the reconversion of the 
electric energy to heat. 

Electricity is used extensively for cooking de- 
spite its fundamental cost, which, however, is 
largely offset by saving in labor. One of the 
great advantages of the electric current for cook- 
ing is that though there is great loss of power 
in the course of transmission, there is little loss 
of heat at the point where it is applied, while 
only a small proportion of the fuel burned in 
ordinary cookstoves is utilized for cooking. See 
Electric Heater. 

Heating with Artificial Gas is far less ex- 
pensive than electric heating, but with illuminat- 
ing gas at $1 per 1000 feet it costs some four to 
ten times as much as heating with coal. Where 
cheap fuel gas is available the case for artificial 
gas heating is not so bad. Gas may be used in 
fireplaces, stoves, hot-air furnaces, and steam 
and hot-water systems. For occasional use in 
fireplaces or other heating apparatus placed in 
living-rooms gas is often advantageous. It 
makes no dust, and thus possesses a great advan- 
tage over coal or wood. But without good ven- 
tilation it vitiates the atmosphere; or at least 
it consumes much of the available oxygen and 
may give off objectionable gases. Gas for cook- 
ing is rapidly growing in favor, particularly 
for summer use and for small dwellings and 
apartments. 

The Choice and Design of Heating Plants. 
The factors entering into both the choice and 
design of heating plants are many and various, 
including range of temperature through which 
the air is to be raised, the size and character of 
the building to be heated, the sort of fuel to be 
used, the heating system to be employed, and the 
amount of ventilation, if any, to be provided. 

The amount of heat needed to warm any build- 
ing depends upon the loss of heat by conduction 


through walls and windows and by infiltration 
and leakage of air; it has no scientific relation 
to the cubic contents. While the heat losses 
vary with different character of material, yet in 
practical building construction the heat losses 
from buildings for the same purpose are fairly 
uniform. Coefficients for heat losses were de- 
termined by E. Peclet, of Paris, as early as 
1860, and have been substantiated by extensive 
application. Tables of coefficients are published 
in works by Peclet, Box, and Carpenter. The 
heat loss will approximate the following in 
ordinary structures, the amount being expressed 
in B. T. U. per square foot per hour per degree 
difference of temperature* ordinary window, 
1 B. T. U.; ordinary exposed wall, ^4 B. T. U. 
The air leakage is often expressed as a function 
of the cubic contents, but more scientifically it is 
a function of the exposed wall and glass surface. 
The amount of heat, coal, and radiation needed 
depend directly on the difference of temperature 
to be maintained in the building and outside. 
The usual basis for all American calculations is 
the attainment of 70° F., the original tempera- 
ture varying with the locality and season, some- 
times falling to — 20° F., or even lower. In the 
matter of the individual buildings there must 
be considered the area of the ground plan, the 
number of stories, the number and cubical con- 
tents of the several rooms, the areas of exposed 
or outer wall and window surfaces, and the 
material of which the outer walls are built, 
whether of wood, brick, or stone. A large ground 
plan, e.g.f precludes heating with hot air, unless 
a fan or blower is used, or many furnaces are 
employed. The character and area of the outer 
walls of the buildings have an important bearing 
upon the amount of heat lost by passage through 
them, although usually constructed to a certain 
standard. The choice of fuel depends largely 
upon local prices, but there are other important 
considerations, such as the smoke nuisance from 
soft coal, which may be (but often is not) 
avoided with large plants, but cannot be avoided 
in most plants for beating private residences. In 
the design of a specific heating plant the rela- 
tion of grate to exposed wall and window surface 
of the hot air furnace, steam boiler, or hot-water 
heater must first be considered, having in mind 
the fuel and the type of furnace or boiler to be 
employed. Next comes the relation of the heat- 
ing surface to the radiating surface, when steam 
or hot water is used, and finally the proportion 
of the radiating surface to the heat losses of the 
building. Any sk;imping on the various propor- 
tions named means either insufficient warmth in 
very cold weather, or overworking the heating 
apparatus — a practice which is wasteful of fuel, 
may injure the heating plant, and, worst of all, 
be a menace to health. The foregoing factors in 
the choice or design of heating apparatus are by 
no means the only ones, but are sufficient to show 
the technical nature of many of the problems in- 
volved, and the desirability of intrusting the 
solution of the latter to persons of skill and ex- 
perience. In fact, the possible savings in fuel 
and doctor’s bills are so great, to say nothing of 
matters of comfort and convenience, that a thor- 
oughly competent engineer or architect may well 
be consulted in the selection, or design, and in- 
stallation of heating plants for all buildings, 
from moderate-sized residences up. For all but 
very small heating plants, and for all systems of 
ventilation, this will be essential to the securing 
of the best possible result. 
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Central Heating Plants are employed to 
heat a number of buildings from a common 
source. Steam or hot water is conveyed from the 
central station to the several buildings through 
underground pipes. Within the buildings the 
heat is distributed in the same manner as when 
generated on the premises. Hot water must be 
returned to the central station, but the condensed 
steam is drawn out of the system in each building 
and discharged into the sewer or returned in a 
separate pipe to the boiler plant when possible. 
By first passing the exhaust through an econo- 
mizer indirect heating and ventilation may^ be 
afforded. The central station equipment consists 
of boilers for steam and heaters for hot water, or 
else utilizes the exhaust steam from electric light 
and power stations, as explained below. The 
large size and greater efficiency of the central 
station, as compared with isolated plants for pri- 
vate heating, results in economy in construction 
and operation, in addition to which there are 
the savings due to the use of cheaper fuel and 
automatic devices for feeding the coal to and re- 
moving the ashes from the furnaces. The con- 
sumer reduces his fire risk, avoids the dirt and 
dust incident to isolated heating, the bother of 
getting coal into and ashes out of his cellar, and 
all possible vitiation of the air of his house by 
furnace gases. The community at large may be 
benefited by a marked reduction in both the 
ashes and the smoke nuisance, the latter being of 
great possible importance where soft coal is used 
fdr domestic fuel. Finally, the consumer may be 
assured of an equable temperature, night and 
day. As an offset to the economy of central 
heating, there is the cost of installing and main- 
taining the distribution system and of making 
good the losses of heat in transmission. Then it 
must be remembered that the care of isolated 
heating plants involves, oftentimes, no extra ex- 
pense for labor, since they are tended by some 
member of the family, or some employee whose 
time is not fully occupied. 

Central heating plants, for colleges and other 
institutions having groups of buildings, were 
constructed previous to 1880. A few plants were 
also installed at an early date in cities, notably 
New York and Detroit. Such plants received a 
great impetus when there came into vogue the 
utilization, for this purpose, of the exhaust 
steam from electric lighting and power plants. 
The occasional early installations were most fre- 
quent where a number of large customers could 
be secured, near the station, particularly if steam 
could also be sold for power purposes. The lat- 
ter was quite possible, since live steam was sup- 
plied to the mains, and reduced in pressure at 
the premises to be heated. Since 1895 many 
heating installations have been added to central 
electric-lighting and power plants. Although 
originally staited as an experiment in many de- 
tails, this departure has extended considerably. 
The combination' adds stability to both the elec- 
tric and the heating industry: (1) by enabling 
the former to utilize a large percentage of the 
heat value of the fuel, which would otherwise go 
to waste; (2) by saving the entire fuel bill of 
the latter, so long as the exhaust steam is suffi-. 
ci^nt for the heating demand ; ( 3 ) by making it 
easier to secure customers for both current (light 
and power) and heat, since many possible con- 
sumers either went without electric light and 
power or maintained isolated plants because they 
required a steam t)lant for heating purposes. On* 
the other hand, where the exhaust steam is used 


for heating, noncondensing engines, with lower 
efficiency than condensing, are generally etti- 
ployed. At present the majority of electric sta- 
tions use condensing engines, so they are at lib- 
erty to operate the more efficient condensing en- 
gine as a means of utilizing a portion of tlieir 
exhaust steam and a central heating installation 
to utilize the whole of it. 

Station Equipment for central ])lantB is mueli 
the same as for isolated ones, only on a larger 
scale. When combined with electric plants, live 
steam must be made available when tlie (l<‘- 
mand for heat is greater than can be sn[)plie(l by 
the exhaust steam. In such eases tlu^ pressure 
of the live steam is reduced before admitting it 
to the mains. Back pressure on the engine must 
be eliminated as far as possible. This may bo 
effected, at times of low demand for (‘xhaust 
steam, by wasting a part of the exhaust. If hot 
water is the heating medium, the exhaust steam 
is passed through a heater, then condensed, and 
the warmed water distributed by pumping. 

Distribution Systems consist of supply pii)es 
for the steam or hot water and r(‘tnrn pipers for 
the latter, and corresponding brancdies, or s{‘rv- 
ices, for the several consumers, all of which must 
bo carefully installed to prevent loss of heat iu 
transmission. The pipe is generally of wrought 
iron. Special provision must be mad(‘ for ex- 
pansion and contraction. Expansion joints of 
the Holly type are known as variators. They 
are made without packing, both to sav(>! tlu‘ 
trouble and expense of renewal and to dimitiish 
the number, of manholes. Insxilation is s<K*.urt‘(l 
in a variety of ways. One of the meatis of 
insulation first employed was }]orod pine logs. 
The large pipe is often inclosed in regular com- 
partments, formed of brick side walls and plank 
tops. The space between the walls and the ])ipo 
is packed with some nonconductor of lunit, in 
addition to which the pipes may be wrapped with 
asbestos felt. More expansion joints, b(*ti(ir in- 
sulation, and more thorough prot(iciion agaitmt 
ground water arc required for stcuim than for 
hot- water pipes, on account of the higher tem- 
perature and consequent greater heat losses of 
steam and also to prevent conchmsation. Inside 
the building line there is a slmt-off valve, and 
beyond that there may be a reducing or a regu- 
lating valve, to maintain the pr(‘ssur(' at the de- 
sired point, regardless of its amount or variation 
in the street pipes. Where the steam is sold by 
direct measurement, a steam mc^ter is applied to 
the entering steam. A hot-water meter on tlu^ 
main v/aste pipe leading to the sewer is often 
employed. 

In the case of heating by bot-water circulation 
the temperature, rather than the volume, of the 
water is increased when more heat is reupnred. 
The temperature in hot-water systems is soino- 
times regulated at the central station and some- 
times it is left to the customer. In eith(‘r case 
the regulation may be effected by a thermostat. 
In fact, thermostats may bo (employed to a 
greater or less extent on nearly all systems of 
heating, isolated as well as central. Tlie cliarg(‘s 
for central heating are most frequently based on 
the service for a whole season, modifi(*d by citlH‘r 
the radiating surface supplied or the cubical 
space which that surface is designed to heat. 

VENTILATION 

History of Ventilation. Although special 
openings w^ore loft in the roofs of Roman build- 
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ings for the escape of air, their object was to 
regulate the temperature rather than the air 
supply of tlie building. Later the necessity of 
securing a supply of fresh air in mines served 
to call attention to the necessity of ventilation 
independent of heating. In the sixteenth century 
Georg Agricola (q.v.) wrote a treatise, Be Re 
MetalUca, in which he describes the methods em- 
ployed to ventilate the mines of Saxony and 
Bohemia. 

In France ventilation was formerly studied 
chiefly from the standpoint of securing a |resh- 
air supply for hospitals. In 1843, according to 
Pecht, there was but one hospital in France hav- 
ing a regular ventilating apparatus. In 1853 
two systems were tried in the construction of the 
Hospital Lariboisiere — one of aspiration, the 
other of inflation. Both were unsatisfactory be- 
cause neither of them supplied a sufficient quan- 
tity of fresh air. In Germany, as in France, the 
early history of ventilation is connected with 
hospital construction. In England attempts at 
securing a fresh-air supply began much earlier 
and consisted in repeated attempts to secure 
ventilation for the English Houses of Parlia- 
ment. In 1660 Sir Christopher Wren made the 
first attempt, and the history of the subsequent 
efforts made would be an epitome of the advance 
of the science of ventilation. In 1856 the Gen- 
eral Board of Health of England appointed a 
commission to inquire into the best methods of 
warming and ventilating dwellings. About the 
same time, owing to the heavy losses by sickness 
in the Crimean War, the question of barracks- 
room ventilation was under discussion. 

In the United States, as in England, the early 
attempts at ventilation were directed towards 
securing fresh air for the meeting places of legis- 
lative assemblies, the first report on the subject 
having been made on April 2, 1849. 

Ventilation has for its object the maintenance 
of a pure-air supply indoors. This can be ef- 
fected only by the introduction of the proper 
amount of pure air, which involves the removal 
of the foul air, since these two processes go to- 
gether. One of the objects of ventilation is to 
“condition the air” and render it of best quality 
for respiration. Considered from the standpoint 
of the air in the room, ventilation removes or 
dilutes such impurities as have been introduced 
by man, regulates the moisture, cools the air, 
and may be instrumental in warming it, although 
the latter, properly speaking, pertains to heat- 
ing. It alone can give no better air than that 
surrounding the building to be ventilated. 

Dust removal is an important feature in ven- 
tilation. In the latest plants dust is removed by 
a system of washing with sprays, followed by 
means for removing the excess water. In some 
plants the humidity is maintained at any desired 
point by an automatic regulator. Filter plants 
for removing dust are still used to some extent, 
but are open to many objections and are only 
partly successful. Bacteria are nearly all re- 
moved by the processes of air washing. The 
moisture of the air supply may be lessened by 
drying, and air which is too dry may be mois- 
tened by spraying with water. 

The chief impurities in the air of houses and 
public-assembly rooms are those thrown oif by 
the lungs and skin. Next in importance are the 
gaseous products of the combustion of oil and 
gas for lighting, and of these two substances and 
coal when used for heating. Dust, also, is found 
everywhere — some being due to the processes al- 


ready mentioned, some being brought in on the 
feet and clothes, or blown in through doors and 
windows, while large quantities of it are due 
to the wear and tear of clothing, carpets, and 
the like. In shops and factories the air is con- 
taminated in most of the ways already men- 
tioned, some of which, like dust, may be intensi- 
fied many fold. In addition, the air of manufac- 
tories is liable to be made impure by the gases 
given off by the chemicals employed or produced 
or by the decomposition of organic matter. 

The number of hours in a day during which a 
room is occupied, as well as the number of occu- 
pants in proportion to the cubical contents of the 
room, has a most direct bearing upon the vitia- 
tion of the air and the means to be employed to 
rectify it. Thus, dwellings of the better class 
have some rooms continuously occupied for one- 
half the day, and other rooms for the remaining 
half, the air space to each person being large. 
Churches may be crowded, but generally only for 
one to two hours during the week. School build- 
ings, legislative assemblies, and factories may be 
crowded for hours together, then as completely 
emptied as churches. Hospital wards are liable 
to be fully and continuously occupied, in addi- 
tion to which there are various well-known spe- 
cial ways of contaminating the air of hospitals. 
Wherever rooms are used intermittently, it is 
generally possible to give them a thorough air- 
ing by throwing the windows wide open; but, 
beneficial as this may be, its effect is not per- 
manent, and it is often neglected, particularly in 
cold weather. Ventilation through open win- 
dows is not effective so far as introducing air is 
concerned, but it serves a useful purpose in re- 
ducing temperature and exerting a controlling 
effect on humidity. In the modern ventilating 
systems air is usually introduced positively by 
a fan or blower. Such systems are now usually 
so designed as to be efficient with the windows 
open. Even in the summer time the ventilation 
of crowded assembly halls and hospitals cannot 
be left with safety to open windows, since the 
air may be sta^ant outdoors as well as in. In 
capacious dwelling houses, with walls, doors, and 
windows not too tight, the natural interchange 
between the inner and outer air may suffice dur- 
ing a large part of cold weather, while open 
doors and windows will give as much fresh air in 
summer as it is practicable to provide ; but there 
will be times in cool weather when even these 
favorable conditions will be lacking. 

It is pretty clearly shown by the foregoing 
that ventilation should be made an essential fea- 
ture in the design and use of practically all 
classes of buildings in which people live, work, 
are instructed, or amused. The quantity of air 
to be supplied and removed, and the proper 
means of doing both, can be best understood after 
considering in more detail the nature and 
amount of the chief impurities which it is de- 
sired to avoid. The vital principle of air is oxy- 
gen. Normal air contains about 20.9 per cent, 
in volume, of oxygen, 79 per cent of nitrogen and 
argon, and 0.1 per cent of other substances, in- 
cluding some 0.03 or 0.04 per cent of carbonic 
acid (carbon dioxide) . After having been passed 
through the lungs the oxygen has been dimin- 
ished to 16 per cent, and carbonic acid has been 
increased to 4.4 per cent of the total volume, the 
nitrogen rising slightly to some 79.5 per cent. 
This exhaled air is rapidly diffused throughout 
the room, so, unless the room is crowded, the per- 
centage of total oxygen is not greatly diminished 
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for ' some time. Associated with the diminished 
oxygen there is also an increase in watery vapor, 
in the eiTete and putrescible organic contents of 
the air, and possibly in the number of harmful 
bacteria which it contains. Another cause of 
diminished oxygen is the burning of oil and gas 
for illumination. As an index of the impurities 
present, and of the diminution of oxygen, car- 
bonic acid has been chosen. For convenience it 
is generally expressed in parts per 10,000, thus 
giving 4 parts per 10,000, instead of 0.04 per 
cent, as the normal average amount in the air. 
In the purest air the carbon dioxide may fall 
to 3.2 parts; in cities it may bo normal at 4.5 
parts; in occupied rooms it may go to 33 parts 
per 10,000, or even higher. 

Recent investigations tend to prove that an 
increase in carbon dioxide contents to 4 or 5 per 
cent, accompanied with a corresponding decrease 
in free oxygen, is not detrimental for purposes 
of respiration. The most harmful eifects due to 
bad ventilation are high temperature and lack 
of circulation. High temperature with excessive 
humidity exerts a depressing action on the heart 
and often causes faintness. The tendency of 
modern ventilation is to reduce the sux^ply of air 
per person over the previous requirement, to 
condition such air as to dust, humidity, and tem- 
perature, and circulate such air to every portion 
of the room. It has been found desirable to 
supply each person in a room with 30 cubic feet 
of fresh air per minute, or 1800 cubic feet per 
hour. 

After a careful consideration of the subject, 
including a weighing of authorities, Dr. John S. 
Billings, in his work on ventilation, gave the 
following table: 


Cubic feet of air 
per hour 

Hospitals 3, GOO per bed 

Legislative assembly halls . 3,600 per seat 

Barracks, bedrooms, and workshops 3,000 per person 

Schools and churches .2,400 per person 

Theatres and ordinary halls of audience 2,000 per seat 

Office rooms . 1,800 per person 

Water-closets and bathrooms 2,400 each 

Djboing rooms. . , 1,800 per person 


No allowance should be placed “on leakage 
through crevices or on bad construction of the 
building as a source of air supply,” and where 
it is “assumed that the walls will be rendered 
more or less impermeable by paper and paint.” 
Dr. Billings also emphasized the fact that the 
whole ventilating and heating system must be 
proportioned in accordance with the figures 
given, or any, modification of them which may 
be adopted, including all air ducts, inlets and 
outlets, blowers, and heat-generating apparatus. 

Ventilation may be divided into two classes, 
gravity and mechanical. €lraviiy ventilation is 
based on the fact that warm air is lighter than 
cold, and hence is overbalanced and replaced 
by the latter. In cold weather the inner is 
warmer than the outer air, so, if sufficiently ca- 
pacious inlets and outlets are provided, the 
warm, foul air will be displaced by cool, fresh 
air. But in warmer weather the differences in 
temperature, and consequently in pressure, are 
less, and the interchange lags. The currents in 
the ventilating ducts may then be aided by a 
slight heating, which may be effected in a va- 
riety of ways, such as a light fire, or even a 
gas jet or jets in the base of the ventilating 
shaft; or a coil of steam or hot-water pipes, 
where feasible. Even if there be no ventilating 
flues, there will he a more or less constant inter- 


change of air through the walls and the cracks 
around chimneys and doors; but in wcll-eon- 
strueted houses this may be very small in fairly 
cold weather, and practically nothing in mild 
weather, while for schools, churchi's, and tlie like 
it is of little consequence except on very cold or 
windy days. Natural ventilation, for the reason 
stated, is frequently unrelialde and is serviceable 
only for small buildings. 

Mechanical ventilation, as the name implies, 
depends upon machinery for the movement of 
the air. It may be used to introduce fresh air, 
to remove foul air, or both. Air iiitrodueeil for 
ventilating purposes must be warmed when nec- 
essary to provide a uniform temperature in the 
rooms to be heated; this is accomplished by jdac- 
ing radiating surfaces in the passage of the mi- 
tering air. The heating surface for warming 
the rooms can be of the direct or indirect char- 
acter. The air introduced must in all eases be 
at the same constant volume, which requirement 
is met by passing a variable portion of the air 
over an indirect heater and permitting the other 
part to pass into the room unhealed. With 
either indirect or direct heating an air blast 
has the groat advantage of perfect control of the 
fresh-air supply. If a hot-air lilast is employed, 
both heating and ventilation are under (‘qually 
good control. 

The most common mechanical aids employed 
are blowers or fans, placed in the air ducts, and 
either forcing the air ahead of them or creating 
a vacuum into which it rushes. I’he terms 
plenum, or inflating, and vacuum, or aspirating, 
are applied, respectively, to blowing in and to 
sucking out air. The fans and the pipes leadixig 
from the same must be perfectly projiortioncd 
for the work to be done. Engineering informa- 
tion respecting the designs of fans or blowers 
and also pipes for convejang the air is now well 
disseminated among fan engineers, and there is 
no uncertainty as to power needed, resistaiu'c in 
pipe line, or capacity in cubic feet ])or minut(‘ in 
a well-engineered plant. The first cost of a 
mechanical ventilating system is not expensive, 
and w^hcre the law requires a specified air deliv- 
ery it is usually installed. 

The proper elevations for introducing fresh 
and removing foul air are still mooted questions. 
It is certain, however, that the relation of 
the inlets and outlets should be such as to give 
the most perfect diffusion of the fresh air and 
to leave ^ no stagnant foul air in the rooms, 
which will also tend to avoid heavy drafts. 
Many authorities favor the location of the in- 
lets and outlets on the same side of a room, 
the inlets to be above the heads of the occupants. 
The theory is that the fresh air will ascend to 
and pass along the ceiling, and that the foul 
air will pass along the lower part of the room 
and then out. One of the chief objections to lo- 
cating inlets, for either heating or ventilation, in 
the floor is that the ascending air carries up 
floor dust with it; and another is that unless the 
inlets are very numerous the inrush of air will 
be unpleasant to those hear by. 

Bibliography. Billings, Ventilation and Heat- 
mg (New York, 189J5), which is particularly full 
in its discussion of ventilation; Carpenter, Heat- 
ing and Ventilating "Buildings (ib., 1805; 7th 
ed., 1914), which goes more fully into heating 
and develops the mechanical phases of both sub- 
jects; Richards and Woodman, Air, Water, and 
Food (ib., 1900), which sets forth the physiolog- 
ical side of ventilation and has #> valuable chap- 
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ter on methods of air analysis; Putnam, The 
Open Fireplace in All Ages (Boston, 1881); 
Dwyer, on ‘‘Stoves and Heating Apparatus,” in 
One Hundred Years of American Commerce (New 
York, 1895) ; Proceedings American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers (ib., 1894, 
1913) ; Allen, Notes on Heating and Ventilation 
(ib., 1905) ; Jones, Heating hy Hot Water: Ven- 
tilation and Hot Water Supply (ib., 1905); 
Thomas, Ventilation, Heating, and Lighting of 
Dwellings (London, 1906); C. H. Innes, The 
Fan (ib., 1905) ; id., Air Compressors and Bloio- 
ing Engines (ib., 1906) ; Hoffman and Baber, 
Handbook for Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers (Lafayette, Ind., 1910). 

HEA'TOH, Augustus Geobge (1844- ). 

An American historical and portrait painter* 
He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., and was the 
first student from the United States admitted to 
the ateliers of painting of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris (1863). He studied under Cabanel 
there and afterward became a pupil of Bonnat. 
Among his works are: “Washington at Fort Du- 
quesne,” Union League Club, Philadelphia; “The 
Recall of Columbus,” bought by the United 
States government for the Capitol, and engraved 
on the 50-cent stamp of 1893; “Hardships of 
Emigration,” engraved on the 10-eent stamp cel- 
ebrating the Trans-Mississippi and International 
Fair, Omaha; “The Promoters of the New Con- 
gressional Library” ( 1888 ) ; “Baron Steuben at 
Valley Forge” ( 1907 ) . His best-known portraits 
include those of Bishop Bowman (Cornell Col- 
lege) and Paul Tulane (Tulane University). 

HEATON, SiE John Henniker (1848-1914). 
An English public official, known as the “father 
of universal penny postage.” He was born at 
■Rochester, Kent, and was educated at the Kent 
House Grammar School, and at King’s College, 
London. He became a landowner and part pro- 
prietor in newspapers in Australia, represented 
New South Wales at the Amsterdam Exhibition 
in 1883 and at the Indian Colonial Exhibition 
in 1886, and was delegate of the Tasmanian gov- 
ernment to the Berlin Telegraph Conference in 
1885. With his entrance into the British Par- 
liament, where he served as Conservative mem- 
ber for Canterbury from 1885 to 1910, Heaton 
became widely known as a persistent advocate 
of penny postage, and the final success of the 
Imperial penny postage scheme in 1898 was 
largely due to his efforts. Moreover, he intro- 
duced telegraph money orders into England and 
a parcel post between France and England; and 
in 1907 he secured the Anglo-American penny 
postage rate, which went into operation in the 
following year. He was created Baronet in 
1912. He published: A Short Account of a Can- 
onisation at Rome/ The Manners and Customs of 
the Aborigines of Australia; Australian Diction- 
ary of Dates and Men of the Time. 

HEATON, John Langdon (1860- ). An 

American editorial writer. Born at Canton, 
N. Y., he graduated from St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity in 1880. He joined the staff of the Brook- 
lyn Times in 1881 and became known after 1899 
as an editorial writer for the New York World. 
He is author of The Story of Vermont (1889) ; 
Stories of Napoleon (1895); The Quilting Bee 
(1896) ; The Story of a Page: Thirty Years of 
Public Service and Public Discussion in the Edi- 
torial Columns of the New York World (1913). 

HEAT STROKE, Sunstroke, or Thermic 
Fever, also called Insolation, Heat Apoplexy, 
Sun Fever, and Siriasis. The effect produced 


upon the body by exposure to intense heat, 
whether from the sun, from furnaces, or from 
the atmosphere. Another form of affection re- 
sulting from exposure to heat is Heat Exhaus- 
tion, or Heat Prostration, in which there is a 
very different set of symptoms. In the com- 
moner, mild form of heat prostration, the patient 
exhibits exhaustion, weakness, faintness, and oc- 
casionally nausea; in the severe form, pallor, 
great depression, collapse, and loss of conscious- 
ness, with a subnormal temperature dropping 
sometimes as low as 95® F. All eases recover in 
a few hours. Heat stroke, on the contrary, usu- 
ally comes on abruptly or is preceded by some 
weakness and anxiety. Unconsciousness super- 
venes early, with flushing of the whole body and 
profuse sweating, delirium or even mania, vom- 
iting and diarrhoea, and a temperature of 108° 
to 115° F. Death may ensue speedily, from ces- 
sation of respiration or from cerebral anaemia; 
the sweating ceasing, the full rapid pulse be- 
coming imperceptible, and asphyxia, coma, or 
convulsions following. Laborers in the open, 
laundresses in an overheated kitchen, bakers, and 
firemen in engine rooms, present most of the 
cases. Many eases occur at night among those 
exposed to indoor heat who have not been in the 
sun at all; others who have been in the sun 
during the day are stricken at night in the 
vitiated atmosphere of crowded tenement-house 
rooms, after drinking alcoholic beverages and 
eating hearty meals. 

Two and six-tenths per cent of the heat pro- 
duced by the chemical metabolism within the 
body is lost from the body in warming sub- 
stances taken in as food and drink, 2.6 per cent 
in warming the inspired air, 14.7 by evaporation, 
and 80.1 per cent by radiation and conduction 
from the skin. With the inspired air hotter than 
the body, radiation and conduction abolished, 
and evaporation rendered impossible in an at- 
mosphere nearly saturated with vapor, the con- 
stant production of heat by muscular action 
must result in a great strain upon the inhibi- 
tory cerebral centres that preside over heat reg- 
ulation. Any previous ill health, alcoholic in- 
dulgences, or other excess is followed by a failure 
of these centres under such strain, and heat 
stroke is the result. The combined influence of 
heat and auto-intoxication constitutes the cause 
of heat stroke, with the possibility of a germ 
poison. Sambon, of Rome, in a paper on 
heat stroke published in 1898, asserted the in- 
fectious character of the disease as produced 
by a specific germ. He classes it with yellow 
fever, dengue, and other tropical affections — all 
germ diseases requiring high atmospheric tem- 
perature for their development. This view has 
yet to be substantiated. "Van Gieson, of New 
York, however, during an extensive examination 
of brains of victims of heat stroke, found changes, 
in the chromophilic plaques of the ganglion cells. 
These plaques were changed in shape, fewer in 
number, replaced by fine dust, or entirely absent. 
Van Gieson believed the condition to be due to 
a toxic degeneration, and the changes in the 
ganglion cells similar to those produced by alco- 
hol, lead, and the microbe poisons ; and that heat 
stroke is “a species of auto-intoxication, the neu- 
ral symptoms finding a clear and definite ex- 
planation in the acute parenchymatous degen- 
eration induced by an autogenous poison.” 

Siriasis is a specific form of heat stroke, not 
depending alone upon an elevated temperature, 
but probably of microbic origin and developing 
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only in the presence of atmospheric tem- 

perature and certain local conditions. It is 
known in Africa, Asia, and Australia, and oc- 
curs to some extent on the Atlantic eo<ist of the 
United States. According to Manson, the mor- 
tality among English troops is about 25 per cent 
of those who develop the disease. Post-mortem 
examination shows that the heart is remarkably 
rigid, the blood unusually fluid and acid in re- 
action; the viscera are engorged with venous 
blood. Eigor mortis occurs very soon after 
death. 

The treatment of heat prostration, the mild 
form of thermic exhaustion, consists in securing 
elevation of the temperature of the body by the 
use of external heat and in supporting the heart 
by the use of alcoholic stimulants, strychnine, 
and similar drugs. In heat stroke, on the other 
hand, rapid reduction of temperature must be 
secured at the earliest possible moment. Sprink- 
ling ice water over chest and body or rubbing 
with ice is imperative. It has been urged that 
ambulances carry ice and a sprinkler, that treat- 
ment may begin as soon as the patient is reached 
and continued during his trip to the hospital. 
Here the patient is placed on a Kibbd cot or a 
Walton bed, and the cold affusion is continued 
till the temperature falls to 102.5® E. He is 
then rubbed dry, removed to a bed and wrapped 
in warm blankets, with as little disturbance as 
possible during the operation. If the tempera- 
ture rises, the ice-water treatment is to be re- 
peated. Acetanilid and antipyrine have been 
employed as antipyretics, adjuvant to the ice 
water, but their use is not without danger. 
Venesection has been practiced with great relief 
in some cases. Ether or chloroform has been 
used to control convulsions, anaesthesia being 
continued for several hours. Morphine is very 
valuable in many cases. Flagellation of the 
extremities, sinapisms to the legs^ stimulating 
rectal injections, atropine, digitalis, and nitro- 
glycerin all have been used, according to special 
indications, in addition to the drugs mentioned. 

The sequelae of heat stroke possible are head- 
ache, tinnitis, deafness, insomnia, impaired mem- 
ory, insanity, epilepsy, paralysis, meningitis, 
and many functional irregularities, especially of 
the heart. Heat stroke is often preventable. 
Laborers should dress in thin, loose clothing in 
place of woolen ; sleeping rooms should be venti- 
lated, stimulants should be avoided, shelter from 
the sun should be provided when possible, and 
plenty of water should be drunk by those ex- 
posed to the heat. Troops, as well as gangs of 
laborers, should be inspected, and when sweating 
ceases and the skin l>ecomes hot and dry, relief 
from duty, rest, and a cold bath should be 
ordered. 

Consult: Wood, Thermic Fever or Sun-StroJee 
(Philadelphia, 1872) ; Horton, Diseases of Tropi- 
cal Olimaies: Sun-Strohe (London, 1879) ; 
Borely, Le coup de ohaleur (Paris, 1884) ; Man- 
son, Tropical Diseases ( 4tli ed., Hew York, 1907 ) ; 
Lyth, Studies on 4he Influence of Thermal En- 
vironment on the Circulation and the Body Beat 
(Ijondon, 1913). 

HBAT TREATMENT. See Hot-Aib Treat- 

Mmr. , 

HEATI^TON TIM'ORXT'iyLENOS (Lat., from 
Gk. iavrbp rijnopoi^fiepoSf heauton timoroumenos, 
the self-tormentor), A comedy by Terence, 
based on a play with the same title by Menander 
and* first performed in 163 b.o. In it Terence 
developed the intrigue of the original into an ex- 


travagant plot. The play contains the famous 
line, “Tfomo sum; liumani nihil a me alienum 
puto.” 

HEAVEN (AS, hcofon, OS. heban, led. 
hifmnj connected with Goth, himins, hi- 

menn, OS. Iiimil, OIJO. Mmel, Ger. Ilimmal, 
heaven, coiling). In tlic'ology, that portion of 
infinite space in which tin* Lord of all things, 
although present throughout all, is su])])osi‘(l to 
give more immediate manifestations of His 
glory. Of the belief in tlie existenee of senne 
such special scene of the pres<‘nei‘ of tln^ Deity, 
most of the known religions of ilu‘ world, an- 
cient and modern, present alnnnlnni <widen(‘(‘. 
Chthonic gods reside in tlie earth ; sun gods w(‘rc 
often thought of as residing in tli(‘ w(‘st, or in 
an underworld through which the sun passi^s at 
night (Egyptian religion) ; the “lofty” gods were 
sometimes conceived to dwell on some high moun- 
tain, like Olympus or the Himalayas; but more 
often the home of the gods was placed in the 
sky. In addition, however, to tlu^ id (‘a of its 
being the special scene of God’s glory, the word 
“heaven” also designates the plac<s or the state 
or condition, of the blessed spirits, and of the 
souls of just men who are admitted into the 
participation or the contemplation of ih(‘ divine 
beatitude. In the religious systenn of th(‘ Grt*c‘ks 
and Romans none were supposed to be admitted 
to the heaven of the gods except the di‘ilied 
heroes or demigods; but with them tlu^ elysian 
fields (q.v.) of the lower world held, morally 
speaking, the same place in ndation to th{‘ gn^at 
doctrine of the divine retribution for the good 
and evil actions of human life. The elysium of 
the classic mythology is in all essential ri^speids 
the natural equivalent of the hi‘{iv(‘n of tlu* just. 
The Pythagorean doctrine of metempsyehosis ap- 
proached nearer to it in form; for it supposed 
that the soul, after the purification of sueei^ssive 
transmigrations, was elcvat<}(l to a Inglnu' and 
incorporeal condition in the cosmos. 'Tlu^. doc- 
trine of Plato was still more exi)liciit. Jt may 
bo said in general that all the philosopliieal sys- 
tems whicdi included the belied of the immortal- 
ity of the soul also involved, at h^ast in sub- 
stance, the idea of a state of happin(‘ss as the 
reward of a virtuous life. Tlie ideal of luiptiim^ss 
of the heaven of those various creeds dillered 
widely. The delights of the classical dysium 
were, at all events in part, delights of smiso' The 
German warrior had his war horse and his armor 
laid in his grave, that ho might b(^ aide to pur- 
sue, after death, the fierce enjoyrnoniH in which 
he had delighted while in the world of the liv- 
ing. The paradise of the Indian hunter is Imt 
a i-icher and more extensive hunting ground. 
The Testament of the Twelve J^atriarehs (s(*e 
Apocrypha) contains a vm-y curious exposition 
of the same notion. 

The Hebrews conceived of the sky as a solid 
firmament, upholding the celestial rcservoir>s 
of water. (See Firmament.) They invariably 
used a plural noun for heaven, indicating a 
belief in a plurality of heavens (Gen. i. 1; 
Dout. X. 14; 1 Kings viii. 27; Ps. cxlviii. 4). 
The conception of seven heavens, based on a divi- 
sion of the celestial spaces among the seven plan- 
ets, appeared before the Ghriaiian era, perhaps 
borrowed from the Babylonians. In the begin- 
ning of the Christian era this idea finds expres- 
sion in the Slavonic Enoch (q.v.) and some parts 
of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
where the character of each of the seven heavens 
is described in detail. Substantially the same 
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conception is found in the Ascension of Isaiah, 
the Apocalypses of Moses, Ezra, John, Isaac, 
Jacob, and the Acts of Callistratus. In view 
of these facts it becomes probable that in the 
Pauline Epistles the heavens are also assumed 
to be seven in number. Thus, paradise is in the 
third heaven in 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, as in Slavonic 
Enoch viii; in Eph. vi. 12 there are spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavens; in Col. i. 20 
the kings in heaven as well as on earth have to 
be reconciled to God; in Heb. iv. 14 the great 
high priest passes through the heavens. The 
Jewish apocalyptic sketch in Rev. xii describes 
a war in heaven, between Michael and his angels 
and Satan and his angels. While ultimately the 
old Semitic doctrine of seven heavens and of 
battles and places of punishment in one of these 
heavens was suppressed in Christian thought, 
it continued in the religious systems of the Man- 
dajans (q.v.) and in the Koran. As the storm 
cloud was the celestial abode of Yahwe, Israel’s 
god, so the translation of such heroes as Enoch 
and Elijah originally implied only that they 
were carried alive from earth to be with Him 
among the clouds. But as the conception of the 
Deity expanded. His heavenly dwelling place be- 
gan to occupy more fully the imagination. In 
the Ethiopic Enoch (see Enoch, Book of) and 
the Slavonic Enoch this antediluvian patriarch 
describes minutely the heavens through which 
he is permitted to pass. The hope awakened 
through the Persian doctrine of resurrection, of 
a release from Sheol, in the case of all Israelites 
or o-f the pious in the nation, offered the possi- 
bility either of a new life on earth or of a trans- 
lation to heaven. In the recorded sayings of 
Jesus there is no description of heaven. His 
answer to the question of the Sadducees touch- 
ing the resurrection seems, however, to imply 
that He considered those who had been accounted 
worthy of being raised from the dead as living 
in heaven, being like angels, neither marrying 
nor being given in marriage (Luke xx. 33 et 
seq.). The idea of heaven in the early Church 
was simply the current Jewish idea, and the 
relation of the dead to it was, as in Juda- 
ism, not wholly consistent. The dominant view 
seems to have been that, until the return of the 
Lord upon the clouds of heaven to raise the 
dead, those who had died were asleep, and that 
they would be suddenly awakened to be given 
their new bodies, after which they would reign 
with Him in the Messianic Kingdom. But, 
largely under the influence of Greek thought, 
other conceptions prevailed. The fate of the 
patriarchs, prophets, and pious men of the old 
dispensation naturally occupied much attention 
and led to the idea that they were detained in 
a preparatory abode which the fathers called 
limbus patrum, awaiting the advent of the Re- 
deemer. The general ' belief of Christians has 
been that since the resurrection of Christ the 
just who are free from sin are admitted imme- 
diately after death into heaven, where their chief 
joy consists in the unclouded vision of God. But 
especially since the sixteenth century some have 
returned to the millennial views of a part of the 
early Chnrch. (See Millennium.) Traditional 
theology maintained that since the coming of 
Christ no human being can be admitted into 
heaven without some identification with Him or 
His Church, through personal faith, or the sac- 
raments, but there has been a growing belief that 
Heaven would not be denied to unbaptized ^ in- 
fants, pagans, or others having had insufidcient 


opportunities of embracing the gospel, and even 
that all souls would ultimately reach heaven. 
Consult: Smend, Alttestamenthche Religionsge- 
schiohte (Ereiburg, 1899) ; Beyschlag, New Tes- 
tament Theology (Edinburgh, 1899 J ; Morfill and 
Charles, BooJe of. the Secrets of EnoGh (Oxford, 
1896) ; Atzberger,’ GhiistHche Escliatologie (Frei- 
burg, 1890) ; Charles, Eschatology (London, 
1899) ; Kennedy, St. PauVs Conception of the 
Last Things (Hew York, 1905). See Escha- 
tology; Immortality. 

HEAVES (from AS. hebhany Goth, hafjan, 
OHG. heffan, Ger. hehen, to lift). Broken Wind, 
or Asthma. A chronic disease or unsoundness 
of equines, characterized by a hurried, wheezy 
breathing (which is increased by close weather, 
a full stomach, or exercise), by a double lifting 
of the flank with each expiration, by a weak 
dry cough (which is easily excited by a drink 
of cold water), and by a marked disorder of 
the digestive organs. The disease, which re- 
sults from faulty feeding and working, is most 
commonly due directly to a chronic alveolar 
bloating of the lungs. It develops, as a rule, 
after the animal has been used a long time for 
heavy work, either pulling or running, and is 
more rarely due to continued inspiratory or ex- 
piratory dyspnoea in chronic diseases of the air 
passages. Feeding on clover hay or straw, too 
bulky and nonnutritious food, and keeping the 
horses in a dusty atmosphere or badly venti- 
lated stable predispose to heaves. Horses 
brought from a high to a lower level are also 
predisposed. 

After death, if the organs are examined, very 
few changes are found in recent cases, but if 
the animal has been broken-winded for a long 
time the changes are well marked. Tlie lungs 
are paler than natural and of much less weight 
in proportion to their volume. The walls of 
the small bronchial tubes and the membrane of 
the larger tubes are thickened. The right side 
of the heart is enlarged and its cavities dilated. 
The stomach is enlarged and its walls stretched. 
The important change found in the lungs is a 
condition known as pulmonary emphysema. 

The treatment of heaves is very unsatisfac- 
tory, and a palliation of the symptoms by 
keeping the alimentary canal in proper order, 
administering occasional purgatives, and feed- 
ing on a proper quantity of the best oats, 
which should always be bruised, are all that 
can be recommended as remedies; turning out 
to pasture, or feeding on cornstalks or other 
laxative food, gives relief. Only the best quality 
of hay should be fed, and that in small quanti- 
ties. Some veterinarians have vaunted their 
power to cure this disease and recommend large 
doses of camphor, digitalis, and opium; but 
these potent narcotics only operate for a very 
short time, and as their effects pass off the 
symptoms return, often with increased severity. 
It is generally conceded that when established 
the disease is incurable. Horses very frequently 
drop down exhausted when at hard work and 
die either from congestion of the lungs, hemor- 
rhage, or simple suffocation. 

Consult F. Hutyra and J. Marek, Special 
Pathology and Therapeutics of the Diseases of 
Domestic Ammals, vol. ii (Chicago, 1913), 
and J. Law, Text-Book of Veterinary Medicine, 
vol. i (Ithaca, H. Y., 1905). 

HEAVTT FIELD ARTILLERY. The artil- 
lery intermediate in mobility and power between 
light field artillery and siege artillery. It is 
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only within recent years that^ the distinction 
and difference between the functions of the three 
types has been clearly recognized and defined. 
The development of a mobile weapon more 
powerful than the 3 -inch fieldpiece, the adopted 
type for the divisional artillery of all armies, 
was brought about by the necessity for reaching 
troops under cover of modern hasty intrench- 
ments and fieldworks. Improvement in the 
rapidity of construction and in the strength of 
such works, which can now be thrown up almost 
overnight, was met by the production of more 
powerful guns, mortars, and howitzers designed 
to breach them. In order to be available when- 
ever needed such artillery had to have the mo- 
bility of the army to winch it was attached, i.e., 
the rate of march of infantry. As a rule, heavy 
field artillery includes such guns, mortars, and 
howitzers as may be moved at a walk by a team 
of eight heavy horses over ordinary roads. The 
weight behind the team varies considerably in 
different armies, but is always greater than 
the 4000-pound load, the ^ average behind the 
six-horse team of light artillery. Calibres vary 
from 4.7 inches to about 6 inches, both inclusive. 
Weights of projectiles vary from 60 pounds to 
about 120 pounds, the latter being the weight 
for the United States 0-inch howitzer. The 
loads behind the team vary from 4800 to 10,000 
pounds. The lighter load (4800 pounds) is ob- 
tained for the French Rimailho 6.1 -inch field 
howitzer by carrying the howitzer itself as a 
separate load. This piece therefore has great 
mobility and can move at a trot, but has the 
disadvantage of delay in getting into action, as 
it has to be assembled on its carriage ^ after 
reaching the firing position. The tactics of 
heavy field artillery, being a comparatively re- 
cent development, have not as yet been so clearly 
defined as those of the 3-inch fieldpiece. To 
Germany, primarily, belongs the introduction 
of these powerful weapons, which played a dis- 
tinguished part in the European War of 1914. 
In both the Balkan War of 1912 and the Euro- 
pean War of 1914 these guns and howitzers 
were used not only to breach fieldworks and 
to attack overhead cover, but to assist the safe 
deployment of the lighter field guns. On ac- 
count of their great range it was also possible, 
without change of position, to reach any point 
of a very wide sector of fire, and often, by mov- 
ing the guns close in, to secure an enfilading 
fire on the trenches and gun positions on the 
hostile flanks. For cannon above 6-inch calibre, 
see Siege Abtilleby, See Artiixeby; Field 
Artillery; Howitzer; MoRTAit; Ordnance. 

HEAV^YSEGE, Charles (1810-76). A 
Canadian poet, born in Liverpool, England. For 
some time after bis arrival in Canada (1853) 
he followed his trade, that of a cabinetmaker, 
but later branched off into wood carving, and 
then went into journalistic work for the Mon- 
treal After publishing anonymously 

The Revolt of Tartarus (1853) and a volume 
of sonnets, he produced (1857) Saul, a dra- 
matic work of remarkable originality and power, 
a tragedy, in three parts of five acts each. This 
was followed by Count Filippo, or the Unequal 
Marriage: A Drama in Five Acts (1860) ; The 
Dark 'Huntsman and The Owl (1864); Jeph- 
thah’s Daughter and a novel called The Advo- 
cate (1866). For a critical estimate of Saul, 
see '^English-Canadian Literature/' by Thomas 
Guthrie Marquis, in Canada and its Provinces, 
voL vi (Toronto, 1013-14). 


HEBBEL, heb^el, Friedricti (1813-63). A 
German, one of the greatest of modern drama- 
tists. He was born in Wesselbiiren (at that 
time Danish) in Schleswig-Holstein, of poverty- 
stricken parents. His childhood was hard and 
cheerless. His father, embittered by failure and 
want and almost hating his children, died when 
Friedrich, still with little schooling, was ai)Oui 
14 years old. His mother, a servant, had a good 
heart, but a bad temper. After his father’s 
death the poet became oiliee hoy to a sort of 
town clerk and petty magistrate, who gave him 
at least bread to eat and books to read. The 
literary efforts of this period — tales, poems, and 
dramatic fragments — show the inlluence of lloffp 
man, Schiller, the Schlegels, and Tieck. His 
youthful publications in the i^cuc Pariser Mode- 
Hatter of Hamburg attracted the attention of 
the editor, Amalia Schoppe, who found means 
to bring the young poet to Hamburg in Febru- 
ary, 1835. Here he worked hard on stories 
and essays, began his famous diary, and became 
enamoured of the poor but faithful seamstress 
Elise Lensing. In order to study law he S('t 
out on foot for Heidelberg in March, 1836; but, 
having no formal preparation, he conld not 
matriculate, but was, however, ])c*rmiiied to 
attend lectures, first on law, and then on liti'ra- 
ture and philosophy. Poverty and lack of ])rep- 
aration hampered him. Tii S<‘,ptemher ho walked 
to Munich. Schwab and Uhlaiid, whom saw 
on the way, helped him but little. At Munich, 
where he heard Gbrros and Schclling, only the 
scant savings of Eliso Lensing kept him from 
actual starvation. But h(3 read widtdy and well 
during those dreadful months and lc^arn<‘d from 
bitter experience what turned out to bt3 the 
keynote of most of his tragedies— that the 
tragic in life is very often due rather to a con- 
flict between the idiosyncrasies of an individual 
and the world than to any moral iransgr(‘K8ion. 
His Munich writings were mostly sombre lyrics. 
Another long, hard walk from Munich to Ham- 
burg in the early spring of 1839 lu^arly killed 
him, but Elise nursed him back to life. At a 
suggestion got from reading Gutzkow’s (q.v.) 
drama Saul, he completed, in January, i/^40, 
his first important drama, Judith, a r(‘aliHiic 
dramatization in prose of tlie apocliryphal story 
of Judith and Holofernea. Through Amalia 
Schoppe and the Berlin actress Orelxnger it was 
successfully given in Berlin and Hamburg. 'This 
made Hebbel a name. His next drama, Ovnovova 
(1841), five acts in verse, is a subjective stu<ly 
of HebbeTs own personality in the character of 
Golo. Raupach’s drama of the same name pre- 
vented its presentation in Berlin. His next 
effort, Der Diamant (1841), a comedy, was un- 
successful. Meantime Eliso Lensing had borne 
him a son, and the young father was penniless. 
He went to Copenhagen, hoping that King 
Christian VIII would make him professor of 
eesthetics in the University of Kiel; but, disap- 
pointed in this, be finally secured from the 
King a pension of 600 thalers yearly for two 
years of travel. In September, 1843, ho went 
to Paris; but his poverty and ignorance of the 
language prevented him from getting as much 
as he had hoped. The death of his son Max 
was a hard blow to him. But he completed his 
drama, Maria Magdalena, a three-act prose 
tragedy of Christianity holding fast to the letter 
of the moral law, begun in Copenhagen in 1844. 
This was the first of the modern naturalistic 
dramas, thus a forerunner of Ibsen's social- 
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problem drama. Shortly before its publication 
in October of that year he left for Rome. On 
account of worrying about Elise and his new- 
born son and with his habitual gloominess he 
got comparatively little out of his stay in Italy. 
In Naples he worked on his terrible dramatic 
fragment Moloch, ranking with Schiller^s Deme- 
trius and Kleist’s Robert Quiscardi Late in 1845 
Hebbel arrived in Vienna, too poor to appear in 
good society. If two noble young Poles had not 
given him means, he would have left Vienna 
in despair. But he remained, and met Christine 
Enghaus, a famous actress of the Burgtheater, 
who had already conceived a great admiration 
for his dramas and a strong affection for him- 
self. Hebbel now had the difficult choice either 
of the faithful but poverty-stricken and igno- 
rant Elise, mother of his children, and, as he 
himself expressed it, ^‘the pistol, or of the 
brilliant, rich, appreciative actress, with whom 
a successful career was practically certain. He 
made the selfish choice, but the only one that 
could save his life as a man and as an artist. 
Elise was furious, but later became reconciled 
and lived for a time in his house. Hebbel and 
Miss Enghaus (died 1910) were married in the 
spring of 1849. He now turned to his literary 
work with zeal, finishing first his masterpiece, 
Herodes und Mariamne { 1848 ) , a poetic-realistic 
dramatization in five acts of blank verse of the 
struggle of two exceptional individuals, result- 
ing in the man’s becoming a mere beast and the 
woman’s becoming a dagger of ice — a splendid 
exemplification of Hebbel’s theory of the trag- 
edy. This was performed with no great success 
in Vienna in 1849. He lived a retired life, hav- 
ing little to do with Grillparzer (q.v.) and 
Halm, and least of all with Laube, director of 
the Burgtheater. ,His journalistic efforts made 
him extremely unpopular in Viennese literary 
circles. Agnes Bernauer (1851) is a five-act 
prose dramatization of the story of the Augsburg 
barber’s beautiful daughter, beloved of Duke 
Albrecht but cruelly murdered by the command 
of his father, the reigning Duke Ernst. . Its 
premiere in Munich in 1852 was a success. His 
next tragedy, Gyges und sein Ring (1854), is a 
five-act verse dramatization of the familiar story 
found in Herodotus and Plato, of Kandaules 
and his wife Rhodope, by many considered a 
better interpretation of the problem of Ibsen’s 
(q.v.) A DolVs House. This was not produced 
until 1889. Then came his most ambitious work, 
his Nibelungen trilogy {Der gehornte Siegfried, 
the one-act prologue, and the two five-act 
dramas, Siegfrieds Tod and Kriemhilds Rache), 
which was not completed until 1860, and piit 
on the stage successfully the following year, 
with Frau Hebbel as Brunhilde in Siegfrieds 
Tod and as &iemhild in Kriemhilds Raohe, 
The trilogy won the Schiller prize. Hebbel fol- 
lows not the Norse but the mediaeval version of 
the story, and was not altogether successful in 
transforming the epic into the dramatic. With 
his wife and daughter the poet lived winters in 
Vienna and summers in his country home at 
Orth, near Gmund, enjoying the reputation 
which he so richly deserved. On account of the 
hardships and worry of his earlier days his 
health broke in 1869, and he died, while at 
work on his drama, Demetrius, in December, 
1863. 

Among his other works may be mentioned: 
lyrics and ballads; the prose narratives Arvm 
(1836) and Die Kuh (1849); the aesthetic es- 


says Mein Wort uber das Drama (1843) and 
Vorwort leur Maria Magdalena (1844) ; his 
famous diaries (from 1835); the dramas 
Michelangelo (1850) sud Julia (1851); and his 
correspondence. His complete works were issued 
in an historical-critical edition of 22 volumes, 
including his diaries and his letters (1901-08), 
Consult: Emil Kuh, Biographic Friedrich Heh- 
lets (2 vols., Vienna, 1877); Bamberg, 'Heb- 
bel,” in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic, 
vol. XL (Leipzig, 1875-1912) ; Kulke, Briwne- 
rungen an Fr. Hebbel (Vienna, 1878) ; A. 
Neumann, Aus Friedrich Hebhels Werdeseit 
(Leipzig, 1899) ; Bulthaupt, Dramaturgic des 
Schauspiels, vol. iii (Oldenburg, 1902) ; Georgy, 
Die Tragodie Friedrioh Hebbels nach ihrem 
Ideengehalt (ib., 1904); R. M. Werner, Hebbel, 
ein Lebenshild (Berlin, 1905). 

HEB^BUHN. A town in Durham Coimty, 
England, on the south shore of the Tyne estuary, 
4 miles east of Newcastle. It is an important 
industrial centre, with shipbuilding and supple- 
mentary establishments, engineering and chemi- 
cal works. The public buildings include a 
mechanics’ institute, an armory, and isolation 
hospital; among modern municipal improve- 
ments are a new drainage system, a public park, 
and electric lighting. Pop., 1901, 20,901; 1911, 
21,766. 

HEBE, he'be (Lat., from Gk. • The 

goddess of youth, the daughter of Zeus and 
Hera, or, according to others, of Hera alone, the 
wife of Heracles after he had been deified. She 
was the cupbearer of Olympus before Zeus con- 
ferred that office upon Ganymede (q.v.), and 
she always retained the power of restoring the 
aged to the bloom of youth and beauty. In the 
cult she usually appears joined with Hera or 
with Heracles; but in Phlius she was worshiped 
as Ganymede, and at Sicyon as Dia, as one who 
frees from all bonds, apparently through the 
joys of life. Statues of Hebe are rare, but on 
vases and reliefs she often appears with Hera- 
cles or as cupbearer of Zeus. The representa- 
tions of Hebe and the eagle are all late. 
Consult: Kekule, Hebe (Leipzig, 1867); Preller- 
Robert, Griechische Mythologie (Berlin, 1894) ; 
and the article “Hebe,” in Pauly -Wissowa, Real- 
Fncyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, vol. vii (Stuttgart, 1912). See Jxjventas. 

HEBEL, ha'^bel, Johann Peter (1760-1826). 
A German dialect poet. He was born of poor 
parents at Basel, studied at Erlangen, and in 
^1808 became director of the Gymnasium at 
Karlsruhe. In 1805 he was appointed Church 
councilor and in 1819 prelate. He is chiefly 
known for his Allemannische Gedichte (poems in 
the Alemannic dialect of Lorrach, 1803 et seq.; 
with introduction by Albrecht and illustrations 
by Kfigler, 1900), which, very favorably re- 
viewed by Goethe in the Jenaische Allgemeine 
Litter atursieitung, made him famous. His best- 
known poem is Die Wiese (an affluent of the 
Rhine near Basel) . He also wrote for his 
periodical, Der Rheinldndische Hausfreund, a 
number of short stories afterward published as 
SchatsiJcastlein des rheinldndisohen Hausfreundes 
(1811). Hebei’s complete works were published 
in eight volumes (1832-34). Consult: Schult- 
heiss, Hebels Leben (Heidelberg, 1831); Lungin, 
Johann Peter Hebei, ein Lebembild (Karlsruhe, 
1874) ; Giehne, Studien uher Hebei (Wurzburg, 
1894). 

HE3EB>, Reginald (1783-1826). An Eng- 
lish poet, second Bishop of Calcutta, born at 
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Halpas, Cheshire. In 1800 he entered Brasonose 
College, Oxford, and three years afterward pro- 
duced his prize poem, “Palestine.” In 1805 he 
became a fellow of All Souls. In 1807 he was 
inducted into the family living at Hodnet. In 
1812 he was made prebendary of St. Asaph and 
published a volume of poems, Poetical Works; 
in 1815 he was appointed Bampton lecturer at 
Oxford and in 1822 preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. 
The same year he was consecrated Bishop of 
Calcutta. During lus three years in India he 
labored with great zeal, traveling through his 
vast diocese, healing dissensions, and encourag- 
ing his fellow missionaries. His prose writings 
include the Bampton lectures on The Personahty 
and Office of the Christian Comforter (1816); 
A Life of Jeremy Taylor (written in 1822) ; 
Sermons (1829, 1830); Journey through India 
(1828). His fame, however, rests chiefly on 
his hymns, as “From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains” and “Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord God Al- 
mighty!” ‘ Consult the lives by his widow (Lon- 
don, 1830) and by G. Smith (ib., 1895), and 
A. Montefiore, Reginald Heler (New York, 1904). 

HEBER, Kiohaed (1773-1833). An English 
bibliophile, son of Reginald Heber and half 
brother of Bishop Reginald Heber, born at West- 
minster. He was educated by George Henry 
Glass and at Brasenose College, Oxford. Closely 
following liis early devotion to Latin poetry, 
especially to Persius, Claudian, and Silius Itali- 
cus, whom he edited (respectively in 1790, 
1793-96, 1792), came an interest in early Eng- 
lish drama and poetry; and he became the 
intimate friend of Walter Scott, who frequently 
alludes to him in his notes, and dedicated to 
him the sixth canto of Marmion. He was chosen 
member for the University of Oxford in 1821 
and resigned from Parliament five years after- 
ward. Ho was (1824) one of the founders of 
the Athenaeum Club. His wonderful collections 
of books — said to have cost him £100,000 — ^were 
not mentioned in his will and were sold at 
auctions in London, Ghent, and Paris; they in- 
cluded more than 145,000 volumes and formed 
a matchless library of early English literature. 

HEB'ERDEN, Wiliiam (1710-1801). An 
English physician, born in London. He gradu- 
ated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1728, 
studied medicine in London, and practiced for 
.10 years in Cambridge and for more than 30 
years in London, where he was prominent in 
the College of Physicians. A remarkably orig-, 
inal thinker, Heberden took minute notes on 
his more important cases and published them 
under the title CommentarU de Morborum Mis- 
ioria et Curatione (1802), of which an English 
translation, possibly by his son William, ap- 
peared in 1803. His contributions to the Medir 
cal Tramaetions of the College of Physicians 
include a description of the first recorded case 
of angina pectoris and other original matter. 
Heberden’s nodes, knobby enlargements of the 
terminal, phalanges of the fingers in arthritis 
deformans, are called after him. 

HUBERT, Edmond (1812-90). A 

French geologist, born at Villefargeau, Yonne, 
and educated at the College de Meaux, Auxerre, 
where he became professor in 1836, and at the 
Ecole Normale, Paris, where he was appointed 
instructor in 1833, returning as demonstrator in 
chemistry and physics in 1838, and becoming 
director of the department of science in 1852. 
In 1867 he accepted the professorship of geology 
at the Sorbonne. He did important work on 


Tertiary, Cretaceous, and Jurassic formations 
and came to be known as the loading Kroiudi 
geologist of lus day. His publications inoludo: 
Les mers anciennes ct Icurs r images danrS lo 
bassin dc Paris (1857) ; Memoirc sur Ics fossils 
de Montrcuil-Bcllay (1861); MaU'riaux pour 
servir la description du terrain rrclara supc- 
rieur en France (1875); Notions general cs dc 
gdologic (1883). 

HEBERT, Eenest (1817-1908). A Froiich 
painter, born at Grenoble. Ho was a ])Ui>il of 
David d’Angers and l^aul Dt'laroolie and won 
tlie Prix de Home in 1839. I Jo was diuHor of 
the French Art School in Ih)m(‘ from 1S()() to 
1873 and from 1885 to 1890. Although olaHsic 
and elegant in style, and a good colorist, 
Hebert has often a cloying sentimentality. The 
picture which made him famous, “JVlalaria” 
a* scene of the Pontine marshes-— -is typical of 
his art, which prefers morbid subjects. BesicUiS 
this picture the Luxembourg (Paris) possessiis 
“The Kiss of Judas” and two others; the mu- 
seum of his native city nine examples, incliuling 
“A Slave Breaking his Chains.” He also ])aint(‘d 
portraits, of which we cite those of liiinsidf 
(Grenoble) and Madame d’Aitainvillc (Luxem- 
bourg). Ho received all honors possible to a 
painter. He won first nuiclals at the Paris 
Exposition of 1855, the Grand Prix at the 
Paris expositions of 1889 and 1900; he was 
chosen member of the Institute and Commander 
of the Legion of Honor in 1874 and received the 
Grand Cross in 1903. 

HEBERT, Jacques RENifi (1755-94). A 
journalist and politician of the Froncli UevoUi- 
tion. Tie was born at Aloneon, Nov. 15, 1755, 
of respectable parents, and was <*(lncat(‘d at the 
local college; but disgracing his -family by his 
wild conduct, he quitted Aloneon, W(‘nt to Roiu‘ti, 
and subsequently arrived at Paris. There lu^ 
dragged out a miserabhi existence from 1780 
to 1790. He finally emerged from obscurity in 
the latter year as a pamplilete<»r and (jditor of a 
rabid Republican paper, Lc Journal du Moir. Uc' 
first' became famous, however, as the cnlitor 
the journal Lc Pbre DuchesnOf start(*d in opposi- 
tion to a publication of the same name ediit'd by 
Lemaire. He displayed such an (‘xaggtu'aiion of 
principles and cynicism of language that Tint 
only ruined the enterprise of his honest rival, 
but made himself a popular idol and earned the 
name of ‘T6re Duchesne/’ After tluj events of 
Aug. 10, 1792, he bccjunc a mcm!)or of the R(‘vo- 
lutionary Commune, and as such approvtnl of 
the September massacres. In D(‘cenil)('r, 1792, 
he became a substitute j)rocnreur for the Ch)ni- 
munc and in 1793 actively advocat(Ml the ov(t- 
throw of the Girondist party. The Convention, 
alarmed at the violence of the lI<5l)ertistH, 
ordered Hubert and three others to be ar nested. 
His popularity was so great, however, that he 
had to bo set at liberty a few days lat<‘r, and 
he was presented with a civic crown by t)»e 
Commune. With Chaumette he inaugurated the 
worship of Reason, and as a member of the 
commission appointed to examine Marie Antoi- 
nette, he added to her sufierings by accusing her 
falsely of scandalous offenses. His party W(‘rc 
called les enrages and advocatcid the most ex- 
treme measures; but the Committee of Pul)]i<^ 
Safety, under the control of Robespiern* and 
Saint- Just, caused the IK*bertists to b<^ arresttnl, 
March, 1794, and after a summary trial Th'^bert, 
together with many of his adherents, was guillo- 
tined, March 24,’ 1794. His wife perished on 
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the scaffold a month later with Gabel and 
Chaumette. Consult: Duval, “Hebert chez lui, 
dans la revolution francaise,” Bevuo Historique, 
vols. xii and xiii (Paris, 1880-81) ; Brunet, 
Le Fere Duchesne d^Hihert (ib., 1859) ; Tridan, 
Les JSchertistes (ib., 1864) ; Mater, J. R, EShert 
avant la joiirwee du 10 Avril, 1192 (Bourges, 
1888) ; Aulard, Le culte de la raison et le culte 
de rSlre suprSme (Paris, 1892). 

HEBERT, Louis Philippe (1850- ). A 

Canadian sculptor. He was born at Sainte- 
Sophie d'Halifax, Quebec, and studied at Mon- 
treal in the studio of N. Bourassa, and at Paris, 
where he afterward settled. In 1882 he won 
the prize offered by the Dominion government 
for the statue of Sir Georges Cartier (Ottawa) ; 
he was elected to the Royal Canadian Academy 
in 1883 and won the Confederation medal pre- 
sented by the government in 1894. He became 
Knight of the Legion of Honor ( 1901 ) . His 
principal works are the bronze statues of Mai- 
sonneuve and five others in Montreal; the Car- 
tier, Mackenzie, Macdonald, and Queen Victoria 
monuments in Parliament Square, Ottawa; the 
Laval Monument, Quebec; and the Home Monu- 
ment, Halifax. 

HEBERT CASE, The. A case which involved 
a legal contest as to the federal and provincial 
legislative powers respectively in Canada in re- 
gard to the marriage contract. On July 14, 

1908, Eugene Hubert and Marie Emma Clouatre 
were married at Montreal by a Protestant min- 
ister. The marriage was annulled on Nov. 12, 

1909, because it contravened the Ne Temere de- 
cree. The case was afterward heard in the 
civil courts and finally became a political issue. 
In 1912 an attempt was made in the Dominion 
Parliament to legislate on the subject; but 
the Supreme Court of Canada decided that the 
proposed law was ultra vires; and on appeal 
this was finally ratified by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Consult Canadian 
Anmial Review (1911 and 1912). See also 
Marriage 

HEBRA, htVbra, Ferdinand, Ritter von 
(1816-80). An Austrian dermatologist, born at 
Brunn. He was educated at the Universily of 
Vienna, in 1842 became instructor in dermatol- 
ogy in the medical faculty, was appointed con- 
sulting physician of the general hospital of the 
city in 1848, and professor of dermatology in 
1849. He was the first great German dermatol- 
ogist and entirely reformed the therapeutics of 
the science. He strongly indorsed local treat- 
ment. He wrote: Atlas der Sautkrankheiten, 
with Elsinger and Heitzmann (1856) ; Lehrbuch 
der Eautkrankheiten, with Kaposi (1872—76) ; 
and a third and smaller work under the former 
title, with Barensprung (1867-68). — His son, 
Hans von Hebra (1847-1902), was a specialist 
in the same branch and wrote: Kurzgefasstes 
Lehrbuch der EaActkrankheiten (1884); Die 
kranhhaften Veranderungen de'r Eaut mit Bezie- 
hung auf die Krankheiten des Cesamtorga- 
nismus (1884) ; Die moderne Behandlung der 
Eautkrankheiten (1890-91). 

HEBREW LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE. See Jews; Semitic Languages. 

HEBREW MELODIES. A collection of 
poems by Lord Byron which, with music by 
Braham and Nathan, was published in 1815 by 
Murray, who gave £500 for them. Among them 
are “The Destruction of Sennacherib,” ‘^Jephtha’s 
Daughter,” and '‘She Walks in Beauty.” 

VoL. XI.-~6 


HEBREW MUSIC. Our knowledge of an- 
cient Hebrew music is very scanty. With the 
exception of a few reliefs on coins, practically 
our sole source is the Bible, which must be 
supplemented by constant reference to the musi- 
cal instruments of the Assyrians and Egyptians. 

There is no reason to doubt that the Hebrew 
tribes, even during the nomadic period, had some 
music and, like the ancient Arabs, had their 
battle songs, their songs of triumph, their songs 
celebrating the exploits of their favorite heroes, 
which they chanted or sang to the accompani- 
ment of primitive forms of drums and of simple 
stringed instruments, while for the purpose of 
calling the people together for battle or as- 
sembly some form of wind instrument perhaps 
existed in very early days. While the statement 
in Gen. iv. 21, that the antediluvian patriarch 
Jubal became "the father of all who handle the 
harp and the flute,” manifestly has no liistorical 
value, and the description of Miriam dancing 
and singing to the accompaniment of the tim- 
brel (Ex. XV. 20, 21) is probably a later em- 
bellishment of the tradition of the Exodus 
(q.v.), an incidental reference to “songs, drum, 
and lyre” in connection with friendly leave- 
taking, such as is found in Gen. xxxi. 27, seems 
to point to a popular custom associated with a 
comparatively primitive form of life. Through 
foreign influence — notably from Eg^^t and 
Babylonia — more elaborate musical instruments 
are likely to have been introduced into Palestine 
long before the Hebrew invasion, and a large 
variety of percussion, wind, and string instru- 
ments may have been adopted by the invading 
tribes from the Amorites and the Canaanites. 
That the earliest use of music among the He- 
brews was largely if not exclusively secular 
seems reasonably certain; but the religious' 
bearings of events of a secular character, such 
as battles and victories, rejoicings at harvest 
time and wedding festivities, lend to music even 
when thus employed also a certain religious 
significance. On all the occasions named, with 
the exception perhaps of wedding festivities, the 
tribal or national deity would come in for a 
share at least of recognition: His help was 
sought before proceeding to battle ; to him 
thanks were offered for the victory, and it was 
his favor that had blessed the fields with plen^. 
From such considerations it did not require 
many steps for the introduction of music as part 
of the organized worship. To what extent, how- 
ever, music was introduced in the preexilie 
temple at Jerusalem it is difficult to say. Amos 
vi- 5 (they collect lhasharu, not hmhabu] for 
themselves musical instruments) shows that 
David had in the eighth century the reputation 
of being interested in musical instruments. The 
connection rather suggests that it was for secu- 
lar purposes; but it is intrinsically probable 
that music formed a part of the cult in Jeru- 
salem as well as in other sanctuaries from the 
earliest times, though the elaborate description 
furnished in 1 Chron. xv. 11-24; 2 Chron. v. 12, 
etc., of the temple service and organization in 
the days of David and Solomon applies to the 
second temple (and even here only in a meas- 
ure), and not to the first. Similarly the melo- 
dies and musical directions connected with the 
Psalms belong to the later phases of postexilic 
worship among the Jews, though all this does 
not preclude the possibility that in preSxilie 
days music on occasions formed part of the 
temple service in Jerusalem and perhaps also in 
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connection with some of the sanctuaries outside 
Jerusalem. 

Only a few of the musical instruments men- 
tioned in the Old Testament are genuinely He- 
braic in character. 1. Of stringed instruments 
the most common and probably the oldest was 
the lyre (Hebrew kinnor)^ the form of whose 
sounding board, as also the number of its 
strings, varied considerably. Three to six 
strings appear to have been the ordinary num- 
ber, but tiiere are lyres depicted on Jewish coins 
with as many as 12 strings. Next to the lyre, 
the harp (Hebrew nehel) is most frequently re- 
ferred to; but we must not suppose that the 
ordinary harp was a large affair, such as the 
Egyptians used. It was probably a small tri- 
angular instrument, consisting ordinarily of not 
more than 10 strings. 2. The most common 
wind instrument among the Hebrews was the 
flute ( Hebrew khaUl and ‘ugab ) , which, like the 
lyre, dates from very early times. It was the 
ordinary instrument at weddings and funerals 
and in the second temple was played before the 
altar on festival occasions. It is probable that 
the Hebrews, like the Egyptians and the As- 
syrians, had both the long flute, held straight 
before the player, and the oblique flute, which 
was played by blowing into a hole at the side. 
The horn (Hebrew shophar) was a ram’s horn, 
whose limited compass (never over an octave) 
made it unsuitable for other purposes than 
signals to assemble the people, to give the order 
to disperse, etc. In the Jewish ritual it was 
retained as a solemn rite, and to this day in 
orthodox synagogues the ram’s horn is blown 
during the services on New Year’s Day, at the 
close of the Day* of Atonement, on the day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and during the entire 
month of Elul, after the recital of the supplica- 
tions. The Hebrew trumpet (hhasoserah) , of 
which there is a representation on the Arch of 
Titus, was a very long instrument and was used 
by the priests in the later temple service. 3. 
The chief percussion instruments were {a) the 
drum {toph), of which there were numerous 
forma, though ordinarily the hand drum is in- 
tended; (6) tlie- cymbals {mesiltayim) , which 
were made of' metal; and (c) the sistrum 
(mena^aneHm) 3 which appears to have been in- 
troduced from Egypt, Besides the above list, 
there are quite a number of instruments men- 
tioned in the Old Testament (cf. especially Dan* 
iii. 5-10), which have not yet been identified 
with certainty. For example, the symphony 
(Dan. iii. 5, margin) seems to be the Gk. 
<Tvp<f>mi(L 3 symphonicby a species of bagpipe, the 
sehieJeha, Gk. sambyk^, a sackbut, 

the psaltery, pesantherin, Gk. fakrTiptov, psal- 
tirion, a kind of harp, while the shalishim 
'(1 Sam. xviii. 6) appears to have been a sort of 
triangle. 

Bibliography. Breslaur, Sind originate Syna- 
gogen- und Yolhs-Molodien hei den Juden ge- 
sohiohtUoh nachweisbar? (Leipzig, 1898) ; Saal- 
schUtz, Geschichte und Wurdigung der Musik 
hei den Hehrdern (Berlin, 1829), which gives a 
comparison of the Hebrew instruments with the 
Greek and the modern Arabian; Stainer, The 
Music of the Bible (London, 1879); Well- 
hausen’s edition of the Psalms in the Poly- 
chrome Bible (New York, 1898), with appendix 
on the “Music of the Hebrews”; J. Weiss, Die 
musikdlischen Inatrumente in den heiligen 
Sohriften des Alien Testaments (Vienna, 1895) ; 
Bflchler, “Zur Geschichte der Tempelmusik und 


der Tcmpclpsalmen,” Zeitschrift fiir alttesta- 
menthche Wissensohaft (1899-1900) ; Gress- 
mann, Musik und Musikinsirumente im Alien 
Testament ( Berlin, 1903 ) ; Prince, art. “Music,” 
in Enoyclopcedia Biblica (New York, 1903) ; 
Cohen, “Music,” in The Jewish Enoyolopwdia 
(ib., 1905); Benzingcr, Jlebraischo Archaologie 
(2d ed., Tubingen, 1907) ; Cornill, Musto in the 
Old Testament (Chicago, 1909) ; Cunkel, “Poeaie 
und Musik Israels,” in Die Religion in Ocschichte 
und Gegcnioart (Tubingen, 1913). See Psalms; 
David. 

HEBREWS. The name given to a group of 
tribes of Semitic stock. It is first applied in 
the Bible to Abraham (Gen. xiv. 13) ; but there 
is an earlier eponymous ancestor, ElKsr ((Jen. x, 
21), to whom it properly belongs. When Abra- 
ham is designated as “the Hebrew,” it would 
therefore seem to be implied that ho belonged 
to a people existing long before his time, in- 
cluding various South Arabian as well as Meso- 
potamian clans. It is now generally assumed 
by scholars that the Hebrews arc referred to as 
Habiri in the Tell el-Amarna letters (c.l400 
B.C.). This is in harmony with biiflical tradi- 
tion. There is no intimation in the Aniarna 
correspondence as to their origin or ethnic char- 
acter. In Gen. xl. 15 Joseph explains to the 
Egyptians that ho had been robbed from tlie 
land of the Hebrews; in Ex. ii. C the Egyptian 
princess recognizes in Moses one of the TIci)rew8’ 
children; and in 1 Sain. iv. 6 the Philistines 
speak of the groat shout in the camp of the 
Hebrews. The implication is that the Israelites 
were known to foreigners as Hebrews. From 
the genealogies it may be inferred that they re- 
garded themselves as a part of the Hebrews, 
who included not only the supposed descendants 
of Abraham, such as Israel, Judah, Ishmaol, 
Edom, Sheba, Dcdan, Midian, etc., but also 
Moab, Ammon, and many tribes in Mcsojiotamia 
and Yemen. How far this may bo correct still 
escapes historic verification; but there is no 
reason to doubt that the Habiri -HobrewH, wlien 
they appeared in Palestine in the fifteenth cen- 
tury B.C., may have contained elements coming 
on the one hand from south Arabia, on the other 
from Mesopotamia. Etymologically Hebrews 
may mean ‘those who pass from plg,cc to place,’ 
‘nomads,’ and may have been a designation given 
them by the Araorites. Neither Israel nor 
Judah seems to liave called itself by this name 
in the days of their independence. In later 
times the name has been applied to the Jews, 
not only by foreigners, but also by themselves. 
See Jews; Palestine; Semites; Semitic 
Languages. 

HEBREWS, Epistle to the (Gk. ^ irph $ 
*E^palovs iinaroX'/i) , One of the books of the 
New Testament canon, usually classed as an 
epistle. The work, as a whole, may be viewed 
as u hortatory argument intended to show that 
in Christ, His Son, God has given His final and 
perfect revelation, and thus the now Christian 
faith completely fulfills and supersedes the 
purely typical and incomplete and temporary 
provisions and ceremonies of the old (Mosaic) 
covenant. In particular the argument seeks to 
show that Jesus is the one only true and perfect 
High Priest, whose priesthood is eternal and 
continuously efficacious. Such being the case, 
the readers are urged to abide steadfast in the 
faith, to endure all trials with patience, knowing 
that soon their reward will be complete. The 
critical questions concern the author, the readers 
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to whom the work was addressed, and the place 
where, as well as the time when, it was written, 
and it cannot be said that any one of them is 
yet positively settled. 

The time of composition could not have been 
later than 95 a.d., since the book was used 
freely by Clement of Rome in his letter to the 
Corinthians, which is assigned to about this 
date. How much earlier than this it was 
written depends largely upon what is to be 
understood by the persecutions referred to in 
X. 32-34. If they are to be identified with the 
Claudian edict (see Persecutions of the 
Christians), it cannot be dated earlier than 
48; if they are to be identified with the Jewish 
War (see Jews), it cannot be dated before 65. 
In fact, whichever event is intended, it is likely 
that the writing was long subsequent to it, since 
the persecutions are referred to as belonging to 
the “former days” (x. 32). As between these 
two events, however, the statement in xii. 4 
that the readers had “not yet resisted unto 
blood” would seem to make it unlikely that they 
had passed through tlie hdrrors of the Jewish 
War. But the force of this argument is depend- 
ent largely on the assumption that the readers 
were resident in Jerusalem or some part of 
Palestine. If resident elsewhere, then a new 
viewpoint of the persecutions is possible, and the 
above limits may not be necessary. It would 
seem to be certain that the author belonged to 
a generation later than the Gospel times (ii. 3; 
cf . Luke i. 1-4 ) , and that the readers were under 
rulers different from those who had founded and 
had originally been in charge of the Church 
(xiii. 7) . It would further seem to be clear that 
the persecutions mentioned in x. 32-34 as be- 
longing to the “former days” are to be separated 
from those in the midst of which the readers 
were at the time of writing, and in which they 
had not yet come to the shedding of blood 
(xii, 4), though the crisis of their troubles was 
not far beyond them (x. 26; cf. xii. 25-29). 
Anything more definite than this, however, must 
depend upon the consideration of the remaining 
points. 

The place of the Epistle’s composition would 
seem largely to depend on the interpretation of 
xiii. 24 b. If “they of Italy” is to be imderstood 
as referring to those who had come from Italy, 
then the Epistle was written somewhere outside 
of that country; if it is to be understood as 
referring to those who belonged to Italy, then 
the place of writing was most naturally some- 
where within that land. As to which of these 
two usages the author had in mind, it may, 
perhaps, be impossible definitely to say; al- 
though, from the grouped character of the salu- 
tations in the verse, it would seem that he was 
sending a greetiAg to all those who were asso- 
ciated with the readers — ^both oflSicers and fellow 
Christians — from all those who were associated 
with himself. But this would seem to imply 
that these latter were the Christians generally 
of the land from which he was writing, since 
otherwise they must be merely Christian so- 
journers who were accidentally in the place 
where he was. In this case, we should have a 
general greeting on the one side and a strangely 
partial greeting on the other--a greeting from a 
group of Christian travelers in a city, but none 
from the Christians of the city itself. There 
would, consequently, seem to be something in 
favor of the Epistle’s having been written within 
the land of Italy. If so, it was probably at 


some other place than Rome, since Timothy’s 
release from prison and his expected arrival 
at the place where the author was (xiii. 23) 
would indicate a coming from Rome, as the 
most probable place of imprisonment, to some 
other place where the author was awaiting him. 

The readers of the Epistle have generally 
been considered Jewish Christians — a conclusion 
which would appear to be clearly evidenced by 
the distinctively Hebrew character of the argu- 
ment employed in the Epistle. Recently, how- 
ever, critics have claimed a Gentile Christian 
readership, saying that a Hebrew argument 
might have been formulated for Christians who 
were not Jews. Theoretically this is true; but 
were it so in this particular case, the Epistle 
w-ould become a purely academic essay, lacking 
all the significance which would otherwise come 
from its appeal to the Jewish race from the 
point of view of its peculiar institutions and its 
distinctive Scriptures. It amounts to nothing 
in support of such Gentile readership to contend 
that the Epistle contains no direct statement 
of the fact that the readers were in danger of 
an apostasy to Judaism, for the readers might 
not have come to the point of apostatizing and 
yet have been Jews. Jewish Christians as well 
as Gentile might have been simply weak in 
the faith and in need of exhortation to hold 
fast to their profession. In fact, if this weak- 
ness of faith and insecurity of profession were 
the condition of the readers, it is difficult to 
understand why such a Jewish background to 
the strengthening exhortation given them was 
selected, unless they were Jewish themselves. In 
view of this background, such passages as vi. 1, 
2, and xiii. 4 are of no significance, since they 
are both specifically applicable to Jewish Chris- 
tians, the latter especially, in view of Paul’s 
arraignment of the race in Rom. ii, 17-29. 

Admitting the probability, therefore, that the 
readers were Jewish, their habitation would 
seem to be most naturally in a place of Jewish 
surroundings such as Palestine and Jerusalem. 
Against this, however, is the strong Alexandrian 
mode of thought which quite plainly underlies 
the Epistle’s argument. This would not be nat- 
ural in the places mentioned above. On the con- 
trary, it would suggest Alexandria itself and 
Egypt. Against this latter location the only 
argument would be our general ignorance of the 
condition of early Christianity in this region. 
Rome is urged by modern critics, and, as far as 
the Alexandrian mode of thought is concerned, 
there might not be much against the place. As 
a matter of fact, however, the critics base their 
contention largely on the specifically Jewish 
character of the Roman church — ^an argument 
which is so clearly against the facts of the Ro- 
man Epistle as to be impossible of acceptance. 
There would, consequently, seem to remain only 
some such locality as the Phrygian region of 
western Asia — a region largely inhabited by 
Jews and largely imder the influence of Alexan- 
drian thought. With such a locality Timothy’s 
relationship (xiii. 23, “our brother Timothy”), 
and the evident tendencies of the readers to 
angel worship (chaps, i and ii), an eclectic 
spirit, and a false asceticism (chap, xiii), would 
be significant. 

In view, therefore, of the probable Jewish 
character of the readers and their most natural 
location in western Asia Minor, the strong prob- 
ability of an Italian place of composition is 
greatly strengthened; since to Jewish readers 
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resident in Phrygia a salutation from more 
Italian sojourners would have no meaning. And 
in view of all three points, a date some time 
after the Jewish War would seem most reason- 
able; for then the Jewish colonies in the Diaspora 
would be largely increased and such independent 
Hebrew congregations more possible. We could 
also thus understand by the persecutions of the 
former days” the Jewish War, whose horrors 
were not hkely to have faded from the exiles^ 
minds; while the newer persecutions, in the be- 
ginnings of which the readers were (xii.^ 4), 
could quite easily be the rise of the Domitian 
anti-Christian aggressiveness. This supposition 
is favored by two considerations — ^the distinctive 
Jewish rivalry to Christianity after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and the general Christian 
disappointment at the nonreturn of Christ, 
wliich had been widely expected in connection 
with this catastrophe, in view of the common 
understanding of the words of Christ as promis- 
ing it. These two facts would almost seem to 
account for the troublous situation of the 
readers, at least from its Jewish side; for it is 
clear they were suffering from oppression by 
their unbelieving countrymen — an oppression 
which gathered an irritating strength largely 
from the failure of the expected return of their 
Christ. This oppression might be more or less 
connected with the government’s hostility and 
shows the situation to have been one of peculiar 
danger because of the combination of evil 
which threatened them. We might place the 
writing of the Epistle, therefore, somewhere 
about 90 A.D, 

The question of author has been generally 
held to be the most important point connected 
with the criticism of the Epistle. It is, in fact, 
the least important, since the even approximate 
settling of the above questions gives us prac- 
tically all the critical knowledge of the Epistle 
which we need for working purposes. The fact, 
therefore, that there is no certain answer to this 
question is of no significance. At the same time 
it can be safely said that, whoever the author 
may have been, he was not Paul. This is uni- 
versally accepted by critics to-day. Outside of 
Paul, evidence would seem in some respects to 
point to Barnabas, whose name was apparently 
attached to the manuscripts of the Epistle with 
which Tertullian was acquainted, and whose 
authorship was considered by him in his day as 
an accepted tradition. Any definite conclusion, 
however, is impossible. The attempt of Harnack 
to credit it to Prisca and Aquila, chiefly Prisea, 
is not supported by the facts. 

Doctrinally Hebrews holds in one respect a 
unique position, for its conception of the Mes- 
siah as a priest is not found in any other part 
of the New Testament, and there is no evidence 
that such a doctrine was definitely taught by 
Jesus. The writer^ was profoundly convinced 
of the typological significance of the sacrificial 
ritual of the Old Testament, viewing it as hav- 
ing as it were a prophetic aspect and destined 
to be at some time ideally fulfilled. Making 
use of the common view of Jesus’ death as 
having an atoning significance, and of the com- 
mon faith in Him as the glorified Son of God, 
he^ formulated his theory of the eternal high- 
priesthood of Jesus and thus in his way proved 
Ayhat Paul proved in another way (e.g.,*in Gala- 
tians, q.v. ) , viz., the all-suflEiciency of God's work 
in Christ and the fact of direct and immediate 
access to God through faith in Christ. 


Bibliography. An exhaustive and practically 
complete bibliography will be found in Jaini's 
Moffat’s fntroduGtion to the Literature of the 
Neiv Testament (Now York, 1011). Special 
attention may be called to tbe following: the 
commentaries by B. F. Wcstcott (2d (‘d., Ijoii- 
don, 1892) ; A. B. Davidson (Edinburgh, 1882) ; 
E. Kiggenbach, in Zahii’s Kommentar (Leipzig, 
1913) ; A. S. Peake, in The Century Hiblo 
(London, 1902); also the introductions of Zalin 
(Eng. trans., vol. ii, Edinburgh, 1909) and tJu- 
licher (Oth ed., Tubingen, DOO). 

HEBREWS, Gospel op. Sec Apocrypha, 
"Nexo Testament. 

HEBRIDES, heb'ri-dcz. The name appli(‘d to 
all the islands of the west coast of Scotland, 
popularly known as the Westerp( Isles (Map: 
Scotland, A 2). They are clasKified as the 
Outer and Inner Hebrides. To the (^uter Ixdong 
Lewis-with-Harris, Nortli Uist, Benbecula, South 
Uist, Barra, and the remote Isle of St. Kilda. 
The principal of the Inner islands are Sky<s 
Coll, Tiree, Eigg, Mull, Iona, Staffa, Ulva, Lis- 
more, Kerrera, Eai^dalo, Colonsay, Jura, and 
Islay. Bute, Arran, and the Cumi)raes, tlmugh 
lying in the Firth of Clyde, arc usually elasH(‘d 
with the Hebrides. 

The total number of the H(‘bridos is about 
521; of these not more than 120 arc inhabited, 
and one-third of this number have a population 
of not more than 10 persons each. Th<‘. entire 
area is 2812 square miles, and the i)opulation 
in 1901 was 78,947, of which 41,031 wore f(‘- 
inales, who outnumbered the males by 10 per 
cent. Only about 200,000 acres are arabh'; the 
rest is in pasture land, and in morasses, p(‘at 
mosses, lakes, and barren sands and rot‘k. Geo- 
logically the Hebrides are divided into groups, 
of which the more important are the gneiss, 
trap, and slate. The scenery is grand and pic- 
turesque; Mull is noted for its lofty mountains, 
Jura for its peaks, and Arran for its high, 
rugged hills. Islay and Bute arc*, comparativ(*ly 
lev<ff and arable. Staila is remarkabh*. for its 
basaltic columns and great cavern. Iona de- 
rives interest from its ruins and liistorical asso- 
ciations. Politically all the Hebridean isles are 
attached to Scotland. The counties among 
which they are distributed are those of Ross, 
Inverness, Argyll, and Bute. The principal 
Hebridean towns are Stornoway in Levds, Por- 
tree in Skye, Tobermory in Mull, and Koth(‘say 
in Bute. Though situated on the mainland of 
Argyll, Oban (q.v.) is usually consider(‘d a town 
of the Hebrides and, along with Rothesay, is 
best known to tourists, Sheep, cattle, and i)ony 
rearing, herring fisheries, distilling, slate 
quarrying, and the manufacture of kelp are tlie 
chief industries. Live stock, fish, kelp, wool, 
and stone are the principal exports; iron and 
groceries the imports. 

Enjoying the benefit of the moist southwest 
winds, the climate, although humid, is mild, 
pleasant, and healthful, and is recommended for 
certain classes of. invalids. The poorer class of 
natives for the most part speak Gaelic. The 
establishment of several distinct lines of st(‘amer 
communication with Glasgow and the opening 
up of remote tracts formerly reached with diffi- 
culty have developed the rosourccs of the islands 
and brought them, with the neighboring coast, 
within the sphere of trade and the reach of 
tourists, who come in large numbers and add 
materially to the prosperity of the inhabitants 
of the islands. Under modern proprietorship 
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real estate lias improved, and large tracts of 
moorland are annually rented to sportsmen as 
shooting grounds. 

The Hebrides are the Ehudce of Ptolemy, the 
Hehudes of Pliny, and the Sudreyjar of the Nor- 
wegians. In the latter part of the ninth century 
emigrants from Norway subdued the Celtic in- 
habitants. These settlers very soon became 
sufficiently powerful to annoy the mother coun- 
try, whereupon Harald Haarfagr (q.v.) fitted 
out a large expedition and subdued not only the 
Hebrides, but also the Orkneys, the Shetlands, 
and Man. These became a Norwegian kingdom, 
with its chief seat at Colonsay. They remained 
subject to Norway till 1266, three years after 
the battle of Largs, and were then transferred 
to Scotland. In 1346 one of the chiefs, named 
Macdonald, reduced the whole under his author- 
ity and took the title of “Lord of the Isles” 
(q.v.). The Hebrides were ecclesiastically de- 
pendent on Norway as late as 1374. The islands 
remained turbulent and backward in civilization 
until after 1748, when the heritable jurisdiction 
of the chiefs was abolished and the authority 
of the central government established. The 
abolition of feudal conditions, however, did not 
bring prosperity. The tenant farmers were 
driven out by high rents, and sheep farming 
was introduced on a large scale. The rapidly 
increasing population was forced to depend al- 
most entirely on herring and potatoes for sub- 
sistence. In 1846 a potato blight left the 
greater part of the population destitute. In 
1884 a royal commission was appointed, whose 
recommendations led to the passage, in 1886, of 
the Crofters’ Holdings Act, which has done much 
to improve the economic condition of the islands. 
Scott’s Lord of the Isles contributed materially 
to create popular interest in these islands, which 
has been added to by William Black’s novels. 
Consult: Buchanan, Eelrid Isles (London, 
1883) ; Gordon-Cumming, In the Hebrides (ib., 
1883) ; Mackenzie, History of the Outer Heb- 
rides (Paisley, 1903); J. Boswell, Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides (new ed., London, 1906) ; 

L. C. Hartley, Wind’>SeeJcers in the Hebridean 
Seas (Manchester, 1906). 

HE'BRONT (Heb. Khebron), A very ancient 
sacred city of southern Palestine, the- modern El- 
Khalil, about 21 miles south-southwest of Jeru- 
salem (Map: Palestine, C 4). It figures in tra- 
dition as one of the oldest cities of Palestine ( cf . 
Num. xiii. 22) and was originally called Kirjath 
Arba, ‘four-city’ (Gen. xxiii. 2; Josh. xiv. 15; 
cf. Josephus, Bel, Jud,, iv, 9, 7). As one of the 
famous sanctuaries of the south, it became 
associated in the traditions and legends of the He- 
brews with the beginnings of their history. All 
three patriarchs — Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob — 
are represented as sojourning in Hebron (Gen. 
xiii. 18; xxxv. 27; xxxvii. 14), and tradition 
locates here the cave of Machpelah, where all 
three, as well as Sarah and Rebecca, were buried 
(Gen. xxiii; xxv. 9; xxxv. 27-29; xlix. 29-32; 

1, 13). The spies sent out by Moses before 
entering the promised land came hither (Num. 

xiii. 21, 22), Joshua is said to have destroyed 
the city, given it to Caleb for an inheritance, 
and made it a city of refuge (Josh. x. 36-37; 

xiv. 13; XX. 7). Hebron figures prominently 
in the history of David (q.v.) ; it was here that 
he was anointed King, first over Judah, later 
over all Israel (2 Sam. ii, 1-4; v. 1-3).* The 
popularity of the Davidic dynasty probably had 
much to do with the production of legends re- 
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garding Hebron and the reshaping of old tradi- 
tions of the place to make them conform to the 
later scheme of Hebrew historiography. It was 
from Hebron that Absalom made his attempt to 
secure the throne ( 2 Sara. xv. 7 et seq. ) . After 
this time it is seldom mentioned in biblical 
history. Judas Maccaboeus captured it from the 
Edomites, and the Romans stormed it. It was 
held for a time by the Crusaders and became 
the seat of a Latin bishop in 1167, but fell into 
the hands of Saladin (1187), and since then 
has belonged to the Mohammedans, who have 
always respected its sanctity and regard it as 
one of the four sacred cities of the world, Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem being the other three. 
Its association with Abraham, who is called by 
the Mohammedans Khalil Allah (friend of 
God), has given it its modern name. The city 
has at present a population of about 22,000, 
including 2000 Jews. The chief object of in- 
terest in the city is the Haram, or sacred area 
inclosing the traditional site of the cave of 
Machpelah, a mosque, and dwellings of der- 
vishes, saints, and guardians. The mosque is a 
building erected by the Crusaders between 1167 
and 1187, probably on the site of a church 
built by Justinian. Only a few Europeans of 
high rank have been admitted to the Haram. 
We possess no accoimt of the cave of Mach- 
pelah; above this cave there are said to be six 
shrines, or cenotaphs, of the patriarchs. Jews 
and Christians are not allowed to ascend be- 
yond the seventh step of the flight on the south- 
ern side. The Jews lament here, as they do at 
the Place of Wailing in Jerusalem. An ancient 
oak in the garden of the Russian hospice is 
pointed out as the oak of Abraham. In the 
neighborhood are the so-called tombs of Ruth, 
Jesse, and Abner. North of the city are the 
ruins of Haram Ramet el-Khalil, an ancient 
structure, of which the south and west walls 
have in part been preserved; the blocks are of 
great length (10 to 16 feet) and are jointed 
without mortar. Consult: Robinson, Biblical 
Researches (2d ed., London, 1856) ; Guerin, 
Jud4e, vol. iii (Paris, 1869) ; Benzinger, in 
Baedeker, Palestine and Syria (5th ed., Leipzig, 
1912). 

HEBRON. A city and the county seat of 
Thayer Co., Neh., 81 miles southwest of Lin- 
coln, on the Little Blue River, and on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington, and Quincy and the Chicago, 
Rock Island, and Pacific railroads (Map: Ne- 
braska, G 4). It is the commercial centre for a 
farming and stock-raising district, has flour mills 
and a cement-block factory, and contains the 
Blue Valley Hospital, Lutheran Academy, Sa- 
cred Heart parish, and Sisters’ Home (Cath- 
olic). The water works, electric-light plant, 
and sewage system are owned by the city. Pop., 
1900, 1511; 1910, 1778. 

HEBR1TS, hS'brfis. The ancient name of the 
river Maritza (q.v.). 

HEC'ATJE'HS OE ABDERA (or, according 
to some, of Teos). A Greek historian and phi- 
losopher, of the fourth century B.c. He went 
with Ptolemy I Soter on an expedition to Syria, 
and also up the Nile as far as Thebes. Out 
of his travels sprang two works, AlyvirnaKd, 
Aigyptiacay dealing with Egypt, and Ilepi ‘TTrep- 
^opeuv. Peri Hyperboreont on the far north. 
Suidas declares that he wrote also on the poetry 
of Hesiod and Homer. The work on Egypt was 
used by Diodorus Siculus. For the fragments 
of Hecataeus’ writings, consult Muller, Frag- 
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menta Eistoricorum Grcecorum, vol. ii (Paris, 
1841), and Reinhardt, “Hecatseus von Abdera 
und Demokritus,^' in Hermes^ xlvi (Berlin, 
1912). 

HECATJEXTS OE MILETUS (Lat., from Gk. 
*E/caratos, Eehataios). The most important of 
the Greek logographers (q.v.), son of Hege- 
sander of Miletus. He flourished about 600 B.c. 
At tlie time of the Ionian revolt (c.601-493 B.c.) 
he strove in vain to keep his countrymen from 
entering upon the war with Persia, and after 
their defeat he went as an ambassador to Arta- 
phornes, the Persian satrap, and induced him to 
treat the lonians kindly. Like most of the 
logographers, he was an extensive traveler; to 
judge from the fragments of his work, he must 
have visited Greece, Thrace, the countries bor- 
dering on the Euxine, a great part of Persia, 
Africa, and possibly Italy and Spain. He wrote 
a work called Genealogies (Vevea^oytai) , which 
was little more than a prose version of the 
poetical legends of the Greeks. A work called 
Tour of the World (HepfoSos in two books, 

commonly ascribed to him, is interesting from 
the fact that it was accompanied by a map of 
the earth, probably based upon that of Anaxi- 
mander (q.v.) ; the authenticity of this work, 
however, is questioned by Wells, Journal of 
Eellemc Studies, vol. xxix (London, 1909). To 
this Tour Herodotus was much indebted. The 
fragments of these two works are published by 
Miiller, Fragmenta Eistoricorum Grcecorum, 
i and iv (Paris, 1841-70), Consult also: 
Atenstadt, "De Hecatsei Milesii Fragmentis qufle 
ad Hispaniam et Galliam Pertinent,” Lcipsiigcr 
Studien mr classisohen Philologie, vol. xiv 
(Leipzig, 1891) ; Tropea, Ecateo da Mileio ed i 
frammenti della periegesis (estratto degli Atti 
delV Acad. Pelormitana, 1896-97) ; Berger, Gc- 
schichte der loissenschaftlichen Erdkunde der 
Qrieohen (2d ed., Leipzig, 1903) ; PraSek, 
“Hekataios als Herodots Quelle zur Geschichte 
Vorderasiens,” in Klio, vol. iv (ib., 1904) ; 
Bury, The Ancient Greek Eistorians (New York, 
1909). 

HECATE, hgk'a-te (Lat., from Gk. 

Hekate; the name perhaps means Hhe far-worlp- 
ing goddess,’ from eKds, hekas, afar). An an- 
cient Greek deity, generally regarded, not only 
from her functions, but from the direct state- 
ments 'of the ancients, as a moon goddess. She 
is first mentioned by llesiod, in Theogony, 409 ff., 
as the only daughter of the Titan Perses and 
of Asteria, or night; some, however, consider 
this passage a later interpolation. Hesiod 

raises her as a mighty goddess ruling earth, 

eaven, and sea, the helper of hunters and fish- 
ermen, giver of victory in battle and council. 
Like other moon goddesses, she appears as 
helper of women in their confinement, guardian 
of children, and goddess of marriage; she also 
possesses the power of purifying from sin, as 
did Apollo. Mysteries were celebrated in her 
honor at .<Egina and in conjunction with the 
Corybantes in the Zerynthian cave of Samo- 
thrace. The special seats of her worship are 
found in Asia Minor and on the east coast of 
Greece, though in later times she was widely 
honored. Hecate in the general belief of an- 
tiquity was associated with the guardianship of 
doors and roads, and her sanctuaries seem in 
general to have been little more than wayside 
shrines. A statue of the triple Hecate by 
Alcamenes stood near the entrance to the 
Acropolis of Athens, and she was worshiped in 


private houses. The crossroads were under her 
special protection, and at them sacrifices, es- 
pecially of dogs, were offered. At each new 
moon, also, the rich set out in her honor food, 
which was eaten by the poor. As a goddess 
of the night, Hecate is also associated with the 
lower world, a companion of Persephone, and 
guardian of her door. 81ie liad control of the 
spirits of the dead, goblins, and spectres; her 
coming was greeted by the liowling of dogs, and 
she was invoked by magicians and witclies. 
From these varied functions it is not strange 
that she became closely connected with Per- 
sephone and especially with Artemis. In art she 
was at first represented as a maiden carrying 
torches; this typo persisted through the classi- 
cal period. The common type, however, derived 
probably from her epithet TptoStrts (Lat, Trivia, 
‘where three roads meet’), was that of throe 
bodies, joined so as to face in three directions. 
In this three-bodied guise she represents, it has 
been held, the new, the full, and the waning 
moon. In the frieze of the great altar at 
Pergamon (q.v.), Hecate is shown as having 
three heads and six arms, but a single body, 
and this type appears occasionally in later 
works. Consult: Prcller-Robert, Gricchische 
Mythologie (Berlin, 1894) ; Gruppe, Oriachischa 
Mythologie, vol. ii (Munich, 1906) ; ,and es- 
pecially the article “Hekate” in Roschor, Lcm- 
Jeon der griechischen und rdmischen Mythologie 
(Leipzig, 1886-90), and in Pauly-VVissowa, 
Eeal-Encyclopadie der classischen Alter turns iris- 
semcJiaft, vol. vii (Stuttgart, 1912). For a dif- 
ferent view, which makes ITeeate originally an 
earth goddess, see Farnell, Gaits of the Greek 
States, vol. ii (Oxford, 1896). 

HEC'ATOMB (Lat. hecaiomho, from Gk. 
iKardfji^r], hekaiomhe, from iKardp, hekaion, hun- 
dred 4* hous, ox). Strictly, a sacrifice of 
100 oxen, but even in ibo Ilomerie poems a 
term for any sacrifice of a large number of ani- 
mals; thus, we hear of a hecatomb of 12 oxen 
or of 50 rams. The belief that the favor of the 
gods was dependent upon the size of the ofi'ering 
probably was one factor in inducing such large 
numbers of victims; but a power hil infiuence 
was also exerted by the dcsirh to feed the popu- 
lace, since only a small part of (‘ach victim was 
actually consumed upon the altar. Sec also 
Sacbiftck. 

HECK, Barbaba (1734-1804). One of the 
founders of the Methodist church in America. 
She was born, of German parentage, in Bally- 
garry, County Limerick, Ireland, a district 
which early felt the inOuence of Wesley’s ])reach- 
ing. She and her husband, Paul, came to 
America in 1760 and in 1766, with Philip I^m- 
bury, organized a Methodist society in New 
York City. The building of the famous old 
John Street Methodist Church was due, in great 
part, to her tireless energy. During the Revo- 
lution the Hocks retired to northern New York 
and finally to Canada, to be among Loyalists. 
They founded the earliest Methodist society in 
Canada. Consult W. H. Withrow, Barbara 
Beck: A Tale of Early Methodism (Cincinnati, 
1895). 

HEOK'ELPHONE. A member of the family 
of oboes (q.v.), named after its inventor, W. 
Heckel. Its range is from A to and the 
sound has a rich, mellow barytone quality. It 
was introduced into the orchestra by R. Strauss 
in his Salome ( 1905 ) . 

HECKLE, Fbibdbioh Kabl FBAJSfZ (1811- 
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81). A German revolutionist and American 
soldier. He was born at Eicbterslieim in Baden, 
Sept. 28, 1811, and after studying law in Heidel- 
berg became, in 1838, advocate of the Supreme 
Court in Mannheim. Elected in 1842 a member 
of the Second Chamber in Baden, he abandoned 
his ’profession for political life and soon grew 
popular among the more advanced elements of 
the opposition. He sat and voted with the Ex- 
treme Left, and his influence helped to oust the 
Blittersdorf ministry from office. In 1845, in 
conjunction with Itzstein, he conducted a demo- 
cratic campaign in Germany, during which he 
was arrested at Berlin and expelled from 
Prussia. In 1848 he employed his eloquence in 
revolutionary agitation, and he and Struve be- 
came leaders of the advanced Eevolutionary 
party. When the preliminary convention of the 
German nation {Das Yorparlament) met at 
Frankfort, Hecker endeavored, with the influence 
of his whole party, to constitute it into a 
permanent republican assembly. The frustra- 
tion of this effort led him to attempt to sur- 
prise the smaller governments of southern Ger- 
many with the bands of artisans which had come 
from France. Defeated at Kandern, in Baden, 
April 20, 1848, he fled into the Canton of Basel, 
where he conducted a radical newspaper and 
wrote his work, Die Volkserhelung in Baden, 
On being refused admission to the National 
Assembly at Frankfort, though twice elected to 
represent Thiengen, he emigrated to America, 
where he bought a farm at Bellville, 111. The 
Baden revolution (1849) brought him back to 
Europe; but finding the revolution over on his 
arrival, he returned to America. He was a 
colonel and brigadier general in the Union Army 
during the Civil War, raising a regiment and 
acquitting himself with distinction. During his 
later years Hecker watched with interest the 
founding of the new German Empire and was a 
stanch supporter of German interests in Amer- 
ica, He died at St. Louis, March 24, 1881. His 
Reden und Vorlcsungen were published in Ger- 
many in 1872 and were followed two years later 
by Betrachtungen uber den Kirohenstreit in 
Deutschland und die Infallihilitat, 

HECKEB, Isaac Thomas (1819-88). An 
American priest of the Roman Catholic church, 
founder of the Paulist Fathers. He was born in 
New York City and early in life engaged in busi- 
ness. In 1843 he was a member of the socialistic 
community at Brook Farm and later of that at 
Fruitlands, Mass. He also lived for some time 
with Henry D. Thoreau at the latter's ^‘Her- 
mitage.” In 1844 he was converted to the Ro- 
man Catholic faith and five years later was 
ordained to the priesthood by Cardinal Wise- 
man. He joined the Redemptorists, but with 
others was released from his vows to found in 
1858 the Congregation of St. Paul the Apostle, 
or Paulists (q.v.), in New York. Father Hecker 
was the founder and director of the Catholic 
Publication Society and also founded and edited 
from 1865 until his death the Catholic World, 
a popular Roman Catholic magazine in America. 
His writings also included : Questions of the 
Soul (1855); Aspirations of Nature (1857); 
Catholicity in the United States (1879). Con- 
sult Elliott, Life of Father Seeker (New York, 
1891), The appearance of an abridged and in- 
correct anonymous French version (1897; 6th 
ed., 1898) of Father Elliott’s volume evoked an 
attack by Abb4 Maignan, of the Congregation 
of St. Vincent de Paul, in Le Fhre Hecker, est-il 


un saint? (1898). This was succeeded by the 
so-called “Americanism” controversy, for the 
settlement of which Pope Leo XIII in 1899 
addressed an apostolical letter, the Tesiem Bene- 
volenticB, to Cardinal Gibbons. The charge had 
been made that the American Paulists had al- 
lowed too great departures from Catholic doc- 
trine and discipline, but the charge was not 
sustained. For an account of the matter, con- 
sult Sedgwick, Father Hecker (Boston, 1900). 

HECKER, Johann Julius (1707-68). A 
German educator, born at Werden, Prussia. He 
studied at Halle, where he specialized in peda- 
gogy. He had charge of the school systems in 
Potsdam and Berlin for a number of years. 
Hecker was the founder of a new type of school 
when in 1747 he opened the Oekonomisch-mathe- 
matische Realschule, probably the earliest of 
the Realschule of Germany to provide a non- 
classical curriculum. He also interested him- 
self in the training of teachers. At the com- 
mand of Frederick II of Prussia he drew up a 
system of regulations for the government of 
common schools, parts of which are still in force. 
Consult Fr. Ranke, Johann Julius Hecker (Ber- 
lin, 1861). 

HECKER, Justus Feiedrich Karl (1795- 
1850) . A German physician and writer of medi- 
cal history, born in Erfurt, Prussian Saxony. 
He was professor of medicine in the University 
of Berlin and wrote: Geschichte der Heilkunde 
(2 vols., 1822-29) ; Der schwarsie Tod im 14- 
Jahrlmndert (1832) ; Die Tamswut, eine Volks- 
kf'anlcheit im Mittelalter ( 1832 ) , translated into 
English by B. G. Babington, under the title 
“The Dancing Mania of the Middle Ages” 
(1875) ; Der englische Schweiss: Fin drsstlicher 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des 15, und 16. Jahrhun- 
derts (1834) ; De Peste Antoniniana Commenta- 
tio (1835); Geschichte der neuern Heilkunde 
(1839); Kinderfahrten, eine historisch-patho^ 
logisohe Skizze (1846). 

HECK'EWEL'^ER, John Gottlieb Ernes- 
TUS (1743-1823). An American pioneer mis- 
sionary and orator, born in Bedford, England. 
He came to Pennsylvania with his parents in 
1754, studied theology, and entered the Mora- 
vian ministry. In 1771 he became assistant to 
David Zeisberger (q.v ) , ’ who had charge of the 
missionary work of that church among the Indi- 
ans in the Ohio country, whither Heckewelder 
proceeded in that same year. In this service 
•he remained for 16 years. In 1792 and 1793 he 
assisted in drawing up treaties between the 
United States and the Indians, by whom he was 
greatly loved and trusted. He remained in Ohio 
until 1810, when he settled at Bethlehem, Pa., 
and engaged in writing the history of his labors 
and observations. He published: An Account 
of the History, Manners, and Customs of the 
Indian Nations who Once Inhabited Pennsyl- 
vania and the Neighboring States (1818), which 
was translated into both German and French; 
Narrative of the Mission of the United Brethren 
among the Delaware and Mohegan Inddans 
(1820) ; Names which the Lenni Lenape or Dela- 
voare Indians Give to Rivers, Streams, and Lo- 
calities (1822; new ed,, 1907). Many of his 
manuscripts are preserved in the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society. His narratives are valuable, 
though uncritical. Consult Rondthaler, Life of 
Heckewelder (Philadelphia, 1847). 

HECKLE. See Hackle. 

HECK3EONDWIKE, hek'mond-wlk. A man- 
ufacturing town in the West Riding of York- 
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sMre, Engfland, 10 miles southwest of Leeds. 
It lias coal mines, ironworks, machine shops, 
dye works, and is an important centre of carpet, 
blanket, and lieavy woolen manufactures. The 
town has good drainage, an ample water supply, 
and electric lighting. Pop., 1901, 9460; 1911, 
9016. 

HECKSCHER, hek'sher, Johann Gustav 
Wilhelm Moritz (1707-1865). A German 
politician, born in Hamburg. He served during 
the War of 1815 as a volunteer in the Hanseatic 
Corps and then studied at the universities of 
Gottingen and Heidelberg. Upon completing 
his studies, he first traveled all over the Conti- 
nent and then settled in Hamburg, where he 
practiced law, and after 1840 directed the poli- 
ties of the Eamhurger V achrichten. In 1848 
he was elected to the Vorparlament, in which 
he opposed the propositions of the Democratic 
party. In the National Assembly at Frankfort 
(1848-49) he was at first a member of the Left 
Centre, but inclined more and more to identify 
himself with the Right. He advocated the 
election of Archduke John of Austria as vicar 
of the provisional government, in which he him- 
self was appointed Minister of Justice, and op- 
posed the proposition to exclude Austria, and 
erect a German empire with a Prussian king 
as hereditary emperor. When a permanent 
government was established, he was sent as Min- 
ister to Turin and Naples and in 1853 to Vienna. 
Later he helped to organize the Pan-German 
party. 

HEC'^LA, or HEK'LA. A volcano in Iceland, 
situated in the southwestern part of the island, 
about 20 miles from the coast. It has an irregu- 
lar cone, built of lava, scoriae, and ashes, and 
bare of vegetation, which rises to a height of 
5100 feet above tbe sea. There are several sub- 
sidiary craters, besides the principal crater on 
the summit, and the cone is dissected by deep 
ravines, through which torrents rush down from 
the snow fields above. The Volcano has an ex- 
tremely wild and desolate appearance. Erup- 
tions take place at irregular intervals, the total 
number on record since the discovery of Iceland 
being 28. The most violent outbursts occurred 
in 1157, 1300, 1597, 1636, and 1766. In the 
last-named year a large area was buried be- 
neath the ejected lava and ashes. The volcano 
was again active from September, 1845, to 
April, 1846, and in March, 1878. See Iceland. 

HECTARE, or HEKTABE, HECTOGRAM,* 
HECTOLITER, HECTOMETER* See Metric 
System. 

HEC'TIC FEVER (from Gk. ^/ert/edy, helctir 
kosj consumptive, from hecsis, condition, 
from eohein^ to have). A type of fever, 

usually associated with tubercular disease, ab- 
scess, or septicaemia, distinguished by an after- 
noon or evening rise of temperature, during 
which the patient has bright eyes, flushed cheeks, 
and some nervous excitement, while afterward 
the temperature falls and profuse perspiration 
occurs. It is a common symptom of chronic 
suppuration from whatever cause, when the 
wound cannot be kept aseptic and well drained. 
The periodic rise in temperature is attributable 
to chronic blood poisoning, depending on the 
absorption of small quantities of the products 
of putrefaction or fermentation. The treatment 
must be directed towards the existing disease, 
of which it is generally a grave symptom, 

HEO'TOR (Lat., from Gk. *'E/crwp). The 
leader and mightiest warrior in the Trojan 


army, son of Priam and JTerul)a, Imslianrl of 
Andromache, and father of Astyanax or Sea- 
mandrius. In the Jhad bo appears as brav<‘ in 
battle, but liasty and ofi('n iin])rudoiii; ii(‘ is 
also full of reverence for the gods, tiniihT love 
for his family, and devoted patriotism. Dur- 
ing the absence of Achilles from tlie light ho 
storms tbe Greok oamp and ])ou(‘traios (woti to 
the ships. He is driven hack liy l^atroehis, the 
friend of Acbillos, but at length, by the help of 
Apollo, slays Patroclus. Roused by a thirst for 
vengeance, * Achilles is reconciled 'with Agamem- 
non and in divine armor routs the Trojans with 
fearful slaughter, and finally, after oliasing Hec- 
tor three times round the walls of Troy, slays 
him by tbe help of Athena and drags the body 
at bis chariot wheels to the Greek b1u])s. He, re 
the corpse is miraculously preserved from cor- 
ruption by the gods and Jinally ransomed by 
Priam. With the burial of Ih'ctor the Iliad 
closes. In the post-Homoric literature little is 
added to the picture of Hector. At Ilium be 
was worshiped as a liero, and similar ollVrings 
wore made at Thebes, whither it was said u*i 
oracle had commanded the removal of his bones. 
In art the combats of Hector witli varioxis 
Greek heroes, his death, tlie mallreai-nu'tit of 
his body, and bis ransom are favoriti' subji‘cts. 

The name “Hector” has been givim to one of 
the minor planets in the ])lanc of Jupiter’s orbit. 

HECTOR, Annie (French) (1825-1902). A 
British novelist, best known by her psmidonym 
“Mrs. Alexander,” born in Dublin, Ireland. She 
began writing at an early ag<‘, but with so little 
success that on her marriage hIu‘ laid aside 
her pen and resumed it only when the death of 
her husband obliged her to seek sonu‘ im^ans of 
maintenance. Among her noveds, some of which 
met eventually with considerable success, are; 
The Wooing OH (1873) ; JJcr Dvarost 
(1876); By Woman\<i WU (2 vols., 1886); 
Mona's Ghoioe (1887) ; ^-1 JAfe Interest (3 vols., 
1888); A Winning ffamrd (189(5); Barbara: 
Lady^s Maid and Peeress (1897). 

HECTOR, or ECTOR, Sir. The name of two 
knights in Artlmrian legend. S<5e Ector. 

HEC^tJBA (Lai., from Gk. ’E/cdp-i/, Jlahabe). 
The second wife of Priam, King of Troy, to 
whom she was said to have borne 19 ohildnm, 
inehiding Hector, Paris, Helenus, Cassandra, 
Doiphobus, Polydorus, and Troihis. In the 
Iliad Hecuba appears as brmgiug olTerings to 
Athena, trying to restrain Hector from battle, 
and lamenting his death. Tbe tragi'dians, and 
especially Euripides (q.v.), basing their work 
on the later epics, developed lier story, and it 
served as a source for still later poets. Before 
the birth of Paris she dreamed, it was said, 
that she bore a blazing torch which fired the 
whole city. From dread of the moaning of this 
omen, Paris was exposed. Another ejxisocle was 
her vengeance on Polymestor, King of Thrace, 
to whom Priam had sent his son Polydorus and 
much treasure for safe-keeping, Polyni(‘Htor 
murdered his ward and threw the body into tlu* 
sea, which -bore it to tbe shore of the Troad, 
where it was discovered by a servant of tbe now 
captive Hecuba. She then entiited Polymi^Htor 
to her tent and with her attendants slew his 
sons before his eyes and blinded him. Tbe loss 
of Polydorus was only one of her suife rings 
after the capture of Troy, for she saw her hus- 
band and her sons slain, her grandson Astyanax, 
son of Hector, thrown from the walls of" Troy, 
and her daughter Polyxena sacrificed at the 
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-omb of Achilles, while the lot assigned her 
Ls slave to her most hated enemy, Odysseus, 
Che legends of her end varied, as in one version 
;he was transformed into a dog, which sprang 
nto the sea and was drowned (consult Ovid, 
Metamorphoses, iii, 399-575), while in another 
ler lamentations and curses so angered the 
Greeks that they stoned her. Her name became 
iroverbial for a sorrowful fate. Some have re- 
garded her as a goddess to whom dogs were 
lacred. 

HECtTBA, or HEC^ABE. A tragedy by Eu- 
•ipides, produced about 424 b.c. It deals with 
;he revenge of Hecuba on Polymestor, King of 
Dhrace, who had murdered her youngest son, 
^olydorus, previously consigned by Priam to his 
guardianship. The tragic pathos of the play is 
ilso heightened by the introduction in the first 
)art of the story of Poly;s:ena, the daughter of 
Tecuba, who was sacrificed by the Greeks to 
he shade of Achilles. The play is somewhat 
acking in unity. 

HECYBA, hgs^-ra (Lat., from Gk. 'E/cupd, 
nother-in-law ) . A comedy by Terence, produced 
n 165 B.c. 

HEDA, ha'da, Wilubm Claesz (c.1594- 
J.1678). A Dutch still-life painter. He was 
)orn probably at Haarlem. It is unknown under 
vhom he studied, but he was prominent among 
irtists, having been dean of the Haarlem Guild 
n 1631 and in 1651, Aside from this nothing 
s known of the events of his life. He is one of 
he most attractive of the Dutch still-life 
jainters. Although minute in execution, his 
)aintings are good in color and admirably eom- 
}osed. His subjects are usually "breakfast 
)ieces,” sometimes elaborate in character — food 
ipon rich plate, oysters with the peeled lemon, 
)read, wine in stately beakers, and pastry; at 
)thers a more humble repast — ham, bread, wal- 
luts, and beer. He is well represented in al- 
nost all important German and Dutch galleries ; 
ilso at Vienna, in the Louvre, and in the Ha- 
ional Gallery, London. 

HEDBESa, hedber-y^ Fbans Teqdob (1828- 
L908). A Swedish dramatist, born at Stock- 
lolm. He was appointed reader, and then 
.eacher, at the Royal Theatre in Stockholm 
(1861), and later director of the New Theatre, 
3^othenburg (1881). In 1883 he gave up this 
position to ‘devote himself entirely to writing. 
Tis works include comedies, tragedies, poems, 
itc. The best known of his plays is BroUoppet 
Ulf&sa (1865). He also wrote Karahteris- 
)iher ooli Portratter af 8vensha Skddespelare 
(1884) and Karakteristiher och Portratter af 
^venska Operasangare (1885), besides other 
vorks dealing with theatrical subjects. — ^His son 
Fob (1862- ) wrote novels of abnormal psy- 

jhology, including Judas and Ouf Torpa and 
iramas of like character, among them Gerhard 
jhrim (1897), Amor och Hymen (1905), the 
irama Johan Ulfstierna ( 1907 ) , and the recluse 
tragedy Mikael (1908). 

HEDDA G-ABIiEB, hed'd^ gabler. A play 
3 y Henrik Ibsen (1890), and the name of its 
leroine, an eccentric woman who, disappointed 
in her marriage with a young savant, attempts 
bo regain her influence over a former lover, 
Eilert, now under the good influence of a former 
school friend of Hedda. He loses the manu- 
script of a new work which is to make him fa- 
mous, and Hedda’s husband finds it, but she 
destroys the work. When Eilert, in despair, 
thinks of suicide, she gives him a pistol with 
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which he ends his life in a low resort, and Hedda 
kills herself 

HEB'DING, Elijah ( 1780-1852 ) . An Amer- 
ican Methodist Episcopal bishop. He was born 
in Pine Plains, Dutchess Co., N. Y., and began 
to preach in Vermont when 19 years old. Dur- 
ing most of the time between 1807 and 1824 he 
was presiding elder in New Hampshire, in Port- 
land, Me., and in Boston. In 1824 he was 
elected Bishop, and during the formative period 
of the churchb growth he exercised a powerful 
influence. He was one of the founders of Zioyi^s 
Herald, the first Methodist paper in the country, 
and author of a Discoiif'se on the Administration 
of Discipline (1842). Hedding College, Abing- 
don, 111., was named for him. Consult D. W. 
Clark, Life and Times of Rev, Elijah Hedding, 
D.D. (New York, 1855). 

HEB'BLE, or HE ALB ( of Scandinavian 
origin; cf. Icel. hafald, thrum for holding the 
weft). In weaving, the threads of the warp 
are so arranged that at each passage of the 
shuttle backward and forward a certain num- 
ber of the warp threads are raised and the 
remainder lowered; this is done with vertical 
threads, cords, or wires, with a small loop in the 
middle through which the warp thread is passed, 
there being one of the vertical threads for each 
horizontal or warp thread. These threads or 
wires are known as heddles, or healds. See 
IjOOM. 

HEDENSTIEBiNA, ha'den-styer-na, Kael 
Joseph Alfred (1852-1906). A Swedish author, 
born at Vedfisa (Smfiland province). In 1879 
he became connected with the staff of the 8m&- 
landsposten at Vexib and in 1890 was made 
editor in chief of that journal. In addition to 
several volumes descriptive of Swedish peasant 
life, he wrote a series of popular humorous arti- 
cles, published weekly in the Posten over the 
name ""Sigurd” and in part collected in a trans-' 
lation into German by Krusenstierna and Lang- 
feldt, entitled Allerlei Leute (Leipzig, 1892-97). 
His best works are: Btuta-Perssons Josua 
(1899), 8venssons (1903), Petterssons Lina 
(1906). 

HEBEWARY. See Khlen-Belasi-Hede- 

WAEY. 

HEBGE (AS. hecg, hege, OHG. Jiecga, hegga, 
Ger. Eecke, hedge; connected with AS. hege, Eng. 
hay, and AS. heawan, Eng, hew), A fence 
formed generally of growing shrubs or trees 
and cultivated either for defense or ornament. 
Hedges are much used in England, Italy, and in 
other countries where wood for fences is scarce. 
For many situations they are particularly 
adapted, owing to the protection which they af- 
ford from high winds. The height to which they 
are permitted to grow should be accommodated 
to the requirements of the locality. Hedges in 
Great Britain are generally formed of hawthorn 
(q.v.). Beech hedges are very common aroxmd 
gardens and pleasure grounds, and a hedge of 
beech and hawthorn mixed is common in many 
places. Holly makes an excellent ornamental 
hedge, much in use for gardens and pleasure 
grounds. Ornamental hedges are sometimes 
formed of yew, hornbeam, lime, and other trees. 
In the United States osage orange {Madura au- 
rantiaca) and honey locust [Gleditschia triacan- 
ihos) are considered the best hedges for fence 
purposes. For ornamental hedges California 
privet {Ligustrum ovalifolium) , Norway spruce 
(Pioea ewcelsa), American arbor vitse {Thuja oc~ 
cidentalis), common hemlock {Tsuga canaden- 
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sis), Japan quince {Cydonia japonica), Deutzia 
scabra, and some spireas and viburnums are used. 

HEDGE; Frederic Henry (1805-90). An 
American clergyman, critic, and philosopher, 
born at Cambridge, Mass. He was a son of Levi 
Hedge, professor of logic and metaphysics in 
Harvard College. He studied in Germany under 
the care of George Bancroft from 1818 to 1823 
and graduated at Harvard (1825) and from 
the Divinity School at Cambridge in 1828, 
becoming a Unitarian minister. In 1857 he 
was made professor of ecclesiastical history in 
the Harvard Divinity School and editor of the 
Christian Ewaminer (1867-CO). From 1872 to 
1881 he was professor of German at Harvard. 
To literary criticism he contributed Prose 
Writers of Germany (1848) and Hours toith 
German Classics (1886) ; to religious and philo- 
sophical criticism: Reason in Religion (1865); 
The Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition 
(1870) ; Martin Luther and Other Essays (1888). 
He wrote also several hymns and translations 
from the German poets and prepared a liturgy 
for the Unitarian church (1856). His chief 
significance to American thought was the atten- 
tion hiS'Work called to German scholarship and 
literature. 

HEDGE^BOTE'. See Haybote. 

HEDGE^HOG'. One of a genus {Erinacons) 
of insectivorous quadrupeds, the tyi^e of the 
family Erinaceid®. The muzzle is rather elon- 
gated, the neck short, the limbs short, the feet 
five-toed, the claws strong, the tail short, the 
body covered with short spines on the upper part 
and with hair below and capaKde of being rolled 
up into a ball. Tlie teeth are 36 in numlier, 20 
in the upper jaw and 16 in the lower; the middle 
incisors are very long and stand forward. Like 
many other inseetivora, hedgehogs arc by no 
means limited to insect food, but prey on larger 
animals, as reptiles, small quadrupeds, and 
birds; they arc fond of eggs and of milk and in 
confinement will readily eat soaked bread, cooked 
vegetables, or porridge. Their power of rolling 
themselves into a ball, from which the spines 
project on every side, is their means of protec- 
tion from enemies. The spines are curiously 
bent near the root and so set that on the con- 
traction of the muscles by which the animal 
rolls itself up they are held firmly in their posi- 
tion, their points towards the adversary. TJiey 
are very strong and sharp, and their elasticity 
is so great that the animal can sustain falls 
from considerable heights without apparent in- 

The common hedgehog {Erinaceus europouus) 
is a native of all Europe and of western Asia. 
Its short ears are one of its distinctive specific 
characters. It is seldom more than 9 ^4 inches in 
length. Its spines are about an inch long. It 
readily kills snakes, and even vipers, which it 
eats, beginning always at the tail. It brings 
forth from two to four young at a birth and 
provides for the occasion a curiously constructed 
nest, mostly of dry leaves, of which the roof is 
capable of throwing off the rain. The young arc 
blind at first, their ears are closed, and their 
bodies are covered with soft, incipient spines. 
In winter the hedgehog becomes torpid, retiring 
to a hole at the base of a tree, beneath roots, or 
in some such situation. It provides no winter 
store, and few animals hibernate so completely. 
The, hedgehog is easily tamed, becomes very 
familiar, and is very useful in houses where 
cockroaches are troublesome. Hight is its period 


of activity. Its flesh is eaten in some parts of 
Europe, but in Great Britain only by gypsies, 
who roll the animal up in a ball of clay and so 
roast it. Spain, Italy, and Sicily have each their 
subspecies of the common hedgeliog. Al)out 18 
other species of hedgehogs are found in dilVerent 
parts of Asia and Africa, but no closely related 
animal is included in the American fauna. See 
Plate of PORCUIMNES AND HEDGEnOGM. 

HEDGEHOG PLAHT (so called from the 
shape). A name given to those species of medic 
(Medicago) in which the pods are s])irally 
twisted and rolled up into a ball, beset with 
spines. The peculiar appearance of tlu^ pods 
makes them objects of interest, on wliich ac- 
count they sometimes find a pla(*e on flowcu* 
borders. Like other medics, they are useful as 
sheep and cattle food in countries whore they 
abound. They arc particularly plentiful ou 
sandy grounds near the sea in some parts of 
South America, and their burlike pods are oft<‘u 
abundant in South American wool. Medioago 
hispida, the bur clover, is frequently sown in the 
Soutliern States for winter pastur(‘. 

HEDGE HYSSOP. See Gratiola. 

HEDGE MUSTARD, t^usynibrimn. A genus 
of plants of the family Cruel f eras mostly annual 
or perennial herbs, with various foliage, ydlow 
or white flowers, and long, roundish, or siv- 
angled pods. Several species are iiati\*es of 
Europe, of which one, the common hedge mus- 
tard {Sisymbrium officinale), was once em- 
ployed in medicine for catarrh and other ail- 
ments, and still is sometimes culiivat(‘d as a 
potherb on account of its mild pungency. It 
is abimdantly introduced into the Ihiited States, 
where it is considered a troublesome W(‘e(l. 
Broad-leaved hedge mustard, or London ro«k(‘i 
(Sisymbrium irio), is said to have sprung up 
in great abundance on the ground desolated by 
the fire of London in 1060. ''rhero arc a num- 
ber of other weedy species, Sisytnbriunb sophia 
is sometimes known as flixweed. Sisymhriiiin 
alliaria, or AUiaria officinalis, has a garlic-like 
odor. Sisymbrium aUissimum, a recent intro- 
duction into America, where it is known as 
tumbling mustard, has become a troublesome 
weed in many localities. 

HEDGE HETTLE. See Staoiiys. 

HEDGES, h5j'5z, Job Elmer (1862- ). 

An American Republican politician find lawyer. 
He was born at Elizabeth, H. J., and graduated 
from Princeton University in 1884 and from 
Columbia Law School in 1886. Ho was secre- 
tary to Mayor Strong of New York City in 
1805-07, city magistrate in 1807-08, and for a 
time Deputy Attorney-General of New York; 
was appointed to represent the United States 
on the International Fisheries OommiHsion; in 
1912 was the candidate of the Republican party 
for Governor of New York; and in 1014 was 
defeated (at the first direct primaries) for the 
governorship nomination by Charles S, Whit- 
man. As a lawyer, his practice was in connec- 
tion with the firm of Hedges, Ely, and Frankol 
of New York City. St. Lawrence University 
conferred on him the degi'ee of LL.D. in 1914. 
He became noted as a public speaker and is 
author of Common Sense in Politics (1910). 

HEDGES, Killingworth (c.l845- ). 

An English engineer, px’ivately educated. He 
worked on ihe North Holland Sea Canal and the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway, installed an 
electric-lighting plant at the Liverpool docks 
in 1878, was one of the first to install electric 
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lights on steamships, gind about 1899 turned his 
attention to lightning conductors. He modified 
the Clerk Maxwell system, substituting rain 
pipes for ordinary lightning rods, and in 1900 
was a leader in forming the Lightning Research 
Committee, whose report was published in 1905. 
He wrote: Continental Electric Light Central 
Stations (1892); American Electric Street 
Railioays (1894); Modern Lightning Conduc- 
tors (1905). 

HEDGE SPABBOW, Hedge Waeblee, or 
Dunnock. a familiar European warbler {Pru- 
nella modularis). It is not quite as large as 
the house sparrow, which it somewhat resembles 
in dull-brownish plumage, but in little else. It 
feeds principally on insects. It is one of the 
earliest spring songsters, having a sweet plain- 
tive song. The nest, of green moss, roots, and 
wool, lined with hair, is usually placed rather 
low in a bush or hedge. The eggs are four or 
five in number, of a delicate and spotless bluish 
green. 

HEDIN, he-den', Sven Anders (1865- ). 

A Swedish explorer, born at Stockholm and edu- 
cated there and at Upsala (1885), at Berlin and 
at Halle, wSlere in 1892 he received the doc- 
torate. He traveled in southwestern Asia in 
1885-86 and gave an account of his journey in 
Cenom Persien, Mesopotamien och Kaukasien 
(1887) ; was a member of the Swedish commis- 
sion to Teheran, which he described in Konung 
Oscar^s heskickning till Schahen of Persien 
(1892). In the years 1894 to 1897 he traveled 
through East Turkestan, the Pamir, the Takla- 
Makan Desert, northern Tibet, and the Desert of 
Ordos, reaching Peking and returning west 
through Mongolia and Siberia, and in the latter 
year won the Karl Ritter medal from the Berlin 
Geographical Society. These journeys, performed 
at times amid extraordinary hardships, were de- 
scribed in Through Asia (1899), which made 
the author’s reputation in England and America; 
and, less popularly, in Petermanns Mitteilungen 
(1900): “Die geographisch-wissenschaftlichen 
Ergebnisse meiner Reisen in Central Asien, 1894- 
97.” Hedin’s expedition of 1899-1902 explored 
the lower course of the Tarim, the county be- 
tween it and the Tchertchen-Darya, the region of 
Lom-Nor, the Desert of Gobi, and the greater 
part of Tibet. He made two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to enter the sacred city of Lhasa. In 
1906-08 he made another expedition to Tibet, 
the geographical results of which were note- 
worthy. On this occasion he took a number of 
meteorological observations which constitute the 
jfirst record of the kind for this region. His 
memoir on the physical geography of Tibet 
studied on this trip was equally important. The 
data accumulated on this trip enabled him to 
compile the first detail map, on a scale of 1 to 
1,000,000, of that section of Asia. In 1911 he 
was elected a member of the Paris Academy of 
Science^; in 1912 he was raised to the nobility 
by the King of Sweden in recognition of his 
work, and in 1914, at the request of the Ger- 
man Emperor, he visited Belgium to investigate 
destruction caused there by the war in Europe. 
His best-known work is Scientific Results of a 
Journey in Central Asia (6 vols. and 2 vols. 
maps, Stockholm, 1904-08). 

HEDJAZ. See Hejaz. 

HEDJAZ (hej-hz') 3EIAILWAY, The. See 

iPfTR.'K'TnV 

HEDLEY, hgdTi, JOHN CuTHBERT (1837- 
1915). An English Benedictine and Roman 


Catholic bishop. He was born at Morpeth, was 
educated at Ampleforth College, Yorkshire, and 
in 1854 entered the English Congregation of the 
Benedictine Order. He was ordained priest in 
1862, was consecrated auxiliary Bishop in 1873, 
and in 1881 became Bishop of Newport. He 
wrote several volumes of sermons: Christian In- 
heritance (1894) ; A Retreat (1895) ; Lex Levi- 
tarurn (1905); The Holy Eucharist (1907). 

HE'^DONISM (from Gk. ijdovTi, hedone, pleas- 
ure; connected with hedys, Lat. suamSf 

Goth, suts, OHG. suoisi, Ger. siiss, Eng. sweet j 
Skt. svadUi sweet, from svad, to make pleasant, 
to taste). The theory that pleasure is the high- 
est human good (ethical hedonism), or that 
pleasure is the only end that can be pursued 
(psychological hedonism). The distinction be- 
tween these two types of hedonism has not 
always been kept clear, and the result, is that the 
history of hedonism often presents very confus- 
ing because confused systems. In the very brief 
outline we shall give of this history we shall 
not distinguish between these two types of he- 
donism, although a critical estimate of hedonism 
would require this distinction. Such an esti- 
mate we shall give briefly in the last two para- 
graphs. In Occidental speculation hedonism ap- 
peared very early and was vigorously asserted 
by many sophists (q.v.). Aristippus (q.v.) and 
his school (see Ctbenaic School) made hedon- 
ism their central doctrine. Aristippus seems 
at times to have insisted upon the supreme value 
of the pleasure of the moment and to have lost 
sight of the necessity, even for securing pleasure, 
of considering the future. But while many 
of the sayings attributed to him have this irra- 
tional character, the value he set upon insight 
would seem to indicate that it was not his inten- 
tion to hold up as ideal the man who completely 
ignored all the hedonic consequences of his 
action. Epicurus (q.v.) laid more emphasis on 
the desirability of choosing “productive” pleas- 
ures, to use Bentham’s phraseology, i.e., pleas- 
ures whose consequences are not painful. But 
however they differed in other points, all the 
ancient hedonists were agreed that the pleasure 
of the agent was, for the agent himself, the su- 
preme end. A disinterested desire for some one 
else’s good was not recognized as possible; or, 
if possible, it was regarded as perverse. Early 
modern hedonists (see Hobbes; Locke) were 
almost or quite as individualistic as the an- 
cients. But with Cumberland, Hutcheson, and 
Hume, a new phase of hedonism was introduced, 
viz., the theory that not the agent’s greatest 
pleasure, but “joy in widest commonalty spread,” 
is the supreme end of moral action (universal- 
istic hedonism, or utilitarianism, q.v.). 

Psychological hedonism is controverted by well- 
known facts. So far is man from always seek- 
ing pleasure that in most of his actions he has 
no thought of pleasure. He acts from automatic 
impulse, from instinct, from habit, from desire 
for certain objective ends, as well as occasionally 
from desire for pleasure. It has even been de- 
nied that there can be any desire for pleasure, 
although this is, without doubt, an extreme po- 
sition. The tendency among many writers at the 
present day is to maintain that the affections, 
i.e., pleasantness and unpleasantness, are the 
motives or mainsprings of voluntary action, and 
not that pleasure and the avoidance of pain 
is the end of action. The difference between a 
motive and an end is that between an efficient 
and a final cause (see Causaxity), although it 
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sliould be remarked that motive is often used as 
synonymous with end. This view that the affec- 
tions are the motives of actions, so far as these 
actions are voluntary, is not to be confused with 
hedonism as above defined, which is a theory of 
ends, not of cause. However, the term “hedon- 
ism” has sometimes been used to designate this 
view. 

Ethical hedonism is beset at the outset with 
one great difficulty. It is often argued that 
hedonism is not practicable unless all pleasures 
can be compared in some way with each other. 
Who shall say whether the pleasures of the table 
ai'e greater or less than those of the opera? The 
question can be only approximately answered by 
each individual according to his own tastes- And 
even such an answer can claim no uniform ap- 
plicability. At one time, e.g., when extremely 
hungry, even the most enthusiastic lover of music 
might prefer beefsteak to Wagner, while just 
after an epicurean banquet the gourmand might 
temporarily prefer music. The greatest sum of 
pleasures either for the agent or for the race 
would be a very difficult ideal to set before one, 
except in the abstract — too difficult, perhaps, to 
make it the criterion of morality for the ordi- 
nary man. But the difficulty of it must not he 
a bar if on sufficient ground it can be proved 
that man ought to seek the greatest pleasure 
either of himself or of others. But how are we 
to prove that such an obligation obtains? The 
final appeal of hedonists is generally to reason, 
it being maintained that the reasonable man in- 
variably prefers the greatest pleasure to any- 
thing else. Consult: Watson, Hedonistic The- 
ories from Aristippus to Spencer (Glasgow, 
1895) ; Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics (6th 
ed., London, 1901 ) ; J. C. Palmer, A Plea for 
Hedonism (Wooster, Ohio, 1903) ; Max Zerbst, 
Die Philosophic der^ Freude (Leipzig, 1904). 
Consult the authorities referred to under Utili- 
TAMAJiTISM; EtHICS. 

HEDOUIliT, a'dwhiJT^ Edmond (1820-89). A 
French painter, etcher, and lithographer. He 
was born at Boulogne-sur-Mer and studied 
painting under Delaroche and etching under Nan- 
teuiL He began as a painter of genre and land- 
scape scenes of peasant life, especially in Spain 
and the Orient; and he painted decorative pieces 
in the Theatre Franqais and the Palais Royal. 
One of his landscapes, “Gleaners Overtaken by 
Storm” (1857), is in the Luxembourg. But it is 
chiefly as an etcher that he established a de- 
served reputation. In this medium he copied 
the works of Teniers, Boueber, Millet, Bida, and 
others, and illustrated the entire works of Mo- 
Mre (1881-91), Rousseau’s Confessions, and 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 

HEDOTJVILLE, fi'doo'v^F, Gabriel Marie 
Joseph THtoORE, Count d’ (1755-1825). A 
French general and diplomat, born at Laon and 
educated at La Flfeche and at the Military School. 
In 1797 he was made Governor of Santo Do- 
mingo, but was^ unable to cope with Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, ancL returned to France two years 
afterward. In 1801 he was made Minister to 
Russia, in 1805 went on diplomatic missions in 
Italy, and, with Josephine, to Strassburg and 
Munich. After the peace with Austria he was 
Plenipotentiary at Frankfort, but in 1814 voted 
for the overthrow of the Empire, He was made 
Count in 1818 and was appointed to the commis- 
sion on the disputes between France and the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 


HEDWia, ImWlK (1174-1243). The patron 
saint of Silesia, a daughter of Bcuthold IV of 
Meran. In her twelfth year she was married to 
Duke Henry I of Silesia, who died in 1238. She 
entered a Cistercian cloister which slu' laid 
founded near Breslau, and died tlun-c. Consult 
Sainte Hedwige (Bar-lc-Duc, 1895). 

HEDWia, or JADWIGA, yad-ve'ga (1371- 
99). Queen of Poland, daughter of Louis tiie 
Great of Poland and Hungary. AfttT liis death 
(1382) the Poles put her on the throne. In 
1386 she married Jagellon of Litbminia, who 
embraced Roman Christianity and became known 
as Wladislaw (Ladislas). 

HEEL ELY. A local name in the Southern 
and Western States for the ox botfly [Hypo- 
derma Uncata) , derived from the fact tlnit the 
adults hover around the heels of cattle for the 
purpose of laying their 
eggs on the hairs, whence 
they will be licked off. 

See Bot. 

HEEM, ham, Jan 
Davidsz de (1606-84). 

The most celebrated 
still-life and flower 
painter of the Dutch 
school. Tie was born at 
Utrecht and studied un- 
der his father, David de 
Heem, a painter of still 
life. We know but little 
of his life. In 1620, and 
during the years follow- 
ing, he was active at Leyden, and in 1635 he 
became a member of the Painters’ Guild, and in 
1637 a burgher, of Antwerp. In 1667 h(‘ re- 
turned to Utrecht, but during tlie French inva- 
sion of 1672 he fled to Antwerp, remaining there 
until his death in 1084. IJeem’s x>ictxireH repr('- 
sent for the most part vas(?s or garlands of 
flowers, dishes of fruits, musical instniuuaiis, 
and oimaments of various kinds. They are oft(‘n 
of moral intent and point a lesson,* as in tin* 
subjects called “Vanitas.” They were at first 
small in size, in the brown tones, and with tlui 
detailed execution of the earlier Utrecht paint- 
ers. Then his treatment be(iame more pictorial, 
the arrangement more skillful, the torn* and 
chiaroscuro more delicate — apparently unden* the 
influence of the youthful Rembrandt, wlio was 
then at Leyden. At Antwerp he was influtmeed 
by Seghers, and his work became more grandi- 
ose in form; but it I’emained essentially Dutch 
in its minute and loving fidelity to nature and 
pronounced chiaroscuro. Even in his own day 
his *work was popular and commanded higii 
prices. It is now found in nearly all the prin- 
cipal galleries of Europe, especially in those of 
Holland, Belgium, and Geripany.— the De Oeem 
family embraced a number of’ painters diwoted 
to still life. Jan’s brother, David Davidsz, and 
his cousin, Jan, his three sons, David, Gomel is, 
and Jan, and even his grandson, David Oornelis, 
practiced the art. By far the most ira()ortant‘ 
was his son and pupil, CoiiNELia ( 1631-95), who 
is recorded as member of the guild at Antwerp 
and as practicing at The Hague in 1678. Al- 
though his style resembles his faihew’s sufficieutly 
to be often confounded with it, bis work is not 
of equal excellence. He is •repr(*H(‘nted in tluj 
principal European museums. Consult Bode, 
Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting 
(London, 1909). 

HEEH3KERK, hfimsflverk, Martin van, 
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properly Martin van Veen (1498-1574). A 
Dutch historical and portrait painter. He 
was born at Heeniskerk, near Haarlem, where 
his father was a field laborer. He first studied 
at Haarlem under Jacob Willemsz, later with 
Jan Laicasz at Delft, and again at Haarlem un- 
der Jan Scorel, from whom he derived his predi- 
lection for Italian art. In 1532-37 he journeyed 
to Italy, stopping at Rome, where he was greatly 
Influenced by Michelangelo. After his return 
to Haarlem he quickly acquired a great reputa- 
tion and painted many altarpieces for Haarlem, 
Amsterdam, Alkmar, Delft, and other Dutch 
cities, destroyed in the religious wars which 
followed. He was dean of the Painters’ Guild in 
1540. Although a man of considerable talent, 
his painting, except portraits, is little more 
than a mannered imitation of the Italian. He 
seems also to have made architectural designs, 
e.g., the Houtpoort (a gate of Haarlem, now 
destroyed), designed glass paintings and tapes- 
tries, and also etched a few plates. A large part 
of his artistic activity consisted in designing 
line engravings executed by others, which lie 
was the earliest artist in Holland to do. Over 
600 of such engravings survive. His surviving 
paintings are best represented in the gallery of 
Haarlem, which possesses “St. Luke Painting 
the Virgin” ( 1532 ) ; “Ecce Homo” ( a triptych, 
now transferred to canvas) ; “The Brazen Ser- 
pent”; and three others. In the cathedral of 
Linkdping, Sweden, is a colossal altar with the 
“Scenes from the Passion” and the “Life of St. 
Lawrence.” Heemskerk is also represented at 
Delft, The Hague, Berlin, Vienna, and by a 
portrait of his father, Jacob van Veen (1532), 
in the Metropolitan Museum, Hew York. Two 
sketchbooks by him are in the Berlin Museum, 
besides which 189 drawings, mostly in the Cabi- 
net of Engravings, Copenhagen, survive. Con- 
sult his biography by Preibisz (Leipzig, 1911). 

HEEP, Uriah. A very “’umble” person and 
a most egregious hypocrite in Dickens's David 
Copperfield. 

HEEB, *har, OswaEd (1809-83). A Swiss 
naturalist, born at Hieder-Utzwyl. He was 
director of the botanical gardens at Zurich 
(1835-83), and after 1851 professor of botany 
at the University of Zurich and at the Poly- 
technicum. His earliest publications were on 
entomology, but his most important contribu- 
tions to science were his works on the fossil 
plants and insects of the Tertiary period, nota- 
bly Flora Tertiaria Helvetia (3 vols., 1854-58) ; 
Die XJrmelt der Sehioeiss^ilSGS; 2d ed., 1879); 
Die fossile Flora der Polarldnder (7 vols., 1868- 
83) ; Beitrage zur Kreideflora (1869-72) ; Flora 
Fossilis Helvetica (1877). Consult J, J. Heer 
and Schroter, Oswald Heer, LehensMld eines 
schweizerischen N aturforschers (Zurich, 1885— 
87), and Malloizel, Oswald Heer: Bibliographie 
et taile iconographique (Berlin, 1888). 

HEEBrEET, ha^'ren, Arnold Hermann Lud- 
wig (1760-1842). An eminent German scholar, 
born at Arbergen, near Bremen, where his father 
was at that time pastor. He was educated at 
the cathedral school of Bremen and at the 
University of Gbtiingen. His first published 
work was an edition of Menander's De Encomiis 
(1785); somewhat later appeared the Eologce 
Phgsicce et Ethicce of Stobaeus (1792-1801). In 
collecting materials for the latter he visited 
Italy, the Netherlands, and France. In 1794 he 
was appointed professor of philosophy, and in 
1801 professor of history, at Gottingen. In 


1793-96 appeared at Gottingen his Ideen iiher 
Politik, den Verkelir und den Handel der vor- 
nehmsten Vbllcer der alien Welt (4th ed., 6 
vols., 1824-26; Eng. trans., Oxford, 1833). This 
*work has secured him a place among the most 
eminent modern historians and is still of much 
value because in it for the first time proper 
heed was given to such matters as the constitu- 
tions, the economic relations, and the financial 
systems of the ancient peoples. If his Geschichie 
des Btudlums der klassischen L^ttcratur seit 
dem Wiederauflelen der Wisse^ischaften (2 vols., 
1797-1802; 2(i ed., 1822) proved less satisfac- 
tory to scholars, his Geschichie der Btaaten des 
Altertmns (5th ed., 1826; Eng. trans., Oxford, 
1840) and his Geschichie des europaischen 
Btaatensy stems wid seiner Oolonien (5th ed., 
1830) abounded in new views and acute exposi- 
tions. For his Versuch einer Entioicheli{ng der 
Folgen der Kreuzzuge (1808), he received the 
prize from the Institute of France. His Ver- 
m%sohte historische Bchriften (1803-08) contain 
some very interesting treatises. In 1821-30 he 
published an edition of all his historical works 
{Historische Werhe), in 15 volumes, at Got- 
tingen. 

HEEBINGEN, ha'ring-en, JosiAS 0. O, von 
(1850- ). A German soldier, born at Kassel. 

He was educated in the Gymnasium of his native 
city, later was member of a cadet corps, and in 
1867 entered military service in the Eightieth 
Regiment of Foot Guards. He was a sublieuten- 
ant in the Franeo-Prussian War, after which he 
was promoted through the various grades to 
that of captain (18^80), major (1887), and 
colonel (1895), during this time seeing varied 
service. His ability as an organizer and ad- 
ministrator resulted in his appointment to ma- 
jor general in 1898 with directorship of the 
army administration department in the War 
Ministry. There followed his promotion to lieu- 
tenant general (1901), after 1903 with com- 
mand of the Twenty-second Division, and to 
general of infantry with command of the Second 
Army Corps (1906). In T909 Heeringen en- 
tered the ministries of State and War and be- 
came inspector general. For his part as a leader 
of the German army in 1914, see War in 
Europe. 

" HEERMANN, har'man, Hugo (1844- *). 

A distinguished German violinist, born at Heil- 
bronn. He studied at the Brussels Conservatory 
under Meerts, F4tis, and De B4riot. In 1865 he 
became concert master of the Museum Konzerte 
at Frankfort. When in 1878 the Hoch Con- 
servatory was established, he was appointed 
principal violin professor. In 1904 he resigmed 
and established a private violin school. He 
came to America in 1907 as concert master of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. As a soloist, 
he plays rather in scholarly than temperamental 
fashion. He was one of the very first violinists 
to play the Brahms concerto, at a time when 
that noble work was regarded as a monstrosity. 
His greatest fame is as a quartet player. In 
1914 he accepted the headship of the violin de- 
partment at the Geneva Conservatory. 

HEERMANS, A. See Herrmann, A. 

HEEELE, ha^fe-le, Karl Joseph von (1809-^ 
93). A Roman Catholic bishop and scholar. 
He was horn at Unterkochen, not far from 
Stuttgart, Wurttemberg, March 15, 1809, gradu- 
ated at Tflbingen, and in 1840 received a pro- 
fessorship in the Catholic theological faculty, 
where he lectured on Church history, Christian 
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archaeology, and patrology. From 1842 to 1845 
he was a member of the Wiirttemberg Chamber 
of Deputies. He was consecrated Bishop of 
Rottenburg in 18C9 and took a prominent part 
in the Vatican Council, where he was foremost^ 
among those who spoke and voted against the 
dogma of papal infallibility. In 1870 he pub- 
lished Causa Honorii Fapce against it. At first 
he refused to proclaim it in his diocese, but on 
April 21, 1871, did so, and in 1872 gave his 
public assent to it on the ground that to refuse 
assent to what the church had proclaimed would 
be to “set his own infallibility in the place of 
the infallibility of the church.” In 1874 he de- 
clined the archbishopric of Freiburg offered to 
him by the Baden government, on the ground- 
that he could not take the oath which was de- 
manded from the bishops in Prussia and Baden. 
His most important work, based on the study 
of original materials, is the Konsiiliengeschiclite, 
a history of the councils of all grades, in nine 
volumes. Hefelc’s part of the work extends to 
the Council of Florence, but, with H[ergenrother’s 
appendix, the work goes to Trent. The Eng- 
lish translation (5 vols., Edinburgh, 1871-90) 
goes as far as 738. Hef ole’s Life of Ximenes 
(1844) has been translated (London, 1860). 
He died in Rottenburg, June 6, 1893. 

HEF'FERHAH, Mr. Michael. The nom de 
plume which Samuel Ferguson signed to Father 
Tom and the Pope, or a Night at the Vatican. 

HEPFTEB, hoFter, Auoust Wilhelm ( 1790- 
1880). A German jurist, educated at Berlin 
and Leipzig, In 1820 lie was a judicial assessor 
in Cologne and from 1821 to 1823 practiced law 
in Diisseldorf. He was made professor at Bonn 
(1823), at Halle (1830), and at Berlin (1832). 
From 1849 he was a member of the First Cham- 
ber of the Prussian Diet, in 1861 was appointed 
Crown Syndic and became as such life member 
of the Prussian Upper House. He wrote: Jn- 
stitutionen des roniischen und deutschen Civil- 
promesses (1825); Das europdische Volkerreeht 
der Qegenwart (8th ed. by Geifken, 1888) ; 
Lehrhuch des gemeinen deutschen StrafreclUs 
( 6th ed., 1857 ) ; Die Sonderrechte der souveriinen 
und mediatisierien Hauser Deutschlands (1871) ; 
and, on current history, Der gegenwdrtige Qrents- 
streit ^Lcischen Staats- und Kirohengewalt 
(1839). 

HEFNER UNIT. A primary standard of 
illumination equal to 0.90 international candle. 
It is the official German standard of light, and 
is a wick lamp of fixed design and dimensions, 
which under standard atmospheric conditions 
burns amyl acetate, whose chemical and physi- 
cal properties are specified. See Photometry. 

HEGAN, Alice Caldwell. See Rice, Alice 
Hegan. 

HEGAB, ha'giir, Friedrich (1841- ). A 

Swiss composer, born at Basel. He studied at 
the Leipzig Conservatory under several famous 
teachers and in 1860 became leader of the Bilse 
Orchestra at Warsaw. In 1803 he settled in 
Zurich, where he became a well-known conductor 
and in 1876 founded a school of music. He 
composed some piano and violin music, but be- 
came best known for his male choruses and 
songs. His oratorio, “Manasse,” was highly suc- 
cessful and is a striking work. 

HEGEL, ha'gel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 
(1770-1831). One of the greatest German phi- 
losophers. He was born Aug. 27, 1770, at Stutt- 
gart and became in 1788 a student in the 
University of Tiibingen, where his speculative 


abilities, however, were outshone by bis younger 
companion, Schclling, who, together with HOlder- 
lin, exercised a great intellectual influence on 
him. in the university he studied theology, 
})hilosophy, and natuial science, and was inter- 
ested in political events and theories. Ilis 
diploma described him as having good parts, but 
did not mention him as distinguished for his 
knowledge, philosophical or otherwise. After 
leaving the university in 1793, h(t was a private 
tutor at Bern and Frankfort-on-tlie-Main for 
seven years, during whic'h period he continued 
his studies in philosophy and theology ,and 
wrote a Life of Jesus, which, however, was never 
published. In the beginning of 1801 he left 
Frankfort for Jena, where ho published his first 
work, Ucher die Differ ems des Fichtesohen mid 
Bohellingschen Systems der Philosophie (1801), 
and entered the university as privatdocent. 
Next year he joined Schelling, to whose philoso- 
phy he seems at this time to have adhered, in 
the editorship of the Kritisches Journal der 
Philosophie. This alliance did not last long and 
soon turned into philosophical antagonism. Jlis 
lectures in Jena did not attract much notide, 
but it was at this place, while the din of the 
battle of 180() was sounding through the town, 
that he completed his first important work, 
Phdnomenologie des Qeistes (1807), which he 
used afterward to call his voyage of discovery. 
Shortly before the battle he had been made pro- 
fessor extraordinarius of philosophy; but the 
disaster which the war brought upon Jena com- 
pelled him to seek means of subsistence else- 
where, and he went accordingly, at Nietham- 
mer’s request, to Bambtng, whore he edited a 
political paper for a year or two. In 1808 he 
was appointed rector of the Gymnasium at 
Nuremberg, and there he had just completed the 
first edition of his Wissensohaft der Log Ho 
(1812-16), when ho was called in 1810 to 
a professorship of philosophy in Heidelberg. 
There he published his Fncyklopddio (hr philoso- 
phischen Wissenschaften (1817), in wdiicli he 
first developed his complete system.* In 1818, 
however, he was called to Fichte’s plac(» in Ber- 
lin, and it was here that he first began to 
gather around him a now pbiloso])hical school. 
His lectures, which were delivered witlioxxt 
rhetorical ornament, yet with an mipressivtmess 
due to the expression of laborious thought, at- 
tracted hearers from all ranks and professions. 
He rose to great political influence by reason of 
bis defense of existing political institutions. 
Tliis defense subsequently led his critics to 
charge him with time Service; the charges how- 
ever, does him a great injustice. In 1821 he 
published his Orundlinien der Philosophic des 
Rcchts, in which ho gave expression to his ethi- 
cal and political views. He demands in that 
work, among other things, representation of the 
people, freedom of the press, publicity of judicial 
proceedings, trial by jury, the administrative 
independence of corporations, and, above all, a 
monarch who shall “put the dot over the i,” i.e., 
complete the constitution of the state. In the 
midst of an active life he was sudd(mly cut off 
by cholera, Nov. 14, 1831. He was buried be- 
side Fichte. A complete collection of his works 
was published in 18 volumes (Berlin, 1832-41), 
some of them compiled from notes taken by his 
students. Of his works translated into English 
may be mentioned: Philosophy of Mind (Oxford, 
1894) and Logie (2d ed., ib., 1892), translated 
by Wallace, both of which are portions of tlic 
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EnoyMopadie j Philosophy of Rights translated 
by Dyde (London, 1896) ; Philosophy of Religion, 
translated by Spiers and Sanderson (ib., 1895) ; 
Philosophy of History, translated by Sibree (ib., 
1857 ) ; History of Philosophy, translated by 
Haldane and Simpson (ib., 1892); HegeVs Doc- 
tHne of Reftection, translated by W. T. Har- 
ris, book ii of Greater Logic (New York, 1881) ; 
ortions of book i of the Greater Logic by J. H. 
tirling in his Secret of Hegel (2d ed., Edin- 
burgh, 1897) ; The Phenomenology of Mind, by 
Baillie (London, 1910) ; The Philosophy of Art 
(New York, 1879). 

It^ is impossible in this article to give any 
detailed account of Hegel’s system of philos- 
ophy. He called it the system of the Absolute 
Idea. The idea is, for him, the indissoluble 
unity of the universe, existing in the two polar 
distinctions of subject and object. This idea is 
absolute because all-inclusive. The method by 
which Hegel arrived at this result he called dia- 
lectic {Dialektik), and by this he meant the 
process of exhibiting the incomplete character 
of any conception except the all-inclusive concep- 
tion of the Absolute Idea. Thus, in his LogiJc, 
which expounds the method, Hegel begins with 
the conception of Being (Sein) and shows that 
it is not a complete conception, i.e., that it can- 
not be thought by itself. It is always only a 
partial conception and has no independence. 
The other part of the conception is Naught 
{Nichts). These two parts are not put together 
in any external way, but each is originally con- 
nected with the other. The organic luiity of the 
two conceptions he calls Becoming {Werden). 
In the same way Becoming is not a complete 
thought; it is only part of a larger thought, 
which in its turn is part of a still larger, till 
at last we reach the thought of the Absolute 
Idea. But the thought of the Absolute Idea is 
itself only a partial fact if it is conceived as a 
mere conception, i.e., as something that has 
existed only “in the abstract medium of pure 
thought.” Thought must have its objects. 
These objects we may try to conceive as existing 
apart from thought, but this conception is in its 
turn shown to be as incomplete as that of 
thought without object. The Absolute Idea, 
then, is not a conception in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but it is a fact, the fact of the in- 
evitable union of thought and object of thought. 
Again, the inseparability is not spatial; it is 
doubtful whether it should be interpreted as 
even temporal. That is to say, Hegel does not 
mean that the act of thinking and the object 
thought must be in the same place or at the 
same time. All that he means is that whatever 
may be the temporal or spatial relation be- 
tween the act of thinking and the object 
thought, the latter cannot be conceived as ex- 
isting except either as an actual object of 
thought or as standing in necessary intelligible 
relation to some actual thought, just as the act 
of thinking cannot exist except in thinking some 
object. Though an interval of time may sepa- 
rate subject and object, an object which stands 
out of all relation to a subject or a subject 
which stands out of all relation to an object 
is inconceivable. In other words, all reality is 
one, in the sense that all real things, physical 
or psychical, are interconnected in such ways 
that their several reality is not something they 
have in isolation from the system of real things 
of which each is an integral part. Hegel’s theol- 
ogy and the other parts of his system, such 


as the philosophy of law, of nature, of art, and 
of mind, are too subtle to admit of treatment 
here. Indeed, even the short sketch of the 
dialectic, given above, would be rejected by 
many students of Hegel as inaccurate, so diffi- 
cult is the task of interpreting Hegel. 

Four years after Hegel’s death a controversy 
was raised among his followers by Strauss’s 
Lehen Jesu (see Stra.uss) and ^vas further em- 
bittered by Strauss’s Christliche Glauhenslehre. 
The Hegelians then split into three sections, 
called severally, the right, the left, and the 
centre, accordingly as they represented super- 
naturalism, naturalism, or a mediating tend- 
ency. The first section was represented, among 
others, by G. A. Gabler, H. T. W. Hinriehs, and 
K. T. Gosehel; the leftists, by Bruno Bauer, 
Feuerbach, Strauss, and K. L. Michelet; the 
centrists, represented by J. K. Rosenkranz, J. B. 
Erdmann; while W. Vatke, Weisse, I. H. von 
Fichte, the younger Ulrici, Fischer, and Carriere, 
were named pseudo-Hegelians, because, though 
retaining a large element of Hegel’s doctrine, 
they did not follow closely the Hegelian tradi- 
tion as represented by the three schools. 

Hegel’s philosophy has had great influence in 
other countries than Germany, notably on Brit- 
ish and American thought. T. H. Green ( q.v. ) , 
J. Caird, E. Caird, W. Wallace, J. H. Stirling, 
B. Bosanquet, F. H. Bradley, H. Jones, J. Wat- 
son, D. G. Ritchie, A. S. Bringle-Pattison, Me- 
Taggart, and Baillie in Great Britain, and G. 
S. Morris, W. T. Harris, J. Dewey, and J. Royce 
in the United States, have been more or less 
influenced by Hegel, although many of these 
thinkers have attacked Hegelianism. In Italy 
at the present time a modernized form of He- 
gelianism ia advocated by B. Croce. In Ger- 
many the encouraging patronage extended by 
the Prussian government created in the later 
years of Hegel’s life a great professorial con- 
stituency of Hegelians. But the metaphysical 
excesses of these Hegelians led to a violent 
reaction, the eifects of which have lasted to the 
present day. For various views of his system, 
consult: Trendelenburg, Logische Untersuchun- 
gen (Berlin, 1840; 3d ed., 1870); Ulrici, Ueher 
Princip und Methode der hegelsoken Philosophie 
(Halle, 1841); Janet, Etudes sur la dialectique 
dans Platon et dam Hegel ( Paris, 1865 ) ; Har- 
ris, HegeVs Logic (Chicago, 1890) ; Caird, Hegel 
(London, 1883) ; Bosanquet, Introduction to 
HegeVs Philosophy of Pine Art (ib., 1886), 
containing also translations of selected portions 
of Hegel’s writings on aesthetics; Morris, HegeVs 
Philosophy of the State and of History ( Chicago, 
1888); Seth ( Pringle-Pattison ) , Hegelianism 
and Personality (2d ed., Edinburgh, 1893) ; 
McTaggart, Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic 
(Cambridge, 1896), A Commentary on HegeVs 
Logic (ib., 1910), and Studies in Hegelian Cos- 
mology (ib., 1901); Noel, La logique de Hegel 
(Paris, 1895) ; Schmitt, Das Geheimniss der 
hegelschen DialektiJc (Halle, 1888) ; Baillie, 
Origin and Significance of HegeVs Logic (Lon- 
don, 1901) ; Hihben, HegeVs Logic (New York, 
1902); Mackintosh, Hegel and Hegelianism (ib., 
1904) ; HegeVs Religion-PhilosopMe, in gekiins- 
ter Form, hrsg. non A. Dreios (Jena, 1905); 
Cunningham, Thought and Reality in HegeVs 
System (New York, 1910) ; J. O. Knott, Seekers 
after Soul (Boston, 1911) ; the philosophical 
works of Rosenkranz and of K. L. Michelet; 
and the histories of modern philosophy by 
Ueberweg and Heinze, Fischer, Windelband, 
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Hoffdin^, Erdmann, Weber, and Thilly. For his 
life, consult Rosenkranz, Ilegels Leben {Berlin, 
1844), and Haym, Hcgcl und seine Zjcit (ib., 
1857). 

HEGEL, Kael von (1813-1901). A German 
historian, elder son of the philosopher. He was 
born at Nuremberg, studied philosophy, theol- 
ogy, philology, and history at Berlin and Heidel- 
berg, was assistant at the Kolnische Gymnasium 
in Berlin, became professor of history at Ros- 
tock (1841) and at Erlangen (1856). He was 
chief editor of Ghroniken der deutschen 8tadte 
vom IJf. bis ins 16. Jahrhunderi (1862-99) and 
a member of the commission for the publication 
of the Monumenta Germanice historicd. His 
principal work is Geschichte der 8 tadteverf as- 
sung von Italien (1847) ; and among his other 
works the more important are: Die Ghronik des 
Dino Gom'pagni (1875); Ueber den historisehen 
Wert der uliern Dante-Kommentare (1878); 
Brief e von und an G. W. F. Hegel (1887); 
8tddte und Gilden der germanisehen V biker im 
Mittelalter (1891) ; Die Entstehung des deut- 
schen 8tadtewesens (1898) ; Leben und Erin- 
nerungen (1900), an autobiography. 

HEGELUND, ha'ge-lijLnd, Pedeb Jenson 
(1542-1614). A Danish dramatist, born at 
Ribe. He studied at Copenhagen, Leipzig, and 
Wittenberg, was made rector of the school at 
Ribe (1568), dean of the cathedral, and Bishop 
of Ribe (1695). A number of his plays and an 
historical work are lost, but several of his 
poems, and a play, 8usanna og Cahtmnia, 
adapted from Sixtus Bitulejus, which he ar- 
ranged for pupils, and which was acted at Ribe 
(1576), have been edited by S. Birkit Smith 
(1888-90). 

HEGE'SIAS (Lat., from Gk. 'RynffLas, Eegb- 
sias), A Cyrenaic philosopher, who flourished 
about 300 B.c. He was a hedonist (see Hedon- 
ism) and a follower of Aristippus {q*v.), but 
taught that a life of pure pleasure was unat- 
tainable and therefore not to be sought. The 
chief aim of life was freedom from pain. There- 
fore it was the part of true wisdom to cultivate 
a state of absolute indifference to all pleasure. 
In his doctrine he set forth the desirability of 
suicide as a means of escaping the sorrows of 
this life so eloquently that Cicero tells us Ptol- 
emy forbade his teaching as pernicious. From 
this advocacy of suicide he was given the nick- 
name T€i<TL6a.v(XTos (Dcath’s advocate). 

HEGESIAS OF IVCAGHESIA, in Lydia. A 
Greek rhetorician and historian, who flourished 
about 300 B.c., called by Strabo founder of the 
so-called Asiatic or florid style of Greek oratory. 
He wrote on the life of Alexander the Great, 
perhaps in an historical work, perhaps, rather, 
in an epideietic oration. Consult: Cicero, Ora- 
tor, 67, 69, with Sandys’s notes; Bury, Ancient 
Greek Historians (New York, 1909) ; Norden, Die 
Antika Kunstprosa, vol. i (2d ed,, Leipzig, 
1909). 

HEG'ESIP'PTJS (Lat., from Gk. ^HyficiTriros) . 
A Christian writer of the second century. He 
was probably of Jewish descent and born in the 
East, whence he went to Rome, stopping at Cor- 
inth on the way. He is supposed to have died 
about 189. While at Rome he composed a work, 
Hypomnemata, in five books, which was prob- 
ably directed against the Gnostics and may have 
been in some sense a history of the early Cihurch. 
It is known only from fragments, mainly in 
Eusebius. Another work on the wars of the 
Jews (also in five books), ascribed to Hegesip- 


pus, is confessedly spurious. The most com])let<^ 
collection of the fragments of his writings is 
that of Galland, Bibliolhava, vol. ii (V(‘nic*<‘, 
1765-81) ; they arc also in Migne, PalioL 
GrcBca, vol. v (Paris, lS54-()6), and arc trans- 
lated in the Antc-Niccne Eathers, vol. viii (New 
York, 1890-97). Consult Zalin, Fo>schungcn 
sur Geschichte der Ncue Testament Kanons 
(Leipzig, 1900), and llarnack, Chronologic der 
altchristliche Literatur (ib., 1803). 

HEGESIPPITS. An Athenian orator of the 
fourth century B.c., an ally of Deniosthoties 
against Philip of Macedon. tn 343 b.c. he was 
sent, with others, to negotiate with Pliilip for 
the return of the island llalonnesus, situate in 
the ^gean Sea, off the coast of Thessaly, wliieh 
Philip had seized. The oration De Ifalonneso, 
ascribed to Demosthenes, probaidy is th(‘ work 
of Hegesippus. Consult Christ-Schmid, (Jo- 
schichte der grieehischen lAltcratur (5ih ed., 
vol. i, p. 556, Munich, 1908). 

HEGESO, he-je's6. Monument of. One of the 
most beautiful of the monuments in the Street 
of Tombs at Athens. It belongs to th(i fourth 
century B.c. and is decorated with a r(qief reqj- 
resenting a lady at her toihd with a female 
slave in attendance. Consult W(‘lh‘r, A tlicns 
and its Monuments (New York, 1913), and the 
Plate accompanying the article Guekiv Abt. 

HEGIRA, h5j'i-ra. See lIic.iniA. 

HEGIXTS, hr/gi-ns, Alexander (c. 1433-98). 
A German humanist, teacher of Mrasnum. Ili‘ 
was born at Heck (whence his namcO in W(‘Bt- 
phalia and was taught by Thomas h Kcunpis at 
Zw^olle. In 1469 he taught at Wcsel; in 1474 at 
Emmerich and at Deventer, wljioro Erasmus, the 
future Pope Adrian VI, Conrad Goclenius, aft(‘r- 
ward professor at Louvain, and Hermann von 
dem Busche were among his puj>ils. His moili- 
ods were novel; he did not use. tln‘ modiawal 
textbooks, but made classic Latin his standard 
and tried to introduce Greek. His works, com- 
prising treatises on pedagogy, morals, and psy- 
chology, together with hymns, chgies, and hit- 
ters, and an essay, De UUUtate Grmew lAngucc, 
now very rare, were originally published by lus 
pupil, Jakob Fabri, in 1503. 

HEGNENBERG-DHX, heg'ncn-beric-dxix', 
FBTEDRicir Adam J ustus, Coxtnt ( 1 8 1 0 - 72 ) . A 
Bavarian statesman, descended from (^eorg Dnx, 
a natural son of William IV of Bavaria. He 
was educated at WUrzburg in law and medicine 
and in 1845 was elected to the Bavarian Lower 
House. Ho was a member of the National As- 
sembly at Frankfort and from 1848 to 1865 was 
President of the Bavarian Houst*. of Deputies. 
Always independent in politics, ho was a leader 
of the opposition up to 1848, then for a short 
time was allied with the government, only to 
oppose it again because of its extre^me conserva- 
tism. In 1871 be was made Prime Minister, but 
he died less than a year after. 

HEGNBR, hSn^nar', Anton (1801-1915). 
A Danish violoncellist, born at Copenhagen. Im- 
mediately after graduation from the Copc!nbag<m 
Conservatory he became solo cellist of the Co- 
penhagen Philharmonic Orchestra. A concert 
tour of Germany in 1892 gained him interna- 
tional reputation. The success of his American 
tour of 1894 was such as to induce him to settle 
in New York for several years. Ho wrote two 
concertos and many solo pieces for his instru- 
ment, four string quartets, and a piano trio. 

HEGNER, hgg^ngr, Ulrich (1769-1840). A 
Swiss author, born at Winterthur, He wrote: 
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Audi ioh war %n Pans (1803-04) ; Berg-, Land- 
und Beereiscn (1818) ; Die Molkenkur (3d ed., 
1827), a descriptive novel; its sequel, Suschens 
Hoohsieit (1819); and Salys Eevolutionstage 
(1814), an historical novel; also the biographi- 
cal and critical works: Mans Ilolhein, der jun- 
gere (1827) and Beitrage zur nahetn Kenntms 
und tcahren Darstellung J. K. Lavaters (1836). 
The collected edition of his works in five volumes 
was published at Berlin (1828-30). Consult 
Schellenberg-Biedermann, Erinnerungen an Ul- 
rich Hegner (Zurich, 1843), and Waser, Ulrich 
Hegner (Halle, 1901). 

HEQ-O'LEH, or Madoqua. See Duikek; 
Beni Israel. 

HEHH, han, Viktoe (1813-90). A German- 
Bussian writer and teacher, born at Dorpat. 
He studied there (1830-33) and at Berlin 
(1838-40). After extended travels, especially 
in Italy, he became teacher of German at Pernau 
(1841) and afterward at the University at Dor- 
pat. Here he fell under suspicion politically 
and, after a long consideration of his case, was 
by Czar Nicholas ordered to serve in an inferior 
position in the Province of Tula in the interior 
of Russia. But Alexander II summoned him to 
St. Petersburg and made him chief librarian of 
the Imperial library (1855). In 1860 and 1863 
he traveled again in Italy and from 1874 on 
lived at Berlin as Russian Imperial Councilor. 
His works are: Zur Gharakteristik der Romer 
(1843) ; Zur Physio gnomie der italienischen 
Landschaft (1844) ; Italien: Ansichten und 
Btreiflichter (6th ed., 1900) ; ,Kulturpflanzen 
und Haustiere in ihrem Uelergang von Asien 
nach Griechenland und Italien some in das 
iibrige Europa (7th ed., by 0. Schrader, 1902), 
the most important of his works and the most 
important work, especially in its method, on 
the subject; Oedanken uher Goethe (4th ed., 
1900) ; and, posthumously, Helms Brief e an 
seinen Freund Wichmann (1890); De Moribus 
Ruthenorum: Zur Gharakteristik der russischen 
Volksseele: Tagebudiblatter, 185I-7S (1892, ed. 
by Schiemann) ; Ueber Goethes Hermann und 
Dorothea (2d ed., 1898, ed. by Leitzmann and 
Schiemann) ; Reisebilder aus Italien und Frank- 
reich (1894, ed. by Schiemann). For his Life, 
consult Schrader (Berlin, 1891) and Schie- 
mann (Stuttgart, 1894). 

HEIBA, hanDa, El. A Moroccan pretender in 
1912-13. He gained some temporary successes 
after the abdication of the Sultan, Mulai Hafid. 
See Mokocco, History. 

HEIBERG, heFberg, Axel (1848- ). A 

Norwegian publicist, born and educated at 
Christiania. In 1871-73 he was Vice Consul at 
Shanghai, and later he entered into extensive 
industrial enterprises at home. He first be- 
came prominent through the financial help he 
gave to the development of sport in Norway. 
Later he became known as a patron of Norwegian 
science, art, and culture. With Th. Fearnley 
and Ellef Ringnes he contributed large sums to 
Nansen’s Polar expedition in the Fram and to 
the Otto Sverdrup Polar expedition. In 1896 
he led in the establishment of Nansen’s Fund 
for the Advancement of Science by giving 60,000 
kironer to it. To the National Theatre at 
Christiania he gave statues of Ibsen and BjOrn- 
son. But probably his greatest importance is 
due to his energetic work for the reforestation 
of Norway. He formed (1898) Det norshe 
Bkogselskab, to which he gave much in money 
and time. His extensive estate at Strand. 
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Numedal, he developed as a model farm. Hei- 
berg came to be known as one of Norway’s most 
prominent publicists in the early twentieth 
century. 

HEIBERG, Gtjnnae Edvard Rode (1857- 
). A Norwegian dramatist, born at Chris- 
tiania and educated there and outside of Nor- 
way. Plis first two poems, Menneskets Genesis 
and En soiree dansante (1878), did not attract 
notice; but his first drama, Tante Ulrikke 
(1884), showed that a new po’wer had entered 
literature. From 1884 to 1888 he was success- 
ful as director of Bergen’s Theatre. His drama 
Kong Midas (1890) caused a sensation through- 
out Scandinavia because of its attack on 
^‘ornson. Refused at the Christiania Theatre, 
it was acted throughout the North, with Hei- 
berg’s wife in a leading part. Psychologically 
more important were the comedies Kunstnere 
(1893) and Balkonen (1894), the latter of 
which, as a piece of dramatic art, is one of the 
most remarkable in Norwegian literature, but 
its lack of respect for morals aroused great in- 
dignation. There followed the social drama Det 
store Lod (1895), and the comedies Folkeraadet 
(1897), chastising the politicians, Hai'ald Evans 
Mor (1899), and Kjcerlighed til Kcesten (1902). 
Measuring fully up to his best works is Kjcer- 
lighedens *Tragedie (1904), a melancholy con- 
sideration of the lot of man as ruled by the 
unconquerable powers of Nature. His- later 
firamas include Jeg vill vcerge mit Land (1912) 
and Parade-Sengen (1913). Consult C. Collin, 
Kunsten og Moralen (1894), and C. Naerup, 
Litteraturhistorie (1890-1904). 

HEIBERG, hi'b6rK, Hermann (1840-1910). 
A German novelist, born in Schleswig and edu- 
cated there. He succeeded his father in his 
publishing house, sold it in 1870, and went to 
Berlin, where he was business manager of the 
Korddeutsche ^Allgemeine Zeitung and of the 
Bpenersche Zeitung, and, after a few years as 
a banker, devoted himself to literature. His 
novels are modern and realistic, successful in 
painting German provincial but not cosmopoli- 
tan life; among the nearly threescore titles the 
following may be mentioned: Plaudereien mit 
der Herzogin von SeeJand (1881); Acht Hovel- 
len (2d ed., 1895) ; Apotheker Heinrich (2d ed., 
1890) — ^these three said to be his best; Eine 
vornehme Frau (2d ed., 1889) ; Esthers Ehe (2d 
ed., 1890); Menschen untereinander (2d ed., 
1896) ; Hochste Liebe schweigt! (2d ed., 1894) ; 
Zwischen drei Feuern (1895); Merkur und 
Amor (1898) ; Vieles um Eine (1900) ; Dreissig 
Geschichten (1901); Zwei Frauen (1901); Hei- 
mat (1902) ; Die schwarze Marit (1903). His 
collected works appeared in 18 volumes (1894- 
96). 

HEIBERG, Johann Ludvig (1791-1860). 
A Danish poet and critic, born in Copenhagen. 
He was the son of Peter Andreas Heiberg and 
of a famous novelist who later became Baroness 
Gyllembourg-Ehrensvard (q.v. ). Tlie father was 
exiled for political reasons in 1800, and the 
mother cared for the son till he entered the 
University of Copenhagen in 1809, He spent 
four years in study and travel and in 1813 
wrote at Stockholm “Hjemkomsten” (The Re- 
turn Home), a poem of much strength. This 
was followed by a drama, The Theatre for Mari- 
onettes (1813), and other works that brought 
Heiberg (1817) a grant from the government 
for travel. He passed 1819-22 at Paris with 
his exiled father. For three years he was pro- 
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fessor of Danish at Kiel and lectured on the 
comparative merits of the Eddas and Oehlen- 
schlager (Ger. trans., 1827). In 1825 he re- 
turned to Copenhagen and devoted himself to 
the task, in which he was only partially suc- 
cessful, of gaining a footing for the Hegelian 
philosophy. During this period he produced in 
rapid succession national dramas, comedies, 
vaudevilles, and farces, while editing the Copen- 
hagen Flying Post, and writing also poems col- 
lected in 1841, two of which, “A Soul after 
Death” and ^^The Newly Wedded, have taken a 
high place in Danish literature. Much of all 
this work was satirical, and Heiberg grew in- 
creasingly unpopular, especially for a malicious 
dramatic skit. The Nut-Oracker (1845). Yet in 
spite of this he was made director of the Na- 
tional Theatre in 1849, a post from which he 
was forced by intrigue in 1856, after which he 
was made theatrical censor. He died in Paris. 
Heiberg’s Works are in 22 volumes (Copenha- 
gen, 1861-62). 

HEIBERG, Peter Andreas (1758-1841). A 
Danish dramatist and satirist, born at Vording- 
borg on the island of Zealand. From 1788 he 
was active at Copenhagen as an official trans- 
lator, and, with iSlalte-Brun (q.v.), as an ex- 
ponent of liberal ideas and a scathing critic 
of the, Danish government. In 1799 he was 
accused of a series of offenses against a newly 
enacted press law and was banished. He went 
to France, was there appointed by Napoleon to 
a post in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
obtained a pension from Louis XVIII. In his 
Rigsdalersedlens Ecendelser (Adventures of a 
Bank-Note, 2 vols., 1787), and more particularly 
in his operettas and comedies, he unsparingly 
satirized the existing regime for its obscurantist 
tendencies and its unfairness. As a dramatist, 
he was perhaps second to Holberg (q.v.) in 
influence, but was greatly inferior to him in 
merit. One of his comedies appeared in an 
English rendering, by C. H. Wilson, as Poverty 
and Wealth (London, 1799). He further wrote 
political treatises in Danish and French. Con- 
sult the study, by Schwanenfliigel (Copenhagen, 
1891) ; also Heiberg’s own Erindringer af min 
politiske og literaire Vandel i Frankrige (Chris- 
tiania, 1830), and Longfellow, The Poets md 
Poetry of Europe (New York, 1855). His com- 
plete works appeared in four volumes (1806-19). 

HEIBERG (hVberK) LAND. An Arctic 
island to the west of Grinnell Land, being the 
largest of the four islands forming the archi- 
pelago discovered in 1900 by the Norwegian ex- 
plorer Sverdrup (Map: Arctic Regions, E 6). 
The other islands are called Amand Ringnes, 
Ellef Ringnes, and King Christian. They are 
all ice-clad and uninhabited. Their discovery 
filled in the extended gap between Grinnell 
Land and the Parry Islands. Heiberg Land is 
separated from Grinnell Land by Greely Fiord, 
Nansen and Eureka sounds. Its southern limit 
is in 78® N., and its northern is in about 
81® 31' N. The peninsula Svartenhuk was re- 
named by Peary in 1906 Cape Thomas Hub- 
bard, by which designation it is usually known. 
Consult Sverdrup, New Land: Fowr Years in 
the Arctic Regions (2 vols., New York, 1904). 

HEIDEGGER, hi'dSg-Sr, Jouann Heinrich 
(1633-98). A Swiss theologian, born at Bflrent- 
schweil in the Canton of Zfirich. He was a 
student at Marburg and Heidelberg and after- 
ward returned to the latter town as professor of 
Hebrew and then of philosophy. In 1666 he was 
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made professor of moral philosophy at Zurich. 
An ardent reformer and export ('ontrovertist, he 
was the author, with Tiirrotin, of ilie Formula 
Consensus IJclvetica (1675), the object of which 
was to effect a league of the Reformc'd clmrches. 
This plan, however, failed. Ho was the autlior 
of a number of other works of little iuttu-CHi 
now, mostly directed against the Catholic 
church, and including Anatom e Concihi Tn- 
dentini (2 vols., 1672) and a Blstoria Papains 
(1684), published under the pseudonym “Nican- 
der von Hohenegg.” 

HEIDELBERG, hFdSl-bSrK. A city of Ger- 
many, formerly capital of the Palatinate, situ- 
ated in the northern part of Baden, on the left 
bank of the Neckar, 12 miles southeast of Mann- 
heim and 65 miles south of Frankfort (Map: 
Germany, C 4 ) . It is renowned for its romantic 
picturesqueness and historic environs. The old 
town lies on a beautiful slope between the castle 
hill and the river. It consists mainly of one 
street (Hauptstrasse), about \y± miles long, 
and is architecturally very intcrc'sting. The 
ne'wer portion of Heidelberg extends westward. 
The interesting Rathaus was built in 1704. 
Among the ecclesiastical edific(‘s the most promi- 
nent are the late Gothic Heilige Geist Kirehe, 
of the fifteenth century, erected under the Em- 
peror Rupert, whose tomb it holds, and the Prot- 
estant church of St. Peter, restored in the ornate 
Gothic style in 1867. 

Besides the famous university ( see IlETDELnEiRa, 
University of), the city is "celebrated for its 
castle, one of the most interesting in Europe, 
known as the ^^German Alhambra,” now largely 
a ruin. It overlooks the town on the east and is 
surrounded by a splendid ])ark. Jt was probably 
founded by Conrad of Hohenstaufcni in the 
twelfth century and was enlarged at various 
times by the rulers of the Palatinate, the pala- 
tial portions dating from the sixteenth century 
and the earlier part of the seventeenth. Tho 
castle was well-nigh destroyed in the desolating 
wars waged by Louis XIV towards the close of 
the seventeenth century. Ft was largely re- 
built, then ruined by lightning in 1704 and Icdt 
in its present condition. This ivy-clad, moated 
castle, reached by a bridge, and rising with care- 
less grandeur in the midst of beautiful trees 
and foliage, consists of a number of buildiuga 
constructed at difl‘ercnt periods. Tlie yard is 
faced by the highly decorated facades’ of the 
castle’s two finest buildings — ^the Fried richs- 
Bau and the Otto-Heinrichs-Bau. The former is 
a grandiose, late Renaissance building, dating 
from 1601 and renovated in 1897-1903. The 
latter, dating from 1556, with a striking portal, 
is a rare example of German Renaissance, its 
front being lavishly covered with medallions and 
with symbolical statues, both biblical and pa- 
gan. There are vast princely halls, the great 
watch tower, a beautiful balcony, dungeons, cel- 
lars, one containing the well-known Heidelberg 
tun (q.v,), the museum with pictures and his- 
toric relics, and a magnificent terrace which 
commands a splendid view. On tlic terrace is a 
statue of Victor von Scheffel, unveiled in 1801. 

The environs of Heidellierg abound in ancient, 
often prehistoric, ruins, foundations, ring walls, 
and cisterns, and are rich in legendary and lit- 
erary associations. Among the conspicuous ob- 
jects of interest are the Molkenkur, a lovely hill 
whose top commands a view of the castle from 
above; the Heiligenberg, the Mons Piri of the 
Romans; the old and new bridges over the 
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Neckar; the Philosophenweg, a long, charming 
walk through vine-clad slopes, with views reach- 
ing to the distant Speyer Cathedral and the 
Hardt Mountains; and the famous students’ inn 
and dueling grounds in the vale of the Plirsch- 
gasse. The University Library, erected in mod- 
ern Renaissance style in 1905, contains 500,000 
bound volumes and over 4000 papyri. 

The^ educational institutions of Heidelberg 
comprise, besides the university, one Gymna- 
sium, an Oberreal, a high school for girls, con- 
tinuation schools (trade, commercial, and gen- 
eral), and seven private schools. The public 
grammar schools had 5979 pupils in 1910-11. 
The trade schools had 1412 pupils in 1912-13. 
There are also a museum and a number of sci- 
entific and art societies. The manufactured 
products include cement, artificial wood, scien- 
tific instruments, fire-department apparatus, etc. 
There is considerable trade in the hops, tobacco, 
fruits, and nuts grown in the vicinity. The 
town is equipped with electric railways both for 
local and interurban traffic, and a mountain 
railway connects the city with the Molkenkur. 
These lines, owned in part by the city, carried 
7,817,000 passengers in 1912. The city owns 
property valued at 25,700,000 marks and has a 
municipal debt of 22,900,000 marks. The popu- 
lation was 40,121 in 1900 and 50,016 in 1910, 
including 34,212 Protestants, Of the total popu- 
lation, 26,528 were male and 29,488 female. The 
number of foreign residents, many of whom 
were English and American students in the 
university, was 1779 in 1910. 

Heidelberg stands on the site of a Roman 
colony, but the town dates only from the latter 
part of the Middle Ages. Prom the thirteenth 
century, when it was an insignificant place, 
down to 1720 it was the capital of the Palati- 
nate. After the Reformation Heidelberg was 
long the headquarters of German Calvinism and 
gave its name to a famous Calvinistic cate- 
chism. The town suffered much during the 
Thirty Years’ War. Tilly captured and plun- 
dered it in 1622. It was severely treated by 
the French in 1688 and was in 1693 almost to- 
tally destroyed by them. It passed to Baden 
in 1803. Consult Oncken, Stadt, Schloss' und 
HocKschvle Heidelberg (Heidelberg, 1885), and 
E. Godfrey, Heidelberg : Its Princes and its Pal- 
aces (New York, 1906). 

HEIDELBERG, University of. The oldest 
of the German universities within the present 
German Empire, founded in 1386 by Rupert I, 
Elector Palatine. The first rector and the 
real organizer was Marsilius von Inghen, who 
modeled the university after that in Paris, 
where he had been a lecturer. The organization 
was ecclesiastical, the mode of teaching scholas- 
tic. From the beginning the university was well 
attended and successful. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century Melanchthon gave his aid to 
a complete reorganization ; scholasticism gave 
way to humanism, and from being Catholic the 
university became Protestant and a stronghold 
of Calvinism. At this time the staff included 
Ursinus and Olevianus, the authors of the Hei- 
delberg Catechism, published in 1563. A period 
of great prosperity followed, lasting till 1622, 
when Tilly captured the town and sent to Rome 
the famous collection of manuscripts known as 
the Bibliotheca Palatina. The university was 
much crippled and in 1626 suspended altogether. 
In 1652 it was restored, and religious tests for 
teachers were removed. In the French wars at 


the end of the century, however, the town again 
suffered, and the university was again broken 
up. Some of the professors, it is true, set up 
instruction at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1694, 
removed to Weinheim in 1608, and two years 
later returned to Heidelberg once more; yet for 
a century the university led a dead-and-alive 
existence under the influence of Catholic reac- 
tionaries, and after the Peace of Luneville 
(1801) nearly all its possessions and endow- 
ments were lost. When Heidelberg became a 
part of Baden in 1803, its new sovereign re- 
stored the foundation, and it has since in a 
measure recovered its former fame. In 1886 
the five-hundredth anniversary was celebrated. 
There were 2264 students in the winter half year 
1912-13, the largest number in any one faculty 
being in medicine. The number of teachers and 
professors was 163. The library has about 500,- 
000 volumes, including ineunabiila, and 4000 
manuscripts. Consult: Hautz, Oeschichte der 
Urdversitat Heidelberg (Mannheim, 1862-64) ; 
Georg Weber, Heidelherger Hrmneriingen (Stutt- 
gart, 1886) ; H. Buhl, Zur GescJitchte der. Urn- 
versitdt Heidelberg (Heidelberg, 1002). 

HEIDELBERG CATECHISM. See Cate- 
chism. 

HEIDELBERG JAW. See Man, Science 
OF, Ancient Types. 

HEIDELBERG TTJET. An enormous wooden 
cask in the cellar beneath Heidelberg Castle, set 
up in 1751 by the Elector Charles Philip. It 
has a capacity of 49,000 gallons and measures 
36 X 24 feet. Until 1769 it was constantly 
kept full of Rhine wine, but the custom was 
abandoned in that year. 

HEIDELBERG UNIVERSITY. A co- 
educational institution, situated at Tiffin, Ohio. 
It was incorporated as a college in 1851 and re- 
organized as Heidelberg University in 1890. Its 
endowment in 1914 was $360,000, its income 
$40,000, and the approximate value of its build- 
ings and grounds $400,000. In the same year 
its faculty numbered 36, and its student body 
484, of whom 192 were enrolled in the collegi- 
ate department. Its departments include sum- 
mer and preparatory schools, and schools of 
music, art, oratory, commerce, and liberal arts. 
The first building on the campus was completed 
in the spring of 1853. Other buildings include 
University Hall, Sarah Keller Cottage, the Li- 
brary, Science Hall, and Rickly Chapel. The 
degrees of A.B., B.S., P.B., and B.L. are given. 
The library contains about 20,000 volumes. The 
president in 1914 was Rev. Charles Ervine Mil- 
ler, D.D., LL.D. 

HEIDELOEF, hi'^de-lof, Karl Alexander 
VOK (1788-1865). A German architect and 
painter, born at Stuttgart. He studied in 
Stuttgart and in 1818 was appointed city archi- 
tect at Nuremberg. His knowledge of the early 
Gothic made him particularly successful in res- 
torations; examples of this type of work are 
the churches of St. Sebald and St. Lawrence, 
and Albert Diirer’s fountain — all in Nuremberg. 
From 1822 to 1854 he was a professor in the 
polytechnic school and conservator of the monu- 
ments of art in the same city. He was an his- 
torical painter of some note, and the anthor of 
several important works on architecture, among 
which are: Die Lehre r)on den Sdidenordnungen 
(1827) ; Der Kleine Vignola (1832) ; Nurnbergs 
Baudenkmale der Vorzeit (1838-43; complete 
ed., 1854) ; Die Ornamentik des Mittelalters 
(1838-42); Die Kunst des Mittelalters m 
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Schwahen; Baudenkmale aus Schwalen (1854- 
61). 

HEIDElSr, hi'den, Eduard (1835-88). A Gor- 
man agricultural chemist, horn and educated at 
Greifswald. He went to Eldona in 1855 and be- 
came assistant in the chemical laboratory of 
the academy there in 1857. Ho was professor 
of agricultural chemistry at Waldau (1862-67) 
and at Berlin (1867), in 1868 was appointed 
to the superintendency of the experimental sta- 
tion at Pommritz, and in 1871 became a pro- 
fessor at the latter station. lie wrote: Die 
PhosphoTsaure (1864); Lehrhuch der Dunger- 
lehre (1867-68; 2d ed., 1879-87; a third volume, 
Btatik des Landhaues, 1871); Die landwirt- 
schaftUchen VersueJisstationen (2d ed., 1874) ; 
Leitfaden der gesamten D Unger lehre und StdtiJc 
des Landhaues (3d ed., 1892) ; Ueher die moeck- 
mdssigste Ernalirung des Schweins (1879); 
and, with Muller and LangsdorlT, Die Yerwcr- 
tung der stadtisehen Fakalicn (1885). 

HEIDEHHAIW, hid'cn-hin, Hudolp Peter 
Heinrich (1834-97). A German physiologist, 
born at Marienwerder and educated at Konigs- 
berg, Halle, and Berlin. He spent several years 
in experimental research with Du Bois-Reymond 
and became docent at Halle (1857) and professor 
at Breslau (1859). Besides many conti'ibutions 
to the foremost German technical journals of 
histology, anatomy, and physiology, he pub- 
lished: Physiologisehe Btudien (1856) ; Media- 
nische Leistung, Warmeentwioklung und 8tof- 
fumsatz hei der Muskelthatigkeit (1864); Der 
sogenannte tierisohe Magnetismus (1880) ; Die 
Vivisektion im Dienste der Heilkunde (1870; 
2d ed., 1884) ; Die Vivisektion (1884) ; Beitrage 
mr Histologie und Physiologic der Dunndarm- 
scMeimhaut (1888). Consult Griitzner, Zum 
Andenken an Rudolf Heidenhain (Bonn, 1899). 

HEIDEETHEIM, hrden-him. A town of 
Wiirttemberg, Germany, situated on the Brenz, 
a short distance from the Bavarian frontier 
(Map: Germany, D 4). It has a Latin school, 
a college for textile workers, and a number of 
large manufactories of textiles, machinery, ci- 
gars, dyestuffs, binding materials, and beer. 
Pop., 1900, 10,510; 1910, 17,780. 

HEIDEHMAXTER, hiMen-mou'er (Gcr., 
heathen wall). 1. A name given in Germany to 
the remains of various prehistoric fortifications 
of German and Roman origin. Such ramparts 
are found on the Ottilienberg, a hill of the 
Vosges in Lower Alsace, and on the Kastanien- 
berg near Diirkheim in the Palatinate. 2. A 
novel by James Fenimore Cooper (1832). The 
scene is laid in the Vosges during the Middle 
Ages. 

HEIDENSTAM, hVden-stam, (Karl Gus- 
TAP) Wbbneb von (1859- ). A Swedish 

litt4rateur, born at ()lshammar (Kerike Prov- 
ince). He studied painting at the Stockholm 
Academy and traveled extensively, but later 
turned to literature; took prominent rank among 
contemporary Swedish lyrists by his collections, 
V allfart och Vandringsdr (1888) and Dikter 
{ 1895 ) ; and wrote further, among various 
works, the volumes of prose sketches, Frdn Col 
di Tenda till Blocksherg ( 1888 ) and Saint Goran 
och draken (1900; in a German rendering, 
1902); the fantastic romance Alienus 

(1892); the viking novel Folkungatrddet 
(1905); Dagar och hdndelser (1909); Svens- 
ka/ma och deras hovdingar (1909) ; Proletar- 
filosofiens upplosmng och fall (1911); Strids- 
skrifter (1912). 
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HEIGEL, hVgel, Karl August von (1835- 
1905). A German poet belonging to the Munich 
school, horn in Munich and educated at the 
university there. After traveling somewhat, he 
settled in Berlin, where he was literary editor 
of the Basar from 1865 to 1875. From 1875 on 
he lived a wandering life in Munich, the Tirol, 
and Italy, occupying himself with literary work 
under the patronage of Louis 11 of Bavaria. 
His principal works are: the epic Bar Cochha, 
der Ictste Judenkonig ( 1857 ) ; the dramas 
Marfa (1876), Freunde (1880), Die Zarin 
(1808), Josephine Bonaparte (1882); the sto- 
ries lYovellen (1866), Neue Novcllen (1872), 
and Neueste Fovellen (1878) — all three collec- 
tions — Es regnet : Fine Munchner Ceschichte 
(1878), Am hlauen Oardasee (1809) ; the novels 
Ohne Qewissen (1871), Die Dame ohne 
Hersi (1873), Der Theatertcufel (1878), Das 
Geheimnis des Kdnigs (1891), Der Volksfreund 
(1806), Die neuen Heiligen (1901), Brbmmels 
Oliidc und Ende (1902); and the biographies 
Karl Sticler (1890) and Konig Ludwig 11. von 
Bayern (1892). 

HEIGEL, Karl Theodor von (1842-1015). 
A German historian, brother of Karl August 
von Heigel. He was educated at Munich, his 
native city; became instructor in history 
(1873), member of the Academy (1876), assist- 
ant professor in the university (1870), in 
1885 professor, and in 1904 president of the 
Academy. His works include: Das Hcrzogtim 
Bayern mtr Zeit Heinrichs des Lowen und Ottos* 
von Wittelshach (1867), with Riezler; Ludwig 
7, IComg von Bayern (1872) ; Der dsterrcichisohc 
Erhfolgestreit (1877); Quellen und Ahhandlun- 
gen mr neuern Oesohichie Bayer ns (1890); 
Nymphenhurg (1891); Deutsche Gesohiohte vom 
Tode Friedrichs des Orossen his mr Aufldsnng 
des alien Reichs (1899-1911); Biographischc 
und Jculturgeso/iichtliehc Essays (1906); Pod- 
Hsche Hauptstromungen in Europa im 19. Jahr- 
hundert (1906) ; Die Munchner Ahademio 111)9-* 
1909 (1909); Zwdlf Gharaktcrhilder aus der 
neuen Geschiohte (1913). 

HEIGHTS, Measurement op. See Level- 
ing; Hypsometry. 

HEIHACHIRO, Togo. See Togo Heiitachtro. 

HEIJERMAHS, hi'y6r-nians, Herman (1864- 
). A Dutch playwright, born at Rotter- 
dam, Holland. Ho attracted attention by his 
sketches of Jewish family life, published in the 
Amsterdam HandclsUad under the pen name 
“Samuel Falkland.” His works of fiction in- 
clude: Trinette (1892); Fles (1893); Kamert- 
fessonde (2 vols., 1896); JnUrieurs (1897); 
Diamantstadt (2 vols., 1903) ; Die Augen, odor 
Jobs toundersame Erlehnissc (1910). llis plays 
include: Dora Kremer (1893); Ghetto (1898, 
1905); Bet zevende Oehot (1899, 1906); Op 
Hoop van Zegen (1900), which was played in 
Paris and was translated into English * under 
the title The Good Hope; Bet Pantser (1901, 
1904); Ora et Lahora (1901, 1904); Wonne- 
mond (1904); Ahasver (1906); Allerseelen 
(1906); Selfsame Jagd (1909); Dornrosehens 
Em oaohen (1909). 

HEIJH, Prit. See Heyn, Prit. 

HEI-KtT-TAl, Battle op. See Rtrsso- 
Japanesb War. 

HEILBBOHN, hil-brSu''. A manufacturing 
town of Wiirttemberg, Germany, situated on the 
Neckar (here navigable), 33 miles by rail north- 
east of Stuttgart (Map: Germany, 0 4). The 
old section of Heilbronn is surrounded by a fine- 
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avenue laid out on the site of the ancient forti- 
fications. In keeping with the mediaeval char- 
acter of the town are the interesting Grothic 
church of St. Kilian, of the fifteenth century 
( restored ) , with a finely carved altar and beau- 
tiful windows; the late Gothic Rathaus of the 
sixteenth century, with a remarkable clock, and 
associated intimately with the history of Gdtz 
von Berlichingen, as is also the Gbtzenturm, 
where he was imprisoned; the administration 
building, originally an Imperial palace and 
afterward occupied by the Teutonic Order; and 
the Schbnthaler Hof, where Charles V once so- 
journed for the sake of the Heilbronn waters. 
Memorials and statues to famous Germans are 
numerous. Schiller lived in Heilbronn for a 
time, and his house is shown. There are an 
historical museum, a theatre, interesting ar- 
chives (among which are letters from Gustavus 
Adolphus, Charles XII, Schiller, and others), a 
Gymnasium founded at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, a splendid post ofiiee, 
schools of music, of trade, and of agriculture, 
and a meteorological observatory. The town is 
lighted by municipal gas and electricity. 

Heilbronn produces chemicals, silverware, ma- 
chinery, sugar, cigars, iron and metal ware, glue, 
fertilizer, paper, conserves, envelopes, cutlery, 
cologne, pianos, soap, cement, white lead, vine- 
gar, leather, soda, chicory, coffee, and beer. In 
the vicinity are situated extensive salt works 
and numerous vineyards. The tovm has four 
harbors and a large trade in groceries, agricul- 
tural products, wood, and coal. The magnifi- 
cent views in the vicinity embrace the moun- 
tains of middle Germany, the Black Forest, and 
the Vosges. Heilbronn is first mentioned in 
741 under the Carolingians. It became a town 
in 1225 and a free city in 1360 and suffered 
greatly from war through the Middle Ages. 
Here, in 1633, in the course of the Thirty Years’ 
War, a treaty of alliance was concluded between 
the German Protestant states and Sweden. Heil- 
bronn came into the possession of Wiirttemberg 
in 1802. Pop., 1900, 37,891; 1910, 42,709, 

mostly Protestants. 

HEILBHTH, hil'bdot, Feedinand (1826-89). 
A French genre painter, born at Hamburg. He 
studied at the Hiisseldorf Academy, at Romo, 
and, under Gleyre,. at Paris, where he became 
identified with the French school. His pictures 
are charming in color and full of humor and 
grace. The best include : “Excavations at Rome” 
and “The Cardinal,” Wallace collection, Lon- 
don; “Palestrina’s Rehearsal” (1857); “Luca 
Signorelli by the Body of his Slain Son” (1859), 
Hamburg Gallery; “Mont^ de Piet4” (1861), 
Luxembourg; “On Monte Pincio,” Corcoran Gal- 
lery, Washington; besides examples in several 
French provincial museums. He also painted 
portraits. In 1881 he received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

HEIIi DIR IM SIEGERKRAHZ, hil der im 
ze^gor-krants (Ger., Hail to Thee with Victor’s 
Crown). The Prussian national hymn, the orig- 
inal words for which were written by Heinrich 
Harries. They were published in the Mens- 
hurger Wochenllatt of Jan. 27, 1790, as “A Song 
for the Danish Subject to Sing on his King’s 
Birthday,” to the melody of the English na- 
tional \Ljmii, “God Save Great George, the 
King.” In 1793 B. G. Schumacher published a 
revised version in five stanzas which soon be- 
came the national hymn. 

HErLPRIFT, hiPprin, Angelo (1853-1907). 


An American naturalist and traveler, son of 
Michael Heilprin. He was born at Satoralja- 
Ujhely, Hungary, and came to the United States 
in 1856. In 1 870-78 he studied at the Royal 
School of Mines, London, at Genova, and at the 
Imperial Geological Institution of Vienna. He 
was professor of invertebrate paleontology and 
geology at the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia (1884-1900), executive curator of 
that institution from 1883 to 1892, and the first 
president of the Geographical Society of Phila- 
delphia. In 1886 he went to Florida and deter- 
mined the geological structuie of the peninsula. 
In 1888 he investigated the structure of the 
Bermuda Islands, and in 1890 made a journey 
to Mexico, in the course of which he ascended 
Orizaba, Popocatepetl, and Iztacciliuatl, making 
new barometric measurements of their altitude. 
In 1892 Heilprin led the Peary relief expedi- 
tion to Greenland. After the destruction of 
Saint-Pierre, Martinique, by the eruption of 
Mont Pelee, in 1902, he made two journeys to 
the island and climbed to the crater while the 
volcano was in eruption. Recording this re- 
markable performance, he wrote Mount Pelee 
and the Tragedy of Martinique (1903) and The 
Tower of Pelee (1905). His other publications 
include: Contributions to the Tertiary Geology 
and PalcBontology of the United States (1884) ; 
The Geographical and Geological Distribution 
of Animals (1887) ; The Geological Evidences of 
Evolution (1888) ; The Bermuda Islands (1889) ; 
Principles of Geology (1890) ; The Arctic Prob- 
lem (1893) ; The Earth and its Story (1896) ; 
Alaska and the Klondike ( 1899 ) . He edited, 
with his brothel*, Louis Heilprin, Lzppinootfs 
New Gazetteer (1905) and contributed to the 
New International Encyclopedia. 

HEILPRIN, Louis (1851-1912). An Ameri- 
can scholar and encyclopsedist, brother of Angelo 
Heilprin. He was horn in Hungary. He was 
connected with the New International Ency- 
clopedia, and was the author of the Historical 
Reference Book (1884; 6th ed., 1899). He was 
joint editor with his brother of Lippincotfs 
New Gazetteer (1905). 

HEILPRIN, Michael (1823-88). A biblical 
scholar, critic, and writer. He w’as born at 
Piotrkow, Russian Poland, of Jewish parents. 
He belonged to a family whose members were 
distinguished in the field of Hebrew lore as far 
back as the sixteenth century. His father, 
Phineas Mendel Heilprin, a Hebrew scholar of 
note, left Poland with his family in 1842, in con- 
sequence of the oppressive measures of the Rus- 
sian government, and settled in Hungary. On 
the outbreak of the Hungarian revolution of 
1848, Michael Heilprin threw himself ardently 
into the movement for national independence 
headed by Kossuth, whose friend he became. 
He published stirring war songs in the Magyar 
language, of which he had made himself master, 
and was appointed secretary of the literary 
bureau attached to the Ministry of the Interior 
under Szemere. After the collapse of the revo- 
lution Heilprin lived for less than a year in 
Prance, returned in 1850 to Hungary, and in 
1856 went to England and shortly after to 
America. He was connected with the New 
Amef'ican Gyclopcedia from 1858 and was one 
of the associate editors of the new edition of 
that publication (1873-76). On the establish- 
ment of the New York Nation, in 1865, he be- 
came one of the regular contributors, his articles 
embracing a wide range in current European 
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history and literary criticism. In 1879-80 he 
published two volumes of The Historical Poetry 
of the Ancient Hebrews, Translated and Criti- 
cally Examined, a work of profound original 
research, which at once took a position both in 
America and Europe as a most valuable contri- 
bution to advanced biblical criticism. The work 
was left incomplete at the author’s death. Heil- 
prin devoted the last years of his life, from 1881, 
in great measure to furthering Russian-Jewish 
agricultuial colonization in the United States. 
He was a scholar of encyclopfedie knowledge and 
was familiar with more than a dozen languages. 

HEILSBEONN, hils-bron'. A small town in 
Middle Franconia, Bavaria, 20 miles from Nu- 
remberg. Its chief industry is the handling of 
forest products and grain. The Cistercian ab- 
bey of Heilsbronn, the burial place of the Hohen- 
zollern burgraves of Nuremberg, of the first 
Hohenzollern electors of Brandenburg, and of 
a number of Franconian princes of the house, 
owed its origin, in 1132, to Bishop Otto of Bam- 
berg. The church contains monuments commem- 
orative of ancient German history, a carved 
wood altar, and paintings by Dtirer and other 
mediaeval artists. Pop., 1900, 1208; 1910, 1366. 

HEIM, heym, or HEIMB, hgymr (leel., 
home) . In Norse mythology nine worlds are 
named: Muspelheim, Asaheim, Ljosalfaheim, 
Vanaheim, ' Mannaheim, Jotunheim, Svartalfa- 
heim, Helheim, and Niflheim. The highest is 
Muspelheim (world of fire), the home of Surt, 
in the highest region of which was Gimli 
(heaven). The lowest is Niflheim (mist world), 
the home of cold and darkness, having in its 
midst the fountain Hvergelmer, where the 
dragon Nidhogg dwells. Midway between Mus- 
pelheim and Niflheim is Mannaheim (man’s 
world), the round plane of the earth surrounded 
by the ocean. Above Mannaheim is Asaheim 
(world of the gods), forming an immense vault 
above the earth. In the midst of this is Ida- 
void, the place where the gods assemble. Be- 
yond the ocean is Jbtunlieim (home of giants), 
separated from Asaheim by the river Ifing, which 
never freezes over. Next above the earth is 
Ljosalfaheim (home of the elves of light), and 
between it and Asaheim is Vanaheim (home of 
the vans). Farther down is Svartalfaheim 
(world of dark elves); farther still Manna- 
heim and lastly Helheim (world of the dead, 
or hel ) , 

HEIM, him, Albert (1849- ). A Swiss 

geologist, born at Zurich, where he was educated 
and, after further study at Berlin, was made 
docent, and in 1873 professor, in the Polytechnic 
Institute. In 1875 he became also professor in 
the university. In 1881 he was appointed di- 
rector of the department of natural sciences in 
the Polytechnic and head of the geological mu- 
seum. He traveled to New Zealand in 1901, and 
in 1911 he retired. In 1904 the Wollaston medal 
of the London Geological Society was awarded 
him. His contributions to the study of moun- 
tain folding and glaciers, although largely based 
on observations in the Swiss Alps, have had a 
very broad influence upon research in these fields, 
both in Europe and in America. Heim wrote: 
UntersucJmngen iVber den Mechanismus der Ce- 
hirgsUldung (1878); Handbuch der Qletscher- 
kunde (1885) ; Beitrdge mr geologiscKen Karte 
der Schweisi ^890) ; Ceologische Excursion quer 
duroh die dstliohen ScTvucmzer Alpen (1894); 
Das Bdntisgehirge untersudht und dargestellt 
(1906); Luft-Farlen (1912). He also pub- 


lished a Geologische Karte der Ecliweis (1894), 
with Schmidt, as well as several panoramic 
views and reliefs of Switzerland. 

HEIMBUBG, him'b\irK, Gregor von (c.l400- 
72). A German jurist and diplomat, born at 
Wiirzburg. Ho is ranked as one of the most 
brilliant men of his time. About 1430 he be- 
came secretary to ^neas Silvius, afterward 
Pope Pius II, and accompanied him to tlie Coun- 
cil of Basel; but they soon quarreled because of 
Heimburg’s opposition to the papal policy of 
interference in German affairs, and the young 
man became syndic of Nuremberg and took a 
great part in the declaration of the neutrality of 
the German church in the quarrel between the 
Council and Pope Eugene IV (1438). He was 
a member of the commission demanding from 
the Pope the reinstatement of tlic electors of 
Cologne, Mainz, and Treves (1446) , and as 
Minister of Duke Sigismund of Austria opposed 
the Pope and was put under the ban. Eventu- 
ally Sigismund made his peace with the Pope, 
and Heimburg left his service for that of the 
Hussite King, George Podiebrad, of ^ Bohemia. 
The latter died in 1471, and his Minister went 
to the court of the Duke of Saxonjr, where he 
died in the following year, only a few months 
after Pope Sixtus TV had removed the excom- 
munication against him. Ills collected worlcs, 
showing well the polemic charactiT of tlic man, 
were jiublislied at Frankfort in 1608. Consult: 
Pfizer’s poem, Der Welsche und dcr Deutsche 
(Stuttgart, 1844) ; Brockhaus, Qregor von Heim- 
burg (Leipzig, 1861); Joachimson, Oregor von 
Heim burg ( Munich, 1891). 

HEIMBUBG, WiLHELMiNiE. See Behrens, 
Berta. 

HEIMCHEN AM HEBD, DAS. See 
Cricket on the Hearth. 

HEIMDAIi, ham'd^l, or HEIMDALB, ham'- 
dal-er (IceL). In Norse mythology, Odin, 
whose mother was of the Jdtim race, often said 
to be the son of nine virgin sisters. He is 
the guardian of Asgard, for which position 
he is peculiarly fitted; for he can see as well 
by night as by day, requires as little sleep 
as the birds, and can hear the grass grow. 
Before the last conflict he will rouse the gods by 
blowing on his horn Gjallarhorn. He and Lola, 
who are natural enemies, will then kill each 
other. 

HEIMSKBINGLA, hims'kring'la (IceL, 
world circle). One of the most important works 
in early Norse literature, being a liistory of tlie 
Norse Kings from the earliest times down to his 
own day, by Snorri Sturluson (q.v.). There is 
an English translation by Laing, in three vol- 
umes, published first in 1844 and by the Nor- 
roena Society in 1906. 

HEINE, hi'ne, Heinrich (1797-1850). The 
greatest lyric poet, next to Goethe, of modern 
Germany, horn in Dtisseldorf, Dec. 13, 1707. He 
was called by himself the last of the Romanti- 
cists, and by Matthew Arnold the continuator 
of Goethe, and was one of the few writers of 
primary importance in German literature after 
Goethe’s death. ‘'^Your grandfather,” he says he 
was told, “was a little Jew and had a big 
beard.” This grandfather had shrewd sons, for 
all of them won a competence, and Heine’s uncle 
Salomon became one of tlie wealthiest bankers of 
Hamburg. His father had but small part in 
his life. His mother (named Von Geldern), to 
whom he showed a constant devotion till his 
death, gave to his fantastic and romantic na- 
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ture a joy of life and a spirit of naturalism that 
make him akin to Goethe. He was a precocious 
boy, educated in a desultory way by Roman 
Catholic monks and French ‘^philosophes,” wdth 
the result that he became a skeptic before he 
had any faith to lose. He seems to have suffered 
little from race prejudice in youth, and for that 
he was grateful to France and to Napoleon, for 
whom he retained a kind of hero worship, and 
so had little sympathy with the War of Libera- 
tion (1813-14), that ‘‘contracted the heart so 
that men learned to hate what was foreign and 
in ceasing to be citizens of the world became 
only narrowly German.^’ 

While preparing himself to become a mer- 
chant and learning English, French, and Italian, 
he began to write poetry under the inspiration 
of a child love for “Veronica,” probably also the 
“Reseda” of early poems. He conceived a pass- 
ing affection, too, for an executioner’s daughter, 
Josepha, the subject of several poems, of his 
“Dream Pictures,” and of the most exquisite 
passage in his memoirs. She was, he says, his 
“love’s purgatory” before he fell into love’s hell 
in his unrequited affection for his cousin Amali'e 
at Hamburg, whither he went in 1816. He tried 
to set up a business there in 1818, but he liked 
neither the business nor the city. For Amalie, 
under the names Ottilie, Maria, Clara, Evelina, 
Agnes, Juliana, he voiced his passion in many 
beautiful songs, and it has since been made the 
subject of two novels, Zianirtza’s Heinrich 
Heine der Liederdichter (1864) and Dietz’s 
Heinrich Heines erste Liele (1870). He failed 
in business, and at the expense of his uncle, 
Amalie’s father, who aided him generously 
through life, he went in 1819 to stu% law at 
Bonn, where he came under the influence of 
A. W. Schlegel and the Romantic school in so 
far as it stood for the reawakening of the poetic 
spirit of the Middle Ages. He shared with them 
also a gift of irony, though in him this sprang 
from the incompatibility of two elements in his 
nature, a Greek joy of life inherited from his 
mother and fostered by the influence of Goethe, 
and a congenital Hebrew earnestness. There 
was never harmony between these antinomies of 
his character, and from their jarring came a 
mocking spirit that he possessed in higher de- 
gree than any other writer of the century. At 
Bonn under this new influence Heine wrote more 
lyrics and had begun a tragedy, Almansor, when 
he left Bonn for Gottingen ; and, being soon sus- 
pended from the university there for participa- 
tion in a frustrated duel, he went to Berlin, 
where he came under the influence of the philos- 
oplier Hegel and associated with Grabbe, Im- 
mermann, Willibald Alexis, Gans, Moser, Cha- 
misso, Fouque, and particularly with Varnhagen 
and his wife Rahel, who led him to a juster 
appreciation of Goethe, though he never became 
one of his unqualified admirers. 

In Berlin Heine’s genius found warm appre- 
ciation. He essayed journalism and in 1822 
published a volume of poems (Hedichte), which 
for delicacy, fancy, conciseness, originality, and 
depth of lyric expression had no equal in Ger; 
many. A second volume (1823) contained the 
Lyrisches Intermeism, which served to carry off 
two tragedies, Almansor and Ratcliff, his sole 
dramatic efforts. The Intermezzo is more bitter, 
reckless, sensual, than the Poems, but contains 
some of his most perfect lyrics. At home, Heine 
tells us, his mother read it and did not like 
it 5 his sister tolerated it: his brothers did not 


understand it, and his father did not read it at 
all. In 1823 a visit to the North Sea inspired 
Heimkehr, which with the later North Sea cycle 
{Hordsee Cyclus) are among the world’s best 
poems of the sea, worthy to rank with the best 
of Byron or Shelley. The year 1824 brought 
him to Gbttingen again, and in June, 1825, he 
submitted to baptism that he might obtain an 
advocate’s license. “I assure you,” he writes to 
a friend, “if the law had allowed stealing silver 
spoons instead, I should not have been baptized.” 
During the second stay at Gbttingen Heine made 
the tour of the Harz Mountains and wrote the 
Harzreise (1826), sparkling with inimitable 
humor, the best known of his prose works. Af- 
ter taking his degree he revisited the North Sea 
and wrote Norderney, incorporated with the 
Harzreise in the Reisehilder ( Pictures of Travel ) , 
which later embraced also DorS Buch Le Grand 
and Die Bader von Lucca. Such light, easy, 
sparkling prose, such graceful, daring, bubbling 
wit, had never yet been known in Germany, and 
the Reisehilder remain an unapproached model, 
Heine in this field has never been equaled save 
by himself, and he has not always maintained 
the level of the Harzreise. The Buch Le Grand, 
written in 1826, was revolutionary in tendency 
and in its admiration for Napoleon. Heine 
thought it safer to abide its publication in Eng- 
land (1827). It was enthusiastically received 
and generally prohibited by the police. It was 
graceful, grotesque, cynical, naive; it had a 
brilliancy, a vigor, a keenness of scorn, a fire 
of enthusiasm, that have seldom been surpassed. 
Heine made but a short stay in England, which 
was not congenial to him. He said, “The Ocean 
would have swallowed it long ago if he had not 
been afraid it would make him seasick.” He 
admired, however, the liberty of England. In 
September, 1827, he was again in Hamburg, see- 
ing through the press his collected lyrics, the 
now famous Buch der Lieder. Thence he went 
to Munich, tried journalism, hoped in vain for 
a professorship of German literature, and then 
attacked Massmann, the successful candidate, 
as well as King Ludwig. In July, 1828, he 
*went disappointed to Italy, a journey that he 
describes after his manner in Die Binder von 
Lucca — ^brilliant, witty, entertaining, immoral, 
coarse, revolutionary, and atheistic. After this 
Prussia was closed to him; influential men had 
been made his mortal enemies wantonly, and in 
the case of the poet Platen (q.v.) Heine’s en- 
mity assumed an utterly indefensible shape. 
Having been recalled to Hamburg by his father’s 
death, Heine went in 1829 to Helgoland, where 
he gave himself up for two months to the fasci- 
nation of the sea. He returned to his family in 
Hamburg famous throughout Germany as the 
author of the Reisehilder, the third volume of 
which appeared early in 1830, but as much 
feared as admired, and fiercely attacked on the 
part of those whom his reckless satire had 
wounded. Prussia, whose government had pro- 
hibited the circulation of the third volume of 
the Reisehilder, was now closed to him, and the 
thought of a professorship, which he had long 
cherished, had to be abandoned. He turned his 
thoughts to Paris, The news of the French 
revolution of 1830 reached him in Helgoland, 
where he spent the summer of that year, and 
filled him with enthusiasm. May, 1831, saw 
Heine in Paris, which remained his home till 
death. 

Heine’s first years in Paris were busied with 
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journalism and dreary feuds with German Lib- 
erals. He soon found himself at home in the 
French capital and enj'oyed the society of 
Madame R^camier, Balzac, Dumas, George Sand, 
B4ranger, Thiers, Chopin, Liszt, Berlioz, and 
many^ lesser celebrities. He pretended to con- 
sider it his mission to draw Germany and France 
closer together and wrote a series of papers on 
French conditions for the Augsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitungy wdiich he republished in French. But 
not a few of his letters to the German press, 
even his art critiques, fell under the censor’s 
pencil. In 1833, however, his acute critical 
study, Die romantische S chute, established his 
fame in France and opened to him the great 
Revue de$ Deux Mondes, in which he printed his 
History of Religton and Philosophy in Q-ermany 
since Luther, a work of brilliant suggesfciveness, 
which afterward appeared in Heine’s own Ger- 
man version as Zur Qeschichte der Religion und 
Philosophic in Deutschland, The satiric Menioi- 
ren des Hei'rn von Schnahelewopski, half auto- 
biographic, belong to this time. The scandal 
caused by his irregular life was checked by his 
‘^conscience marriage” with Mathilde Mirat 
(1834). They were legally married in 1841 
and remained closely attached till the poet’s 
death. He had provided for her, and she lived 
till 1883. Financial embarrassments now led 
Heine to seek a pension from the French gov- 
ernment. Though he had always criticized his 
patrons freely, the fact was bitterly remembered 
against him when it became known in 1848. 
From 1834 to 1842 his literary work is com- 
paratively unimportant. A fragment of a novel, 
Florentinische Ndohte, an essay on German 
mythology, and a slanderous attack on his fel- 
low exile and j’ournalistic critic Bdrne, may be 
merely mentioned. But in 1842 he wrote Abta 
Troll (Hamburg, 1843), a brilliant poetic satire 
on German politicians and on the Romantic 
school, and in 1843 a brief visit to Germany 
evoked 'Ncue Gedichte and Deutschland, ein 
Wintermarchen (1844), keenly satiric, which 
became immensely popular. Disease now laid 
an unrelaxing hand on him. His eyes were 
afifected, then his vocal cords, then his spine. 
The death of his generous uncle, {Salomon Heine, 
from whom he had received a yearly stipend of 
4800 francs, and the disgraceful meanness of 
his cousin, added to his sufferings. But he 
forced the continued payment of the annuity. 
These years of sufferings show Heine in a 
nobler light than any in which he had yet 
appeared. In sleepless nights he composed won- 
derful songs on his “mattress grave.” His legs 
were paralyzed; to see he was obliged to hold 
up an eyelid with an emaciated finger; his 
hearing was weak. It was, he said, “a grave 
without rest, death without the privileges of 
the departed.” But it brought a deeper, al- 
most a spiritual, earnestness into his life. He 
“returned to God like a Prodigal Son, after 
tending swine with the Hegelians,” In this 
mood he wrote the poems of Romanzero (1851), 
so tender, so melodious, so exquisite in fancy, 
that it seems almost past belief that they should 
have been the product of the sleepless nights of 
a bedridden sufferer; humorous pieces, like “The 
White Elephant,” fierce political songs, like 
“The Weaver’s Marseillaise,” and the weird 
“Lazarus Cycle,” written under the very shadow 
of death. Never had Heine been so many-sided 
as now. He continued to work as long as he 
could hear and speak. Many friends cheered 


him, among them, as poems testify, the talented 
Camille Selden, “/u mouchef' aiid his ‘Tittle 
fairy,” the motherly Caroline Jaubert. Two 
miscellaneous volumes, headed by Gestand^mse, 
appeared in 1854. His Memoirs, of which some 
parts have been published, occupied him to the 
eve of his death. His last words W’orc “Paper 
and pencil.” He died Feb. 17, 1856, and was 
buried in Montmartre Cemetery without reli- 
gious service. 

Heine was essentially a realist, a revolution- 
ary reformer, but never a blinded partisan. He 
speaks for a restless, questioning, dissatisfied 
age that has lost for the moment its ethical 
moorings. He is the most delicate and graceful 
song writer and incomparably the wittiest, clear- 
est, keenest, and most unprincipled satirist of 
Germany, and so he is read with delight by an 
introspective and critical generation. 

Heine’s Works appeared in 21 volumes (1861- 
63) and in 20 volumes (1865). They have been 
ofter reiidited. The best critical edition is that 
in seven volumes by E. Elster ( 1887-90) . Trans- 
lations of the Poems by E. A. Bowring are in 
“Bohn’s Library.” There is an American trans- 
lation of the Pictures of Travel, and a version 
of the Works by Leland and others was pub- 
lished in New York in 1906; Wit, Wisdom, and 
Pathos of Heinrich Heine, by Snodgrass, ap- 
peared in London (1888). The best English 
critique of Heine is in Matthew Arnold’s Es- 
says, Consult also essay by George Eliot. 
There is an English Life, Work, and Opinions 
of Heinrich Heine, by Stigand (London, 1876). 
The most complete German biography is hy 
Strodtmann (3d ed., Berlin, 1884). Consult 
also those by Prolss (Stuttgart, 1886) ; Kar- 
peles (Berlin, 1888) ; also his Heine: Aws soincm 
Lebcn und aus seiner Zeil (Leipzig, 1899) ; 
Keiter (Cologne, 1891), besides Brandos, Das 
jungo Deutschland (Leipzig, 1890) ; id., Dio 
Littcratur des 19. Jahrhunderts, vol. vi (ib., 
1891); Betz, Heine in Frankreich (Zurich, 
1895) ; Mietzki, Heinrich Heine als Diahfor und 
Mensch (Berlin, 1895) ; Nassen, Heinrich Heines 
Familicnlehen (Fulda, 1895) ; Kaiifmann, Heines 
• Lieheslehen (Zurich, 1898); id., Heines Charak- 
ter (ib., 1901); Steinmann, Hcinrinh Heine: 
Denkwdrdigkeitcn und Erlehnissa aus mcimm 
ZusammenJeben mit ihm (Prague, 1757) ; Htif- 
fer, Aus dem Lehen Heinrich Heines (B(*rlin, 
1878) ; Franzos, Heines Gchurtstag (ib., 1000) ; 
W. Bolsche, Heinrich Heine, Ycrsuch cinor aes- 
tJietisch-kriHschcn Analyse seiner Werkc (Leip- 
zig, 1888) ; A. Bartels, H. Heine, auoh ein Denk- 
mal (Dresden, 1006) ; E. Moos, Heine und Diis- 
seldorf (Diisscldorf, 1908) *, E. Eckcriz, Heine 
und sein Witz (Berlin, 1908); H. Ren, Heine 
und die Bibel (Munich, 1908) ; H. J. Forman, 
Jn the Footprints of Heine (Boston, 1910); 
Edward Thorn, Heinrich Heines Beziehungen zu 
Clemens Brentano (Berlin, 1913). 

HEINECOITTS, hi-nSk'tsi-ps, Johann Gott- 
lieb (1681-1741). A learned jurist of Ger- 
many, born at Eisenberg. He studied theology 
at Leipzig and law at Halle, where in 1713 he 
was made professor of philosophy and in 1720 
professor of law. In the latter capacity he went 
in 1723 to Franeker and in 1727 to Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, but in 1733 returned, as professor 
of law and philosophy, to Halle, where he died 
Aug. 31, 1741. His works display a thorough 
acquaintance with all departments of jurispru- 
dence, but especially with Roman and' German 
law; and their varied learning, logical arrange- 
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ment, and elegant Latin long maintained for 
them a classical character. His Antiquitatuin 
Jus Romanum Dlustiantium Syntagma was re- 
edited as recently as 1841 by Muhlenbrueli ; and 
his Elenienta Juris Civil is Secundum Ordtnem 
Institutionum (ed. by Biener, 1815), his Ele- 
menta Juris Secundum Ordinem Pandectar 2 im, 
etc,, are still studied by jurists. — ^Heineccius’ 
son, Johann Ciikistian Gottlieb Heineccius 
(born 1718 at Halle; died 1791 at Sagan), was 
for a long time professor in the academy for 
young noblemen at Liegnitz and edited, besides 
several of his father’s works separately, a com- 
plete collection of them {H, Opera Omnia, 9 
vols., Geneva, 1771), and wrote an account of 
his father’s life and work, Commentai'ius de 
Vita et Scriptis J, G. Heineccn. — Heineccius’ 
brother, Johann Michael Heineccius (born at 
Eisenberg, 1674; died Sept. 11, 1722), was a 
celebrated pulpit orator in Halle and also the 
first who studied seals scientifically. His theo- 
logical writings are forgotten, but he is remem- 
bered by his De Veteribus Germanoriim Aha- 
rumque Nationum SigilUs (Leipzig, 1710; 2d 
ed., 1719), and by the work edited in conjunc- 
tion with Leuckfeld, Scriptores Rerum Germani- 
carum (Frankfort, 1707). 

HEIHITZ, hi'nits, Friedeich Anton, Baeon 
(1725-1802). A Prussian statesman, born at 
Hrbschkau, near Torgau. He studied mining 
and smelting at Kosen, Dresden, and Freiberg, 
filled several government positions, and planned 
the Freiberg Academy of Mines. He also took 
great interest in forestry and in road building, 
traveling all over the Continent to study the 
prevailing conditions. In 1777 he left the Saxon 
for the Prussian service on his appointment as 
head of the departments of Mining and Smelt- 
ing and in this capacity did much to develop 
the iron and coal industries. He published: 
Mimoire sur ma gestion des f^e et Be d&parte- 
menis (1788), a defense of his administration 
of the Bureau of Commerce and Manufacture; 
and anonymously, Essai W^conomie politique 
(1785) and Memoire sur Jes produits du rbgne 
mineral de la monaroliie prussienne (1786). 
Consult Beimann, Ahhandlungen zur Geschiohte 
Friedrichs des Grossen (Gotha, 1892). 

HEINKIOH, hin'riK, Gustav (1845- ). 

A Hungarian literary critic, born at Budapest 
and educated at Leipzig and Vienna. He was 
appointed professor of German philology in the 
university at Budapest in 1875 and became a 
prominent educator and a special student of the 
interrelation of German and Hungarian litera- 
ture. He edited many German classics for 
Hungarian readers and wro-te: Bankhan in der 
deutschen Dichtung (1879); Boccacoios Lehen 
und Werke (1882); Et^selhurg und die unga- 
rische Eunnensage (1882) ; Deutsche Verslehre 
(2d ed., 1878); Faust-Studien (1888); Kudrun 
(1885), and a valuable history of German litera- 
ture in Hungarian. After 1877 he edited the 
Allgemeine pMlologische Zeitsohrift, from 1881 
to 1889 the Ungarische Revue, and after 1897 
the Altungarische BiUiothek. 

HEIIOIICH DEB GLICHEZABE, der gl^K'- 
e-tsil're (the Hypocrite). An Alsatian gleeman 
of the twelfth century. He wrote (c.ll70) the 
earliest German poem on Beynard the Fox, copied 
freely after French models. Of this poem, Isen- 
grtmes R6t, in its original form, nothing is left 
save a few fragments, edited by Grimm, Send- 
sdhreihen an K. Lachmann uber Reinhart Fuchs 
(1840) ; a revision, only a little later in date, 


was published by Beissenberger (1886). Consult 
Biittner, Studien i:u dem Roman de Renart und 
dem Reinhart Fuchs (Strassburg, 1891). 

HEIHBICH DEB TEICHITEB, d5r tis'ner. 
An Austrian didactic poet of the latter half of 
the fourteenth century. His poetry consists 
largely of proverbs and fables in rhymed coup- 
lets, valuable for their record of the reconstruc- 
tion of Austrian life of the period. Selections 
from his works are to be found in Grimm’s Alt- 
deutsclie Welder (3 vols., Cassel, 1813-16). 
Consult Karajan, Veher Heinrich den Teichner 
(Vienna, 1855). 

HEIHBICH VOM DEM TtlBLIH, fon dem 
tnr'leii. A German (Carinthian) poet of the 
earlier half of the thirteenth century. His 
poems deal with the legends of the Bound Table 
and are modeled after Chretien de Troyes. His 
Der Aventiure Kione (c.l215), a long, dreary, 
and rather coarse epic recounting the adventures 
of Sir Gawain, was edited by Scholl in the pub- 
lications of the Stuttgarter literarischer Verein 
(1852) ; and Der Mantel, which relates the story 
of the marvelous cloak that will fit none but a 
pure woman, has been published by Karnatsch 
(1883). Consult Martin, Zur Gralsage (Strass- 
burg, 1880). 

HEIHBICH VOH DIESSEMHOVEN, fOn 
ds'sen-lio'fen (c.l 300-76). A mediseval German 
historian, born in Thnrgau, canon of the cathe- 
dral at Constanz and chaplain of Pope John 
XXII at Avignon. His history completes the ec- 
clesiastical chronicle of Ptolemy of Lucca and 
deals with the pontificate of John. It is edited 
by Bbhmer in F antes Rerum G ermanicarmn, vol. 
iv (Stuttgart, 1868). 

HEIHBICH VON EBEIBEBG, f6n fri'berK 
(or VBIBEBG). A German poet of the early 
part of the fourteenth century. He wrote a spir- 
itual poem, Vom heihgen Kreuze, probably from 
a Latin source, edited by Fietz (1881) ; Ritter- 
fahrt Johanns von Miclielsberg, written about 
1305, edited by Kraus (1888) ; and a continua- 
tion of Gottfried’s epic Tristan, composed about 
1300, in style similar but unequal to Gottfried’s, 
and following other originals for material. The 
farce entitled Vom Schrdtel und vom Wasserbar, 
edited in Von der Hagen, Gesamtabenteuer, No. 
65 (1850), is attributed to Heinrich von Frei- 
berg. Consult Wiggers, Heinrich von Freiberg 
als Verfasser des Schwankes vom Schrdtel und 
vom Wasserhdren (Bostock, 1877). 

HEINBICH VON HEBFOBD, fon her'fOrt 
( ?-1370) . A German Dominican monk, author 
of many theological and important historical 
works and of a valuable chronicle. Liber de Re- 
bus Memorahilibus. Its latter part is one of the 
most important sources for the history of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and was 
edited by Potthast ( 1859) . 

HEINBIOH VON LADEBNBEBG, fon 
lou'fen-hgrK (e.1390-1460) . A German poet and 
monk of the order of St. John, born in Swit- 
zerland. He lived at Freiburg and Strassburg 
and wrote numerous hymns in honor of the Vir- 
gin, of which 100 are to be found in Wacker- 
nagel. Das deutsohe Kirchenlied (1864-77); a 
collection of Carmina Figurata (1441), also 
praising Mary; and a German translation of the 
Regimen Sanitatis, under the title Spiegel mensch- 
liclien Heils (1437). 

HEINBICH VON MELK, f6n m§lk, A Ger- 
man satirist of the twelfth century, a monk in 
the Austrian cloister of Melk. He wrote a vivid, 
bitter satire on the morals of the time and espe- 
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cially on the condition of the clergy, Von des 
Todes Erirmerung (c.lldO), sometimes called, 
from its opening line, Von dem gemeinen Lehen, 
The Pfaffenlehen^ an incomplete poem of like 
character, but probably not by Heinrich, was 
published with it (by Heinzel, Berlin, 1867). 
Consult: Lorenz, Heinrich von Mellc (Halle, 
1886) ; Kochendorlfer, in the Zeitschrift fur 
deutsohes Altertum, vol. xxxv (Berlin, 1890); 
Wilmanns, Beitrdge Gur Creschichte der dltercn 
deutschen Literatur, part i (Bonn, 1885). 

HEIISTBIOH VON MOBXJNGEN, f6n mo'- 
rung-en. A German (Thuringian) minnesinger, 
of the end of the twelfth and the first quarter 
of the thirteenth century, ranking in beauty and 
originality next to Walther von der Vogelweide. 
His poems, showing strongly the influence of 
classic mythology and of the troubadours of 
Provence, are edited by Von der Hagen in his 
Minnesinger (1838) and in Lachmann and 
Haupt’s Des Minnesangs Fruhling ( 5th ed., 
1910). Consult: Paul, Beitrdge zur 0-esohiohte 
der deutschen Sprache und Litey'atur, vol. ii 
(Halle, 1875) ; Michel, "Heinrich von Morungen 
und die Troubadours,” Quellen und Forsohungen, 
vol. xxxviii (Strassburg, 1880) ; Kossner, IJntcr- 
fiuchungen zu Heinrich von Morungen (Berlin, 
1898). 

HEINRICH VON MtJOELN, f6n mu'gSln 
(C.1310-C.1375) . A German author and scholar, 
a counselor of Charles IV at Prague and later 
of Rudolph IV of Austria. His works include 
translations of Valerius Maximus (first printed, 
1489), and of the commentary on the Psalms 
written by Nikolaus of Lyra; an Hungarian 
chronicle in Latin (ed. by Engel, in Monumenta 
UngaricUf 1809) ; an allegory, Der meide cranz; 
and fables and minne poetry (ed. by Muller, 
1848), which won him a place among the 12 
founders of the art of the minnesingers. Con- 
sult Helm, "Zu H. von Miigeln,” in the Beitrage 
zur Geschichtc der deutschen Sprache und Litera- 
ture vols. xxi, xxii (Halle, 1896-97). 

HEINRICH VON NEUSTADT, f6n noi'- 
shtat. A German poet, born at Wiener-Neustadt, 
who appears as a physician, in a document of 
1312, in Vienna. His works, imitative of Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach, include a long epic 
(c.21,000 verses), patterned after the Latin 
story of Apollonius of Tyre, but with a curious 
coloring from Arthurian story; and Von Gottos 
Zuhunft, reminiscent of Alanus ab Insulis' An- 
ticlaudianus. Excerpts from the two poems are 
published in Strohl, Heinrich von Neustadt 
(Vienna, 1875). 

HEINRICI, htn-rS'ts$, Ejlsl Ebiedbich Geobo 
( 1844- ) . A German Protestant theologian, 

born at Karkeln in East Prussia and educated 
at Halle and at Berlin, where in 1871 he became 
docent. In 1873 he became professor at Mar- 
burg and went to Leipzig in 1892. In 1909 he 
became a fellow of the Royal Saxon Society of 
Learning and in 1911-12 ws^s rector magnificus 
at Leipzig. He wrote : Die valentinianische Gno- 
sis und die heiUge Schrift (1781) ; Erhldrung der 
Korintherlriefe (1880-87) ; the commentary, in 
Meyer’s Kritischexegetischer Kommentar uber 
das Neue Testament ^ on First Corinthians (9th 
ed., 1910) and Second Corinthians (8th ed., 
1900) ; Schriftforschimg und Schriftautoritdt 
(1890); Theologische Encyhlopddie (1893); 
Beitrdge zur GescMchte und Erhldrung des 
Heuen Testaments (5 parts, 1894-1908) ; Das 
Urchristentum (1902); Hellenismus und Ghris- 
tentum ( 1909 ) ; Die Eigenart des Ohristentums 


(1911); Die Bodenstandigiceit der synoptischefi 
TJeherUefrunq vom Werhe Jesu (1913). 

HEINS, hinz, George Lewis (1860-1907). 
An American architect. Ho was born in Philadel- 
pliia, studied at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and graduated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1882. He then woikcd in archi- 
tects’ offices at Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. 
In 1884 he became associated with John La Fargo 
(q.v.) in New York City, and later, in collabo- 
ration with C. G. La Farge (q.v.), he designed 
the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of St. *7ohn 
the Divine. He was also one of the arehitocts 
of the New York Rapid Transit Commission, of 
the buildings of the New York ZofUogical Park, 
of the church of tlie Divine Paternity, and of 
other structures in New York City. From 1898 
until his death he was State architect of New 
York — ^the first to receive this appointment. 

HEINSE, hin^z^, Joiiajstn jAKoii Wilhelm 
(1749-1803). A German novelist, translator, 
and critic of art, born at Langewi(‘sen in Thu- 
ringia. He studied law and ancient and modern 
literature at Jena and at Erfurt, where he met 
Wieland, who greatly influenced his poetry, and 
Gleim, who procured for him a place as private 
tutor at Halberstadt (where lie lived under tlie 
name of Rost). In 1774 he went to Diisscfldorf 
as editor of Iris. Here he became so interested 
in art that he spent three years in Italy, giving 
most of the time to Rome. He made ilie ac- 
quaintance of the painter Mtillor, Imirned much 
of Italian art and literature, and widened his 
knowledge of the art and literature of anti<|uity. 
While he was in Italy he translated Tasso’s (h- 
Tusalemme Liherata and the Orlando into German 
prose. On his return to Dtisseldorf (1784) ho 
wrote ArdinghellOj his masterpiece, in which ho 
gives his ideas on painting. The Ele(*tor of 
Mainz, Friedrich Karl Joseph, now (1780) made 
him his lektor and (1787), at Aschafrenburg, his 
private secretary. On Friedrich’s death his li- 
))rary became the property of the state, and 
lleinse was made librarian. His earliest work 
was Sinngedichie (1771). This was followed by 
translations and works in classic vein : Be- 
gehenheiten des EnJcolp, aus dem Satyrikon des 
Petron iibersetzt (1773); Die Kirschen (1773), 
a work of equal obscenity; and LaidoUf odcr die 
eleusinischen Geheimnisse (1774), with the form 
of a romance, describing the apotheosis of Lais. 
Like the last-mentioned work, ArdinghclJo, odor 
die glilckseligen Jnscln (last cd., 1838) is little 
more than a series of dazzling pictures, like 
Pompeian wall paintings. In Ilildegard von 7/o- 
henthal (last ed., 1838), his second' masterpiece, 
Hoinse gives his ideas on music, and in Anastasia 
und das Schachspicl (last ed., 1831) on ehoss. 
Fiormona, Oder Brief e aus Jtalien ( 1803) , thougli 
usually ascribed to Heinse, is not his work. 
H. Laube issued his works in 10 volumes (1838) ; 
new critical edition by Schttddekopf (1907), 
Consult: Brief e zwischen Gleim, Heinse und 
Johannes von Muller f edited by K’irto (Zurieli, 
1806-08), which gives a good picture of the 
man and contains his criticism of the paintings 
in the Dfisseldorf Gallery; Schober, Heinse, scin 
Leben und seine Werhe (Leipzig, 1882) ; H. 
PrOhle, Lessing, "Wieland, Heinse (Berlin, 1877- 
79); K. D, Jessen, Heinses' Stellung zur bildcn- 
den Kunst (ib., 1901). 

EDEINSItTS, hin'sHis, Antonixts (1041- 
1720). A Dutch statesman, celebrated as a for- 
midable opponent of Louis XTV of France. He 
was born at Delft, Nov. 22, 1641, and after pur- 
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suing the study of law at the University of 
Leyden entered the service of the state and be- 
came in 1679 Pensionary of Delft. He was the 
confidential friend of William of Orange, upon 
whose accession to the throne of England, in 
1689, Pleinsius, as Pensionary of Holland (see 
Gkand Pensiowahy), succeeded to the virtual 
control of the foreign policy of the Dutch Re- 
public. The friendship between William and 
Heinsius continued till the foimer^s death, and 
their correspondence is of capital importance 
for the light it throws on the intricate political 
problems of the period from 1688 to the outbreak 
of the War of the Spanish Succession. Hein- 
sius was instrumental in bringing about the par- 
tition treaties of 1698 and 1700, which had in 
view the dismemberment of Spain^ and contrib- 
uted to the formation of the Grand Alliance in 
1701. Into that struggle against France he en- 
tered heart and soul, and after William Ill’s 
death, in 1702, became the virtual leader of the 
European combination against Louis XIV. The 
victories of Marlborough and Prince Eugene were 
due in no little measure to Heinsius’ restless 
activity ‘in the prosecution of the war. Deter- 
mined upon the total humiliation of France, he 
spurned the French King’s overtures of peace, 
made as early as 1706; and only the defection of 
England and the recrudescence of French resist- 
ance that followed induced him to agree to the 
terms of peace at Utrecht. He died Aug. 3, 
1720. 

HEIKTSIXJS, Daniel (1580-1655). A Dutch 
scholar of distinction and a pupil of Scaliger, 
born in Ghent. He was a leading figure of the 
Dutch Renaissance, professor of Greek at Ley- 
den, and a facile Latin poet. He wrote: Iambi 
(1602); Blegice (1603); Emhlemata Amatoma, 
with Dutch verses (1604) ; Poemata (1605). He 
edited Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, Horace, Aris- 
totle, Seneca, Terence, and Livy, and published 
Latin Orationes (1609 and 1621) and other 
learned works as well as a Dutch tragedy, The 
Massacre of the Innocents (1613), and Dutch 
Poems ( 1616 ) . — ^Nicolaas Heinsius ( 1620-81 ) , 
a son of Daniel, was born in Leyden and educated 
in the university of his native town. For more 
than 25 years he led the busy life of traveler, 
scholar, diplomat, and poet. He ransacked the 
libraries of France and Italy for classical manu- 
scripts. In 1650 he entered the service of Chris- 
tina of Sweden and in 1654 became Dutch 
Minister at Stockholm. In 1669 he visited 
Russia and two years later retired to private 
life. He published editions of Vergil, Ovid, Pru- 
dentius, Vellius Paterculus, and Valerius Flac- 
cus, based on manuscripts in his possession, as 
well as commentaries on many other poets of an- 
tiquity. He is said to have supplied Milton with 
facts for use against Salmasius (q.v.). His 
Latin poems were published at Amsterdam in 
1666. He died at The Hague, Oct. 7, 1681. — ^His 
illegitimate son Xicolaas (1655-?) was a scape- 
grace of remarkable talent, who wrote the only 
original Dutch romance of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, The Delightful Adventures and Wonderful 
Life of Mirander (1675), a curious anticipation 
of Gil Bias. He fled from Holland, a disowned 
criminal, in 1677 and died in obscurity. 

HEUSTTZELMAH, hin'tsel-man, Samuel 
Peter (1805-80). An American soldier, born at 
Manheim, Lancaster Co., Pa. He graduated at 
West Point in 1826 and was assigned to the Sec- 
ond Infantry, with which, he served on the fron- 
tier. He took part in ’the wars with the Florida 


Indians from 1835 to 1841, becoming a captain 
in 1838 ; served with his regiment in the Mexican 
War, and received the brevet of major for gal- 
lantry at the battle of Huamantla, Oct. 7, 1847. 
Later he served in California, accompanying the 
expedition against the Yuma Indians in 1852, 
and in Texas. He attained the rank of major in 
1855 and at the outbreak of the Civil War be- 
came colonel, and inspector general of the De- 
partment of Washington. On May 17, 1861, he 
was commissioned brigadier general of volun- 
teers and was in command of the forces which 
occupied Alexandria, Va. In McClellan’s Penin- 
sular campaign of 1862 he commanded the Third, 
and later also the Fourth, Army Corps and par- 
ticipated in all of the important battles. He 
received his commission of major general of 
volunteers on the day of the battle of Williams- 
burg (May 5, 1862), and for gallantry at the 
battle of Fair Oaks received the brevet rank of 
brigadier general in the regular army. He fought 
also at Savage’s Station, Glendale, and Malvern 
Hill, and later in the year at tlie second battle 
of Bull Run and at Chantilly. In the winter 
of 1862-63 he was in command of the defenses 
of Washington, and from February to October, 
1863, of the Department of Washington. During 
the remainder of the war he was not in the field, 
serving as commander of the Department of the 
West in 1864 and on court-martial duty in 1865. 
In March, 1865, he was brevetted major general 
in the United States army for his conduct at 
Williamsburg and in 1869 was retired, on 
account of age, with the full rank of major 
general. 

HEIHZ, hints, Henry John (1844- ). 

An American packer of food products, born in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. After receiving his education 
in the public schools and at Duff’s Business Col- 
lege, in 1869 he entered, at Sharpsburg, Pa., the 
business in which eventually he made a fortune. 
In 1872 he moved to Pittsburgh and formed tlie 
partnership of Heinz, Noble & Company, which 
became F. & J. Heinz, and finally in 1888 the 
H. J. Heinz Company. The partnership, which 
had remained under this last name, was replaced 
by a corporation in 1905 with Heinz as presi- 
dent. The firm grew until it had 14 branch fac- 
tories, 42 branch iiouses, and agencies in all 
parts of the world. It early became famous 
through its advertising. H. J. Heinz became a 
director in various industrial, civic, and philan- 
thropic organizations, and was chosen chairman 
of the executive committee of the World’s Sun- 
day School Association. 

HEIHZE, hin'tse, F. Augustus (1869-1914). 
An American mining engineer and capitalist, born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. He attended the Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, graduated from the Colum- 
bia School of Mines in 1889, and studied also 
in Germany. His remarkable early success in 
smelting and mining operations in Montana 
made him a millionaire and “copper king” be- 
fore he was 30 — lie became president of the 
United Copper Company and director of the 
Montana Ore Purchasing Company. With the 
help of his brother Arthur, a lawyer, Heinze car- 
ried on for nine years a mine claims’ fight with 
Marcus Daly and Daly’s successors, the Amal- 
gamated Copper Company ( i.e., the Standard Oil 
interests). War was waged in the mines as 
well as in the courts. In 1906 Amalgamated 
admitted defeat. In 1907 Heinze’s attempt to 
effect a cbrner in copper failed; there was a run 
on the Mercantile National Bank, of which 
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Heinze was then president; and a country- wide 
financial panic was precipitated. Heinze re- 
signed his bank presidency; was obliged to sac- 
rifice huge blocks of stock to meet his obliga- 
tions (though he saved a comfortable fortune), 
and the United Copper and Montana Ore Pur- 
chasing companies went into the hands of 
receivers. 

HEINZE, hin'tsc, Karl FRiEURicn Rudolf 
(1825-96). A German criminologist, born at 
Saalfeld and educated at Leipzig. He served suc- 
cessively in the judiciary of Meiningen and of 
Saxony; in 1865 was appointed professor of ju- 
risprudence at Leipzig, and eight years afterward 
at Heidelberg. He was three times representa- 
tive of the University of Leipzig in the Saxon 
Diet and was a prominent member of the party 
of the opposition. His works, which treat espe- 
cially the reform of German criminal law and 
criminal procedure, include: Parallelen zioisclien 
der englisoken Jury und dem franssosisch-deut- 
schen Oesohloorenenger^cht {ISQ4:) ; Ein deutsohcs 
Crcschworenengericht (1865) ; Das Rechi der 
Untersuchunschaft (1865); Verhaltnis des 
Reichsstrafrechts su dem La^idesstrafrecht 
(1871) ; and a report for the International Con- 
gress for Prison Reform at St. Petersburg, De 
quelle fagon Vivresse peut-6tre envisagSe dans la 
Ugislation penalc (1890). 

HEINZEL, hin'tsel, Richard (1838-1905). 
An Austrian philologist, born in Capodistria and 
educated at Vienna. After teaching in Gym- 
nasia at Triest, Vienna, and Linz, he was ap- 
pointed professor of German at Graz ( 1868 ) and 
then at Vienna (1873). His work comprises 
discussions of Germanic phonetics, Teutonic 
myths, and the relation of German poetry to 
French. Among his writings are: Heinrich von 
MelJc (1867) ; Oesohiohte der niederfranJciscJien 
Geschdftssprache (1874); Uoler den 8 til der 
altgermanischen Foesie (1875) ; Beschreihung 
der isldndischen 8aga ( 1880 ) ; Veher die Nihe- 
hmgensage (1885); XJeher die Hervararsaga 
(1887); Ueher die Walthersage (1888); TJeher 
d%e ostgoiisohe Ileldensage (1889); Alhand- 
hmgen mm altdeutschen Drama (1895); Be- 
schreihung des geistUchen Schauspiels im 
deutschen Mitteialter (1808) ; XJeher die fran- 
zosischen Gralromane (1802) ; XJeher das 
Gedicht von Konig Orendel (1891) ; Ueher Wol- 
frams von Eschenhach Parzival (1893); 8ae- 
mundar Edda (2 vols., 1903), with F. Better. 
A Festgahe, entitled Forschungen zur neueren 
Litteraturgeschiehte, was presented to him in 
1898. An edition of his KlHne Schriften was 
published by Jellinek and Von Kraus in 1907. 

HEINZEN, hin'tsen, Peter (better known as 
Karl) (1800-80). A German-American author, 
born at Grevenbroich and educated at Bonn, 
whence he was expelled because of his radicalism. 
After two years in the Dutch army he returned 
to Germany and entered the sc^rvice of the Aix- 
la-Chapelle Fire Insurance Company. But his 
contributions to the Leipzig er Allgemeine Zci- 
tung and to the Rheinisohe Zeitung excited the 
displeasure of the government; both journals 
were suppressed; his book, Die preussische Bu- 
reauhratie (1845), was confiscated, and he es- 
caped trial by flight to Belgium, Switzerland, 
and finally to America. He returned to take 
part in the revolution of 1848; then came once 
more to the United States; lived in New York, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and, after 1860, in Boston, 
and published the very radical organ, the Pionier. 
His collected works were published at Boston (3 


vols., 1868-72), and include: Qedichte; 8echs 
Brief e an einen frommen Mann; Die Teutschen 
und die Amerikancr; The True Character of 
Humholdt. Many of his writings were published 
by the Society for the Propagation of Radicalism 
in the United States — o.g., Rights of Women 
(1891) and Teutscher Radikalismus in Amerika 
(1898). 

HEIR (Lat. heres). In the most general 
sense, the person entitled by law to succeed to 
an inheritance. At Roman law, the estate of 
a deceased person always passed as an entirety 
(by “universal succession’') to one or more per- 
sons described as heirs. The heir or heirs, if 
not appointed by testament, were designated by 
the law; and in the later development of the 
Roman law certain near relatives of a testator 
were entitled, to a share of his estate even against 
his will, unless they had so acted as to give him 
legal ground for disinheriting them. (See Suc- 
cession.) If the heir, whether appointed by tes- 
tament or designated by law, was under the de- 
cedent’s household authority, the inheritance 
vested in him immediately. If, on the other 
hand, the inheritance was given by testament 
or assigned by law to a person out of the house- 
hold, the latter became heir only by an act of 
entry. The chief practical importance of the 
distinction lay in the fact that inheritance es- 
tablished a merger, or “confusion,” of the inher- 
ited estate with the personal estate of the heir, 
and that the heir was accordingly personally 
liable for the debts of the estate. If these ex- 
ceeded the assets, the forced succ('ssion of the 
household heir was an injury to him. The prae- 
tors accordingly, towards the close of the Re- 
publican period, gave such heirs protection 
against the creditors of the estate, if they ab- 
stained from interfering with the assets — a 
change which practically abolished the forced or 
“necessary” succession. Justinian introdueod a 
further reform, permitting an heir who promptly 
made an inventory of the assets to take th(‘ in- 
heritance without incurring any personal liabil- 
ity for its debts (heneficimn inventarU), See 
Inventory. 

The position of a testamentary lu^ir at Roman 
law was substantially identical with that of an 
English executor who is also a residuary legatee. 
The testamentary heir paid the debts and all 
special bequests {legata) and kept the remainder 
of the estate. The position of the intestate heir 
was substantially identical with that of an Eng- 
lish administrator. 

Mediaeval Law. To the Germanic peoples, 
including the English, testaments were originally 
unknown. They received them through the 
Church. Even then they, were reluctant to ad- 
mit that a person could' dispose by testament 
of the real estate, w^hich in the Germanic vi(‘w 
belonged to the family rather than to its head. 
The direct heirs, the “born” heirs, had rights in 
the land of which they could not be deprived. 
The development of the feudal system empha- 
sized in the law of succession, as in other fields 
of the law, the distinction between realty and 
personalty. To the Church authorities, accord- 
ingly, mediaeval custom assigned not only the 
execution of testaments disposing of the person- 
alty, but also, in many countries, the adminis- 
tration and distribution of the personal estate 
in cases of intestacy. On the Continent and in 
Scotland, at the close of the Middle Ages, the 
reception of the Roman law (see Civil Law’) 
effaced these distinctions; but in England they 
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still underlie the whole law of inheritance and 
distribution ( q.v. ) . 

Modern Civil Codes. The modem codes of 
Europe have reestablished the principle of the 
universal succession; the estate of a decedent 
passes as an entirety to the testamentary or 
legal heir or heirs. The Roman distinction be- 
tween household heirs and outside heirs has dis- 
appeared; in both cases the inheritance vesta at 
the moment of death; in both cases there is a 
right of renunciation, and usually a right of 
entry, with the “benefit of inventory.’’ In cases 
of intestacy the legal heirs administer the es- 
tate ; the courts appoint administrators only 
when the intestate heirs cannot be found, or when 
they all renounce the inheritance. Unless a tes- 
tator has appointed special executors, the testa- 
mentary heirs liquidate the estate and pay the 
legacies and statutory shares. In this matter, 
however, the French law is different. In France, 
if there be near relatives who are entitled to 
statutory shares, these, and not the testamentary 
heirs, administer the estate. The latter are 
termed “universal legatees,” and they have the 
rights of heirs only in the absence of the “legiti- 
mate heirs.” 

English and American Law. The feudal 
separation of real and personal property has 
maintained itself in the common-law system 
even to the present time. It appears in its ex- 
tremest form in the law of inheritance. The 
personal property of one who dies intestate 
passes to a person who may or may not be of the 
blood of the decedent, and only for purposes of 
administration, the distribution of the surplus 
after the payment of debts, etc., being deter- 
mined by statutes of distribution. Only the real 
property “descends,” according to fixed canons 
of inheritance, to the next of blood of the dece- 
dent, under the description of the heir. In Eng- 
lish and American law, then, the term “heir” has 
reference always to the person or persons to 
whom the real (not the personal) property 
passes, and that not by will, but only on intes- 
tacy. In the main the English canons of descent 
laid down by Blackstone still govern the deter- 
mination of the heirship or inheritance of es- 
tates, though these have been considerably modi- 
fied by statute in England and still more in the 
United States. The principal difference is that 
in England the rule of primogeniture still ob- 
tains as well as the preference of the male to the 
exclusion of the female of equal degree of con- 
sanguinity, whereas in the United States the 
descent is to all who stand in the same degree 
of consanguinity to the ancestor, without dis- 
tinction of sex. See Descent. 

In Scottish, law, the term “heir” is often used 
in a loose sense to denote the person entitled to 
succeed to the heritable as well as to the movable 
estate. In Scotland the same rule exists as in 
England, that if a person do not by deed mor- 
tis causa (which operates like an English -will) 
dispone or convey his estate to some other per- 
son, the law points out who is to take such es- 
tate, and that person is the heir at law. The 
rules by which the heir to heritable estate in 
Scotland is pointed out differ considerably from 
the English rules. These rules are the same as 
to the descendants of the deceased person. But 
after his descendants are exhausted, differences 
begin; for then it is not the father, nor yet the 
eldest brother of the intestate, but the next 
younger brother, who succeeds; then the next 
younger again, until the youngest brother — ^after 


whom and his descendants comes the next elder 
brother of the deceased, and so on upward to the 
eldest brother. In Scotland, when females suc- 
ceed equally, they are called heirs portioners. 
The mother never succeeds in any event, nor any 
of her relatives, except brothers and sisters ger- 
man who trace their descent through her. 

Heir Apparent. In the common-law system, 
the person who is contingently entitled to suc- 
ceed to the inheritance of real property if he 
outlive his ancestor. The term “heir” alone is 
not properly applicable to any one so long as the 
ancestor from whom he expects to inherit is still 
alive, in accordance with the maxim that no 
one can be the heir of a living person {nemo est 
hceres viventis). The expectant heir may be 
either the person who is first entitled under the 
canons of descent, as the eldest son, and who can- 
not be displaced by the subsequent birth of a 
nearer relative of the ancestor, or he may be a 
person in the second or any later degree of con- 
sanguinity — in which case he is liable to be dis- 
placed by the birth of a son or other person hav- 
ing a prior claim to the inheritance. The ex- 
pectant heir in the former case is known as the 
heir apparent, in the latter case as the heir 
presumptive. Under the rule of primogeniture, 
which still obtains in England, a daughter would 
be only an heir presumptive, as the subsequent 
birth of a son to the father would displace her; 
whereas the eldest living son is, while the father 
lives, the heir apparent. A younger son, how- 
ever, is not entitled to the designation of heir 
presumptive so long as his elder brother lives, 
although by the death of the latter he would at 
onc'e become heir apparent. 

In Scotland the phrase is also sometimes used 
popularly in this sense; but the words “appar- 
ent heir,’^ when used technically there, mean 
quite a different thing, viz., the person who after 
his ancestor’s death is entitled to succeed, pro- 
vided he make up his titles, but who has not yet 
actually done so. The apparent heir has a year 
to deliberate, called the annus ' deliberandi, 
whether he will enter upon the property, because 
the responsibility is so much greater in Scotland 
than in England. 

Consult the authorities referred to under Civil 
Law; Descent; Law; Real Pkopebty; etc. 

HEIR-AT-LA'W’, TtaE. A comedy by George 
Colman the Younger, in five acts, produced in 
1797 and still occasionally brought out. 

HEIRESS, ^r'gs. In heraldry, a lady having 
no brothers who leave issue; known as an “heir.” 
The husband of an heiress is entitled to bear her 
arms in an escutcheon of pretense — ^i.e,, a small 
escutcheon in the centre of his paternal shield 
— ^and the children of an heiress may quarter 
her arms with their paternal coat. Neither prac- 
tice is of very early date in heraldry, 

HEIRLOOM, fir'lMm'. In English law, chat- 
tels which in some localities go to the heir at law 
by special custom instead of passing, as chattels 
commonly do, to the executor or administrator 
of the decedent. The chattels usually compre- 
hended within this description are such homely 
hut necessary articles as the best bed, table, pot, 
pan, cart, and the like. But articles of honor 
and ornament may fall within the category of 
heirlooms, such as family portraits, ducal coro- 
nets, the crown jewels, etc. The origin of the 
right is obscure, and it is of rare occurrence. In 
America it is wholly unknown. In Scotland a 
somewhat similar usage prevails, hut of wider 
extent, whereby the best articles of furniture in 
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the house of a person who dies leaving heritable 
property pass under the description of heirship 
movables to the inheritor of the lands. The 
extent of this right is also not clearly settled. 
Consult the Commentaries of Blackstone and 
Erskine, 

HEIR OF LIHHE, lin. A ballad of unknown 
date and authorships preserved in Percy's 
Reliques, 

HEIS, his, Edcakd (1806-77). A German 
astronomer, born at Cologne and educated at 
Bonn. Pie became an instructor at Cologne in 
1827, at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1837, and in 1852 was 
appointed professor of mathematics and as- 
tronomy at Munster. Heis edited Wdchentliclie 
Unterhalt ungen aus dem Cehiete der Astronomie 
und Meteorologief and was author of Neuen Him- 
melsatlas (1872), marking all stai-s visible to 
the naked eye; Zodialcallicht-Beobachtungen in 
den letsten 29 Jahren, (1875) ; Bamm- 

lung von Beispielen und Aufgaben aus der allge- 
meinen Aribhmetih und Algebra (95th ed., 
1896 ) ; and, with Schweiler, a Lehrhuch der 
Geometries in three volumes. 

HEISS, his, Michael (1818-90). An Ameri- 
can Roman Catholic prelate. Pie was born at 
Pfahldorf, Bavaria, studied at Munich and at 
a Catholic seminary at Eichstadt, and was or- 
dained in 1840. Two years later he came to the 
United States, engaged in missionary work in 
Kentucky and Ohio, and afterward at Milwau- 
kee, where he founded the Seminary of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales, of which he was first rector. lie was 
consecrated first Bishop of La Crosse, Wis., in 
1808, and established St. John's College and 
other schools in his diocese. In 1880 he was 
appointed coadjutor to the Archbishop of Mil- 
waukee, and two years later became second Arch- 
bishop. He was a member of the Vatican Coun- 
cil of 1869-70. 

HEJAZ, hg-jilz', or HEDJAZ (Turk., land of 
pilgrimage). A Turkish vilayet of Arabia 
(q.v.), extending along the northeast shore of 
the Red Sea from the Gulf of Akabah to about 
the parallel of 20° IST. and to the Nafud Desert 
on the east (Map; Turkey in Asia, DC). Its 
area is about 90,500 square miles. The district 
is hot, barren, and covered with sand and erup- 
tive material. In the central part are the Tehema 
Mountains, reaching a height Of 6000 feet in 
Jebel Shar (biblical Mount Seir). Vegetation is 
found only in a few oases. The estimated popu- 
lation is 300,000 Bedouins, an average of three 
per square mile. Within the confines of Hejaz 
are the sacred cities of Mecca and Medina. The 
chief port is Jeddah. A line of railroad, to be 
known as the Medina-Mecca- Jeddah line, is in 
course of construction by the Hejaz Railway 
Company. 

HEJIRA^ hCg'l-ra (Ar. Tiijra, departure, flight, 
from hajara, to abandon). The departure of 
Mohammed from Mecca to Medina to escape the 
persecution of his kinsmen, the Korcish (sec 
Mohammed), and the starting point of the Mo- 
hammedan era. The exact day of the departure 
is uncertain. The custom of dating events with 
reference to it originated with Mohammed him- 
sfelf, but the calendar was first instituted by 
Omar, 17 years after the event, and was made 
to begin, not with the day of the flight, but with 
the first day of the year (i.e., fclie first of the 
month Muharram) in which it took place, which 
corresponds with July 15, 622, of the Christian 
era. The Mohammedan year is a lunar year, of 
354 days, 9 hours, hence about 11 days shorter 


than the Christian year, and this fact must be 
borne in mind in computing the date of the 
Christian calendar corresponding to any given 
Mohammedan date. An easy rule, which will 
give the year approximately, is to deduct 3 
per cent from the Mohammedan y(‘ar and add 
the result to 622. Thus, the year of the Hejira 
1332 will be found to correspond roughly to the 
year 1914 of the Christian era (1332 — 40 + 
622 = 1914). For more accurate results, con- 
sult Wiistenfeld, Vergleiahungstabcllen der mo- 
hammedamschen und chriftt lichen Zeitrechnung, 
continued by Mahler (Leipzig, 1854-87), and 
lianauer, A Table of the Christian and the Mo- 
hammedan Bras from July 75, A.D. the Date 
of the ffejira, to A.D, 1000 (London, 1904). 

HEKKING, hek'ing, Anton (1856- ). A 

noted Dutch violoncellist, bom at The Hague. 
Having received his first musical instruction in 
his native city, he entered the Paris Conservatory 
for further study under Chovillard and Jacquard. 
In 1882, together with Ysaye, he made an .exten- 
sive and very successful tour of the principal 
cities of Europe. In 1888 he visited th(‘ United 
States, at tlie conclusion of which tour he lived 
for some years in Boston and New York, To- 
gether with Schnabel (piano) and Witt(*nberg 
(violin), he establislied in 1902 a trio in Berlin, 
which soon was recognized as one of the foremost 
chamber-music organizations of Germany. 

HEKLA. See Hecla. 

HEKTARE, hek't5,r. See Meteio System. 

HEKTOEN, hSk-toon', Ludvig (1803- ). 

A distinguished American pathologist, born at 
Westby, Wis., of Norwegian parents. Ho gradu- 
ated from Luther College (1883) and (1887) 
from the Chicago College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons (where he was professor of pathology in 
1892-94) , and he studied also at Upsahi, Prague, 
Berlin, and Vienna. From 1889 to 1903 ho was 
pathologist to the Cook County Hospital; ho 
held professorships in Rush Medical College; 
and in 1901 he became head of the department of 
pathology and bacteriology at the University of 
Chicago. He served as a member of the Occupa- 
tional Disease Commission of Illinois (1899- 
1911) ; was president of the Association of 
American Pathologists and Bacteriologists 
( 1903 ) ; and, besides editing the J ournal of 
Infectious Diseases, he wrote The Technique of 
Post-Mortem Ecsamination (1894) and was 
editor of Durek's Pathologic Histology and co- 
editor of and contributor to tbe American Text- 
Booh of Pathology ( 1901 ) . 

HEKTOGRAPH, hSk't6-graf (Gk. hKarh, 
elcaton, hundred, and ypd<pca, grapho, write) . A 
copying device, consisting of a pad of specially 
prepared gelatin, in a shallow tin tray, upon 
which an impression is made from writing or 
drawing with so-called hektograph ink on a 
sheet of paper from which other impressions or 
duplicates can be made. The pad is prepared 
from glue or gelatin and glycerin according to 
various formulas, some of which involve also the 
addition of kaolin, barium sulphate, dextrin, oil 
of cloves, to prevent decomposition, and like 
substances. The gelatin is first swelled in cold 
water, and then it is added to hot glycerin and 
thoroughly stirred, after which it is poured into 
tbe pan and allowed to stand for five or more 
hours. Previous to using, the gelatin must first 
be moistened with a wet sponge and left till 
nearly dry, after which the writing is placed 
on its surface face down and rubbed on the back. 
The writing should be allowed to remain for 
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about a minute, and then copies may be taken by 
laying clean sheets of paper on the gelatin, press- 
ing down, and removing carefully by a corner. 
The pad, after the desired number of impressions 
has been made, may be cleaned with a wet sponge, 
or the ink will be absorbed if left for a few days. 
In using the hektograph special inks are em- 
ployed, which contain glycerin, gum, and alcohol, 
with such coloring materials as are desired. 

HEL, hal (Icel., probably meaning hidden, 
sc. goddess) . The Northern goddess of the dead, 
who dwelt beneath one of the three roots of the 
sacred ash Yggdrasil and was the daughter of 
Loki ( q.v. ) by the giantess Angurboda. Hel, to- 
gether with her brothers, the wolf Fenrir and the 
serpent J ormundgand, was bred up in the giants’ 
home of Jbtunheim, where she remained fill, at 
the request of the -^sir, or gods, the All-father 
sent for her and her brothers. Knowing that by 
their origin these children must prove a source 
of calamity, he resolved upon their destruction, 
and after casting the serpent into the deep ocean 
which surrounds all lands, where it has grown 
so large that it encircles the whole world and 
bites its own tail, he hurled Hel into Nifi- 
heim (q.v.), over which he gave her authority, 
and in which she was to assign places to all who 
die of sickness and age. Her abode is surrounded 
by a high inclosure with massive gates. Her 
dwelling is eljudnir (preparer of pain) ; her 
dish, hungr (hunger) ; her knife, sullt (starva- 
tion) ; her servants, gangidti (slow moving) ; 
her bed, kor (sickness) ; and her curtains, hliki^ 
andahdl (gleaming misery) ; and she is easily 
recognized by her fierce aspect and her half-black, 
half -flesh-colored skin; and she rides a horse 
with only three feet. Faith in this goddess is 
not yet extinct. Hel-shoes (hell-shoon) are still 
put on the feet of the dead, and her dog is heard 
barking to give warning that death is at hand. 
In Norway, when any one recovers from danger- 
ous illness he is said to have given Hel a bushel 
of oats, in allusion to the belief that she wanders 
around in the form of a horse. 

After the introduction and diffusion of Chris- 
tianity the ideas personified in Hel gradually 
merged, among all the races of northern and Ger- 
man descent, in thp local conception of a hell, 
or dark abode of the dead. Consult: Guerber, 
Myths of 'Northern Lands (New York, 1895) ; 
Mogk, Germanische Mythologie (Leipzig, 1906) ; 
Mortensen, A Handbook of Norse Mythology, 
translated by Crowell (New York, 1913). 

HELBia, hel'biK, Wolfgang (1839- ). 

A German archscologist. He was born at Dres- 
den and was educated at Gottingen and Bonn, 
After he had taught one year in the Joachims- 
thaler Gymnasium of Berlin, he went to Rome 
as scholar in the German Archaeological Insti- 
tute, of which he was made second secretary in 
1865. This office he resigned in 1885, but he did 
not leave Rome, save for occasional trips through 
Italy, Greece, northern Africa, France, and 
Russia. His more important works are: Wand- 
gemalde der vom Vesuv versohiitteten Stddte 
Gampaniens (1868); Untersuchungen iiber die 
campanische Wandmalerei (1873) ; Beitrage ^ur 
altiialienisohen Eultur- und Kunstgesohichte 
( 1879 ) ; Das homerisohe Epos am den Denk- 
malern er tauter t (1887) ; Fuhrer durch d^e of- 
fentUchen Sammlungen klassisoher Altertumer in 
Rom (last ed., 1913-14) ; La collection Barracco 
d’aprhs la classification et avec le tecete de G. 
Barracco et W, Helhig (1893). 

HELD, belt, Adoif (1844-80). A German 
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economist, bom at Wurzburg and educated there, 
at Munich, and at Berlin. He became an in- 
structor in the university at Bonn in 1867, asso- 
ciate professor in 1868, and full professor in 
1872. In 1880 he was called to a professorship 
at Berlin ; but he died by drowning shortly after- 
ward. Held’s woik is characterized by his in- 
sistence upon historical method, and by the 
prominence assigned by him to state influence in 
the economic order. He was one of the chief 
leaders of the tendency in German economics 
known as ^‘Socialism of the Chair.” His chief 
writings are Careys Soziahcissenschaft und das 
Merkantilsystem (1866); Die Einkommensteuer 
(1872) ; Die deutsche Arbeiterpresse der Gegen- 
wart (1873); Grundriss fur Vorlesungen iiber 
Nationaldkonomie (1872; 2d ed., 1878); SoTiia- 
lismus, Bozialdemokratie und SozialpoliUk 
(1877) ; and, edited by Knapp, Zioei Bucher isur 
sozialen Geschichte Englands (1881). 

HELD, Hans Heinrich Ludwig von (1764- 
1842). A Prussian patriot, born at Auras 
and educated at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Halle, 
and Helmstedt, where he studied law. For his 
open attack on the integrity of the Minister, 
Count Hoym, he was removed from his post in 
the customs service at Posen (1797) ; but four 
years afterward he published the famous “Black 
Book” — so called from its binding — a second at- 
tack on the ministers Hoym and Goldbeck, under 
the title Die waliren Jakobiner im preussischen 
Btaat, Oder aktenmdssige Darstellung der bbsen 
Ranke und betriigeo'ischen Dienstfilhrung sneeier 
preussischen Btaatsminister. For this publica- 
tion, after a Ipng trial, he was sentenced to 18 
months in prison. His later writings wore two 
pamphlets attacking Napoleon, and in 1805 a 
eulogy of his patron, Struensee. In 1812 he re- 
ceived a minor appointment from the Minister, 
Hardenberg; but the ill fortune of the preceding 
years had broken his spirit, and when the 
state money in his possession was stolen from 
him he despaired of life and committed suicide. 
He wrote a Geschichte der drei Belagerungen 
Eolbergs im Siebenjahrigen Eriege (1848). 
Consult Griinhagen, Zerboni und Held in ihren 
Eonflikten mit der Btaatsgewalt (Berlin, 1897). 

HELDENBTICH, hePden-booG (Ger., book of 
heroes). A collection of old epic poems, con- 
nected with the heroic legends of Germany. No 
manuscript exists, and the oldest printed edi- 
tion is without date. The second copy was 
printed in 1491 and was afterward reprinted in 
1509, 1545, 1560, and 1590, and edited by A. von 
Keller at Stuttgart in 1867. It is an adaptation 
preserving the general characteristics of the 
older poetic form and contains the poems “Or- 
nit,” ‘‘Hugdietrich,” “Wolfdietrich,” the “Great 
Rosegarden,” and the “Little Rosegarden, or 
King Laurin.” A similar but inferior adapta- 
tion of the same material, with additions from 
the tales of Attila and Dietrich, appeared about 
1472. Of the latter work one manuscript exists, 
now in Dresden, The collection is known by the 
name of one of its two writers, Kaspar von der 
Rh6n (Gaspard de la Roen). 

HELDEB, hSFder. A strongly fortified sea- 
port town of the Netherlands, situated on the 
narrow, passage of Marsdiep which separates the 
mainland of Hie Province of North Holland from 
the island of Texel, 58 miles from Amsterdam 
(Map: Netherlands, 0 2). The city and sur- 
rounding country are protected from the inroads 
of the sea by an enormous dike, nearly 5 miles 
long and 30 feet wide at the top, built of Nor- 
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wegian granite; it descends 200 feet into the sea 
at an angle of 40®. A road on the top of the dike 
connects Helder with the harbor of Nieuwediep, 
the sea entrance to the North Holland Canal, 
which connects Helder with Amsterdam. Nienwe- 
diep is one of the chief naval stations of the 
Netherlands, where are large docks, shipyards, 
barracks and magaisines, a naval hospital, and 
the royal cadet school known as Willensoord. 
Owing to its position at the north end of the 
North Holland Canal, Helder has rapidly devel- 
oped from a small fishing village into a city. 
Pop., 1910, 27,458. Helder is noted for the fa- 
mous naval battle which took place there in 1673 
between the united fleets of England and France, 
on one side, and the Dutch, on the other. The 
latter, led by Tromp and De Euyter, were vic- 
torious. The fortifications of the town were 
begun in 1811 by Napoleon and completed after- 
ward by the Dutch. 

HELDEEBEErG, Lower. See Lower Hel- 

DERBERO. 

HELE, ha^'le, or Henlein, -Peter (1480- 
1542), A German clock maker of Nuremberg, 
who is credited with having made the first pocket 
timepiece, about 1511. In 1903 a statue was 
erected to his memory at Glashiitte. His name 
is also spelled “liell.” 

HEL'EN (Lat., from Gk. ^EXivT}). The daugh- 
ter of Zeus and Leda (q.v.), wife of Tyndareus 
( q.v. ) , King of Sparta, or, according to the epic 
poem Gypria, of Zeus and Nemesis, whom the 
god pursued in the form of a swan. Nemesis 
brought forth an egg, which was found by Leda, 
who on the birth of Helen reared her as her fos- 
ter child. According to the ancient legend she 
was so exceedingly beautiful that at the age of 10 
she was carried off by Theseus and Pirithous, but 
was recovered subsequently by her brothers. Cas- 
tor and Pollux. Tyndareus aftei’ward engaged 
her suitors, who numbered about 30, in a solemn 
oath to unite together to aid the husband whom 
Helen should choose, should any attempts be 
again made to carry her off. In accordance with 
this oath, her husband, Menelaus, when she was 
afterward carried off by Paris (q.v.), son of 
Priam, King of Troy, summoned all the princes 
of Greece to avenge the injury he had sustained 
and thus gave rise to the Trojan War. The or- 
dinary legend states that after the death of Paris 
she voluntarily married his brother, Deiphobus, 
and that on the taking of Troy, in order to re- 
cover the favor of Menelaus, she betrayed 
Deiphobus into his hands, ( See JUneid, vi, 
517 ff.) Another version told how she fled to 
the temple of Aphrodite and was pursued with 
drawn sword by Menelaus; but such was the 
power of her beauty that he laid aside his 
thought of vengeance and took her once more as 
his wife. Their voyage home was long, as they 
were driven to Egypt, but at last reached Sparta 
in safety, where the Odyftsey shows them living 
in happiness. ^ her husband Menelaus she had 
one daughter, Hermione, but some writers said 
that by Theseus she was the mother of Iphi- 
genia. Of her death also there were many ver- 
sions. Her grave was shown at Therapne, near 
Sparta, where she and Menelaus were worshiped. 
On the other hand, the Ehodians told how she 
was driven out of Sparta after the death of 
Menelaus and came to her friend, Polyxo, in 
Ehodes. Polyxo, however, had lost her husband 
in the Trojan War and consequently forced Helen 
to hang herself to a tree. Hence Helen was wor- 
shiped at Ehodes in connection with the tree, as 


Helena depdplros. Another story told how she 
was translated by the gods to the Islands of the 
Blest, where she was wedded to Achillea. Slie 
received divine honors at many places and was 
believed by the sailors to appear in the single 
flame of St. Elmo’s fire, which was regarded as 
a sign of disaster, while tlie double ilame, or 
Castor and Pollux, was believed to insure safety 
(see Elmo^s Eire, St.). In art scenes from the 
story of Helen arc freciueiit and represent al- 
most all the episodes in her eventful life. Ste- 
sichorus made Helen remain in Egypt, whither 
she had come with Paris on her way to Troy, de- 
tained by the Egyptian King, Proteus, wlio later 
restored her to her husband. Paris, he said, took 
to Troy only a phantom, for whom Greeks and 
Trojans fought. Much in the nature of tlic l(‘g- 
ends of Helen and in the characteristics of her 
worship seems to indicate that she was origi- 
nally a moon goddess, who has been super sedi‘d 
by Selene and Artemis and thus transferred to 
the heroic legends. For a full collection of the 
ancient material relating to Helen, consult: 
Engelmann’s article in Eoschcr, Lcxilcon dcr 
grieohischen und rdmisclien Mylhologie, vol. i 
(Leipzig, 188G-00) ; the article ‘‘Helene, 3,” in 
Pauly- Wissowa, Beal-Encyclopudie dcr das- 
sischen Altertumsmssenscfiaft, vol. vii (Stxtti- 
gart, 1912) ; Oswald, The Legend of Pair TTelen 
(New York, 1905) ; Gruppe, Gricchischc Mytho- 
logiCf vol. i (Munich, 1900). 

HELEN: A Tale. A novel by Maria Edge- 
worth, published in 1834. 

HELENA, hGFS-na. A city and the county 
seat of Phillips Co., Ark., 70 miles by rail soutll- 
southwest of Memphis, Tenn., on the Mississip])i 
Biver, and on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and 
Southern, the Missouri and Norili Arkansas, and 
the Yazoo and Mississipi)i Valley railroads (Map : 
Arkansas, E 3). It has steamboat connection 
with St. Louis, New Orleans, and other river 
ports, and is an important shipping point for 
lumber, cotton, and cottonseed oil, and has lum- 
ber mills, cotton compresses, cottonse(‘(l-oil mills, 
box factories, stave mills, railroad shops, manu- 
factories of chairs, brooms, spokes and handles, 
and ice, foundries, etc. The city contains United 
States District, State, county, and municiixal 
courts, fine Federal and higli-school buildings, 
and several monuments to Civil War heroes. 
Here on July 4, 1863, General Holmes, command- 
ing a Confederate force of 9000, attacked General 
Prentiss with a Union array of about 4500, but 
was repulsed with a loss in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners of one-fifth his nutnber. Pop., lOQO, 
5650; 1910, 8772; 1914 (U. S. est,), 10,144. 

HELENA^ liSFS-n^L. A city, the capital of 
Montana, and the county seat of Lewis and Clark 
County, 72 miles by rail north by cast of Butte, 
on the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
railroads (Map: Montana, D 3). It lies at an 
elevation of 4200 feet, overlooking Prickly Pear 
valley, a fertile agricultural district, and is sur- 
rounded by a highly productive mineral region. 
It is one of the commercial centres of the State, 
is extensively engaged in gold, silver, and copper 
mining, and in sheep and cattle raising, and has 
foundries and machine shops, quartz and plan- 
ing^ mills, mining-machinery works, manufac- 
tories of soap, candles, candy, and crackers, and 
smelters. From the famous Last Chance Gulch, 
which traverses the city, it is estimated that 
more than $30,000,000 worth of ^old has been 
mined. Helena was settled as a mining camp in 
1864 and laid out as a town in the same year 
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and was incorporated in 1881. The city is the 
seat* of the Montana Wesleyan University, opened 
in 1890, of Mount St. Charles College, and St. 
Vincent’s Academy, and has public, State, and 
other libraries, and a United States Assay Office. 
Other features are the State Capitol, the High 
School, Y. M. C. A,, and Federal buildings, 
Broadwater Hot Springs, and Fort William 
Henry Harrison. Places of scenic interest in 
the vicinity are Mounts Helena and Ascension, 
Last Chance Gulch, Ten Mile Canon, Lakes 
Sewall and Hauser, and Prickly Pear Canon. 
Under the general code provision passed in 
1S95, the city government is vested in a mayor, 
elected biennially, and a unicameral council, 
which confirms the executive’s nominations to 
all subordinate offices except those of police 
magistrate and city treasurer, which are filled 
by popular election. The water works are owned 
by the city. Pop., 1900, 10,770; 1910, 12,515; 
1914 (U. S. est.), 13,258. 

HELENA (Lat., from Gk. "EXivri, Helene). 
The name of several saints of the Catholic 
church, the most celebrated of whom is the Em- 
press Helena, wife of Constantius Chlorus, and 
mother of Constantine the Great. She was born 
probably in Dardania, about 248, became con- 
cubine to Constantius and bore him Constantine 
about 274, when she became his wife; but in 292, 
when he became Caesar, Constantius divorced her 
so that he might marry another. In 306 Con- 
stantine succeeded his father, and it is likely re- 
called his mother to the court. It is also prob- 
able that late in life Helena became a Christian 
through Constantine’s influence and won the 
gratitude of the Christian community by her zeal 
for the advancement of religion and her acts of 
piety and munificence. Among the public events 
of her Christian life the most remarkable is 
the discovery (according to the belief of the 
church ) of the cross of the Lord during the mem- 
orable visit she made to the Holy Land, after 
326. (See Cboss, Invention of; Holy Sep- 
ulchre.) The church said to have been built 
by her at Bethlehem still stands. She died in 
the year 328, or later. Her day is celebrated by 
the Latin church on August 18, by the Greeks on 
May 21. Other saints of the same name are 
Olga, wife of the Grand Prince Igor of Kiev 
(died 969), who is honored in the Russian 
church ; and Helena of Skof de, Sweden, who suf- 
fered martyrdom in the twelfth century. 

HELENA. A fantastic tragedy by Euripides 
(412 B.O.), founded on the story that the real 
Helen never was at Troy, but was represented 
there by a phantom, while she was carried to 
Egypt by the gods. There she was found by 
Menelaus after the Trojan War and rescued from 
the Egyptian King, and the phantom Helen 
vanished. 

HELENA. 1. The leading character in 
Shakespeare’s AlVs Well that Ends Well, in love 
with Bertram, who leaves her on their wedding 
day. 2. An Athenian lady, enamored of De- 
metrius, in Shakespeare’s Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream. 

HELENA, The. A name given in Germany 
to Act iii, part ii of Goethe’s Faust, which was 
begun in 1800 and published separately in 1827, 
under the title Helena: A GlassiG-Romantio 
Phmtasmagoria. It is a complete allegorical 
poem in itself and only slightly connected with 
the action of the drama. 

H^lLiiNE, fl'ian' Louise Elisabeth. See 
Orleans, HEL^:NE Louise Elisabeth. 
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HELE'NITJS A'CRO. A Roman grammarian 
and commentator of the second century a.d. He 
wrote commentaries on some of the plays of 
Terence (q.v.), and on Horace; the latter were 
used by Porphyrion (q.v.). Certain scholia or 
comments on Horace, still extant, whose author 
is in reality unknown, were wrongly ascribed 
in fifteenth-century maiiusciipts to Aero. These 
scholia have been most recently collected in O. 
Keller, Pseiidoacroms Scholia tn Horatium Ve~ 
tustiora (2 vols., Leipzig, 1902-04). Consult 
Teuffel, Geschichte der Romischen, § 365a (6th 
ed., Leipzig, 1913) . 

HELENSBURGH, h§l'enz-bur’-ii. A favorite 
watering place in Dumbarton, Scotland, on the 
right bank of the Firth of Clyde, opposite 
Greenock, from which it is 4 miles distant 
(Map: Scotland, D 3). The town is entirely 
modern, dating from 1802, and is laid out with 
all the regularity of an American city. Pop., 
1911, 8529. 

HEL'ENUS (Lat., from Gk. "EXei'os, Helenos), 
The one son of Priam to survive the siege of 
Troy. After the death of Paris, he vainly wooed 
Helen and either withdrew to Mount Ida, where 
at the instance of Calchas he was captured by 
Odysseus, or deserted to the' Greeks outright. 
He was the twin brother of Cassandra and, like 
her, gifted with prophecy. He declared that 
Troy could not be subdued without Neoptolemus 
and Philoctetes, and his was the suggestion that 
the Greeks steal the Palladium and build the 
wooden horse. Having been assigned, along with 
Andromache, to the share of Neoptolemus, he 
won this Prince’s good will by foretelling the 
tempest which the embarking Greeks should 
encounter and by dissuading him from starting. 
He was taken to Phthia, but advised his master 
to settle in Epirus. Grateful for his fidelity, 
Neoptolemus bestowed upon him Andromache, 
by whom he had a son, Cestrinus. After the 
death of Neoptolemus, Helenas ruled over a part 
of Epirus, which he called Chaonia. There he 
welcomed ASneas (Vergil, JEneid, iii, 294-490). 

HELEERT, heFfert, Alexander Josef, Baron 
(1820-1910). An Austrian author and politi- 
cian, born at Prague, where his father, an 
ecclesiastical historian, was professor. After 
serving as assistant to his father and as instruc- 
tor at the University of Cracow, he was elected 
to the Austrian Parliament of 1848. He soon 
became connected with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, of which (1860-61) he was provisional 
head, and then was made head of the educational 
bureau in the Ministry of State, and president 
of the Imperial Commission on Art and Archaeol- 
ogy. He became prominent as leader of the 
Clerical Federalist party in the Austrian House 
of Peers, which he entered in 1881. He was edi- 
tor of the Oesterreichisches JaJirhuch (1885 et 
seq.) and author of many historical works, of 
which the following may be mentioned: Huss 
und Hieronymus (1853) ; Die Schlacht hei 
Kulm, 1813 (1863) ; GescMohte Oesterreichs vom 
Ausgange des Wiener Oktoteraufstandes ISJ/S 
(1869-86); Maria Luise (1873); Die Wiener 
Joumalistik im Jalire 1848 (1877) ; Joachim 
Murat (1878); Fahrisio Ruffo (1882); 1814: 
Ausgang der fransidsischen Hei'rschaft in Oher- 
italien (1890) ; Gregor XYI und Pius IX 
(1896); Kaiser Fram I und die Stiftung des 
lomhardo-veneUanischen Konigreichs (1901) ; 
Aufiseichnungen und Erinnerimgen aus jungen 
Jahren (1904) ; Die Tyroler Landesoertheidi- 
gung im Jahr 184S (1904). 
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HELGESElSr, hSFge-s§ii, PovL ( c.1480- ? ) . 
A Danish humanist, born at Varberg in Halland. 
He studied in the monasteries at Varberg and 
Elsinore and became a Carmelite monk. As 
lector at the University of Copenhagen, he 
taught the future leaders of the Danish Refor- 
mation, and though forced to flee to Jutland 
because of his opposition to Christian II, in 
1523 he returned under Frederick I. He de- 
nounced the sins of the clergy, but, when Luther 
appeared, he opposed him as a revolutionist. 
Becoming provincial of the Carmelite Order for 
Scandinavia, in 1530-33 he engaged in a series 
of polemics with Hans Tausen, the Protestant 
leader; in 1534 his attempt to reconcile the two 
diflerent confessions succeeded only in offending 
both Catholics and Protestants. His ideal was 
to bring about reformation within the Church. 
Of considerable repute as a historian, he pub- 
lished Danrmarh’s Kongers Histor%e and Shihhy 
Krbniken. Consult Ludwig Schmitt, Der Kar~ 
meUier Panins Helid (Freiburg, 1893). 

HELGOIiAHD, lieFg6-Ulnt, or HELIGO- 
LAND. A small German island in the North 
Sea, situated about 35 miles off the western 
coast of Schleswig-Holstein, in lat. 64® 10' N, 
and long. 7® 53' E. (Map: Germany, B 1). It 
covers only a little over one-fifth of a square 
mile. A few centuries ago the island had five 
times its present area, but the sea was fast 
consuming it, when a sea wall, 25 feet high, of 
steel, granite, and concrete, costing $30,000,000, 
was built for its protection, being completed 
in 1010. Other work for protection and harbor 
purposes cost about $8,000,000, and it now 
affords accommodation for the German high-sea 
fleet. It holds a commanding position over the 
entrance to the Kiel Canal and has been heavily 
fortified, being known as the “Gibraltar of the 
North Sea.^' The island played an important 
part in tlie naval operations during the War of 
1914. (See under Wae in Europe.) Helgo- 
land has two good ports, one on its northern 
and another on its southern side. The in- 
habitants are supported chiefly by fishing and 
commerce, by serving as pilots, and by catering 
to the needs of the strangers who come for 
sea bathing. A lighthouse stands on the cliff 
near the village. Pop., 3000. The natives are 
of Frisian origin and speak a Frisian dialect, 
although Gorman is the official language, Hel- 
goland was anciently sacred to the goddess 
Hertha, and was known as Fosetisland, from 
the Frisian goddess Foseta, who had a temple 
on the island. From the middle of the tenth 
century it was an independent republic, but 
came into the possession of the dukes of Schles- 
wig in the fourteenth century and was captured 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century by 
Denmark. In 1807 it was occupied by Great 
Britain, to whom it was officially ceded by 
Denmark in 1814. By treaty between England 
and Germany the island became a German pos- 
session in 1890. 

HELFACAL RISING (from Lat. heliaous, 
Gk. ifXiaKSs, heUakos, pertaining to the sun, from 
^Xtos, helioSf sun; connected with Lat. sol, Goth. 
sawil, AS., Icel. sdt^ Ir. sul, Lith., Lett., OPruss. 
sauls, Skt. sura, svar, sun). A star is said to 
rise heliacally when it rises just before the sun. 
When the sun approaches a star which is near 
the ecliptic, the star becomes for a season in- 
visible — ^the heavens being too bright in the 
quarters of sunrise and sunset, at the time of 
its rising and setting, to allow, it to be seen. 


But when the sun, progressing in its apparent 
orbit, separates from the star, and the latter 
begins to rise first, it in time rises so much 
earlier than the sun as just to be visible before 
daylight. The heliacal risings of various bright 
stars, such as Sirius, were used by the aneu^nts 
to mark definite dates in the year. See 
Canicula, 

HELIADE-RADULESCU, 51'i-ad-ra'ch.i-le'- 
skoo, Joan (1802-72). A Rumanian autlior, 
called the “father of modern Rumanian litera- 
ture.” He was born at Targovistea, and was (*du- 
cated under Lazar at St. Sava until this school 
was closed by the government in 1821. Then he 
went to Buchaiest, as professor and ^lublislier ; 
founded the Curterul liomdnesc (1829-48) and 
the Curierul de Amhe Sexe (183G-44). the 
earliest Wallachian literary periodicals, and 
busied himself with almost endless translations 
— of the Bible, Dante, Tasso, Moliero, Ossian, 
Byron, and Lamartine. In 1828 he publislied a 
Grammar in which he simplified the Cyrillic 
ortliography. He took so active a part in the 
revolution of 1848 that he became a member 
of the provisional government and in eonsi'- 
quence was banished when the Russians and 
Turks overthrew the government. He returned 
to Bucharest with Omer Pasha iu 1854. In his 
later years he lost much of his national in- 
fluence and became insane shortly before his 
death. He wrote: Paralclismul inirc dlalecicle 
romdn si Italian (1841) ; Souvenirs et impres- 
sions dhin proscrit (1850) ; JjO protcctovat du 
Omr (1850) ; and a Memoirc sur Phisloiro do 
la regeneration roumainc (1851) ; an heroic 
drama, Miroea (1844), and many other i)layH; 
a national epic, Mihaida (1840); and Cnrsil 
de poesie generald (1808 et seq.). He. was very 
fond of coining words from the Latin and 
Italian. 

HELFADES, or HELFADJS (Lat., from 
Gk. *HXt<!t5es). The daughters of Helios and the 
Oceanid Olymene. They made ready the sun 
chariot for their brother Phaethon without the 
command of Helios and at his death were 
changed into poplars, while their tears became 
amber. Some accounts name tliree Holiades — 
^gle, Phagthusa, and Lampetie; others mention 
seven. Consult Ovid, Metamorphoses, ii, 1-30(5. 

HE^'LIAS^A (Lat., from Gk. ijXiata, hcliaia), 
A higher court at Athens, composed of 0000 
citizens over 30 years of age chosen by lot an- 
nually, and including a panel of 1000 jurors 
held in reserve. It was usually divided into 10 
sections, each of which constituted a court by 
itself. See Dicast. 

HELIAND, Ha'l$-and (OS. Edliand, Saviour). 
A Saxon poem of the ninth century. The por- 
tion still preserved relates the life of Christ as 
told by the four Evangelists, whose various nar- 
ratives the author seeks to harmonize. It is 
thought to have been composed by a Saxon 
writer of unknown name at the request of the 
Emperor Louis the Pious and to have contained 
when complete about 6000 lines. Fragments of 
the poem have been found in four different 
manuscripts. Like all early Germanic poems, 
the Heliand is written in alliterative verse, in 
the use of which the author shows marked skill. 
Until the publication by Zangemeister and 
Braune in 1804 of fragments of a Saxon para- 
phrase of Genesis, the Heliand was the only im- 
portant monument of Saxon known to the pres- 
ent age. Apart from its great value to the 
student of language, the Heliand is of interest 
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because of its spirited and sympathetic treat- 
ment of the gospel narrative. The author shows 
himself to be no mere slavish transcriber, but a 
true poet. In accordance with the taste and 
knowledge of the age, scenes and incidents are 
strongly localized, the spirit of the whole woik 
being Germanic rather than Christian. To mod- 
ern readers the intense reality of the character- 
ization often seems irreverent, suggesting the 
later treatment of biblical narratives in the re- 
ligious drama; but the purpose of the poet is 
evidently earnest and extremely reverent. It is 
doubtful whether an historically correct treat- 
ment of the New Testament would have ap- 
pealed to the primitive audience for whom the 
poem was composed. The most recent and the 
fullest edition of the Heliand is that of Piper, 
the first volume of which, containing the text, 
appeared in 1897. There are German transla- 
tions by E. Behringer (1898) and Trautmann, 
in Bonner Beiirage mir AnglisUk (1905). Con- 
sult: Beliagel, Heliand und Genesis (2d ed., 
Halle, 1903 ) ; Bruckner, Der Helianddiehter 
(Basel, 1904) ; Loffler, Das Passiv hei Otfrvd 
und im Holland (Tiibingen, 1905) ; Martin, Der 
Verslau des Heliand und der altsdchsiselien Ge- 
nesis (Strassburg, 1907) ; Kunze, Die Bindung 
von Haupt- und Nehensatss m Heliand und der 
altsachsischen Genesis (Leipzig, 1911). 

HELIANTHIN, heTi-an'thin. See Coal-Tar 
Colobs. 

HE'LIAH'THXTS. See Artichoke, Jerusa- 
lem; Sunflower. 

HELIAS, HELIS, or HELYAS, hea^-as. 
See Swan, Knight of the. 

HELICE, lieFi-sd (Lat., from Gk. Eel- 

the), 1. In Greek mythology, the daughter of 
Lycaon, beloved by Zeus and transformed by 
Hera into a bear. Zeus thereupon placed her in 
the heavens as the constellation of the Great 
Bear. 2. The daughter of Selinus and wife of 
Ion. She gave her name to the town of Helice 
in AchsBa, on the shore of the Corinthian Gulf. 
This city had a famous temple of Poseidon. It 
was also a gathering place of the early lonians. 
In 373 B.c. it was completely destroyed by an 
influx of the sea, due to a violent earthquake 
(Pausanias, vii, 24). 

HELICIDJB3, he-lis'i-de (Neo-Lat. nora. pi., 
from Lat. helioB, Gk. spiral). A large cos- 
mopolitan family of terrestrial pulmonate gas- 
tropod mollusks, the land snails. They have a 
part of the mantle cavity formed into an air- 
breathing organ, or lung, and the shell coiled. 
See Snail. 

HELICOCEEAS, hel'i-kos'gr-as ( Neo-Lat., 
■from Gk. helisp, spiral + Kepas, keras, horn). 
A curious fossil animonoid shell found in Cre- 
taceous rocks of Europe, Asia, and America, 
characterized by the looseness of the turreted 
shell, the last coil of which is ot irregular curva- 
ture. It is one of the peculiar aberrant forms 
evolved in the last stages of a race that began 
in Jurassic time with closely wound discoid 
shells of the normal ammonoid form. See Am- 
MONoiDEA; Cephalopoda. 

HELICOH, h^H-kon (Gk. helikon, 

musical instrument with nine strings, from eXt^, 
helicB, spiral, from eXiffcreiv, helissein, to turn; 
connected with Lat. volverSf to turn, Eng. 
loallow), 1. An ancient stringed instrument 
for illustrating the theory of musical intervals. 
2. The lowest of all brass instruments, a form 
of the tuba ( q.v. ) . It is constructed in various 
pitches (F, Eb, C, Bb). The helicon is built 


in the form of a circle carried around the body, 
terminating in a wide bell. For this leason it 
is much used in military bands, because it can 
be carried with less effort in marching. 

HELICON (Lat., from Gk. 'EXikcov, Helikon)* 
A mountain range in the southwest of Boeotia 
in Greece, forming a continuation of the range 
of Parnassus. The loftiest summit (now called 
Palseovouno) is 5738 feet high. At the foot of 
Helicon stood the village of Ascra, now Pyrgaki, 
the native place of Hesiod (q.v.) and the seat 
of an early school of didactic epic. The moun- 
tain was the seat of a very ancient worship of 
the Muses, and with this is probably to be con- 
nected the poetic school at Ascra. The grove 
of the Muses was at the northern foot of Heli- 
con, in a valley near the monastery of St. Nich- 
olas; higher up the mountain (20 stadia ac- 
cording to Pausanias, ix) was the fountain of 
Hippoerene (q.v.), probably the modern Kryo- 
pegadi, or cold spring. Near Ascra was the 
celebrated fountain of Aganippe. Consult 
Baedeker, Greece (4th Eng. ed., Leipzig, 1909). 

HELICON'ILZB. A family of butterflies 
noted in the study of mimicry. See Mimicry. 

HELIGOLAND. See Helgoland. 

HEaiOCEN'TKIC (from Gk. -^Xtos, helios, 
sun H- KepTpop, kentron, centre). A term in as- 
tronomy, signifying that the sun is taken as the 
centre of reference or view. It is opposed to 
geocentric (q.v.), which indicates that the earth 
is taken for centre. 

HE'LIODO'HXJS (Lat., from Gk. *nXt65wpos). 
A Greek romance writer, born at Emesa in 
Syria. He flourished probably at the end of 
the third century a.d. and is not to be con- 
fused with Heliodorus, the Bishop of. Trikka 
in Thessaly, who, according to the Church his- 
torian Socrates, wrote a romance in his youth. 
His work, in 10 books, entitled Mthiopica 
(AidLOTTCKd) , narrates the loves of Theagenes and 
Chaxiclea (q.v.). At times the 'work shows al- 
most epic beauty and simplicity. The descrip- 
tions are excellent, and the interest of the reader 
is in general well maintained; but in the pres- 
entation of the emotions the work is far less 
successful. The language betrays the Semitic 
origin of the author, and the style shows his 
rhetorical training and adherence to the Neo- 
Pythagorean school. Heliodorus was strongly 
influenced by Homer and Euripides and in his 
turn has been a favorite model of many French 
dramatists — e.g., of Racine (q.v.). He influ- 
enced also Tasso and Cervantes. The romance 
was translated into many languages. There are 
editions by Bekker (Leipzig, 1855) and Hirschig 
(Paris, 1856) ; English translations by Rowland 
Smith (London, 1855) and Underdowne (1857; 
last printed, London, 1895 ) . Consult : Rohde, Der 
grieehische Roman (Leipzig, 1900) ; Oefterxng, 
Heliodorus und seine Bedeutung filr die Litera- 
tur (Berlin, 1901); Wolff, The Greek Romances 
in EUzalethan Prose Fiction (New York, 1912). 

HE'DIODOGRTIS, treasurer of Seleucus IV 
of Syria (187-175 b.c.). Seleucus sent him to 
Jerusalem to rob the temple, but he was refused 
admittance by Onias, the high priest, on the 
first day, and on the next was driven away, ac- 
cording to the story (2 Macc. iii), by a terrible 
angel. He murdered his master and usurped the 
throne, from which he was driven by Attains 
and Eumenes, princes of Pergamus, after a few 
months. 

HE'LIOGAB'ALXTS. See Elagabalus. 

HELIOGRAPH, heTi-d-graf (from Gk. ?Xws, 
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Jielios, sun + grapliia, writing, from 

ypd<peLP, graphei/n, to write)* An instrument 
used for communication between distant sta- 
tions by reflections of the sun from a mirror or 
system of mirrors. The great advantage of this 
method over the ordinary signal system, where 
flags, semaphores, or other visual signals are 
employed, is that the apparatus is more portable 
and can be used over greater distances, but only 
with success in regions where the^' atmosphere is 
clear of clouds for considerable periods of time. 
There are two methods of using the heliograph, 
which are based in the main on the dot and 
dash of the Morse alphabet or code: the reflec- 
tion may be obscured except when the screen is 
temporarily removed to produce a flash or let- 
ter; or the reflection may be kept exposed ex- 
cept when it is obscured to produce a letter. 
The first method is said to be the easier for 
the beginner, but the second less fatiguing to 
the eye. The distance through which this mode 
of communication may be carried on varies with 
the size of the mirrors and the clearness of the 
atmosphere. In 1890 messages were signaled 
along the Arizona mountains for 215 miles. 
When the signaling station forms an angle 
greater than a right angle between the sun and 
the receiving station, two mirrors are used to 
prevent too great a loss of rays by oblique re- 
flection. The mirrors are mounted on tripods 
and are held by a socket, or a universal joint. 
The heliograph has served also to define distant 
points in a geodetic survey and for this purpose 
has been employed in triangulation. When so 
used, it is called a heliotrope. Perhaps the chief 
use of the heliograph is in military operations 
in the field. It formed the sole moans of com- 
munication between the besieged British garri- 
sons and the relief columns during the Boer- 
British War. See Signaling, Militaey. 

HELIOC^RAPHY. See Photography. 

HELIOLITES, he'li-6-irtez (Neo-Lat., from 
Gk. TjXioSf helios, sun + \l6os, Uthos, stone). A 
genus of fossil alcyonarian corals found in 
Ordovician and Silurian rocks and less abun- 
dantly in the Devonian formations. Heliolites is 
the type of an important family, Hclioliiidse, 
comprising about 10 genera and 45 species. All 
the members of the family have rounded coral 
masses that consist of larger tubes surrounded 
by smaller tubes. The genera and species are 
based upon modifications of the horizontal and 
vertical walls that traverse the interior of the 
mass. They have been found in all countries 
where Silurian and Lower Devonian formations 
exist, and they often form fossil coral reefs of 
considerable extent. Heliolites intersim(xtus^ 
the best-known species, is of world-wide distri- 
bution. Consult Lindstrbm, ‘‘Bemarks on the 
Heliolitidse,*' in Kongliga Svenslca yetenskaps- 
Ahademiens Handlinga/r, vol. xxxii (Stockholm, 
1899). See Coral; Octocoralla. 

HE'^LIOM^ETEiR (from Gk. ^Xtos, Tielios, sun 
+ fiirpop, metron, measure). An instrument 



originally intended for measuring the angular 
diameter of the sun. It is an equatorially 
mounted telescope in which the object glass is 


divided diametrically, the two halves so ar- 
ranged that they can bo made to slide past each 
other in opposite directions (as sliown in the 
figure) by means of a graduated screw. Each 
half will form a perfect image in the focus of 
the eyepiece; and the images may be made to 
diverge, coincide, or ovoilap each other by vary- 
ing the distance between the centres of the half 
lenses. If the diameter of tlic sun is to h(' 
measured, the two lenses are adjusted so that the 
images of the sun will touch each other, ilion 
the distance between tlic centres of the two ob- 
ject glasses measured in seconds gives the diam- 
eter of the sun. The following diagram will 
serve to make this clear: A/, are the optical 
centres of the two halves of tlie objc'ct glass; 
8, T, the ends of a solar diameter. When the 



distance between M and H is properly acljustc^d, 
the image of 8 due to the lens M and tliat of T 
due to the lens N will coincide at </; / is the 
image of T due to the lens M, and K ilmt of 8 
due to the lens Since ;8f and T slyo hUinitcly 
distant, the lines IM, JN a.nd JM, KN may be 
regarded as parallel pairs, and consequently 
MJN is the angle subtended at J by i.e., 
the sun’s angular diameter. It is therefore only 
necessary to know the angular value of the 
graduations of the screw in order to be able 
to obtain the angular diameter of the sun. 
When it is required to measure the distance 
between two stars, the line of division of the 
object glass must first be brought into coin- 
cidence with the line joining the stars, and for 
this purpose the telescope must be mounted so 
that it can be turned about its own axis. 

The original idea of the heliomctor was duo 
to Savary (1743) and Bougucr (1748), who 
made use of two object glasses, one of which 
could be displaced with reference to the other. 
Dollond in 1768 showed how a simpler arrang<'- 
ment could be obtained by cutting the object 
glass into two halves; hut the first really avail- 
able instrument was constructed by Fraunhofer 
for the observatory at Kiinigsbe'rg, and was 
mounted there in 1829, throe years after his 
death. The perfected type of instrument as used 
to-day is the work of A. Eepsold and Sons of 
Hamburg. The original use of the hcliom(‘t(‘r 
has been greatly extended, especially in the 
hands of Gill at the Cape of Good Hope Ob- 
servatory. As now made, angular distances 
above two degrees can be measured on the sky 
with extreme precision. On the whole, tli*c 
modern heliometer is considered the most pre- 
cise measuring instrument known to astronomy. 
^ HELIOPHOBES, heai-d-fobz (from Gk. 
^Xtos, heUoSj sun •+• (pdposy pliohoSy fear). A 
term applied to plants that are supposed to dis- 
like or avoid the sunlight. It is equivalent in 
most instances to the more desirable designa- 
tion "shade plants,” that carries with it no im- 
plication of purpose on the part of the plant. 

HE'LIOPHYIi'LXnVC (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
i/jXtos, h&lioSy sun + 4>^XXovy phyllon, leaf) . A 
fossil coral very common in the Hamilton shales 
of central and western Hew York and other lo- 
calities in America, This coral is usually 
simple, of conical form, with a large shallow 
cup in which a great number of slender septa, 
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or walls, radiate from the centre towards the 
elevated edge. Perfect specimens, which are 
quite common, are really beautiful objects. 
Sometimes the coral branches, and then two or 
more cups or calyces are found on the same 
stem. Heliophyllum lialli is the common species. 

HE'LIOP'OLIS (Lat., from Gk. 'HXt'ou 
JBehou poUsj city of the sun). The Greek name 
of the ancient Egyptian city On, situated on the 
east side of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile near 
the apex of the delta. Its site is occupied by 
the modem village of Matariah. Heliopolis was 
the seat of worship of the god Turn, or Atura, 
who later came to be regarded as one of the 
forms of the sun god He. Its sacred name was 
Per-Pg (house or city of E§), and of this the 
Greek name is a translation, as was also the 
Hebrew name Bethshemesh. As On, it is often 
mentioned in the Bible. Although a very ancient 
and important city — according to Manetho, it 
existed in the time of the second dynasty — it is 
seldom mentioned in Egyptian texts before the 
twelfth dynasty. Amenemhat I built here a 
splendid temple, on the site of an older sanc- 
tuary, and his son and successor, Usertesen I, 
erected before it two great obelisks, of which one 
is still standing. The obelisks known as Cleo- 
patra^s Needles, of which one is now in New 
York and the other in London, were originally 
erected at Heliopolis by Thotlimes III. Under 
Raineses III (about 1200 b.c.) the temple was 
at the height of its influence, standing second 
only to that of Ammon at Thebes; 12,693 per- 
sons are said to have been engaged in its seiw- 
ice. The theological school of Heliopolis had a 
strong influence upon Egyptian religious thought, 
and to it is due a very considerable portion of 
the religious literature of ancient E^pt. Greek 
writers mention the great reputation for wis- 
dom enjoyed by the Heliopolitan priests, and 
Thales, Solon, and Plato are said to have studied 
under them. Under the later dynasties Heli- 
opolis seems to have declined, since Herodotus 
speaks only of the wisdom of its priests, not of 
the splendor of its buildings ; and Strabo, at the 
beginning of the Christian era, states that the 
place was practically deserted, though the temple 
and college still existed. The ruins of the city 
and temple existed in a fair state of preservation 
far down into Arab times, but now little remains 
except the obelisk of Usertesen I. 

HELIOPOLIS, ITT Syria. See Baalbek. 

HEO-IOS (Gk. "HXtos, or, in the epic, ’H^Xtos, 
Edlios; connected with Lat. sol, Goth, sauil, AS,, 
leel. sol, Ir. sul, Lith., Lett., OPruss. saule, Skt. 
su7'a, svar, sun). The Greek name of the stin 
god. He was, according to Hesiod’s Theogony, 
a son of the Titan Hyperion and of Thea or 
Euryphaessa, and is described by the same poet 
as giving light to both gods and men. He rose 
in the east from the marshy borders of Oeeanus, 
into whose dark abysses he also sank at evening. 
The later poets, however, gave him a splendid 
palace in the east, somewhere beyond Colchis, and 
described him as being conveyed back to Colchis, 
after the termination of the burning labors of 
the day, in a winged boat of gold, along the 
northern coasts of the sea. In the earlier poets 
Helios is a distinct personality, all-seeing, the 
possessor of herds on Trinacria, a powerful 
deity. Later, much of his personality is ob- 
scured, and the real sun god becomes Apollo, 
probably because the word “Helios,” denoting 
also the actual sun, was not felt so fully as a 
proper name. Euripides contributes much to 


this fusion. The worship of Helios was widely 
spread. He had temples in Corinth, Argos, Troe- 
zene, Elis, and many other cities; hut his prin- 
cipal seat was Rhodes, where four white horses 
were annually sacrificed to him. A similar sacri- 
fice was offered in his honor on the summit of 
Mount Taygetus in Laconia. In art he was rep- 
resented as a young man in the full vigor of his 
strength and beauty, with flowing hair, and a 
crown of rays. Often he was represented in his 
four-horse chariot, as in a celebrated group by 
Lysippus at Rhodes. Consult Fairbanks, The 
Mythology of Greece and Rome (New York, 
1907), and the article “Helios,” in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, Real-Encijclopadie der classischen Alter- 
tumsiinssenschaft, vol. viii (Stuttgart, 1913). 

HEOLIOSTAT (from Gk. ^Klos, helios, sun + 
arraros, statos, fixed; from ea-rdvaL, hestanai, to 
stand). An instrument used in astronomy, 
physics, and engineering to reflect the light from 
the sun in any desired direction notwithstanding 
the motion of the sun. It consists essentially of 
a mirror mounted on an axis, which is parallel 
to the axis of the earth and is caused to turn 
by clockwork with the same angular velocity as 
that of the sun. The first instrument of this 
kind was described by s’Gravesande (1088-1742) 
in his Phy sices Elementa (3d ed., 1742). 

Various improved forms were invented by 
Fahrenheit, Biot, Foucault, Silbennann, and 
others. In Fahrenheit’s heliostat a plane mir- 
ror is rigidly connected with the revolving axis 
in such a way that the angle between the normal 
to the mirror and the axis is equal to half the 
sun’s polar distance. The normal is then ad- 
justed so as to have the same right ascension 
as the sun, with the result that the mirror will 
constantly reflect the sun’s rays in the direction 
of the earth’s axis; a second fixed mirror is then 
used to reflect the rays in the desired direction. 
The use of the second mirror is unnecessary with 
Silhermann’s heliostat, the principle of '^which 
may be illustrated by the accompanying dia- 
gram: AM is the axis of revolution, and MB a 



rod which can be clamped to the axis in any 
position by means of an adjustable quadrant BC. 
MPNQ is a small rhombus of jointed rods, M, P, 
and Q being fixed joints, while N can slide in a 
slot on the rod MN, which is normal to the 
mirror and rigidly connected with it. By means 
of a couple of sights, MB is set so as to coincide 
with iiie direction of the sun’s rays; MD is set 
in the direction in which it is desired to reflect 
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the rays, and is clamped at E to the fixed sleeve 
in which the axis revolves. The joints, M, P, and 
0, must be of such a nature that the rhombus is 
free to adjust itself as MB revolves towards BID. 
Since the angles NMP and NBIQ are always 
equal, it is easy to see that the incident beam 
will be reflected constantly in the desired direc- 
tion. The heliostat is used with the spectroscope 
(q.v.), where it is desired to keep the sun*s rays 
on the slit or in connection with a permanently 
mounted horizontal telescope. A telescope of 
large size and long focal length, especially for 
spectrographic work (see Telescope), it would 
be most difiiciilt to mount equatorially, and ac- 
cordingly it is necessary to rellect the light from 
the heavenly objects under observation into its 
object glass. The heliostat has also been used 
for observing eclipses, especially where it is de- 
sired to photograph the eclipse or make exten- 
sive spectroscopic observations. The term “helio- 
stat” is also used to name an instrument which 
is more usually known as the heliotrope, used by 
surveyors and engineers in making long-distance 
observations for distant stations. This consists 
of a mirror at the distant station which is so 
mounted and adjusted that it will reflect a beam 
of light to the observing station. The heliostat 
of Thomas Drummond was an instrument of this 
kind and was employed in geodetic surveying in 
England with considerable success. 

HE'LIOTAX'IS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
helios, sun 4- rdits, taxis, arrangement). Same 
as phototaxis (q.v.). See also Helioteopism ; 
Tropism. 

HELIOTHERAPY, he'li-6-th6r'a-pi. A sys- 
tem of treatment consisting in prolonged expo- 
sure of the naked body to the solar rays. While 
the healing virtues of sunlight have probably 
always been recognized, their systematic em- 
ployment in the treatment of , specific diseases 
and in graduated doses is a comparatively re- 
cent practice. The credit of first using sunlight 
in this way is generally assigned to Professor 
Poncet of the Lyonnaise school. 

It is interesting to note that as far back as 
1857 Madame Duhamel, who eared for tubercu- 
lous children at Berck, had them taken twice a 
day to the beach, and, after bathing them and 
washing their open sores, exposed them nearly 
naked to the air, believing that this, with the 
sunlight, would hasten the cure. Professor 
Poncet’s experiments began about the end of the 
19th century; but he, with others of the same 
school, exposed only the diseased portions of the 
body which they desired to tre<at- 

Rollier was the first to expose the entire body. 
At. his sanatorium in Leysin, in the Swiss Alps, 
4000 feet above sea level, tuberculous patients 
are treated in the following manner. New pa- 
tients are put to bed for a few days, to insure 
acclimatization. After two or three days the 
bed is wheeled out on a gallery, and the sunlight 
exposures begin, the diseased focus being ex- 
posed for five minutes three times the first day, 
ten minutes the second, until the patient is get- 
ting sunlight exposure for an hour and a half 
daily. At the same time the body is gradually 
exposed to the sunlight, at first the feet, then 
the legs, until the patients are able to remain 
all day in the open and take sun baths for hours 
at a time. During the intervals the wounds are 
covered with an aseptic dressing. Each patient 
has a gallery to himself, where he can lie ex- 
posed to the light during the day and sleep at 
night also if he wishes. Colds are unknown. 


Children are allowed to be up and around in 
winter with snowshoes and bathing trunks for 
their sole apparel. 

The transformation of the subjects under the 
solar rays is characteristic. Completely exposed 
to the sun and sheltered from the wind, with 
head protected by a wide hat and the eyes 
screened by means of smoked glasses, pigmenta- 
tion of the sliin is very rapid; at the end of a 
month or two brunettes take the color of rose- 
wood and actually look like negroes, blondes 1 ) 0 - 
come mahogany-colored, the general aspect is 
modifiedi and becomes blooming, muscles are 
regenerated, the digestive functions are regular. 
Of the diseases benefited by this form of treat- 
ment, all forms of surgical tuberculosis show the 
greatest improvement. All varieties of external 
tuberculosis, tubercular peritonitis, tuberculosis 
of the eyes, muscular rheumatism, infected 
wounds, and many chronic skin diseases are 
cured. 

Collet treated patients suffering from laryn- 
geal tuberculosis by heliotherapy in a most in- 
genious manner. The patient, wearing a broad 
black hat and black spectacles, sits facing tlie 
sun, and by means of a laryngoscopic mirror 
placed in the throat and a hand glass in front 
of him directs the rays of sunlight into the 
larynx. This procedure is repeated at intervals 
during the day until a total exposure of an hour 
or more is attained. 

Kime, of the Boulder Sanatorium, at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, investigated th(‘ effect upon the 
skin of the chemical rays obtained by filhjring 
sunlight through various mtidia. Direct sun- 
light produces erythema solaro ( sunburn ) , 
marked by extreme redness, swelling, and great 
tenderness, with subsequent peeling of the skin. 
There is some tendency to tlie formation of blis- 
ters. Stinliglii, concentrated by large rolleeting 
mirrors and passed tlirough blue glasses, thus 
securing the maximum effects of the chemical 
rays, shows a groat tendency to blister, but 
there is little redness and swelling and prac- 
tically no pain. Focusing direct sunlight through 
a convex lens of plain glass produces destruc- 
tion of the skin, and, if used with great inten- 
sity, gases form beneath the outer layers of the 
skin, and small explosions occur. This method 
of using sunlight is very eflicacious in ilic re- 
moval of warts, superficial moles, and small 
nonmalignant growths. If the light be rellected 
by a concave mirror and focused, the formation 
of gases is not noted. If, after the light is 
focused in either of the two ways last men- 
tioned, it is passed througli blue glass before 
falling on tbe skin, blistering is produc('d with- 
out destruction of the deeper layers of the skin. 
When a wavy, opalescent glass is employed and 
the sunlight is reflected with a large condensing 
mirror, 10 feet in diameter, and passed througii 
this opalescent glass, neither blistering nor de- 
struction of the skin takes place, but blanching 
of the tissues occurs. The light tised in this 
manner is very effective in lupus and in vascular 
nsevi, even of very large extent. Just what the 
properties of the light may be that effect these 
various results has not been determined* It 
would appear, however, that some of the rays are 
absorbed by th^ reflecting mirror and others by 
the variously colored glasses. The wavy glass 
transmits the light in an irregular manner and 
produces results widely different and more effec- 
tive, in the class of cases mentioned, than the 
glass with an even surface. See Phototherapy. 
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HE^LIOTBOPE. See Surveying Instru- 
ments ^ Heliograph; Heliostat. 

HELIOTBOPE (from Lat. heliotropiim, Gk. 
pXLorpoTTwp^ heliotj^opionf heliotrope, sundial, 
from hellos, sun -f- Tpoirr), trope, a turning, 

from TpGireLP, trepein, to turn) , HeUotr opium. 
A genus of plants of the family Boraginacese 
(q.v.). Many of the species have fragrant 
flowers which are used by perfumers. The Peru- 
vian /heliotrope {Ecliotropium peruvianum) , a 
small shrub, seldom more than 2 feet high, with 
oblong-lanceolate wrinkled leaves and small lilae- 
blue flowers, is in almost univeisal cultivation 
for its fragrance, which resembles that of vanilla. 
The European or common heliotrope {Heliotro- 
phnn europocuvi), a native of the south and 
west of Europe, is an annual with small white, 
or rarely pale-red, flowers. A white-flowered spe- 
cies {Heliotropium curassavicum) grows wild in 
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the southern United States. Heliotropium co- 
rymhosum is a large-trussed, large-flowered, nar- 
cissus-scented species. Many hybrid heliotropes 
are now to be seen in flower gardens and green- 
houses, which exhibit great variety in the size 
and color of their flowers. They delight in a 
light, rich soil. The shrubby kinds are generally 
propagated by cuttings. 

HELIOTBOPE, or Bloodstone. A variety 
of chalcedony of a green color, with small spots 
of red jasper. It is found in Siberia, in the Heb- 
rides on the west coast of Scotland, and in the 
United States— in Chatham Co., Ga., Orange 
Co., N. Y., and in Oregon and Colorado. It 
was known to the ancients, who valued it for 
gem purposes. During the early ages of the 
Christian Church it was used for the engraving 
of sacred subjects, the figures being so arranged 
that the red spots were made to represent drops 
of blood. It is sometimes called St. Stephen’s 
stone. It is still frequently used as a seal. 

HE'LIOT^BOPISM, or PHOTOT'BOPISM 
(from Gk. 'JyXioy, 7^dho5, sun + rpoTro?, trope, a 
turning). The sensitiveness of plant organs to 
the direction of light rays incident upon_ them. 
The organ responds to lateral illumination by 
bending in such a way as to bring its axis into 
a certain fixed position with reference to the di- 
rection of the rays of light. The main shoots of 


most higher plants are positively heliotropic — 
i.e., they bend so as to direct their axes towards 
the source of illumination (Fig. 1). Thus, 
whenever plants are grown in Hoiit of a win- 



FiG. 1. POSITIVE HELIOTROPISM. 

Seedlings of oats giown m darkness a, two exposed to 
light from direction of arrow, but with sehsitive tips capped 
with tin foil, 6, four, whose tips were not shaded, sketched at 
intervals as the bending towards the light increased. Growth 
is accelerated on the side less illuminated. 

dow, the stems bend towards the light. Some 
organs are negatively heliotropie. This is seen 
best in the case of certain roots (especially 
those of plants belonging to the mustard fam- 
ily) when grown in water. If such roots are 
laterally illuminated after having been grown 
in the dark, they bend away from the light. 
This distinction between primary roots and 
stems is only apparent, for primary roots (so 
far as they are phototropes at all) respond posi- 
tively to unilateral light of very low intensity, 
while stems respond negatively if the light he 
of very high intensity. The difference, then, is 
in the intensity required to give one or the 
other response in the two sorts of organs. 

Another mode of response to the stimulus of 
one-sided illumination is known as "Miaheliot- 
ropism.’^ Most leaves are diaheliotropic ; they 
bend so as to bring tbeir blades into a plane at 
right angles to the direction of the incident 
rays, the normally upper side of the leaf al- 
ways facing the light (Fig. 2). This reaction 
is well shown by many house plants, such as the 
geranium (Pelargonium), when subjected to 
one-sided lighting. The form of heliotropie re- 
sponse may be very different when the intensity 



Fig. 2. transverse heliotropism oe leaves. 

Diagrams showing the plane of the^ leaves of Tropseolum 
with hght successively from the direction of the arrows. 


of the illumination varies. Many leaves, when 
exposed to a light of medium intensity, are dia- 
heliotropic; but when the intensity of the light 
increases beyond a certain limit, they bend so 
as to direct their tips either towards or away 
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from the source of the stimulating rays. They 
thus present less surface for the light fco fall 
upon. Oxalis leaves show this response on 
bright summer days. The leaflets fold along 
the midrib and drop downward as though 
wilted. Clover (Trifolium), the sensitive plant 
(Mimosa), cassia, the bean (Phaseolus), and 
many others exhibit this phenomenon also. The 
final position assumed by any plant organ is 
never due, in nature, to the helio tropic response 
alone, but results from the combined action of 
many factors, of which light and gravity are 
the most important. See Physiology of Plants. 

Por heliotropism in animals, see Teopism; 
Phototaxis. 

HE'LIOZO'A (Neo-Lat. nom. pL, from Gk. 
iJXtos, helios, sun + siOon, animal). An 

order of rhizopods, comprising forms naked, or 
clothed with a« siliceous skeleton, and with fine, 
more or less stiff pseudopodia radiating from 
all sides. Contraction vacuoles are generally 
present. They are fresh -water forms and are 
frequently called sun animalcules. They are 
sometimes supplied with a stalk and occasionally 
form colonies, but many of them are free-swim- 
ming. They take their food into the body by 
means of the currents of protoplasm on the 
pseudopodia. A widespread and familiar species 
is Actinophrys sol. 

HELIUM (Neo-Lat., from Gk. rjXLos, helios, 
sun). A gaseous element detected spectroscopi- 
cally in the solar chromosphere by Janssen in 
18G8, Janssen’s observation being correctly in- 
terpreted in the same year by Lockyer* and 
Prankland as the discovery of a new element, 
which they named helium, the solar clement. 
Among the elements of the earth helium w^as 
discovered in 1895 by Ramsay, who found it as 
the principal constituent of the gaseous mixture 
given off by the Norwegian mineral cleveite on 
heating. Later in the same year Kayser dis- 
covered spectroscopically its presence in the air, 
and in 1908 Ramsaj^ showed that 1,000,000 vol- 
umes of air contain about four volumes of 
helium. Tlie element further occurs in the 
mineral uraninite, from which Hillebrand ex- 
pelled it in 1880 (without recognizing the gas 
as a new element) ; also in fergusonite, brogger- 
ite, and certain other minerals. According to 
Cady and McFarland, Kansas natural gas con- 
tains in some localities nearly 2 per cent of 
helium; others have found relatively large 
amounts of helium in the gases from certain 
mineral springs. Plow it originated in all these 
sources, how it is held so firmly occluded in the 
minerals mentioned above, is not known, and the 
keenest investigators have not yet succeeded in 
throwing light on the subject. But by far the 
most remarkable fact about helium is its creation 
(discovered by Ramsay and Soddy in 1903) from' 
the element radium, and again its creation 
(discovered in 1907) from the radioactive ele- 
ments actinium and thorium. When, c.g., a 
radium salt is dissolved in water, a slight evo- 
lution of gas sets in, the water being decom- 
posed into hydrogen and oxygen, while the ra- 
dium salt itself gives a radioactive “emanation’^ 
(see Niton) ; but the latter is not a perma- 
nent substance, for in the course of about four 
days it gradually disappears, heliiun gas ap- 
pearing in its place. 

Helium (symbol He; atomic weight, 3.99) is 
a colorless gas, not quite twice as heavy as 
hydrogen. Chemically it is, as far as known, 
absolutely inert, no substance being known to 


contain helium in chemical combination. Its 
molecules consist of single atoms, so that its 
atomic weight is also its molecular weight. In 
1909 Kammerlingh Onnes, after many fruitless 
efforts, succeeded in liquefying the gas, his prod- 
uct being no less than 60 cubic centimeters of 
pure liquid helium. He found it to be the 
lightest liquid known, its specific gravity being 
only 0.122. The critical temperature of helium 
is 268® below the freezing point of water (i.e., 
only 5® above the absolute zero of temperature), 
which explains the difliculty of liquefying it. 
(See Critical Point.) Under normal atmos- 
pheric pressure liquefied helium boils at 268.5® 
below 0^ C. ; but even the great cold produced by 
its rapid ebullition is not sufficient to freeze it. 

The isolation of helium in the pure state is a 
matter of some difficulty. To begin with, some 
mineral containing the gas, like cleveite or 
uraninite, is finely powdered and heated with 
dilute sulphuric acid, the air being excluded 
and the expelled gas being collected over mer- 
cury. The gas — ^mostly helium, but containing 
also nitrogen and other atmospheric constitu- 
ents — is next transferred into an evacuated ves- 
sel partly filled with a mass of charcoal and 
cooled from the outside with liquid air; the 
charcoal gradually absorbs everything oxe(q)t 
the helium and part of the neon (q.v.), and if 
the process is repeated several times, nothing 
but pure helium remains behind unabsorbed. 

HEOblX (Lat., from Gk. eXtg, spiral). 1. In 
geometry, the spiral line described on a regu- 
larly revolving cylinder by a point moving paral- 
lel to its axis. 2. In arenitceture, such a line is 
described when a flight of stops winds round a 
cylindrical space or centre post. The name is 
also given to the little volutes under the (lowers 
of the Corinthian capital. The helical line is 
the central line of such a helix or si)iral. 3. A 
genus of land snails. Fossil forms are oftem 
found in great abundance in both the fresh- 
water and marine limestones and marls of Ter- 
tiary age in America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Sec*8^NAiL, and Colored Plate of Snails. 

HELL (Icel. hel, AS. hel, hell, OHO. holla, 
Oer. HQlle; probably connected with AS., OHG. 
hel an, Ger. heMon, to cover, and ultimately with 
Lat. celare, Gk. KahTLivretu, kalyptein, to hide, 01 r. 
celim, I hide; hence, the hidden, unseen place). 
In common use, the place or state of the wicked 
after death, or the abode of evil spirits. Among 
the early Teutons the term signified the place 
under the earth whither all men, good or bad, 
went after death, and consequently dtmotpcl a 
conception similar to the Hehr<iw Shool (q.v.). 
There is evidence, however, that ah’eady before 
contact with Christianity this nether world 
was divided into distinct parts. Thus, in the 
realm over which the goddess Hel rules there is 
the blessed place where Balder and Nanna dwell, 
and also Lif and Lifthraser, who are to become 
parents of a new and better human race; and 
there is Nastrand, where the monster Nidhogg 
feeds upon the bodies of murderers, perjurers, 
and adulterers. How strongly intrenched the 
original meaning was is evident from the fact 
that the early translators of the Bible did not 
hesitate to use the word as a rendering of Sheol, 
the pit, or the grave, even in passages where 
good men are said to descend into these places. 
Modern translators generally restrict the word 
to those cases where the original has Gehenna 
(q.v.) or Tartarus, in harmony with the sig- 
nificance that the term has gradually attained. 
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The Greek conception of Hades, or the unseen 
world, as seen in the Homeric poems, is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the early Teuton. 
To the animistic origin of the idea the Myce- 
naean tombs bear testimony. Whatever native 
tendencies there may have been in the direction 
of a moral distinction and a differing lot among 
the shades in Hades, they were greatly strength- 
ened in the seventh and" sixth centuries b.c. by 
the establishment upon Grecian soil of the origi- 
nally Thracian Orphic cult societies. Those 
initiated in the Orphic mysteries secured for 
themselves a blessed immortality, while the unin- 
itiated were liable to severe punishment for their 
sins in Hades. In a society where the lex taU- 
onis prevailed, it is natural that the punishment 
conceived to be inflicted upon men in a future 
world should be related to the crimes committed, 
and Greek imagination nicely adjusted the pen- 
alty to the sin. Through Pythagoras of Samos 
in the sixth century B.c., the idea of a trans- 
migration of souls and the necessity of expiating 
the sins of a past age grafted itself upon the 
Orphic conceptions. With the expansion of 
Greek civilization through the conquests of 
Alexander, Orphic and P^hagorean speculation 
spread in the East, modifying or transforming 
many native ideas. As in other Semitic nations, 
so in ancient Israel, the shadowy existence in 
Sheol was in marked contrast with existence in 
the land of the living and could not be called 
life at all. In Sheol there were no moral dis- 
tinctions and no rewards for virtue or punish- 
ments for crimes. “The wicked ceased from 
troubling, and the weary were at rest.” This 
attitude towards the future was preserved 
throughout the Old Testament. There is not a 
single passage in which Sheol is represented as 
a place where the wicked are punished. When 
for the first time the idea of a resurrection is 
found in the twelfth chapter of the Book of 
Daniel (written 165 b.c.), the tyrants that are 
raised to obloquy and shame, as well as the 
martyrs that rise to life and glory, undoubtedly 
continue their existence on earth. In an addi- 
tion to the last chapter of the Book of Isaiah, 
probably made in the second century B.c. (Ixvi. 
23, 24), it is predicted that the pious Jews who 
visit the temple in Jerusalem on Sabbaths and 
other holidays will go out to look with pleasure 
upon the carcasses of the enemies that are being 
consumed by fire and worms. Probably the 
valley of Hinnotm (q.v.) is meant. It is signifi- 
cant that this place of punishment has not yet 
been transferred to the unseen world. There 
was no allusion to this passage in the original 
text of Ecelus. vii. 17, where the Hebrew has 
only “the hope of man is the worm.” But sub- 
stantially tlie same conception of the valley of 
Hinnom is found in Enoch xxvii. 2, 3, and xc. 
24-26. While the growth of the doctrine of 
Gehenna can be explained from national prem- 
ises (see Hinnom), the transformation of a 
Sheol without wide distinctions into a hell 
where the wicked are punished, seen for the 
first time in Enoch xxii (towards the end of the 
second century b.c.), can scarcely be accounted 
for without resorting to the assumption of for- 
eign influence, Persian or Hellenistic. In this 
place of punishment some sinners remain, ac- 
cording to the author, even after the general 
judgment, being neither slain nor raised. The 
IParables of Enoch (see Enoch, Books oi’) re- 
fer to “a deep valley with burning fire” into 
which the kings and the mighty are cast, and 


where there is an “abyss of complete condemna- 
tion” and a burning furnace for the hosts of 
Azazel liii. 1-5. This is evidently Gehenna. 
In the Slavonic Enoch the prison of the apostate 
angels is in the second heaven (vii), and the 
place of the damned in the northern part of 
the third heaven (x) ; and in the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs the spirits of the lawless 
are confined in the second heaven. In the Wis- 
dom of Solomon, iii. 10, 14; iv. 10, 19, Hades is 
practically identical with Gehenna, since the 
author does not believe in a resurrection. The 
influence of Orphic-Pythagorean thought is par- 
ticularly evident in the fullest description of 
hell preserved from the early Church, the 
Apocalypse of Peter, where the different punish- 
ments are carefully adjusted to the different 
kinds of sin. Among early Christian writers 
the word “hell” is variously employed, some- 
times to signify a place of temporary purgation, 
in w^hich sense it comprehends the Homan Catho- 
lic purgatory; sometimes the place {lunbus 
patrum) in which the souls of the just of the 
old law awaited the coming of Christ, wdio -was 
to complete their felicity; sometimes the place 
in which unbaptized children are believed to be 
detained, on account of the stain of unremitted 
original sin ; and lastly, the prison of those 
who die stained with the personal guilt of griev- 
ous sin. As to the nature of the punishment to 
which they are subjected, whether it is confined 
to the “pain of loss” — i.e., to the remorseful 
consciousness of having forfeited the presence of 
God and the happiness of heaven — or whether 
and to what degree it further includes the “pain 
of sense,” there is some difference between the 
Eastern and the Western church, and it is 
sometimes alleged that the Eastern church al- 
together rejects the idea of punishment of sense. 
This, however, is a mistake; both churches agree 
that the punislunent of hell includes the “pain 
of sense,” the controversy between them having 
regarded not the existence of the pain of sense, 
but certain questions as to its nature, and 
especially whether it consists of mateiial fire — 
a point which, in the decree for the union of 
the Greek and Latin churches at the Council of 
Elorence, was left undecided. The controversy 
on tlie subject of the eternity of the punishment 
of hell dates from an early period, Origen and 
his school having taught that the punishment 
was but purgatorial in its object; that, its puri- 
fying effect having once been attained, the pun- 
ishment would cease for all, even for the devils 
themselves; and that its duration in each case 
is proportioned to the guilt of the individual. 
This doctrine of the final restoration of all to 
the enjoyment of happiness was the well-known 
Origenistic theory of the apocatastasis, to which 
so many of the early writers refer. It was 
condemned by the second Council of Constanti- 
nople, and a belief in the eternity of the pun- 
ishments in liell became characteristic of both 
the Eastern and the Western churches, and from 
them passed into the creeds of the churches of 
the Heformation. The more radical thinkers of 
the Kenaissance period rejected the doctrine of 
hell, and especially many Baptist and anti- 
Trinitarian churches. In modern times the 
belief in physical punishment after death has 
been abandoned by certain Protestants, and the 
endless duration of this punishment is rejected 
by many, either on the ground of a future ac- 
ceptance of Christ after a punishment commen- 
surate with the offenses committed during a 
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brief lifetime, or for reasons connected with 
their general interpretation of life Consult: 
Soderblom, La vie future (Paris, 1901) ; Die- 
terich, Nekyia (Leipzig, 1893) ; Charles, Eschar 
tologij (London, 1890) ; Bautz, Die Holle (Ma- 
yence, 1882) ; Passaglia, De Mterniiate Pamarum 
deque Igne Inferno (Begensburg, 1854); Volz, 
Jiidische Eseliatologie von Daniel Ms Akiba 
(Tubingen, 1903); Bousset, Die Religion des 
Jiidentums neutesiamonthclien Zeitalter 

(2d ed., Berlin, 1906). See Eschatology; 
Heaven; Intebmediate State; Judgment, 
Final. 

HELL, Peter. See Hele, Peter. 

HEL-'LA. A town in Asiatic Turkey. See 
Hillah. 

HEL'LADOTHE^BIXJM (Heo-Lat., from Gk. 
'EXXdy, Hellas, Greece + drfplov, tlierion, dim. 
of tiler, wild beast). A fossil giraffe, with 
hornless skull and legs of nearly equal length, 
skeletons of which have been found in the 
Pliocene deposits of Europe, Persia, and India. 
It is interesting as being allied to the recently 
discovered okapi. See Giraffe. 

HEL'LAHD, Amund Theodor (1846- ). 

A Norwegian geologist, born at Bergen and edu- 
cated at the University of Christiania, where he 
became lecturer in 1874 and professor in 1886. 
For scientiffe purposes Helland traveled through 
almost all European countries, from North Cape 
to Greece, Italy, and Spain, to north Africa, to 
Greenland (1875), where he showed the quick 
movements of the glaciers, to the Orkney, Faroe, 
and Shetland Islands (1879, with James Geikie), 
Iceland (1881), and every district of Norway. 
He wrote many books and a large number of 
articles on fiords, seas, glaciers, ores, volcanoes, 
and mining. In 1897 he became editor of the 
great work Horges Land og Folk (founded in 
1884 by Kjssr and others), of which, in 1914, 29 
volumes were ready (also Ger. trans.). Besides, 
he published the important Haandbog i G rube- 
drift (Manual of Mining, 3 vols., 1887) and 
Horsh Bergret (1892), and a work on prehis- 
toric Norway, Oldfundenc og Norges Folks- 
mcengde i forhistoriske Tider (1908), which at- 
tracted much attention. 

HELLANretrS (Lat., from Gk. 

Eellanikos) (c.406~e.406 B.c.). One of the Greek 
logographers ( q.v. ) of the fifth century B.c., born 
at Mytilene on the island of Lesbos. Although 
a contemporary of Herodotus, Hellanicus’ atti- 
tude was essentially that of the older Ionian 
logographers rather than that of the historian. 
He traveled extensively, and the titles of his 
works show that he liad an intimate knowledge 
of many parts of Greece. He wrote a chronicle 
based upon the records of the priestesses of 
Hera at Argos (T^petat al iv ''Apyei), and an- 
other based on the lists of victors at the Caf- 
neian games at Sparta (KappeovlKai) . He also 
composed special histories of a number of dis- 
tricts in Greece, such as the 'ArOls (history of 
Attica), ^opwvis (history Of Argos), *A(r<airis (his- 
tory of Bosotia), Arcadica) Molioa, LesMca, etc., 
as well as accounts of special events, such as the 
Trojan War (Tpwt/cd) and the Persian invasion 
(IIep<riK<£). He is blamed by Thucydides and 
subsequent historians for inaccuracy in his 
chronological statements, but there can be no 
doubt that his Work was employed by Herodotus 
and later historical writers. He first made plrog- 
ress towards a scientific chronology and, for his 
sources, yent hej^ond mere tradition to priestly 
records. All that is preserved of his writings 


is given in Miiller, Fragmenta Historiconm 
OrcBcorum (Paris, 1841-70), and in Kullincr, 
‘‘Hellanikos,” in Jahrhilcher fur klassisahe 
lologie, Supplementband xviii (Leipzig, 1902). 
Consult: Koehler, LetpMger Studion zur klas- 
sisclien Philologie, xviii (Leij^zig, 1898) ; Leli- 
mann-Haupt, ^^Hellanicos, Herodot, Tlmkydides,’* 
in Klio, vol. vi (ib., 1906) ; J. B. Bury, Ancient 
Greek Historians (New York, 1909); Christ- 
Schmid, OescMchte der griecMschcn Littetatur, 
vol. i (5th ed., Munich, 1908). 

HEL^LAS (Lat., from Gk. 'EXXas). In tho 
Epos, a district of southern Tliessaly, near Phthi- 
otis, with which it is sometimes identified; it 
was xmder the rule of Peleus, father of Achilles, 
As the name Hellenes C'EWvi^es, or, at first, 
IIax'^XX>yyes) came to be applied to tlie wholo 
Greek race, so the name ^Hellas’’ was applied to 
the lands where the Greeks were settled, and, in 
a more restricted sense, to the mainland of 
Greece, especially the district north of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The Greeks seem to have received 
the name ^Hellenes’^ as a colh^etivc title witli 
the growth of the legend that Hcllen (q.v.), son 
of Deucalion, was the father of the rae(\ Origi- 
nally it must have meant only the inhabitants 
of the little district of Hellas. 

HELL'BEND'ER. A large, ugly-looking, but 
harmless salamander {CryptoM'a.nchns allegfiani- 
ensis), which occurs in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and southward. It is also commonly 
known as alligator and water dog. It is vora- 
cious and feeds on crayfish, fish, and otlier water 
animals and readily takes the bait from tho 
fisherman’s hook. It exudes much slinio and 
is consequently difficult to handle. It is tena- 
cious of life and can live for liours out of water. 
The spawn much resembles that of frogs, but 
is lighter in color. It may roach a length of 
ahont 20 inches, 

HELLBOBH, Louis Sussman. Sec Suss- 
man-Eellborn. 

HELLDEVIL. Sec Corydalib. 

HELLS, Um (Lat., from Gk. "EXXtj). In 
Greek mythology, a daughter of Athamas, King 
of Orchonienus in Boeotia, and the goddess 
Nephele (Cloud). When Athamas married Ino 
(q.v.), daughter of Cadmus, Nephele punished 
the land by a drought. Ino plotted the sacri- 
fice of Phrixus, brother of Helle; but Nephele 
rescued her children by giving them the rani 
with the golden fleece, on which tlnty escaped 
over the sea to Colchis. While passing through 
the strait between Asia and Europe, Hello fell 
from the ram and was drowned. The strait was 
called Hellespont, or sea of Helle, in her honor. 
The fleece of the ram the Argonauts (q.v.) later 
sought. See Golden Fleb^ce. 

HELLEBOBE, hSF6-b5r (Lat. helleborm, 
elleborus, from Gk. iWipopos, iW^fSopos) , A name 
applied to a number of plants of different 
genera, but properly to the species of Hellehorm, 
a genus which belongs to the family llanuncnla- 
cese, and which contains about a dozen spcciiis, 
most of which are natives of Europe. The 
species are perennial herbs, with short root- 
stocks and few stem leaves; the leaves are 
deeply divided, and the flowers terminal. One of 
the best-known species is the black hellebore 
(Hellehorus mger) , which has evergreen leaves 
and is so called from its black rootstock. Its 
flowers, which are white or tinged with red, 
turning green after fertilization, appear very 
early in the season; in England, frequently dur- 
ing the winter, on which account it is called 
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Christmas rose. In former times this plant was 
reputed as efficacious in the treatment of in- 
sanity, but it is little used at present. It has 
some medicinal properties, hut in overdoses is 
an acrid poison. A second species, common in 
Europe, is the stinking hellebore {Eellebomis 
foetidus), "which grows upon hills in England 
and elsewhere, has leafy stems, and greenish 
flowers tinged with purple. It is noted for its 
disagreeable smell. Green hellebore {Rellehorus 
viridis), which has large, greenish-yellow flow- 
ers, is another common European species. It 
has escaped from cultivation in the eastern 
part of the United States. Hellehorus orientahs 
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is the species known to the ancients. To it was 
first attributed the virtue of a specific for in- 
sanity. It is particularly abundant in Greece 
and the Levant and was formerly very plentiful 
about Anticyra, where the best was obtained. 
Of these different species there are many horti- 
cultural varieties, some of which are beautiful. 
On account of their early flowering they are 
planted usually in shrubberies and borders. 
Closely allied to the above, and often called 
winter hellebore, is Eranbhis hyemalis, the win- 
ter aconite, a native of central and southern 
Europe introduced into England and sparingly 
escaped in the United States. This plant is 
employed in horticulture in the same way as 
the species of Hellehorus. It has a single large 
yellow flower surrounded by an involucre of a 
single leaf. 

A third plant, to which the name ‘Svhite helle- 
bore” is given, is Veratrum album. This genus 
belongs to the Liliacese, White hellebore has a 
leafy stem, 3 to 4 feet high, and a long com- 
pound panicle of yellowish-white flowers. It is 
a native of central and southern Europe and 
abounds in mountainous regions. The root of 
this plant is an active, acrid poison and is 
used in medicine. In a powdered state it is 
an important insec bicide and is especially valu- 
able for dusting over currant bushes as a pro- 
tection against the currant worm. The Ameri- 
can hellebore {Veratrum viride), also Imown as 
swamp hellebore, Indian poke, and itchweed, 
is a common plant in wet grounds from Canada 
to Alabama. Its properties are similar to those 
of white hellebore. A species commonly known 


as Veratrum ' calif ornicum is found from th^ 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific coast. Its prop 
erties are doubtless similar to those of the othei 
species, and it is reputed to be the cause ol 
considerable loss to stockmen through its bein^ 
eaten by stock. The active principle seems ir 
all of the species to he the alkaloid veratrine 
or a substance similar to it. Some pharmacolo 
gists restrict the production of veratrine to th< 
related Asagrcea offlcinalis, or SchoonocanJof^ 
officinale, and call the corresponding alkaloic 
of Veratrum viride veratroidine. 

HEL^LEH (Lat., from Gk. "EAXTjy) . In Greeb 
tradition, the son of Deucalion (q.v. ) anc 
Pyrrha, and father of Dorus, ^Eolus, anc 
Xuthus; from ^olus were descended the ^Eoli 
ans, from Dorus the Dorians, while from tli{ 
two sons of Xuthus, Ion and Achseus, came the 
lonians and the Achseans. Erom Hellen came 
the collective name of the Greeks, Hellenes 
(See Hellas.) The whole story is relativel; 5 ; 
late, « being unknown to the Homeric poems 
where the Hellenes are a tribe of the Phthiotis 
a district in Thessaly, and is probably a crea 
tion of the eighth century b c. or later, when 
the feeling of national unity developed among 
the Greeks, and the name ^^Hellenes” received 
its later meaning. We are told that Hesiod and 
Archilochus were the first to call the body oi 
Greeks Hellenes. 

HELLEHES, hePlenz. The name applied by 
ethnologists to the earliest Greek-speaking 
Aryans, who on their arrival in the peninsula 
found the land already inhabited by the Pelas- 
gians, the eastern division of Sergi’s Mediter- 
ranean species. The Pelasgi, excepting a few 
scattered groups, became Hellenized, the hetero- 
geneous elements being fused with a Hellenic 
nationality, built upon a Pelasgic substratum 
and possessed of Hellenic culture. See Gbeece 

HELDEETUCA (Lat., from Gk. Eel 

IcniJca, neuter pL of 'EXXtjj'c/cos, Hellcnihos, re- 
lating to Greece, from 'EXXas, Hellas, Greece), 
An historical work in seven books by Xenophon 
taking up the history of Greece from the poini 
at which the history by Thucydides ends, and 
covering the 48 years prior to the battle oi 
Mantinea. The work is on the whole a very im 
portant authority for the period covered, bul 
suffers from incompleteness, failiire to mentior 
momentous events, and the prejudice of the au 
thor. Convenient editions with English notes 
etc., are those by Manatt (Boston, 1888), Ben 
nett (ib., 1892), and Brownson (Hew York 
1908). 

HELLEHUC STUDIES, Society for the 
Peomotioti of. An English society, organizec 
in 1879 for the advancement of the study oJ 
the Greek language, literature, and art, and foi 
the perpetuation of the history of the Greek rac^ 
in the ancient, the Byzantine, and the Heo-Hel 
lenic periods. It has devoted itself to the 
collection of drawings, facsimiles, transcripts 
plans, and photographs of Greek inscriptions 
works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
to organizing means for the pursuit of archae 
ological researches in countries which at any 
time have been the sites of Hellenic civilization. 
The society issues annually the Journal of Eel 
lenic Studies, which contains the results of the 
researches prosecuted under its auspices. It has 
members in every quarter of the globe. Among 
those who were active in the work of organiza 
tion were: J. S. Blackie, Sidney Colvin, J. P 
Mahaffy, A. H. Sayce, Sir Richard Jebb, Bii 
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John Lubbock, and Hon. A. J. Balfour. The 
society has about 900 members, including for- 
eign members in every quarter of the globe. 
The annual meeting of the society takes place 
in June. 

HEL^EKIST (Gk. ‘EW^jz'to’rijs, HelWni$tc‘s, 
one who speaks Greek, from 'BXKrfpl^eiv^ HeU 
Uni&ein, to speak or make Greek, from ''EXXtjj', 
HelUn, Greek, from 'EXXds, Bellas^ Greece). In 
biblical and Jewish history, a Jew distinguished 
by the adoption or affectation of Greek thought, 
manner, or language. The Greek word is found 
in the Bible only in Acts vi. 1; ix. 29; xi. 20 
(cf. the Revised Version, margin), and in the 
last two of these passages the Codex Alexan- 
drinus reads, not “Hellenist,” but “Greek” 
C'BXXt??'). The latter term, which occurs rather 
frequently in the Greek Bible, chiefly in the 
books of the Maccabees, the writings of Paul, 
and the Acts, is used generally for the heathen, 
in distinction from the Jewish, world, although 
at times in a more narrow sense of the cultured, 
in distinction from the barbarian, part of the 
non- Jewish world. After the conquest of the 
civilized world by Alexander the number of Jews 
outside of Judaea, and especially in Egypt, Gy- 
rene, and Syria, increased very rapidly. In these 
countries the Jew soon lost the use of his origi- 
nal Palestinian Aramaic and came to speak 
Greek, finally using it altogether, even in the 
synagogue services. Many Jews in these circum- 
stances were brought into close contact with 
Greek thought and literature and in some cases 
were ardent students of Greek philosophy. To 
their more rigid brethren in Judaea such Jews 
were “Hellenists,” and all Greek-speaking Jews 
were liable to be thus designated. Even in Judaea 
a Hellenizing party grew up, and the conflict 
of tendencies thus engendered precipitated the 
Maccabaean War (168-142 B.C.). The war put 
an end to the Hellenizing propaganda, and the 
term “Hellenist” came to be used with no spe- 
cial prejudice, simply as a designation for a 
Jew whose native tongue was Greek and not 
Palestinian Aramaic. If “Hellenists” is the 
original reading in Acts xi. 20, which does not 
seem probable, then Luke must have used the 
word inadvertently as practically equivalent to 
“Greeks.” See Jews; and for the Hellenistic 
Greek dialect, see Bxble. 

HEL'LElsriS'TIC ART. See Greek Art, 
Bistory t III, The Hellenistic Period. 

HELLENISTIC GREEK. See Greek Lan- 
guage, Later History. 

HELLENISTIC PERIOD. See Alexan- 
drian Age; Greek Art, History, III, The Hel- 
lenistic Period; Greek Language, Later His- 
tory; Greek Literature, 4, The Alexandrian 
Age. 

HELLENISTIC PHILOSOPHY, Sec Greek 
Philosophy. 

HELLER, hsngr, Karl Bartholomaus 
(1824-80). An Austrian naturalist, horn at 
Myslibofitz, Moravia, and who was a professor, 
in the Theresianum at Vienna, He traveled in 
Central America and Mexico in 1845-47 and is 
best known for his attempt to classify the fauna 
of that region in his Heisen in Mexiko in den 
Jahren ms-48 (1853). 

HELLER, Stephen (1814-88). An Hun- 
garian composer and pianist, born in Budapest. 
When only nine, he performed so successfully 
in public that he was sent to Vienna to con- 
tinue Ms studies. In 1827 he played in Vienna 
and in 1829 began a concert tour through Eu- 
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rope with his father, which was intorruj)tcd in 
1830 by a serious illness at Augsburg. Here he- 
remained from 1830 to 1838. He had mean- 
while continued his musical studies and upon 
going to Paris became an intimate friend of 
Chopin, Liszt, and Berlioz. As a pianist, Tlellci* 
now became well known, but his compositions 
gained favor more slowly. They are character- 
ized by a fresh, natural beauty, forceful treat- 
ment of themes, and exquisite melody. In the 
originality of his themes Heller far outranks 
Mendelssohn, with wliom, however, he has much 
in common. His studies for tlie pianoforte are 
among the very best and are in universal use. 
With the exception of two visits to London, 
Heller lived in Paris from the time of his first 
journey there in 1838 to his death. For his 
life, consult Barbadette (Paris, 1876; Eng. 
trans., 1877) ; R. Schutz, Stephen Heller: Bin 
Kilns fieri chen (Leipzig, 1911). 

HEL^'LESPONT. See Dardanelles. 

HELLED, ATe', Paul (1859- ). A 

French dry-point etcher and painter. lie was 
born at Vannes and studied painting at the 
Eeole des Beaux-Arts with G6rr>me, althougli 
following impressionism. He began as a painter 
of dim Gothic naves and stained glasses, such as 
“Glasses of St. Denis,” in the Boston Museum;, 
then took up landscape, depicting autumn scenes, 
with falling leaves, like his “Study of Ver- 
sailles,” in the Luxembourg ; and he also painted' 
portraits. But his chief reputation is in dry- 
point (q.v.) etching, of which he became prob- 
ably the greatest master of his time. He re- 
ceived his first instruction in this medium from 
James Tissot. His principal theme the por- 
traiture of modern woman tastefully and fash- 
ionably attired, he depicts her with unstudied 
elegance and refinement and in graceful spon- 
taneous poses, which place his work in a class 
by itself. Using a diamond-pointed neodle, he 
draws directly upon the copper plate with a aure- 
ness of line that knows no error and a power 
of selection that chooses only the essential. The 
effect is that of a spirited drawing, often height- 
ened by tlie use of more than one color in 
printing. He has of course represented Parisian 
women more than any others, his favorite sub- 
ject being his wife, whom he has drawn in all 
manner of poses, especially with his cliildron. 
He has also portrayed Englishwomen and many 
Americans, including the Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, Mrs. Philip Lydig, Miss Carol llarriman, 
Mrs. Walter Lewisohn, and Mrs. Leonard 
Thomas — the last three belonging to a series of 
about 30 executed by the artist on a visit to 
the United States in the winter of 1912-13. 
Consult Cl<3raent-Janin, in Die graphisohen 
Kunste, vol. xxvi (Vienna, 1903), and Wodmorc,. 
Etchings (London, 1911). 

HELLEVOETSLDIS, h€iag-vo6t-slois', or 
HELVOETSLDIS. A fortified seaport of the 
Netherlands, on the southern coast of Voorne 
in the Province of South Holland (Map: Nether- 
lands, 0 3). It has a good harbor, wet and dry 
docks, an arsenal, shipyards, a naval school, 
large artillery stores, and is connected by steam 
tramway with Rotterdam. Pop,, 1900, 4299; 
1910, 4355. Hellevoetsluis is noted as the place 
where William of Orange embarked ‘for England 
in November, 1688. 

HELL-FIRE CLDBS. The name given to 
certain associations in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, formed of profligate persons of both 
sexes, which came into existence in the early 
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part of the eighteenth century. Several were 
suppressed by royal proclamation in 1721, 

HELL GATE. A passage, called by the 
, Dutch settlers of New York Helle Gat, being 
that part of the East River between Long Is- 
land and Manhattan Island, also between Long 
Island and Ward’s Island, and between Ward’s 
Island and Manhattan Island. The reefs of 
rock in the main passage, some of which were 
islands at low tide, caused with the rising and 
falling of the tide numerous whirlpools and 
eddies, wliich rendered navigation at times dan- 
gerous, always diflSicult, and for large ships im- 
possible, although the depth in the tortuous 
channel might be sufficient. The Bast River re- 
ceives the Sound tide from the east and the 
Sandy Hook tide from the south. The times as 
well as heights of these tides being different, 
additional force is imparted to these treacher- 
•ous currents. It was claimed that one out of 
•every 50 sailing vessels attempting to go through 
Hell Gate was more or less damaged by the 
rocks. 

A survey was made in 1848 by Lieutenants 
Gharles H. Davis and David Porter, of the 
United States navy, and in their report they 
recommended the destruction by blasting of Pot 
Rock, Prying Pan, and Ways’ Reef, which lie 
between Long Island and Ward’s Island. 

The first attempts at removing the obstruc- 
tions in Hell Gate were made by M. Maillefert, 
with whom a contract was made by citizens of 
New York. He commenced work in August, 
1851, and by surface blasting operated upon the 
most prominent surface of the smaller rocks ob- 
structing Hell Gate and of a part of Diamond 
Reef and reduced them to an average depth of 
about 16 feet, the work costing $13,861.59, Con- 
gress, in 1852, appropriated for the work $20,000 
and placed it under the direction of Major 
Fraser. Pot Rock was reduced to 20.5 feet 
below mean low water. The method was by 
surface blasting, as had been practiced by M. 
Maillefert. The reefs in this channel are largely 
composed of a stratified gneiss, and the layers, 
being tipped up nearly perpendicular, were un- 
evenly affected by the. action of the water, the 
softer parts being worn away and the harder 
parts left in vertical sheets or points. In 1866 
Gen. John Newton, of the United States Engi- 
neer Corps, was ordered to make a survey, and 
proposed the construction of a drilling scow 
which should be securely moored at the site of 
operations. The machine was constructed, and 
put into operation on Diamond Reef, near the 
mouth of the East River, in May, 1871. Coenties 
Reef was also operated on with this scow in 
alternation with the work on Diamond Reef. 
These operations proving satisfactory, the ma- 
chine was taken to Hell Gate, where it was in 
operation nearly three years and effected a great 
improvement in the channel. 

The first really important engineering ac- 
complishment was the removal by tunneling and 
blasting of Hallet’s Point Reef, which extended 
from the Astoria shore into the East River. 
By means of diverging tunnels and transverse 
galleries the reef was thoroughly undermined, 
and nitroglycerin in cans was introduced^ into 
a large number of holes drilled in the pillars 
supporting the roof and in the roof itself. After 
water was let into the mine, the charge was 
exploded and the reef was destroyed, the debris 
being removed by grappling and dredging, so 
that there was a depth of 26 feet at low water 
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over the site of the reef. The explosion at Hal- 
let’s Point took place Sept. 24, 1876, and was 
followed by energetic prosecution of work on 
Flood Rock, or Middle Reef, where similar 
tunnels weie constructed. After over 21,000 
feet of tunneling had been constructed and holes 
aggregating 113,102 feet had been drilled, 300,- 
000 pounds of explosives were put into the holes, 
and water was let into the tunnel. The result 
of the explosion that took place Oct. 10, 1885, 
and subsequent dredging which has since been 
in progress, provided a channel of at least 200 
feet in width and a depth of at least 26 feet 
through Hell Gate, the width of channel vary- 
ing' from the minimum width mentioned off 
Hallei’s Point for a short distance. In 1914 a 
steel arch bridge, supported on concrete bents, 
with a span of 977.5 feet across the East River 
at Hell Gate, was under construction. 

HELL'GRAMMITE ELY, or Helldevil. 
See CORYDALIS. 

HELLHOEFITE. See Explosives. 

HELLIN, a-lyen'. A district town of the 
Province of Albaeete, Spain, situated near the 
river Mundo, 69 miles north-northwest of Mur- 
cia (Map; Spain, E 3). In its vicinity are sul- 
phur springs and mines. The sulphur mines 
have been worked since Roman times, and their 
exploitation is still the principal industry of 
the town. It is a market for agricultural prod- 
ucts, wine, and oil, and produces woolen tex- 
tiles, leather, and pottery. Pop., 1900, 12,787 ; 
1910, 17,781. 

HELL'MANN, Gustav Johann Geobg (1854- 
) . A German meteorologist and geogra- 
pher, born at LOwen and educated at Gottingen. 
In 1879 he was made assistant, in 1882 tempo- 
rary head, of the Meteorological Institute of Ber- 
lin, and in 1907 dir’eetor. He also became pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin in 1905. He 
was vice president of the Berlin Geographical 
Society and after 1892 a director of the Me- 
teorologiscJie Zeitschrift, Besides his contribu- 
tions to the latter, Hellmann’s more important 
works are: Repertorium der deutschen Meteoro- 
logie (1883) ; Meteorologische Vclkshucher 
(1891) ; Das Klima von Berlin (1891) ; Bchnee- 
krgstalle (1893) ; Regenkarte der Proving Schle- 
sien (1899); Regenkarte der Provinzen Ost- 
preussen, Westpreussen und Posen (1900); 
Regenkarte der Proving Brandenburg und Pom- 
mern (1901); Denkmdler mittelalterlichen Me- 
teorologie (1904); Die Niedersohlage in den 
norddeutsohen Strom gehieten (3 vols., 1906) ; 
Internationaler Kodex (1907; 2d ed., 1911); 
and the series Meteorologische Neudrucke (1893- 
1900). 

HELLMESBERGER, hgPmgs-bgrK'gr. A 
family of Austrian musicians whose founder, 
Georg (1800-73) , was a celebrated violin teacher 
in Vienna. In 1829 he became conductor of the 
Imperial Opera and in 1833 a professor at the 
Vienna Conservatory. He made several success- 
ful tours and composed considerable music for 
the violin. — ^His tw-o sons, Georg, Jr. (1830- 
52), and Joseph (1829-93), were talented vio- 
linists. The former produced two operas, Die 
Burgsehaft and Die beiden Koniginnen, and 
made a tour through Germany and England. 
Joseph was first violin of the Hellmesberger 
Quartet (1849-87), violin professor at the Con- 
servatory (1851-77) and director (1851-93); 
concertmeister at the Imperial Opera (1860) ; 
soloist in the Court Orchestra ( 1863 ) and court 
conductor ^877). — His son Joseph (1855- ) 
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is the most important member of the family. 
He was second violin in his father’s quartet and 
in 1887 succeeded him as leader. In 1878 he 
became a professor at the Vienna Conservatory 
and after having been a violinist in both the Im- 
perial and Opera orchestras was made leader 
in 1884, and kapellmeister in 1887, of the Court 
Opera. His compositions are wholly dramatic 
and include six operettas, produced at Munich, 
Vienna, and Hamburg, numerous ballets, and 
some incidental music. 

HELLMHTH, heKmbbt, Isaac (1817-1901). 
An English clergyman, born at Warsaw, Poland, 
of Jewish parentage. He was educated at Bres- 
lau, became converted to Christianity, emigrated 
to Canada in 1844, and was ordained a priest 
in the Protestant Episcopal church in 1846. He 
founded Huron College and other schools and 
was Bishop of Huron from 1871 to 1883. He 
was also a professor at Bishop’s College, Len- 
noxville, Canada, and in 1881 established West- 
ern University, in connection with Huron Col- 
lege. He then went to England to become As- 
sistant Bishop of Hipon. In 1885 he was made 
rector of Bridlington; in 1891 chaplain at Holy 
Trinity, Pan; and in 1897-99 was rector of 
Compton Pauneefoot, Somerset. Among his 
published works are The Genuineness ar^ Au~ 
thenticity of the Pentateuch (1867) and a 
BiUical Thesaurus (1884). 

HELLQVIST, hSl'kvist, Karl Gxtstaf (1851- 
90). A Swedish historical painter. Born in 
Kungsor, he was a pupil of the Stockholm Acad- 
emy and continued his studies at Munich (1878- 
82) and at Paris (1882-86), at the same time 
producing important works. He became pro- 
fessor at the Berlin Academy in 1886, but after- 
ward lived in Munich. His early death cut 
short a promising career. 'Besides other honors, 
he was awarded the great gold medal at Vienna 
(1882) and a gold medal at Munich (1883). 
Hollqvist belongs to the best historical painters 
of the later nineteenth century. His principal 
works include: “Entry of Sonnanviider and Knut 
into Stockholm, 1526” (1879), Metropolitan 

Museum, New York; “Tlae Death of Sten Sture” 
(1880) and “Sack of Visby by Valdemar IV, 
1361” (1882), both in the National Museum, 
Stockholm; ‘The Embarkment of the Body of 
Gustavus Adolphus” ( 1886 ) ; “Huss Going to 
the Stake” (1887). 

HELLHIE0EL, hgPrS-gd, Hermann (1831- 
96). A noted German agricultural chemist, 
born at Mausitz in Saxony. In 1857 ho became 
director of the agricultural experiment station 
of Brandenburg and Niederlausitz at Dahme, 
from which he resigned in 1873, and in 1882 
accepted a similar post at Bernberg, where he 
died. Prom 1873 to 1882 he was wanderlehrer 
at Bernberg. Among his many agricultural 
investigations with plants none rank in impor- 
tance with his demonstration of the ability of 
leguminous plants to assimilate the free nitro- 
gen of the air, and his discovery of the tubercles 
on the roots as the agency through which this 
takes place. The question of the ability of 
leguminous plants to use the nitrogen of the 
air had long been one of inquiry, and its settle- 
ment by him marked an epoch in the agricul- 
tural world. The important parts of these ex- 
periments he published in Untersuohungen ilder 
die Stiojestoffnahrung der Grcmineen und Legu- 
mimosen (Berlin, 1888) and Ueher Stickstoff- 
nakrung landwirtsoKaftUcher Kulturgewdchse 
(Vienna, 1890). Consult Hbmer, Hermann Hell- 


7'iegel, Nachntf (Leipzig, 1806). (See Leuumi- 
NOS.IS. 

HELLWALD, hePviili, Eerutnanu von (1843- 
84). An Austrian historian of lit(‘rature, born 
in Vienna. Erom 1862 to 1874 he was onij)loyG(l 
in the Imperial Library there, studied the North 
Germanic dialects and literatures, and was sent 
to the Netherlands by the library. He pub- 
lished (1866) the Voyage Adrien Matham au 
Maroo and (1873) the second part, 

found by liiui in the library at Vienna, of Jakob 
von Maerlanfc’s Spieghel historiael and other 
valuable works. His own writings are: Via- 
misohes Lehcn, Gcschichten und BiUlcr (1807); 
Qeschichte des hollandischen Theaters (1874); 
Gesehichto der mcdcrlandisehen Littaatar, com- 
pleted and edited by Schneider (1887). 

HELL WALD, Friedrich VON (1842-92). An 
Austrian writer on geography and the history 
of civilization; brother of EordinaucI von Heli- 
wald and born at Padua. Ho entered the Aus- 
trian army in 1858 and was lieutenant of cav- 
alry (1866) in the war with Prussia; from 1871 
to 1873 at Augsburg, then till 1882 at Cann- 
statt, he was editor of Das Ausfa7id. His iirst 
work of any importance bears the title of Die 
amerikanische Volkcrwaiidcrung. It was ])ub- 
lishcd in Vienna in 1866 and laid the founda- 
tion of his ropiitation as a student, flis other 
works, generally more popular than scientific,, 
include; Maximilian /, Kaiser von Mexika 
(1869); Kulturgeschiehte in Hirer 7iafUrHc/ton 
Entwieklung his mr Gegenwart (4th ed., 1*S96- 
98); DieErdound ihro Volkcr (4th ed., 1897); 
Naturgesohiohte dcs Mensahen (1883-84) ; 
Amcrika in Wort und BUd (1883-85 ) ; Frank- 
reich in Wort und Bild (1884-87) ; Die menseh- 
liohe Familie nach Hirer Entslchung mid na- 
turliohen Enhoiakhmg (1880); and the post- 
humous work, edited by Mollcr, Kultarhilder 
(1894). 

HELM, helm (AS. helma, led. lijahnay helm). 
The steering apparatus of a vessel. It consists 
of a rudder and tiller, and, in sliips, of a ati‘cring 
wheel supplemented in largo vessels by a steer- 
ing engine. The rudder, which may be of either 
iron or wood, is the part of the apparatus which 
is in the water. Its shape is variable, but is 
usually nearly that of a rectangle, with rormded 
corners, and in old sliips slopes upward at the 
top from the after edge towards the rudder post, 
to which it is ordinarily pivoted along tlie for- 
ward edge. In many modern ships the rudder 
is more or less perfectly balanced as to iiressure 
by having the rudder post or pivot nearly in the 
centre (but always somewhat nearer the for- 
ward edge) ; this reduces the power necessary 
to put it over and keep it there. Tlie ordinary 
rudder is supported by pintles, or arms bent at 
right angles and projecting from the rudder 
post; the balanced rudder, by a skeg or shoe at 
the heel; and both by a collar around the 
rudder head. The tiller is the lever which works 
the rudder. It cither passes through a slot 
in the rudder head or fits over it, and consists 
of a straight bar of wood or steel; or in some 
ships it is replaced by a quadrant, which con- 
sists of a sector of a circle secured to its centre, 
which is the rudder post or head, and having 
chains attached to its corners and passing 
around its surface before leading to the wheel 
or engine. The wheel consists of one or more 
wheels, with 8 to 16 spokes projecting through 
the rims to form handles, and a barrel or axle 
around which the wheel ropes are wound. One 
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wheel rope winds aronnd its forward end in one 
direction and the other around the after end 
in the opposite direction, so that one unwinds 
as the other winds up, when the helm is put 
over to one side. 

Steering engines are used when the rudder 
and tiller are large, or when it is desired to 
eifeet quick working of the rudder by affording 
extra power. The engines are operated by elec- 
tric gear in the pilot house or on the bridge, or 
by means of small wire ropes leading from the 
valve gear of the engine to a wheel located in 
those places. In steering, the terms used to 
designate the position of the rudder, except in 
Germany and in the United States navy, refer 
to the placing of the tiller. Thus, when the 
helm is aport, the tiller is pressed over towards 
the port side of the ship; similarly, we have 
the helm amidships and astarhoard; the helm 
is alee when the tiller is pressed over to the 
lee side, i.e., the side away from the wind; 
the helm is atveather when over towards the 
other side, and it is hard apart, hard astarhoard, 
hard alee, etc., when it is pressed as far over 
as it will go in that direction. To right the 
helm is to put the tiller amidships; to shift 
it is to put it from one side to the other. To 
ease the holm is to let the tiller come more 
nearly amidships so as to ease the strain on the 
tiller. When a vessel is turning under control 
of the rudder, to meet her with the helm is to 
shift the helm and prevent her from turning 
any farther. Nothing to starboard (or port) 
is a direction to the helmsman cautioning him 
to steer as good a course as possible, but in any 
case not to run to starboard (or port) of the 
desired course. In Germany and in the United 
States navy the orders to the steersman are 
right rudder and left rudder instead of star- 
hoard and port. This makes the order simpler 
and less likely to be misunderstood, because if 
you wish the ship’s head to go to the right you 
say right rudder, if to the left, left rudder. In- 
stead of hard astarhoard you say hard right 
rudder. Instead of right the helm, you say 
rudder amidships, and in place of ease the helm 
you say ease the rudder. 

Helmsman. In large ships without steering 
engines two or more men are necessarily sta- 
tioned at the wheel; in sailing ships the man 
on the weather side is the helmsman, and the 
others are assistants. In men-of-war a quarter- 
master is in charge of the steering; he keeps 
watch of the course, sees that the helmsman 
steers correctly, and tends to other matters, 
such as reading the barometer, thermometer, 
and hygrometer, and filling in the columns of 
the log every hour (if there is no junior officer). 
As stated above, in the United States navy the 
helmsman is now known as the steersman. 

HEIiM, Israel (c.l615-c.l695). A Swedish 
colonist in America. Probably a soldier in 
Sweden, he was one of the earliest settlers on 
the Delaware; lived at Passyunk (now Phila- 
delphia), where he was collector of customs 
(1659); in 1668 became a member of Captain 
Carr’s council, and was one of the number who 
received a grant of Calken Hook in the same 
year; and, about 1674, was justice “for the 
river” and probably a member of the earlier 
Upland Court. Helm did much service as inter- 
preter in conferences with the Indians, especially 
in 1675, in the meeting of the New Jersey In- 
dians, Governor Andros, and the Swedish au- 
thorities at New Castle, Del. He is possibly to 


be identified with Israel Holms, an old Swede, 
on whose authority Rudman tells of the end of 
Peter Minuit. 

HELMBOLD, helm'bolt, Ludwig (1532-98). 
A German theologian and hymnologist, born at 
Miihlhausen, Thuringia, where he was a deacon 
(1571-98). He was educated at Leipzig and 
Erfurt. At the latter university he taught 
(1554-86), but was finally forced out because 
of his bitter opposition to the Catholic mem- 
bers of the faculty. He went back to Miihl- 
hausen and became superintendent of the towm. 
He was a skillful Latin versifier and besides 
Latin hymns wrote spiritual songs in the ver- 
nacular, which won him the name “the Ger- 
man Asaph”; among these mention should be 
made of: Von Gott will %ch nicht lassen; Du 
FriedefUrst, Eerr Jesu Christ; Es stehn vor 
Gottes Throne. Por his biography, consult Thilo 
(Berlin, 1851). 

HEL'MEB, Nora. The heroine of Ibsen’s 
drama of modern life, A DolVs House. She 
is, at the opening of the play, a thoughtless, 
superficial creature, who is alternately petted 
and scolded by her narrow-minded husband and 
thus becomes wholly unfitted to face or even 
comprehend life’s realities. She impulsively 
commits a heinous crime and only then dis- 
covers her own and her husband’s actual na- 
tures. She escapes paying the legal penalty, but 
leaves her home with the determination to learn 
the truth regarding life, humanity, and herself. 

HELltEItS, hePmers, Jan Fredeeik (1767- 
1813). A Dutch poet, born at Amsterdam. 
His first work, a tragedy, was moderately suc- 
cessful, and he followed it by a poem, Socrates 
(1790). His Hymn to Napoleon Bonaparte 
(1801) first made him famous and The Dutch 
Nation (1812), his masterpiece, an heroic poem 
in six cantos, added to his reputation. At a 
time when Holland was under French rule 
these fiery patriotic poems revived the nation’s 
enthusiasm. A posthumous volume of his poetry 
appeared in 1815. 

HELGyCEBSEN, Gr^igory Petrovitch ( 1803- 
85). A Russian geologist, bom at Duckershof 
in the Government of Livonia. He was educated 
at Dorpat and various German universities, 
from 1838 to 1863 was professor of geognosy 
and geology in the school of the mining engi- 
neer corps, and from 1865 to his retirement in 
1872 director of the Mining Institute. He at- 
tained the military rank of lieutenant general 
and was a member of the St. Petersburg Acad- 
emy of Sciences. In 1829 he accompanied Alex- 
ander von Humboldt in the exploration of the 
lower courses of the rivers Volga and Ural. 
His chief published writings were his contribu- 
tions to the extensive scientific work on the 
Russian Empire and the adjacent Asian coun- 
tries, published by the St. Petersburg Academy 
of Sciences, under the editorship of himself and 
Von Baer (26 vols., 1839-71). 

HEL'MERT, Friedrich Robert (1843- ). 

A German geodesist, born at Freiberg, Saxony. 
He was educated at the Polytechnic of Dresden 
and Leipzig University, in 1869-70 was ob- 
server in the Hamburg Observatory, and in 
1870 became instructor in geodesy in the Tech- 
nical College of Aix-la-Ohapelle, In 1886 he 
was appointed director of the Royal Geodetic 
Institute of Prussia, and in* 1887 professor of 
geodesy in Berlin University. In addition to 
numerous contributions to the Astronomische 
Nachrichten, the Zeitschrip fur Vermessungs- 
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wesen, and other technical periodicals, he pub- 
lished several volumes, including: Die Ausglei- 
clmngsreclmung nach der Metlhode dcr hJeimten 
Quadrate (1872); Die mathematisclien und 
physiJcalischen Thcorien der hohern Gcodasie 
(1880-84); Die Schwerhraft im Eochgehirge 
inshesondcrc in den Tyroler Alpen in geoda- 
tischer und geologischer Besiiehung (1890) ; 
Beitrage cur Tlieorie des Reversionspendels 
(1898); SeJiLoerlcraft und die Massenverteilung 
der Erde (1910). 

HEL'MET (dim. of helm, Goth. Mims, 
OHG. helm, Ger. Helm, helmet; connected ulti- 
mately with Skt. sarman, protection, AS., OHG. 
helan, Ger. hehlcn, Lat. celarc, Gk. KoXtirreiv, 
kalyptein, to hide, OIr. celim, I hide). A cover- 
ing wholly, or in part, of metal, used in war- 
fare to protect the head. Such protections have 
been used, from the earliest times and have been 
made in many different forms. The simplest 
form is in the shape of a close-fitting skullcap. 
Such helmets are represented on the Assyrian 
monuments. They wore of iron or leather and 
sometimes were provided with a defense for 
the neck. A tendency towards decoration is 
shown in some of the bas-reliefs, where warriors 
are represented with elevated helmets termi- 
nating in a point. The Greeks of the Homeric 
age are occasionally described as wearing very 
elaborate helmets. In the Iliad Agamemnon 
places on his brow a lofty helm, four-crested, 
double-peaked, wuth horsehair plumes. At a 
later period the Greeks used helmets of differ- 
ent shapes, usually with protections for the face 
and neck and sometimes surmounted by figures 
of birds or animals. Many of these -wore richly 
decorated. The Etruscans wore bell-shaped hel- 
mets, which often had projecting pieces like 
wings, which gave them a very peculiar appear- 
ance. The Romans ordinarily used a plain, un- 
decorated skullcap, strengthened by evossbands 
of iron and with a neck guard. On the march 
this helmet was removed and carried slung from 
the right shoulder. Under the later Empire the 
Greek fashion of helmet became common. The 
Anglo-Saxons appear to have used a skullcap 
frequently terminating in a point. The Franks, 
on the contrary, used no protection for the head. 
But under Charles the Great the Imperial house- 
hold guards wore helmets of a triangular shape, 
surmounted by conventionalized scrollAVork or 
foliage. In the Bayeux tapestry the warriors 
wear conical helmets, with a straight piece de- 
scending in front to protect the nose. The most 
characteristic helmet of the Middle Ages, which 
was in vogue from the twelfth to the fourteenth 
century, was cylindrical in form and covered the 
head and a part of the neck. There were 
round openings through which the warrior could 
see and breathe. It was so heavy that it w^as 
put on only at the moment of combat and only 
when the knight fought on horseback. It was a 
very effective defense against a cut from a 
mediaeval weapon, but no protection against 
bruises. In great contrast with this was the 
headpiece worn by the Saracens, with whom the 
Crusaders came into contact. They used light 
globular helmets of iron, richly ornamented and 
adorned with plumes^ In the fourteenth cen- 
tury the heavy helmet was to a great extent dis- 
carded by' the western knights for the lighter 
basinet; but it continued to be used in tourna- 
ments until the eighteenth century. As the 
employment of firearms became more general, 
helmets naturally lost their utility, especially 


as regards the face. Tliose still remaining are, 
in the equipment of troops, limited for the most 
part to heavy cavaliy, afford no protection to 
the face, and must be considered as rather for 
ornament than use. Firemen wear a heavy 
headpiece of leather and brass to protect them 
as far as possible from falling brands and cin- 
ders at conilagrations. In India and other hot 
climates helmets of white felt, with the addi- 
tional screen of rolls of linen, are worn by the 
military as well as by members of the civil 
service to protect them from the hot rays of 
the sun. 

In heraldry, the helmet, from the early simple 
form known as the N'orman, eatne at a later 
period to vary in shape according to the de- 
gree of the person who bore it, and lielmets 
were set over coats of arms to bear tlie ertvst 
and to indicate by their form tlie rank of the 
bearer. The following forms of helmet arc in 
use in English heraldry : 1. The helmet assigned 
to the King and to the princes of the blood 
royal; it is full-faced, composed of gold, and 
has the visor divided by six i)rojecting bars. 
2. The helmet of carls, viscounts, and barons is 
of silver, adorned with gold, has five bars, and 
i% set in profile. 3. The helmet of knights and 
baronets is of steel, full-faced, with the visor 
thrown back and without bars. 4. The helmet 
of esquires is always presented in profile and is 
of steel with the Visor closed. These distinc- 
tions are of coin])aratively recent date. A 
much greater variety of helmets is in use in 
continental heraldry. A holmc'fc is never plac(»d 
over the arms of any woman except the sov- 
ereign. Consult Boutell, English Heraldry (4th 
ed., London, 1870), and Ashdoun, Arms awl 
Armour (New York, 1909). Si'o ITeraldey. 

HELMET BIRD. One of the names given to 
the turacos (q.v.), on account of their high, 
brilliantly colored crests. An Australian cocka- 
too, the gangan, is called helmet cockatoo, and 
African shrikes of the genua Prionops are called 
helmet shrikes for a similar reason. 

HELMET CRAB. See King Crab. 

HELMET CREST. A South American hum- 
ming bird of the genus Oseypogon (in which 
there are four species), which has a tall, pointed, 
erectile crest suggesting a helmet plume and 
also chin feathers resembling a long beard. See 
Plate of Humming Birds. 

HELMET HORNBILL. Sec Hornrill. 

HELMET QUAIL. A California created 
quail (q.v.). 

HELMET SHELL (so called from the re- 
semblance of the shell to a helmet). One of a 
genus (Cassis) of large, active gastropoda, allh^d 
to the strombs and typical of the family Gas- 
sidse. They have thick, heavy shells, boldly 
ridged and often handsomely colored, and aonio 
species, as the black helmet shell of the West 
Indies (erroneously named Cassis madagasoaren- 
sis) and Cassis glauca of the East Indies, are 
extensively used for making cameos (see Cameo), 
because the shell is in layers of different colors. 
About dO species are known, mostly Oriental; 
but some inhabit the Mediterranean and West 
Indian waters, and all are carnivorous, preying 
mostly on bivalve mollusks. 

HELMHOLTZ, hSlm^hdlts, Hermann L. F. 
VON (1821-94). A German physicist, one of the 
most distinguished scientific men of the nine- 
teenth century and an authority in several 
departments of science. He was born at Pots- 
dam and studied medicine in Berlin, subse- 
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quently serving as a surgeon in the army ( 1843- 
47). He then became assistant in the Berlin 
Anatomical Museum, and a professor of physi- 
ology, occupying chairs at Konigsberg (1849- 
58), at Bonn (1855-58), and at Heidelberg 
(1858-71). In 1871 he became professor of 
physics at the University of Berlin. In 1887 
Helmholtz became in addition director of the 
Physikalisch Technische Reichsanstalt at Char- 
lottenburg and supervised the researches of this 
important institution. He was equally distin- 
guished in physiology and in many branches of 
experimental and mathematical physics. He 
was selected as honorary president of the Inter- 
national Congress of Electricians held at Chi- 
cago in 1893, and it was said then of him that 
he could easily have been selected as first in 
several other departments of human knowledge 
quite distinct and apart from that of electricity. 
His physiological works are principally con- 
nected wdth the eye and the nervous system. 
As a physicist, Helmholtz first attracted atten- 
tion from the scientific world by a paper which 
he presented to the Physical Society of Berlin 
in 1847 on the ^'Conservation of Force.” This 
paper, regarded by many as a fantastic specu- 
lation, provoked considerable discussion and es- 
tablished Helmholtz’s reputation. His inven- 
tion in 1851 of the ophthalmoscope (q.v.), an 
instrument which enables an observer to exam- 
ine the interior of the eye, gave to the oculist 
a most useful device now in universal use. His 
wonderful monograph on Sensations of Tone 
was first published in 1863 and was the most 
important work on acoustics of the nineteenth 
century. To Helmholtz, whose great work on 
Physiological Optics appeared in 1856-66, is due 
the generally accepted theory of color, which 
is that of Young (q.v.) in a modified form, 
wherein the perception of color depends upon 
the three fundamental sensations of red, green, 
and violet or blue. He also developed the elec- 
tromagnetic theory of light in a manner which 
indicated its general possibilities. Another im- 
portant research was on the theory of vortex 
motion,* and not only did he discover the funda- 
mental properties of such motion, but he so 
stated his conclusions that they have been used 
to explain various physical phenomena and in 
hypotheses concerning the constitution of matter 
and the luminiferous ether. He was the inventor 
of many ingenious methods in practical physics 
as well as new apparatus. In 1883 the German 
Emperor conferred upon him a title of nobility. 
He visited the United States in 1893 and died 
in Berlin, Sept. 8, 1894. The first edition of 
Bie Lehre von den Tonempfindungen, als physi- 
ologische Ghrundlage filr die Theorie der MusiJcj 
appeared in 1863, and several other editions 
and translations have since been published. The 
ffandhuch der physiologiscJien Optik was pub- 
lished in 1807, and Helmholtz’s Gesamwelte wis- 
senschaftliche Ahhcmdlungen in 1882-83. Helm- 
holtz was a contributor to the leading scientific 
journals of the world and was the recipient of 
many honors. An interesting biographical 
sketch, by Prof. A. W. Rucker, F.H.S., was 
published in the Fortnightly Review for Novem- 
ber, 1894, and reprinted in the Smithsonian Re- 
port of the same year. Consult also: Kdnigs- 
berger, Hermann von Helmholtz (Leipzig, 1902; 
Eng. trans. by Welby, Oxford, 1906) ; McKen- 
drick, H. L. F. von Helmholtz (London, 1899) ; 
G. S. Hall, Founders of Modem Psychology 
(New York, 1912). 
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HELMOLD, heKmdlt. A twelfth-century Ger- 
man historian of the Slavs. He was born in 
Holstein and was a priest at Bosau. He was 
intimate with Gerold, the Bishop of Liibeck, 
once a missionary among the Slavs, who urged 
him to write a history of the wars with them 
and the missions among them. This history. 
Chronica Slavorum, extends from Charlemagne 
to Helmold’s own time and the days of Henry 
the Lion (1172), continued to 1209 by Arnold 
von Liibeck (q.v.). It is best edited by Lap- 
penberg (1868), separately, and in vol. xxi of 
Monumenta Germanics; also in German trans- 
lation by Laurent (1852). 

HELMOLT, hgPmOlt, Hans F. (1865- ). 

A German editor and historian, born at Dres- 
den. He studied philology and history at Leip- 
zig and Bonn and was appointed to an editorial 
post in the Bibliographic Institute at Leipzig. 
His publications include Konig Ruprechts Zug 
nach Italien (1892), Fahrioius und Siher 
(1895), and the compendious WeltgescMchte (9 
vols., 1899-1907 ; Eng. trans* New York, 1902- 
08), a work based on an ethnographic method, 
in the preparation of which he was assisted by 
37 specialists. Among his other works may be 
mentioned: Brief e der Eerzogin Elisabeth Char- 
lotte von Orleans^ i (1907), ii (1908); Ranke- 
Bibliographie (1910); Brief e Gustav Freytags 
an A. von Stosch (1913). 

HELMOND, heFmdnt, Fr. pron. eFmoN^. A 
town in the Province of North Brabant, Holland, 
situated on the Zuid Willems Vaart, 73% miles 
by rail southeast of Rotterdam (Map: Nether- 
lands, D 3). There are a number of extensive 
•textile mills, dyeing establishments, cigar fac- 
tories, and various other manufacturing estab- 
lishments. It also possesses a remarkable old 
chfiteau dating from 1403. Pop., 1900, 11,436; 
1910, 15,147. 

HELMONT, hSFmont, Jan Baptista van 
( ? 157 7-? 1644). A Belgian physician and chem- 
ist, born at Brussels. He studied at Louvain, 
and received the degree of M.D. in 1599. For 
several years afterward he traveled extensively 
in Switzerland, Italy, France, and England. In 
1605 he married Margaret van Ranst, a noble 
lady of Brabant, and in 1609 he settled down 
at his estate near Vilvorde, where he spent the 
remainder of his life in medical practice and 
scientific investigation. Writers on the history 
of chemistry regard him as one of the greatest 
chemists who preceded Lavoisier. He paid much 
attention to the study of gases and is supposed 
to have been the first to use the word "gas’^ as 
a generic name for all elastic aeriform fluids. 
Of these gases he distinguished several kinds. 
He was also the first to adopt the melting point 
of ice and the boiling point of water as stand- 
ards of the measurement of temperature. In 
his works the term “saturation” was first em- 
ployed to signify the combination of an acid 
with a base, and he was an early investigator 
of the chemistry of the fluids of the human 
body. Along with other physiologists of his 
day, he speculated much on the seat of the soul, 
which he placed in the stomach. 

The most important of his works is his Ortus 
Medicines, which was published by his son, four 
years after his death ; it passed through a 
large number of editions and was translated 
into Dutch, French, German, and English. A 
curious volume, containing translations of some 
of his works, was also published by W. Charl- 
ton, in 1650, under the title of The Ternary of 
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'Paradoxes; the Magnetic Cure of Wounds; the 
Nativity of Tartar in Wi7ie; and the Image of 
^od in Man.^^ Consixlt Rommelaere, Etudes sur 
Telmont (Brussels, 1868). 

HELMSTEBT, hglm'shtet. A town in the 
Duchy of Brunswick, Germany, situated 25 
niles by rail from the city of Brunswick (Map: 
Germany, D 2). It was formerly famous for 
ts university, which existed from 1575 to 1809. 
The university buildings now contain the rem- 
lants of the university library. Helmstedt 
nanufactures agricultural machinery, pottery, 
voolens, soap, sugar, tobacco, and textiles. 
There are lignite and potash mines. About 2 
miles from the town are the Helmstedt iron 
springs. Pop., 1900, 14,259; 1910, 16,421, 

HEL'MXriSrD, or HIL'MEISTD, The largest 
river of Afghanistan. It rises in the Koh- 
i-Baha chain and flows southwest, receiving nu- 
merous tributaries by which it drains the south- 
ern part of the country (Map: Asia, Central, 
K 7). It discharges into the lake, or rather 
swamp, of Savaraj^, near the Persian frontier. 
Its total length is estimated at over 600 miles. 
The channel of its lower course is very wide and 
deep, but is filled only during the summer. The 
region traversed by the lower course of the Hel- 
mund is well populated, and the water power of 
the river is used by numerous mills. The con- 
stant shifting of its course has been the source 
of border disputes between the Afghans and 
Persians for years. 

HEIiiycXJNB, Erik Meyer-. See Meyeb- 
Helmund. 

HEI/MTJTH, William Tod (1833-1902). 
An American homoeopathic physician. ^ He was 
born in Philadelphia and studied medicine in the 
Homoeopathic Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
where he became assistant dispensary physician 
in 1854 and professor of anatomy in 1885. In 
1888 he received the degree of LL.B. from Yale. 
He was dean and professor of sui'gery in the 
DsTew York Homoeopathic Medical College in 1870, 
resigning to become a surgeon in the Hahnemann 
and Hew York State hospitals. In 1886 he 
Dpened a private hospital. His works include 
numerous essays, both literary and medical, such 
iS: Scratches of a Surgeon (1879); A Steamer 
Book (1880); Diphtheria; Medical Pomposity; 
System of Surgery (1874; rev. ed., 1887); Su~ 
orapuhlic Lithotomy; and several volumes of 
iTerse, the most popular of which were With the 
Pousse-Caf^ (1892) and Various Verses (1901). 

HE'LOBEB'MA (Heo-Lat., from Gk. <5Xos, 
heloSf nail, wart + Bipua, derma, skin) . A genus 
)f North American lizards, with two species, 
)f which one is the poisonous Gila monster. It 
’epresents, according to Cope, a family (Heloder- 
natidae) and superfamily (Holodermatoidea), 
sharacterized prominently by the fact that the 
J or 10 acrodont teeth in each jaw are anky- 
osed by oblique bases, and each is fanglike and 
grooved both before and behind, as if designed 
or conducting fluid poison. For full structural 
letails, consult Cope, Grocodilians, Limrds, and 
Snakes (Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C., 1900) ; for external appearance and habits, 
jee Gila Monster. 

HilBOISE, See Ab^ilaed. 

HE^OS (Lat., from Gk. "EXos, from ^Xos, 
%6los, marsh). A town of Laconia, near the 
joast and a short distance east of the mouth 
jf the Eutotas, said to have been founded by 
Heleus, son of Perseus. When the Dprians in- 
i^aded the Peloponnesus, Helos defended itself 


with great stubbornness; it was finally taken, 
and the inhabitants were made slaves. In Stra- 
bo’s time it had become a village, and whc'ii 
Pausanias visited it it was already in ruins. 
The Helots were supposed to liave received their 
name from this town; but the most probable 
view is that the ethnic term “Helots” is related 
to the root eX-, take. The plain of the lower 
Eurotas is still called Helos, There were several 
other towns of this name in ancient Greece — one 
mentioned in the Iliad and one situated in 
Argolis. 

HEL'OTISM, hePot-iz’m or h<yiot-iz’m (from 
Lat. Helota, Gk. EtXt^riys, Heilotvs, or EtXws, 
ffeilos, Helot). In botany a symbiotic relation 
in which one form (see Symbiosis) is regarded 
(perhaps fancifully) as enslaved by another. 
This relation differs from parasitism in that the 
enslaved form is not necessarily harmed; it may 
even be benefited. Lichens (q.v.) have been 
given as the type of helotism, the algae being 
regarded as enslaved by the fungus. 

HELOTS, ligPots or hyiots (Lat. Eelotcr, 
from Gk. 'EiXihrrjs, Heildtes, or ElXwrai, Beilotai; 
probably connected with eXelx/, helein, to seize, 
capture, less plausibly with *'EXos, Helos, a town 
of Laconia, whence the first Helots were said to 
have been enslaved. Sec Helos). The lowest of 
the three classes into which the population of 
ancient Laconia was divided. The Helots were 
serfs of the soil, the property of the state, by 
whom alone they could be freed, but were as- 
signed to individual Spartans for the cultivation 
of their allotments of land. If, as many believe, 
the Helots were originally the descendants of the 
pre-Dorian population of Laconia, the distinction 
of dialect and descent was early lost, for tlu‘re 
is no indication of any social or linguistic differ- 
ence between the Helots and the ruling Spar- 
tans. The Helots paid the Spartan proprietors 
a fixed amount of produce, but could keep the 
remainder and were thus enabled to acquire 
property. In fact, in general appearance and in- 
telligence they seem to have been much like the 
free village population in other parts of Greece. 
In war they served at first as light-armed troops 
or as rowers on shipboard; after the Pelopon- 
nesian War, they were sometimes employed in 
the heavy infantry, especially in Asia Minor. 
They were subject to harsh treatment and were', 
in the absolute power of the Ephors (see 
Ephori), though many of the ancient stories are 
scarcely trustworthy. Their great superiority 
in numbers and their known discontent rendered 
them objects of suspicion; and during the Pelo- 
onnesian War 2000 of them, who claimed to 
ave rendered distinguished services, were freed 
and then secretly murdered (see Thucydides, iv, 
80). The S-partan secret service (Kpvirrda), in 
which the young men were sent singly through 
the land to endure hardships and watch symp- 
toms of discontent, kept the Helots under close 
observation, and formed a means of getting rid of 
any Helots who were plotting against the state. 
The statement that the Ephors annually declared 
formal war upon the Helots, that they might be 
free at any time to kill any of them without 
violating religious scruples, is doubtless an 
error. See Sparta. Consult Gilbert, Creek Con- 
stitutional Antiquities ( Eng. trans., London, 
1895), and Busolt, Die grieohisohe Stoats- tind 
Reohtsaltertumer (2d ed., Munich, 1892). 

HELEGSB, Hinton Rowan (1829-1909). An 
American author and railway projector. Ho was 
born near Moeksville, N. C., graduated at Modks- 
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ville Academy in 1848, and from 1851 to 1854 
lived in California. In 1857 he published a book 
entitled The Impending Crisis in the Souths and 
how to Meet it^ which perhaps did more to arouse 
a widespread opposition in the North' to the in- 
stitution of slavery than any other book except 
Uncle Tom^s Cwbvn. This book was dedicated to 
the “nonslaveholding whites’’ of the South and 
was written to prove that, wholly aside from its 
immorality, slavery was an economic curse. Be- 
tween 1857 and 1861 nearly 150,000 copies of the 
book were circulated, and in 1860 the Eepublican 
party distributed it as a campaign document. 
From 1861 to 1866 Helper was United States 
Consul at Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, and 
afterward devoted his attention chiefly to the 
promotion of his projected intercontinental rail- 
way, or Three Americas Railway, to extend even- 
tually from Bering Sea to the Strait of Magel- 
lan. In addition to The Impending Crisis his 
publications include; The Land of Gold (1865) ; 
Nojocjue: A Question of a Continent (1867) ; 
The Negroes in Negrolandt the Negroes in Amer- 
ica, and the Negroes Generally (1868); Odd- 
ments of Andean Diplomacy (1879) ; The Three 
Americas Railway (1881). 

HELPS, Sir Arthur (1813-75). An English 
essayist and historian, born at Streatham, Surrey. 
He was educated at Eton and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and, after leaving the university, ob- 
tained a post in the civil service, but resigned in 
1841 and retired to the country, where he culti- 
vated his taste for literature. In 1860 he was 
appointed clerk of the Privy Council, a post 
which he held until his death. For Queen Vic- 
toria he edited the speeches of the Prince Con- 
sort ( 1862 ) and prepared for the press her own 
Highland journals (1868-69). After beginning 
his literary career in 1835 with a series of 
aphorisms entitled Thoughts in the Cloister and 
the Crowd, Helps attempted the essay, the novel, 
the drama, and history. With the, drama and 
the novel he failed utterly; with history he suc- 
ceeded moderately. In this field his best work 
is represented by Las Casas (1868), Columbus 
(1869), Pissarro (1869), and Cortex (1871) — 
biographies which grew out of his Conquerors of 
the New World and ^ their Bondsmen (1848-52) 
and The Spanish Conquest in America (4 vols., 
1855-61). By his essays he won contemporary 
fame, especially by Friends in Council (four 
series, 1847-59 ) . It consists of conversations on 
social and intellectual questions. Helps exhibits 
throughout these dialogues acuteness, humor, a 
satire which gives no pain, and a quiet depth 
of moral feeling and sense of man^s social 
responsibilities. 

HELSIHGBORG, hgl'sing-b6r'y’. A fortified 
seaport of Sweden, situated at the^ narrowest 
point of The Sound, opposite the Danish town of 
Elsinore, 2% miles distant, with which it is con- 
nected by ferry (Map: Sweden, E 8). Several 
railroad lines run into the town, and it carries 
on a flourishing trade with Denmark. It exports 
iron ore, bricks, butter, earthenware, grain, and 
fish; imports coal, minerals, gun metal, and fer- 
tilizers. It has considerable manufactures of 
sugar, chemicals, and machinery, and has a 
slaughterhouse, shipbuilding yards, and large 
copper works. Pop., 1901, 24,670; 1911, 33,- 
843. The most remarkable building in the city 
is the Kfirnan, a brick tower 102 feet high, 
with walls 13 feet thick. It forms part of an 
ancient fortress now in ruins. Near the city is 
the royal residence of Sofiero. Plelsingborg has 


played a prominent part in the Scandinavian 
wars. It was almost destroyed in the war be- 
tween Sweden and Denmark during the reign of 
Charles XI and was the scene of a Danish defeat 
at the hands of Swedish peasants in 1710. 

HELSINGEOItS, hePsing-f ors' ; Finnish, 
HELSINKI, hePsing-ki. The capital of the 
Grand Duchy of Finland as well as of the Gov- 
ernment of Nyland (Map: Russia, C 2). It is 
beautifully situated on a peninsula on the Gulf 
of Finland, 191 miles west of St. Petersburg by 
sea. The entrance to the harbor is protected by 
a series of formidable batteries, called the forti- 
fications of Sveaborg and consisting of seven 
strongly fortified islands and numerous islets, 
while the harbor itself is further defended by 
two forts. Helsingfors is next in importance to 
Kronstadt as a naval station on the Baltic and 
the largest and handsomest town of Finland. 
Its streets are broad and regular, and there 
are a number of handsome squares, with statues 
of Runeberg and Elias Lbnnrot. Of the public 
buildings, the most prominent are the residence 
of the Governor, the Senate House, the univer- 
sity buildings, the Lutheran church of St. Nicho- 
las, the Russian church (completed in 18GS), the 
Athenaeum (built in 1887), with a picture gal- 
lery, and two new theatres. It is well equipped 
wdth educational institutions of higher and lower 
grades. The university, originally founded at 
Abo in 1640, and removed to Helsingfors m 1827, 
comprises four faculties, with over 2600 students, 
a library of 190,000 volumes, a hospital, a zoo- 
logical and botanical museum, a botanic garden^ 
and a valuable observatory. Another prominent 
educational institution is the Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Helsingfors is the seat of many learned 
societies. Over 40 Finnish and more than 30 
Swedish newspapers and periodicals are published 
here. Since 1840 Helsingfors has been a favorite 
bathing place and attracts many visitors from 
St. Petersburg during summer. The town carries 
on a considerable trade in agricultural and dairy 
products with St. Petersburg, England, and 
Swedish and German ports. Helsingfors has a 
larger industry than any other place in the 
country. It has manufactures of beer, sugar, to- 
bacco, liquors, carpets, linen, etc. Helsingfors is 
the seat of the Governor- Genei'al of Finland, the 
Finnish Diet, and numerous consular represent- 
atives, including one from the United States. 
Pop., 1900, 93,217; 1910, 147,218. 

Helsingfors was founded by Gustavus I of 
Sweden in 1550, a short distance inland; it was 
removed to its present site in 1640. In 1713 it 
was destroyed by the Russians. It was fortified 
in 1729, and came with the rest of Finland into 
the possession of Russia in 1809. In 1812 it 
became the capital of Finland. During the Cri- 
mean War it was bombarded for two days and 
nights by the allied fleet without any appre- 
ciable injury to its fortifications. 

Bibliography. Brummer, Historislca anteck- 
ningar om Helsingfors och Sveaborg (Helsing- 
fors, 1874) ; Hertzberg, Helsingfors for tre 
hundra dr sedan och i vdra dagar (ib., 1888) ; 
Ehrstrom, Helsingfors stads historia frdn I 64 O 
till Stora ofreden (ib., 1890) ; Finland in ,19. 
seclet (ib., 1893) ; P. Nordham, Bidrag till Hel- 
singfors stads historia, vols. i, ii (ib., 1905-08) ; 
and Finlandias vyserie, vol. i (ib., 1906). 

HELSINGSB, hSFsing-gr. A seaport of Zea- 
land, Denmark. See Elsinore. 

HELST, hglst, Bartholomeus van der 
(c.1611-70), A Dutch portrait painter. His 
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birthplace is uncertain, being assigned to Haar- 
lem and to Dordrecht, and the year of his birth 
falls between 1611 and 1614. He is reputed to 
have been a pupil of Frans Hals (q.v.) at Haar- 
lem, and a few of his works, indeed, show this 
influence. But his art on the whole was directly 
the opposite of Hals’s, and he was more influenced 
by his other master, Nicolaes Elias, of Amster- 
dam. The researches of Seheltema show that he 
was living in Amsterdam in 1636 and probably 
much earlier. There he married the attractive 
Constantia Reinst, and in 1654, in conjunction 
with Nicolaes de Helt Stokade, he founded the 
Painters’ Guild of St. Luke. He died at Am- 
sterdam, Dec. 16, 1670. 

His best-known work is the “Banquet of the 
Civic Guard,” now in the Museum of Amster- 
dam, which was painted to represent the cele- 
bration of the Peace of Westphalia in 1648. It 
contains 24 full-length portraits, characteristic, 
well modeled, and rich in color. In the same 
museum are the “Syndics of the Brotherhood 
of St. Sebastian” (1663), of which there is a 
replica in the Louvre; the four “Syndics of 
the Marksmen”; the “Company of Captain Rog- 
loif Bicker” (1639), 32 figures in all; the por- 
traits of the Princess Maria Henrietta Stuart, 
Burgomaster Andries Bicker, Admirals Korte- 
naar, Van Ness, and others. Among his other 
portraits are those of a “Protestant Dame” 
(1638), and of Paul Potter, at The Hague — one 
of his most charming works; a “Lady in Blue,” 
in the National Gallery of London; and the por- 
trait of the artist in the Uffizi, Florence. Among 
those in the United States are portraits of an 
“Unknown Lady,” in the New York Historical 
Society, and a “Dutch Burgher,” “Jean van 
Male,” and the “Guitarist” (the two former 
being admirable examples of his work), in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. The heads of 
Heist’s portraits are well characterized, and all 
the details, especially the hands, are carefully 
drawn. In color he is not so successful, espe- 
cially in rendering values. The surfaces arc 
smooth but not thin, and he excels in draperies. 

HELVE'DIXTS. The nom de plume signed by 
James Madison to his five essays, published in 
various public journals (1793-96), criticizing 
the foreign policy of the administration and re- 
plying to the letters of Hamilton signed 
“Paeifieus.” 

HELVELLYN, hgl-vCl'in. One of the highest 
mountains in England, 3118 feet high, in the 
Lake District, Cumberland, between Keswick and 
Ambleside (Map: England, D 2). 

HELVETao CONFESSIONS. See Creeds 
AND Confessions. 

HELVETIC REPUBLIC. See Switzerland. 

HELVE^TII, hSl-ve'shi-L A Celtic people, 
which, according to Tacitus, Germania, 28, orig- 
inally dwelt between the Rhine, the Main, and 
the Hercynian Forest. Later, according to 
Cffisar, they occupied the region between the Jura 
Mountains on the west, the Rhone on the south, 
aind the Rhine on the east and the north; this 
region corresponds closely with the western part 
of modern Switzerland, They are first mentioned 
as defeating a Roman army in 107 b.c. and in 
101 they accompanied the Cimbri (q.v.) on their 
invasion of north Italy. The great event in their 
history is their attempted irluption into Gaul, 
in which they were repulsed by Csesar, They 
collected three .months’ provisions and, to cut 
off hope of return, burned 12 cities, 400 villages, 
and all isolated dwellings, and made a general 


rendezvous by Lake Leman, in tbe spring of 
68 B.o. Cajsar hastened to Geneva, destroyed the 
bridge there, raised two legi(.)ns in Cisalpinci 
Gaul, and, when the Helvetians sent (Udegates 
to domniid a passage westward, delay<‘d them 
until he had Imilt a wall along tlio llhone 19 
Roman miles in length, flanked with redoubts. 
Having vainly attempted to pass this l)aHier, 
the Helvetii took another ronto, but were fol- 
lowed and defeated with terrible slaughter 
about 15 miles from Bibracte (modem Moiit- 
Beuvray in Burgundy), and the remnant were 
obliged to return to their own country, where 
they became subject to the Romans. Of 
368,000 who left tiieir homes, including 1)2,000 
fighting men, only 110,000 returned. In the 
commotions which followed the death of Nero the 
Helvetians met with another catastrophe. R(i- 
maining faithful to Galba, they were attacked 
by Caecina, a general of Vitellius, who dealt with 
them savagely. Under Vespasian the Helvetii 
flourished, and by degrees the wlxole co-untry be- 
came completely Romanized. Consult: Vulli<}ty, 
La Suisfie d travers Icfi ages (Paris, 1902) ; 
Holmes, Ccesar^s Conquest of Caul (2d ed,, Ox- 
ford, 1911) ; CaDsar, Dc Bello OalHoo, i, 1-20, 
with the notes in various editions, especially in 
that by Holmes (ib., 1914). 

HELVETIUS, el'va’syus', Fr. pron. crvA'- 
s6'ns', Claude Adrien (1715-71). ' A not(‘d 
French encyclopa>dist. He was born in Paris in 
1715, educated at tbe Lyc6c Louis-le-Gnind, 
and after some practical training at Caen ap- 
pointed at the age of 23 to the lucrative oflice 
of farmer general ; but as be was of a very hu- 
mane and gentle disposition, the cruel and odious 
duties connected with the post decided him to 
resign it subsequently for that of ebamberlain 
to the Queen’s household. Be wearied of the 
idle and dissipated life of the court, and, marry- 
ing in 1751 the daughter of the Comte de Ligne- 
ville, he withdrew to a small estate at Vord, 
where be spent the most of his life in the edu- 
cation of his family, the improvement of his 
peasantry, and literary labors. In 1768 ap- 
peared his celebrated work, De V esprit, in which 
he endeavored to prove that sensation {sensi- 
liliU) is the source of all- intellectual activity, 
and that the grand lever of all liuman conduct 
is self-satisfaction. But ho admits, at th(s same 
time, that self-satisfaction assumes diir(‘rent 
forms; e.g., the self-satisfaction of a good man 
consists in the subordination of private to more 
general interests — ^first to the circle among which 
he lives, then to the community, and finally to 
the world at large. The book was denounced by 
the doctors of the Sorbonne and condemned by 
the Parliament of Paris to be publicly burned. 
He then went to England and to Germany, where 
Frederick II received him with distinction. He 
died in Paris, Dec. 26, 1771, leaving behind him, 
besides some other writings, a work called De 
L’homme, de ses faGult4s intellectuelles, et de son 
iducation (published 1772). His collected works 
were published in Paris in 1791 in 14 volumes. 
Consult: Morley, Diderot and the DneyoLopwdists 
(London, 1878) ; Avezac-Lavigne, Diderot et la 
sooidU du Baron d*Bolhach (Paris, 1875) ; Keim, 
Helv4tim, $a vie et son wuvre (ib., 1907). 

HELVIB'IirS PRIS^CUS. A Roman states- 
man and Stoic philosopher, of the first cen- 
tury A.D., son-in-law of Thrasea Pfetus (q.v.). 
He was an ardent opponent of the Imperial 
power. Under Claudius or Nero be was quaistor 
of Achsea. He served also in Armenia, to the 
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great satisfaction of tlie provincials. Because 
he eulogized Brutus and Cassius he was ban- 
ished by Nero in 66, but was recalled by Galba 
in 68. ^ In 70, as prsetor, he opposed Vespasian 
in various ways, and as a result was banished 
and presently put to death. For writing a pane- 
gyric on Helvidius, Herennius Senecio was put 
to death by Domitian. Consult: Tacitus, Dia- 
logus, 5; Suetonius, Vespasian, 15; Pliny the 
Younger, Epistles, vii, 10. 

HEIiVIG, hePviK, Amalie von (1776-1831). 
A German poet, born Amalie von Imhoff, at 
Weimar. She received a careful education and 
traveled much. In 1803 she married a Swedish 
officer, Karl Gottfried von Helvig, who entered 
the ‘Prussian service in 1815. Several of her 
poems were first published by Schiller in the 
MusenalmanacJi, and her “'Abdallah und Balsora” 
appeared in the Horen. She read Greek, and 
Goethe taught her to use the hexameter, in 
which she composed the epic Die Schwestern non 
Lesbos ( 1800) , Her other works include a trans- 
lation of Tegngr^s Frith jofs Saga (last ed., 
1879) ; the collection TaschenhucJi cier Eagen und 
Legenden (1812-13), with Karoline de la Motte- 
Fouqu4; and the poems Die Eohwestern auf Cor- 
cyra (1812), Die Tagessseiten (1812), Die Sage 
vom Wolfsbrunnen (1814), and Helene non 
Tonrnon. For her biography, consult H. von 
Bissing (Berlin, 1889). 

HEL^ITJS CIN'NA, Gakts. A Roman poet, 
who lived about 50 b.c. He was a friend of Ca- 
tullus and was considered by Vergil a poet 
superior to himself. On the day of the funeral 
of Julius Caesar he was killed by the infuriated 
rabble, which, defeated in its attempt to fire the 
houses of Brutus and Cassius, encountered him 
and mistook him for Cornelius Cinna. By the 
ancient historians who narrate this story, he 
is called a tribune of the plebeians. The story of 
his dream as given by .Plutarch {Gees. 68) has 
been introduced by Shakespeare into the drama 
of Julius Geesar (Act iii. Scene 3). His most 
highly esteemed work was the Smyrna, on which 
he labored nine years, in true Alexandrian fash- 
ion. Its subject was the unnatural love of 
Smyrna for her own father, Cinyras. Its style 
is shown by two extant fragments to have been 
epic. He wrote also a poem entitled Propempti- 
con Pollionis. Prior to the publication of the 
JEneid, the Smyrna was regarded as the most 
complete thesaurus of Roman mythology. Con- 
sult: Weichert, Gommentationes II de Gaio HeU 
nio Ginna, Poeta (Meissen, 1822-23) ; Kiessling, 
‘‘De C. Helvetio Cinna Poeta,” in ‘‘Gommenta- 
tiones Mommseniance (Berlin, 1877) ; Ellis, an- 
notated edition of Catullus (2d ed., Oxford, 
1889) ; Schanz, Qeschichte der romischen Litter- 
atur, § 107 (3d ed., Munich, 1911). 

HELVOETSLTJIS. See Hellbvoetsluis. 

HELYAS, HELIAS, or HELIS. See Cheva- 
lier AIT Cygne; Swan, Knight of the. 

HEOliY-HXJTCK'IN'SOH, John, Baron 
Hutchinson (1757-'1832) . An English general, 
son of John Hely-Hutchinson (1724-94). He 
was educated at Eton and at Trinity College, 
Dublin, studied military tactics at Strassburg, 
and in 1798 was in command at Castlebar when 
the French landed in Killala Bay; but General 
Lake succeeded him previous to the flight of the 
raw Irish troops. Two years after he was ap- 
pointed a chief of division in Abercromby's army 
in Eg 3 rpt and assumed command in the battle of 
Alexandria when that general was mortally 
wounded. He succeeded, in spite of disaffection 


among his officers, in separating the two supe- 
rior French forces; then forced the surrender of 
Cairo (Jime, 1801), and two months later of 
Alexandria. For these services he was rewarded 
with titles and a pension of £2000 a year. In 
1813 he was made a general, and on the death 
of his brother Richard, in 1825, he became second 
Earl of Donoughmore. 

HELY-HHTCHUSrSONT, Sib Walter Fr^cis 
(1849—1913). An English colonial administra- 
tor, born in Dublin and educated at Harrow and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. He was attach^ 
to Sir Hercules Robinson in Fiji (1874) and con- 
ducted the negotiations with Thakombau for the 
cession of Fijian sovereignty to Great Britain; 
the ability he then showed led to his subsequent 
advancement. After serving as Private Secretary 
for Fiji Affairs (1874-75) and for New South 
Wales Affairs (1875-77), he became Colonial 
Secretary of Barbados (1877) and chief secre- 
tary to the Governor of Malta ( 1883 ) , where he 
was Lieutenant Governor for five years (1884- 
89). He was then appointed Governor of the 
Windward Islands (1889) and four years later 
of Natal, where he introduced -“responsible gov- 
ernment,” and of Zululand, to which he annexed 
the territories across the Pongola (1895). In 
1895 he was made Special Commissioner for 
Tongaland and in 1901 was transferred to 
the Cape of Good Hope as (jfovernor of Cape 
Colony. 

HELYOT, riyd', Pierre (1660-1716). A 
French Franciscan scholar. He was born and 
died in Paris and entered the Franciscan convent 
of the strict observance, 1683. He traveled ex- 
tensively among the monasteries and after long 
study produced the masterpiece, which has been 
the source whence innumerable writers have 
drawn, Histoire des ordres monastiques religieuas 
et militaires et des congregations secuUeres de 
Vun et V autre sexe, qui ont 6H 6tabUes jusqu^a 
present (8 vols., 1714-19) ; an enlarged edition 
in four volumes in alphabetic form by Migne, 
Encyclopedic theologique, vols. xx-xxiv, appeared 
in Paris (1858-59). 

HEM'ANS, Felicia Dorothea (Browne) 
(1793-1835). An English poet, born in Liver- 
pool. She published a volume of juvenile verse 
in 1808. This was followed with another volume 
in 1812, in which year she married Captain Hem- 
ans, an Irish soldier who had served in Spain. 
In 1818, after the birth of five sons, she sepa- 
rated from him. She spent the rest of her life 
in north Wales, in Lancashire, and in Dublin, 
where she died. Among her works are: The For- 
est Sanctuary (1825), in the second edition of 
which, published in 1829, first appeared “Casa- 
blanca”; Records of Women (1828); Songs of 
the Afections (1830); Hymns for Childhood; 
National Lyrics and Songs for Music; Scenes 
and Hymns of Life (1834). She also wrote 
three dull plays and contributed to the maga- 
zines. A volume of Poetical Remains appeared 
after her death, and a complete edition of her 
works, with a memoir by her sister, in seven 
volumes, in 1839. Mrs. Hemans’s verse is sweet, 
natural, and pleasing, but at moments insipid. 
Its rhythms are facile, and it lacks depth and 
force. Still, she was a woman of talent, and, 
though her zeal for edification was in excess of 
her poetic faculty, she indubitably performed a 
useful function in affording a deal of pleasure 
and consolation to a great many people. Con- 
sult: Chorley, Memorials of Felicia D. Hemans 
(London, 1836) ; Poetical Works, with memoir, 
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ediied by W. M. Rossetti {ib., 1873) ; Espinasse, 
Lancashire Worthies (ib., 1874). 

HEM'ATITE (Lat. hccmatites, ^from Gk. 
atjCtartTTys, haimatit^s, bloodlike, from alfia, haima, 
blood), or Specular Iron. An iron scsquiox- 
ide that crystallizes in the hexagonal system. 
The specular varieties arc crystallized and have 
a metallic lustre, whence their name. Hematite 
also occurs in massive fibrous varieties, which 
have a submetallic or metallic lustre and arc 
brownish red to black in color; while the earthy 
varieties, known as red ochre and argillaceous 
hemaiite, are red to brownish black in color. It 
is a valuable ore of iron, containing when pure 
70 per cent of that metal, and is widely dis- 
tributed throughout the world. In North Amer- 
ica deposits of great thickness are found in the 
Lake Superior region, which includes the famous 
deposits of the Gogeliic, Marquette, Menominee, 
Mesabi, and Vermilion ranges, where the output 
in 1912 reached a total of 48,211,778 long tons. 
Deposits at Pilot Knob and Iron Mountain in 
Missouri were formerly famous, but have not been 
extensively worked in recent years. See Iron. 

HE'MATEM'ESIS, HE'MATUsT, HE'MA- 
TOX'YLIN, HE'MATIT'RIA. See 

ESIS; ETC. 

HEM^^EL HEMP^STEAD. A market town 
and municipal borough in Hertfordshire, Eng- 
land, 23 miles northwest of London (Map: Eng- 
land, F 5 ) . Its industries comprise boat making, 
paper making, straw plaiting, iron foundries, 
tanneries, and breweries. Its incorporation 
dates from 1898, and much activity is being 
shown in public works and improvements. The 
town owns fine town-hall buildings and a corn 
exchange and markets, and is reached by a 
branch of the Midland Railway from Harpendon. 
Pop., 1901, 11,300; 1911, 12,888. 

HEMEFTWAY, hgm'cn-wa, Francis Dana 
(1830-84). An American Methodist Episcopal 
theologian. He was born in Chelsea, Vt., grad- 
uated from the General Biblical Institute, Con- 
cord, N. H., in 1853; and from 1857 to 1861 was 
principal of the preparatory department of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, to which institution, after 
four years in the ministry, he returned as ad- 
junct professor of biblical literature. Appointed 
in 1870 professor of Hebrew and Biblical litera- 
ture, he served in this position until his death. 
He was one of the editors of The Methodist 
Hymnal (1877), contributed the comments on 
Jeremiah and Lamentations to the Whedon 
Series of Commentaries, and with C. M. Stuart 
was author of Gospel Singers and their Songs 
(1892) . Consult The Life and Selected Writings 
of Francis Dana Hememoay, by Bradley, Patten, 
and Stuart (Cincinnati, 1890). 

HEM'ERALO'PIA. See Sight, Defects of. 

HEM'EROBAP'TISTS (from Gk. 

TL<xTTf)s, henierobaptistes, from homera, day 

-f- pairTtffr^s, haptistes, baptist, from pawri^eiv, 
'baptisem^ to baptize). A sect of Jews men- 
tioned by Eusebius {Hist, Bed,, iv, 22) on the 
authority of Hegesippus, by Epiphanius (H«?r. 
17), and Justin Martyr in the Dialogue with 
Tryphon. Their distinguishing feature seems 
■t;o have been the daily ablution. According 
to Tosefta, Jadajim IT, Palestinian Talmud, 
Berakhoth III, 6 c, and Babylonian Talmud, 
Berakhoth 22 a, there was a Jewish sect called 
Tohhile shaliarith, or ‘those who immersed 
themselves in the morning/ distinct from the 
Pharisees. Justin Martyr designates them as 
Baptists; Hegesippus in Eusebius (1. e.) as 


Heinerobaptists. Epiphanius distiiiguishcs them 
from the ^‘scribes and the J^liarisecs.” In the 
Clementine Homilies (TI, 23) John the Baptist 
is referred to as a llemerobaptist. I^s(‘Ucloln- 
cronymus {Indicuhus, I, 10), Honor ius {Do 
Hceresibus, viii), and Isidore of Spain {(irigines, 
viii, 4, 10) speak of those Jewish llomerobap- 
tista. The custom seems to have been widely 
praetiecd among the Jews of West Africa (Ter- 
tullian, De Baptismo, 15). According to the 
Clementine Homilies (x, 1; xi, 1) Peter iinuiers(‘a 
himself daily before the morning prayer; and it 
is not improbable that the custom passed from 
a Jewish sect to a Christian. It evidcmily had 
a religious significance, as it “cleansed from all 
guilt’’ (Epiphanius, tlwr, xvii, 1). Consult; 
Oehler, Corpus hceresiologicum (Berlin, 1856) ; 
Preuss, Wiener medisinischc Wochensrhrift 
(Vienna, 1904) ; Krauss, Bad und Badcincscn 
in Talmud ( Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1908) ; 
Brandt, Die judischen Baptismen (Giessen, 
1010 ). 

HEM'EROCAL'LIS. See Day I.tly. 

HEMTAHOP'SIA, or HEMIANOPIA. See 
Hemiopia. 

HEM'ICEL'EITLOSE. A name applied to 
substances making up a portion of ordinary cell 
walls and wood walls of plants and composing 
almost entirely the endosperm of many sc<‘(l3 
(date palm, button palm. Iris, etc.). Hemicel- 
lulose includes a number of difi’ereut chemical 
substances and differs from cellulose in c(‘rtaiii 
important characters. It is readily hydrolyzed 
by dilutions of mineral acids that will not affect 
ccdlulose. Upon hydrolysis hemicellulose produces 
various proportions of mannose, galactose, xylose, 
or arabinose; while cellulose produces only glu- 
cose. Hemicellulose is not soluble in Schweitzer’s 
reagent (ammoniacal copper sulphate), which is 
an excellent solvent for cellulose; and it is far 
more commonly digested by the cytasos tlian is 
cellulose. 

HEMICHOBDA; hCm'i-kdr'du. Same as 
Adelochorda (q.v.). See Balanoolossus ; Chor- 
data. 

HEMXCIBABXS, hgm'i-sid'd-ris. One of the 
common genera of Mesozoic echinoids, appearing 
in the Permian and ranging through the whole 
Mesozoic era. It is characterized by its thick- 
shelled spheroidal form, the narrow ambulacra 
with numerous plates near the arabulacral sys- 
tem, and two rows of small tubercles, while the 
broad ambulacra bear two rows of very large 
tubercles. See Eohinoidea. 

HEMTCRA'HIA (Lat., from Gk. ipuKpapCa, 
hemikrania, pain on one side of the head, from 
hemi-, half -j- Kpavlov, kranion, skull). 
A headache affecting one side of the head. See 
Headache; Migraine. 

HEM^IOYCLE (Gk. iipu-, Mmi-, half, and 
/c«5kXos, kyklos, circle). A semicircular seat, used 
as a convenient resting place or for a group meet- 
ing for conversation or discussion; called also 
emedra. 

HEMIC YCEE, The. A painting by Paul 
Delaroche (q.v.) on the wall of the amphitheatre 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 

HEM'IEP'IPHYTE. See Epiphyte. 

HEMIGALE, h^^mig^a-U (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
hemi-, half + yaXp, gale, weasel). An East 
Indian weasel-like civet (Eemigalea hardwickii) , 
about the size of an ichneumon, and grayish 
brown, with six or seven dark wide stripes 
across the back. It feeds on eggs and small 
animals. 
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HEMi'IMETABOLaC INSECTS (from Gk. 
•nfjLL-, hemi’, half + fierapoXii, metahole, trans- 
formation, from fJLera^dWeiv, metahallein, to 
transform, from fierd, meta, after + ^dWeip, hal- 
lein, to throw). Insects that have a partial or 
incomplete metamorphosis. There are often very 
great differences between the habits and the 
structure of the young and the adults. For ex- 
ample, in the case of the cicadas, the larvae live 
in the ground and have forelegs fitted for bur- 
rowing, while the adults, which appear only after 
a period of pupation, fly about and rest in herb- 
age. In other forms, such as dragon flies, the 
larvae are aquatic and have tracheal gills, while 
the adults are winged and have open trachea. 
The orders of the hemimetabolic insects are: 
Plecoptera, or stone flies; Isoptera, white ants 
or termites; Corrodentia, psocids and book lice; 
Mallophaga, bird lice; Euplexoptera, earwigs; 
Hemiptera, cicadas, chinch bugs, squash bugs, 
bedbugs, plant lice, etc.; and Orthoptera, grass- 
hoppers, crickets, and walking sticks. Fossil 
insects belonging to this group have been found 
in Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Colorado. See 
Metamorphosis. 

HEMFNA, Luems Cassius. A Roman an- 
nalist who lived about 145 B.c, and wrote a his- 
tory of Rome from the founding of the city to 
the end of the Third Punic War (Pliny, Eis- 
toria NaturaliSf xiii, 84; xxix, 6). Though the 
work is frequently cited by Pliny, Noniul, and 
Aulus Gellius, only a few fragments are pre- 
served. These are given in Peter, Fragmenta 
Historicorum Romanorum (Leipzig, 1883). 
Consult also Peter, Veterum Historicorum JRo~ 
manorum Relliquice, vol, i (Leipzig, 1870; 2d ed., 
1914). 

HEWING, John. Coeditor with Condell of 
the first folio of Shakespeare. See Condell, 
Henrv. 

HEMTO'PIA, HEMTANO'PIA, or HEW- 
lANOP'SIA (Neo-Lat., from Gk. hemi-, 
half + ops, eye). A disorder of sight, con- 
sisting in loss of vision for corresponding halves 
or sections of the visual field. It depends upon 
the arrangement of the nerve fibres running from 
the brain through the optic nerves to the eyes. 
The fibres coming from each half of the brain, 
through the optic tracts, meet at a point called 
the optic chiasm, where some fibres cross over 
to the optic nerve of the opposite side and some 
go to the eye of the same side. From the way 
in which this crossing and subsequent arrange- 
ment of the fibres takes place, the right halves 
of both retinae, and so the left halves of both 
visual fields, are supplied from the right half 
of the brain through the right optic tract. An 
affection of one optic tract will therefore cause 
loss of vision in the corresponding half of each 
retina, and so loss of the field of vision of the 
opposite side. This is homonymous or lateral 
hemiopia. A lesion in the chiasm destroying all 
the crossing fibres causes loss of vision in the 
outer half of the field of both eyes, bitemporal 
hemiopia, known, together with a possible loss 
of the inner field of both eyes, as crossed 
hemiopia. 

HEM'IPLE'GIA (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
Mmipleoc, smitten on one side, from iifit,-, hemi-, 
half 4* 7r\’fi<T(r€ip, plessein, to strike). Paralysis 
(q.v.) limited to one side of the body. In some 
cases part of the face is also involved, if the 
cause of the paralysis affects the origin or the 
course of the facial nerve. The cause is usually 
a hemorrhage within the brain cavity, i.e., apo- 


plexy (q.v.), or a collection of fluid, or a tumor. 
Because of the fact that about 90 per cent of 
the fibres in the pyramids of the brain pass to 
the opposite side of the body (see Nervous 
System), the paralysis occurs on the opposite 
side of the body from the site of the lesion in 
the brain, unless the lesion is situated below 
the decussation of the fibres. While the motor 
nerves are principally affected, the nerves of sen- 
sation are also more or less involved. Besides 
the causes named, epilepsy, hysteria, and chorea 
may also operate to cause hemiplegia, which in 
these cases is temporary. The treatment varies 
with the cause and must always be under a 
physician’s direction. Stimulants should never 
be administered to a paralyzed patient unless or- 
dered by a physician. The prognosis varies ac- 
cording to the cause. If hemiplegia is due, as it 
very frequently is, to apoplexy, the first attack 
may terminate in more or less complete recovery ; 
but even then subsequent attacks are likely to 
occur. 

HEWIPODE (Gk. iffiLTovs, hemipous, half- 
footed, from vjut-, hemi-, half -4- rro^s, pons, foot). 
A book name for certain gallinaceous birds, usu- 
ally regarded as forming a single family (Tur- 
nicidse), in the order Hemipodii, distinguished 
by a slender beak and by the want of a hind toe. 
They are especially notable because all of the 
vertebrae remain distinct instead of being exten- 
sively anchylosed, as is usual in birds. The 
palate is like that of the Passeres, and Huxley 
and some other systematists have placed them in 
a separate order, the Hemipodii or Turnicomor- 
phse. They are the smallest of gallinaceous birds 
and inhabit cultivated grounds and sterile sandy 
plains in warm countries. There are about 25 
species, in two genera. See Button Quail; 
Ortygan. 

HEhUP^TERA (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from Gk. 
hemi-, half + vrepSv, pteron, wing). An 
order of insects sometimes called Rhynchota, 
including the bugs, and comprising the sub- 
orders Homoptera and Heteroptera. The name 
‘^Hemiptera” was suggested by the appearance 
of the first pair of wings, the proximal half of 
which in many of the species (suborder Heterop- 
tera) is thickened much like that of beetles. 
The wings of the suborder Homoptera, when 
present, are of equal thickness throughout. The 
mouth parts of the Hemiptera are fitted for 
sucking, and the young undergo incomplete 
metamorphosis. The order is one of the most 
destructive to agriculture of all the insects. A 
few of the forms are useful in the economy of 
plants and man, for certain species prey upon 
injurious inseefi, while the species producing 
cochineal and wax furnish materials of commer- 
cial value. The injurious species include the 
loathsome lice and bedbugs, red bugs which do 
much damage to the cotton and orange crops, 
the destructive chinch bug, plant lice, scale in- 
sects, etc. 

Fossil Hemiptera. The oldest-known fossil 
insect, represented by a fragmentary wing of 
hemipteran relations, was found in the Upper 
Ordovician shales of Sweden. The earliest fos- 
sil bugs that have the mouth parts preserved 
have been obtained from Carboniferous rocks 
and show these parts to have been, at that early 
period, of the highly specialized lancet form 
characteristic of the order — an indication of the 
very early evolution of the type. The scale in- 
sects and mealy bugs (Coecidse), the harvest 
flies (Oicadidse), lantern flies (Fulgoridse), and 
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tree hoppers (Membracidse) have their fossil 
ancestors in the Tertiary rocks. Some of the 
Heteroptera, such as the water bugs, appear in 
the Jurassic. Chinch bugs, squash bugs, and 
bedbugs appear in the Liassic and Tertiary. 

Bibliograpliy. Osborn, '‘Classification of 
Hemiptera,^’ in Entomologica Americana, vol. i 
(Brooklyn, 1885) ; Sharp, “Insects,^’ in Cam- 
bridge 'Natural History, vols. v, vi (New York, 
1900) ; Comstock, Manual for the Study of In- 
sects (Ithaca, 1895) ; Howard, The Insect Book 
(New York, 1901); Distant and Champion, 
“Hemiptera-Hcteroptera,” in Biologia Centrali- 
Americana (London, 1880-1901); Kellogg, 
American Insects (New York, 1908) ; Banks, 
Catalogue of the Nearctic Hemiptera-Heterop- 
tera (Philadelphia, 1910). 

HEM'IRAICPH (from Ck. hemi-, half 
+ pdfitpos, rhamphos, snout). A fish of the 
family Hemiramphidae. See Halfbeak. 

HEM'LING, Hans. A Blemish painter, more 
correctly Memling (q.v.)* 

HEiyC'LOCK (AS. hemlic, hymblicce, hem- 
lock), Oonium. A genus of umbelliferous 
plants, tire members of which have compound 
umbels of small white flowers. The best-known 
and only important species is the common, or 
poison, hemlock {Oonium maculatum), which 
grows by waysides on heaps of rubbish and in 
other similar situations throughout Europe, in 
some parts of Asia, and naturalized in North 
America and Chile. It has a root somewhat re- 
sembling a small parsnip; a round, branched, 
hollow, bright-green stem, 2 to 7 feet high, gen- 
erally spotted with dark purple; large tripin- 
nate, dark shining green leaves with lanceolate 
pinnatifid leaflets. The whole plant has a 
nauseous smell, particularly if rubbed or bruised. 
The leaves and fruits are employed in medi- 
cine. The leaves should be gathered just be- 
fore the time or at the commencement of flow- 
ering, and after the removal of the larger 
stalks they should be quickly dried by a heat 
not exceeding 120®. As, however, they some- 
times yield little or none of the active principles 
in the plank the fresh leaves are preferred. The 
whole plant contains the active principle, coniine, 
and many fatal cases of poisoning have been 
attributed to eating the roots under the mis- 
taken idea that they were parsnips. 

The uses of hemlock in medicine are few and 
unimportant and depend chiefly upon its action 
upon the motor nerves, beginning with their 
end organs. Although large doses cause com- 
plete paralysis by their action upon the periph- 
eral nerves, sensation and consciousness are 
not affected; death finally occurs by extension 
of the paralysis to the muscles of respiratiou. 
In large or poisonous doses it sometimes gives 
rise to coma and sometimes to convulsions or 
violent delirium. Among the ancient Greeks 
poisoning by hemlock was a common mode of 
death for condemned criminals. It is generally 
claimed the juice of the common hemlock was 
used, but some claim the water hemlock was 
the plant thus employed. The strength of its 
preparations is very variable, as its active prin- 
ciples are volatile. Practically the only use of 
the drug is in tetanus, hydrophobia, strychnine 
poisoning,! and other convulsive disorders. Even 
in thes^ it is rarely used, and only to prevent 
exhaustion )i)y lessening muscular contractions. 
Water hemlock, or cowbane (Oiouta virosa), is 
also an umbelliferous plant, found growing in 
ditcheS; the jnargins of ponds^ and wet grounds 


in Europe and the north of Asia. It has a large 
fleshy white root, covered externally with fibres; 
an erect much-branched stem, 2 to 5 feet high; 
tripinnate leaves, with linear-lanceolate r(‘gu- 
larly and sharply serrated leaflets, and white 
flowers. It is a virulent narcotic acrid ])oison. 
Cicuta, in Latin, seems to have been the name 
of the same plant called coneion by the Greeks, 
but it is not known whether this or tlio previous 
plant was so denominated. ( See Coniine. ) An- 
other species, Cicuta maculata, is common in 
North America, growing in many places. It lias 
a spotted stem, like that of true hemlock, the 
name of which it very generally receives in 
North America. l*he leaves are triternaie, the 
leaflets ternate. It is a very poisonous plant 
and is the cause of many deaths. 

hemlock: THEE, or Hemlock Spruce. A 
name applied to the coniferous trees which be- 
long to the genus Tsuga, especially to Tsiiga 
canadensis. This is a large, graceful tree, with 
much the habit, and appearance of some spruces. 
It is found from Nova Scotia to Alabama and 
Georgia and west to Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
The leaves are half an inch long, bright green 
above and silvery beneath. The coik‘S, which 
have few thin bracts, are scarcely long(T than 
the leaves. The wood, light, soft, brittle, and 
light red in color, is extensively used in build- 
ing. It warps badly when exposed. The bark 
is lar*gely employed in tanning leather, for 
which purpose it is preferred and more exttni- 
sively used than any other American product. 
Hemlock oil is distilled from the branches and 
leaves, and pitch is obtained from the trees. 
There arc numerous cultivated varieties wliich 
are very ornamental, especially while the trees 
are young. Tsuga oaroliniana is a second spe- 
cies, which occurs locally in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Georgia. Two species ar<i found 
on the Pacific coast from Alaska to California — 
Tsuga mertensiana, a tree 70 to 100 feet tall, 
and Tsuga heicrophylla, a somewhat larger tree 
that attains its greatest size in Washington 
and Oregon. The wood of the last speKiies is 
stronger and more durable than that of any 
other American hemlock, and it is largely man- 
ufactured into lumber for construction ])ur- 
poses. This species is extensively planted as 
an ornamental tree in Europe. Other species 
are found in Asia. See Spruce, 

HEM^METEH, John Cohn (18G4- ). 

An American physician, born in Baltimore, Md., 
and educated in Germany, at the Baltimore City 
College, the University of Maryland (M.D., 
1884), and Johns Hopkins University (l^h.D., 
1890). At the University of Maryland be was 
appointed professor of physiology, clinical pro- 
fessor of medicine, director of the physiological 
laboratory, and regent of the medical depart- 
ment, A specialist in diseases of the digestive 
organs, he was at one time president of the 
American Gastro-Enterologic Association, be- 
came associate editor of several American and 
foreign medical journals, and published, among 
other works, Diseases of the Stomach (3d ed., 
1902) ; Diseases of the Intestines (2 vols., 1901- 
02); Manual of Practical Physiology (1012). 

HE'MODY'HAMOM''ETER. See ir^MO 

DYNAMOMETER. 

HE'MOGLO^^INT. See H^fjmogloiun. 

HE'MOGLO'BIHtT'BIA. . See H/EMATURIA 

HE'MOPHIL'IA. See ILemopuilxa. 

HEM'OBRHAGE. See Bleeding. 

See 
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HEMP (AS. henep, OHG. hanaf, fianof, Ger. 
flanf; connected with Lat. cannabis, Gk. Kdwa^Ls, 
kannab'is, OCliurch Slav, lonopli/a, Lith. kana- 
pcs, hemp, and probably with Skt. sana, hemp), 
Oannalns sativa. A fibre plant of the natural 
order Urticacese (q.v.), which has the male and 
female flowers on different plants. There is 
only one known species of the genus, which 
varies considerably, however, in different soil, 
climate, and cultivation. It is an annual, a 
native of the warmer parts of Asia, but has 
been cultivated in Europe from the earliest his- 
toric times and is now naturalized in many 
parts of Europe and America. Like flax, it 
adapts itself to diversities of climate, but is, 
however, readily injured by frost, particularly 
when young. In many countries it succeeds only 
because the summer is sufficiently long for its 
whole life. Hemp varies from 3 or 4 to 15 or 
even 20 feet in height, according to the soil 
and climate. It is sometimes used as an orna- 
mental in shrubberies and large flower borders. 
The stem is erect, more or less branched; the 
leaves are five to nine Angered, the flowers yel- 
lowish green, small, and numerous. The stem 
is hollow or filled with a soft pith, surrounded 
by a tender brittle substance, consisting chiefly 
of cellular tissue, with some woody fibre, which 
is called the reed, boon, or shive of hemp. Over 
this is the thin bark, composed chiefly of fibres 
extending parallel with the stalk, with an outer 
membrane or cuticle. The female plants are 
taller and stronger than the male. 

Hemp is cultivated for its fibre in almost all 
countries in Europe; most extensively in Russia, 
Italy, and Austria-Hungary. Russia produces 
about 1,000,000,000 pounds, or two-thirds of the 
world’s annual production of fibre. French 
hemp is much esteemed in the market, as is 
also that of England and Ireland, of which, 
however, the quantity is comparatively incon- 
siderable. The United States produces about 
7,500,000 pounds of hemp fibre annually, valued 
at about $500,000, which is practically all grown 
in Kentucky, though some is produced in Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, and Nebraska. The production 
has been greatly reduced in the last 30 or 40 
years, owing to the introduction of Manila hemp 
and jute. In British India, however, production 
increased from 15,000,000 pounds in 1889 to 
about 75,000,000 pounds in 1909. Limestone 
soils and alluvial soils are best adapted to this 
plant. It is very necessary to have the soil so 
rich, and to sow the seed at such a season, that 
th^ plants shall grow rapidly at first, as they 
thus form long fibres. Hemp sown thinly pro- 
duces a coarser fibre than that sown thickly. It 
is not considered an exhaustive crop when the 
leaves of the plant and the shive, or boon, are 
returned to the land. As with flax, a thorough 
preparation of the soil is necessary. With the 
ground well prepared there is little trouble with 
weeds, as hemp occupies the entire ground. The 
crop is ready to cut when the first seeds are ripe, 
or about 100 days from planting. Cutting is 
done with a knife or a heavy mower. The treat- 
ment of hemp by ^‘retting, etc., is similar to 
that of flax (q.v.). It is usually dew-retted by 
spreading evenly over the ground to rot out the 
gums that hold the filaments .together. The 
hemp stalks are afterward decorticated by hand 
beating or machinery and cleaned from the fibre 
by “hackling.” The fibre is tied up into “hands” 
and baled. The average yield of hemp fibre is 
about 1000 pounds per acre. The fibre of hemp 


is generally used for coarser purposes than that 
of flax, particularly for sailcloth, pack sheet, 
ropes, and the calking of ships. 

The seed of hemp is produced in great abun- 
dance. It is commonly sold as food for cage 
birds; and birds are so fond of it that not only 
the ripening fields, but the newly sown ground, 
must be carefully guarded against their depre- 
dations. Hemp is cultivated in warm countries 
for a resinous secretion which has narcotic or 
intoxicating qualities. In India the resin is 
commonly known as churrus, or charras. See 
Hashish. 

While, strictly speaking, the name “hemp’^ 
belongs to the plant Cannabis sativa, by common 
usage it is now' applied to other fibre plants 
that in a great measure supply the uses once 
filled by common hemp alone. These are desig- 
nated as bowstring, Manila, sisal, and sunn 
hemp (see below). Many lesser-known fibre 
plants pass under the general name of hemp, 
though they vary widely in their botanical as- 
pects and relations. Consult S. S. Boyce, Hemp : 
A Practical Treatise on the Culture of Hemp, 
with the History and "Nature of the Hemp Plant 
(New York, 1912). 

HEMP, Bowstring. The fibre produced by 
Bansevieria spp., a genus of Liliaceje with repre- 
sentatives in tropical regions of both hemi- 
spheres. The employment of the fibre for mak- 
ing bowstrings led to this name. The plants 
are stemless perennials which grow wild in the 
jungles and increase by runners. The leaves, 
which yield readily to treatment in the fresh 
state, are thick and fleshy, sword or lance 
shaped, and rich in fine lustrous fibre which 
ranges from 2^2 to 7 feet in length, does not 
rot readily in water, and by experiment has been 
found to be the strongest and best-fitted fibre 
for deep-sea sounding. The plant, which is 
propagated readily from cuttings, requires a 
good rich soil in which under favorable condi- 
tions it will reach its full growth in one year. 
Ordinarily, however, it does not actjuire its full 
size until the second season, and some species 
do not yield a crop until the third year. When 
once the land is stocked with it, a full crop 
may be expected from the roots within 12 
months after cutting. It does not appear to 
exhaust the soil materially and will continue to 
make vigorous growth for a number of years 
in the same place. The yield is about 50 pounds 
of fibre per ton of green leaves, or from 2 to 2% 
tons of fibre per acre annually. 

HEMP, Indian. See Hashish. 

HEMP, Manila, or Abaca. The fibre of a 
species of plantain or banana {Musa textilis), 
a native of the Philippine Islands, where it is 
extensively cultivated. It is most widely grown 
in the southern part of Luzon and less exten- 
sively on the islands of Samar, Leyte, Cebu, and 
Mindanao. The fibre is white, easily separated, 
and very tenacious. The harder and stronger 
outer fibre is used for cordage, the finer inner 
fibres for weaving delicate fabrics, and the in- 
termediate layers for manufacture of web cloths 
and gauzes. From the finer sorts of the fibre,, 
veils, crapes, robes, and women’s hats of great 
beauty are made; also various articles of men’s 
wear, as shirts and suitings of remarkable dura- 
bility. Manila hemp is largely used in the 
United States for making binding twine and 
cordage. Manila cordage^ is now used for every 
purpose for which rope is employed. The best 
conditions for the growth of abaca are soil 
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fertility, wind protection, and abundant mois- 
ture, with good drainage. The finest growth 
is obtained on the slopes of the volcanic moun- 
tains. A new plantation is generally made of 
young shoots, which very quickly throw out 
suckers. Occasionally the plants are raised 
from seed. Cultivation consists in keeping down 
weeds and undergrowth and in loosening the 
soil by means of hoes and cultivators. As soon 
as the plants occupy the entire space, weed and 
other growth is much reduced. Plants raised 
from year-old seedlings need at least two years, 
while those raised from suckers require four 
years, before they will produce fibre of value. 

The abaca is cut just before flowering, near 
the roots, split open longitudinally, and the 
central peduncle separated from the sheathing 
layers of fibre. The fibrous coats are dried two 
or three days in the shade and are then scraped 
until only the fibres remain. Two natives will 
cut and scrape about 25 pounds of the fibre in a 
day. The average yield is about 1000 pounds 
of good-grade fibre per acre annually. The out- 
put of abaca is fairly uniform under natural 
conditions. The exports from the islands dur- 
ing the last years of the Spanish regime aver- 
aged about 100,000 tons annually, but since 
then they have reached 175,000 tons in a single 
year. The value of the crop exported in 1913 
was $23,045,000. Attempts have been made to 
develop its production in the Hawaiian Islands, 
but the quantity produced thus far is compara- 
tively small. Consult Philippine Bureau of 
Agriculture, Farmers^ Bulletin No. 12 (Manila, 
1910). 

HEMP, SiSAi.. The fibre of Agave sisal anat 
order Ainaryllidese, native of Yucatan, Mexico, 
Central America, and West Indies, and closely 
related to the century plant. It has been in- 
troduced into the Bahamas and Florida. As a 
cordage fibre, it is second only to Manila hemp 
in strength. Its straight smooth strands of fibre 
become white' upon drying without washing. 
The plants yield best on a gravelly, rocky soil 
in comparatively arid districts only a few feet 
above the level of the sea. It thrives upon the 
Florida Keys, upon the almost naked coral 
rock, but will not thrive when even slightly 
shaded. Plants set out at 18 inches high from 
the nursery will produce leaves fit for cutting 
in three years. The life of a plant when un- 
disturbed is six or seven years, after which it 
sends up its blossom stalk and then dies. Cut- 
ting, however, extends its life 15 to 20 years. 
No special cultivation is needed except that the 
land be kept clean and the suckers kept down. 
The cutting of the leaves is done in Yucatan 
by Indians, who use a heavy-bladed, sabre-like 
knife , called a machete. The spine at the leaf 
end is cut off, and the leaves bundled for re- 
moval to the machines. On large plantations 
they are transported by steam power over tram- 
ways which reach different par.ts of the estate. 
The fibre is separated from the fresh leaf by a 
specially constructed machine called a raspador. 
The annual yield of fibre is from 1000 to 1500 
ounds per acre, 50 to 70 pounds of fibre being 
erived from 1000 leaves. Sisal hemp is largely 
used in the United States in the manufacture of 
ropes and binder twine, the imports of 1913 
being 154,000 tons valued at $17,804,000. See 
Henequen. 

HEMP, SxTisnsr. The fibre derived from the 
bark of Croialaria juncea, order Leguminosae, a 
native of India. The plant has been in cultiva- 


tion from time immemorial upon the high, 
sandy lands less suited for the more exacting 
crops. Seed is generally sown in April or May, 
and in August Sie plant, if grown for its fibre, 
is pulled or cut close to the ground, laid in long 
rows till the leaves begin to rot and separate 
from the stalks, which are then steeped in water 
for a few days, till the bark separates freely. 
The average yield is about 640 pounds of fibre 
per acre. The fibre is not so strong as hemp, 
but good cables, canvas, and cloth are made 
of it. It is now exported in considerable quan- 
tity and is known by various names, as brown 
hemp, Bengal hemp, etc. Jubbulpore hemp 
{Crotalaria tenuifoUa) is considered by some 
authorities to be a variety of Crotalaria jiincea. 
See Crotalaria. 

HEMP AGBIMOHY. A European medici- 
nal plant. See Eupatorium. 

HEM'PEL, Charles Julius (1811-70). An 
American homoeopathist. He was born at So- 
lingen in Prussia and was educated there, at the 
University of Paris, and, after coming to tlie 
United States (1835), at New York University. 
In 1857 ho became professor of materia mediea 
at the Hahnemann Medical College in Philadel- 
phia and later practiced at Grand Hapids, Mich., 
where he died. A man of considerable literary 
ability, Hempel, who when a student in Paris 
had assisted in the preparation of Micheh't’s 
Eistoire de la France, published translations of 
Hahnemann’s Chronic Diseases (5 vols., 1846) 
and of Jahr’s Mental Diseases (1853), as well 
as other homoeopathic manuals. His most im- 
portant works, however, were: A klgstcm of 
Materia Mediea and Therapeutics (1850); The 
Science of Homoeopathy (1874); and among 
several miscellaneous studies, Christendom and 
Civilisation (1840). 

HEMPEL, Frieda (1885— ), A German 

coloratura soprano, born at Leipzig. After 
completing the course in piano at the Leipzig 
Conservatory, she studied singing for three 
years under Nicklas Kompner in Berlin. She 
made her d6but as the Queen in llngiio- 

nots” at the Loyal Opera in Berlin in August, 

1905. For the next two years she was engaged 
at the Schwerin Opera, returning to Berlin in 
1907. Her reputation soon spread over all 
Europe, so that she was in constant demand 
for “guest” appearances in the principal cities. 
In 1912 she joined the Metropolitan Oi)era 
Company, New York, between seasons resuming 
her place in Berlin. Her voice is, of beautiful 
and remarkably even quality, wonderfully flex- 
ible and vibrant. Her vocal technic is well-nigh 
JDlawless. 

HEMP'HILL, Joseph Newton (1847- ). 

An American naval officer. He was born at 
Ripley, Ohio, and graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy in 1806, He was regu- 
larly promoted through the various lower grades 
and became captain in 1901 and rear admiral in 

1906. He served on the Momngahela when it 
was wrecked by the West Indian earthquake in 
1867 and was at Manila during the Philippine 
outbreak and at Venezuela at the time of the 
Andrade-Castro revolution. He commanded the 
Kearsarge in 1902-04, was captain at the New 
Yorlc Navy Yard in 1904-00, served as president 
of the Board of Inspection and Survey in 1900- 
07 and of the Naval Examining and Retiring 
Boards in 1908-09, and was commander in chief 
of the Asiatic station and squadron in 1907-08. 
He retired in 1909. 
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HiEMPXt, George (1859- ). An Ameri- 

can pliilologist, born at Whitewater, Wis. In 
1879 he graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan, with which he was connected as a teacher 
from 1889 to 1906, for the last nine years as 
professor of English philology and geneial lin- 
guistics. Immediately after his college course 
he had been a principal of high schools, and had 
then studied abroad (1886-89) at several Ger- 
man universities, receiving his Ph.D. from the 
University of Jena. In 1900 he accepted the 
professorship of Germanic philology at Leland 
Stanford Junior University. He served as presi- 
dent of the American Dialect Society in 1900- 
05, of the Modem Language Association of 
America in 1902-03, and of the American Philo- 
logical Association in 1903-04. Besides his ar- 
ticles on arclijeology, pedagogy, and philology, 
he is author of Old-English Phonology (1892) ; 
ChaucePs Pronunciation (1893); German Or- 
thography and Phonology (1897) ; English Nur- 
sery Rimes in German (1898) ; Phonetic Tecct of 
Wilhelm Tell (1900). 

HEMP PALM {Tr achy carpus eoscelsa). A 
palm of China and Japan, the fibre of the leaves 
of which is much employed in those countries for 
making cordage and for mats. Hats are also 
made of its leaves, and even cloaks and other 
garments for wet w'eather. See CnAMiEKOPS. 

HEMPSEED OIL {oleum cannahis). An 
oil obtained from the seeds of the Cannabis 
sativa, or common hemp. It has a mild odor, 
nauseating taste, and a greenish-yellow color 
which turns to brown with age. Its specific 
gravity at 15® 0. is 0.9276. It is freely soluble 
in boiling alcohol. It has weaker drying proper- 
ties than linseed, for which it is sometimes used 
as a substitute in making paints and varnishes. 
It is also used in soap manufacture. The seeds 
contain about 30 per cent of oil. 

HEMP'STEAD. A village in Nassau Co., 
N, Y., about 20 miles east of New York City, 
on the Long Island Railroad (Map: New York, 
B 3 ) . Its principal interests are in farming and 
market gardening. The village is a popular sub- 
urb of New York and has the Turner Institute, 
a public library, and two parks. During the 
Spanish American War Camp Black was estab- 
lished near here for State troops. The water 
works are owned by the municipality. Hemp- 
stead was settled by New Englanders in 1643. 
The Presbyterian church, organized the follow- 
ing year, claims to be the oldest Presbyterian 
society in the country. The Episcopal church 
owns a communion service presented by Queen 
Anne. Pop., 1900, 3582; 1910, 4964. Consult 
Onderdonk, The Annals of Hempstead, IGJiS- 
1832 (Hempstead, 1878). 

HEMPSTEAD. The county seat of Waller 
Co., Tex., 51 miles northwest of Houston, on 
the Houston and Texas Central Railroad (Map: 
Texas, E 4). It is an important shipping point, 
especially for garden truck, being situated in a 
farming and cotton-growing region, and has 
cotton gins, cottonseed-oil mills, pickling vats, 
etc. Pop., about 2000. 

HEMPSTEAD PLAINS. A prairie on Long 
Island, N. Y., remarkable for being the only one 
east of the Alleghanies and interesting on ac- 
count of its proximity to New York City. It is 
situated in the central part of Nassau County, 
around and between Hempstead and Hicksville, 
and originally covered about 50 square miles. 
About four-fifths of the area is now occupied 
by farms and villages, leaving 8 or 10 square 
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miles of native vegetation to represent its prime- 
val condition. 

The surface is essentially level, except for a 
gentle slope to tlie south and a few broad shal- 
low valleys, most of which contain no perma- 
nent streams. The soil is about a foot of brown- 
ish sandy loam, resting on coarse gravel, which 
is believed to be an outwash from the glacial 
moraine immediately north of it, and its natu- 
ral productivity is much less than that of neigh- 
boring areas which were originally wooded. The 
native vegetation, outside of the deeper valleys, 
consists of a few scattered trees and shrubs, and 
about 60 species of herbs, of which broom sedge 
(a coarse grass) is the most abundant. 

In Colonial days the area was public property 
and used mostly for pasturage, farming being a 
later development. More recently it has been a 
favorite place for equestrian sports, automobile 
races, and aeroplane flights, all of which are 
favored by the level topography and the scarcity 
of trees. The suburbs of New York are con- 
stantly encroaching on it. 

The scarcity of trees here, as in the case of the 
groat western prairies, has never been fully ex- 
plained. For a more extended description, con- 
sult Bulletin of the American G eographical So- 
ciety (New York, May, 1911). 

HEMS. A city in Asiatic Turkey. See Homs. 

HEMSTERHUIS, hem'ster-hois, Feanz 
(1721-90). A Dutch writer on moral philosophy 
and aesthetics. He was born at Groningen, the 
son of Tiliorius Hemsterhuis, studied at the 
University of Leyden, and held a subordinate 
place in the Council of State of the United Prov- 
inces. He also devoted himself to literature and 
art and especially to philosophy and is classed 
with the sentimentalists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His chief works are: Lettie sur la sculp- 
ture (1709) ; LetPre sur Vhomme et scs rapports 
(1772); Alexis, ou sur Vdge d'or (1787; Ger. 
trans. by Jacobi, 1787) ; Des faoultSs de Vdme 
(1791). ‘ 

HEMSTERHUIS, Tiberius (1685-1766), A 
celebrated Dutch scholar. He was born at Gro- 
ningen, studied at the university there, and in 
1704 was appointed professor of mathematics 
and philosophy at Amsterdam. In 1717 he was 
made professor of Greek at Franeker, although 
he did not take up his residence there until three 
years later. In 1740 he received a call to the 
University of Leyden, where he remained until 
his death. One of the greatest Greek scholars 
of his time, he may be said to have created a 
new school of Greek pbilologj', to which belong 
his distinguished pupils Ruhnken and Valcke- 
naer. His editions of the Onomasticon of Pol- 
lux (2 vols., 1706), of the Colloqma of Lucian 
(1708 and 1732), and of the Plutus of Aris- 
tophanes (1744) are his principal literary works. 
From Hemsterhuis’ manuscripts, Anecdota Hem- 
sterhusiana (1825) have been edited by Geel, 
and Orationes et Epistolw (1839) by Friedmann. 
Consult: Ruhnken, Elogium T. Hemsterhusii 
(Leyden, 1708; reprinted in the Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana ) ; Lindemann, Duummrorum 

T. Hemsterhusii et D. Ruhnhenii (Leipzig, 1882) ; 
Muller, Gesohichie der klassischen Philologie in 
den Yi0dcrZa«d6w(ib.,1869) ; Sandys, A History of 
Classical Scholarship, vol. ii (Cambridge, 1908). 

HEN. See Fowl. 

H^SNAULT, a'no', Charles Jean FRANgois 
(1685-1770). A French historian. He became 
president of the cour d^enqiiites in 1710 and 
member of the French Academy in 1723. Later 
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he was the head of the household of Maria Lesz- 
czynska, wife of Louis XV. He wrote mucli light 
and graceful verse and some mediocre plays, hut 
is best known for his excellent Ahr6(f6 cliro- 
nologique do Vhistowe do France (1744), an at- 
tempt at a general history of Franco. His 
Memoires (1855) are of value mainly because 
they contain interesting anecdotes of men of note 
in his day. 

HEN'BANE (Hyoscyamus) , A genus of 
solanaceous plants, the members of which are 
mostly annual and biennial herbs, natives of the 
Mediterranean region. The common henbane 
{Hyoseyaimis niger) is not uncommon in waste 
places in the neighborhood of towns and villages 
in Europe, northern Africa, Asia, and as an es- 
cape in the eastern United States. It is also 
cultivated to some extent. It is an annual or 
biennial, somewhat bushy, 1 to 4 feet high, with 
large sinuated or sharply lobed leaves without 
leafstalks, and large, dingy yellow flowers, with 
brownish-red or purple veins. The whole plant 
is covered with clammy hairs and has a nauseous 
smell, which gives warning of its strong nar- 
cotic, poisonous quality. Cases of poisoning by 
henbane are not rare, since Its root somcw^hat 
resembles small parsnips. The seeds contain in 
largest quantity the peculiar alkaloid hyoscya- 
mine, on which the properties of the plant chiefly 
depend. The symptoms of poisoning by henbane 
are similar to 'those produced by other narcotic 
poisons, and the proper treatment is the same 
as in cases of poisoning by opium. In medicine 
the leaves are commonly used externally. They 
are gathered and quickly dried when the plant 
is in full flower. Fomentations of henbane arc 
applied to painful glandular swellings, parts 
affected with neuralgia, etc., and are often found 
to afford relief. Their action is almost the same 
as that of belladonna, and tincture and extract 
of henbane are often administered in cases of 
annoying cough, spasmodic asthma, and other 
diseases that seem to demand sedatives and anti- 
spasmodics. Henbane is also employed to calm 
mental irritation and to induce sleep. For many 
cases it has one groat advantage over laudanum 
in not producing constipation. The other species 
of henbane possess similar properties. In Greece 
the dried stalks of Ilyoscyctmus alhus are smoked 
to allay toothache. 

HENCKE, Karl Lxjdwiq (1793-1866). 

A German astronomer, born at Driesen, where he 
was long postmaster. He discovered the planet- 
oids Astrsea (1845) and Hebe (1847) and con- 
tributed some additions to previous lists of stel- 
lar magnitudes to Peter's Zeitschrift fur Astroh 
nomie (1860) and the Monthly Notes of the 
Astronomical Society (1859). 

HENCKEED, hgpk'el, Kjurl Friedrich ( 1864- 
) . A German author. He was born in Han- 
over and studied at the universities of Berlin, 
Heidelberg, Munich, and Zurich. He lived abroad, 
in Switzerland (Lenzburg and Zurich), in Italy 
(Milan), and in Belgium (Brussels), and was 
well acquainted with the modern literatures of 
Europe, on which he frequently lectured, be- 
sides giving readings from his own poems. 
In 1896-1905 he was his own publisher in Zurich 
and Leipzig. He settled in Munich in 1908. His 
poetry is revolutionary and socialistic in its 
tendency. Among his books are: Skizzenhuch 
(1884) j Sirophen (1887); Diorama (1889); a 
collected edition in 1898; Gipfel und Qrilnde 
(1904); Mem Lied (1906); Sokwingungen 
(1907); Im Weitergehn (1911). 


HBN'DERSON. A city and the county scat 
of Henderson Co., Ky., 12 miles below Evans- 
ville, Tnd., on the Louisville, Tlcnderson, and 8t. 
Jjouis, the Louisville and Nashvill(‘, and the 
Illinois Central railroads, and on ilie Ohio Hiver 
(Map: Kentucky, 0 4). A magnificimt iiridgc 
crossos the Ohio at this point. Among the at- 
tractions of the place are Atkinson Park, con- 
taining 100 acres, and the county fair grounds. 
The city has fine public-school buildings, a Car- 
negie library, and a well-equipped sanatorium. 
Henderson controls an important trade in to- 
bacco, corn, wheat, and fruit, particularly apples ; 
and among its industrial establishments are cot- 
ton and woolen mills, grain elevators, toliaceo 
stemmeries, hominy mills, saw and planing mills, 
a furniture factory, wagon works, extensive coal 
mines, box factories, etc. First incorporated in 
1797, the city is now governed by a mayor and 
a common council. The water works, gas plant, 
and electric-light plant are owned and operated 
by the municipality. Pop., 1900, 10,272; 1010, 
11,452; 1914 (U. S. est.), 11,953. In 1005 two 
towns, Auduhoii and Eelgewood, were annexed. 

HENDERSON. A town and tlie county S(‘at 
of Vance Co., N. 0., 43 miles north by east of 
Raleigh, on the Seaboard Air Line and the South- 
ern railroad (Map: North Carolhia, D 1). It 
carries on an important trade in tobacco and 
cotton and has several extensive tobacco ware- 
houses, cotton mills, bagging mills, cottonHc'ed- 
oil mills, buggy and automobile facioricH, (de. 
Settled in 1820, Henderson was first incorporated 
in 1842. Under a charter last nwised iti D12, 
the government is vested in a mayor, biennially 
elected, and a municipal council! Pop., 1000, 
3746; 1910, 4503. 

HENDERSON. A city and the county seat 
of Chester Co., Tenn., 18 nul(‘s south(‘aHt of 
Jackson, on tlio Mobile and Ohio Railroad (Map; 
Tennessee, B 3). It is the seat of the National 
Teachers' Normal and Business College and a 
county high school. Henderson is the (‘(mtro of 
an agricultural region and has some manufac- 
tures and considerable cotton trade. Po])., 1010, 
1087. 

HENDERSON. The county seat of Rusk 
Co., Tex., 232 miles by rail north l>y east of 
Houston, on the Timpson and lleiulersou and 
the International and Great Northern railroads 
(Map: Texas, E 3). It has a normal college. 
There are cotton gins, a pottery, an oil mill, a 
saw mill, a handle factory, a machine shop, and 
a creamery, and a trade in cotton, live stock, 
etc. Pop., 1914 (local est.), 4500. 

HENDERSON, Alexatstdkr ( e. 1583-1 646 ) , 
One of the greatest men in Scottish history and, 
next to Knox, the most renowned ecclesiastic of 
Scotland. Ho was born in the Parish of Criecdi, 
Fifeshire, about 1583, and educated at St. An- 
drews (M.A., 1603). Tie was presented to the 
living of Leuchars (1614) by Arclibishop Glad- 
stanes, and, turning from Episcopacy to the 
ardent support of Presbyterianism, became one 
of the most influential ministers of Scotland. In 
1639 he was transferred to Edinburgh. He was 
mainly responsible for the National Oovemant, 
which was publicly signed in Grey Friars 
Church, Edinburgli, 1638. During the troubled 
times of Charles I's reign Henderson's influence 
was felt in the negotiations for peace between 
the Scottish ecclesiastics and the court, and 
when Charles visited Scotland in state (1641) 
Henderson attended him as chaplain, and later 
on went to Oxford to mediate between the King 
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and Parliament. In 1G43 Henderson was elected 
moderator for the third time in the General As- 
sembly at Edinburgh and in that capacity pre- 
sented a draft of the famous Solemn League and 
Covenant, an instrument against prelacy which 
was generally accepted by the Puritans. With 
Baillie, Putherford, and others, Henderson repre- 
sented Scotland in the Westminster Assembly, 
when the Solemn League, with slight modifica- 
tions, passed both Houses and became law for the 
two kingdoms. When in 1646 the King joined 
the Scottish army and retired with it to New- 
castle, he sent for Henderson and discussed the 
systems of Church government in a number of 
papers. Henderson died at Edinburgh, Aug. 19, 
1646, and his death was the occasion of a na- 
tional mourning in Scotland. For his life, con- 
sult Aiton (Edinburgh, 1836). 

HENDEBSON, Andeew (c.1705-75). A Scot- 
tish maker and seller of books. He was born in 
Hoxburghshire and was educated at Aberdeen 
and in Edinburgh, where he afterward was a 
high-school teacher as well as a tutor in titled 
families. He was in London when his first 
book was published, a translation of Voltaire^s 
Charles Xll of Sweden (1734), but was back 
in his native land in time to witness the Jacob- 
ite uprising and to describe it in A History 
oft1ie Bel)elUon, lU5andllj^6 (1748). He be- 
gan his bookselling at Long Acre, London, but 
continued to produce histories such as Frederick^ 
King of Sweden (1752) and William the Con- 
queror (1764); memoirs such as Dr, Archibald 
Cameron (1753), Field-Marshal Leopold^ Count 
Daun (Pr. trans., 1757), and Field-Marshal 
James Keith (1758) ; and controversial and mis- 
cellaneous writings. His best book is, perhaps, 
The Life of William Augustus, Duke of Cumber- 
land (1766). 

HENBEBSON, Archibald (1877- ). An 

American professor of mathematics and writer, 
largely on the drama. He was born at Salisbury 
N. C., w^as educated at the University of North 
Carolina (A.B., 1898; Ph.D., 1902), and studied 
also at Chicago, CamlDridge, and Berlin universi- 
ties, and at the Sorbonne (Paris). After 1899 
he taught at the University of North Carolina, 
becoming professor of pure mathematics in 1908. 
His publications include: Lines on the Cubic 
Surface (1911) ; Interpreters of Life and the 
M odern Spirit (1911) ; Mark Twain (1911) ; 
George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works 
(1911); Forerunners of the Republic (1913); 
The Life and Times of Richard Henderson 
(1913); European Dramatists (1913); The 
Changing Drama (1914). 

HENDEBSON, Charles Haotord (1861- 
). An American educator, born in Phila- 
delphia and educated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania (B.S., 1882) and at Zurich (Ph.D., 
1892). For two years (1883-85) he was lec- 
turer at Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, and 
then, after a year of editorial work for the Sci- 
entific American, was connected with the Phila- 
delphia Manual Training High School as science 
teacher and principal from 1886 to 1896. From 
1898 to 1900 he directed the Pratt Institute 
High School in Brooklyn, and for two years he 
was assistant literary editor of the Philadelphia 
Press, His publications include: The Elements 
of Physics (1900); Education and the Larger 
Life (1902); John Percy field (1903); Children 
of Good Fortune ( 1905 ) ; The Country mam 
(1907); The JAghied Lamp (1908); Pay-Day 
(1911) ; What is it to be Educated? (1914). 


HENDEBSON, Charles Eichmond (1848- 
1915). An American sociologist, born in Coving- 
ton, Ind. He graduated at the University of 
Chicago in 1870 and at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in 1873. From 1873 to 1883 he was pastor 
afc Terre Haute (Ind.) and from 1S83 to 1892 
at Detroit. Appointed in 1892 assistant profes- 
sor of sociology at Chicago University, he was 
afterward advanced to the full professorship. In 
1898-99 he was president of the National Con- 
ference of Charities, in 1902 president of the 
National Prison Association, and in 1910 of the 
International Prison Congress, In 1907 he 
served as secretary of the Illinois Commission 
on Occupational Diseases. His works include 
The Development of Doctrine in the Epistles 
(1894); The Social Spiy'it in America (1896); 
Social Settlements (1897); Social Elements 
(1898); An Introduction to the Study of the 
Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent Classes 
(1898; 2d ed., enlarged, 1901) ; Modem Prison 
Systems (57th Congress, 2d Session, House 
Document No. 452, 1903) ; Modem Methods of 
Charity (1904); Industrial Insurance in the 
United States (1907); Social Duties from a 
Christian Point of Yiew (1909) ; Education in 
Relation to Sex (1909); Social Programmes of 
the West (1913). 

HENDEBSON, Sir David (1862- ). A 

British military aviator, born in Glasgow, Scot- 
land. He entered the army in 1883, became 
captain in 1890, served in 1898 in the Sudan, 
where he was mentioned in the dispatches and 
was brevetted major; and he participated in 
the South African War, during which he was 
wounded, was mentioned in dispatches twice, 
and was brevetted lieutenant colonel. Subse- 
quently he was promoted to the rank of briga- 
dier general, was made director of military 
training in 1912, and in 1913 was placed in 
charge of the organization of the Royal Flying 
Corps. When the War in Europe (q.v.) broke 
out in 1914, he went to the front as chief of this 
corps. For efficient work in locating the Ger- 
man batteries and movements of troops and in 
destroying the air machines of the enemy, Hen- 
derson was mentioned twice in the dispatches of 
Field Marshal Sir John French, was officially 
praised by General Joffre, and was promoted 
major general in November. In June of the 
same year he had been made K.C.B. He pub- 
lished The Art of Reconnaissance (1907). 

HENDEBSON, David Beemher (1840-1906). 
An American statesman, born at Old Deer, Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland. He went to Illinois in 
1846, to Iowa in 1849, graduated at Upper Iowa 
University (Fayette, Iowa), studied law in an 
office at Dubuque, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1865. In 1861 he enlisted as a private in the 
Twelfth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, was 
elected and commissioned first lieutenant of 
Company C, and served until discharged, Feb. 
26, 1863, owing to the loss of a leg at the battle 
of Corinth. From May, 1863, to June, 1864, he 
was commissioner of the board of enrollment of 
the Third Iowa District, and then reentered the 
army as colonel of the Forty-sixth Iowa Volun- 
teer Infantry, in which rank he served to the 
close of the war. From 1865 until his resigna- 
tion in 1869 he was collector of internal rev- 
enue for the Third Iowa District, in 1869 began 
to practice law as member of a Dubuque firm, 
and in’ 1869-71 was Assistant United States 
District Attorney for the Northern Division of 
the District of Iowa. He was elected to the 
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Federal House of Representatives in 1882, as a 
Republican from the Third Iowa District, was 
eliairman of the Committee on Judiciary, and a 
member of the Committee on Rules m the Fifty- 
fourth and Fifty- fifth Congresses, and in 1809, 
at the organization of the Fifty-sixth Congress, 
was elected to succeed T. B. Reed, resigned, as 
Speaker of the House. He was also chairman 
of the Iowa delegation at three national Re- 
publican conventions. In Congress he acquired 
reputation for his skill in debate and the wise 
conduct of his important legislative oflice. 

HENDERSON, Ebenezeb (1784-1858). A 
Scottish missionary and linguist. He was born 
of poor and humble parents in Fifeshire, Nov. 
17, 1784. He worked as a elockmaker and shoe- 
maker, but in 1803 entered Robert Haldane’s 
seminary in Edinburgh and studied theology. 
He planned in 1805 to accompany the Rev. John 
Paterson to India; but as they could not sail 
from England, they went to Denmark, where 
he located at Elsinore and devoted himself to 
the distribution of Bibles in the Scandinavian 
countries. In the course of his labors he visited 
Sweden and Lapland, Iceland, Denmark, and 
Germany. In 1818 ho accompanied Dr. Pater- 
son through Russia as far as Tiflis, and until 
1825, when the Russo-Greek church induced the 
Czar to interdict the Bible Society, he resided 
at St. Petersburg. Returning home, he was 
appointed tutor of the Mission College, Gosport, 
and from 1830 till 1850 was professor of Orien- 
tal languages in Highbury Congregational Col- 
lege. He died at Mortlake, May 16, 1858. His 
linguistic attainments were very, great; his 
knowledge included, besides the classical and 
European languages, Hebrew, Syriac, Ethiopian, 
Russian, Arabic, Tatar, Persian, Turkish, Ar- 
menian, Manchu, Mongolian, and Coptic. The 
first Bible society in Denmark was organized 
by him (1814); he was associated with the 
London Religious Tract Society and the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gosi)cl among the 
Jews. He published an accotmt of his travels in 
Iceland (1818), Russia (1826), The Vaudois: 
A Tour to the Valleifs of Piedmont (J845), sev- 
eral volumes of Bible annotations ; enlarged 
Charles Buck’s Theological Dictionary ( 1833 ) ; 
and edited numerous volumes of other writers. 
His Memoirs were edited by his daughter (Lon- 
don, 1850). 

HENDERSON, George Francis Robert 
(1854-1003). A British soldier and military 
historian, born at St. Holier, Jersey, and edu- 
cated at Leeds Grammar School and at St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Commissioned a second 
lieutenant in 1878, he served with Graham’s 
brigade in Egypt. His studies while at various 
stations resulted in The Campaign of FrederieJes- 
lurg (1889; 3d ed., 1801); T^ Battle of 8pi^ 
cheren {1S91 ) ; Stonewall Jaokson and the Amer- 
ican Civil War (2 vols., 1898; 4th cd., 1011). 
In 1890 he became a military instructor on tac- 
tics and administration at Sandhurst, from 
1892 to 1899 was professor of military art and 
history at the Staff College, in 1900 was direc- 
tor of military intelligence under Lord Roberts 
in South Africa, and then, returning because 
of ill health, he revised the infantry drill book 
and undertook to write a history of the South 
African War. He came to hold 'first rank as a 
military historian. Many of his lectures and 
papers were collected and published by Captain 
Malcolm in 1906 under the title The Science 
of Wa/r, 


HENDERSON, James Pinckney (1808-58). 
An American soldier and political lcad(T. 11c 
was born in Lincoln Co., N. C., practiced law 
in Mississippi, wont to Texas in 1836, and 
served as brigadier general during the revolu- 
tion of that year. He was Secretary of State 
of the Texan Republic in 1837-39, was a min- 
ister to England and France to secure the recog- 
nition of Texan independence, and went to Wash- 
ington in 1844 to secure annexation. H(i was 
a member of the Texas Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1845 and in the following year was 
elected first Governor of the State after annexa- 
tion. He served in the Mexican War and v^aw 
])rosented with a sword by Congress. In 1857 
he was appointed Senator from Texas as a 
State-Rights Democrat. 

HENDERSON, John (1747-85). An Eng- 
lish actor of Scottish descent, native of Cheap - 
side, London. In Bath (1772) he made bis 
debut as Hamlet, was fairly successful in otlier 
Shakespearean roles, and came to be known as 
“Bath Roscius.” In 1777 he was acting at the 
Haymarket, London, and for the two following 
years was with Sheridan at Drury Lane, making 
iiimsolf famous as Shylock and FalstafF, besides 
creating characters in plays of Sliirley, CumbcT- 
land, Jephson, and Mackenzie. He was engaged 
at Covent Garden from 1770 until his death and 
was ever remembered gratefully by Mrs. Sid- 
dons, whom he had encouraged, and by many 
others of the profession, though Garrick was 
jealous of him, and he had earned the ill will of 
Colman, another actor manager, by his powers 
of mimicry. The deficiencies of Henderson’s 
voice and person wore overbalanced by the 
superior qualities of his mind, and h<^ achieved 
special renown as a reader and a reciter of 
dramatic monologues. Gainsborough, his inti- 
mate friend, painted his picture, and tln'ro are 
portraits of him also by Stuart and Romney. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. With 
SJieridan, he wrote Practical Method of Reading 
and Writing English Poetry. 

HENDERSON, John Brooks (1826-1913). 
An American lawyer and public oflicial, born in 
Pittsylvania Co., Va. He received an acadeinie 
education, studied law and began its ])nictice 
in 1848, and was a member of the Missouri 
Legislature in 1848 and in 1866-57. Ifo par- 
ticipated in the Missouri Convention of 1861-63 
to decide the (question of secession, served as 
United States Senator from 1802 to 1809, was 
special commissioner in 1807 to make pe.ace with 
the Indian tribes of the West, was Republican 
candidate for Governor of Missouri in 1872, 
and as special United States Attorney he aided 
in the prosecution of the Whisky Ring of St. 
Louis in 1875. In 1884 he was president of 
the Republican National Convention at Gbi- 
cago. Ho is remembered also as the author of 
the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
(prohibiting slavery). 

HENDERSON, Peter (1822-90). A Scot- 
tish- American horticulturist, born at Pathhcacl, 
Scotland. He came to America in 1843 and 
engaged in horticultural pursuits. In 1862 ho 
opened a seed store in New York City and in 
1871 undertook the seed business on a large 
scale under the firm name of Peter Henderson 
<& Co. He was not only very successful as a 
seed merchant, but also did much to develop 
improved varieties of horticultural plants. He 
has been deservedly called “tlie father of horti- 
culture and ornamental gardening” in the 
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United States. He wrote mneli for horticultural 
journals and was the author of the epoch-making 
book entitled PraoUcal Floriculture (1867), 
which has passed through many editions. Some 
of his other works are: Gardening for Profit 
(1866); Gardening for Pleasure (1875); Gar- 
den and Farm Topics (1884). 

HENDERSON, Richakd (1734^85). An 
American pioneer, born in Hanover Co., Va. 
He removed to Granville Co., N. C., in 1762, 
studied law, was admitted to the bar, and in 
1769 was appointed associate justice of the 
Superior Court. After the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the organization of the State 
government in North Carolina, he was reelected 
judge, but was prevented from accepting that 
position by his participation in a scheme or- 
ganized under tlie name of the Transylvania 
Land Company, by which in 1775 the Cherokee 
Indians were induced to transfer to the com- 
pany all the land lying between the Cumber- 
land River, the Cumberland Mountains, and 
the Kentucky River, and situated south of the 
Ohio. This territory, half as large as the pres- 
ent State of Kentucky, was organized by Hen- 
derson and his associates into a political com- 
munity, with president, legislature, and judges; 
but the State of Virginia annulled the purchase 
from the Indians, whose chiefs had signed the 
Treaty of Watauga for the purposes of the trans- 
fer. Nevertheless the enterprise and success of 
Henderson and his friends in colonization and 
settlement were rewarded by the Virginia Leg- 
islature with the grant of a tract of land 12 
miles square on the Ohio River, below the mouth 
of Greene River. In 1779 Judge Henderson was 
appointed one of six commissioners to run the 
line between Virginia and North Carolina into 
PowelTs valley. After a short residence in 
Nashville, Tenn., where he practiced law, he re- 
turned to North Carolina and engaged in farm- 
ing on a large scale. 

HENDERSON, Thomas (1798-1844). A 
Scottish astronomer, born at Dundee and edu- 
cated at the academy of that city. He had to go 
to work at 15, but all his spare time was spent 
on astronomy. From 1819 to 1831 he was secre- 
tary to the Earl of Lauderdale and to Lord 
Jeffrey and during this period became known 
to astronomers in Edinburgh and to the Royal 
Society of London. In 1831 he was made As- 
tronomer Royal at the Cape of Good Hopes suc- 
ceeding Fellows, but resided two years later; 
was appointed Astronomer Royal for Scotland, 
professor of practical astronomy at Edinburgh, 
and director of the Calton Hill Observatory. 
Henderson wrote contributions, on the orbits of 
several comets, to the Astronomische Nach- 
richten and published five volumes of his ob- 
servations (1838-43; continued by Smyth, 1843- 
52). He is best known for his new method of 
calculating occultations, his determination of the 
parallax of a Centauri, and his remarkable abil- 
ity in astronomical computation. 

'HENDERSON, William James (1855- 
) . An American musical critic and scholar, 
born at Newark, N. J. He graduated from 
Princeton in 1876 and immediately began work 
as a journalist, serving in 1883 as a reporter, 
jpour years later as the musical critic of the 
New York Times, and in 1902 of the New York 
Siin. Later he received the appointment of lec- 
turer on musical history in the New York Col- 
lege of Music. In 1914 he was elected a 
member of the National Institute of Arts and 


Letters, Besides writing the librettos to a 
number of light operas and also to Damrosch’s 
Cyrano de Bergerac, he published: What is 
Good Music? (1898) ; How Music Developed 
(1899); The Orchestra and Orchestral Music 
(1902); Richard Wagner (1901); Modern 
Musical Drift (1904) ; The Art of the Singer 
(1006); Some Forerunners of Italian Opera 
(1911). Besides these, he published Pipes and 
Timbrels, poems (1905), stories, and a novel, 
The Soul of a Tenor (1912). 

HENDERSON, Yandell (1873- ). An 

American physiologist, born at Louisville, Ky. 
He was educated at Yale University (B.A., 
1895; Pli.D., 1898) and studied at the univer- 
sities of Marburg (1899) and Munich (1900). 
At the Yale Medical School he became instruc- 
tor in physiology in 1900, assistant professor in 
1903, and professor in 1911. He served as en- 
sign in the United States navy during the 
Spanish- American War and became a consult- 
ing surgeon for the United States Bureau of 
Mines. He was a member of the Connecticut 
House of Delegates, served as vice chairman of 
the Connecticut delegation to the first National 
Convention of the Progressive party, and was 
Progressive candidate for Congress in 1912. He 
is coauthor of Report of Pikers Peak Expedition 
(1913) and is author of Shook: or, The Patho- 
logical Physiology of Some Modes of Death 
(1914). 

HEN'DERSONVILLE. A city and the 
county seat of Henderson Co., N. C., 22 miles 
south by east of Asheville, on the Southern Rail- 
way (Map: North Carolina, C 4). It has a 
canneiy, hosiery mills, creamery, lumber yard, 
etc., and considerable trade in potatoes, cabbages, 
and apples. The city is a popular summer resort 
and contains a Carnegie library, hospital, and 
the Blue Ridge School for ’Boys. The water 
works are owned by the city. Hendersonville has 
adopted the commission form of government. 
Pop., 1900, 1917; 1910, 2818. 

HEN'DON. A town in Middlesex, England, 
situated on the picturesque coach route from 
London to St. Alban’s and on the Midland Rail- 
road, 6 miles northwest of St. Pancras Station, 
London (Map: London, 0 6). Po-p., 1901, 22,- 
450; 1911, 38,806. 

HEN'DRICK, David., See Chass^i, Baeon. 

HENGDRICKS, Thomas Andrews (1819-85). 
An American politician. He was born near 
Zanesville, Ohio, was early taken by his parents 
to Indiana, graduated at South Hanover College 
in 1841, and two years later was admitted to 
the bar. He practiced his profession with suc- 
cess in Indiana, was a Democratic member of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature and the State Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1851, and was a member of 
Congress from 1851 to 1855. Appointed Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office by President 
Pierce, he served until 1859. He was United 
States Senator from 1863 to 1869 and in 1868 
was a candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for President. In the next presidential election, 
the Democratic candidate, Horace Greeley, having 
died before the casting of the electoral votes, 
they were given to Hendricks. He was Governor 
of Indiana from 1873 to 1877, He ran for Vice 
President of the United States on the ticket with 
Samuel J. Tilden in 1876 and was elected Vice 
President in 1884 on the ticket with Grover 
Cleveland, but died Nov. 25, 1885. 

HEN^DRICKSON, George Lincoln (1865- 
). An American Latinist, born at Win- 
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Chester, 111, He was educated at Beloit College, 
the Johns Hopkins University, and the universi- 
ties of Bonn and Berlin. He was professor of 
Latin at the University of Wisconsin from 1891 
to 1896 and at the . University of Chicago from 
1897 to 1907. In 1907 he was called to Yale 
University. His writings include frequent con- 
tributions to the American Journal of Philol- 
ogy and to Classical Philology on ^ subjects 
relating to the history of Latin literature. 
Especially worthy of mention are “The Dra- 
matic Satura and the Old Comedy at Rome” 
and “A Pre-Varronian Chapter of Roman Lit- 
erary History,” in American Journal of Phi- 
lology^ XV, xix (1894, 1898); “The Origin and 
Meaning of the Ancient Characters of Style,” in 
American Journal of Philology, xxvi (1905); 
“Satura — The Genesis of a Literary Form,” in 
Classical Philology, vi (1911). 

HEHDBIX, Eugene Russell (1847- ). 

An American Methodist Episcopal bishop, born 
at Fayette, Mo. Graduating from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 1867 and from Union Theological Sem- 
inary in 1869, in 1870 he entered the ministry 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. From 
1878 to 1886 he was president of Central College, 
Fayette, Mo,; in 1886 he was elected Bishop. 
He was president of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America in 1908-12, and 
in 1900 was fraternal delegate of his church 
to the Wesleyan conference of England. He 
is author of: Around the World (1878) — he 
made official visits to various countries and 
founded his church’s mission in Korea; Shilled 
Labor for the Master (1900) ; The Religion of 
the Incarnation ( 1903 ) ; The Personality of the 
Holy Spirit (1904) ; Christas Table Talk (1908). 

HE3SrDBIX COLLEGE. An institution of 
higher learning under the auspices of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, founded at Con- 
way, Ark., in 1884. It is a college of liberal 
arts only and has no professional departments. 
It confers only two degrees, B.A. and B.S. The 
number of students in 1914 was 264, and the in- 
structors numbered 12. The productive endow- 
ment in that year was $300,000, and the value 
of the college grounds and buildings was $300,- 
000. The college has an annual income of about 
$30,000. In 1913-14 a new president’s house was 
erected by the alumni a*t a cost of $16,000. The 
general education board in 1914 awarded $100,000 
on condition that the college raise $300,000. Of 
this sum $250,000 is to be added to the endow- 
ment and $150,000 is to be expended on new 
buildings. The library contains 14,000 volumes. 
The president in 1914 was Rev. J. H. Reyn- 
olds, LL.D. 

EtEE’EQXTEIT, hSn^e-kSn; Mecff. Sp» h§n'S-k6n^. 
The Mexican name of the plant Agave fourcroy- 
des and of the fibre produced from its leaves. 
The plant closely resembles the maguey plant 
(A. cantata) and the true sisal plant (A, sisa- 
lana) (see Hemp, Sisal), but its fibre, largely 
used in making binder twine, is not quite so 
valuable as the fibre of these two species, Hene- 
quen is a native of Mexico, where it is largely 
cultivated, particularly in Yucatan, The plant 
lives from 15 to 25 years. The stems when ma- 
ture range from about 2 to 5 feet in height. The 
fibre, from 3 to 6 feet long, is commercially 
known as sisal, or Mexican sisal, although the 
term,' “sisaT' is considered more appropriately 
applied to the fibre of A. sisatana» Mexico ex- 
ports about 120,000 tons of henequOn fibre 
annually. 


HE'JSTEY, Fbancts Joseph (1859- ). An 

American lawyer, noted as a prosecutor of graft- 
ers. He was born at Lima, K. Y., and studied at 
the University of California (1879-80) and at 
the Hastings Law School (1883-84). After an 
adventurous early career in the cattle busiiu'ss 
in Arizona (1885-89) and as an Indian trader 
at Fort Apache, Ariz. (1886-88), he practiced 
law at Tucson, Ariz., until 1895. Tie partici- 
pated in the Mexican land-grant cases, tlim^ of 
which he argued before the United States Su- 
preme Court. After serving as Attorn ey-G(m(‘ral 
of Arizona in 1803-94, he moved to San Fran- 
cisco in 1895 and took up private ])raeiice. Kav- 
ing undertaken, at the request of Attoriiey-G(‘n- 
eral Knox, the prosecution of land -fraud biases 
at Portland, Oreg., ho obtained the indictment 
and removal from office of United States Attor- 
ney Hall, the indictment and conviction of S(‘n- 
ator Mitchell, and the punishment of other poli- 
ticians and officeholders. During a part of 
this period he was United Statens District At- 
torney for Oregon. In 1906 his investigation 
of municipal corruption in San Francisc‘o at- 
tracted nation-wide attention. The disclosure's 
made at this time resulted in the convictioTi, 
among other officeholders, of Mayor Eugene 
Smitz and of the notorious political “boss,” Abe 
Ruef. Consult Lincoln StelTens, “Tb(‘ Making 
of a Figliter,” in the American Alaga^ina (JS3ew 
York, August, 1907). 

HEHGEST, hSng'gSst, or HEKGIST, and 
HOB'S A. The legendary leaders of the first 
Germanic invaders of Britain. About 44i) a.d. 
a band of Jutes landed at I^lbbsflec't on the island 
of Thanet. They came from the ])on insula now 
called Jutland and, according to tradition, were 
in three vessels. Tradition has assigned to thinr 
leaders the names of ITcngest and llorsa — one 
meaning ‘the horse’ and the other ‘the mar(‘.’ It 
is now generally held that tliese names are myth- 
ical. This point of view is confirmed by Die 
fact that Hengest is the name assigned to the 
hero of many dillerent traditions. The cromlech 
called Wayland Smithy has sometimes been des- 
ignated as a monument to ITcngest and Jlorsa. 
Consult Elton, Origins of English History (Lon- 
don, 1882), See Anglo-Saxons. 

HEKGSTEISTBBBG, bSng'sten-bSrK, Eiinst 
Wilhelm (1802-69). The leader of the Con- 
servative school of theologians in Germany dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth c(miury. lie 
was born in Westphalia, Oct. 20, 1802, the son of 
a clergyman. He studied at Bonn and b<icame 
tutor in Basel (1822-24). Going to Berlin in 
1824 as privatdocent, he put himself at the head 
of a rising orthodox school and with most con- 
scientious devotedness made the scientific defense 
of their principles the aim of his labors in the 
university and through the press. He was made 
professor extraordinary in 1826 and full pro- 
fessor in 1828. As editor of the EvangoUsoho 
Kirohensseitung, begun in 1827, he combated 
rationalism even in its mildest forms, seeking to 
restore the orthodoxy and Church discipline of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. With 
the same view were written all his principal 
works: Chris tologie des alien Testaments (1829- 
35; 2d ed,, 3854-57) ; Beitrago mr Einleikmg 
ins alte Testament (1831-39) ; Kommentwr iHwr 
die Psalmen (1842-45; 2d ed., 1850) ; Das Hohe- 
lied Salomoms ausgelegt (1853) ; and others de- 
voted to the defense of the old interpretation 
and criticism of the Scriptures against the re- 
sults of modern bibJmal science. Hengstonborg’s 
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influence in ecclesiastical matters also was em- 
ployed in carrying out the high Lutheran dog- 
mas of the Church, of Church offices, and of 
the sacraments, by persecution of sectaries, by 
opposition to the union of Lutherans and Re- 
formed, and by attempts to depose from their 
chairs Gesenius, Wegscheider, De Wette, and 
other rationalistic teachers in the universities. 
He died in Berlin, May 28, 1869. Among his 
later works were: Die Weissagimgen des Prophe- 
ten Ezekiel (1867—68); Oeschichte des Reiches 
Gottes unter dem alteri Bunde (1869-71); Das 
Buck Hioh erlautert (1870-75). Most of his ex- 
egetical and critical works have been translated. 
For his life, consult Bachmann and Schmalen- 
bach (Giitersloh, 1876-92). Consult also Lich- 
tenberger, History of German Theology in the 
Nineteenth Century (New York, 1889). 

HEN HAWK, Hen Harries, or Chicken 
Hawk. A hawk which attacks poultry. This 
definition includes an extensive list and variety 
of birds of prey, if the entire English-speaking 
world is considered, and the accusation is not 
always a fair one, as the offense is occasional 
rather tlian habitual with many of the birds 
against which it is charged. The term ^ffien har- 
rier” is British and belongs to the subfamily 
Circinae, represented in the United States by the 
innocent marsh hawk ( q.v. ) . Many of the eagles 
and larger falcons, as well as some of the smaller 
ones, do now and then swoop upon domestic 
fowls ; yet these robberies constitute only a small 
proportion of their food, which mainly consists 
of small mammals, frogs, grasshoppers, and other 
insects. In certain places the smaller falcons 
may become a serious local nuisance to the poul- 
try keeper, especially in winter; but in general 
the harm they do ^s far more than compensated 
for by their service to agriculturists in destroy- 
ing injurious rodents and insects. The miscel- 
laneous destruction of hawks and owls is there- 
fore unwise. The species Commonly called hen 
hawks includes two birds, the red-tailed and the 
red-shouldered hawk. See Buzzard. 

Red-Tailed Hawk. The redtail {Buteo hore- 
alls) is one of the largest, most numerous, and 
most widely distributed of North American buz- 
zard hawks. It is from 19 to 25 inches long, and 
its spread of wings is from 49 to 58 inches. In 
maturity the upper surface is blackish brown, 
variegated with whitish and dull rust color, the 
last tint growing brighter on the npper surface 
of the tail, which has a blackish crossband near 
the end. The undersurface of the body is huffy 
white, the belly marked with dark streaks. 
Young specimens show a dark zone across the 
lower part of the breast, and from 6 to 10 reg- 
ular dark bands across the gray tail. West- 
ern specimens vary a good deal and were de- 
scribed as separate species by early writers. The 
majority of them leave the Northern States in 
winter and migrate in large flocks. They build 
their nests in tall trees. Their food includes all 
the mammals from the size of a squirrel down- 
ward, and all sorts of birds from grouse and 
rails to sparrows; but this larger game is far 
outnumbered by the smaller gophers, mice, frogs, 
insects, and carrion upon which they principally 
subsist. Fisher declares that it has been demon- 
strated by careful examination of stomachs that 
poultry and game birds do not constitute more 
than 10 per cent of the food of this bird, 

Red-Shouldered Hawk. This species {Buteo 
Uneatus) is rather less in size than the redtail 
and generally more reddish in plumage, especially 
VoL. XI.— 10 


bright on the shoulders, while the lower parts 
(whitish in the young) are everywhere rusty in 
color, transversely barred with a darker tint. 
The tail is black, covered by about six bands of 
white. It is a rather heavy, sluggish bird and 
lives throughout the year south of the Great 
Lakes, frequenting lowlands and marshes, except 
in the spring, when it retires to the woods for 
breeding purposes. The great tree-built nest is 
often begun before the end of February. This 
hawk's diet is exceedingly varied and includes 
a larger proportion of frogs and snakes than the 
redtaiPs. It preys principally on mice, however, 
and almost never attacks poultry, so that its 
reputation as a hen hawk is undeserved. On the 
contrary, its work is of the highest benefit to 
farmers, wlio should carefully preserve it. A 
similar species, Swainson’s hawk, of the Western 
interior, is equally beneficial and worthy of pro- 
tection because of the great numbers of gophers, 
locusts, and the like it kills at all seasons. 

Chicken Hawks. Under this head may be 
mentioned a few of the smaller destructive fal- 
cons. The goshawk and gyrfaleon (qq.v.) are 
so rare that the harm resulting from them is 
small. The sharp-shinned hawk {Accipiter ve- 
lox) is a true falcon and inhabits all of North 
America, migrating annually from the northern 
districts to the warmer parts. It is about 1 foot 
long, -Its pointed wings stretch about 2 feet, 
and they enable it to fly with extreme swiftness 
and power. In color it is uniformly grayish 
above, darker on the crown, and the tail is 
crossed by several blackish bands; below, the 
surface is white, with breast and sides barred 
dusky or rufous. It takes its name from the 
sharp front of the tarsi. Its courage and bold- 
ness are admirable, but they are unfortunately 
directed mainly against birds, which constitute 
almost all of its food. Where it settles on a 
farm it lives upon young chickens, since these 
are more easily caught than wild birds; and it 
stays in the neighborhood until it is killed or 
the supply of poultry is exhausted. It is to be 
noted in its favor, however, that it preys per- 
sistently upon the English sparrows. Cooper’s 
hawk {Acoipiter cooperi) is nearly twice as large 
as the sharpshin, but closely resembles it in 
color. It is not found much north of the St. 
Lawrence and Saskatchewan valleys, and in* win- 
ter retreats south of the middle part of the 
United States. Like the sharpshin, it feeds 
mainly upon birds and is destructive to English 
sparrows and poultry, with a special fondness 
for domestic pigeons. These two smaller falcons 
and certain owls are responsible for most of the 
evil reputation attaching to the hawk tribe in 
the minds of tmdiscriminating poultry keepers. 

Consult Fisher, Hawks and Owls of the United 
States (Washington, 1893) and Hawks and Owls 
from the Standpoint of a Farmer (ib., 1907). 

HENKE, hgnk'e, Heinrich Philipp Konrad 
(1752-1809). A German Protestant ecclesiasti- 
cal historian, born at Hehlen. He was educated 
at Brunswick and at Helmstedt, where in 1778 
he became professor of philosophy and theology. 
He is best known as author of a valuable Allge- 
meine Geschichte der cliristliohen Kirche (1795- 
1806) . Consult the biography by Wolff and Boll- 
mann (Helmstedt, 1816). — His youngest son, 
Ernest Ludwig Theodor Henke (1804-772), 
born at Helmstedt, was also a Church historian. 
In 1833 he became professor at Jena, and in 
1843 at Marburg, where six years afterward he 
was appointed supervisor of the Theological 
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Seminary. His works include: Georg Calicotus 
und seine Zeit (1853-60); Fa'^st Pius VI F 
(1860) ; Konrad von Marhurg (1861). For his 
biography, consult Mangold (Marburg, 1879). 

HENLE, hen'le, Fbiedeich Gostav Jakob 
(1809-85), A German pathologist and anato- 
mist, born at Fiirth. He studied at Bonn and 
Heidelberg (1827-32) and then became assistant 
to Kudolphi in the anatomical museum at Berlin 
and in 1834 demonstrator of anatomy under 
Johann MUller. Three years later he became 
privatdocent in Berlin and made a specialty of 
microscopic anatomy and pathology. From 1840 
to 1844 he was professor of anatomy and physi- 
ology at Zurich and in the latter year went to 
Heidelberg as professor of anatomy, pathology, 
and physiology. At this time he wrote Hand' 
huch der rationcUen Pathologic (3d ed., 1855), 
which put him in the first rank of the members 
of the rational-physiological school. His most 
important work was Handhuoh der sy sterna,- 
tischen Anatomie des Menschen (3d ed., 1876- 
79), in connection with which he issued Ana- 
tomisoher Handatlas mm Gehrauch im Sexier- 
saal (3d ed., 1895-96). Henle’s other works 
include; Pathologische Untersuchungen (1840); 
Handhuch der allgemeinen Anatom^e (1841); 
Grundriss der Anatomie dcs Menschen, mit Atlas 
(4th ed,, 1901). He also wrote yearly reviews 
on pathology and anatomy for Muller’s Arehiv 
(1838-42) and on anatomy in general in Cann- 
statt’s Jahreshericht (1844-55). In 1841 he 
founded with Pfeufer the Zcitschrift fur ratio- 
nolle Medizin. For his life, consult Merkel 
(Brunswick, 1891). 

HENLEIN, hgn-’Hn, Peter. See Hele. 

HEN'LEY, John (1692-1756), commonly 
known as Orator Henley. An eccentric English 
clergyman, son of Eev. Simon Henley, He was 
born at Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, and edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. While 
an undergraduate, he sent a witty letter to the 
Spectator (1712), After leaving the university 
he became headmaster of the grammar school of 
his native town. He was also ordained and held 
for some time a curacy there. In 1714 he pub- 
lished a rhetorical poem entitled Esther, Queen 
of Persia, He also compiled at this period a 
grammar of seven languages called The Complete 
Linguist (1719-21). Removing to London, he 
was appointed reader at the church of St. Joseph 
the Martyr. He found it agreeable to retire, 
in 1724, to the rectory of Chelinondiston in Suf- 
folk. Again, his talents not being appreciated, 
he left the Church and returned to London, 
where he opened, in 1726, his famous oratory in 
Newport Market. His pompous elocution and 
his strange service drew for a time large congre- 
gations. He struck medals of admission to his 
hall, bearing the device of a star rising to the 
meridian with the motto Ad summa, and be- 
low, Inveniam viam aut faciam. His pulpit 
was covered with velvet and adorned with gold 
and over his altar was raised the inscription 
“The Primitive Eucharist.” In 1730 he became 
a pensioner of Walpole, editing for him the 
rather disreputable periodical called the Hyp 
Doctor, He was ridiculed by Pope, and he fur- 
nished the subject for two plates by Hogarth. 
Fifty manuscript volumes of his lectures were 
deposited in the British Museum. Consult I. 
Disraeli, Calamities of Authors (2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1812) , in which Henley is considered. 

HENLEY, Robert, Earl oe Northinoton. 
See Northinoton. 


HENLEY, Walter de (Ilourislicd 1250). An 
English friar and author of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. He wrote in French a work called Hose- 
bondrie (date unknown), wluch for two centuries 
W'as the best treatise on agriculture. The book 
was several times translated into Latin and Eng- 
lish and once into Welsh. A unique copy of an 
English version is in the possession of the Cam- 
bridge University Library. 

HENLEY, William Ernest ( 1849-1903 ) . 
An EngJish poet, critic, and dramatist, born at 
Gloucester. He was educated at the Crypt 
Grammar School at Gloucester. While ill at a 
hospital in Edinburgh in 1874 — ^which experience 
he afterward embodied in Hospital Rhymes — ^lie 
met Robert Louis Stevenson; and tlie two men, 
in many ways alike, were intimate friends for 
13 years. Together they wrote the plays, Deacon 
Brodie (1879), Bea'U Austin (an admirable com- 
edy), Admiral Guinea, and Robert Maca-iie; and 
Stevenson contributed to several of Idenley’s 
publications. Henley edited (l<S77-78); 

the Magazine of Art (1882-86) ; the Scots Ob- 
server, which was transferred to London as the 
National Observer (1888-03) ; and the Keio Ha- 
view (1893-98). There has been adverse criti- 
cism of Henley for his arraignment of Balfour’s 
Life of Stevenson, which he claimed did not give 
a true idea of his friend’s character. He has 
also been criticized for his point of view in the 
essay on Burns, The Centenary Burns (1807), 
with T. F. Ilcndcrson (terminal essay by 
W. E. IT., reprinted as The JAfe, Genius, and 
Achievement of Robert Burns in 1808). He was 
strong in his likes and dislikes and arrogant, 
even aggressive, in his statement of them. But 
the brilliant style, the acute insight, the tech- 
nique, the pungent felicitous wit, make the work 
a tour de force of criticism, tiis Views and Re- 
views (1890), concerned with literature, and 
Views and Reviews (1902), concerned W'itli art, 
are collected from previous publications. They 
show primarily his own personality, but they 
are never commonplace and never dull. His 
learning is solid, whether he touches on litera- 
ture or art; and ho is always suggestive. As 
a poet, Henley belongs to tlic “fleshly school.” 
In subject and treatment he is essentially mod- 
ern and original. Perhaps his most character- 
istic work is “London Voluntaries,” in Song of 
the Sword (1898). His poetry, like his prose, 
is egotistical; but a certain lyrical passion and 
intensity entitle a group of his poems to good 
hope for a long life. Sometimes his imagery is 
grotesque, and his humor of the grimmest, but 
he had the gift of original and powerful exj)res- 
sion. His GoUeeted Works (New York) ap- 
peared in seven volumes in 1908. He edited 
Lyra Homoa (1891) ; A London Gofdand (1805) ; 
English Lyrics (1897); The Works of Lord 
Byron (1897) ; The Poetry of Wilfrid Blunt 
(1898), with George Wyndham; and wrote 
London Types (1898), with drawings by W. 
Nicholson; A Book of Verses (1888) ; Poems 
(1898); For England's Sake (1900); Hawthorn 
and Lavender, and Other Verses (1001) ; Shake- 
speare, the Edinburgh Folio (1901) ; A Song of 
Speed (1903). The English Illustrated Maga- 
zine, vol. xxix, contains a useful bibliography. 
Consult also L. C. Cornford, W, E, Henley (New 
York, 1913). 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES, t5mz. A town in 
Oxfordshire, England, on the left bank of the 
Thames, 36 miles west of London (Map: Eng- 
land, E 5). It has a fine situation at the foot 
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of the Chiltern Hills and is a favorite boating 
and angling resort, famous for the annual re- 
gatta held here since 1839, in which crews from 
the universities participate. American colleges 
are frequently represented. An elegant stone 
bridge which spans the Thames, the old parish 
church, grammar school, town hall, library and 
reading rooms, are prominent features. Henley 
dates from the Roman occupation and received a 
charter of incorporation from Elizabeth. Pop,, 
1901, 5984; 1911, 6456. Consult Burn, History 
of Henley-on-Thames (London, 1801). 

HENLEY REGATTA. The most famous 
open rowing contest in the world, held annually 
at Henley-on-Thames during the month of July. 
It lasts for three days, during which the gather- 
ing of a brilliant assemblage makes the river 
and its banks a scene of the utmost picturesque- 
ness. This regatta was founded in 1839, when 
the first eight-oar race was rowed for the Grand 
Challenge Cup. The course is 1 mile 550 yards 
in length; owing to the narrowness of the course 
(which is only 110 feet wide), all races are rowed 
in heats of only two boats at a time. Pour 
events are open to all amateurs, the eight-oar 
race for the Grand Challenge Cup, the four-oar 
for the Stewards’ Cup, the pair-oar for the Sil- 
ver Goblets, and the single scull for the Diamond 
Sculls. Entries are restricted to the United 
Kingdom for the Ladies’ Challenge Plate for 
eight oars and the Visitors’ Challenge Cup for 
four oars and also the Wyfold Challenge Cup 
for four oars and the Thames Challenge Cup for 
eight oars. Towards the close of the nineteenth 
century the purely amateur character of the re- 
gatta was threatened by the increasing partici- 
pation of crews trained by professional coaches 
and competing with all the advantages of pro- 
fessionalism, This gave rise to considerable agi- 
tation and a strong demand on the part of some 
of the English rowing clubs for the exclusion of 
foreign crews. The culmination of the agitation 
occurred in 1902, when a regulation was enacted 
which prohibited all competing crews and indi- 
viduals from the enjoyment of a professional 
coach for a period of 30 days immediately pre- 
ceding the race or regatta. American contestants 
for the Grand Challenge Cup prior to 1914 have 
been crews from Cornell University in 1895, 
Yale in 1896, the University of Pennsylvania in 
1901, and a crew from the Vesper Boat Club of 
Philadelphia in 1905, each of which was beaten. 
In 1914 there were two entries from America — 
the Harvard Second Varsity and a crew from 
the Union Boat Club (Boston) composed of Har- 
vard graduates. Having defeated their oppo- 
nents in preliminary heats, these crews rowed in 
the final heat against each other, the Harvard 
Second Varsity winning — ^this being America’s 
first victory and England’s fifth defeat. Con- 
sult: Woodgate, Boating (Boston, 1888) ; H. T. 
Steward, Records of the Henley Regatta . . . 
1889 to 190% (London, 1903) ; T. A, Cook, Rac- 
ing at Henley (ib., 1911). 

HENLO'PEN, Cape. See Cape Henlopen. 

HENNA. See Enna. 

HEN'NA, or HIN'NA (Ar. hinnd\ from ba- 
nana, to be green). A name given to Lawsonia 
alha, a shrub of the family Lythracese. The spe- 
cies was formerly divided into Lawsonia inermis 
and Lawsonia spinosa; but both are now grouped 
under Lawsonia alia, the only species. They 
differed in little but that the one is unarmed and 
the other thorny, the latter being also the larger 
plant. Henna grows in moist situations through- 


out the north of Africa, Arabia, Persia, and the 
East Indies. It is cultivated in many places 
for the sake of its flowers,* which are much prized 
for their fragrance, but still more for the sake 
of tlie leaves, which abound in coloring matter, 
and which, being dried, powdered, and made into 
a paste with hot water and catechu, are very 
generally employed by women throughout the 
East to stain the nails and tips of the fingers 
of an orange color: also by men to dye their 
beards, the orange color being converted into a 
deep black by indigo; and for dyeing the manes 
and hoofs of horses, and to dye skins and leather 
reddish yellow. Powdered henna leaves form a 
large article of export from Egypt to Persia and 
to various parts of Turkey, from which they find 
their way to more northern countries to be em- 
ployed in dyeing furs and some kinds of leather. 
The use of henna for staining the nails appears 
to have prevailed from very ancient times. See 
Alkanet. 

HENNE-AM-RHYN, hen'ne-am-ren, Otto 
(1828-1914). A Swiss-German historian of civ- 
ilization. He was born at Saint-Gall in Switzer- 
land and was the son of Anton Henne, a Swiss 
historian and poet. He studied at Bern and, 
after holding several positions as teacher and 
archivist in Switzerland, went in 1872 to Leip- 
zig, where he was editor of the Freimaurerzei- 
tung. From 1882 to 1885 he lectured in the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, and from 1885 to 1912 he was 
state archivist at Saint-Gall. In later years he 
lived in Weiz, Styria. He wrote: OescJncTite 
des BcJucciiservolks und seiner Kultur (last ed., 
1879) ; Kultur geschichte der neuern Zeit (1870— 
72) ; Die deutsche Tollcssage (1879) ; Allgemeine 
Kultur geschichte uon der TJrseit his zur Q-egen- 
wart (1877-97); Kultur geschichte des Juden- 
turns (2d ed., under the title Kultur geschichte 
des jiidischen Yolks, 1892) ; Das Jenseits^ {18S1) ; 
Die Kreuzzuge und die Kultur Hirer Zeit (1883- 
84) ; Kulturgeschichte des deutschen Yolks (last 
ed., 1898) ; Die Kultur der Yergangenheit, Ge- 
genwart und Zukunft (last ed., 1892) ; Die na- 
tionale Einigung der Deutschen (1891); Das 
Christentum und der Fortschritt (1892); Die 
Frau in der Kulturgeschichte (1892) ; Die Ge- 
hrechen und 8 unden der Sittenpolizei (last ed., 
1897); Geschichte des Rittertums (1893); Die 
Freimaurer (1894) ; Die Jesuiten (3d ed,, 1894) ; 
Aria, das Reich des ewigen Friedens im 20. Jahr- 
liundert: Bin Zuhunftshild (1895) ; Handhuch 
der Kulturgeschichte (1900-01). His autobiog- 
raphy appeared in Deutsche Denker, vol. viii 
(Danzig, 1890). 

HENNEBERG, hgn'ne-bSrK, Johan Wilhelm 
JtHiius (1825-90). A German agricultural 
chemist, born at Wasserleben. He was educated 
at Brunswick, Jena, Giessen, the agricultural 
college at Badersleben, and in England. In 1853 
he founded at Celle the Journal fur Landwirt- 
schaftj four years later he was appointed direc- 
tor of the new experiment station near Got- 
tingen and in 1865 professor in the university. 
He was the founder of' the present theory of the 
nutritive value of feeding stuffs, based on their 
chemical composition and digestibility, as op- 
posed to the former “hay values” of Thaer; 
he developed a method for the analysis of feeds ; 
and he conducted epoch-making investigations 
upon the function and the requirements of vari- 
ous food nutrients in the animal body. For the 
latter, he developed and adapted for use with 
large animals the respiration apparatus of Pet- 
tenkofer, which for many years remained the 
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only apparatus of its kind for agricultural in- 
vestigation. His writings, including more than 
170 numbers, were published mainly in current 
periodicals; but he wrote also, w-ith Stohmann, 
Beitrdge Begriindung emer rationellen Fut- 
terung der Wiederhauer (1860-64) and Neue 
Beitrago (1870-71). 

HENNEGATT, hgn'^ne-gou. See Hatnault. 

HENNEPIN, en'puN^ Louis (e.l640-c.l706). 
A Belgian missionary and explorer in America. 
He was born at Ath in Hainault and at an early 
age joined the Recollet branch of the Francis- 
can Order, becoming a successful preacher in 
Belgium and northern France. In 1675 he em- 
barked for Canada in the same ship with La 
Salle, the explorer, and Bishop Laval, of Quebec. 
The following year he was in the Indian mis- 
sion of Fort Frontenac and visited the Mohawk 
country. In 1678 he accompanied La Salle’s 
expedition to Niagara and the upper lakes and 
constructed a vessel in which they proceeded by 
the Erie, Huron, and Michigan lakes to St. 
Joseph’s River, which they navigated in canoes. 
Reaching the Illinois, they built Fort Creve- 
coeur. Here, in February, 1680, La Salle left 
them, and Hennepin and his party proceeded 
down the Illinois to the Mississippi. They were 
captured by the Sioux and carried up the Mis- 
sissippi, but were soon released, and Hennepin 
returned to Quebec. During this journey Henne- 
pin discovered the Falls of St. Anthony, July 
3, 1680, and one of his party penetrated as far 
as Lake Superior. Hennepin soon after sailed 
for France, where he published his Description 
de la Louisiane (1083-84), containing an ac- 
count of La Salle’s expedition and of the mis- 
sionary’s own discoveries. Hennepin refused 
to retiim to America, though ordered to do so 
by his superiors of the church, and took ref- 
uge in Holland. After La Salle’s death Henne- 
pin published his Nouvelle dSoouverte dhintres 
grand pays situe dems VAmdrique, In this he 
claimed to have been the first man to descend 
to the mouth of the Mississippi — a statement 
which was easily proved to be false. His works 
won great popularity and were translated into 
several languages. Hennepin died at Utrecht 
about the year 1706. For his life and dis- 
coveries, consult: Saint-Genois, Les voyageurs 
beiges dit XlII au XIX sieole (Brussels, 1867) ; 
Van Hulet, 'Notice sur le p^re horns Hennepin 
(Li4ge, 1845) ; Shea, Discovery of the Mississippi 
(New York, 1852) ; Parkman, La JSalle and the 
Discovery of the Great West (12th ed., Boston, 
1887). Winsor, Narrative and Critical History 
of America, vol. iv (ib,, 1884), contains a full 
account of Hennepin. 

HENNEPIN CANAL. See Caital. 

HENNEQXriN, gn'kllN^ Alfeed (1842-87). 
A French dramatist, born at Li4ge, Belgium. 
He was a pupil at the school of mines in his 
native town and practiced engineering, but after 
1876 confined himself to playwriting. His early 
works include: attends man oncle (1869) and 
Les troico chapeavoo (1870). His first Parisian 
success was Le prochs YoAiradieux ( 1875 ) . This 
was followed by Les dominos roses (1876), with 
Delacour; B6h4 (1877), with Najac; Nonnou 
(1879); Niniohe (1878); Lili (1880); La 
femme h papa (1885) — ^the last three in collabo- 
ration with Albert Millaud — and many other 
gay, daring comedies. 

HENNEB, g'n^r', Jean Jacques (1829- 
1905). A French figure and portrait painter. 
He was born at Bernwiller, Alsace, and first 


studied design with Guizwillor at the College of 
Altkirch. He then became a pupil of Guerin 
at Staatsbourg and studied also the old masters 
there and at Basel, where he was attracted by 
the light-and-sliade effects of Holbein. At Paris 
he studied in the Eeole des Beaux-Arts under 
Drolling and Pi cot and won the Prix de Rome 
in 1858 with “Adam and Eve Finding tlio Body 
of Abel.” In Italy he was especially influenced 
by Correggio, and from Rome he sent homo the 
“Chaste Susanna,” in the Luxembourg Museum. 
After his return to Paris in 1865 he was soon 
acknowledged as one of tlie foremost r(‘presenta- 
tives of the Classical school in Franco. Among 
many medals he received the Grand Piix at tlio 
Exposition of 1900; he was chosen member of 
the Institute in 1889, and Grand Oilieor (the 
highest rank) of the Legion of Honor in 1003. 
Henner has well been called the “Modern Cor- 
reggio”; for he is the painter par excellence of 
soft velvety flesh tints vibrating in light, con- 
trasted with warm shadows. ITis favorite 
subjects are nudes, usually in woodland sur- 
roundings in the evening light, or else highly 
subjective portraits of women with tlie same pro- 
nounced contrast of light and shadow. He has 
a curious predilection for reddish hair because 
of its luminous qualities. Among his best nudes 
are “Biblis Changed into a Spring,” a “Re- 
clining Nymph,” a “Naiade,” in the Luxem- 
bourg; “Bara,” in the Petit Palais, Paris. 
Among portraits and figure subjects are “The 
Blue Ribbon,” “The Little Rider,” “Magdalen,” 
in the Petit Palais, and, among other portraits, 
“La Comtesse Diane,” in the lAixcunhoiirg. He 
is well represented also in several Fr(*nch pro- 
vincial museums and in the Metropolitan Mu 
seum, New York, the Brooklyn Institute Mu- 
seum, the Pennsylvania Academy, and the Cor- 
coran Gallery, Washington. Consult Roujon, 
Les pcintres illustres (Paris, lOOO), and BCmC*- 
dite, Cassette dcs hcauso arts, vols. xxxv-xxxix 
(ib., 1000-08) — ^the best account. 

HEN'NESSY, JoTiN Aloysius (1859- ). 

An American journalist and political reformer, 
born at Waterford, Ireland. He was early a 
reporter on the New York Mail and Fa; press 
(now Evening Mail), and latcT night city edi- 
tor and managing editor of the New York Press, 
until 1912. He served in the State Assembly 
in 1893. During Mayor Low’s administration 
Hennessy exposed the padding of city pay rolls, 
and at Mayor Gaynor’s request he reduced the 
cost of publishing the City JtcGord more than 
$700,000.* Appointed Executive Auditor by Gov- 
ernor Sulzcr in 1913, ho investigated the State 
Highway and other departments against which 
charges of extravagance or corruption had been 
made, and in the same year he was prominent in 
defeating the Tammany mayoralty campaign. 
In 1914 he was a candidate at the direct pri- 
maries for the Democratic gubernatorial nomina- 
tion, but lost to Martin H. Glynn (q.v.). 

HENNET, Chevalieb Albekt Joseph 

UupiEN {1768-1828). A French economist, born 
at Maubeuge. When be was 19, ho became 
supernumerary in the Ministry of Finance un- 
der Necker, and, although a Royalist at heart, 
acted with such prudence through both Republic 
and Empire that he became Chief Commissioner 
of Finance and held that post from 1813 to 1816. 
He is well known for his work on finance, in- 
cluding TMorie du credit public (1816) and 
Hssai d'*un plan des finances (1816), which, how- 
ever, are largely colored by his partisan views, 
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and also wrote a Cours d’astronomie (1820) and 
some critical work, of which. La ^odtiqiie an- 
glaise (1806) may be mentioned. 

HENNIGES VON TBEEEENEELI), he^ne- 
ges fon tref'fen-f61t, Joachim (c.1625-88). A 
Brandenburg general. He especially distin- 
guished himself in Alsace ( 1674) , was the first to 
be ennobled by the Elector of Brandenburg, and 
in 1679 was promoted to the rank of general 
for his defeat of the Swedish army near Tilsit. 
In 1890 the chief Brandenburg regiment was 
named after him. For his biography, consult 
Kessel (Stendal, 1863) and Bussler (Gotha, 
1897). 

HEN^NINGSEN, Chaeles Fbederick (1815- 
77). An English soldier of fortune and man of 
letters. In 1834 he took service in the Russian 
army. He joined Kossuth in the Hungarian re- 
volt, came to the United States, and fought 
with Walker in Nicaragua. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War he entered the Confederate army 
as a colonel. He was promoted to be brigadier 
general and directed the manufacture of the first 
Minie rifies made in the United States. He was 
the author of Revelations of Russia (1845) ; The 
Past and Future of Hungary (1852); and sev- 
eral other works, published chiefly in England. 

HENOCH, ha'nOG, Eduabd Heinrich (1820- 
1910). A German physician, born and educated 
at Berlin, where he became privatdocent in 1850 
and professor eight years later. Associated 
with Romberg at the Polyclinic, he edited that 
physician’s Klinische Ergehnisse (1846). In 
1872 he^ became director of the clinic for chil- 
dren’s diseases in the Royal Charity and retired 
in 1893. A form of purpura, which he described, 
is knowm by his name. He wrote: Klinih der 
Vnterleilshrankheiten (3 vols., 1852-58; 3d ed,', 
1863) ; Beitrage mr Kinderheilkunde (1861; 
new ed., 1868) ; and the well-known Vorlesungen 
uber Kinderkrankheiten (1881; 11th ed., 1903). 

HEN'OTHEISM (from Gk. els, heis, one 4- 
Oeos, theoSy god). This term is used in three 
senses: (1) a religion where only one god is 
worshiped, but others are acknowledged to ex- 
ist, as in the early Hebrew religion; (2) re- 
ligions where the various gods represent a di- 
vine unity; (3) where the worshiper assigns all 
divine power to whatever god he chances at the 
time to be worshiping. In this sense the Vedic 
hymns present the classic illustrations. This 
tendency is doubtless more apparent than real. 
It was but natural that in a hymn to Indra or 
to Agni the thought of the bard should be fo- 
cused on the deity in question so that special 
honors and powers should be assigned him, 
whichever god he might be. Again, as the re- 
ligion of the Vedic period was preeminently a 
nature worship, it is probable that the changes 
of the seasons led to the apparent exaltation of 
certain divinities at one time of the year and 
to their apparent dethronement at another time. 
There was consequently no constant lord of the 
Vedic pantheon until the rise of the philosophical 
speculations which characterized the close of the 
Vedic age. The origin of henotheism is based 
on the syncretistic trend of the Hindu mind. 
It is noteworthy that it is the later deities es- 
pecially who are treated henotheistically, and 
herein lies the key to the problem. The Vedic 
poets, long before the Rig-Veda had been com- 
pleted, rising in their religious concepts from a 
low stage of nature worship and crematheism, 
or worship of material objects, especially useful 
ones, identified each and every god, and at a 
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later age all living creatures and all things, 
with the All-Soul ( called Atman, Brahma, etc. ) . 
Each god, being therefore a phase of the su- 
preme deity and not a distinct divinity, might 
receive as the temporary representative of the 
All-Soul precisely the same attributes as any 
other god, controlled, however, by the traditional 
view’s held by the priests or the people concern- 
ing him. Kathenotheism has also been used for 
this quality in the Vedic religion. Both terms 
were introduced by Max Muller, in Lectures on 
the Origin and Growth of Religion (New York, 
1879). 

The same religious phenomenon occurs else- 
where, as in the philosophical aspects of Greek 
religion. The term is sometimes used to denote 
the conception of a special god for each nation 
or tribe. Nowhere else, however, does henothe- 
ism become a distinctive trait of the faith as it 
did in India. After the close of the Rig- Vedic 
period it practically vanishes, since by that time 
the esoteric unitarianism on which it was based 
had permeated the entire body of the religious 
and philosophical thought of India. As a term, 
henotheism is scarcely a fortunate one, and 
many scholars prefer to call the religious im- 
pulse syncretism instead. Consult Hopkins, 
^^Henotheism in the Rig- Veda,” in Glassioal 
studies in Honor of Henry Drisler (New York, 
1894), and Jastrow, The Study of Religion 
(New York, 1901). 

HEN'RI, hen'ri, Robert (1865- ). An 

American portrait, figure, and landscape painter, 
the most important of the younger men in the 
early twentieth century. He was born in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and studied at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, and at the 
Academic Julian and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris. After several years of travel and inde- 
pendent study in France, Italy, and Spain, he 
settled permanently in New York. He was 
elected a member of the National Academy of 
Design (1906), the Association of American 
Painters and Sculptors, and the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. Among his best- 
known paintings are: '^The Equestrian,” Car- 
negie Art Institute, Pittsburgh; “Young Woman 
in Black,” Art Institute of Chicago; “Girl with 
Fan,” Pennsylvania Academy of Pine Arts, 
Philadelphia; “Laughing Girl,” Brooklyn Insti- 
tute Museum; “Spanish Gypsy,” Metropolitan 
Museum, New York; “Snow” (1899), Luxem- 
bourg Gallery, Paris. Other important works 
are: portrait of Mrs. Robert Henri; portrait 
of an artist; “The Picador”; “A Little Gypsy”; 
portrait of Mrs. W. R. Clarke (1909) ; “The 
Fish-Market Man” (1911); “La Madrilenita” 
(1912); “The Working Man” and portrait of 
W. W. Kean (both in 1913). In 1914 he ex- 
hibited several ingratiating studies of Irish 
types. Of these “Himself” and “Herself” were 
shown at the Pennsylvania Academy, and “Her- 
self,” an Irish washerwoman, received the medal 
for the best portrait in the exhibition. 

Henri became the foremost and best-known 
representative of the radical movement in 
American art. His art is highly individual, and 
its chief characteristics are sincerity of purpose 
and simplicity of means. The brushwork is 
broad and vigorous, the color subdued yet lumi- 
nous, the tonal effects good. His landscapes are 
daring and original interpretations of nature, 
and his figure pieces and portraits are strongly 
characterized, with remarkable psychological in- 
sight. As head of the Nqw York School of 
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Art, or the “Independent ftcliool,” Henri lias 
exercised a wide influence upon sucli artists as 
Bellows and Glackens. 

' HEISTBI III ET SA COtJB, iiN'ro' trwii fi sa 
koor (Fr., Henry III and his Court). A prose 
drama by the elder Dumas, produced Feb. 11, 
1829 

HENBIADE, aN'r^-hd', La. An epic poem 
of 10 cantos in Alexandrine couplets, by Vol- 
taire, begun during his confinement in the Bas- 
tille in 1717 and first printed at Rouen in the 
winter of 1722-23 under the title Poeme de la 
Ligue. 

HEISTBICI, hSn-re'tsg, Christian FRiEDmcii 
(1700-64). A German poet (also called Pican- 
der), born at Stolpen, near Dresden, and edu- 
cated at Wittenberg and Leipzig. He occupied 
a position in the Postal and then in the Tax 
department of Saxony. He is now remembered 
for his hymns, some of which, notably Wer 
loeiss loie nahe mir mein PJndc, are still sung. 
Besides these, he wrote some satirical poems, 
flat and vulgar, e.g., Ernstsohersihafte und 
satyrische Oedichte (1727-37) and TeuUcUe 
Sohauspiele (1726) — obscene dramas, neverthe- 
less of some value in the history of culture. 
He also wrote the text for Bach’s St. Mattheio 
Passion (1729). Consult Flossmann, Picandcr 
(Leipzig, 1899). 

HEiraiCIAHS, hen-risVanz, or HEHRI- 
CAHS. The followers of Henry of Lausanne, or 
Henry the Deacon. Grieved at the corruption 
of the times, Henry left the Benedictine monas- 
tery of Clugny, to which he belonged, in south- 
ern France. His consistent life and the elo- 
quence of his discourses deo])ly moved the people. 
At first Hildebert, his Bisliop, favored hini, but 
afterward drove him from Le Mans. Joining 
the disciples of Peter of Bruys (see Bruys, 
Pierre de) in Provence, he was arrested by the 
Archbishop of Arles and at the second Council 
of Pisa (1135) was declared a heretic and 
placed in a cell. His doctrine seems to have 
been an insistence upon personal responsibility 
in religion, and the rejection of the rites and 
authority of the Church. Subsequently re- 
leased, he again went to the south of France, 
where he had a great influence over the lower 
classes. He was arrested by Pope Eugenius III 
and at the Council of Rheims (1148) condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment. Ho died in prison 
in 1149. 

HBH'BIET'TA. A city and the county seat 
of Clay Co., Tex., 96 miles northwest of Fort 
Worth, on the Little Wichita River, and on the 
Fort Worth and Denver City, the Southwestern, 
and the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas railroads 
(Map: Texas, 0 3). As the centre of an agri- 
cultural and stock-raising country, Henrietta 
has a considerable trade in cotton, grain, and 
live stock; and its industrial establishments 
include grain elevators, flour mills, cotton gins, 
cottonseed-oil mill, lumber yards, etc. Building 
stone is quarried, and natural gas is found in 
enormous quantities in the vicinity. The water 
works are owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 1614; 
1910, 2104. 

HEHBIETTA MABIA (1609-66). The 
queen consort of Charles T of England and 
daughter of Henry IV of France. She was mar- 
ried to Charles in 1625. The early years of 
their married life were unhappy because Charles 
failed to relieve the English Catholics, as he had 
promised in the marriage contract. The chil- 
dren of the marriage were Charles II; Mary, 


Princo.ss of Orange; James II; FJizabetli; 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester; and Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans. Although at first the Queen 
occupied her time witli amuHememt-s and ])lays, 
later she was very active in ])olitical intrigues 
and ill efforts to promote her religion in Great 
Britain. Protestants were alarmed by lier ac- 
tivity. She advised Charles to coerce Parlia- 
ment, endeavored to save Strafford from his 
fate, and raised a considerable sum to aid her 
husband against the Scots. Her attempts to 
gain support on the Continent, especially from 
the Pope, were but partly successful. She was 
in Franco when Charles was executed (1640) 
and did not return to England until the Restora- 
tion (1660). In 1665 she went hack to France 
and died there the next year. For her jiortrait, 
see Plate of Van Dyck. Consult I. A. Taylor, 
The Life of Henrietta Maria (2 vols., London, 
1005), and H. Haynes, Henrietta Maria (New 
York, 1012). 

HENBIOT, or HAHBIOT, jlN're'ft' Fran- 
<^•018 (1761-04). A French politician, horn at 
Nanterre, nicknamed, by Marat, Sauveicr da la 
Patrie. He was educated as a choir boy, and 
little is known of bim until 1780, when he left 
his post in the city employ and joined the sans- 
culottes, who made him one of their command- 
ers. He was a leader in the massacres of the 
Carmes and Saint-Firmin (1702), and in the 
following year was ajipointed by the Commune 
provisional general of the army in Paris. A 
year later he resigned from this post and was 
elected general of the National Guard three 
weeks afterward, but refused to ‘^command the 
army against the people.” He was one of 
Robespierre’s right-hand men. In 1704 his ar- 
rest was ordered on the suggestion of Tallieu 
and Dolmas; he made a bold attempt to rouse 
the mob in his behalf, but was taken and 
guillotined with Robespierre. 

HENBIQTXEL-DXJPONT, ilN'rS'krd' di/pON', 
Louis Pierre (1707-1892). A French designer 
and engraver. He was born in Paris, studied 
painting at the Ecole dea Beaux-Arts and with 
Pierre Guerin, and engraving under Borvic. His 
first production was a portrait of his father 
(1818), and his “Portrait of a Young Woman 
with her Daughter,” after Van Dyck, gaiiu'd 
the second medal at the exhibition of 1822. He 
produced in succession a “Portrait of M. do 
Pastoret”; “Strafford”; “The Internnmt of 
Christ,” after Paul Delaroche; “The Abdication 
of Gustavus Vasa,” after Hersent; “The Dis- 
ciples at Emmaus,” after Paul Veronese; “The 
Marriage of St. Catharine,” after Correggio; 
and other works. Ten years of his life were 
employed in reproducing the “Ileinicycle” of 
Paul Delaroche (q.v.). He was considered the 
most eminent French engraver of the day; his 
work is characterized by accuracy of design and 
purity of style. He became member of the 
Academy in 1849 and professor at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in 1853 and was elected an honorary 
member of the Royal Academy of London in 
1869. 

HEJSTBIQITEZ, 6n-re'k5.th, Franoisco Fer- 
nAndez d£ la Cueva. See FernAndez de la 
Cueva HenrIquez, Francisco. 

HEET'BY (named in honor of Joseph Henry). 
The practical unit of induction in the measure- 
ment of self and mutual induction. (See Elec- 
tricity; Electrical Units.) It is the induc- 
tion in a circuit if the induced electromotive 
force in it is one volt when produced by the 
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variation of a current at tlie rate of one ampere 
per second. The henry is therefore substan- 
tially 10'* times the C. G. S. electromagnetic 
unit of induction. 

HENHY I (e.876-936). King of the Ger- 
mans from 919 to 936, surnamed the Fowler. 
He was the son of Otlio, Duke of Saxony, and 
was distinguished in early youth for the courage 
and energy with whicli he warred against the 
Slav tribes to the east of his native duchy. 
Otho, who died in 912, appointed Henry his 
successor, not only as Duke of Saxony, but as 
Lord of Thuringia and part of Franconia. The 
German King Conrad I, instigated by certain 
ecclesiastical advisers whom Henry’s independ- 
ent bearing towards the Church had deeply 
offended, resisted the claims of the young Duke; 
but the latter was ultimately left in possession 
of all the lands over which his father had ruled. 
After Conrad’s death Henry, to whom Conrad 
had sent the royal insignia, was chosen King 
by the Franconian and Saxon nobles (919), 
and he had little difficulty in securing the 
acquiescence of the rest of Germany. For some 
years Lotharingia, or Lorraine, had held an un- 
certain position between the kingdoms of the 
East and the West Franks, as Germany and 
France were then called; but in 925 Duke 
Giselbert transferred his allegiance from the 
French to the German King. From the time 
of Louis the Child, Germany had been exposed 
to the inroads of the Hungarians. In 924 
Henry had to purchase a truce of nine years 
by agreeing to pay an annual tribute to the 
Hungarians. The King made use of this respite 
by preparing his subjects for a final struggle 
with the barbarous invaders. In the northern 
districts the Germans had hitherto lived for 
the most part in small villages or on separate 
settlements. Henry began building fortified 
cities throughout Saxony and Thuringia, and 
in the remaining duchies his example was fol- 
lowed. He also trained his vassals to meet the 
enemy on horseback, thus giving a strong im- 
petus to the movement which resulted in the 
institution of chivalry. When his, arrangements 
were complete, he tried his new force in a con- 
test with the Danes and with some Slav tribes, 
whom he utterly defeated. In 933 the Hun- 
garians demanded as usual the tribute which 
had till then been punctually paid, and when it 
was refused invaded Thuringia with a great 
army. Henry defeated them so decisively that 
they did not again enter Germany for some 
years and were never again seen in the northern 
duchies. In 934 Henry fought against the Danes 
and compelled their King to pay tribute. In 
the internal affairs of the realm he acted with 
great precaution and judgment. The dukes by 
this time had become so powerful that there 
was some danger of their altogether overshadow- 
ing the throne. Instead of dirqctly forcing 
them to submission, as was afterward done by 
his son Otho, he attached them to his interests 
by confirming them in many of their rights and 
by acting as a mediator in their disputes. To- 
wards the close of his life his position was so 
secure that he resolved to go to Rome either 
on a pilgrimage or to claim the Imperial crown; 
but he died of apoplexy, July 2, 936. Consult 
Waitz, Jahrhilcher des deutschen Reichs unter 
Eeinrich I. (3d ed., Leipzig, 1885), and Giese- 
brecht, (reschichte der deutschen Kaiseriseitf vol. 
i (ib., 1881). 

HEHRY II (973-1024). Holy Roman Em- 


peior from 1002 to 1024. He vras the son of 
Henry the Quarrelsome, Duke of Bavaria, and a 
great-grandson of Henry I (q.v.). He was in 
Italy with Otho III in 1001 and upon the 
latter's death, in January, 1002, hastened to 
secure possession of the Imperial power with 
the aid of the Archbishop of Mainz. He was 
crowmed at Mainz (June, 1002). His most 
determined enemy during the greater part of 
his reign was Boleslas Chrobry (the Brave) 
of Roland, who annexed Bohemia, and during 
the King’s absence in Italy, in 1004, invaded 
Lusatia and Meissen, Henry hurried back, de- 
feated Boleslas in 1005, and granted Bohemia 
as a fief to Jaromir, of the native house of the 
Premyslides. Boleslas, however, continued the 
war, which was not ended until 1018, when 
Henry was obliged to conclude peace on terms 
favorable to the Polish King. In the midst of 
this struggle he had to make war on Adalbero, 
his wife’s brother, who had seized the Arch- 
bishopric of Treves and was protected in his 
claim by another brother of the Empress, the 
Duke of Bavaria. Both were overcome and 
deprived of their dignities, although Bavaria 
was ultimately restored to the elder of the two 
brothers. Henry also put down rebellions in 
Flanders and Meissen, and probably concluded, 
in 1006, a treaty with Rudolph III of Burgundy, 
whereby, after Rudolph’s death, his territories 
were to be united to Germany. In 1013 Henry 
went for the second time to Italy, where Arduin 
had raised himself to the throne. The usurper 
was displaced, and in 1014 Henry was crowned 
Emperor at Rome by Benedict WII, whom he 
had confirmed in the papal see in opposition to 
the Antipope Gregory. At the request of Bene- 
dict the Emperor returned to Italy in 1022, 
in order to drive back the Greeks, who were 
steadily pressing northward. Henry died July 
13, 1024, and was canonized by Pope Eugenius 
III in 1146. His wife, Kunigunde, was also 
ranked among the saints. Henry founded the 
bishopric of Bamberg, which was given very 
great privileges, and which the Pope took under 
his immediate protection. Consult Hirsch and 
Bresslau, Jalvrhiicher des deutschen Reichs unter 
Heinrich II. (3 vols., Leipzig, 1862-74), and 
Giesebrecht, QescMchte der deutschen Kaiser- 
&eit, vol. ii (ib., 1885). 

HEHBY III (1017-56). Holy Roman Em- 
peror from 1039 to 1056. He belonged to the 
Franconian or Salic line and was the son of 
Conrad II. He was crowned Duke of Bavaria in 
1027, King of the Germans as successor pre- 
sumptive to his father in 1028, Duke of Swabia 
and King of Burgundy in 1038, and became 
King of Germany at his father’s death, in 1039. 
Henry possessed great natural abilities, had 
been educated with the utmost care, and suc- 
ceeded to an exceptionally strong dominion. The 
three duchies of Franconia, Swabia, Bavaria, 
as well as Carinthia, were at first in his own 
hands, and two only, Saxony and Lorraine, had 
semi-independent dukes. Under him the Ger- 
man Empire attained to very great power. Po- 
land was a subject principality, the Bohemian 
Duke was compelled to become Henry’s vassal 
in 1041, and for a time the King of Hungary 
acknowledged his overlordship. In Italy Drogo 
the Norman became his vassal for Apulia. In 
1046 Henry made his first expedition to Italy, 
summoned to end the troubles caused by the 
three rivals for the papal throne, Benedict IX, 
Gregory VI, and Sylvester HI. All three were 
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deposed. Henry was asked to appoint a new 
Pope, and during the remainder of his reign the 
occupants of the papal chair were nominated by 
him. He was crowned Emperor at Cliristmas, 
1046. From this time on, however, Henry was 
compelled constantly to face revolts in ditTorent 
parts of his dominions. Tiie revolt of Godfrey 
in Lorraine proved exceedingly formidable, but 
Henry ultimately triumphed. He died on Oct. 
5, 1056. Henry was deeply devoted to the 
Church and earnestly endeavored to reform the 
clergy. He aided the papacy in securing the 
power which was to be so dangerous to his son; 
but during his life the popes and the Emperor 
worked in harmony to check the abuses in the 
Church. Consult Steindorff, Jahrbucher des 
deutschen Retchs unter Eeinriolh III. (2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1874-81), and Giesebrecht, Oesohichie 
der deutschen Kaiserseit^ vol. ii (5th ed., ib., 
1885). 

HENRY IV { 1050-1106) . Holy Roman Em- 
peror from 1056 to 1106. He was the son of 
Henry III and was born Nov. 11, 1050. Ho 
had been crowned in 1054 and, although only 
six years old at his father’s death, was recog- 
nized at once as King of Germany, Italy, and 
Burgundy, liis mother, Agnes of Poitou, ruling- 
in his name. Henry III had exercised great 
power over the Church and had greatly strength- 
ened the papacy; in Germany he had held the 
nobles in subjugation against their will. Now 
both the Church and the nobles seized the op- 
portunity to achieve their independence. The 
brother of Godfrey of Lorraine (see BtemY III) 
was elected Pope as Stephen IN, and Godfrey was 
made Imperial Vicar in Italy. Agnes was not 
strong enough to rule effectively- She was 
forced to cede Lorraine to Godfrey and to bestow 
upon the most powerful of the nobles the great 
southern duchies of Swabia and Bavaria, as 
well as Oarinthia, thus undoing the work of 
Conrad II (q.v.). Her authority was not recog- 
nized in Italy. Even the bishops in Germany, 
who had been the chief instruments of her hus- 
band, deserted her. In 1062 Anno, Archbishop 
of Cologne, seized Henry by treachery and gov- 
erned in his name. Under Anno’s regency the 
German authority was reestablished over Hun- 
gary. The Archbishop, however, was greatly 
disliked by Henry and was forced to make way 
for the Archbishop Adalbert, of Bremen, who 
became the young Ring’s tutor and in 1005 
caused him to be declared of age, Henry had 
been brought up very badly. He had ability, 
but an ungovernable temper; he was brave, but 
a poor general; he was surrounded by flatterers 
and at first gave himself up almost entirely to 
pleasure. Germany soon sank into a state of 
feudal anarchy. The Slavs revolted and devas- 
tated the northeastern parts of the Empire, 
while fche Danes held the Baltic coast. Henry 
attempted to reestablish his authority by de- 
grading the independent dukes in the south, 
by imprisoning the Duke of Saxony, and by 
erecting many fortresses in his duchy. The 
Saxons revolted in 1073, instigated in large 
measure by their bishops, and Henry barely es- 
caped from their hands. The* nobles in the 
north aided him against Saxony, and in June, 
1075, he won a great victory on the Unstrut 
which temporarily crushed the rebellion; for 
the first time he seemed to be really powerful. 

But the greatest danger came to a head just 
at this time. After the death of Henry III the 
papacy had gi*adually freed itself from Imperial 


control. In 1059 a decree had been enacted 
which gave the election of the Pope to tlie col- 
lege of cardinals, and during the period of dis- 
order in Germany the Church, iiiidci the guid- 
ance of Hildebrand, had gained steadily in 
power. In 1073 Hildebrand was elected Pope 
as Gregory VIT (q.v.) and proceeded with 
greater energy to carry out the policy of ecclesi- 
astical and papal suprtunacy with which he had 
been identified so closely under the two pre- 
ceding popes. In 1075 a synod at Rome passed 
a decree against lay investiture, threatening 
with excommunication secular pmu-es who 
should presume to confer abbacies or biHho])rics 
on priests. The bishops and abbots in tlie Em- 
pire held great possessions and wer<; great terri- 
torial lords. If Henry could not control their 
appointment, a largo part of his rosoureos and 
power would be taken from him, and a large 
section of the Empire would become independent. 
As long as the bishops and abbots continued to 
hold their temporal possessions as feudal lords, 
it was absolutely necessary to the King to have 
them under his control. On the other hand, the 
Church was determined to appoint its own ofli- 
cials. When Henry therefore appointed an arcdi- 
bishop for Milan, Gregory sent logaios to demand 
that he should obey the decree against lay in- 
vestiture, charging him at the same time with 
simony and oppression of the clergy. Henry, 
however, was elated by his great victory over 
the Saxons and in no mood to temporize, as ho 
had done previously. He retorted by convoking 
a German council at Worms, dan. 24, 1070, 
which deposed the Pope. The Pope in return 
excommunicated Henry, decreed his deposition, 
and released his subjects from their oatli of 
allegiance. All of Henry’s ommios seized this 
opportunity to revolt and proposed to cl<‘ct a 
new king, and the most that Henry could obtain 
was a respite. He was deprived of all authority, 
and if not absolved within a year was to bo 
deposed. 

The Pope seemed to be entirely triumphant, 
and Henry doomed to degradation; but there 
was one weak point In Gregory’s position which 
afforded Henry a chance of redeeming his for- 
tunes. As a Christian priest, the Pope was 
bound to pardon a penitent who sought absolu- 
tion; when, therefore, Gregory, who had prom- 
ised to take no action without the consent of 
the German nobles, with whom he was to hold 
a council, set out for Germany, ll<*nry hurried 
to Italy to meet him. The Lombards, who wore 
hostile to the Pope, welcomed the Emperor 
eagerly, and he might have had an army at his 
command. Gregory took refuge in the strong 
castle of Canossa, belonging to Countess Matilda 
of Tuscany. Henry, however, had not come to 
fight, but to seek absolution. For three days 
(Jan. 25-27, 1077) he begged admission to 
Canossa as a penitent, waiting at the gate of 
the courtyard of the castle; and finally Gregory 
had to yield and to grant the desired absolu- 
tion. Canossa was the deepest possible humilia- 
tion for Henry, but his act had won for him, a 
diplomatic victory. Ho had prevented the meet- 
ing between Gregory and the nobles and had 
placed the latter in the position of rebels if 
they persisted in their hostility. 

Many of them did persist and elected an anti- 
king in the person of Rudolph, Duke of Swabia ; 
but Henry now had many partisans. Civil war 
raged throughout Germany, and every part of 
the country except Saxony was divided into two 
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parties. Gregory VII hesitated, but finally in 
1080 recognized the antiking and excommuni- 
cated Henry once more. Rudolph, however, was 
killed soon after, and his death was accepted as 
a judgment of God. An antipope, Clement HI, 
was elected by the Imperial party, and in 1084 
Henry captured the city of Rome and installed 
the antipope, who gave him the Imperial crown; 
but in the same year the Emperor, who had been 
besieging Gregory VII in Sant’ Angelo, was 
driven from Rome by Robert Guiscard (q.v.). 
Gregory VII died soon after in exile. The strife 
went on in Germany, where Henry had to con- 
tend against two other antikings — ^Hermann of 
Luxemburg, who died in 1088, and the Mar- 
grave of Meissen, whose death occurred in 1089. 
Supported by Godfrey de Bouillon (q.v.) and 
Frederick of Swabia, the ancestor of the Hohen- 
staufen, Henry was on the whole successfully 
asserting himself, when his eldest son, Conrad, 
joined the Emperor’s enemies. For a time this 
weakened the Emperor, but he gradually won 
the support of the great nobles, all of whom 
were weary of the strife. Conrad was deposed 
from his position as heir to the throne, and died 
in 1101; and Henry, the second son of the Em- 
eror, was declared heir. Henry’s difficulties, 
owever, were not over. The Pope, Paschal II, 
renewed the excommunication against Henry. 
His second son was induced to rebel, and the 
Emperor was made prisoner and forced to ab- 
dicate (December, 1105). He died soon after 
(Aug. 7, 1106) while preparing to make war 
upon his son. As he died excommunicated, his 
body remained unburied for five years. During 
the latter part of his life especially, he was very 
popular with the people, who mourned his loss. 
Consult; Meyer von Knonau, Jahrbucher des 
deutscTien Reiches unter Heinrich IV, und Hein- 
rich V, (Leipzig, 1890-1909) ; Floto, Heinrich 
IV. und sein Zeitalter (2 vols., Stuttgart, 1855- 
56) ; Giesebrecht, GescMchte der deutschen 
K<iise7's:eit, vol. iii (6th ed., Leipzig, 1890) ; also 
the authorities referred to under Gbegobt VII. 
See Investituke. 

HEISTRY V (1081-1125). Holy Roman Em- 
peror from 1106 to 1125. He was the second 
son of Henry IV and was appointed his father’s 
successor in 1098 after his elder brother, Con- 
rad, had forfeited his right to the throne by 
rebellion. Six years afterward he himself re- 
belled against the Emperor. The papal party, 
with which he allied himself, took for granted 
that, wlien he mounted the throne, church and 
state would instantly be reconciled; but their 
hopes were disappointed. The main point for 
which Henry IV had contended was the right of 
investing the bishops with ring and staff. When 
Henry V succeeded him in 1106, Pope Paschal II 
demanded that this right should be given up; 
but Henry replied that he could not resign 
powers that had been exercised by his prede- 
cessors, and the loss of which would imply that 
the ecclesiastical lands of Germany would be 
removed from secular control. In 1110 he en- 
tered Italy at the head of 30,000 men. Paschal 
proposed that the Church should give up its 
property and feudal privileges if Henry would 
renounce the right of investiture. To this the 
latter agreed, and a day was appointed for the 
coronation of Henry as Emperor. The opposi- 
tion of the Roman prelates made it impossible 
for the Pope to proceed with the ceremony, 
whereupon he and his cardinals were made pris- 
oners. Paschal then formally recognized * the 
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right of investiture, and Henry received the 
Imperial crown. When the Germans had 
recrossed the Alps, Paschal renounced the treaty 
he had concluded, and the Emperor was excom- 
municated. As many of the princes were pleased 
to avail themselves of this opportunity for 
rebelling, Germany again became the scene of 
confused contests like those which had plunged 
the country into misery during Henry IV’s long 
reign. In 1116 the Emperor went a second time 
to Italy and drove Paschal from Rome, and 
after Paschal’s death he caused the election of 
Gregory VIII. The papal party, however, se- 
lected Gelasius II, who renewed the sentence of 
excommunication against Henry. The latter re- 
turned to Germany in 1119 and at the Diet of 
Tribur succeeded in allaying the hostility of the 
more important among his enemies. Pope Calix- 
tus II, who succeeded Gelasius in 1119, now 
found it necessary to offer a compromise; and 
the controversy between the Empire and the 
papacy was for the time closed by the Con- 
cordat of Worms ( 1 122 ) , in which it was agreed 
that at every election of a prelate in Germany 
the Emperor should have the right of being pres- 
ent in person or through a representative, and 
that the chosen bishop or abbot, before being 
consecrated, should receive his lands and secu- 
lap authority in fief of the crown. In the 
other parts of the Empire the election was to 
be free and canonical, and the Emperor to con- 
fer the secular authority after the consecration. 
Henry died at Utrecht, May 23, 1125. Consult: 
Giesebrecht, GescMchte der deutschen Kaiserzeitj 
vol. iii (5th ed., Leipzig, 1890), and Meyer von 
Knonau, Jahrbucher des deutschen Reiches unter 
Heinrich IV. und Heinrich V. (7 vols., Leipzig, 
1890-1909). See Investiture. 

HENRY VI (1165-97). Holy Roman Em- 
peror from 1190 to 1197, He was the son of 
Frederick Barbarossa and was crowned King 
in 1169. He assumed control of the government 
on Ms father’s departure for the Holy Land in 
1189 and on the latter’s death, in the following 
year, succeeded to the throne. He shared the 
intellectual culture of his time and was dis- 
tinguished for the splendor of his political 
schemes; but he was of a stern disposition and 
in order to attain his ends was guilty of cruelty. 
Henry the Lion (q.v.), who had been banished 
to England by Frederick I, had returned to Ger- 
many in 1189 and again disturbed the country 
with his wars. King Henry, after restoring 
peace, hastened to Rome, where he was crowned 
Emperor in 1191. Through his wife, Constance, 
he had a claim to the throne of Sicily; but the 
Sicilian nobles made Count Tancred, an illegiti- 
mate son of Constance’s brother, King. .Mter 
receiving the Imperial cro^vn Henry advanced 
against Tancred. He was successful in Sicily, 
but before Naples his army was struck by pesti- 
lence, and he was forced to return to Germany. 
There he suppressed various private wars and 
compelled Henry the Lion to acknowledge his 
supremacy. The great ransom which he re- 
ceived from Richard I (q.v.) of England enabled 
him to fit out a large army, and with this he 
descended upon* Italy in 1194 and without much 
difficulty conquered the Sicilian kingdom. Tan- 
cred was dead, but he had left a number of rela- 
tives, who were so barbarously treated that the 
people were seized with terror. On his return 
to Germany it was easy for Henry, with the 
prestige which he had now acquired, to enforce 
submission; and so great was his authority that, 
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in 1196, ho endeavored to secure the declaration 
that the crown be made hereditary m his family. 
Had he lived some years longer, he would prob- 
ably have succeeded, but he died suddenly at 
Messina, Sept. 28, 1197. His power was greater 
than that Avieldod by any other German Em- 
peror. Aside from his firm control over the 
Imperial lands, Sicily had been subdued, and 
Richard of England, the King of Cyprus, and 
Bohemond of Antioch had become his vassals. 
Consult: Toeche, Jahrhucfier des dcuischen 
Reichs unter Heinrich VI. (Leipzig, 1807) ; 
Bloch, Forschnngen isiir Fohtik Kaiser Heinrich 
VI., 1191-im (Berlin, 1892); Kneller, Des 
Richard Lowenlierz deuiscUe Qefangenschaft 
(Freiburg, 1893). 

HENRY VII (c.1269-1313). Holy Roman 
Emperor from 1308 to 1313, the first of the line 
of Luxemburg. He was the son of Duke Henry 
III of Luxemburg, and succeeded Albert I as 
German King in 1308, being crowned at Aix- 
la-Chapelle in the following year. When he 
came to the throne, Bohemia was subject to 
Henry of Carinthia, who was greatly disliked by 
his subjects. The King displaced liim in 1310 
and enriched his own family by granting Bo- 
hemia, at the request of the Bohemians them- 
selves, to his son John, whose claims were 
rendered secure by his marriage with Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Wenceslas II. For some time 
no German king had sought the Imperial crown; 
but Henry resolved to revive the traditions 
which were dying out, and with a view to this 
result did what he could to compose the differ- 
ences between the nobles and to gain their 
allegiance. He was welcomed in Italy with 
eagerness by the Ghibellines, whose great poet, 
Dante, saw in Henry VII the savior that was 
to rescue Italy from anarchy and to bring it 
peace and honor. The De Monarchia of Dante 
was probably written at this time. In 1312 
Henry was crowned Emperor at Rome, having 
previously received the iron crown of Lombardy 
in Milan. He was preparing to undertake an 
expedition for the conquest of Naples, when he 
died suddenly, near Siena, Aug. 24, 1313. It 
was generally believed at the time that he had 
been poisoned by a Dominican monk, but this 
was not proved. Consult: DSnniges, Acta Hen- 
rid VII. (Berlin, 1840-41) ; Barthold, Der 
Romermg Komg Heinrichs von Liltzelburg 
(2 vols., Kbnigsberg, 1830-31); POhlmann, Der 
Rdmermg Kaiser Heinrichs VII. (Nuremberg, 
1875) ; Grafe, Die Personlichheit Kaiser Hein- 
richs VII. (Leipzig, 1911). 

HENRY I (1068-1135). King of England 
from 1100 to 1135. He was the fourth son of 
William the Conqueror and was born, accord- 
ing to tradition, at Selby in Yorkshire. Unlike 
his elder brothers, Robert and William Rufus, 
he was of a studious disposition and received 
whiit was for the times an excellent education, 
being known later in history as Beauclerc. At 
his father’s death he received £5000, but no 
lands. With £3000 he bought from his brother 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, the Cotentin and 
displayed great ability in the government of his 
territories. In 1091 William Rufus and Robert 
wrested his possessions from him, after besieging 
him for a long time in Mont Saint-Michel, For 
a time he wandered about, a landless man, until 
the men of the town of Domfront, on the river 
Varenne, invited him to become .their lord. 
Henry thus obtained possession of a powerful 
stronghold, which he used as a base of opera- 


tions in numerous raids against liis brother, the 
Duke of Normandy, and Robert of Belli^me. 
After 1094 he and William were allies, and in 
1096 he received from the latter the counties of 
Couiances and Bayeux. When William Rufus 
was found dead in the New Forest, where the 
two brothers had been hunting, Aug. 2, 1100, 
Henry at once rode to Winchester and seized 
the royal treasury, and two days later was 
crowned at Westminster, publishing a charter 
of rights which was subsequently taken as the 
basis of Magna Charta. To strengthen his hold 
on the crown, he recalled Anselm, th<‘ exiled 
Archbishop of Canterbury, thus gaining tlic sup- 
port of the clergy, and by his marriage to I5ad- 
gyth, or Matilda, daughter of Malcolm Canmoro, 
King of Scotland, and great-granddaughter of 
Edmund Ironside, he won the aflections of his 
Saxon subjects. Henry successfully defended the 
throne against his brother Robert. In July, 
1101, the Norman Duke invaded England, and 
Henry was forced by a cons])iracy among his 
nobles to come to terms with bis brother, ceding 
to Robert all his possessions in Normandy ex- 
cepting Domfront and granting him a pension. 
War with Robert broke out again in 1105, and 
on Sept. 28, 1106, Henry defeated the Duke in 
a bloody battle before the walls of Tincludirai 
and look him prisoner. Robert was confined in 
Cardiff Castle till his death, in 1134. The 
acquisition of Normandy added greatly to 
Henry’s strength; but he had some trouljle in 
keeping the duchy, as the French King, Louis 
VT, and the Count of Anjou took part with 
William, Robert’s youthful son. A desultory 
warfare was carried on from 1109 to 1120, dull- 
ing which a large part of Normandy was devas- 
tated and great atrocities were committed on 
both sides. The death in 1120 of his son Wil- 
liam, whom the King greatly loved, was a severe 
blow to Henry. To prevent the crown from fall- 
ing into the possession of his nephew William, 
he caused his barons in 1126 to accept as his 
successor in England and Normandy his daugh- 
ter Matilda, who in 1129 beeamc the wife of 
Geoffrey Plantagenot, Count of Anjou. Henry 
died on Dec. 1, 1135, near Rouen. 

The reign of Henry I was important for the 
progress that was made towards the amalgama- 
tion of the Saxons and the Normans in England. 
Tile feeling of Englisli nationality was gniatly 
stimulated by the wars carried on against the 
French and the rebellious nobles in Normandy. 
The King continued the policy of tbc Conqueror 
in relentlessly crushing down the opposition of 
the great nobles and in making himself the 
champion of the common people against their 
territorial lords. In carrying out this policy 
the functions of the curia regis, or King’s court, 
were greatly increased, and justices as guardians 
of the King’s peace were sent through the coun- 
try. The great ofliees of state were conferred 
by preference on the members of the clergy. 
Yet in his struggle with Anselm and obher prel- 
ates over the rights of nomination and conse- 
cration of bishops, the King knew how to keep 
the virtual power in his own hands without 
arousing the open hostility of the Church. 
Henry had great natural ability, especially in 
the line of state intrigue. He was, however, dis- 
solute, cruel, avaricious, and given to acts of 
meanness. His influence on English history, 
nevertheless, was lasting. Consult: Freeman, 
The Norman Conquest, vol. v (Oxford, 1870) ; 
id., 'William Rufus (ib., 1882) ; Norgato, Kng- 
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land under the Angevin Kings (London, 1887) ; 
Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, vol. 
i (Oxford, 1897); Davis, England under the 
'Normans and Angevins (New York, 1905) ; 
Adams, History of England from the Norman 
Conquest to the Heath of John (ib., 1905). 

HENRY II (1133-89). King of England 
from 1154 to 1189. He was tlie grandson of 
Henry I by his daughter Matilda and her sec- 
ond husband, Geoffrey Plantagenet, and was 
born March 5, 1133, at Le Mans in Maine. 
From his birth he was regarded as the successor 
of Henry I; but on the death of the latter, in 
1135, the English crown was seized by Stephen 
of Blois, and a civil war followed, in which the 
country was devastated and reduced to anarchy. 
During his minority Henry’s affairs were under 
the care of his mother, Matilda, and her half 
brother, Robert, Earl of Gloucester. In 1151 
Henry received Normandy from the French 
King; the death of his father soon after left 
him master of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine; and 
by his marriage, in May, 1152, to Eleanor, the 
divorced wife of Louis of France, he added 
to his possessions the immense territories of 
Guienne (Aquitaine) and Poitou, so that he 
was the ruler of more extensive domains in 
France than the French King himself. In 1153 
Henry made an attempt to conquer England. 
After nine months of fighting it was agreed, by 
the Treaty of Wallingford, November, 1153, that 
Stephen should reign during his lifetim'e, and 
that Henry should succeed him. Stephen’s 
death occurred the following year, and Henry 
was crowned Dec. 19, 1154, together with his 
Queen, Eleanor. The early years of his reign 
were devoted to the restoration of peace and 
the reduction of the powerful nobles who had 
taken advantage of the civil war to make them- 
selves virtually independent of the royal author- 
ity. The judicial and financial systems were 
reorganized, and the crown was freed in great 
measure from its dependence on the great feuda- 
tories by the institution of ‘‘scutage,” or shield 
money, as a substitute for personal military 
service, due from the vassal, thus enabling the 
King to maintain a standing force subject to 
his will alone. The chief obstacle in the way 
of Henry’s schemes for the aggrandizement of 
the royal power was the clergy, whose immunity 
from the jurisdiction of the secular courts made 
them a disturbing factor in the judicial admin- 
istration of the country. To aid him in reduc- 
ing the Church to submission to the civil power, 
Henry appointed his trusted Chancellor, Thomas 
h Becket (q-v.), to the see of Canterbury in 
June, 1162. Becket, however, to the surprise 
and indignation of the King, became the most 
fervent champion of ecclesiastical privilege and 
repeatedly thwarted the royal measures aimed 
against the Church. Henry succeeded, never- 
theless, in wringing from the bishops a ratifica- 
tion of the ancient customs of the land as re- 
enacted in the Constitutions of Clarendon in 
1164. (See Clarendon, Constitutions of.) 
The long struggle with iBecket was terminated 
only by the latter’s murder, in 1170. Henry did 
penance at his grave, allowing himself to be 
scourged by the monks; but though the Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon were formally repealed, the 
King was ultimately successful in reducing the 
Church to subordination in civil matters. The 
administration of justice in the criminal courts 
was regulated in 1166 by the Assize of Claren- 
don. See Clarendon, Assize op. 


During Henry’s reign occurred the conques 
of Ireland. That country was then the home 0 
a number of tribes or clans, and Pope Adria 
IV in 1155, by a bull, is said to have give 
Henry the authority over the entire islam 
and ordered the inhabitants to obey him. I] 
1166 the intervention of the English was so 
licited by one of the Irish petty kings, Diarmai 
of Leinster (see MacMubeough ) , and Henr; 
gave leave to any of his subjects to aid him 
Robert Fitzstephen, Constable of Albertivi 
Maurice Fitzgerald, and Richard de Clare, sur 
named Strongbow, Earl of Strigul, went ove 
with a few hundred men at arms and in foui 
years conquered the coast region from the Nori 
to the Liffey. Their success was rapid, an( 
Henry in 1171 'went over himself with an arm; 
of 4000 men to complete the conquest of th 
country. All Ireland except Connaught sub 
mitted for the time, but the majority of Irisl 
tribes and chieftains continued to be independ 
ent for centuries. During this reign, also, th 
first ascendancy of England over Scotland wa, 
gained. Henry’s sons, incited by their mother 
rebelled against him (1173), and their cause wa. 
espoused by the kings of France and Scotland 
The latter, William the Lion, was ravaging th' 
north of England with an army, when he wai 
surprised at Alnwick and taken prisoner, Jub 
13, 1174. To obtain his liberty, he stipulate! 
to do homage to Henry for Scotland and t< 
cede to him five of his strongest fortresses. Ii 
Normandy, Anjou, and Aquitaine, Henry wai 
equally successful in suppressing the rebellion 
In the course of a second rebellion of his soni 
(1183) Henry, the eldest son, died; Geoffrey 
the second son, died three years later. Richar( 
Coeur de Lion still remained hostile to his fathei 
and with the aid of King Philip Augustus o 
Prance drove Henry from Maine and Anjou 
Deserted by all his troops, Henry was compellec 
to come to terms with Richard. On July 4 
1189, peace was concluded at Colombiferes. On 
of the stipulations was for an indemnity for al 
the followers of Richard. The sight of the nam^ 
of his favorite son, John, in the list, acting upoi 
a constitution weakened by many cares, threT 
the King into a fever, of which he died, Jul; 
6 , 1189, at Chinon. 

Henry was a man of restless energy, subjec 
to sudden outbursts of a mad temper, but \ 
born ruler, nevertheless, who gave to his sut 
jects justice and peace. During his reign th 
barons were overawed, and hundreds of thei 
castles were destroyed. Law made very grea 
progress; circuit courts were established, an 
Henry facilitated the making of appeals to hi 
own courts, in order to bring the people int 
direct de'pendence upon the King. The earlies 
writer on English law, Ranulf de Glanville, wa 
Henry’s chief judiciary. In intellect and charac 
ter he resembled his grandfather, Henry I. H 
had three illegitimate children; his mistress, th 
Fair Rosamond (q.v.), may have been th 
mother of the first of the two that are remem 
bered: William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury 
and Geoffrey, who became Archbishop of Yori 
and who was faithful to him when his fou 
legitimate sons took up arms against hin 
Henry was a great builder of palaces and roads 
of the latter, the great embankment, 30 miles i 
length, erected to prevent floods from the rive 
Loire, still remains in use. He was a lover c 
learning and an assiduous reader. His grea 
work for England consisted in uniting the coi 
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querors and conquered into one race and in 
laying the foundation for the present Greater 
Britain by the conquest of Ireland. Consult: 
Norgate, England under the Angevin Kings (2 
vols., London, 1887); Stubbs, Constitutional 
Eistorg of England^ vol. i (Oxford, 1897) ; id-. 
The Early Plantagenets (London, 188G) ; Mrs. 
J. R. Green, Henry the Second (ib., 1888); 
Ramsay, Angevin Empire (ib., 1903) ; Davis, 
England under the Normans and Angevins 
(New York, 1905) ; Adams, England from the 
Norman Conquest to the Death of John (ib., 
1905) ; L. F. Saljzmann, Life of Henry II (Bos- 
ton, 1914). 

HENRY III (1207-72). King of England 
from 1216 to 1272. He was the eldest son of 
King John and of Isabella of Angoulgme and 
was born at Winchester, Oct. 1, 1207. He suc- 
ceeded his father in 1216, under the regency of 
William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke. The 
French Dauphin, who had invaded England dur- 
ing the lifetime of King John, in response to 
an invitation by a party among the nobles, was 
defeated in 1217, and the confirmation of Magna 
Charta in the same year established Henry se- 
curely on the throne. The Regent died in 1219, 
and the chief powers of government were exer- 
cised by Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Justiciar Hubert de Burgh. The 
dismissal of Hubert in 1232 was followed by 
the rule of foreign favorites, which stirred up 
great dissatisfaction in the nation. Henry was 
constantly beset with hosts of the Poitevin rela- 
tions and men from the country of his Queen, 
Eleanor of Provence, whom he married on Jan. 
14, 1236. His weakness was shown also in his 
failure to make a stand against the ecclesiastical 
demands of the clergy and the Pope. Schemes 
for foreign conquest loaded the nation with a 
heavy debt and increased the general discontent. 
In 1258 the barons in Parliament, headed by 
his brother-in-law, Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, rose against him and forced him to 
transfer his power temporarily to a commission 
of barons and to enact a number of reforms. He 
agreed to these demands by the Provisions of 
Oxford (q.v.). The barons, however, failed to 
make any use of that power in reforming the 
state, and the King utilized the opportunity to 
regain the power which he alleged, with truth, 
had been taken from him by compulsion, though’ 
his action had worn the appearance of - free will. 
The question of the validity of these provisions 
was submitted by both parties to St. Louis of 
France, who in the Mise of Amiens (q.v.) an- 
nulled the provisions (1264). Leicester and his 
party refused to be bound by the decision and 
took up arms against the King. Tliey defeated 
him and took him prisoner in the battle of 
Lewes, on May 14, 1264. The battle was fol- 
lowed by an agreement known as the “Mise of 
Lewes” (q.v.), more humiliating to the King 
than the Provisions of Oxford. Leicester, being 
virtual ruler of the country, summoned a Par- 
liament in 1265, to which, for the first time in 
English history, representatives from both bor- 
oughs and shires were called. Knights of the 
shire had been summoned to Parliament as early 
as 1254. Leicester's supremacy did not last 
long. Within a year the powerful Earl of 
Gloucester deserted his party, and with Prince 
Edward, the gifted son of the King, who had 
been taken prisoner at Lewes and succeeded in 
making his escape, led an overwhelming army 
against Leicester, who was defeated and slain 
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at Evesham, on Aug. 4, 1205. During the re- 
mainder of Henryks reign aflairs wore under 
the control of Prince Edward. The weakness of 
Henry and his father had allowed tin' develop- 
ment of the power of the barons, and in the 
struggle between the two the modern system of 
parliamentary government arose, marked by the 
concession of representation to the shir(‘S and the 
boroughs. Statute law dates from the time of 
Henry III, the Provisions of Merton, passed in 
the twentieth year of Henry’s reign, being tb(i 
first enactment on the English statute book. 
Consult: Stubbs, Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, vol. ii (Oxford, 1897) ; Bemont, Simon do 
Montfort (Paris, 1884); Prothero, Simon do 
Montfort (London, 1877) ; Pauli, Simon do 
Montfort (ib., 1876) ; Green, History of the 
English People (ib., 1874) ; Gasquet, Henry the 
Third and the Church (ib., 1905) ; Tout, History 
of England, 1216-1377 (ib., 1905) ; Davis, Eng- 
land under the Norm,ans and Angevins (Now 
York, 1905) ; K. Norgate, The Minority of Henry 
III (ib., 1912). 

HENRY IV (1367-1413). King of England 
from 1399 to’ 1413. He was the eldest son of 
John of Gaunt, fourth son of Edward JIF, and 
Blanche, the daughter of Henry, Duke of Lan- 
caster, and was born April 3, 1367, at his 
father’s castle of Bolingbroke in Lincolnshire. 
He is frequently called Henry of Bolingbroke 
from the name of his birthplace, but to his con- 
temporaries he was more generally known as 
Henry of Lancaster. About 1380 he married 
Mary Bohun, one of the heiresses of the Earl of 
Hereford. He was distinguished for his martial 
attainments and became a great favorite with the 
people of London. From 1387 to 1390 he w^as 
one of the leaders of the party oi)posed to 
Richard II (q.v.), being one of the five lords 
appellants who in 1387 led an army against 
London and forced Richard to dismiss liis un- 
popular favorites. In 1390-91 he was engaged 
on a crusading expedition in Lithuania with tlie 
Teutonic Knights. In 1392 he started on a 
second expedition to Lithuania, but soon changed 
his purpose and made a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. After his return he joined the King’s 
party and was made Duke of Hereford in 1397. 
In i398, as a result of the hostility between 
Henry and the Duke of Norfolk, the former was 
banished from England for six years, while his 
rival was exiled for life. Henry’s banishment 
served to increase his popularity with the peo- 
ple of London, who chose to regard him as a 
martyr. In 1399 his father died, and Ricdiard, 
in spite of his promise, confiscated the estat<‘s 
which should have descended to Henry. The 
latter, profiting by the King’s absence in Frcdand, 
landed in England in July, 1399. Me was 
eagerly welcomed by all the discontented and 
met with no effectual opposition. Richard on 
his return from Ireland was deserted by his 
followers and soon fell into Henry’s hands. The 
King agreed to abdicate, his resignation was 
accepted by Parliament on Sept. 30, 1399, and 
Henry was chosen King, inaugurating the line 
of Lancaster. As he was not the nearest heir 
in line of descent, and as he did not claim Eng- 
land by right of conquest, he owed his title to 
Parliament, and he is sometimes called the first 
constitutional monarch. The first half of his 
reign was filled with wars. At his accession 
he showed himself lenient to all his former ene- 
mies, merely taking from them the dignities 
which they had won at his expense. An at- 
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tempt at rebellion in January, 1400, by the 
lords whom he had degraded was easily put 
down. Most of the rebels were put to death, and 
Richard II died soon after, possibly murdered. 
In the same year the Welsh revolted under 
Owen Glendower (q.v. ). Tlie Scots, who also 
began war, were defeated at Homildon Hill 
(q.v.) in 1402. The French gave aid both to 
the Scots and Welsh and harried the English 
coast, but accomplished little, on account of 
their internal dissensions. In 1403 the Percy 
family, dissatisfied with the rewards bestowed 
upon them by the new King, rose in rebellion, 
but were overthrown in the battle of Shrews- 
bury, in which Harry Percy, the famous Hot- 
spur, fell. In 1405 James I, heir to the Scot- 
tish throne, was captured while on his way to 
France, and this brought peace with Scotland. 
After this date the wars were less dangerous, 
but Henry suffered from an illness which gradu- 
ally sapped his strength. Another rebellion was 
put down in 1408, and at the same time a num- 
ber of successes were gained over the Welsh. 
Henry died March 20, 1413. He was brave, 
naturally merciful, devout, and able, but subject 
to fits of passion. He recognized the authority 
of Parliament and acted as a constitutional 
monarch. His reign was stained by enactments 
against the Lollards and by persecutions.^ He 
was a patron of Gower, Chaucer, and Christine 
de Pisan. He had four sons and two daughters 
by his first wife. In 1403 he married Joan of 
Brittany as a matter of diplomacy, but he 
gained nothing by this marriage. For the best 
modern authorities on his reign, consult: Stubbs, 
Constitutional History of England^ vol. iii (Ox- 
ford, 1896) ; Oman, Political History of Eng- 
land, IS77-J//85 (London, 1906) ; but, above all, 
Wylie, History of Henry 17 (4 vols., ib., 

1884-98). 

HENRY V (1387-1422). King of England 
from 1413 to 1422. He was the eldest son of 
Henry IV and of Mary Bohun and was born 
Aug. 9, 1387, at Monmouth. In 1399, on the 
accession of his father to the throne, he became 
EJarl of Chester, Duke of Cornwall, Prince of 
Wales, Duke of Aquitaine, and Duke of Lan- 
caster. In his youth he had acquired great mili- 
tary distinction in operations against Hotspur 
and Glendower (q.v.), and in 1410 and 1411 he 
governed in the name of his father, who was 
ill. Late in 1411 he fell into disfavor with his 
father and was deprived of his power. At his 
father’s death, March 20, 1413, he became King. 
He liberated the young Earl of March from the 
confinement in which Henry IV had placed him 
and restored the son of Hotspur to the lands 
and honors which his father had lost by re- 
bellion. He followed in ‘the footsteps of his 
father in persecuting the Lollards with fire and 
halter, the celebrated leader of the Lollards, 
Sir John Oldcastle* (q.v.), being put to death in 
1417. The great event of his reign was the 
attempted conquest of France, in which •he vir- 
tually succeeded. In his first campaign he be- 
sieged and took the town of Harfleur and gained 
the battle of Agineourt (q.v.), Oct. 25, 1415, 
against enormous odds. Two years after he 
again invaded France and made Normandy once 
more subject to the English crown. Rouen was 
captured in January, 1419, after a long siege, 
an incapable King and civil discord in France 
aiding him greatly. On May 21, 1420, a treaty 
was concluded at Troyes between Henry and 
the French King, Charles VI, by which Henry 
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obtained the regency of France, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the French King for his wife, and the 
succession to the French crown on the death 
of the King. He was married to Catharine of 
France, on June 2, 1420. He had hardly re- 
turned to England when the defeat at Beauge 
of his brother, the Duke of Clarence, whom he 
had left as Governor of Normandy, rekindled the 
hopes of the French, who supported the Dauphin 
Charles in his repudiation of the Treaty of 
Troyes, to which he had not agreed. Henry re- 
turned to Prance for a third campaign, and his 
wonted success in arms was following him when 
he was seized with illness, and died, on Aug. 31, 
1422, at Vincennes, at the age of 35 years, leav- 
ing an infant son, Henry VI, to succeed him. His 
private life was exemplary; as a king, he was 
noted for his strict justice; in war he was one 
of the ablest generals of his time. Consult: 
Stubbs, Constitutional History of England (Ox- 
ford, 1895) ; Wylie, History of Henry IT, vol. 
iii (new ed., New York, 1914) ; Kingsford, 
Henry 7 (Oxford, 1911) ; Oman, Political His- 
tory of England, 1377-lJf85 (London, 1900) ; 
Vickers, England in the Later Middle Ages ( New 
York, 1914). 

HENRY VI (1421-71). King of England 
from 1422 to 1461/ He was the only child of 
Henry V and Catharine of France and was born 
at Windsor, Dee. 6, 1421. He was not quite 
nine months old at his father’s death, when he 
became King of England, and a few weeks later, 
on the death of Charles VI of France, he was 
also proclaimed King of that country. His 
claim to France was disputed by Charles VII; 
but the latter was too indolent to make any 
serious attempt to conquer the kingdom. The 
Duke of Bedford, brother of Henry V, who was 
Regent of France, was successful in holding the 
country for Henry VI until 1429. Then Joan 
of Arc ( q.v. ) , by her heroism, aroused the valor 
of the French nation, defeated the English at 
Orleans, and led Charles VII to Rheims to be 
crowned. The Maid of Orleans fell into the 
hands of the English the following year and 
was burned in 1431, and a few months later 
Bedford was able to have Henry crowned at 
Paris. He had already received the English 
crown at Westminster, on Nov. 6, 1429. But 
France gradually passed out. of the control of 
the English, as the French united against for- 
eign rule. On Bedford’s death, in 1435, the 
Duke of Burgundy broke off his alliance with 
the English and joined Charles VII. From this 
time the English lost ground steadily, and by 
the end of 1451 Calais was the only English 
possession in France. During Henry’s minority 
there was no opposition to the King in England ; 
but his marriage with Margaret of Anjou, in 
1445, was unpopular, as the bride brought nc 
dowry, and one of the conditions of the marriage 
was the surrender of some English territory in 
Franc*. Henry’s own weakness, the lack oi 
success in Prance, and economic troubles af 
home aroused hitter opposition; for Henry was 
virtuous and amiable, but unequal to the tasls 
of ruling. When he was 32 years old, his weal^ 
intellect gave way, and he became insane. A1 
times he recovered his reason, but was always 
subject to a relapse into insanity. 

As the wars ceased in Prance, disorderly bands 
of soldiers returned home and sought' service 
with the powerful nobles, who maintained grea1 
armies of followers, in defiance of the law. The 
King was too weak to enforce order in his king 
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(loin, and many illegal usurpations of property 
by the great nobles went unpunished. The sys- 
tem of inclosing lands for pasturage threw many 
agricultural laborers out of employment. The 
result was a rising on the part of the people. 
In 1450 the Duke of Suffolk, who had negotiated 
the marriage with Margaret and was the King’s 
favorite Minister, was impeached by the Com- 
mons and condemned to banishment, but was 
murdered on his way to the Continent, Not 
content with the fall of Suffolk, the men of 
Kent, led by Jack Cade (q.v.), rose against his 
appointees, who still held the chief offices. They 
demanded a redress of grievances and that the 
Duke of York should be made the head of the 
government. The latter was a descendant of 
Lionel, the third son of Edward III, and conse- 
quently by hereditary right his title to the 
crown was superior to that of Henry VI, who 
was descended from Edward’s fourth son. From 
this time York was supported by the discon- 
tented people and generally opposed by the 
nobles. During two periods while the King was 
temporarily insane York was made Protector, 
hut each time the King recovered his reason 
York was in danger of destruction. In 1455 the 
battle of St. Albans was fouglit between the 
King’s favorite, Somerset, and the Duke of York, 
in which Henry was taken prisoner. This is 
generally called the first battle in the War of 
Sie Boses (q.v,). After some desultoiy strife 
Henry VI was again captured by the Yorkists 
in the battle of Northampton, in 1460, and 
York asserted his claim to the throne. The 
lords arranged a compromise that Henry should 
keep the crown, but that York should be ac- 
knowledged as his successor. This arrangement 
only led to a long war, because Margai’et was 
enraged that her son should bo deprived of the 
succession to the crown. She sought aid in tho 
north, raised an army of 18,000 wild warriors, 
and won the battle of Wakefield, in 1400, where 
York was slain. But the depredations and 
cruelties of her rough followers alarmed the 
people in the south, who rallied to Edward, 
Earl of March, tho son of York. The latter, by 
his victory at Towton (March, 1461), gained 
the throne, and was crowned as Edward IV on 
June 29, 1461. Margaret and Henry escaped, 
and there were several engagements before 14G5, 
when Henry was taken prisoner. Margaret was 
implacable and finally obtained the aid of the 
Earl of Warwick (see Warwick, Biciiabd Nev- 
ille, Earl of), who in 1470 drove Edward out 
of England. Henry, although an imbecile, was 
reinstated as King; but Edward returned in 
the same year* Henry was captured and died in 
1471. There is little doubt that he was mur- 
dered by order of Edward. Consult: Gairdner, 
Paston Letters (London, 1872-75); Stubbs, 
Constitutional History of HngJand, vol. iii (Ox- 
ford, 1895) ; Oman, Political History of Eng- 
land, ISyy-'lJjSS (London, 1906); Vickery Eng- 
land in the Later Middle Ages (New York, 
1914). 

HENBY VII ( 1457-1509 ) . King of England 
from 1485 to 1609. Ho was born Jan. 28, 1457, 
at Pembroke Castle, the son of Edmund Tudor, 
Earl of Bichmond, and Margaret, granddaughter 
of John of Gaunt, founder of the Lancastrian 
house. ^From John Henry derived his claim to 
the croTO. Henry’s grandfather was Owen Tu- 
dor, a Welsh knight, who married Catharine, 
widow of Henry V, In 1471, on the death of 
Henry VI, and Edward, Prinoe of Wales, Henry 


became the head of the Lancastrian house. Dur- 
ing the reigns of Edward IV and Bichard III, 
the last Yorkist kings, he took refuge in Brit- 
tany, until the crimes of Richard III, who 
murdered his own nephews, ^‘the Princes of the 
lower” (q.v.), alienated the Yorkist nobility 
and drove them to accept Henry as Bichard’s 
only possible rival, Henry landed at Milford 
HaVen in 1485, and in the battle of Bosworth, 
August 22, Bichard was defc'ated and slain. 
The marriage of Henry with Elizabeth, the Y'ork- 
ist heiress, cemented the union df the two par- 
ties; but Henry was crowned before the mar- 
riage and claimed tho title of his own right, the 
first of the Tudor kings. 

The numerous disturbances during the first 
half of Henry’s reign were due on the whole 
rather to tho instigation of remnants of the 
Yorkist faction and its foreign supporters tlian 
to the disaffection of his subjects at homo. 
The rising of Lovell (1486), the invasions of 
the impostors Simnel (1487) and Warbcck (1495 
and 1496-97 ) , found little favor among the Eng- 
lish people and were easily suppressed, but they 
had important consequences. In order to pre- 
vent the Scottish King from taking further 
part in these intrigues, a marriage was arranged 
between Margaret, Henry’s eldest daughter, and 
James IV of Scotland, which led to tlu* acces- 
sion of a new ruling house in England 100 years 
later. In order to guard liiuiself from further 
invasions from Ireland, a stronglioid of the 
Yorkist party, whence danger usually thiTatened, 
Henry was forced to resume the fateful i)olicy 
of English control which had b('eu abandon od 
during the Wars of the Boses. In 1*494 it was 
provided that English laws then in force should 
apply to Ireland. The celebrated Poynings’s 
Law of the same year provides for the supremacy 
of the English Council over Irish legislation. 
Foreign affairs occupied much of Henry’s atten- 
tion, since the enemies of France, especially 
Maximilian of Austria and Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, were anxious for Henry’s cooperation; hut 
he was too wily to be led into wars from which 
they would profit more than he. The negotia- 
tions led, however, to the marriage, in 1501, of 
his eldest son, Arthur, to Catharine, the daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and after Arthur’s 
death in 1502 to that prince’s brother, Henry 
VIII, in 1509. 

During Henry’s reign the royal power rapidly 
increased. Livery and maintenance (q.v.) wore 
suppressed. The Star Chamber (q.v.) offend 
an effective means of curbing the turbuhmt 
nobles. Henry was avaricious, and the wealthy 
groaned at the heavy taxes ; but Parliament was 
compliant to his will.^ His power was not based 
entirely upon force, * for he had no standing 
ai'my, but on the support of tlie middle classes, 
to whom his reign brought security and pros- 
perity after the disorders of the Wars of the 
Boses. He died at Bichmond, April 21, 1609. 
The discovery of the North American continent 
by John Cabot, in 1497, was but one of the 
results of Henry’s efforts to encourage commerce. 

The best biographical accounts are Gairdner, 
Henry VII (London, 1889), in “Twelve English 
Statesmen Series,” and two lectures by Bishop 
Stubbs in Lectures (Oxford, 1887). Five vol- 
umes of sources have been printed in the “Bolls 
Series,” under various titles. The admirable 
French Histoire g^nSrale, by Lavisse and Bam- 
baud, vol. iv (Paris, 1894), has a chapter on 
Henry by M. Btoont, somewhat biographical in 
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character, with a bibliography. Bacon’s Eenrij 
VII is still of interest. Consult: Lingard, 
History of England, voL iv (London, 1854) ; 
Green, History of the English People, vol. ii 
(New York, 1879) ; Hallam, Constitutional His- 
tory of England, vol. i (London, 1855); Traill 
(ed.). Social England, vol. ii (New York, 1894), 
with bibliography; A. F. Pollard, The Reign of 
Henry VII (3 vols., London, 1913-14) ; W, M. 
Temperlev, Henry VII (Boston, 1914). 

HENRY VIII (1491-1547). King of Eng- 
land from 1509 to 1547. He was the second son 
of Henry VII and Elizabeth of York and was 
born at Greenwich, June 28, 1491. He became 
heir apparent to the English crown on the death 
of his brother Arthur, in 1502. In the following 
year he was betrothed to Catharine of Aragon, 
Arthur^s widow, a papal dispensation having 
been obtained from Julius II on account of their 
relationship. The marriage was to have taken 
place on the completion of Henry’s fourteenth 
year; but Henry VII was playing a wily game 
of diplomacy with Ferdinand, Catharine’s father, 
and postponed the wedding on various pretests 
in order to extort concessions. He even caused 
his son to protest that the whole arrangement 
was against his will. On April 21, 1509, Henry 
succeeded to the crown, at the age of 18. On 
June 11 he married Catharine, and they were 
crowned together on June 24. Although she 
was six years his senior, their marriage was 
for many years a happy one. For some time 
after his accession Henry gave himself up to fes- 
tivities and sports. He was described in 1519 by 
Giustiniani, the Venetian Ambassador, as the 
handsomest and best-dressed prince in Europe. 
'^He is very accomplished, a good musician, com- 
poses well, is a most capital horseman, a hne 
jouster, speaks good French, Latin, and Spanish, 
is very religious, hears three masses daily when 
he hunts, and sometimes five on other days. . . . 
He is very fond of hunting, and never takes his 
diversion without tiring eight or ten horses, 
which he causes to be stationed beforehand along 
the line of country he means to take, and when 
one is tired he mounts another, and before he 
gets home they are all exhausted.” On acemmt 
of his handsome person, his hearty, generous 
manners, his fondness for the services of the 
Church, and his appreciation of the new learn- 
ing, Henry was a favorite with all classes of the 
English people. He chose his ministers with 
rare sagacity and, in spite of his gayety, knew 
what was going on in his administration. He 
had a violent temper, and no monarch ever held 
his servants under firmer control. Until 1529 
affairs were in the hands of Wolsey (q.v.), whom 
Henry had raised from a humble station to 
be Archbishop of York (1514) and Chancellor 
(1515) and caused to be appointed Cardinal 
(1515) Sind, legate a latere (1518). Wolsey had 
thus in his hands almost supreme power over 
church and state, and he rivaled the King in 
outward splendor; yet no one was in doubt as 
to who was the real master. Wolsey’s precari- 
ous tenure depended upon his ability to fulfill, 
and if possible to anticipate, his young master’s 
wishes. 

During approximately the first half of Henry’s 
reign, before the matter of the King’s divorce be- 
came urgent, his attention was occupied with 
foreign affairs. For some time subsequent to 
1519 Europe was divided into two hostile camps 
by the rivalry between Charles V and Francis I, 
and Henry could be depended upon in the long 


run to take the side of Charles, not so muci 
on account of their relationship (he ha< 
married Charles’s aunt) as on account of th< 
close commercial relations between Englanc 
and Charles’s possessions in the Low Countries 
.and because opposition to France was stil 
popular in England. For these reasons Henr;; 
always opposed Francis when it came to actua 
warfare, though he frequently changed sides ii 
the diplomatic struggle. Even before the acces 
sion of Charles V and Francis I, the relations oj 
their predecessors had been much the same, anc 
in 1511 Henry had been drawn into the H 0 I 3 
League between the papacy, Spain, xAustria, anc 
Venice against France. Early in 1512 Henrj 
had sent an abortive expedition to regair 
Guienne. In the following year he took part ir 
person in the triumphant campaign in northerr 
France. The French were defeated at Guinegate 
August 16, in what is known as “the Battle o 
the Spurs,” from the rapidity of the Frencl 
flight; Therouanne surrendered August 24, anc 
Tournay September 25. James IV of Scotland 
taking advantage of Henry’s employment else 
where, invaded England, and was defeated anc 
slain at Flodden, Sept. 9, 1513. Henry fully in 
tended to renew the campaign the next year, 
but when he learned that both Ferdinand o 
Spain and Maximilian of Germany had desertec 
him, he secretly made peace, which was cementec 
by the marriage of his sister Mary with Louis 
XII. From this time until the outbreak of tin 
first war between Francis and Charles (1521) 
Wolsey was free to carry out with tolerable sue 
cess his favorite policy of mediation between th< 
two rivals. There were many interviews, amonj 
others the famous “Field of the Cloth of Gold’ 
(1520), and much treachery on all sides; but ii 
the end Wolsey’s peace policy had to give wa^ 
before Henry’s warlike spirit. There were cam 
paigns against France in 1522 and 1523; bu 
they had no other result than an increased taxa 
tion at home, for which Wolsey was populark 
held accountable. In 1525 Francis was not onl] 
defeated at Pavia, but taken prisoner, and Henr^ 
thought that the time had come to recover thi 
crown of France. With this purpose in view 
he demanded an immediate loan from his sub 
jeets in proportion to their incomes, but at s< 
extortionate a rate that riots broke out and th 
loan had to be recalled. Henry, as was his won! 
meanly threw the odium upon Wolsey, who wa 
in no Vise responsible. The failure of the loai 
made peace with France necessary, which wa 
signed in 1525. In the following year Francis n 
gained his freedom upon agreeing to Charles’ 
extortionate demands; but he held himself no 
bound by forced concessions, and war broke on 
anew (1627--29), in which he found an ally i 
Pope Clement VII. Henry took no direct part i 
this war, but he was anxious to join the Frenc 
and papal side, for the reason that Charles wa 
becoming too powerful and insolent and that h 
was meditating the divorce of Catharine of Ara 
gon, to which the consent of the Pope was a 
that time thought necessary. 

For some years Henry had been growing tire 
of Catharine. Her only surviving child was he 
daughter Mary, and since no queen had ever sa 
upon the throne of England, it might reasor 
ably be doubted whether the succession was sai 
without a male heir. Besides, since 1522, thei 
had been at court the young and sprightly Iris 
beauty, Anne Boleyn, with whom the King ha 
become enamored. Henry’s professed motivi 
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however, was conscientious scruples concerning 
the validity of his marriage with his brother 
Arthur^s widow, notwithstanding the Pope’s dis- 
pensation, and in 1527 he asked Clement VII not 
merely to grant him a divorce, but to declare 
that the dispensation of Julius II was invalid, 
and that the marriage with Catharine had been 
void from the beginning. Apart from other con- 
siderations, Clement VII could hardly be ex- 
pected to impair his own authority by such 
a ruling; nor was the time propitious for such 
a request, for in the year in which it was made 
the Imperial troops had sacked Rome?, and Clem- 
ent VII was at the mercy of Charles V. The 
most that Henry could obtain was a legatine 
court, composed of Wolsey and Campeggio; but 
the Pope’s purpose in granting it may have been 
only delay. Campeggio could neither induce 
Henry to change his mind nor Catharine to yield, 
and in 1529 Clement revoked the case to Rome, 
where Henry knew that it would be useless to 
press the matter further, especially as Charles 
and Clement were now in alliance. The result 
was the fall of Wolsey, and the beginning of 
momentous changes in the relations between the 
state and church in England. Henry probably 
little realized the importance of the steps which 
he took in order to procure a male heir to the 
throne. He certainly did not intend to intro- 
duce Protestantism, for which he had an aver- 
sion. He was no mean theologian, and in 1521 
he had written a book against Luther entitled 
Assertio Septem Sacramentormn, which won for 
him, by the irony of fate, the papal title “de- 
fender of the faith,” which English sovereigns 
have borne to the present day. In 1530 Henry 
was occupied with Cranmer’s suggestion that 
the favorable opinion of the learned doctors of 
the universities as to the nullity of the marriage 
would leave him free to marry again without the 
Pope’s consent. Bribery and cajolery were freely 
used with considerable success; but in 1531 
Henry proceeded to more vigorous measures. 
Upon the suggestion of Thomas Cromwell, an 
adventurer, who rose to influence soon after 
Wolsoy’s fall, he conceived the plan of seizing 
the papal authority and revenue in England, 
thereby not only securing the divorce, but vastly 
increasing the resources and power of the crown. 
Henry accused the clergy of having violated the 
Statute of Praemunire (q.v.) in accepting Wol- 
sey ’s legatine authority, although they would 
have met with swift punishment if they had pre- 
sumed to act otherwise, and although Henry 
himself had called in the legate Campeggio a 
short time before. Large numbers of the laity 
were also equally involved; but this was merely 
a violent and unscrupulous method of securing 
the clergy at home before proceeding against the 
authority of the Pope. Henry’s complete success 
and the very moderate resistance of the clergy 
show how times had changed since the days of 
Henry II and Thomas of Canterbury. The Pope 
had never fully regained his prestige after the 
movement of Wiclif; and the English clergy 
were not only wealthy and therefore timid, but 
since Wolsey as Royal Chancellor and papal 
legate had practically united supreme power in 
state and churcli, they had grown compliant to 
the royal will. The Convocation of Canterbury 
offered, a gift of £100,000 to be freed from the 
penalties of prsemmiire, which involved the con- 
fiscation of all their property. Henry demanded 
in addition that he be recognized as the supreme 
head of the Church of England, which after some 
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resistance they accepted with the vague ({ualifi- 
cation, “so far as is permitted by the law of 
Christ.” The Convocation of "li'cu'k soon aftei* 
bought its pardon on the same condition and the 
payment of £18,000. Henry found support in 
these measures in Parliament, whose* (‘lections 
he practically controlled, and whose members 
were either lawyers or country s(piires, with 
little affection for the Church. In 1532 the 
clergy submitted its entire body of canons to 
the Eng’s examination, and renounced tiic riglit 
to make new canons without royal permission, 
thus putting an end forever to the fi(‘edom of 
the English church. In 1533 Henry made retreat 
impossible by secretly marrying Anne Boleyn 
without a divorce. In the same year lie made 
Cranmer, an able but compliant and vaeilUiting 
churchman, Archbishop of Canterbury, who on 
May 23 decided that Henry’s marriage with 
Catharine was void, and on May 28 that liis 
secret marriage witlx Anne was lawful. About 
a year after, Clement decided in favor of Cath- 
arine, but not until Henry, foreseeing tlie result, 
had all but severed the connection Ixjtweon the 
English church and Romo, In 1534 l^arliariitmt 
changed the provisional Act of Annates of 1532 
into an unconditional one, giving the King tlui 
annates or first fruits which were formerly paid 
to the Pope. It also proviclc'd for the appoint- 
ment of bishops without refercnc(^ to papal a\i- 
thority and abolished appeals to Romc^. Ifcnco- 
forth the Pope was merely “the Bishop of Rome,” 
with no more authority in England than any 
other foreign bishop. 

The new royal supremacy found its first ex- 
pression in three acts which, taken together, as- 
sumed an intoleralily tyrannical character. The 
first act of succession of 1533 not only fixed the 
inheritance to the crown in the xssxio of Anne 
Boleyn, and declared that the marriage with 
Catharine was invalid from the beginning, but 
required all subjects to take oath aflirtning their 
full acceptance of the contents of the act, which 
no Catholic could conscientiously do; and it 
further declared that any one who refused should 
be guilty of high treason. The act of supremacy 
and the treason act of the following year con- 
firmed the royal title “supreme head of the 
Church of England,” and declared that any om*. 
who should deprive the King of his title should 
he guilty of high treason, ''ilxe King thus tried 
not only to rule over men’s actions, hut over 
their consciences. Numerous viciiins mot a trai- 
tor’s death for refusing to swear that Catha- 
rine’s marriage was unlawful, though oih<^rwiso 
they were willing to accept the now succession. 
With incredible callousness Plenry sent to the 
block Sir Thomas More, his former friend and 
boon companion, one of the ornaments of the 
age, and Fisher, whom the Pope shortly before 
had made Cardinal. Many friars were burn(jd 
mei'ely for refusing to take the oath on consci- 
entious grounds. Some of them had spoken 
against tlxe King’s second marriage, but others 
had not. In 1536 Anne, on little or no evidence, 
was convicted of many and monstrous offbnaes 
and was beheaded. Ten days later Henry mar- 
ried Jane Seymour, and a new act of succession 
made it treasonable to affirm what it was for- 
merly treasonable to deny. 

The resistance of the friars no doubt helped to 
call the attention of Cromwell, who had been 
made vicar-general in ecclesiastical matters in 
1535, to the rich booty to be acquired through 
the dissolution of the monasteries, at that time 
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widely established throughout England. He ven- 
tured at first to despoil only the lesser houses. 
A royal visitation of the year 1535 made the con- 
venient discovery that monasteries “where the 
congregation of such religious persons is under 
the number of 12 persons^^ were the seats of 
“manifest sin, vicious, caimal, and abominable 
living,” while those with more than 12 persons 
were not. Parliament thereupon (1536) dis- 
solved the smaller houses and gave their prop- 
erty to the King. The Catholic rising in the 
northern and more conservative districts in 
1536, known as the “Pilgrimage of Grace,” in- 
volved some of the remaining abbots of that re- 
gion, and this was a signal for the dissolution 
of the greater monasteries. Those who were im- 
plicated in the revolt were executed for treason, 
and the others were gradually frightened into 
surrendering their authority and property into 
the hands of the King, “of their own free and 
voluntary minds, good wills and assents, with- 
out constraint, coercion, or compulsion of any 
manner of person or persons,” as the Parlia- 
mentary Act of 1539 puts it. Henry used the 
enormous spoils of the monasteries partly for 
religious objects, partly for military purposes; 
but much was granted to royal favorites, and 
many prominent families in England at the pres- 
ent day derive their fortunes from this source. 
One of the unexpected consequences of the dis- 
solution was the formation of a considerable 
party keenly interested in maintaining the reli- 
gious innovations. . 

It was not, however, Henry’s first intention 
to introduce religious innovations, other than 
the royal supremacy. If More and Pisher were 
beheaded for denying the royal supremacy, John 
Frith was burned for denying the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. Yet preachers with Protes- 
tant tendencies were appearing and criticizing 
the old order of things with great asperity. To 
prevent these disturbances, the Ten Articles were 
promulgated in 1536 by royal order, containing 
a creed which in the main held to the old order, 
yet passed over in silence or tried to explain 
some of the controverted points. In the same 
year the Bible was translated with royal sanc- 
tion, though Henry apparently took no great in- 
terest in it. The new movement was sure to 
grow. Its intellectual leader was Cranmer, who 
was himself under the influence of Ridley. Cran- 
mer and Ridley were slowly changing their views 
in the direction of Protestantism. Cromwell 
also favored Protestantism, for political reasons. 
In 1538 there was much smashing of images and 
spoliation of tombs, until Henry took alarm. 
In 1539 he issued, with the consent of Parlia- 
ment, the reactionary Six Articles, affirming the 
principal controverted Catholic dogmas. Eng- 
lishmen found it as dangerous to be too Protes- 
tant as too Catholic, and the discreet conformed 
to Henry’s somewhat shifting views. In 154:4 
Cranmer wrote his celebrated Litany and or- 
dered certain parts of the service to be said in 
English; but further changes were cut short by 
Henry’s death. 

In “the meantime Cromwell had come to grief 
through his arrangement of the marriage of 
Henry to Anne of Cleves, in order to form a con- 
nection with the Protestant princes of Germany. 
When Anne reached England, she was found to 
be far from handsome, and Henry’s resentment 
was great. This provided an excuse for imme- 
diate action against Cromwell, of whom Henry 
had grown tired because of the failure of his 
Von. XI.— 11 


foreign policy and because of his strong leaning 
towards Protestantism. He was executed July 
28, 1540, as a heretic. Ten days after Crom- 
well’s execution Henry married Catharine 
Howard, Anne having been divorced shortly 
before; but she was soon found to have been 
unfaithful, both before and after her marriage, 
and was beheaded. In 1543 Henry married his 
sixth wife, Catharine Parr, who survived him. 

Although he had already rid himself of the 
great wealth his father left him, had griev- 
ously oppressed his people with heavy taxes, 
had been twice absolved by Parliament from re- 
paying his loans, had levied illegal benevolences, 
and had debased the coinage, his last years were 
again occupied with foreign enterprises. He 
tried to establish his authority in Ireland by 
winning over the native chiefs, stripping the 
Irish monasteries for their benefit. From 1542 
to 1546 he was at war with Scotland and France. 
The Scots were defeated at Solway Moss in 1542, 
and James V died soon afterward. Henry took 
Boulogne in 1544 and made peace two years 
later. He died Jan. 28, 1547. By Act of Parlia- 
ment, in 1544, the succession had been given to 
the offspring of Jane Seymour, Catharine of 
Aragon, and Anne Boleyn — respectively Edward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, who succeeded in this order 
and died without issue. 
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History of England from the Accession of Henry 
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of Henry VIII (Boston, 1913) ; Childe Pember- 
ton, Elizabeth Blount and Henry VIII (London, 
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Henry VIII’s reign is mostly in Letters and 
Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of 
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HENRY I (1008-60), King of France from 
1031 to 1060. He was the son of Robert I and 
a grandson of Hugh Capet. The first years of 
his reign were disturbed by a rebellion partici- 
pated in by his mother, Constance of Toulouse. 
After her death, in 1034, he put the rebellion 
down; but another began almost immediately 
and was put down only in 1039, In the dis- 
orders which followed the death of Robert the 
Devil, Duke of Normandy, in 1035, Henry assisted 
William the Bastard, the illegitimate son and 
successor of Robert (later known as William the 
Conqueror), in establishing his authority over 
the rebellious Norman nobles, participating in 
the battle of Val-fes-dunes in 1047. Subsequently 
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Henry grew jealous of the power of the Norman 
IJuke. Leaguing himself with the Count of An- 
jou and calling his brother Eudes into the field, 
he invaded Normandy from Evrcux in 1054. 
Eudes was defeated at Mortemer, but Henry con- 
tinued the war till 1058, when he had to admit 
defeat and make concessions to William. In 1059 
he caused his eldest son, Philip, to be crowned 
as joint King. Henry died Aug. 4, 1060. He 
was an active prince, who spent a large part of 
his time in the field, upholding the royal author- 
ity against the feudal nobles. His first wife, 
Maud or Mathilda, niece of Henry III of Ger- 
many, died childless j his second wife, Anne, 
daughter of Jaroslaff, Grand Duke of Kiev, bore 
him three sons — Philip, his successor; Robert, 
who died in childhood; and Hugh, Count of Ver- 
mandois. Consult: Soehnee, Etude sur la vie et 
le regne de Henri I (Paris, 1891) ; id., Catalogue 
des aotes de Henri I (ib., 1907) ; Lavisse, His- 
toire de France, vol. ii, part ii (ib., 1901). 

HENRY II (1519-59). King of Prance from 
1547 to 1559. He was born March 31, 1519, being 
the second of three sons of Francis I by his 
first wife, Claude, From 1526 to 1529 Prince 
Henry was a hostage in Spain, together with 
his brother, the Dauphin Francis. Jn 1533 he 
married Catharine de’ Medici, and in 1536 the 
death of the Dauphin Francis made him the heir 
apparent to the throne. The same year he be- 
came the lover of the celebrated Diana of Poi- 
tiers, a woman several years his senior, but of 
attractive mind and strong will. In 1547 Henry 
succeeded his father, Francis I, and at once sub- 
mitted himself to the influence of his mistress 
and of Anne de Montmorency, Constable of 
France, though the Guises also enjoyed a large 
share of the royal favor. A revolt in Guienne, 
where the people had risen against the galeleurs, 
or collectors of the salt duty, was speedily put 
down by Montmorency. In 1550 Boulogne, which 
had been taken by the English during the wars 
of Henry VTII, was recovered by the French, and 
in a second war, which began in 1557, the Eng- 
lish lost Calais and Guines, their last possessions 
in France ( 1558) . Though a strong Catholic and 
a persecutor of the Huguenots, Henry made 
treaties of alliance with the German Protestants, 
led an army of 38,000 men to aid Maurice of 
Saxony against the Emperor, and made himself 
master of the bishoprics of Toul and Verdun, 
while Montmorency seized Metz by treachery 
(1562). After the abdication of Charles V 
(1565-56) Henry embraced the opportunity of 
attacking the Netherlands and Italy before Philip 
II could consolidate his newly acquired posses- 
sions; but the results of this step were disas- 
trous to France at every point. In Italy the 
attack on Naples, made by Guise at the head 
of 20,000 men, utterly failed; while in the Low 
Countries the French under Montmorency sus- 
tained a total defeat, Aug. 10, 1557, at Saint- 
Quentin and were forced to abandon the town to 
the Spaniards. This was followed by the defeat 
of De Thermos at Gravelines in 1558, which with 
o|:her causes led to the Treaty of Cateau-Cam- 
br4sis, April 2-3, 1559. On June 29 Henry II 
was mortally wounded in a tournament by Count 
Montgomery, the captain of his Scottish Guards, 
and died July 10, 1559. He is represented by 
historians as a hold and handsome man, but cold 
and indolent. His Queen, Catharine de’ Medici, 
bore him 10 children, of whom three lived to be 
kings of France. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son, who became Francis II. Consult the con- 
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temporary memoirs of Monthieu, Tavannos, 
Vieilleville, Villars, and Brantome; also, Barre- 
Dupareq, Histoire de Henri II (Paris, 1887); 
Ranke, Civil Wars and Monarchy in Franco in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (trans., 
London, 1852-61) ; 11. N. Williams, Henn II: 
His Court and Times (New York, 1011). See 
also Fbance; and consult the authorities re- 
ferred to there. 

HENRY III (1551-89). King of Franco 
from 1574 to 1589. He was the third son of 
Henry II and Catharine de’ Medici and was the 
last of the house of Valois. He was born at 
Fontainebleau, Sept. 19, 1551, and in his youth 
bore the title of Duke of Anjou. At the age 
of 16 he was made a lieutenant general and 
placed in nominal command of the armies of 
France, though the real direction of operations 
was in the hands of Marshal de Tavannos. TLimry 
had a part in the victories over the Huguenots at 
Jarnac and Moncontour in 1569 and was activ(^ 
in abetting the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
He was elected King of Poland in 1573, but npoii 
receiving news of the death of his brother, 
Charles IX, in the following year, he lied from 
Cracow to make certain his succession in France. 
As King, he continued the war against the Hu- 
guenots; but the union of the party of his 
brother, the Duke of AlenQon, with th(5 Hugue- 
nots wrung from the alarmed King the Peace of 
Beaulieu (or of Monsieur) in 157(5, confirmed by 
the Edict of Poitiers or Bergerac in 1577. This 
peace granted so many privileges to the Hugue- 
nots that it exasperated the Catholic party and 
led to the formation of the Holy League, the 
avowed object of which was to maintain the su- 
premacy of Catholicism and the secret purpose 
to secure the reversion of the throne to the 
Guises. His life was marked by alternate out- 
bursts of licentiouBness and moods of gloomy 
fanaticism. The alTcction he lavished upon his 
effeminate favorites, or mignons, as they were 
called, aroused the disgust of the nation. This 
caused the popularity of Henry of Guise to be 
strengthened. A renewed war with the Hugue- 
nots (1579-80) was concluded by the Peace of 
Floix, a renewal of the terms of that of Berge- 
rac. The strength of the League grew rapidly, 
aided by the Duke of Guise, By tlie death of 
the Duke of Anjou (formerly of AlouQon) , Henry 
of Navarre became heir to the throne (1584) ; 
but the Catholics would not accept him, and 
Henry HI, after an attempt to come to an un- 
derstanding with his cousin of Navarre, issued 
the Edict of Nemours (1685), repealing all priv- 
ileges granted the Huguenots. The so-called 
War of the Three Henrys then broke out. In 
1587 the Huguenots under Henry of Navarre tri- 
umphed at Coutras. King Henry found that 
Henry of Guise, through his commanding posi- 
tion, was becoming master of the kingdom. On 
May 12, 1588, the so-called Day of the Barri- 
cades, the inhabitants of Paris rose against the 
royal forces and were quelled only by the inter- 
position of Guise. The King fied to Blois, con- 
voked the Estates and summoned Guise to a pri- 
vate audience. Guise was assassinated in the 
King’s cabinet by the guards known as the 
**Fqrty-five” (Dec. 23, 1588) ; and his brother, 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, was put to death on 
the following day. This double assassination 
aroused the hatred of Catholic France, The doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne declared the people to be 
relieved of the duty of obedience to the King, 
and the heads of the League dissolved the Es- 
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tates. Henry was distracted by the difideulties 
of his position and threw himself under the pro- 
tection of Henry *of Navarre. The two kings ad- 
vanced at the head of an army of 40,000 Hu- 
guenots on Paris, which would probably have 
had to capitulate had not Henry III been assas- 
sinated, Aug. 1, 1589, by a fanatical young Do- 
minican, named Jacques Clement. The mur- 
derer was slain on the spot by the royal guard, 
and the King died on the following day, after 
having declared Henry of Navarre his successor. 
Although incapable of governing, he was a 
patron of art axid letters and should be ranked 
with Francis I in this particular. 

Consult the memoirs of Tavannes, Yieille- 
ville, Castelnau, BrantOme, and De Thou; also 
Freer, Henry III: Hi>s Court and Times (3 vols., 
London, 1858) ; Jackson, The Last of the Valois 
and the Accession of Henry of Navarre (2 vols., 
ib., 1888) ; Ranke, Civil Wars and Monarchy 
in France in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies (2 vols., Eng. trans., ib., 1852) ; E. Arm- 
strong, The French Wars of Religion^ X559-98 
(ib., 1892) ; De Noailles, Henri de Valois et la 
Pologne (3 vols., Paris, 1867) ; De la Barre- 
Duparcq, Eistoire de Henri 111 (ib., 1882) ; Eo- 
biquet, Paris et la Ligue sous Henri III (ib., 
1886) ; Nolhac and Salerti, 11 viaggio in Italia 
di Enrico HI, re di Francia (Turin, 1890) ; J. 
Nouaillac, Villeroy, secretaire d’etat de Charles 
IX, HenH III et Henri IV (Paris, 1909). See 
France; Huguenots. 

HENRY IV (1553-1610). King of France 
from 1589 to 1610, sometimes called the Great. 
He was born in the castle of Pau, B4arn, Dec. 
14, 1553, being the third son of Antoine de 
Bourbon and Jeanne d’Albret, daughter and 
heiress of Henry II, King of Navarre and Bdam, 
and allied through his father with the French 
royal family. In 1555 his mother became Queen 
of Navarre and gave her husband the title of 
King. Henry himself was known as Prince of 
Viane. His father’s death, in 1562, placed him 
under the sole control of his mother, who was a 
zealous Calvinist and was careful to select 
learned men holding her own tenets for his in- 
structors. Upon the outbreak of the third Civil 
War in France the young prince and his intrepid 
mother joined the Huguenots at La Rochelle, 
and after the death of the Prince of Condd 
at Jarnac (March 13, 1569) Henry was pro- 
claimed by the voice of the army chief of the 
Protestant cause. On account of his extreme 
youth, however, the actual command was vested 
in Coligny (q.v.). Notwithstanding the defeats 
which the Huguenots had experienced in this 
campaign, the Peace of Saint-Germain-en-Laye 
(Aug. 8, 1570) was apparently of great advan- 
tage to them and was speedily followed by a 
contract of marriage between Henry of Navarre 
and Margaret of Valois, the sister of Charles 
IX. Jeanne d’Albret died suddenly a few 
months later (June 9, 1572), and the prospec- 
tive bridegroom became King of Navarre, under 
the title of Henry III. After much opposition 
on the* part of both Catholics and Protestants, 
the marriage with Margaret of Valois was cele- 
brated with great pomp, Aug. 18, 1572, fol- 
lowed within a week by the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. It had been originally intended 
that Henry should share the fate of his friends 
and coreligionists, but his life was spared on 
condition of his professing himself a Catholic. 
For more than three years he remained at the 
French court, Virtually a prisoner and contin- 


ually plotting and seeking to escape; but at 
length, in February, 1576, he contrived to elude 
the vigilance of his guardians and made his 
way to the camp of the Huguenots in Gascony, 
where he repudiated liis enforced conversion and 
resumed the command of the army. In the 
Peace of Beaulieu, concluded May 6, 1576, the 
Huguenots obtained several distinct advantages. 

The death of the Duke of Anjou (late Alen- 
con) in 1584 made Henry presumptive heir to 
the crown. Some years previous to this the 
Catholic League had been formed, the secret 
purpose of which was the support of the Guise 
pretensions to the throne. The War of the 
Three Henrys (Henry III of France, Henry of 
Navarre, and Henry of Guise) was terminated 
by the Protestant victory of Coutras, Oct. 20, 
1587. In 1588 Henry III of France, hating and 
fearing the powerful Guises, who had virtually 
made themselves his masters, caused the Duke 
of Guise and the Cardinal de Lorraine to be 
murdered, and in the following year came to 
an understanding with Henry of Navarre. The 
two now proceeded to lay siege to Paris, Au- 
gust, 1589. The assassination of Henry III by 
Clement made Henry of Navarre, as the nearest 
lineal male descendant of. the royal house of 
France, rightful King of France, the house of 
Bourbon succeeding to that of Valois. As a 
Protestant, he had been excommunicated by 
Sixtus V in 1585 and declared incapable of suc- 
ceeding to the French crown. His religion, 
moreover, made him obnoxious to the greater 
part of the nation, and he found in addition 
that the dukes of Lorraine and Savoy, and 
Philip II of Spain, were prepared, each on his 
own account, to dispute his claims. He with- 
drew therefore to Normandy until he could col- 
lect more troops and obtain reinforcements 
from England and Germany. His nearly hope- 
less cause, however, gradually gained strength 
through the weakness and internal dissensions 
of the Leaguers, who proclaimed the aged 
Cardinal de Bourbon King, with the Duke of 
Mayenne lieutenant general of the kingdom, 
and thus complicated the interests of their 
party. After a success at Arques ( September, 
1589), Henry reappeared before Paris. He won 
a splendid victory over Mayenne at Ivry (March 
14, 1590 ) ; but Spanish intervention defeated 
his plans, and it is probable that he would 
never have been generally acknowledged had he 
not, by the advice of his friend and Minister, 
De Rosny, afterward Duke of Sully (qv.), 
formally professed himself a member of the 
Church of Rome in 1593. “Paris,” the light- 
hearted but astute mojaarch is reported to have 
said, “is well worth a mass.” His public recan- 
tation of Protestantism, before the Archbishop 
of Bourges, July 25, 1593, lilled the Catholics 
with joy and was followed by the speedy sur- 
render of the most important cities of the king- 
dom, including Paris, which opened its gates to 
him in March, 1594. The war with the League 
was not, however, terminated till 1596. In 
1598 peace was concluded between Spain and 
France by the Treaty of Vervins, which restored 
to the latter many important places in Picardy 
and was otherwise favbrable to the French 
King. On April 13, 1598, Henry signed the 
Edict of Nantes, which secured the Protestants 
perfect liberty of conscience and the adminis- 
tration of impartial justice. 

Henry was now left at liberty to direct his 
attention to the internal improvement of the 
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angdoin, which had been thoroughly dis- 
organized through the long continuance of civil 
var. The narrow-minded policy of the preceding 
•eigns had left the provinces greatly at the 
nerey of the civil governors and large landed 
)roprietors, who arrogated almost sovereign 
)Ower to themselves in raising taxes and exact- 
ng compulsory services. Such abuses Henry 
jompletely stopped. By building canals and 
'oads and opening all parts of his kingdom to 
jommeree, he established new sources of wealth 
ind prosperity for liis subjects. The main- 
spring of these improvements was, however, the 
•eorganization of the finances under Sully, who 
in the course of 10 years reduced tlie national 
iebt from 330,000,000 to 50,000,000 livres. In 
1601 the districts of Bresse, Bugey, and Val- 
romey were acquired from Savoy and added to 
France. For 10 years France enjoyed prosperity 
previously unheard of. In foreign politics Henry 
ievoted his entire energy to the formation of a 
powerful coalition against the house of Austria, 
bhe ancient enemy of France, against whom, 
since the Treaty of Cateau-Cambr4sis in 1559, 
the distracted country had been too weak to 
3ontend. The disputed succession to the duchies 
of Jxilich and Cleves (qq.v.) afforded an op- 
portunity for the opening of hostilities, and the 
King, who had entered into an alliance with 
bhe Protestant Union of Germany, was about to 
bake personal command of the French army, 
when he was struck down by the dagger of Ka- 
vaillac, a religious fanatic, at Paris, May 14, 
1610. Nineteen times before attempts had been 
made on his life, most of which it was thought 
could be traced to the agency of the papal and 
Emporial courts, and in the midst of the bitter 
political strife Bavaillae’s crime was laid to 
bhe charge of the same influences. The most 
borrible vengeance was wreaked on the murderer. 
Henry was succeeded on the throne by Louis 
XIII, his son by his second wife, Maria do’ 
Medici (q.v.). Time has strengthened the high 
estimate which the people of France formed of 
their favorite King, for, although his faults 
were numerous, they were eclipsed by his sur- 
passing qualities. An inordinate passion for 
women was his greatest failing. He was with- 
out doubt the most imposing figure in France 
of his day and has taken his place in history 
as the greatest of Bourbon kings. 

Bibliography. For the history of Henry IV, 
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HENRY V OF FRANCE. See Ciiambord, 
Duke of. 

HENRY IV. An historical play by William 
Shakespeare, in two parts, produced in 1597 
and 1598, printed in 1508 and 1600, The sources 
are Holinshed’s Chronicles and a popular old 
play (produced in 1588), The Famous Victories 
of Henry V. In it the royal licro, who had ap- 
peared as a spirited youth in llichard II, is 
represented as a careworn monarch, who has 
passed down his boyish fire to his son, Prince 
Hal. The plot deals with Hotspur’s rebellion 
and the sobering of the Prince’s character 
through the tem})ering process of his nation’s 
trial. See Falstaff. 

HENRY V. An historical drama hy William 
Shakespeare, a continuation of Henry IV, and 
derived from the same sources. It deals witli 
the adventures of Prince Hal after lie ascended 
the throne, especially with his invasion of 
France, and tells of the death of Henry’s former 
boon companion, Falstaff, It was performed in 
1599 and was printe'd in 1600, imperfectly, by 
Thomas Creede. 

HENRY VI. An historical drama in throe 
parts, produced in 1502-94 and printed in 
1594-95, in which Shakespeare’s genius can he 
traced, working over the cruder stuff of possibly 
Marlowe, Pccle, Lodge, Kyd, and Greene, or 
some unknown dramatists. It deals with the 
early years of Henry Vi’s reign, his misfortunes 
during the Wars of the Boses, and his tragic 
death. The first ])art was produced in 1592 
and called forth Greene’s charge of plagiarism 
in his Qroafs Worth of Wit, The second part, 
founded on an old play, The First Pa7't of the 
Contention between the Two Famous Uoiiscs of 
Yorhe and Lancaster, and the third part, 
founded on The True Tragedie of Richard, Duke 
of To7dce, were evidently elaborated and aclapti‘(i 
by Shakespeare from works by unknown 
writers. 

HENRY VIII. An historical drama, pro- 
duced in 1613, begun by William Sliakespeare 
and completed by Fletcher and Massinger. It 
is founded on Holinshed’s Chronicles and Fox’s 
Christian Martyrs and was first printed in the 
folio of 1623. Only Act i, Scene 1; Act ii, 
Scones 3 and 4; Act iii, Scone 2; Act iv, Scene 
1, can be ascribed to Shakespeare; the rest was 
written by Fletcher, with possibly some help 
from Massinger, 

HENRY, Alexanber (1739-1824). An 
American fur trader, born in New Brunswick, 
N. J. Pie was with General Amherst in the ex- 
pedition against the French in Canada (1760). 
After the peace he went to Mackinac to engage 
in the fur trade and was one of the few survivors 
when the English garrison of the fort was 
massacred by the Indians at the time of Pon- 
tiac’s uprising (1763). Henry remained for a 
year a captive among the 0 jib ways at Sault 
Ste. Marie, whence he came with an Indian 
contingent to join General Bradstreet’s army 
on the lakes and by the desertion of his bat- 
talion regained his liberty. He resumed the fur- 
trade, voyaging between Montreal and the Bocky 
Mountains, and from 1770 to 1774 made an* 
unsuccessful attempt to float a company for 
working the copper mines on Lake Superior. 
His book, Travels and Adventures in Canada and 
the Indian Territory between the Years 1760 
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and 1775 (1809), is quoted at length in Park- 
man, Conspiracy of Pontiac (London, 1868). 
Consult also Grinnell, Trails of the Pathfinders 
(ISTew York, 1911). 

HEITRY, Caleb Speague ( 1804-84 ) . An 
American Protestant Episcopal clergyman and 
author. He was born in Rutland, Mass., gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth in 1825, and studied theology 
at Andover and New Haven. In 1828 he became 
a Congregational minister at Greenfield, Mass., 
and in 1833 removed to Hartford, Conn. In 
1834 he started the American Advocate of Peace, 
the organ of the American Peace Society. He 
then entered the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal church and was professor of moral 
and intellectual philosophy in Bristol College, 
Pennsylvania (1835-38). In 1837, with the aid 
of Rev. Francis L. Hawks, he established the 
New York Review, He was professor of history 
and philosophy in New York University from 
1889 to 1852. Later he was rector of various 
churches, but was chiefly engaged in literary 
work. He translated Guizot’s History of Givili- 
ssation and other works from the French and 
was the author of several works, including 
Compendium of Christian Antiquities (1837), 
Social ^Yelfare and Human Progress (I860), 
and Satan as a Moral Philosopher (1877). 

HENRY, Cape. See Cape Henby. 

HENRY, aN're', Charles (1859- *). A 
French librarian and editor. He was born at 
Boll wilier, Haut-Rhin, and was educated in 
Paris, where in 1881 he became assistant and 
afterward librarian in the Sorbonne. As a 
specialist in the history of mathematics, he was 
sent to Italy to seek some manuscripts of that 
nature which the government wished to publish. 
He edited several works upon kindred subjects, 
as well as memoirs, letters, and other volumes, 
and wrote critiques upon the musical theories 
of Rameau and Wronski. He is also credited 
with the invention of several ingenious devices 
and instruments still used in psychophysiologi- 
cal laboratories. C. Huet’s correspondence he 
published under the title Un erudit, homme du 
monde, homme d'eglise, homme de cour (1880), 
and he issued also Prohlemes de geomdtrie pra- 
tique (1884) and Lettres inedites de Mile, de 
Lespinasse d Condorcet et d D'Alembert (1887). 

HEN'RY, Edward Lamson (1841- ). An 

American genre painter. He was born in 
Charleston, S. C., Jan. 12, 1841, and studied at 
the Philadelphia Academy with Peter Weber 
and from 1860 to 1863 with Suisse and Courbet 
in Paris. He returned to the United States 
during the Civil War and sketched on the James 
River, In 1869 he was elected a member of 
the National Academy and established a studio 
in New York. He became a member also of 
the American Water Color Society. Notwith- 
standing a foreign training, his art is ex- 
cessively native in subject and execution. He 
depicts the life of the middle of the century, 
particularly country scenes with quaintly dressed 
people, buggies, farmhouses, in hard outlines, 
crude colors, and with excessive detail. One of 
his largest paintings is the 'Initial Excursion 
of the First Railway Ever Constructed in New 
York State,” Albany Historical Society, con- 
taining 50 figures. His principal works are: 
"Old Clock on the Stairs” (1868) ; "City Point, 
Grant’s Pleadquarters” (1869), Union League 
Club, New York; "Battle of Germantown,” 
owned by William Astor; "Declaration of Tnde- 
pendenccV" owned by J. W. Drexel; "Reception 


to Lafayette”; "In Sight of Home”; "Waiting 
for an Answer.” 

HENRY, aN're', Etienne Ossian (1798- 
1873). A French chemist, son of Noel Etienne 
Henry (1769-1832), born in Paris, and trained 
by his father, who was director of the Central 
Pharmacy of the Parisian hospitals and pro- 
fessor in the School of Pharmacy. In 1824 he 
became director of the chemical laboratory of the 
Academy of Medicine. He discovered sinapin 
and studied mineral waters, the milk of various 
animals, nicotine, and tannin. His works in- 
clude: Traits pratique d'analyse chimique des 
eauco minerales (2d ed., 1858), with his father; 
Memoire sur Vanalyse organique (1830), with 
Plisson; Analyse chimique des eaux de Paris 
(1848), with Boutron-Charland ; and a transla- 
tion of the Codex Medicamentarius (1827), with 
Ratier. 

HEN'RY, George ( ?- ). A Scottish 

painter, one of the most prominent of the Glas- 
gow school. He was born in Ayrshire and 
studied at the Glasgow School of Art, later in 
Macgrcgor’s studio, but learned most from his 
nature studies at ISarkcudbright. He was in- 
fluenced also by his collaboration with E. A. 
Hornel (q.v.) in such works as “The Druids” 
(1887), Grosvenor Gallery, London. His "Gallo- 
way Landscape” was epoch-making at Glasgow 
by reason of its higher key of color and essen- 
tially decorative character. Following these ten- 
dencies, the two friends spent a year and a half 
in Japan. Henry’s importance consists in his 
influence on the Glasgow school in the direction 
of richer and more decorative color. In addi- 
tion to genre and landscape, he also paints 
portraits, more distinguished by technical abil- 
ity tlian by rendition of character. Henry’s 
pictures in public collections include "The Blue 
Gown,” Museum of Cape Town, "The Gray 
Hat,” at Edinburgh, two portraits at Glasgow, 
and one at Montreal. He was elected a member 
of the Royal Scottish Academy (1902) and an 
associate of the Royal Academy. Consult the 
works cited in the article Guthrie, Sib James. 

HENRY, Joseph (1799-1878). An Ameri- 
can physicist, born at Albany, N. Y., Dec. 17, 
1799. He was educated at the Albany Academy, 
where in 1826 he became professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. Henry earned 
the reputation of being one of the greatest of 
experimenters and did more towards the devel- 
opment of the science of electricity than any 
other American. At the Albany Academy he 
developed the electromagnet, which had been 
invented a few years previously by Sturgeon of 
England. By insulating the wire with silk and 
constructing the apparatus according to certain 
original ideas, he obtained electromagnets of 
far greater power and efficiency than those of 
other experimenters and also transmitted the 
current from the battery through a considerable 
length of wire to the magnet. The essential 
feature of his apparatus was the winding of 
the wire on a bobbin-like thread on a spool. He 
wound several coils, with separate terminals, on 
the same bobbin. If these coils were joined in 
parallel, he had a "quantity magnet,” with 
great lifting power; if they were joined in 
series, he had an "intensity magnet,” which 
could be used to perform work at a great dis- 
tance from the battery, provided this last was 
sufficiently strong- This discovery of Henry’s 
luarked an epoch in electricity. In 1831 Henry 
sent a current through a mile of fine copper 
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cvire and caused the armature of the electro- 
tnagnet to bo attracted and strike a bell, thus 
Droducing an audible signal. This is the first 
Bleetromagnetic telegraph, and Henry is to be 
regarded as the inventor of the principle now 
universally applied in modern practice. In 
furtlier experiments at Princeton, where Henry 
wslb appointed professor of natural philosophy 
in 1832, he devised an arrangement of electro- 
magnets and batteries, where the current trans- 
mitted to a considerable distance energized a 
magnet and attracted an armature which opened 
a “local” circuit with its battery and caused a 
powerful electromagnet to jjerform ^ work by 
allowing a weight to fall. This experiment con- 
tains th^e principle of the telegraph relay which 
made possible telegraphy over considerable dis- 
tances. The apparatus was set up between 
Henry’s residence and laboratory at Princeton, 
and the earth was used as a return conductor 
for the first time. Henry was also the first to 
employ magnetic attraction and repulsion to 
produce motion and constructed a simple mag- 
netic engine which had the first automatic pole 
changer or commutator ever applied to the 
galvanic battery. 

Henry’s greatest contribution to electricity 
was the discovery of the method of producing 
induced currents — ^the underlying principle of 
dynamos, transformers, etc. In this he antici- 
pated Faraday by some years, although part 
of his work was not published for several years. 
He discovered the phenomena of self-induction 
in August, 1829, and of mutual induction in 
August, 1830. 

Later, in 1842, while at Princeton, he dis- 
covered that in the discharge of a Leyden jar 
the phenomenon is an oscillating one, and fur- 
ther that this discharge would induce dis- 
charges in other circuits at a considerable 
distance; in other words, he discovered the 
essential phenomena of wireless telegraphy. In 
1846 he was ehosen secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, a posi- 
tion that he held until his death, on May 
13, 1878. In 1849 he was elected president of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and in 1868 he was chosen president 
of the National Academy of Sciences, of which 
body he was an original member. Upon the 
establishment of the Lighthouse Board in 1852, 
Professor Henry was appointed a member and 
in 1871 became its .head. He carried on in this 
capacity a number of important tests for the 
government which resulted in the improvement 
of feg signals and the’ various lights and light- 
houses. He was also interested in meteorology, 
and in his reports, as secretary, he urged the 
government to collect and distribute meteoro- 
logical information. He suggested the use of the 
telegraph for this purpose, and for a number of 
years this important work was under the direc- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution. Terres- 
trial magnetism was also a subject of interest 
to Henry, and he not only participated in in- 
«7estigations on his own account, hut urged 
upon the government the importance of having 
such observations made. In acoustics Professor 
Henry also carried on important researches, his 
attention being directed to this subject largely 
through his experiments with fog signals. 
Henry enjoyed no small amount of European 
reputation, and in his trips abroad was enthu- 
siastically received by English and continental 
scientists. 


Henry was involved in a controversy with 
S- F. B. Morse (q.v.) as regards the invention 
of the telegraph, but it is safe to state tliat the 
former is to be regarded as the originator of 
the principle, while Morse perfected the method 
for using the electromagnet for commercial pur- 
poses. Morse, in the course of liis work, met 
difficulties which he could not overcome until 
his attention was called to tienry’s inventions. 
Henry’s collected writings are to be found in 
the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Gollcction, vol. 
XXX (Washington, 1887). In volumes xx and 
xxi of the same series are to be found excellent 
biographical and memorial notices. Consult also 
Dickerson, Joseph Henry and the Magnetic Tele-' 
graph (New York, 1885). 

HENRY, Matthew (1062-1714). An Eng- 
lish Nonconformist divine and Bible commenta- 
tor. He was born in Flintshire, near Chester, 
Oct. 18, 1662, Having qualified liimself for the 
ministry, in 1687 he was settled as Presbyterian 
pastor at Chester, whore he continued for 26 
years. In May, 1712, ho removed to a charge 
at Hackney, near London. He died June 22, 
1714. His principal work is an Exposition of 
the Old and Neio Testament, which was com- 
menced in November, 1704, and five volumes 
appeared in London prior to 1710. He lived to 
finish it only to the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the remainder was finished hy 13 Noncoiiformisi 
ministers, whose names are given in some of 
the editions. For many years, though of no 
critical value, this was the standard commcMi- 
tary on the Bible. It has boon often reprinted; 
e.g., by Burder and Hughes, with additional 
matter from Henry’s manuscripts (6 vols., Lon- 
don, 1811). Besides his commentary, Henry 
published numerous volumes, as well as sermons 
and tracts. His miscellaneous works were re- 
published in London in 1830. For his life, con- 
sult Williams (London, 1828; new cd., 1805), 
and Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry (his 
father), edited by Lee (ib., 1883). 

HENRY, O. The pen name of (William) 
Sydney Porter (1862-1910), a prolific and 
popular American short-story writer, whose 
work afforded an astonishing amount of diver- 
sion to the readers of his day. Born in Greens- 
boro, N. C., ho passed his early years in the 
South and Southwest, wandering from place to 
place and experiencing the ups and downs of a 
varied journalistic career. He finally settled 
in New York. He has written of Western or 
Southwestern life — in Heart o’ the West (1907) 
and Roads of Destiny (1009), e.g. — and, the 
scene of Cabbages and Kings (1904) is Central 
America. But it is in his stories of New York 
that his best work is found. In these talcs 
shop girls, ofiice boys, clerks, tramps, and the 
flotsam and jetsam of a great city are his 
favorite subjects, and he presents sympatheti- 
cally, as the case may he, domestic life, daily 
tasks, and occasional holidays, or the shifts and 
expedients of the homeless. A beguiling story- 
teller, ready in invention, facile in sentimemt, 
rapid in narrative, picturesque in description 
and characterization, he yet lacked so evidently 
certain qualities belonging to the enduring work 
of the past that his chances of future appeal 
would seem uncertain. Time will perhaps com- 
-plain of his inordinate delight in the passing 
slang of the hour, of his indifference to the 
demands of style, of the limitations of his 
psychology, and of his emotional leanness. He 
came to be universally known by his pen name. 
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His numerous books, in addition to those named 
above, include: The Four Million (1906); The 
Trimmed Lamp and Other Stories (1907) ; The 
Gentle Grafter (1908) ; The Voice of the City: 
Further Stories (1908); Options (1909); 
Strictly Business: More Stories, Let me Feel 
your Pulse, Whirligigs, The Two Women 
(1910); Sixes and Sevens (1911); Rolling 
Stones (1912). His Works were published in 
New York, 1912. 

HENRY, Pateick (1736-99). An American 
orator and statesman, born in Hanover Co., 
Va., May 29, 1736. His father was a native of 
Scotland and a cousin of Robertson, the cele- 
brated historian. His mother vras one of a 
family named Winston, of Welsh descent, noted 
for musical and conversational talent. Patrick 
was unpromising as a scholar, and when he was 
15 years old he was placed at work with a 
country tradesman. After a year’s apprentice- 
ship he was set up in business with his brother 
William, but before the end of a year the un- 
dertaking had to be abandoned. He was slovenly 
in dress and showed no aptitude for business of 
any kind. At the time that he married the 
daughter of a farmer, a Miss Shelton, his busi- 
ness had collapsed, and he was wretchedly poor. 
He next tried farming for two years, but had 
neither perseverance nor knowledge, and after 
one more of many failures he opened a store 
and failed within the next three years. When 
no customers appeared, he would close his store 
and go fishing. But at intervals he read such 
books as he could find, especially histories of 
Greece and Rome, of England, and of the 
American Colonies, and managed to gain a fair 
idea of Latin and Greek. Having utterly failed 
in farming and in trade, he made an attempt 
at the law, and after a period of reading said 
to have extended over only some six weeks, and 
confined to Coke upon Littleton and a Digest of 
the Virginia Acts, he had the boldness to ask 
for license to practice. This was granted in 
1760, on the condition that he would extend 
his studies before undertaking to practice. In 
1763 he leaped into immediate prominence in 
his profession. He was then engaged in the 
place of a more experienced advocate, who re- 
fused to continue the defense in a celebrated 
case known as the ^Tarson’s Cause,” and by 
an unexpectedly brilliant speech aroused such 
intense excitement that the audience seized him 
and bore him in triumph on their shoulders. 
(See Paeson’s Cause.) Thereafter his prac- 
tice was enormous and his prosperity assured. 
But he was not satisfied with his legal profes- 
sion. In 17 65 he became a member of the House 
of Burgesses from Louisa County. At the criti- 
cal period of the Stamp Act excitement he was 
comparatively unknown to the Assembly, which 
was composed of the most distinguished men in 
the Colony, and the rich planters were scan- 
dalized at his presumption in offering to the 
House the brief resolutions which set forth that 
the burgesses and the Governor had the ex- 
clusive right and power to lay taxes and im- 
posts upon the people of the Colony, and that 
not alone the Stamp Act, but all acts of Parlia- 
ment which encroached upon the rights of the 
Colonies, were unconstitutional and therefore 
void. A storm of opposition from the conserva- 
tive members naturally followed, and the reso- 
lutions were denounced as extreme, impolitic, 
and dangerous. In the debate he startled even 
the radicals by his historic outburst; “Caesar 


had his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell, 
and George the Third — ” [here he was inter- 
rupted by the presiding officer and members 
with cries of “Treason] treason!”] — “may profit 
by their example,” calmly said the orator, com- 
pleting the sentence, adding, “If this be treason, 
make the most of it.” The resolutions were 
adopted by a very small majority. They were 
printed in the newspapers of the North and 
South as the “Virginia Resolves” and indeed 
proved “an alarum bell to the disaffected.” He 
was now a power in the Colony, replaced the 
vacillating planters in the leadership, and be- 
came the authorized representative of the people 
against the aristocratic element. In opposition 
to parliamentary imposts and in preparing the 
articles of association to discourage the use of 
British merchandise, Henry was one of the 
leaders. He was a member of the new House 
of Burgesses, elected in 1769, representing Han- 
over County. He continued his legal business 
and, though deficient in legal education, was 
wonderfully successful before juries. At this 
time he took an active part in the movement for 
securing the rights of the Dissenters, which 
finally culminated in the Religious Freedom 
Act of 1785, by which the Church of England 
was disestablished in Virginia. Patrick Henry, 
with Jefferson and others, was ready to precipi- 
tate an open rupture with England. He was 
especially active in the House of Burgesses, and 
in May, 1774, took a leading part in those acts 
of the House with reference to the Boston Port 
Bill which led to its immediate dissolution by 
Lord Dunmore. Upon the following day (May 
27) was held the historic meeting of the former 
burgesses in the Raleigh Tavern, as a result of 
which came the first Revolutionary convention 
of Virginia (August, 1774), of which Henry was 
a member, and by which he was chosen a dele- 
gate to the first Continental Congress. In that 
famous assembly he was hailed as the champion 
of constitutional liberty, and his wonderful elo- 
quence was at once recognized. He served on 
the committee on trade and manufactures, on 
the committee to prepare an address to the 
King, and on that appointed to draft a state- 
ment of the rights of the colonists. Returning 
thence to Virginia, his prominence was still 
further enhanced by his work in the Provincial 
Convention of March, 1775, where he introduced 
resolutions to organize the militia and put the 
Colony in an attitude of defense, which met 
with great opposition. He replied by a speech 
in which, according to one version, occur the 
words: “There is no retreat but in submission 
and slavery. Our chains are already forged. 
Their clanking may be heard on the plains of 
Boston. The next gale that sweeps from the 
north will bring the clash of resounding arms. 
Our brethren are already in the field. Why 
stand we here idle? What is it that gentlemen 
wish? What would they have? Is life so dear 
or peace so sweet as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Al- 
mighty God! I know not what course others 
may take, but as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death!” Without an opposing voice the reso- 
lutions were adopted, and a committee, with 
Henry as chairman, was appointed to prepare a 
plan for the defense of the province. Soon 
thereafter the royal Governor, Dunmore, caused 
to be removed on shipboard much of the prov- 
ince’s supply of powder. The people took up 
arms, and being told that the powder would 
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returned, they at once disbanded. Henry, how- 
ever, seized the favorable moment, gathered a 
force of militia, and marched upon Williams- 
burg to demand the powder or compensation. 
An agent of Dunmore’s met him and paid him 
£300 for the powder. Henry was denounced for 
stirring up sedition; but it was too late to talk 
of loyalty; the province was aroused, and in 
June Duninore took refuge on a man-of-war. A 
convention assembled at Richmond in July, 
1775, and appointed a committee of public safety 
with most extensive powers. Two regiments 
were enlisted, and Henry was appointed com- 
mander of all the forces to bo raised. The first 
collision was at Great Bridge, where the Vir- 
ginia militia gained a triumph over trained 
British troops and drove Dunmore back to his 
ship. Henry should naturally have been the 
leader of the troops, hut the active command 
was given to Col. William Woodford. Henry 
was disappointed and resigned. In the conven- 
tion of May, 1776, at Williamsburg, when the 
delegates to the Continental Congress were in- 
structed to demand the independence of the 
Colonies, he took an active part and was chosen 
by that convention one of the committee which 
prepared the first constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. In that year he was chosen 
by the convention, which then exercised the 
power of election later exercised by the As- 
sembly, to be Governor of Virginia, and was re- 
elected until 1770, when he became ineligible; 
and more tlian once during his occupancy of 
the office the Legislature conferred upon him, 
in times of crisis, practically dictatorial powers. 
He returned to the Legislature, in which he 
served until 3784, and was then once more 
chosen Governor, without opposition, serving 
until 1786, when lie finally resigned. In 1788 
he was a member of the convention which rati- 
fied for Virginia the Federal Constitution, wliich 
instrument he vigorously opposed, chiefly on 
the ground that it failed properly to protect 
the rights of States and individuals against 
the extreme centralization of power in the Fed- 
eral government. Seeing that he could not de- 
feat Madison, the great advocate of the Consti- 
tution, he used his influence for ratification 
with amendments. In 1794 he declined a seat 
in the United States Senate, and in 1796 Wash- 
ington offered him tlie position of Secretary of 
State, but he declined. He also declined the 
office of Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, and Adams’s offer of a special 
mission to France, as well as an election as 
Governor in 1796. He* was elected to the House 
of Delegates in 1799, but did not live to take 
Ms seat, dying on June 6 of that year. Con- 
sult: Tyler, Patrick Henry (Boston, 1887; new 
ed., 1899), in the “American Statesmen Series”; 
Wirt, Sketches of the Life and Character of 
Patrick Emry (2d ed., Philadelphia, 1818) ; 
William 'Wirt Henry, Life, Correspondence, and 
Speeches of Patrick Henry (3 vols., Hew York, 
1891) ; Morgan, The True Patrick Henry (Phila- 
delphia, 1907). 

HENBY, hN'rd', Paxil Piebbb (1848-1905). 
A French astronomer, born at Nancy. With 
his brother, PBosnm Mathibu Hknby (1849- 
1008), also born at Nancy, he did much for the 
perfection of astronomical photography, in the 
course of their labor of completing the Atlas 
6eUptiqm of Chacornac. The brothers joined 
the staff of the Paris Observatory as assistants 
in 1864 and were made adjunct astronomers in 


1876, while in 1803 Prosper became titular 
astronomer. From 1887 they confined them- 
selves almost entirely to photographic work in 
connection with the International Chart of the 
Heavens. The older brother discovered the 
Comet III (1873) and the planetoids 126, 141, 
152, 150, 164, 177, and 227, and Prosper dis- 
covered the planetoids 125, 127, 148, 154, 162, 
169, and 186. 

HENBY, PniLir. See Stanhope, Fai^l. 

HEN^BY, Philip (] 631-96). An Fnglish 
Nonconformist clergyman, born in London, He 
graduated at Oxford in 1052 and was ordained 
in 1657. His career as a preacher was re- 
peatedly interrupted by the religious jx'rsecu- 
tions of his time, and it was not until the Act 
of Toleration was passed in 1087 that he was 
allowed to pursue his calling unmolested. Tlio 
remaining years of his life were spent in un- 
ceasing labor. His Diaries and Letters, ])ub- 
lished in 1882, gives a detailed account of the 
Nonconformist life of his period. 

HENBY, Prince op Prussia (Heinrich Al- 
bert Wilhelm) (1862- ). A German ad- 

miral. The son of Frederick III, l^mporor 
of Germany, and brother of William 11, he 
was born in tlie Now Castlo at Potsdam. He 
was educated in the Gymnasium at Kassd 
(1875-77) and in the Marine Academy (1884- 
86). In 1888 he married Irene, Princess of 
Hesse; to them were born Princes Waldcnnar 
(1889), Sigismund (3896), and Henry (1900; 
died 1904). He traveled around the world in 
1878-80, and visited the United States in 1882- 
84 and in 1903, and South America in 1914. 
Everywhere he went he was notably pojiular. 
He became a naval officer in 1880 anil was rap- 
idly promoted, becoming admiral in 1001, chief 
of the active battleship fleet in 1900, and gen- 
eral inspector of marine. He was made also a 
field marshal general in the Prussian army. 
When the War in Europe (q.v.) broke out in 
1934, he held the chief command of the G(‘rman 
fleet. 

HENBY, Robert (1718-00). A Scottish his- 
torian and Presbyterian minister. He was born 
in St. Ninian’s Parish, Stirlingshire, was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh University, and after a 
term of school-teaching entered the Ch}ir<‘h, Ms 
first charge being at Carlisle. For the last 22 
years of his life ho was in Edinburgh church (‘s 
— ^New and Old Grey Friars — and found oppor- 
tunity to compile his History of England on a 
New Plan (0 vols., 1771-93), of which the last 
volume was published after his death. Henry’s 
“now plan” of grouping social progress in 
periods is no longer new and has been followed 
out with greater accuracy since his time. 

HENBY, aNW, Victor (1850-1907). A 
French philologist, born at Colmar. He studied 
both law and philology, but finally devoted him- 
self exclusively to the latter, and was appointed 
professor of Sanskrit and comparative linguis- 
tics at the University of Lille. In 1889 he was 
transferred to a similar ])osition in the faculty 
of letters at Paris. A remarkably versatile 
scholar, his writings cover a wide range of lin- 
guistics. Among them are: JEsquissc d^une 
grammaire de la langue innok (1878) ; Hsquisse 
iPune grammaire raisonnee de la langue alSoute 
(1879); La distribution g^ographique des 
langues (1880); Esquisses mbrphologiques 
(1882-90) ; PrScis de grammaire oompar^e du 
grec et du latin ( Paris, 1888 ; Eng. trans. by R. 
T. Elliot, 189()) ; Pr6cis dc grammaire comparee 
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de Vanglais et de Vallemand (1893; Eng. trans. 
by the author, London, 1894) ; Manuel powr 
4tudier le sanserif vSdique (1890) ; Le livresepti- 
^me de VAtharm-VSda (1892); Lexique ety- 
mologique du treton moderne (1900) ; La magie 
dans rJnde antique (1904) ; Le dialeote alaman 
de Colmar (Haute-Alsace) en 1870; grammaire 
et lexique (1900); Elements de Sanscrit das- 
sique (1902); Les litUratures de VInde: san- 
sei'it, pdli, prdorit (1904) ; Precis de grammmre 
pdlie (1904); Le parsisme (1905); VAgni- 
stoma (1900-07), in collaboration with Caland. 

HEN^'RY, William (1775-1836). An Eng- 
lish chemist. He studied chemistry and medi- 
cine at the University of Edinburgh and received 
the degree of M.D. from that university in 1807. 
Henry devoted himself mainly to investigations 
in chemistry. He was the author of several 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions (chiefly 
on the chemistry of gases) ; and his Elements 
of Experimental Chemistry, originally published 
(1799) under the title of An Epitome of Chem- 
istry, passed through numerous editions. He is 
remembered cliiefly as the discoverer of the im- 
portant law according to which the amount of 
any gas absorbed by water is proportional to 
the pressure exercised upon the gas. The law 
would (apparently) cease to hold true if the gas 
and the solvent water entered into chemical 
combination. But assuming that no chemical 
change is involved, Henry’s law is to-day knowm 
to hold true, approximately, not only in the 
case of water, but for all solvents whatever. 
In 1914 Henry’s law was shown to be dedueible 
thermodynamically, and to be generally reliable 
in dilute solutions (containing not much more 
than 5 gram molecules of the dissolved gas or 
vapor for every 95 gram molecules of the solv- 
ent; in other words, not much more than 5 
“molecular per cent” of the dissolved gas). 
Within such limits of concentration Henry’s 
law is all but precisely true in the following 
form; The molecular per cent of a gas taken 
up hy a solvent is proportional to the pressure 
attained by the gas lohen no more of it goes into 
solution. 

HENRY, William Alexandeb (1816-88). 
A Canadian jurist. He was born in Halifax, 
was called to the bar in 1840, a year later was 
elected a Liberal member of the Nova Scotia 
Legislative Assembly, and became, mayor of 
Halifax. In 1849 he was appointed a member 
of the provincial administration, holding suc- 
cessively the offices of Solicitor-General, Pro- 
vincial Secretary, and Attorney-General. He 
was instrumental in establishing a system of 
telegraphs for the province, and also in revis- 
ing the provincial statutes. He strongly sup- 
ported the movement for Canadian confedera- 
tion, and while Attorney-General was one of 
the representatives of Nova Scotia at the Char- 
lottetown Conference, and later at the Quebec 
Conference (1864), held to promote federal 
union of the provinces. In 1866 he was a dele- 
gate in behalf of the continuation between the 
United States and Canada of the reciprocity 
treaty abrogated in that year, and in the same 
year also was one of the delegates who met in 
London and arranged with the British govern- 
ment the provisions of the British North Amer- 
ica Act, which, when finally adopted and enacted 
by the Imperial Parliament, constituted the 
Dominion of Canada. In 1876 Henry was ap- 
pointed a judge of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. 


HENRY, William Wirt (1831-1900). An 
American lawyer and historical writer. He 
was born at Bed Hill, Charlotte Co., Ya., was 
educated at the University of Virginia, and 
was elected to the State Legislature, where he 
attended four sessions. In addition to the prac- 
tice of his profession he was deeply interested 
in historical studies and became president of the 
American Historical Association (1890) and of 
the Virginia Historical Society. He is the 
author of the Life, Correspondence, and Speeches 
of PatrieJe Henry (3 vols,, 1891) , besides his- 
torical addresses and essays. 

HENRY AND EM'^IVCA. A poem in dialogue, 
published in the collected edition of Prior’s 
works in 1709. It is founded on the old English 
ballad The Nut-Broim Maid. 

HENRY ESMOND, ez'mond. A novel by 
Thackeray, published in 1852, and one of the 
finest historical romances in English. The scene 
is laid in England in the reign of Queen Anne. 
The hero is a young colonel in the army, at first 
deeply in love with the beautiful daughter of 
his guardian, but finally married to her mother, 
the widowed Lady Castlewood. See Esmond, 
Beatrix; Castlewood, Lord and Lady. 

HENRY OE BLOIS, blwh (1101-71). An 
English prelate, son of Stephen, Count of Blois, 
and brother of Theobald, Count of Blois and 
Champagne, and of King Stephen. He was 
brought up at Clugny, came to England in 1126, 
was made abbot of Glastonbury, and, three years 
later, Bishop of Winchester. After the death 
of Henry I he did all in his power to gain the 
crown for Stephen and at the coronation pledged 
his word that the liberty of the Church would 
be kept intact. Henry failed in his candidacy 
for the see of Canterbury (1136-38), but in 
1139 he was appointed papal legate. As such, 
he opposed the imprisonment of the bishops of 
Salisbury and Ely and at the Council of Win- 
chester charged Stephen with sacrilege. In the 
quarrel between the King and Matilda he gradu- 
ally went over to the side of the latter and 
swore allegiance to her in 1141. But he quar- 
reled with her soon after and was rescued from 
her besieging army by the forces of Stephen. 
In 1143, Pope Innocent II having died, the 
commission of Henry expired, Theobald was 
appointed as his successor, and Henry’s power 
at Borne was over. Five years later he was sus- 
pended because of his advice to Stephen that 
Theobald should not be allowed to attend a 
papal council at Bheims. Towards the close of 
the civil war all Henry’s energies were bent on 
the hastening of peace. He assisted at the coro- 
nation of Henry II, but was afterward under 
the King’s displeasure because of his leaving 
England without the royal consent (1155). 
Henry opposed Thomas k Becket’s policy and 
defended the King in 1166 and 1167. H*e died 
soon after the death of the Archbishop, for 
which he bitterly condemned the King. 

HENRY OE HUNTINGDON (c.l084- 
1155). An English historian, the son of Nicho- 
las, a churchman, who was possibly Archdeacon 
of Huntingdon. He spent his early years at 
Lincoln in the home of Bishop Robert Bloet, 
where Albinus of Angers was his teacher. In 
1109 or 1110 he was made Archdeacon of Hunt- 
ingdon. In 1139 he went to Borne and at this 
time became acquainted with the Historia Brito- 
num by Geoffrey of Monmouth. This and a re- 
quest of Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, prompted 
Jiim to write his Historia Anglorum, which in 
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the last edition came down to 1154. Tliis work 
is a mere compilation, witlx occasional touches of 
pure imagination, for the period to 1127, where 
the author's personal knowledge begins. The 
following works are also ascribed to Henry: 
Epigrammata Lihri VIII , of which two books 
are extant, and one is printed in Wright’s 
AnglO’Latin Satirical Poets and Epigrammatists 
of the Twelfth Century (in the “Rolls Series,^' 
1872) ; De Amore; De Herhis; De Aromatihus; 
and De Lege Domini, The history is reprinted 
from Savile, Scriptores post Bedam (1596); in 
Migne, Patrologia, vol. cxev (1854), and trans- 
lated by Forester (1853). For his biography, 
consult Liebermann (Gottingen, 1878) ; J. 
Gairdner, Early Chroniclers of Europe: England 
(London, 1879). 

HEHBY OE LAHSANNE, Id'ziin'. See 

Henbicians. 

HEHBY II OE TBASTAMABE, trii'st^- 
ma'ra (c.1332-79). King of Castile, 1366-67 
and 1369-79. He was the oldest son of King 
Alfonso XI of Castile by his mistress, Leonora 
de Guzman. Alfonso gave him the County of 
Trastamare; but when, in 1350, Peter the Cruel, 
Henry's half brother, ascended the throne, Dona 
Leonora was imprisoned and soon after mur- 
dered, while her sons had to flee for their lives. 
Peter the Cruel continued in his career of assas- 
sination until, in 1356, the nobles began a revolt 
under the leadership of Don Juan de Albu- 
querque and the illegitimate children of Alfonso. 
The rebellion was soon suppressed; Henry es- 
caped, while most of the otliers were executed. 
In 1360 the Peace of Bretigny between England 
and France set free bands of marauders who 
tinited under the name of Free Companies. 
Charles V, King of Prance, in order to rid his 
country of them, sent them in 1365, under the 
leadership of the great General Bertrand Du 
Guesclin, against Peter the Cruel, who was 
aided by the English under the Black Prince. 
In 1366 Henry of Trastamare entered Castile 
and was crowned as Henry If, and Peter fled 
to the Black Prince at Bordeaux. By the Treaty 
of Libourne (Sept. 23, 1366) the English agreed 
to use their utmost efforts to restore Peter in 
return for the Lordship of Biscay. Tliey ful- 
filled their promise, and the Black Prince won 
the decisive battle of Najera on April 3, 1367, 
and Henry again became a fugitive. But the 
departure of the English left Peter defenseless, 
and in 1369 Henry returned and was welcomed 
by Madrid and other cities as far south as Cor- 
dova. Peter tried to bribe Du Guesclin to help 
him to escape, but the latter betrayed him to 
Henry, who put him to death. The crown was 
now claimed by Ferdinand of Portugal and 
somewhat later by John of Gaunt, who in 1371 
had married Constance, a daughter of Peter the 
Cruel! But Henry was able to overcome, with 
French assistance, .all attacks and developed 
into a good and liberal ruler. Consult Burke, 
Bistory of Spain, vol. i (London, 1895), and 
Altamira, Bistoria de Espana, vol. i (Madrid, 
1901). 

HEHBY'S LAW. See Henby, William. 

HEH'BYSOH, Robebt (c.l430-?1506). A 
Scottish poet. He seems to have been educated 
abroad, as his name does not appear in the regis- 
ters of the University of St. Andrews, the only 
one existing in Scotland in his youth. When 
he was admitted, in 1462, to the newly founded 
University of Glasgow, he was called ^'the vener- 
able Master Robert Henrysone, Licentiate in 
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Arts and Bachelor in Decrees.” Ho probably 
took orders, and was schoolmaster and notary 
public at Dunfermline. Henry son, who had the 
finest poetic talents of all tiie followers of 
Chaucer, wrote a sequel to Troxhis and Cressida 
entitled the Testament of Cressetd, Ho resumes 
the story where Chaucer leaves off, and com- 
pletes it* by inflicting a suitable puniHliinent on 
the false woman. This continuation displays so 
much skill that*it was included in the earlier 
editions of Chaucer, as if it had been the work 
of that poet himself. Another poem, “Robene 
and Makyne,'' though short, is r(;markable as 
the first known specimen of pastoral poetry in 
the Scottish language. Henryson wrote several 
beautiful lyrics and made a metrical transla- 
tion of ^sop, adding morals of his own suitable 
to his time. In these fables he displays admira- 
ble sense and humor. The first complete edition 
— Poems and Fables (1865) — ^was edited by D. 
Laing. A throe-volume edition (1907-08) was 
brought out by the Scottish Text Society and 
edited by G. G. Smith. Consult J. H, Millar, 
Literary Bistory of Scotland (New York, 1903), 
and tile second volume of Cambridge History of 
Eyiglish Literature (ib., 1007). 

HENBY THE DEACON. See IIenrictans. 

HENBY THE HYEOCBITE. See Hetn- 

BIOH DEB GlICIIEZAEE. 

HENBY THE LION (1129-95). Dxiko of 
Saxony and Bavaria. He was the son of Duke 
Henry the Proud. When only 10 years of age, 
he lost his father, who had engaged in a war 
with the Emperor Conrad Til of the house of 
Hohenstaufen, and who had been stripped of his 
Bavarian possessions. For seven years the young 
prince's mother, Gertrude, and his grandmother, 
Richenza, ruled his paternal dominions in Sax- 
ony. In 1146 Henry assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment, and at the Diet of Frankfort in the 
following year he demanded of the Emperor 
Conrad the restoration of the Duchy of Bavaria, 
which had been wrested from his father. This 
was refused, and Henry, in concert with his 
uncle Wolf (Guelph), had recourse to arms; 
but his efforts were crushed by the energetic 
measures of Conrad. After the death of this 
Emperor, however, Bavaria was given up to him 
by his cousin, the Emperor Frederick Barha- 
rossa, who formed with him a close friendship 
(1156). Henry's possessions now extended (not 
continuously, however) from the North Sea and 
the Baltic to the shores of the Adriatic (includ- 
ing some territories in Italy), and ho was by 
far the most powerful prince in the Empire, 
rivaling in influence the Emperor himself. In 
1166 a league comprising the archbishops of 
Bremen and Magdeburg, the bishops of Ilalber- 
stadt and Hildesheim, the Margrave of Branden- 
burg, and the Landgrave of Thuringia, was 
formed against him. He triumphed only after 
two years of hard fighting. About this time ho 
separated from his first wife and married Ma- 
tilda, daughter of Henry II of England, soon 
after which event he undertook an expedition 
to Palestine (1172). Henry broke his alliance 
with the Emperor by refusing to join in the 
Italian expedition of 1176, thus contributing to 
Frederick's defeat at Legnano. (See Italy.) 
The wrath of the Emperor was kindled, and the 
numerous enemies of Henry the Lion again com- 
bined against him; he was summoned to appear 
at three different diets, and, refusing, ^was put 
under the ban of the Empire in 1180, By 1181 
his fortunes were at so low an ebb that he was 
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forced to ask mercy of the Emperor at Erfurt; 
but all that he could get was permission to re- 
tain his hereditary territories of Brunswick and 
Luneberg, and even this was on the condition of 
his going into exile for three years. Henry, in 
consequence, went with his family to England; 
but returned to Brunswick ‘in 1185, where he 
lived quietly. On the departure of Frederick 
for Palestine in 1189 Henry again was obliged to 
withdraw to England; but he soon returned, and 
engaged once more in wars with the petty 
princes .of the North, achieving little, however. 
A little later he took up arms against the Em- 
peror Henry VI, but was finally reconciled with 
the Hohonstaufen. He died at Brunswick, Aug. 
G, 1105, Consult: Prutz, Heinrich der Lowe 
(Leipzig, 1865); Philippson, Geschichte Hein- 
richs des Loioen (2 vols., ih., 1867) ; Giesebrecht, 
Geschichte der Eaiscrseit, voL v (ib., 1888). 

HENBY THE MINSTBEL, or Blind Harry. 
A Scottish poet, who flourished 1470-92. 
Scarcely anything is known of him beyond what 
is told by John Major in his Latin History of 
Scotland (1521). ‘^When I was a child," he 
says, “Henry, a man blind from his birth, who 
lived by telling tales before princes and peers, 
wrote a book of William Wallace, weaving the 
common stories (which I, for one, only partly 
believe) into vernacular poetry, in which he 
was skilled." In 1490-92 Blind Harry is found 
at the court of King James IV, receiving occa- 
sional gratuities of 5, 9, and 18 shillings. The 
poem attributed to him, The Life of that Noble 
Champion of Scotland, Sir William Wallace, 
Knight, was completed before the end of 1488, 
when it was copied by John Bamsay. This 
copy, the oldest manuscript of the work now 
known to exist, does not ascribe it to Blind 
Harry, nor is his name given to it in the earlier 
printed editions. The poem, which contains 
11,861 lines, composed in the heroic couplet, is 
altogether a w'onderful performance, for the 
blind minstrel must have carried it all in his 
memory. The style is simple and vigorous and 
at times eloquent. While the poem undoubtedly 
has a basis in fact, it is to be regarded mainly 
as a fiction woven out of popular traditions 
and written in the spirit of the metrical ro- 
mances. The first extant edition is dated 1570. 
Immensely popular in Scotland for 200 years, 
its place was supplied in 1722 by the poor mod- 
ernized version of William Hamilton, of Gil- 
bertfield. Consult Moir, A Critical Study of 
Blind Harry (Aberdeen, 1888), and a critical 
edition of the original poem, edited by Moir for 
the Scotti^ Text Society (Edinburgh, 1885-87). 

HENBY THE HAVIGATOB (1394-1460). 
A Portuguese prince, celebrated as a munificent 
patron of voyagers and explorers. He was the 
fifth son of John I, King of Portugal, and was 
born at Oporto, March 4, 1394. He first dis- 
tinguished himself at the conquest of Ceuta in 
1415. Soon after this he took up his residence 
at the tovTi of Sagres, not far from Cape St. 
Vincent, and while prosecuting the war against 
the Moors of Africa exerted himself in every 
way to decipher the mystery of the great conti- 
nent upon which the Portuguese had but re- 
cently set foot. Under his inspiration Portu- 
guese sailors reached parts of the ocean which 
the navigators of the time had long supposed 
to be inaccessible. The grand ambition of Henry 
was the discovery of unknown regions of the 
world. At Sagres he founded an observatory, 
to which he attached a school for the instruc- 
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tion of youthful scions of the nobility in the 
sciences necessary to navigation. Subsequently 
he dispatched some of his pupils on voyages of 
discovery along the western coast of Africa. 
Creeping down the coast by short and steady 
stages, these expeditions during Prince Henryks 
lifetime succeeded in unraveling the unknown 
shore line of Africa to within 15® of the equator. 
The Madeira Islands had been reached in 1420; 
in 1434 Cape Bojador was doubled; in 1441 
Cape Blanco was reached; in 1445 Cape Verde, 
in Senegambia, was doubled; and in 1455 Cada- 
mosto reached the mouth of the Gambia. Prince 
Henry died at Sagres, Nov. 13, 1460; but the 
impulse which he had imparted to the maritime 
enterprise of the Portuguese continued for more 
than 50 years after his death and resulted in the 
circumnavigation of Africa and in the upbuild- 
ing of a Portuguese empire in India and in 
Brazil. The science of navigation, which be- 
fore his time can hardly be said to have consti- 
tuted a science at all, is indebted to Prince 
Henry for many important improvements. Con- 
sult: Major, Life of Prince Henry of Portugal 
'(London, 1868) ; id.. Discoveries of Prince 
Henry the Navigator (ib., 1877) ; Beazley, 
Prince Henry the Navigator (ib., 1895); J. P. 
Oliveira Martins, The Golden Age of Prince 
Henry the Navigator (New York, 1914'). See 
Africa, History and Exploration. 

HENSCHEL, hgn'shel, Sir George (1850- 
). A German-English composer and vocal- 
ist, bom at Breslau. His first teacher was 
Schaeffer; subsequently he studied under Mosch- 
eles and Wenzel for the pianoforte, Gotz 
for singing, and Reinecke for theory and com- 
position. He was enrolled as a student in the 
Leipzig Conservatory from 1867 to 1870, after 
which he studied in Berlin — composition under 
Kiel, singing under Schulze, and the violin un- i 
der Schiever. For the next few years he steadily 
made a reputation for himself as a vocalist of 
high rank. His first concert in England was 
early in 1877, and his success was so complete 
that London became his permanent home, and in 
1890 he was legally naturalized. From 1881 
to 1884 he was conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, returning to London in 1885. 
From 1886 to 1888 he was professor of singing 
at the Royal College of Music, London. After 
his marriage, in 1881, to Lillian Bailey, a tal- 
ented American soprano, his appearances in the 
principal cities of America were in company 
with his wife. Both artists became famous for 
their work in Lieder, although they were equally 
at home in opera and oratorio. His composi- 
tions are many, consisting mainly of vocal works 
and studies, together with a serious opera, 
Nubia (1899), a comic opera, A Sea Change 
(1899), and several works for string and full 
orchestra. His most important work is the 
Stabat Mater (1899). In 1914 he was knighted. 

HENSEL, hgn'zel, Heinrich (c.l880- ). 

A German dramatic tenor, born at Neustadt. 
He studied with G. Walter and F. Emerich in 
Milan, making his d4but at Freiberg in 1897. 
From 1900 to 1906 he was a member of the 
Frankfort Opera, after which he went to Wies- 
baden. Here S. Wagner heard him and chose 
him to create the tenor part in his Banadietrich 
(Karlsruhe, 1910). In the summer of the same 
year he sang Parsifal at Bayreuth. His marked 
success as a Wagner interpreter led to an en- 
gagement at Covent Garden in 1911 and the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1912, where he 
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was regarded as the greatest Siegfried aiace the 
days of Alvary. His very extensive repertory 
includes, besides the Wagner rdles, most of the 
older standard operas and the works of the 
modern Italian school. 

HEETSEL, Luise (1798-1870). A German 
devotional poet, sister of Wilhelm Hensel the 
painter. She was born at Linum and after the 
death of her father moved with her mother to 
Berlin (1810), where, seven years afterward, 
she met Clemens Brentano (q.v.), who fell in 
love with her. She did not accept his love, but 
referred him to his church, the Catholic, for 
consolation, and became a Catholic herself in 
1818. In 1819 she was companion to Princess 
Salm and in 1821 became teacher in the family 
of the Countess Dowager of Stolberg, From 
1833 to 1837 she lived in Berlin again, then at 
Neuherg, Cologne, and Paderborn. In her first 
book, GedicMe (edited by Kletke, 1868), she 
collaborated with her sister Wilhelmine. Her 
evening hymn, Miide Mn loh, geW mr Ruh, is 
one of the finest of German devotional lyrics. 
Her completed works were edited by Schliiter 
(8th ed., 1898). Consult Binder, Luise Hensel 
( Freiburg, 1885 ) . — ^Wilhelmine Hensel ( 1802- 
93), sister of Luise, besides the poems published 
with Luise, wrote another volume, Qedichte 
(1882): 

HEISTSELT, hgn'zelt, Adolf von (1814-89). 
A distinguished German pianist, born at Schwa- 
bach, Bavaria. The progress he had made in 
his art, together with the evidences he had 
given of his genius, led King Ludwig I to 
grant him an annuity, which made it possible 
for him to take up study with Hummel at Wei- 
mar and Sechter at Vienna. In 1837 he made 
his formal d4but as a concert virtuo^so and 
scored a remarkable triumph in the several large 
cities of Germany in which he appeared. The 
following year he went to St. Petersburg, where 
his fame had already preceded him, and where 
he ultimately reaped his richest rewards. Soon 
after his arrival there he w^as appointed court 
pianist to the Empress and music teacher to 
the Imperial family, an appointment which was 
followed by that of inspector of musical instruc- 
tion at the Imperial Educational Institution 
for Girls. He was not a prolific composer, but 
all his compositions are marked with his in- 
dividuality and depend largely for their inter- 
pretation on the style of playing in which 
Henselt excelled. As a performer, he was re- 
markable for his sympathetic and poetical inter- 
pretation, as well as his mastership of legato 
exeeutionj and what has since come to be known 
as singing touch. His compositions include the 
F minor pianoforte concerto; Poeme d^ amour, 
op. 3; Ballade, op. 31; and several other success- 
ful pieces, as well as some extremely difiicult ex- 
tension studies for the practice of a legato 
execution of extended chords and arpeggios. 
He died at Warmbrunn, Silesia. Consult La 
Maru, Adolf Henselt (Leipzig, 1911). 

HEISrSEir, hSn'zen, Victor (1835- ). A 

German physiologist, born in Schleswig, He 
studied medicine at Wurzburg, at Berlin, and 
at Kiel, where he became docent and later pro- 
fessor of physiology. His earlier studies, under 
the influence of Bernard, were in embryology 
and in the physiology and anatomy of the or- 
gans of sense; but afterward he devoted him- 
self to marine biology, became a member of the 
Commission for Scientific Research in German 
Waters, and contributed largely to the develop- 


ment of German fisheries. In 1887 lie became 
a member of the Prussian Landtag, and in 1911 
lie retired from all active duties. His works 
include: ^Thysiologie des Gehors” and ^Physio- 
logie der Zeugung/’ both in ILermaiui’s Hand- 
huch der Physiologie ( 1880-81 ) ; JlGischcsclirei- 
hung der Planktonexpedition (1892) ; Die 
Planktonexpedition und Haeckels Darwimsnius 
(1891) ; Die Entwickelungsmechanik der Ner- 
venhahnen im Embryo der Baugetiere (1903). 

HEE’^SHAW, Henry Wetherbee (1850- 
). An American ornithologist and ethnolo- 
gist, born at Cambridge, Mass. In 1872-79 he 
did naturalistic field work in the West, and in 
1879-93 he was associated with the Bureau of 
Ethnology". He studied the biology of tlie Ha- 
waiian Islands in 1894-1904. He became biolo- 
gist in 1905 and chief in 1910 of the Biological 
Survey, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. For a time he was editor of the Amei^ican 
Anthropologist, His works include: Animal 
Carvings from Mounds of the Mississippi Valley 
(1883) ; Birds of the Hawaiian Islands (1902), 
and among other bulletins of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, The Mammals of 
Bitterroot Valley, Mont, (1911). 

HEE-SHAW, Samuel ( ?- ) . An Amer- 

ican zoologist. He received the honorary de- 
gree of A.M. in 1903 from Harvard University, 
and there, after serving as assistant entomolo- 
gist and librarian, he was appointed in 1904 
curator of the Museum of Comparative ZoOlogy. 
He became a member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, the Torrey Botanical Club, 
the American Society of Naturalists, and the 
American Society of Zoologists. Ho published 
a List of Coleoptera of America, North of Mex- 
ico (1886), with supplements in 1887, 1889, and 
1895; and a Report on the Gypsy Moth of 
Massachusetts ( 1892 ) . 

HEE'SLOW, henz^O, John Stevens (1790- 
1861). An English mineralogist and botanist, 
born at Rochester. He graduated from St. John’s 
College, Cambridge (B.A., 1818; M.A., 1821). 
Ordained a priest, in 1824 he became curate 
of St. Mary the Less at Cambridge, Before this, 
however, his work in the geology of the Isle of 
Man and of Anglesoa had attracted such favor- 
able notice that in 1822 he had been appointed 
to the professorship of mineralogy at the uni- 
versity. In 1827 he became professor of botany 
at Cambridge and shortly afterward gave up his 
chair of mineralogy. Darwin was one of his 
favorite pupils, and it was Ilenslow who recom- 
mended him as naturalist for the Beagle, He 
became vicar of Cholsey-cUm-Moulsford, Berk- 
shire, in 1832, and rector of Hitcham, Suffolk, in 
1837. In 1843 he discovered the valuable beds 
of phosphatic nodules in the Suffolk Crag. ' He 
established the museum at Ipswich in 1847 and 
was its president after 1850. His publications 
include: A Catalogue of British Plants (1829; 
2d ed., 1835 ) ; Principles of Descriptive and 
Physiological Botany (1836) ; Dictionary of Bo- 
tanical Terms (1867; new ed,, 1894). Consult 
the Mem.oir by Leonard Jenyns (1862). 

HEESLOWE, Philip (?-1616). An English 
theatrical manageir. In the neighborhood of 
Southwark, where he lived, he owned much prop- 
erty, including the Boar’s Head and other inns, 
and managed and partly or entirely owned sev- 
eral playhouses. He rebuilt the Rose Theatre, 
managed the Newington Butts and the Swan, 
and,. in company with Edward Alleyn the actor, 
built the largest London theatre, the Fortune, in 
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Cripplegate (1600). He also carried on a gen- 
eral brokerage business. He bought plays of the 
authors and sold them to various acting com- 
panies, ^ A diary which he kept of these trans- 
actions is a most important document. This and 
other valuable papers are preserved in the li- 
brary of Dulwich College. The Diary, with some 
forged entries, was published in 18^5 by J. P. 
Collier for the Shakespeare Society. Consult 
Catalogue of MSS. of Duhoich College, edited by 
G. F. Warner (London, 1881), and Eeusloice^s 
Diary, edited by W. W. Gregg (ib., 1904:; en- 
larged, 1908). 

HEN'SON, Herbert Hensley (1863- ). 

An English clergyman and author, born in Lon- 
don and educated at Oxford. He was a fellow 
of All Souls, Oxford, in 1884-91; head of the 
Oxford House, Bethnal Green, in 1887-88 ; select 
preacher at Oxford in 1895-96 and 1913-14 and 
at Cambridge in 1901; mcar and rector of sev- 
eral parishes; and canon of Westminster Abbey 
(1900-12). In 1912 he became dean of Durham. 
He delivered at Yale University the Lyman 
Beecher lectures on preaching {The JAherfy of 
Prophesying) in 1909 and visited America at 
other times also. Among his other published 
works are: Apostolic Christianity (1898); 
Preaching to the Times (1903); Moral Disci- 
pline in- the Christian Church (1905) ; ‘West- 
minster Sermons (1910) ; Puritanism in Eng- 
land (1912) ; The Creed in the Pulpit (1912). 

HENSON, JosiAH (1787-1883). An Ameri- 
can Methodist clergyman and lecturer, born a 
slave in Port Tobacco, Md. His early career is 
remarkable for the hardships he was forced to 
endure. He escaped into Canada in 1828 and 
became a Methodist preacher at Dresden, On- 
tario. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe met him and 
drew from the story of his life her character of 
Uncle Tom. Henson lectured throughout the 
United States, and made three trips to England 
during the last years of his life. While upon 
his final tour in 1876 he was entertained at 
Windsor Castle by Queen Victoria. He wrote 
an autobiography (Boston, 1858). 

HEN'SON, Poindexter Smith (1831-1914). 
An American Baptist clergyman, born in Flu- 
vanna Co., Va., and educated at Kichmond (Va.) 
College (B.A., 1848), and at the University of 
Virginia (M.A.). Ordained to the Baptist min- 
istry in 1855, his more important pastorates 
were the Broad Street and Memorial Baptist 
churches of Philadelphia (1861-82), the First 
Church, Chicago (1882-1901), the Hanson Place 
Church, Brooklyn (1901-03), and Tremont 
Temple, Boston (1903-08). His writings in- 
clude: Bible Tenet Booh of Christian Doctrine 
(1892); The Royal Scroll (1896); The Four 
Faces, and Other Sermons (1902; 2d ed., 1911). 

HENSZLMANN, hen'sT-man, Emericxi ( 1813- 
88). An Hungarian art critic and archaeolo- 
gist, born at Kaschau and educated at Budapest 
and Vienna. After studying medicine he de- 
voted himself to archaeology and aesthetics and 
traveled extensively. He took part in the revo- 
lution of 1848-49, serving in a department of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He was im- 
prisoned for eight months, then left Htmgary 
and lived in London and Paris until 1862, when 
he returned to his home. He was a member 
of the Lower House of the Hungarian Diet ( 1869- 
72) and professor of the history of art at Buda- 
pest (1873-88). A member of the Hungarian 
Academy and of the National Kisfaludy Society, 
he wrote: Thiorie des proportions appliquies 
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dans V architect lire (1860) ; Die nordfranzdsische 
Abtei- und KathedralJcirche (1865); Die Ora- 
bungen des Erzbischofs vo7v Ealoesa (1873); 
and, in Hungarian, on the relation between Greek 
tragedy and Christian drama (1846), on me- 
diaeval architecture (1866), and on the remains 
of Gothic architecture in Hungary (1880). 

HEN'TY, George Alfred (1832-1902). An 
English author. He was born at Trumpington, 
Cambridgeshire, and was educated at the West- 
minster School and at Gains College, Cambridge. 
He served in the purveyor’s department of the 
British army during the early part of the Cri- 
mean War and after returning home invalided 
was promoted to be purveyor and given service 
in the Italian Legion. After the close of the 
war he commanded for a time the Belfast and 
Portsmouth districts and in 1866 became war 
correspondent of the London Standard. In 
tlie service of his paper he accompanied the con- 
testants of the Austro-Italian, Tureo-Servian, 
and Franco-Prussian wars; took part in the 
Abyssinian expedition of 1868 and the Ashanti 
expedition of 1873; participated in Garibaldi’s 
Tyrolean campaigns; was present at the opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869; attended the Prince 
of Wales during his travels through India; and 
made an extended tour of the mining regions of 
the United States. An enthusiastic yachtsman, 
he spent much of his time afloat, and died on 
his yacht, Nov. 16, 1902. He is known as the 
most prolific and popular of contemporary 
writers for boys, his books being chiefly histori- 
cal novels. The best known of his novels are: 
All hn't Lost (1869); Q-abriel Allen (1888); 
Dorothy's Double; A Woman of the Commune; 
Colonel Thorndyke^s Secret (1898). Among his 
books for boys are: the Irish Brigade (1900) ; 

O^it toith Qaribaldi (1900); With Buller in 
Fatal (1900); At the Point of the Bayonet 
(1901); Malcolm the Water-Boy (1901); To 
Hei-at and Cabul (1901) ; With Roberts to Pre- 
toria (1901) ; The Treasure of the Incas (1902) ; 
With the British Legion (1902) ; With Kitchener 
in the Soudan (1902). 

HENTZ, Caroline Lee (1800-56). An 
American author, born in Lancaster, Mass., a 
daughter of Gen. John VTiiting. At the age of 
12 she had produced a novel, a poem, and a 
tragedy. Her play, -De Lara, or the Moorish 
Bride, won a $500 prize offered by the proprietor 
of the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia. She 
also wrote many poems and short novels and 
was especially happy in portraying social condi- 
tions in the South. Her novels — and they were 
numerous — in part aimed to dispel the puerile 
prejudices entex’tained by Northerners and South- 
erners against each other. She wrote, notably: 
Aunt Patty^s Scrap-Bag (1846) ; The Mob Cap 
(1848); The Planter*s 'Northern B^'ide (1854); 
Ernest Linwood (1856). 

HENTZ, Nicolas (1750-1820). A French 
politician, horn at Sierck, where he became 
justice of the peace. Elected to the Convention 
in 1792, he voted for the death of the King and 
became a trusted agent of the Revolution. In 
1794, when he returned to Paris from a long 
series of important missions, in which he had 
had unlimited powers, he was accused of cmelty 
in La Vendee and was found guilty; but, bene- 
fiting by the amnesty of October, he left public 
life. The law against the regicides passed in 
1816 forced him to leave the country. He es- 
caped to the United States and died on an island 
in Lake Erie. 
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HEW'ZENy heii^tsen, Johakn Heit^eich Wil- 
HEE>i (1816-87). A German philologist and au- 
thority on Latin inscriptions. He was born at 
Bremen, studied at Bonn, Berlin, and, after trav- 
els through France, England, Italy, and Greece, 
at Home, where from 1842 to the end of his life 
he was closely associated with the German Ar- 
chaeological Institute. With Mommsen and De 
Rossi he edited for the Berlin Academy the 
great Corpus InscripUotvum Latmarum, in which 
he personally edited the FdsU Consulares to 766 
A.u.c. (see Fasti) and the inscriptions of the 
city of Rome after Csesar. His other works, be- 
sides many contributions to philological journals, 
to the Bulletino and the Amiali of the archaeolog- 
ical institutes and JSphemeris EpigrapMca, were 
a supplementary volume to Ofelli’a Inscriptiomom 
Latinarum Collectio (1856) and Acta Fratrum 
Arvalium quce Super sunt (1874). Consult Bio- 
graphisches Jahr'buch fur Alterthumskunde 
(Berlin, 1888). 

HElSTZElSr, Wilhelm (1850-1910). A Ger- 
man dramatist, born in Bremen. He studied 
music and philosophy at Leipzig, where, save for 
two years (1874-75) at Munich, he lived after 
the success of his first play, Die Kypseliden 
(1874). He w’-as connected with the Stadt- 
theater as dramaturgist from 1882 to 1885, and 
in 1893 became director of the National Associ- 
ation of Dramatic ^Authors and Composers. Be- 
sides the dramas Lugen des Eersens (1876), 
Ossim (1877), Zweideutigkeiten (1878), Stu- 
diosus Lessing (1879), Bpttina de Monk (1881), 
Luther (1883), Ulrich von Eutten (1888), Schil- 
ler und Lotte (1891), Tod des TihetHus (1895), 
Kaiser, Konig und Burger (1900), SchiUeFs 
Todesfeier ’(1905), he wrote the valuable study 
Ueher die Traume in der altnordischen Sagalit- 
teratur ( 1885-89 ) . 

HBNZI, or HENTZI, hen'tsg, Samuel (1701- 
49). A Swiss patriot, born at Biimplitz (Can- 
ton of Bern). After a very comprehensive 
training he held subordinate posts under the gov- 
ernment of the Canton of Bern; in 1741 was 
appointed a captain in the military service of 
the Duke of Modena; and in 1744 with others 
addressed to the Council of Bern a petition for 
a revision of the constitution. For this he was 
sentenced to 10 years’ banishment, commuted by 
pardon in 1748. While an assistant librarian at 
Bern he entered into a conspiracy which had for 
its object the subversion of the constitution, but 
which he supposed intended merely a second 
petition to the cantonal authorities. The under- 
taking was, however, discovered, and Henzi was 
executed on July 17, 1749, with two associates. 
Lessing planned a tragedy based on the fate of 
Henzi. Consult Bdbler, Samuel Eenisis Lehen 
und Sohriften (Aarau, 1880), and Krebs, H&nssi 
und Lessing (Bern, 1903). 

HE'PAB (Lat., from Gk. ^irap, liver). A 
name given by the older chemists to brown or 
liver-colored compounds of sulphur. Hepar anti- 
monii, called also “liver of antimony,” is a mix- 
ture of antimony trioxide, potassium sulphide, 
potassium carbonate, and antimony trisulphide, 
which has been used in veterinary medicine. 
Eepar sulphuris, called also “liver of sulphur,” 
is a mixture of potassium hyposulphite, potas- 
sium sulphide, and potassium pentasulphide, 
with some potassium carbonate, which has also 
been used in medicine. 

HEBATaCA, Liveeleaf (Neo-Lat., froin 
Lat. hepaticus, Gk. ‘fivarLKos, hepatikos, relating 
to the liver, from hepar, liver). A plant 


of the genus Eepatica, which belongs to the fam- 
ily Ranuncuiacese. The best-known species, He- 
patica triloha, has showy white, pink, or blue 
flowers that in earliest spring emerge from a 
hairy bud which is surrounded by the sombre- 



tinted leaves of the previous year. It is the most 
beautiful of the early spring flowers of eastern 
America, and one which by reason of its habitat 
and mode of blooming furnishes many texts for 
nature study in elementary schools. The same 
species is found throughout northern Europe, 
where it is cultivated and often produces double 
flowers. The root has powerful astringent prop- 
erties. Another species, Eepatica angulosa, na- 
tive in Transylvania, is cultivated for the sake 
of its beautiful pale-blue flowers. 

HEPAT^'ICJS (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from J^at. 
hepaticus, pertaining to the liver ) . The techni- 
cal name of the group of plants popularly known 
as liverworts. The Flepaticae form one of the two 
primary subdivisions of Bryophytes (q.v.) ; the 
other one includes the mosses. Liverworts grow 
in a variety of conditions; some float on the 
water; many live in damp places, and many on 
the hark of trees, hut in general they are niois- 



GBRMINATION OP SPORES OP CONOCBPHALXJS. 

ture-loving plants. The prostrate body consists 
of what is called a “thallus” (q.v.). By virtue 
of this position the body is “dorsiventral,” since 
the two surfaces are unlike. The upper (dorsal) 
surface, exposed to the light, develops structures 
accordingly; while the under (ventral) surface 
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is against tlie substratum and develops rootlike 
processes as holdfasts and absorbing organs. 

There are three well-defined groups of liver- 
worts, each of which represents a special line of 



AECHEGONIUM OF PORELLA.. 

With three sperms approaching the neck. 

development. In the Marchantiales, the thallus 
body remains simple in form, like a flat green 
disk, but becomes thick and rather complex in 
structure. This thickish body not only produces 
rootlike processes (rhizoids) from its under 
surface, but develops reproductive structures 
from its upper surface. In two genera there is 
a budding form of reproduction ; little cups 
(cupules) appear often in great numbers in 
which small disklike bodies (gemmse) are 



VERTICAL SECTIOlSr OE SPOBOPHYTE OP PORELLA. 

Still within the calyptra and showing the globular spore 
region. 

formed. When these gemmse are scattered, they 
again produce new plants. Upon the upper sur- 
face also the sex organs are carried, and in Mar- 
chantia itself they are borne upon the summit 
of a conspicuous erect branch. As a rule, the two 


sex organs { antheridia and archegoiiia ) are 
borne upon difi’erent plants. 

The Jungermanniales include many more spe- 
cies than either of the other orders. These forms 
often grow in very dry situations, as on rocks, 
tree trunks, etc., and are often mistaken for deli- 
cate mosses. Their resemblance to mosses sug- 



gests one of the chief features. The prostrate 
thallus body remains simple in structure, but 
becomes very much modified in form, being or- 
ganized into a central stemlike axis which bears 
two roAvs of small foliage leaves. As a conse- 
quence, the Jungermanniales are usually spoken 
of as the “leafy liverworts.” 

The Anthocerotales comprise comparatively 
few forms; but these are of great interest, since 
they are supposed to represent forms which have 
given rise to the mosses and perhaps to the ferns 
also. The thallus body is very simple, both in 
structure and in form, but the chief interest is 



CROSS SECTION OP SPOBOPHYTE OP ANTHOCEROS- 

Showing spores within and surrounded by heavy green tissue. 

in connection with the spore case, which is elon- 
gated like a slender pea pod, grows continuously 
in length, is green, and splits into two valves. 

The liverworts are thought to have been derived 
from certain green algae, and among them alter- 
nation of generations (q.v.) is established. The 
thallus body is the sexual generation (gameto- 
phyte, q.v.), since it bears the sex organs. The 
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fertilized egg produced by these sex organs de- 
velops a very different body, viz., the spore case, 
which is the sexless generation {sporophyte, 
q.v.). The spores upon germination produce the 
thallus body or gametophyte again, and so the 
alternation continues. The structure of the sex 
organs is also of interest, since they are very 
different from those of the algse from which the. 
group has come. The male organ (antheridium, 
q.v.), a many -celled body, consists of a wall of 
sterile cells within which very numerous sperm- 
producing cells occur. These sperms, which are 
of definite structure, have just two motile cilia. 
The female organ ( archegonium, q.v. ) , which is 
very characteristic, is a flask-shaped body, within 
the" bulbous base of which a single large egg is 
formed. How this archegonium of the liverworts 
has been derived from the far simpler female 
organs of algse is one of the important botanical 
problems. In any event it continues to be the 
characteristic female organ through mosses, 
.ferns, and gymnosperms. See CHLOROPHYCEiE, 
and Plate of Bryophytes. 

HEP'ATPTIS (Heo-Lat., from Gk. ^jrap, 
hepar, liver). Inflammation of the liver. See 
Liver. Diseases op. 

HEP'BtTErH, A (LONZO) Barton ( 1846- ) . 

An American banker^ born at Colton, -hT. Y. 
Graduating from Middlebury College in 1871, 
he taught in preparatory schools, practiced law 
at Colton, and was a member of the New York 
Assembly in 1875-80. He served as superintend- 
ent of the State Banking Department ( 1880-83), 
United States bank examiner for New York 
(1888-92), and United States Comptroller of the 
Currency (1892-93). Thereafter engaged in 
banking in New York City, he was president of 
the Third National Bank for four years, vice 
president of the National City Bank for two 
years, and president of the Chase National Bank 
from 1899 to 1911, when he became chairman 
of the board of directors. In 1912 he was 
appointed Officer of the Legion of Honor of 
Prance; and honorary degrees were conferred 
on him by St. Lawrence and Columbia universi- 
'ties and by Middlebury and Williams colleges. 
He published a History of Coinage and Currency 
in the United States (1903); Artificial Water- 
ways and Commercial Development (1909; new 
and enlarged ed., as Panama, Cape God, and 
Other Artificial Waterways, 1914) ; The Story 
of an Outing (1913). 

HEP'BimN, James. See Bothweix, James 
Hepburn, Earl of. 

HEPBUBN, James Curtis ( 1815-193 1 ) . 
An American medical missionary and scholar, 
born at Milton, Pa. He was educated at 
the College of New Jersey (now Princeton 
University), where he graduated in 1832. He 
studied medicine at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and received his degree of M.D. in 
1836. In 1840 he offered his services as a 
medical missionary to the Presbyterian Board of 
Poreign Missions, and in the following year he 
sailed with his wife for Siam. His destination 
was afterward changed to China, five new ports 
having been opened there by the Treaty of 1842. 
He arrived at Amoy, one of the newly opened 
ports, in 1843 and labored in that field until 
1846, when, on account of impaired health, he 
resigned and returned to New York City. Here 
he was a miccessful practitioner until the open- 
ing of .Japan in 1859, when he again volunteered 
for service. In that year he went to Yokohama 
afid engaged in such medical and evangelistic 


work as could then be carried on in view of the 
hostile attitude of the government to Christian- 
ity. He mastered the language, and in 1867 
brought out Ms Japanese-Englisli and English- 
Japanese Dictionary, a work of great learning 
which has remained the standard dictionary until 
the present day. In 1873 an abridged edition was 
published in New York. Dr. Hepburn took a 
leading part in the translation of the Scriptures 
into Japanese. His medical work included^ the 
training of many young Japanese as physicians. 
In 1892 he published a valuable Dictionary of 
the Bible in Japanese and in the same year re- 
tired and made his home in East Orange, N. J. 
Consult W. L. Griffis, Hepburn of Japan (Phila- 
delphia, 1913). 

HEPBURN, Sib John (0.1598-1636). A 
Scottish soldier of fortune, born at Athelstane- 
ford and probably educated at St. Leonard’s Col- 
lege, St. Andrews. He fought under Gray in 
Bohemia (1620) and under Mansfeld in Holland 
(1622). Subsequently he served in the army of 
Gustavus Adolphus and entered the French army 
in 1633. After two years of brilliant fighting 
in Lorraine and at the sieges of Hagenau and 
Saverne, he was killed. He was a Catholic and 
a prime favorite with Richelieu. Consult Grant, 
Memoirs and Adventures of Sir John Hepburn 
(Edinburgh, 1851). 

HEPH^STION, he-f§s'ti-on (Lat., from Gk. 
'TL^aLa-rLoijv, Hephaistion) (c.357— 324 B.c. ). A 
Macedonian courtier, known as the friend of 
Alexander the Great. The two arc said to have 
been companions in childhood; but further than 
this we do not hear of Hephsestion till 334 B.c., 
when Alexander visited Troy. Hephsestion is 
there said to have performed the same service at 
the grave of Patroclus as Alexander performed 
at that of Achilles. After that time the two 
were close friends. In his campaigns Alexander 
often gave Hephsestion important commissions, 
such as the founding of colonies and cities and 
the building of the fleet which was to sail down 
the Indus, and he rewarded him with a golden 
crown and the hand of Drypetis, daughter of 
Darius and sister to his own wife, Statira. 
When, in 324 B.c., Hephsestion died at Ecbatana, 
the grief of Alexander was extravagant. He sent 
to inquire of Jupiter Ammon how he should 
honor his dead friend and was told to offer sacri- 
fice to him as a hero. The funeral was one of 
the grandest recorded in history. A funeral pyre 
was erected at Babylon at a cost of over 10,000 
talents, and temples were built in honor of He- 
phsestion in many places. 

HEPH.fflSTION. An Alexandrian gramma- 
rian of the second century a.d., tutor to the 
Emperor Verus. He was the author of a work 
on prosody in 48 books, of which he him- 
self made several abridgments. The manual 
on metres entitled *Eyx€tpldiop Xlepl (Hn- 

oheiridion Peri Metron) , which is still extant, is 
supposed to have been his final abridgment. 
Though it gives merely a bare sketch of prosody, 
without any theoretical explanation of the facts, 
it is of great value; it is the only treatise on 
Greek prosody preserved 'complete from antiq- 
uity and contains quotations from many lost 
poets. An incomplete treatise on the different 
forms of poetry and composition is appended to 
it. The manual has been edited by Gaisford 
(Oxford, 1810), by Westphal in his Scriptores 
Metrioi Greed (Leipzig, 1866), and by Consbruch 
(1906). Consult: Consbruch, De Veterum Uepl 
IlotiJiuaros Doctrina (Breslau, 1890) ; Goodell, 
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Chapters on Greek Metric (New York, 1902); 
Christ-Schniid, Geschtchte der griecMschen Lit- 
teratur (5th ed., Munich, 1913), 

HEPH^STTJS, h6-fes'tus. See Vulcan. 

HEP'PEE WHITE, Geobge (?-1786). The 
furniture fame of the name of Hepplewhite rests 
mainly on the Cabinet-maker and Upholsterei'^s 
Guide, published in 1788 “from drawings by 
A. Hepplewhite & Co., Cabinet-makers”; but 
George Hepplewhite, the founder and head of 
the firm whose business was continued by his 
wife, had already been dead two years, so that 
tlie period of Hopple'vvhite's peisonal activity 
considerably antedated that of Sheraton (q.v.), 
and must have considerably overlapped that of 
'Chippendale (q.v.). Of Hepplewhite’s early life 
we know only that he served his apprenticeship 
in the Lancaster shop of the Gillows. The con- 
trast between Chippendale furniture and Hepple- 
white furniture is extreme. Although Chippen- 
dale, towards the end of his career, did eonstmct 
classic furniture for Robert Adam, most of his 
work — all that is illustrated in his book — ^v’as in 
the rococo and mixed styles of the early Georgian 
period. Hepplewhite, on the contrary, repre- 
sented the purest and simplest, most graceful 
and most delicate type of classic developed in 
England in the Adam period. (See Inteeioe 
Decokation.) Hepplewhite’s appreciation of the 
great change in styles is indicated in the preface 
to the Guide: “The mutability of all things, but 
more especially of fashions, has rendered the 
labors of our predecessors in this line of little 
use.” The most striking characteristics of Hep- 
plewhite chairs, as compared with those of Chip- 
pendale, are their smaller size and apparent 
fragility; backs shield or heart shaped, sup- 
ported only by the side posts; slender plain, 
fluted, or reeded legs tapering often to a spade 
foot; ornament painted or inlaid instead of 
carved. For bibliography, consult the works 
cited under Sheraton. 

HEPPHER; hgp'ner. A town and the county 
seat of Morrow Co., Oreg., 65 miles southeast of 
Arlington, on the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
and Navigation Company Line (Map: Oregon, 
F 2). It is in a productive grain, stock-raising 
region, the wool product of the county being 
2,000,000 pounds in 1914. Pop., 1914 (local 
est.), 1200. 

HEP'TAGON (from Gk. kwT&y(avos, hepta- 
gonos, seven-cornered, from kwra, hepta, seven -|- 
yosvia, gbnia, angle). A plane geometric figui-e 
of seven sides. It has especial interest because 
the regular heptagon cannot be constructed by 
elementary geometry. See Polygon. 

HEPTAMC'ERON (Gk. k’lrTa'fifxepov, heptae- 
meron, from iTrrd, hepta, seven ijpepa, hemera, 
day). The name of a collection of tales made 
by several writers at the court of Marguerite 
de Valois. Le Magon, at the Queen’s behest, 
translated Boccaccio’s Decameron in 1545. The 
Decameron inspired the form and other elements 
of the Hep tamer on. The 10 story-tellers of Boc- 
caccio fled from pest-stricken Florence to a beau- 
tiful villa, where 10 stories are told every day 
for 10 days. In the Eeptameron five elegant 
men and women, being caught by a storm at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, determine to while away 
the time by having each of the company tell 
a story every day for 10 days. But Marguerite 
left only seven days and two stories of the 
eighth day. The Joyeucs Deviz of Bonaventure 
des Periers continues the tradition of the old 
French fabliauoG and farces, whereas the Heptam- 
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eron, as has been shown, is Italian in genesis and 
in tone. The body of the work is, like the old 
fabliaua:, cynical and often licentious; but the 
Eeptameron shows more feeling for natural 
beauty, and there is an occasional touch of altru- 
istic devotion and even of lyric passion. Thus, 
the Eeptameron introduces into French fiction 
an element of emotional psychology. It makes of 
a story designed to amuse an instrument of ob- 
servation and a method of description of liuman 
passion. It transfers the interest rarely and ten- 
tatively, yet really, from act to motive — ^bearing 
witness to the keener psychology that resulted 
from the Protestant training in controversial dia- 
lectics, universal in the court circle of Marguerite, 
to whom the editing at least of the Eeptameron 
is to be attributed. The Eeptamei on was first 
published in 1558 under the editorship of the 
Queen’s valet de chambre, Claude Crujet. There 
are many later editions of textual accuracy, and 
there is" a partial and unfaithful English ver- 
sion. There also exists an edition supposedly 
based on the manuscripts themselves, edited by 

M. Fred Dillaye (3 vols., Paris, 1879). 

EEPTAN'OMIS. A name given by the 

Greeks to the interior of Eg;^^pt from 30® to 27® 

N. , which comprised nearly all the greatest Egyp- 
tian cities and monuments. 

HEP'TARCHY (from Gk. ewra, hepta, seven 
+ dpx'^f arche, kingdom, from apx^t.v, archem, 
to rule). The name formerly given to the king- 
doms established by the Angles and Saxons in 
England. It was believed that there were seven 
kingdoms, which were contemporaneous and well 
established, but all that can be safely asserted is 
that England before the beginning of the ninth 
century was peopled by various tribes, which 
were constantly at war with each other, and 
that sometimes one tribe was conquered and 
sometimes another. At no time was there a 
counterpoise of power among seven of them so 
that they could be said to have a separate, much 
less an independent, existence. Still, seven names 
do survive. Occasionally the King who was most 
powerful for the time being was styled Bret- 
walda, but in most instances the power of this 
supposed ruler, beyond the limits of his own 
territory, must have been very small. The he- 
gemony among the Saxon states generally rested 
with one of the three great frontier kingdoms, 
Nurthumbria, Mercia, and Wessex. The suprem- 
acy of Northumbria was established by Edwin 
(q.v.), who fell in battle against Penda. King 
of Mercia, in 633. Under Egbert (802-839) Wes- 
sex rose to be supreme and virtually swallowed 
up the others. The following are the seven king- 
doms commonly said to have formed the hep- 
taichy: Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, Northum- 
bria, East Anglia, and Mercia. Consult Ramsay, 
The Foundations of England, vol. i (London, 
1898), and Green, The Making of England (New 
York, 1881). See Anglo-Saxons; also the ar- 
ticles under the seven names mentioned. 

HEP'TASOPHS, Improved Order. A fra- 
ternal association in the United States, organ- 
ized' in 1878, as an offshoot from the Order of 
Heptasophs (q.v.), from which it differed by 
the adoption of death benefits as one of its fea- 
tures. The ritual, governing principles, condi- 
tions of membership, and methods of business 
are identical with the original order. In 1914 
the order had one supreme conclave and about 
780 conclaves, representing a membership of 
about 75,000. It paid during the last fiscal 
year $1,543,168 in death benefits and claimed 
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to liave disbursed since its organization over 

$ 20 , 000 , 000 . 

HEPTASOPHS, Order of. A benevolent fra- 
ternal order in the United States, founded in 
New Orleans in April, 1852, by Alexander Leon- 
ard Saunders and several prominent Freemasons. 
It was originally called the Order of Seven Wise 
Men, but the title was later changed to the Greek 
form. The ritual is very elaborate, and much 
significance is attached to the number seven, 
the membership in each chapter being either 
seven or a multiple of that number. After 1872 
the adoption of a death-benefit system was Ro- 
tated, but aroused great opposition, leading in 
1878 to the secession of the Zeta Conclave of 
Baltimore, which organized the Improved Order 
Heptasophs. (See Heptasophs, Improved Or- 
der.) In 1880 the order finally adopted the 
benefit feature. Membership is confined exclu- 
sively to white male persons, and a belief in the 
existence of a Supreme Being is required. In 
1914 the membership, ehiefiy in the Southern 
States, was about 1000, 

HEPTATEUCH, hSp't^-tuk (from Gk. 
hepta, seven -}- revxos, teuchos, tool, book). A 
word formed on the analogy of Pentateuch, mean- 
ing the first seven books of the Bible. It is ap- 
plied to an abridgment and translation of these 
books, with the Book of Job, into Anglo-Saxon, 
made by .^Ifric the Grammarian (q.v.) in the 
tenth century. There are copies of it in the 
British Museum and the Bodleian Library. It 
was first printed in 1698 by Edward Thwaites 
and is in C. W. M. Grein’s Bibliotheh der angel- 
sdchsischen Prosa, vol. i (Gottingen, 1872). The 
name is also used for a Latin hexameter version, 
probably by Cyprianus, of the sixth century, 
edited by Mayor (Cambridge, 1889). 

HEP'WORTH, George jSuGHES (1833-1902). 
An American clergyman and journalist. He was 
born in Boston, graduated at Harvard Divinity 
School in 1855, and entered the Unitarian min- 
istry at Nantucket, Mass. He was pastor of the 
church of the Unity, Boston, from 1858 to 1870, 
meantime serving as a chaplain in the Union 
army on the staff of General Banks. In 1870 he 
took charge of the church of the Messiah in New 
York; but he resigned within two years, entered 
the Congregational church, and soon afterward 
established (in New York) the church of the Dis- 
ciples. He resigned this charge in 1878 and 
went abroad for rest. He preached at the Belle- 
ville Avenue Congregational Church in Newark, 
N. J., from 1882 until 1885, when he became con- 
nected editorially with the New York Herald and 
Evening Telegram, in which he published a series 
of brief religious writings, later published as 
Herald Sermons. He had charge of a famine re- 
lief fund for Ireland in 1880 and later investi- 
gated the condition of the Armenian Christians. 
Among his writings are: Whip, Hoe, and Sword 
(1864) 5 Hochs and Shoals (1870) ; Hiram Golfs 
Beligion (1892); Brown Studies (1896); The 
Farmer and the Lord (1896) ; Through Armenia 
on Horseback ( 1898 ) . Consult his Life by Ward 
(New York, 1903). % 

HE^'BA. See Jmo. 

HERACXiEA, h6r'lL-kl§'4 (Lat., from Gk. 
'HpdKXeia, H^rakleia, from *B.paK\^s, HerakUs, 
Hercul^). The name of a number of Greek 
towns in both Europe and Asia. Of these the 
most, important were: 1. Heraclea in Lucania, 
near the Gulf of Tarentum, not far from the 
modern Policoro. It was founded in 432 b.o. by 
Xarentines and Thurians, and the inhabitants of 


the earlier colony Siris, which continued to exist 
only as its port. In a fertile territory it seems 
to have enjoyed great prosperity, but in depend- 
ence upon Tarentum. In 280 b.c. the first great 
battle between Pyrrhus (q.v.) and the Romans 
was fought near by, and two years later the Ro- 
mans concluded with Heraclea a treaty of al- 
liance on very favorable terms. It was still a 
flourishing place in the time of Cicero, but later 
fell into decay and is now a heap of ruins. 
Near the ancient site were found in 1732 and 
later two bronze tablets, the Tabulce HcraGleensGs, 
containing on one side a long Greek inscription 
of the fourth or the third century b.c. relating 
to certain sacred lands of Dionysus and Athena, 
whose boundaries had been disturbed in a recent* 
war, and on the other a much more important 
Latin document, the Lex luha Mumcipalis 
(45 B.C.), which is one of the chief authorities 
for the municipal law of Italy. These inscrip- 
tions have often been published, but may best be 
found in Kaibel, Inscriptiones Qrcecice, Sicilice et 
Italice, 645 (Berlin, 1890) ; Corpus Insorip- 
tionum Latinarum, i (Berlin, 1863) ; Hardy, 
Six Roman Laws Translated with Introduction 
and Notes (Oxford, 1911). 

2. Heraclea Minoa, on the south coast of 
Sicily, west of Agrigentum. The city seems to 
have been originally established by Selinus, but 
about 510 B.c. it was occupied by Spartans under 
the leadership of Euryleon. The name “Minoa*’ 
was due to a legend attributing the founding of 
the city to Minos of Crete. In the fifth century 
it was at various times under the control of the 
Greeks and of the Carthaginians. About 383 
it passed finally under the Carthaginian power. 
It was afterward destroyed by the Carthagin- 
ians, though a small settlement continued to exist 
under Carthaginian rule, and after 314 B.c. rose 
to renewed importance and was one of the chief 
Carthaginian naval stations during the First 
Punic War. The site, on Cape Bianco, is now 
wholly deserted, and l3ut few traces of the an- 
cient city are visible. 

3. Heraclea Pontica, a Megarian colony on 
the south coast of the Black Sea, the modern 
Eregli (q.v.). It seems to have been founded 
about the middle of the sixth century b.o. After 
a period of party strife it passed under the 
rule of a moderate oligarchy, which soon made 
it master of the neighboring territory including 
some of the lesser Greek colonies. Even when 
the 'aristocracy was supplanted by a tyrant, the 
prosperity of the city continued to increase; but 
after the overthrow of the Persian Empire by 
Alexander the growth of the Bithynian power 
and the wars with the Galatians lessened its in- 
fluence. It was plundered by the Romans in the 
Mithridatic war and from that time gradually 
declined. It was the birthplace of the philoso- 
pher Heraclides Ponticus (q.v.). See also Chion. 

HERACLEENSES TABUL.ffl. See Hera- 
clea, 1. 

HER’ACIiE'^ONT (Lat., from Gk. ’Hpa/cXewy, 
HSrakledn). A Gnostic Christian, who flour- 
ished in Italy during the third quarter of the 
second century. Clement of Alexandria calls 
him the most distinguished follower of Valen- 
tinus ( q.v. ) . His writings survive only in frag- 
ments, and each quotation is accompanied by un- 
friendly comments by his orthodox opponent. He 
wrote a Gospel commentary, entitled Hypom- 
nemata, which dealt especially with St. John. 
Origen preserves considerable fragments of this 
work in his own commentary on the same Gospel. 
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Clement also quotes from Heracleon, but we are 
not certain that it is from this work. Hippoly- 
tus says that Heracleon and other Western Val- 
entinians taught that Christas body was of ani- 
mal substance, while the Oriental school regarded 
it as spiritual. But we know little about the 
details of their systems. Heracleon's influence 
was sufficient to perpetuate his name among his 
followers, who are called Heracleonites. Consult 
Brooke, The Fragments of Heracleon (Cam- 
bridge, 1901). See Gnosticism. 

HER'ACIiE^OHAS (Lat., from Gk. 'HpafcXet- 
tovas, EeraUeidnas) (e.614-?). An Emperor 
of Byzantium, son of the Emperor Heraclius. He 
fought with his father in Syria and was ap- 
pointed Caesar in 638 or 630. When his father 
died (641), his mother, Martina, asked that he 
be permitted to rule with his invalid stepbrother, 
Constantine III. But Constantine died after a 
reign of less than five months and Heracleonas 
became sole Emperor. The Senate suspected that 
Martina had had this in view, and had possibly 
hurried the death of her stepson; a revolution 
broke out; Heracleonas was dethroned, his nose 
cut off, his mother's tongue torn out, and the two 
were exiled to Constantinople. Constans II, son 
of Constantine, succeeded to the throne. 

HEBAC'EEOHITES. See Heeacleon. 

HEBAC'LEOP'OEIS (Lat., from Gk. ’Hpa/c- 
\iovs TTiSXis, HeraJdeous polls, city of Hercules). 
A city of ancient Egypt, on the right bank of the 
Bahr Yflsuf (Joseph’s Canal), about 10 miles 
west of the Mle. It was called by the Egyp- 
tians Henen-suten, whence its Coptic name Hn§s, 
and its modern Arabic name Ahnas and Henas- 
stye. Heracleopolis was the seat of w’orship of 
the ram-headed god Hershef, whom the Greeks 
identified with Heracles. Of the temples and 
other buildings, for which the place was renowned 
in ancient times, scarcely anything remains. An 
extensive necropolis lies upon the opposite bank 
of the Bahr Yflsuf. Consult Haville, Ahnas el 
Medineh, Egyptian Exploration Fund, vol. xi 
(London, 1891). 

HEB'ACLES. See Hercules. 

HEBAOLETTM!, hgr'a-kle'um. See Candia. 

HEBACLETJlt. See Cow Parsnip. 

HEB'ACLFAIT ( ?-4:13 A.D.). A Roman ^n- 
eral. At the instance of the Emperor Honorius, 
he put Stilicho (q.v.) to death (408 a.d.) and 
received the Government of Africa as his reward. 
After supporting the Emperor during the inva- 
sion of Alaric and the usurpation of Attalus. 
whom Alaric had made Emperor, Heraclian re- 
volted and invaded Italy. His enterprise failed, 
however, and on his return to Carthage he was 
put to death by order of Honorius. Consult The 
Cambridge Mediceval History, vol. i (New York, 
1911). 

HEBACLID.®, hSr'a-kli'dd (Lat., from Gk. 
*Hpai«cX6Z5at, Herakleidai, descendants of Hercules, 
from ^HpaKhijs, Herakles, Hercules). 1. Tlie 
name is applied specifically to those ^ legendary 
descendants of Heracles who were said to have 
led the Dorians (q.v.) in the conquest of the 
Peloponnesus. The legend told of an unsuccess- 
ful attempt by Hyllus, eldest son of Heracles by 
Deianira, to recover the inheritance from which 
Eurystheus (q.v.) had driven him, and then of 
a successful invasion, 100 years later, led by 
his great-grandsons Temenus, Cresphontes, and 
Aristodemus, sons of Aristomachus, with the 
aid of Oxylus, an .iEtolian. They defeated Tisa- 
menus, son of Orestes and grandson of Agamem- 
non, and gained possession of the Peloponnesus. 
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Argos fell to Temenus; Lacedaemon to Procles 
and Eurystheus, the sons of Aristodemus; Mes- 
senia to Cresphontes; Elis to the ^tolian Ox- 
ylus; x^ircadia alone remained undisturbed. This 
story of the return of the Heraclidse seems to 
owe "its development to the epic rather than to 
popular tradition, and is an attempt to explain 
the change from the conditions of the Homeric 
poems to those of the period after the Dorian 
conquest. The invasions are not named in Homer 
or in Hesiod, but the poems of Tyrtams show the 
general acceptance of the stories about the Her- 
aclidae in Sparta about 650 B.c. It is the later 
legendary account of the Dorian conquest, which 
from its nature must in reality have been a much 
more obstinate and protracted struggle. The 
legends of the Heraclidce represent, it is held, 
a joint invasion of the Peloponnesus by Dorians 
and JB3tolians, when the Dorians were driven 
southward from their northern abode by the 
Thessalians. Consult the histories of Greece 
by ThirlwaU, Grote (older views), Holm, and 
Busolt, and especially Meyer, Geschichte des Al- 
tertums, ii ( Stuttgart, 1893 ) . 

2. A tragedy by Euripides, brought out about 
420 B.c. It tells of the persecution of the sons 
of the dead Heracles by Eurystheus and their 
reception and protection by Athens. The chil- 
dren of Heracles, under the leadership of lolaus, 
come to Marathon, and the Athenians gain a vic- 
tory over the Argives through the voluntary 
sacrifice of Macaria, daughter of Heracles. Eu- 
rystheus is taken prisoner and surrendered to 
Alcraene, "who demands his death. The play was 
meant to represent to Sparta how unhatural 
would be her contemplated alliance with Argos 
during the Peloponnesian War, and was directed 
against the Argive party in Athens. 

HEBACLIDES LEMBOS. See Heeaclides 

PONTICUS. 

HER'ACLFBES PONTICHS (Lat., from 
Gk. ''BpaK\€i57}s, H&i'akleides, and Pontiis), A 
Greek philosopher of the fourth century b.c., 
born at Heraclea Pontica. At Athens he be- 
came a disciple of Plato, whom he represented 
during the latter’s absence in Sicily. Later, 
however, he attached himself to Aristotle. His 
numerous writings covered many fields, includ- 
ing philosophy, grammar, music, physics, rhet- 
oric, political and literary history, and geog- 
raphy. Critical and philosophical ability were 
apparently not possessed by him in a high de- 
gree, for his philosophical works were early 
neglected. His biographical and grammatical 
treatises, however, long enjoyed popularity. Di- 
ogenes Laertius praises his style, while Cicero 
blames him for his fondness for marvelous tales. 
The extracts. On Constitutions, which bear the 
name of Heraclides, are only a poor compilation 
from Aristotle’s Politics and should be attributed 
to Heraclides Lembos (second century b.c.). 
This work was edited by Schneidewin (Got- 
tingen, 1847), and by Kaibel and Wilamowitz, 
as an appendix to their edition of Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens (Berlin, 1898). The 
fragments of Heraclides’ writings were collected 
by Muller, Fragmenta Historicorum Grcecorum, 
vol. ii (Paris, 1848). Consult: Voss, De Eera- 
clidis Pontici Yita et Scriptis (Leipzig, 1896) ; 
Schmidt, De Heraclidce Pontici et Diccearchi Mes- 
senii Dialogis Deperditis ( Breslau, 1867 ) ; Ueber- 
weg, Grundriss der Geschichte .der Philosophie, 
edited by Prachter, vol. i (10th ed., Berlin, 
1909); Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, vol. iv (Eng. 
trans., New York, 1912). 
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HEB'ACIiFTTrS (Lat., from Gk. *Hp<£/cX€tTos, 
Eerakleitos) . A Greek philosopher who flour- 
ished about 500 B.o., born at Ephesus in Asia 
Minor. From the obscurity of his writings he 
was nicknamed ‘‘The Dark’^ (d crKoreipos), Only 
one work, that On Nature, can be attributed to 
him. Of this, numerous fragments are preserved 
by later writers. Heraclitus’ philosophy was^ a 
development of the Ionic doctrine under the in- 
fluence of Xenophanes. The principle of all 
things according to him was Are — a self-deter- 
mined ether which by condensation and rarefac- 
tion creates the phenomena of the sensible world. 
To the “being” of his predecessors he added the 
principle of “becoming.” He held that all things 
are in constant flux, and that the appearance of 
stability is due to the uniformity of motion. His 
philosophy had a strong influence on later think- 
ers; Zeno recalled it, and Stoicism was based on 
its teaching. The fragments of his work are to 
be found in Mullach, Fragmenta Philosophorum 
CrTCEcorum, vol. i (Paris, I860') ; Bywater, JBera- 
cUtii Ephesii ReliguicB (Oxford, 1877) ; Ritter 
and Preller, Historia Philosophice Orcecce (9th 
ed., Gotha, 1913). Consult: Zeller, PhilosojMe 
der (xriechen, vol. i (5th ed., Leipzig, 1892) ; Pat- 
rick, The Fragments of the Work of Heraohtus 
(Baltimore, 1889) ; Fairbanks, The First Philos- 
ophei'S of 0-reece (New York, 1898) ; Diels, Hera- 
clit von Ephesus, with German translation (2d 
ed., Berlin, 1909); Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 
vol, i (Eng. trans., New York, 1905) ; Ueberweg, 
Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, edited 
bv Priichter, vol. i (10th ed., Berlin, 1909). 

“ HERACLITTS, hSr-a-kli'us (c.575-641). By- 
zantine Emperor from 610 to 641. He was^ a 
native of Cappadocia and belonged to a distin- 
guished family, his father having been Exarch 
of Africa, In 610, when the tyranny of the Em- 
peror Phocas had become unbearable, and the 
mother and bride to be of Heraclius himself were 
imprisoned, he equipped a fleet in Africa and ap- 
peared before Constantinople. The citizens rose 
in rebellion, Phocas was beheaded, and Heraclius 
became Emperor in his stead. The condition of 
the Byzantine Empire. at this time was deplor- 
able. Years elapsed before Heraclius could put 
forth any vigorous efforts for its reorganization. 
In 619 the Avars plundered the country to the 
gates of Constantinople and carried off an im- 
mense number of captives. In the East the con- 
quests of the Persians threatened the very exist- 
ence of the Empire. Jerusalem was stormed by 
the generals of Khosru in 615, and Egypt was 
overran in the following year. The stopping of 
the export of corn from Egypt to Constantinople 
caused a severe famine in the capital. The Em- 
peror, however, was meanwhile disciplining and 
equipping an army for the invasion of Persia, 
and in 622 he took the field. In the plain of 
Issus he routed a Persian army and forced his 
way through the passes of the Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus, into the ancient Pontus, where his sol- 
diers wintered. In 624 he crossed Armenia, con- 
quered several of the Perso-Caucasian countries, 
and reached the Caspian Sea. There he formed 
an alliance with the Khazars, and with their 
assistance attacked Media and carried his arms 
as far south as Ispahan. Before going into win- 
ter quarters he defeated the main body of the 
Persians, commanded by Khosru himself. In 
625 Heraclius descended from the Caucasus into 
Mesopotamia and thence proceeded into Cilicia, 
where he routed the Persians once more with im- 
mense slaughter. During the next two years 
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(626-628) Heraclius carried the \yar into the 
heart of the Persian Empire, and in December, 
627, cut to pieces the forces of Rhazates, the Per- 
sian general, near the junction of the Little Zab 
and the Tigris. An immense booty fell into the 
hands of the victors. Khosru fled into the in- 
terior of Persia and was soon afterward put to 
death hy his son Siroes, who concluded a peace 
with Heraclius, by which the Persians gave up 
all their former conquests (628). Not the least 
of the trophies Heraclius brought back to Con- 
stantinople was the alleged wood of the true 
cross, which the Persians had carried off from 
Jerusalem in 615. The fame of Heraclius was 
now at its height, but the rise of the Mohamme- 
dan power in Arabia brought a new and terrible 
enemy against the old Empire, where religious 
dissensions still created bitter factions, whose 
strife weakened the state.^ Heraclius seems to 
have exhausted his splendid energies and ambi- 
tion in the remarkable Persian campaigns and 
now spent his time in his palace at Constanti- 
nople, partly in sensual pleasures and partly in 
theological disputations. In his efforts to medi- 
ate between the orthodox party and the Mo- 
nophysites (q.v.) Heraclius sought to impose tlie 
Monothelite doctrine on the Empire, arousing 
thereby great disturbances in the capital. (Sec 
Monothelitism.) Before the close of his life 
Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Egypt were 
in the hands of the caliphs. He died Feb. 11, 
641. Consult: Bury, A History of the Later 
Roman Empire from Arcadius lo Irene, vol. ii 
(London, 1889) ; Finlay, History of Greece (Ox- 
ford, 1877) ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, edited by Bury, vol. v (London, 
1898) ; Drapeyron, L'Empereur HtracHm et 
Vempire hyzantin au Vllhme si^cle (Paris, 1869), 
with bibliographical notes. There is also a con- 
temporary account by Sepeos, an Armenian 
bishop, that was published in Constantinople in 
1850. See Byzantine Empire. 

HfiBAOLITJS, §,'rfi'kl§-ns'. A minor tragedy 
by Corneille (1647). 

HEBZE'Trui (Lat., from Gk. "Hpaiov, Meraion), 
The Argive. The oldest and most noted sanctu- 
ary of Argolis, and the chief seat in Greece of 
the worship of Hera, situated on a spur of Mount 
Euboea, between Argos and Mycense. The orig- 
inal temple was burned in 423 B.C., and a new 
one built with great magnificence, under direc- 
tion of the architect Eupolemos of Argos. Of 
the second building Pausanias gives a detailed 
description. It contained two images of the god- 
dess — one of wood, brought from Tiryns, and a 
statue of gold and ivory by Polyclitus. A few 
remains of the sculptures are preserved at Athens. 
The site of the Heraoum has been excavated by 
the American School of Classical Studies '(1891- 
95). Consult: Waldstein, Excavations at the 
Herceon of Argos (Boston, 1892); id., Argive 
Her (Bum (2 vols., ib.,^ 1902-05) ; Baedeker, Greece 
(4th Eng. ed., Leipzig, 1909; contains a plan), 
HEBAKLEION. See Candia, Megalokas- 

TBO. 

HEB^ALl) (from OF. heralt, heraut, Fr. he- 
raut, from ML. heraldus, haraldus, herald, from 
OHG. hari, heri, Ger. Eeer, AS. here, army + 
OHG. -toalto, AS. -wealda, power, from OHCl. 
waltan, Ger. walten, AS. wealdan, Eng. loield). 
In England, an officer whose duty consists in the 
regulation of armorial bearings, the marshaling 
of processions, and the superintendence of cer- 
tain public ceremonies. There were heralds in 
Greece as early as in Homeric times, who sum- 
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luonecl the assemblicvs, proclaimed war and peace, 
and had various other functions. In Rome some 
matters of war and peace were intrusted to 
fet tales, who proclaimed war, officiated in trea- 
ties of peace, etc. In the Middle Ages heralds 
w(‘re highly honored and enjoyed important 
privileges; their functions included, in addition 
to those mentioned, the bearing of messages, 
wlietlier of courtesy or defiance, between royal 
or knightly personages; the superintending and 
registering of trials by battle, tournaments, 
jousts, and all chivalric exercises; the compu- 
tation of the slain after battle; and the record- 
ing of the valiant acts of the fallen or surviv- 
ing combatants. The person of a herald, while 
in the exercise of his duties, was inviolable. The 
word heraldus was used in Germany as early 
as 1152; the first use in an English document 
occurs in 1337. The heralds became very influ- 
ential in the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The Heralds’ College (q.v.) was incor- 
porated in 1483. Three orders of officials — 
kings-at-arms, heralds, and pursuivants — are 
still appointed. There are now in England four 
kings-at-arms, named by their offices Garter, 
Clarencieux, Norroy, and Bath; six heralds — 
Somerset, Chester, Windsor, Richmond, Lan- 
caster, and York; and four pursuivants — ^Rouge 
Dragon, Portcullis, Blue Mantle, and Rouge 
Croix. In Scotland there are at present three 
heralds — Albany, Ross, and Rotliesay^ — and three 
pursuivants — Garrick, March, and Unicorn — the 
principal heraldic officer being Lyon King-at- 
Arms. Ireland has one king-at-arms, Ulster; 
two heralds, Cork and Dublin; and four pursui- 
vants, Athloiie and St. Patrick I, II, III. The 
official costume of a herald consists of a satin 
tabard or surcoat embroidered with the royal 
arms, and a collar of SS. See Heralds’ College ; 
King- AT- Arms ; Pursuivant; SS, Collar of. 

HER'ALDRY. Properly, the knowledge of 
the multifarious duties devolving on a herald 
(see Herald) ; in the more restricted sense, in 
which it will be considered here, it is the science 
of armorial bearings. 

History. Though there are many instances in 
remote times of nations and individuals dis- 
tinguishing themselves by particular emblems 
or ensigns, nothing that can properly be called 
armorial bearings existed much before the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century. The shield of the 
French knights in the First Crusade presented 
a plain face of polished metal, and there were 
only a very few heraldic devices in use by the 
time of the Second Crusade in 1147, The Anglo- 
Norman poet Wace, who wrote in the latter 
half of the twelfth century, mentions devices or 
cognizances as being in use among the Normans, 
at the conquest of England, and Wace is cor- 
roborated by the Bayeux tapestry of the twelfth 
century, where there are figures of animals on 
the shields of the invaders, while the Saxon 
shields have only borders or crosses. The rude 
devices on these shields have nothing approach- 
ing to an armorial form or disposition, and in 
some cases the same device is represented on 
different shields, and the same knight is de- 
picted with different devices in different groups 
of the tapestry. Heraldry probably developed 
during the Crusades, where it was necessary for 
a knight to have some mark by which he might 
be known; it may have been influenced by the 
Saracen custom of wearing richly embroidered 
devices. Some armorial insignia were depicted 
on the shields used in the Third Crusade, which 


took place in 1189 and the following years; and 
in the same half century originated the fleurs- 
de-lis of France and the lions or leopards of 
England. The transmission of arms from father 
to son seems to have been fully recognized in 
the thirteenth century, and in the practice then 
introduced of embroidering the family insignia 
on the surcoat, worn over the hauberk or coat 
of mail, originated the expression coat of arms. 
Arms Avere similarly embroidered on the jupon, 
cyelas, and tabard, which succeeded the sur- 
coat — a practice which survived till the time of 
Henry VIII, when the tabard came to be entirely 
disused except by heralds, wffio still continue to 
w'ear on their tabards the royal arms. 

It was by slow degrees that the usage of arms 
grew up into the systematized form which it as- 
sumes in the works of the established writers on 
heraldry. The principal existing data for trac- 
ing its progress are English rolls of arms yet 
extant of the times of Henry III, Edward I, and 
Edward III. The earliest formal treatises date 
no farther back than the end of the fourteenth 
century, before which time the whole historical 
part of the subject had been obscured by a tissue 
of gratuitous fiction, -which has misled most sub- 
sequent writers up to a very recent period. The 
writers on the subject represented the heraldry 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries as equally 
sharply defined with that of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth. The arms of William the Conqueror 
and his sons are described with all their differ- 
ences; arms are ascribed to the Saxon kings of 
England, to Charlemagne, to biblical characters, 
and even to half-mythical persons and heroes of 
classical times. 

In the infancy of heraldry every knight as- 
sumed what arms he pleased, without consulting 
sovereign or king-at-arms. Animals, plants,^ im- 
aginary monsters, things artificial, and objects 
familiar to pilgrims were all fixed on. Thus, 
the scallop shell, the emblem of St. James and 
most generally in heraldry called a ‘‘clam,” was 
frequently borne by Crusaders. Often the object 
chosen was one whose name bore sufficient re- 
semblance in sound to suggest the name or title 
of the bearer of it. Devices and mottoes were 
sometimes chosen on account of their allusive 
associations: e.g., a broken spear for Brake- 
speare, or Festina lente for the Onslows. This 
is called Canting Heraldry by the English, 
Armes parlantes by the French. The charge 
fixed on was used with great latitude, singly 
or repeated, in any way which the bearer chose, 
or the form of his shield suggested. But, as 
coats of arms became more numerous, confusion 
often arose from different knights adopting the 
same symbol; and this confusion was increased 
by a practice which crept in of sovereigns or 
feudal chiefs allowing their arms, or part of 
them, to be borne as a mark of honor by their 
favorite followers in battle. Hence different 
coats of arms came in many instances so closely 
to resemble each other that it was imperative, 
for distinction’s sake, that the fancy of the 
bearer should be restrained, and regulations laid 
down regarding the number and position of the 
charges, and the attitudes of the animals repre- 
sented. Tliis necessity led, in the course of time, 
to the systematizing of heraldry — process 
which the rolls alluded to show us was going on 
gradually throughout the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. By the time that heraldry was 
consolidated into a science, its true origin had 
been lost sight of, and the credulity and fertil- 
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ity of imagination of the heralds led tliem^ to 
invest the most common charges with mystical 
meanings, and to trace their original adoption 
to the desire of commemorating the adventures 
or achievements of the founders of the families 
who bore them. It was only when heraldry be- 
gan to assume the dignity of a science that 
augmentations of a commemorative character 
were granted. After the science became thor- 
oughly systematized, augmentations and new 
coats were often granted with a reference to the 
supposed symbolical meanings of the charges. 

In England the assumption of arms by pri- 
vate persons was first restrained by a proclama- 
tion of Henry V, prohibiting their assumption by 
any one who had not borne arms at Agincourt^ 
except in virtue of inheritance or a grant from 
the crown. To enforce the observance of this 
rule, heralds’ visitations or processions through 
the counties were instituted and continued from 
time to time till the rei^ of William and Mary. 

Jurisdiction in questions of arms is executed 
by the Heralds’ College (q.v.) in England, the 
Lyon Court in Scotland, and the College of 
Arms in Ireland. No one within the United 
Kingdom is entitled to bear arms without an 
hereditary claim by descent or a grant from 
the competent authority; and the wrongful 
assumption of arms is an act for which the 
assumer may he subjected to penalties. The 
use of arms, whether rightfully or wrongfully, 
subjects the bearer of them to an annual tax. 
It is illegal to use without authority not only a 
coat of arms, but even a crest. Any figure or 
device placed on an heraldic wreath is consid- 
ered a crest in questions with the Heralds’ 
College or Lyon Court. 

Classijfication. Besides individuals, commu- 
nities and states ’are entitled to the use of 
arms, and heralds have classified arms, in respect 
of the right to bear them, under the following 
10 heads: 1. Arms of dominion; the arms borne 
by sovereigns as annexed to their territories. 
2. Arms of pretension, which sovereigns have 
borne who, though not in possession, claim a 
right to the territories to which the arms belong. 
Thus, England bore the arms of Prance from 
the time of Edward III till 1801. 3. Arms of 

community; the arms of bishops’ sees, abbeys, 
universities, towns, and corporations. 4. Arms 
of assumption; arms which one has a right to 
assume with the approbation of the sovereign. 
Thus, it is said, the arms of a prisoner of war 
may he borne by his captor and transmitted by 
him to his heirs. 5. Arms of patronage, added 
by governors of provinces, lords of the manor, 
patrons of benefices, etc., to their family arms, 
as a token of superiority, right, or jurisdiction. 
6. Arms of succession, borne quartered With the 
family arms by those who inherit fiefs or 
manors, either by will, entail, or donation. 
Thus, the dukes of Athole, as having been lords 
of the Isle of Man, quarter the arms of that 
island, and the Duke of Argyle quarters the 
arms of the Lordship of Lome. 7. Arms of 
alliance, taken up by the issue of heiresses, to 
show their maternal descent. 8. Arms of adop- 
tion, borne by a stranger in blood, to fulfill the 
will of a testator, llie last of a family may 
adopt a stranger to bear his name and arms and 
possess his estate. Arms of adoption can only 
be borne with permission of a sovereign or king- 
at-arms. 9. Arms of concession; augmentations 
granted by, a sovereign of part of his roys^l. arms, 
as a marlf: of distinction — a. usage which, we 


have already observed, obtained in the earliest 
days of heraldry; and hence the prevalence 
among armorial bearings of the lion, the fleur- 
de-lis, and the eagle, the bearings of the sover- 
eigns of England and Scotland, of France, and 
of Germany. 10. Paternal or hereditary arms, 
transmitted by the first possessor to his de- 
scendants. 

The Escutcheon. A coat of arms is com- 
posed of cliarges depicted on an escutcheon rep- 
resenting the old knightly shield. The shields in 
’use in England and France in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries were in shape not unlike a 
kite — a form which seems to have been borrowed 
from the Sicilians; but when they became the 
recipients of armorial bearings, they were gradu- 
ally flattened and shortened. From the time of 
Henry III the escutcheon has been most fre- 
quently represented on seals as approaching a 
triangular form, with the point downward, the 
chief exceptions being that the shield of a lady 
is lozenge-shaped and of a knight banneret 
square. To facilitate description, the surface or 
field of the escutcheon has been divided into 
nine points, technically distinguished by the 
following names: A, the dexter chief point; B, 
the middle chief; C, the sinister chief; D, the 
honor or collar point; E, the fess point; F, the 
nombril or navel point; G, the dexter base 
point; H, the middle base; and I, the sinister 
base point. It will be observed that'the dexter 
and sinister sides of the shield are so called 
from their position in relation, not to the eye 
of the spectator, but to the supposed bearer of 
the shield. 

Tinctures. Coats of arms are distinguished 
from one another, not only by the cliarges or 
objects borne on them, but by the color of these 
charges and of the field on which they are 
placed. The field may be of one color or of 
more than one, divided by a partition line or 
lines varying in form. The first thing, then, to 
be mentioned in blazoning a shield — i.e., de- 
scribing it in technical language — is the color, 
or, as it is heraldically called, tincture, of the 
field. (See Illustration, Tincttires,) Tinctures 
are either of metal, color strictly so called, 
or fur. The metals used in heraldry are two — 
gold, termed or, and silver, ar^cw#-~represented 
in painting by yellow and white. The colors 
are five — red, blue, black, green, and purple, 
known as gules, asure, sable, vert, and purpurc. 
Two other colors have been used occasionally — 
tawny, or tmn4, and mu/rrey, or sanguine. But 
these' are now discarded in most countries. 
Metals and colors are indicated in uncolorod 
heraldic engravings by points and hatched lines 
— ^an invention formerly ascribed to Silvestro 
di Petrasancta, an Italian herald of the seven- 
teenth century — ^but a chart from the Duchy of 
Brabant published in 1600 had the tinctures so 
indicated. Or is represented by small dots; for 
argent the field is left plain. Gules is denoted 
by perpendicular, and aisure by horizontal, lines; 
sable, by lines perpendicular and horizontal cross- 
ing each other; vert, by diagonal lines from 
dexter chief to sinister base; purpure by diago- 
nal lines from sinister chief to dexter base; 
murrey, by a combination of vert and purpure; 
tawny, by a combination of vert and gules. The 
last two are little used. The furs were origi- 
nally but two, ermine and vair. The former Is 
represented by black spots or tails on a white 
ground. Vair, said to have been taken from the 
fur of a squirrel; bluish gray on the back and 
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white on the belly, is expressed by blue and 
white shields, or bells in horizontal rows, the 
bases of the white resting on the bases of the 
blue. If the vair is of any other colors tlmn 
wdiite and blue, they must be specified. Various 
modifications of these furs were afterward in- 
troduced, among them: ermines , or ermine with 
the field sable and the spots argent; ermimtis. 
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with a red hair on each side of the black spot; 
erminois, with the field gold and the spots black ; 
pean, with the field sable and the spots or; 
countervair, or vair with the bells of one tinc- 
ture placed base to base; potent , with figures 
like the heads of crutches; and counterpotent, 
with the heads of crutches alternately erect and 
reversed. 

It is an established rule of heraldry that metal 
should not be placed on metal, nor color on 
color — a rule more rigidly adhered to in English 
than in foreign heraldry. Among early arms 
there is one remarkable transgression of it in 
the arms of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, founded 
by the Crusaders, which are five golden crosses 
on a silver field. A recognized exception exists 
wherever a charge lies over a field partly of 
metal and partly of color, or w^here an animal 
is attired, armed, unguled, crowned, or chained 
with a tincture different from that of his body. 
Marks of cadency, chiefs, cantons, and bordnres 
are also occasionally exempted from the general 
rule, being, according to some heralds, not laid 
on the shield, but cousu, or sewed to it. 


Charges. Everything contained in the field 
o’f an escutcheon is called a charge. Charges 
are divided by heralds into the three classes of 
honorable ordinaries, subordinaries, and com- 
mon charges. Under the name of ordinaries or 
honorable ordinaries are included certain old 
and very frequent bearings, whose true pecu- 
liarity seems to be that, instead of being taken 
from extraneous objects, they are representa- 
tives of the wooden or metal strengthenings of 
the ancient shields. Nine are recognized by 
the best usage. See Plate of Heraldry, Ordi- 
naries and Suhordinaries. 

1. The chief (Pig. 1) is the upper part of 
the shield separated from the rest by a line, 
and comprising, according to the requirements 
of heralds, one-third of the whole, though this 
proportion is seldom rigidly adhered to. Its 
diminutive is the fillet (Fig. 3), supposed to 
take up one-fourth the space of a chief, in whose 
lowest part it stands. The line at the base of 
the chief may he straight, indented, or irregular. 

2. The pale (Pig. 4) is a hand or stripe 
from top to bottom, said, like the chief, to 
occupy one-third of the shield. It has two 
diminutives — the pallet^ one-half the breadth of 
the pale (Fig* 5), and the endorse, one-half of 
the pallet (Fig. 6), 

3. The bend (Fig. 8) is a band crossing the 
shield diagonally from dexter chief to sinister 
base. Its diminutives are the bendlet, or garter, 
one-half of its breadth (Fig. 9), the cost, or 
cotise, one-half of the bendlet (Fig. 10), and the 
riband, one-half of the cotise. The bend is 
sometimes borne between two cotises, in which 
case it is said to be eotised (Fig. 11) — a term 
sometimes applied to the other ordinaries when 
accompanied with their diminutives. 

The bend sinister (Fig. 12) is a diagonal 
band from sinister chief to dexter base. Its 
diminutives are the scarp, one-half of the bend 
sinister (Fig. 13), and the baton, one-half of 
the scarp (Fig. 14). The baton stops short of 
the extremity of the field at both ends and has 
been considered a mark of illegitimacy. 

4. The fess, or fesse (Fig. 15), is a horizontal 
band in the middle of the shield, said, like the 
ordinaries already enumerated, to occupy one- 
third of it. The lines which bound it may be 
straight or irregular (Fig. 16). 

5. The bar is similar in form to the fess, but 
narrower and never placed in the centre of the 
shield (Fig. 17). It is rarely used singly. 
When in pairs, they are called bars gemelles. 
The diminutives are the closet, theoretically half 
the width of the bar ( Fig. 19 ) , and the barrulet, 
half the width of the closet (Fig. 18). But 
these terms are seldom used. 

6. The chevron (Fig. 20) is composed of two 
stripes forming an inverted V. Its diminutives 
are the chevronel (Fig. 21) of half, and the 
couple close (Fig. 23) one-fonrth, its width. 

7. The cross (Fig. 24) unites the pale and 
fess, an ordinary which was originally, like the 
rest, composed of the clamps necessary to the 
strength of the shield, but had also the deeper 
meaning of the symbol of the Christian faith. 
Besides its plain form, the cross was varied in 
numerous ways, most of these varieties being, 
however, rather common charges than ordi- 
naries. Of the 39 lesser crosses mentioned by 
G-uillim, or the 385 by Berry in the Eneyalopce- 
dia Eeraldica, a few of the most frequently 
occurring are the following: the cross moline 
(Fig. 26), with the ends turned round both 
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ways; the cross fleury (Fig. 27), of wkiclx eaeli 
iimb terminates in a fleur-de-lis ; the cross 
patonce (Fig. 28), the limb of which has three 
points; the cross potent (Fig. 29), crutch- 
shaped at the ends; the cross paite (Fig. 30), 
small in the centre, but widening towards the 
ends; and the cross crosslet (Fig*. 31), crossed 
at the ends. The latter is the most frequent of 
all and is borne oftener in numbers than singly. 
Any of these crosses is said to be fitchy when 
the lower limb terminates in a sharp point, as 
in Fig. 36. There is also the cross Maltese; 
though not frequent as a heraldic charge, it 
derives an importance from being the badge 
of the Knights of Malta, and of many other 
orders (Fig. 32). 

8. The saltire, or St. Andrew’s cross (Fig. 
57), is formed by a junction of the bend dexter 
and bend sinister. 

9. The pile (Fig. 59) is a wedge with the 
point downward. A single uncharged pile 
should at its upper loart occupy one-third the 
breadth of the shield, but, if charged, it may be 
double that width. It is used ordinarily either 
singly or in threes (Fig- 60). 

The quarter, consisting of the upper right- 
hand fourth part of the shield cut off by a hori- 
zontal and a perpendicular line, is classed by 
some authorities with the honorable ordinaries, 
but it is more common to consider it one of the 
snhordinaries (see below). It is frequently 
termed a canton (Fig. 61). 
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It has been observed that the field of an 
escutcheon may he of two different tinctures, 
divided by a partition line which may vary in 
direction. { See Illustration, Partitions. ) When 
divided by a partition line in the direction of 
one of the ordinaries, the shield is said to be 
party per that ordinary; thus, we may have a 
shield party per pale, bend, fess, chevron, saltire, 
or cross, though quartered is a more usual term 
.than party per cross. A shield divided into 
any number of parts by lines in the direction 
of a pale, bend, or bar, is said to be paly, bendy, 
harry f the number of pieces being specified, as 
barry of six. When the field is of a metal and 
color separated by any of the lines of partition, 
then the charge* placed on it is said to be courir 


ierchanged; this means that the pari of the 
charge which is 021 the metal is of the color, and 
vice versa. 

*The partition line which bounds the field, or 
the boundary line of an ordinary, is not always 
straight. The commonest forms of irregular par- 
tition lines in use are the engrailed, invected, 
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wavy, nebuly, embattled, indented, and danoetty. 
An ordinary engrailed has the points of the 
engrailed line turned outward, and an ordinary 
invected, inward. ^ Dancetty ddfers from the 
indented by having much larger spaces between 
the points. All of these terms, even when un- 
mistakably French in origin, are pronounced as 
if they were English. 

The subordinaries, or subordinate ordinaries, 
are generally enumerated as the following, 
though there is no very broad line of demarca- 
tion between them and the common charges: 

The gyron: when a shield is at once quar- 
tered and party per saltire, the division is called 
gyronny of 8, and each of the triangles is a 
gyron (Fig. 66). Gyronny of 6, 10, or 12, also 
occasionally occurs, so called according to the 
number of the triangles. 

The fret (Fig. 76) is a cognizance derived 
from the banding or ornamenting of the sbield, 
and a shield covered wfith this latticework deco- 
ration is said to be fretty. 

The bordure, or border (Fig. 62), is a band 
encircling the shield. It is much used to dis- 
tinguish different branches of a family and is 
often charged with small devices, on which 
account it has sometimes been reckoned an 
honorable ordinary ( Fig. 63 ) . 

The orle (Fig. 64) differs from a bordure in 
not touching the extremity of the shield and is 
narrower. 

The tressure, regarded as a diminutive of the 
orle, is generally ]3orne double, and fleury coun- 
terfleury, as in the arms of Scotland ( Fig. 65 ) . 

The pall (Fig. 77) is the archiepiscopal orna- 
ment of that name, sent from Rome to metro- 
politans, and resembling in form the letter Y. 
By some authorities this is classed as a common 
charge and not as a subordinary. 

The fianches (Fig. 67) are the dexter and 
sinister sides of the shield cut off by a curved 
line. Fianches are always borne in pairs and 
sometimes charged. 

The lounge (Fig. 68) is a figure of four 
equal sides, with the upper and lower angles 
acute, and the others obtuse. 

The fusil (Fig. 72) is longer and more acute 
than the lozenge. 

The mascle (Fig. 69) is a lozenge perforated 
and showing a narrower border. Mascles may 
have been originally links of chain armor. 

A field is said to be lomngy, fusilly, or 
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eally when divided by diagonal lines in the di- 
rection of these subordinaries. A field divided 
by horizontal and perpendicular lines into 
squares of different tinctures is said to be 
cheeky; in the ease of a fees cheeky there are 
three such rows of squares. 

The inescutcheon is a small shield charged 
upon the coat of arms. 

The billet (Fig. 73) is a rectangle about 
twice as high as it is wide. When the shield is 
freely sprinkled with billets, it is termed billety. 
Some think the billets represent bricks, stones, 
or billets of wood; others think they represent 
letters or billets. 

Among subordinaries are sometimes reckoned 
certain circular charges called roundles, or 
Toundlets (Fig. 74), distinguished in English 
heraldry by different names according to their 
tinctures. When of or, they are called hemnts; 
of argent, plates; of gules, torteaucc; of azure, 
hurts; of purpure, golps; of sable, ogresses or 
pellets; and of green, pomrnes. 

Common Charges. The third class of figures 
occurring in armorial bearings are the common 
charges. These are representations more or less 
conventional of familiar objects, which have no 
necessary relation to the shield, but are in some 
way emblematic as concerns family or individual 
history and character. We can enumerate only 
a few of the charges of most frequent occurrence. 

Among the animals borne in coats of arms the 
lion holds the most important place. As early 
as the twelfth century the king of beasts was 
assumed as an appropriate emblem by the sov- 
ereign of England. The kings of Scotland, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, the native princes of Wales, 
the counts of Flanders and Holland, and various 
other European rulers also chose the king of 
beasts. Lions occur in different positions. The 
earliest -attitude of the heraldic lion is rampant^ 
erect on his hind legs, but touching the ground 
with only one foot, and looking before him, 
the head being shown in profile, as he appears 
in the arms of Scotland and originally did in 
those of England. This was the normal position 
of a lion; but as the royal animal came to be 
used by all who claimed kindred with royalty, 
and to be granted to favorite followers by way 
of augmentation, a diversity of attitude was 
adopted for distinction’s sake: rampant gardanf, 
erect on the hind legs, and affronte, or full- 
faced; rampant regarda-?it^ erect on the hind 
legs and looking backward; passant, in walking 
position, with the head seen in profile; passant 
regardant, walking and with the head looking 
behind; statant, with all the four legs on the 
ground; salient, in the act of springing forward 
on his prey; sejant, rising to prepare for action; 
sejant affronts, rising and full-faced, as in the 
crest of Scotland; couchant, lying down, but 
with his head erect and his tail beneath him ; 
dormant, asleep, with his head resting on his 
forepaws. Some of these terms are used for the 
other animals- The lion passant gardant is 
often blazoned as the lion of England and was 
originally styled a leopard; hence the lion pas- 
sant and rampant gardant came to be called 
respectively the lion leoparde and leopard lionnS. 
Two lions may be depicted : rampant comhattant, 
i.e., face to face; or rampant addorsed, placed 
back to back, or count erpassant, i.e., passing the 
contrary way to each other. The lion is^ said to 
be when he appears to be rising out 

of the centre of an ordinary. Among leonine 
monsters we have two-headed lions, bicorporate 


and trieorporate lions, lion dragons, and lion 
poissons. There is also the Bohemian lion, with 
two tails, and the more celebrated winged lion 
of St. Mark, adopted by the Republic of Venice. 
Two or more lions borne on one shield are 
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sometimes (though never when on a royal coat) 
blazoned lioncels. 

Bears, boars, bulls, and stags are favorite 
heraldic beasts. A stag walking is said to be 
trippant; when lying down with his head erect, 
he is lodged; when running, he is courant; he 
is at gaze when a lion would be statant gardant ; 
he is attired of any tincture when his horns are 
of that tincture. The animals that possess horns 
and hoofs are said to be armed in respect to 
them. The heads and limbs of animals are often 
borne as charges, and they may be either coitpeif, 
cut off in a straight line, or erased, cut off with 
a jagged edge. When the head is borne without 
any part of the neck and full-faced, it is said to 
be caboched, ot cab oshed. When the hair of an 
animal is of a different tincture from the body, 
the animal is said to be crined of this color. 
Animals, as well as other common charges, are 
usually represented in a purely conventional 
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manner and frequently bear no resemblance to 
tbe object for wMeli they are named. 

Of birds/ there is the eagle, which was, next 
to the lion, the most favorite cognizance of 
royal personages and was adopted by the Ger- 
man emperors, who claimed to be successors of 
the Caesars of Rome. The Imperial eagle had 
at first but one head ; the monstrosity of a 
second head seems to have arisen from a dimidi- 
ation of two eagles to represent the Eastern 
and Western empires. (See section Marshaling 
of Arms.) The eagle of heraldry is most gen- 
erally displayed, i.e., its wings are expanded; 
sometimes it is preying, or standing devouring 
its prey. The allerion, the cognizance of the 
Duchy of Lorraine and the family of Mont- 
morency, was originally but a synonym for the 
eagle (assumed, perhaps, as an anagram for the 
word Lorraine), but modem heralds have de- 
graded it into a nondescript creature without 
beak or feet. The martlet was originally a 
martin, which has also in course of time been 
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deprived by heralds of its legs and beak. (See 
Cadency.) The mythical plaoenix, the pelican, 
the swan, the cock, the falcon, the raven, the 
parrot, or popinjay, and the peacock are all of 
tolerably frequent occurrence. The pelican gen- 
erally has her wings placed hack to back and 
is depicted pecking her breast; she is then said 
to be ruined, i.e., wounded. When in her nest, 
feeding her young, she is called a pelican m 
her piety. A peacock borne affronte with his 
tail expanded is said to be in his pride. Birds 
of prey are armed of the color of which their 


beak and talons are represented. Such as have 
no talons are heahed and memtered; i.e., the 
beak and legs are of a different color from the 
body. The cock is said to be armed crested and 
jelloped, ih^ latter term referring to his comb 
and gills. Birds having the power of flight are, 
in respect to their attitude, close, rising, or 
volant. 

Fishes and reptiles occur as charges r the 
former are said to be naiant if drawm in a liori- 
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zontal, and haurient if drawn in a perpendicular, 
position; and the dolphin, in reality straight, is 
conveniently borne emloioed, or bent. Some- 
times the conventional heraldic form of an ani- 
mal differs very greatly from its true form, as in 
the case of the antelope of heraldry, which has 
the head of a stag, a unicornis tail, a tusk 
issuing from the tip of the nose, a row of tufts 
dowm the back of the neck, and similar tufts on 
the tail, chest, and thighs. Of “animals plian- 
tastieal,” we have, among others, the grilfm, 
^vyvern, dragon, unicorn, basilisk, harpy, We 
have the human body in whole or part, as a 
naked man or “savage/^ also arms, legs, hearts, 
Moors’ heads, Saracens’ heads, and that strange 
heraldic freak, the three legs conjoined carried 
in 'the escutcheon of the Isle of Man. 

Of plants, there are roses, trefoils, quatref oils, 
cinqu^oils (conventional representations of 
flowers with three, four, and five leaves ) , leaves, 
garbs {i.e., sheaves of corn), trees', often eradi- 
cated or fructuated of some other color, and 
above all the celebrated fleur-de-lis, xmed as a 
badge by Louis VIII of France in 1223. When 
the charge is repeated a large number of times, 
the term seme is applied to it- When a plant, 
animal, or other charge is blazoned proper, wbat 
is meant is that it is of its natural color. 

The heavenly bodies — ^the sun, moon, and stars 
—are also pressed into the service of heraldry, 
as are things inanimate and artificial without 
ntunb^r^ particularly such as were familiar to 
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the warriors and pilgrims of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Helmets, buckles, shields, 
hatches, horseshoes, swords, arrows, battering 
rams, pilgrims’ staves, mullets (or spur rowels), 
and water boujets, or bags, in which in cru- 
sading times water was carried long distances 
across the desert; also the clarion or war 
trumpet, sometimes erroneously called a rest^ 
because it was supposed to represent a rest for 
a lance. Even the letters of the alphabet have 
been used as charges. 

When the field or any charge is covered with 
drops, it is called gutty; when adorned with 
fleurs-de-lis, it is called fteu7'y, or flory. When 
an ordinary is made up of squares of alternate 
metal and color, it is called company, or gohony. 
When an ordinary has a border of different 
tinctures, it is said to be fimbriated. 

Charges may be placed either simply on the 
field or on one of the ordinaries; in some in- 
stances one of the ordinaries is placed over a 
charge, in which case the charge is said to be 
debruised by the ordinary- Three charges of 
one kind are placed two above and one below, 
unless blazoned in fess or in pale. In the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries the simplicity of 
early heraldry began to be departed from by 
accumulating a variety of charges on one shield, 
and in later times we have sometimes a charge 
receiving another charge like an ordinary- The 
growing complexity of shields arose from aug- 
mentations granted to distinguish the younger 
branches of a family, or charges assumed from 
the maternal coat by the descendants of an 
heiress. In the end of the eighteenth and be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, a practice 
prevailed for a time of introducing into armorial 
bearings matter-of-fact landscapes, representa- 
tions of sea fights, and of medals and decora- 
tions worn by the bearer, setting all heraldic 
conventionalities at defiance, and dealing in 
details not discernible except on the minutest 
inspection. 

The arms of the different members of a family 
have been distinguished from one another, some- 
times by the use of a bordure or other differ- 
ence; and sometimes, especially by English 
heralds, by the use of certain figures called 
marhs of cadency. (See Cadency.) Sometimes, 
the differences and marks of cadency are called 
diminutions. 

Besides the heraldic devices depicted on the 
shield, there are the following borne external 
to it — ^the helmet, the mantling, the wreath, the 
crest, the motto and scroll, the supporters, and 
the coronet. 

The helmet, originally a piece of defensive 
armor, became in the course of time one of the 
usual accompaniments of the shield; and placed 
over the arms, it came by its form to mark 
the rank of the wearer. These distinctions date 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth and are ap- 
plicable only to British heraldry. 

The mantling is an embellishment of scroll- 
work flowing down on both sides of the shield, 
and originating in the cointoise, or scarf, 
wrapped round the body in the days of coat 
armor. 

From the centre of the helmet, within a 
wreath of two pieces of silk usually of the first 
two colors of the armorial bearings, issues the 
crest, originally a special mark of honor worn 
only by heroes' of great valor, or advanced to a 
high military command; now an inseparable ad- 
junct of the coat of arms in English, though 


not in continental, heraldry, and sometimes as- 
sumed or changed arbitrarily, although this is 
illegal. 

The scroll, placed over the crest or below the 
shield, contains a motto bearing in many cases 
an allusion to the family name or arms. The 
motto was originally the war cry of the bearer. 

Supporters are figures or animals standing 
on each side of the escutcheon and seeming to 
defend or support it. They were in their origin 
purely ornamental devices, w^hich only gradually 
acquired an heraldic character. In England the 
right to use supporters is confined to the royal 
family, peers, peeresses, and peers by courtesy, 
Knights of the Garter, of the Thistle, and St. 
Patrick, Knights Grand Cross of the Bath, and 
a very few families whose ancestors bore sup- 
porters before their general use was restricted. 
In Scotland supporters are also used by the 
baronets of Kova Scotia and the chiefs of vari- 
ous families. They have sometimes been con- 
ferred on towns, elg., Liverpool, Belfast. 

The crown of the sovereign, the mitre of the 
bishop, and the coronet of the nobility are ad- 
juncts appended to the shield of those whose dig- 
nity and office entitle them to that distinction. 

feazonry. This is the art of describing, in 
technical terms, the charges borne in arms — 
their positions, gestures, tinctures, etc., and the 
manner of arranging them on the shield. As 
heraldry, though arbitrary, is very exact, the 
rules of blazoning are observed on all occasions 
with the most rigid precision. The following 
are the most important: In blazoning or de- 
scribing a coat of arms, avoid repetitions and 
use as few words as possible. Begin -with the 
field, naming the tincture or tinctures, and men- 
tioning the lines by which it is divided — per 
pale, per fess, etc., if such there be — and notic- 
ing if they are indented, engrailed, or the like, 
it being taken for granted that they are straight 
unless the contrary is mentioned. The charges 
are named next, beginning with the most im- 
portant and nearest the centre, giving their 
number, position, and tincture; e.g., the Affleck 
family bears argent, three bars, sable; the Aid- 
boroughs, harry of ten, argent and amre, a lion 
rampant, gules. Usually the ordinaries and 
their diminutives come first; but the chief, 
bordure, or canton generally comes last; e.g., 
the Gainsboroughs bear or fretty gules, a canton, 
ermine. Where the principal charge is not in 
the centre, its position must be named, as in 
first quarter. When an ordinary debruises an- 
other charge, the latter is named first unless 
some other direction is given. Two charges are 
in pale, i.e., one above the other; three are rep- 
resented two above, one below; when a fess or 
bend is between six similar charges, three are in 
chief and three in base. In all other cases the 
position of the charges must be described. When 
the ordinary bears a charge and there are also 
other charges in the field, the latter are named 
before the charges on the ordinary. When a 
tincture occurs twice, it is not repeated, but of 
the field, of the first, etc., are used. The Angle- 
sey family bears sable, on a cross engrailed be- 
tween four eagles displayed argent, five lions 
passant gardant of the field, \yhen there is an 
equal number of two charges, ^^as many” is used 
instead of repeating the number. The Leiths 
bear or, a cross-crosslet filchy, sable, hetioeen 
three crescents in chief, and as many lozenges in 
base, gules. The Parkers bear gules, on a chev- 
ron, beUoeen three Joeys erect, argent, as many 
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fleurs-de-lis of the field. Finally the differences, 
crests, and supporters are described. A full 
knowledge of blazonry can be acquired only by 
the careful study of many examples. 

Marsbialiiig of Arms. This is the combining 
of different coats of arms in one escutcheon, for 
the purpose of indicating family alliance or 
office. In the earlier heraldry it was not the 
practice to exhibit more than one coat in a 
shield, but the arms of husband and wife were 
sometimes placed aceollS, or side by side, in sepa- 
rate escutcheons; or the principal shield was 
surrounded by smaller ones, containing the 
arms of maternal ancestors ; and not infre- 
quently maternal descent or marriage was indi- 
cated by the addition of some bearing from the 
wife’s or mother’s shield. Then followed dimidi- 
aiion, where the shield was parted per pale, and 
the two coats placed side by side, half of each 
being shown. By the more modern custom of 
impaling, the whole of each coat is exhibited, a 
reminiscence of the older practice being retained 
in the omission of bordures, orles, and tressures 
on the side bounded by the line of impalement. 
The most common ease of impalement is where 
the coats of husband and wife are conjoined, 
the husband’s arms occupying the dexter side 
of the shield, or place of honor, and the wife’s 
the sinister side. Bishops, deans, heads of col- 
leges, and kings-at-arms impale their arms of 
office with their family coat, giving the dexter 
side to the former. 

A man who marries an heiress (in heraldic 
sense) is entitled to place her arms on a small 
shield called an escutcheon of pretense, in the 
centre of his achievement, instead of impaling 
them. 

Quartering, or the exhibiting of different 
coats on a shield divided at once perpendicu- 
larly and horizontally, is the most common mode 
of marshaling arms — a practice which, however, 
was unknown till the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The divisions of the shield are called 
quarters and are numbered horizontally, begin-* 
ning at the dexter chief. The most common 
object of quartering is to indicate descent. The 
coats quartered in an escutcheon must all have 
been brought in by successive heiresses, who 
have intermarried into the family. In the case 
of a single quartering the paternal arms are 
placed in the first and fourth quarters, and the 
maternal in the second and third. The third 
and fourth quarters may, in after generations, 
be occupied by the arms of a second and third 
heiress. Sometimes an already quartered coat 
is placed in one of the four quarters of the 
escutcheon, then termed a grand quarter. We 
occasionally find a shield divided by perpen- 
dicular and horizontal lines into six, nine, or 
even more parts, each occupied by a coat brought 
in by an heiress; and in case of an odd num- 
ber of coats, the last division is inconveniently 
crowded by the accumulation of coats, includ- 
ing the several coats to which each heiress may 
in a similar way have become entitled. In 
Germany sometimes 20 or 30 coats are found 
marshaled in one escutcheon; but in British 
heraldry families entitled to a number of quar- 
tern^ generally select .some of the most 
important. 

Sovereigns quarter the ensigns of their several 
. states, giving precedence to the most ancient, 
unless it be inferior to the others in importance. 
In the roy^al escutcheons of the United l^ng^ 
dom England is placed in the first and fourth 


quarters, Scotland in the second, and Ireland in 
the third; the relative positions of Scotland and 
England being, however, reversed on the official 
seals of Scotland. Spain hears the arms of Leon 
in tlie first and fourth quarters, and Castile in the 
second and third. An elected king generally places 
Ms arms surtout on an escutcheon of pretense. 

National Coats of Arms. Tlie coats of arms 
whose use has obtained official sanction by na- 
tional governments present in most cases the 
family heraldic insignia of their sovereigns. 
The English arms, e.g., have reflected every 
claim of family inheritance of the royal line 
since the origin of coats of aims in the twelfth 
century. They were, under Richard Cmur de 
Lion and his immediate successors, the tliree 
leopards of the Plantagenet house. When Ed- 
ward III laid claim to the crown of France, he 
quartered with his arms the lilies of the royal 
house of that country. The Irish harp was 
added when Henry VIII took the title of king 
of that .country. Similarly, when the Stuart 
line succeeded, they placed the rampant lion of 
Scotland in the upper right-hand field. William 
III placed a scutcheon with the line of the 
house of Orange in the centre of the British 
shield, and the Hanoverian sovereigns replaced 
this by their family scutcheon. The lilies of 
France were removed with the disuse of the 
French title, in 1801, and the scutcheon of the 
house of Hanover on the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria in 1837. Since that time the British coat 
of arms in its full form has consisted of the 
shield with four fields — ^two occupied with the 
golden leopards of England, the other two occu- 
pied by the old arms of Scotland and Ireland 
respectively. Above the shield is a helmet, and 
still above this the crown with a golden-crowned 
lion. Surrounding the shield is the order of the 
Garter with its legend. Below the shield are two 
clusters of branches, made up of the English 
rose, the Scotch thistle, and the Irish shamrock 
intertwined, and the motto Dieu et Mon Droit, 
As supporters, there are dexter, a golden- 
crowned lion, and sinister, a silver unicorn with 
a crown around his neck and a chain hanging 
from this. 

France, after having used at various times 
,the oriflamme, the lilies, the Napoleonic eagle, 
and other emblems, possesses, under the present 
Republic, no authoritative or universally appli- 
cable coat of arms. By a decree passed in 1870, 
however, a seal was adopted consisting of a 
seated female figure holding a bundle of lictor’s 
rods. In 1896 a decorative emblem was author- 
ized consisting of the initials ‘‘R. F.” (R6pub- 
Uque frangaise) surrounded by a crown of laurel 
leaves, with French flags crossed at the back, 
oak and laurel branches below, the order of the 
Legion of Honor and the fasces at the back. A 
common device, too, is a shield bearing the na- 
tional colors in three vertical bars, with the 
fasces in the central space and the letters R and 
F on olive branches to right and left. 

The arms of the German Empire consist of the 
great double-headed black eagle of the Empire, 
surmounted by the Imperial crown and, bearing 
on its breast the Prussian coat of arms. This is 
a silver shield with a single-headed eagle hold- 
ing in its claws the royal ball and sceptre, with 
the Hohenzollern arms on its breast. The silver 
shield is surrotmded by the chain and pendant 
of the Order of the Black Eagle. 

Russia and Austria-Hungary also use the 
double-headed eagle, in both cases both heads 
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being crowned; and in both with an Imperial 
crown above. In the Russian arms the eagle 
bears on its breast a shield with St. George; in 
the Austrian a shield with the arms of Haps- 
burg, Austria, and Lorraine. 

The coat of arms of Spain consists of a shield 
on which the arms of Castile and Leon are quar- 
tered, a point below bearing the pomegranate 
of Granada, and a small central shield bearing 
the aims of Bourbon- Anjou. 

The coat of arms of Italy i^ a shield with the 
silver cross on a red field, covered with a red 
ermine-lined baldachin, surmounted by the Ital- 
ian crown. The cross Tvas granted to the counts 
of Savoy by the Knights Hospitalers in the 
fourteenth century as an acknowledgment of 
help given to them against the Turks. 

Similarly the coats of arms of other Euro- 
pean countries represent in most eases the origin 
and fortunes of their royal families. 

The newly formed nations of America found 
it necessary to adopt coats of arms deliberately 
instead of using the personal devices of their 
rulers. The Congress of the United States ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a coat of arms 
and a seal for the new nation on July 4, 1776, 
the very day of the Declaration of Independence. 
The devices reported by this and by several 
succeeding committees were not, however, satis- 
factory, and it was not till June 20, 1782, that 
the coat of arms was finally approved. Since 
that time it has not been changed. It consists 
of an American or bald eagle, displayed; with 
shield on breast showing 13 pales (vertical 
stripes), alternately white and red. The shield 
has a plain blue chief binding the stripes to- 
gether. Tlie dexter talon holds an olive branch, 
and the sinister, thirteen arrows. Above the 
eagle is a golden glory surrounded by a white 
cloud enclosing blue. Upon this are thirteen 
white five-pointed stars. The motto on a ribbon 
in the eagle’s beak is, E Plurihiis TJnum. Each 
State of the American Union has its own coat of 
arms, though none has an individual flag. 

Most of the republics of Central and South 
America adopted coats of arms on the attain- 
ment of their independence, usually introducing 
into them some objects of local as well as sym- 
bolical significance. Mexico, e.g., in 1823, 
adopted as its national coat of arms a figure 
of an eagle tearing a snake in its beak and 
poised upon a “nopal,” or cactus, growing on* a 
rock. The rock and the nopal are both con- 
nected with the old name of the city and prov- 
ince of hlexico, Tenochtitlan. This coat of 
arms ■was afterward changed by Maximilian, but 
was restored on the downfall of his empire. 
The coat of arms of Peru contains a figure of 
the llama, the national beast of burden, and of 
the tree from which the Peruvian bark or cin- 
chona is taken. That of Guatemala shows the 
bird Quezal, the “pito real,” or royal bird, of 
the old Spanish discoverers. The peaks of the 
Andes occur in several of the South American 
national coats of arms. That of the Republic of 
Brazil, adopted in 1889, consists of a five-pointed 
star with a round shield placed upon it. On 
this shield are figured the stars of the Southern 
Cross, and it is surrounded by 20 silver stars, 
representing the states of the Republic. Below 
are a sword and branches of laurel and of the 
tobacco plant, with an inscription. See Plates 
accompanying National Coats of Arms. 

The terms and usages of heraldry vary some- 
what in the different countries. In this article 


the rules of English heraldry have been followed. 
Constdt the standard works of Guillim, Display 
of Heraldry (London, 1610; Gth ed., 1724} ; Ed- 
mondson, Complete Body of Ee7'aldry (ib., 
1780) ; Nisbet, System of Heraldry (ib., 1722- 
43; 3d ed., 1816) ; and for a more discriminating 
view of the subject, Gourdon de* Genouillae, 
L’Art heraldique (Paris, 1909) ; Hulme, His- 
tory. Principles, and Practice of Heraldry (New 
York, 1892) ; Woodward and Burnet, A Treatise 
on Heraldry, British and Foreign (Edinburgh, 

1896) ; Eve, Decorative Heraldry (New York, 

1897) ; Davies, Armorial Families Ub., 1903); 
Crozier, G-eneral Armory: Register of American 
Families Entitled to Coat Armor (ib., 1904) ; 
J. Vinycomb, Fictitious and Syrnholio Creatures 
in Art, with Special Refet'ence to their Use in 
British Heraldry (London, 1906) ; Henry 
Whittemore, Origin and Antiquity of Heraldry 
(New York, 1908) ; H. G. Todd, Armory and 
Lineages of North AmeiHca (ib., 1913)'; W. H. S. 
Hope, Grammar of English Heraldry (ib., 1913) ; 
J. H. Stevenson, Heraldry in Scotland (2 vols., 
ib., 1914). 

HER'ALDS^ COLLEGE, or College of Arms. 
A collegiate body, founded by Edward IV in 
1464 and chartered by Richard III in 1483. It 
consists of the heraldic officers of England. 
After various charters had confirmed its privi- 
leges, it was reincorporated by Philip and Mary, 
who bestowed on it Derby House, on the site of 
which in Doctors’ Commons the present college 
was built by Sir Christopher Wren. 

The presidency of the college is vested in the 
Earl Marshal, an office now hereditary in the 
family of Howard, Duke of Norfolk; he nomi- 
nates the three kings-at-arms, six heralds, and 
four pursuivants, who are the members of the 
collegiate chapter. Persons having an heredi- 
tary claim to arms, which has been disused for 
one or more generations, are empowered by the 
Heralds’ College to resume them on proof and 
registration of pedigree. A person who has no 
hereditary claim and wishes a grant of arms 
must memorialize the Earl Marshal and show 
that he is in condition to “sustain the rank of 
gentry.” An important department of the col- 
lege is the recording of pedigrees. Any pedigree 
showing the existing state or descent of a family 
may, if accompanied with sufficient evidence, be 
entered on the books of tlie college. The mem- 
bers have salaries, hut derive their principal 
income from fees charged for assistance in trac- 
ing pedigrees and titles and for the granting 
and registration of arms. The college has long 
since lost all authority to enforce its regulations. 
In Scotland the corresponding functions belong 
to the Lyon Court (q.v.) and in Ireland to the 
Office of Arms. See Heraldry. 

HERAPLEIOH. See Candia. 

HERAT, her-at'. The capital of the province 
of the same name in Afghanistan (q.v.). It is 
situated in the western part of the country, on 
the river Heri-Rud, about 50 miles south of 
the Russian frontier and the same distance east 
of the Persian border (Map: Afghanistan, K 
5 ) . Prom it radiate caravan routes, north, east, 
south, and west, to Turkestan, the interior of 
Afghanistan, India, and Persia. The town, 
forming a quadrangle about 1 mile square, is 
surrounded by strong fortifications,^ having 
towers and gates, and with a strong citadel at 
the north end; the streets are narrow and 
crooked, and the buildings are unsightly. There 
are an ancient ruined mosque, and a tomb of 
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Abdullah Ausari, with splendid examples of 
Oriental sculpture. The surrounding valley is 
of remarkable natural beauty and fe-rtility. 
Fine fields of grain and attractive gardens adorn 
the landscape. The King’s Garden was once 
famous. Herat manufactures and exports car- 
pets, blades, and rosewater. Its position on 
the route from Persia to India explains its 
commercial importance, while its proximity to 
the Russian border lends to it great strategic 
and political significance, though it is no 
longer regarded as the key to India. The popu- 
lation, formerly much greater, is estimated 
at 15,000 and is very heterogeneous. Herat 
is supposed to have been founded by Alex- 
ander the Great. In the seventh century it 
came under the dominion of the Arabs. It 
was conquered by Timur in 1381, under whose 
reign it grew to be a centre of Persian learning 
and art. In 1610 it passed into the hands of 
Persia. The Afghans took it in 1749. During 
the civil wars in Afghanistan Herat became 
independent and remained so from 1823 to 1863, 
when it once more became a part of Afghanistan. 

HERAULT, fi'r6', A maritime department 
in the south of France (q.v.), formed from 
Lower Languedoc, bounded on the southeast by 
the Gulf of Lyons (Map : France, S., H 5 ) . Area, 
2403 square miles. Pop., 1911, 480,484. It is 
crossed in the north by the C^vennes Mountains, 
which slope southeast to the Mediterranean 
plains. The principal rivers are the Herault, 
the Orb, and the Livron; the Canal du Midi 
ends at Cette. Along the coast line from Agde 
to the Vidoule are numerous marshy la&s, 
united by the Canal-des-4tangs. In this part' the 
climate is unhealthful, but elsewhere throughout 
the department it is usually fine. Herault ranks 
among the foremost wine-growing departments 
of France, one-third of its land being devoted 
to the culture of the grape. Silkworms are 
reared, and woolen, silk, and , cotton fabrics, 
leather, and brandy are manufactured. Coal 
and copper mines as well as quarries of marbles, 
building stone, and granite are worked. H4rault 
supplies a great part of the salt used in France. 
Capital, Montpellier. 

HilBAUI-T DE S^IOHELLES, de s^'shSl', 

Maeie Jeaiv (1759-94), A French revolution- 
ist, born in Paris. An author, politician, and 
advocate, imbued with the teachings of Diderot, 
he was rather a philosopher than a revolutionist 
and was at first but moderately attracted by 
the radical element in the Legislative Assembly, 
to which he was elected in 1791. But he soon 
took his stand with the extreme left and sup- 
ported Danton in the revolution of August and 
September (1792), He was deputy from the 
Department of Seine-et-Oise to the Convention 
of the same year and voted for the King’s death. 
He was president of the convention for several 
terms and was author of the constitution which 
was preferred to that of Condorcet (q.v.), but 
which was never enforced. A.s a member of the 
Com m ittee of Public Safety, he aroused the en- 
mity of Robespierre, who, under the pretext that 
he had had traitorous dealings with the Army 
of the Rhine, insisted upon his arrest and exe- 
cution. The^ best of his writings were printed 
under the title Voyage d, Monthard (last ed., 
1890), His (Euvrea litUraires were edited by 
Dard (Paris, 1907). Consult A. Aulard, Les 
oratewrs de Legislative et de la 

Convention (ib., 1906). 
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HERB, erb or herb (OF., Fr. hbj'be, from Lat. 
herba; probably connected with OLat. forbca^ 
food, Gk. phorbo, pasture, pher- 

bein, to feed). Any small vascular plant that 
does not develop secondary wood. The term is 
difficult to define because it depends upon stat- 
ure and the relative amount of wood tissue. All 
herbs are woody plants in the sense that they 
contain woody strands, but ordinarily they do 
not produce secondary wood, and therefore there 
is no compact wopdy cylinder. The her])aceous 
character is usually associated with the annual 
habit, at least for the parts aboveground. The 
original classification of plants was into herbs, 
shrubs, and trees, so that the term is an ex- 
ceedingly old one in botany. 

HERBA'RIXJM: (Lat., from herba, herb). A 
systematic collection of dried plants, represent- 
ing the flora of one or more regions. An her- 
barium represents the best possible record of 
plants and is indispensable as a basis for any 
systematic presentation of a flora. Of course, 
the study of living plants in their natural sur- 
roundings is the ideal method and is employed 
as far as possible. But such a method is neces- 
sarily incomplete and must be supplemented by 
the complete records of the herbarium. One of 
the essential features of an herbarium is that it 
contains the specimens, called ‘'types,” from 
which the original descriptions of species ^and 
genera were drawn. These types are kept for 
reference, so that there may bo no uncertainty 
as to the plants described by diirerent authors; 
and it may be said that in a certain sense the 
value of an herbarium is measured by the num- 
ber of types and authentic specimens it contains. 
Second only in value to type specimens are the 
exsiccatse, which are distributed collections usu- 
ally made by notable collectors in relatively 
inaccessible regions. These distributed collec- 
tions are authoritative and are really cotypes. 
In addition to types and exsiccatse herbaria 
accumulate general collections representing all 
species possible and all phases of each species. 
Large herbaria thus become centres of taxonomic 
work. Owing, however, to the great expense in- 
volved in maintaining them, extensive herbaria 
are not numerous; the local collections possessed 
by a large number of institutions and individ- 
uals are generally quite small. 

In the United States there are three herbaria 
of first rank, and each is the background of con- 
tinual publication. The oldest is the Cray 
Herbarmm, which belongs to Harvard Univer- 
sity. Its great value lies in the fact that it 
contains the vast majority of the older types of 
American plants, but its annual additions are 
also very large. The Herbarium- of the New 
York Botanical Ca/rden, formerly at Columbia 
University, was developed remarkably during 
the closing years of the nineteenth century. Its 
accumulation of material and wealth of types 
make it indispensable in any taxonomic work. 
The United States National Herbarium., stored 
in the United States National Museum, has be- 
come a collection of national importance, since 
it contains a vast accumulation of material 
brought together by government collectors, and 
also many of the most important collections of 
the early government surveys. After these three 
great collections, those at the Missouri Botani- 
cal Garden (St. Louis) -and at the Field Co- 
iumhian Museum (Chicago) are probably ' next 
in importance. Many of the larger universities 
also contain noteworthy eolleetiojis. The fhree 
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greatest herbaria in Europe deal more with the 
flora of the whole world than do the American 
herbaria. The greatest of all herbarium col- 
lections is tliat at the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
which has been enriched for many years by 
means of the numerous colonial enterprises of 
the British Empire. The Herbarium of the 
Jardin des Plantes at Paris is rich in older 
types, especially of American plants. The Uni- 
versity of Berlin has built up a large herbarium, 
which has become one of first importance. 
Probably next in importance are the herbaria 
at Geneva, Vienna, and St. Petersburg. 

For directions as to the collection of plants 
and their preparation for the herbarium, consult 
Bailey, Botanizing (Providence, R. I., 1899). 

HERBART, her'bart, Johann Friedeich 
(1776-1841). A German philosopher. He was 
born at Oldenburg, May 4, 1776. He studied at 
Jena, where Fichte was just beginning to be -an 
influential factor in the university life, and 
for a while he was ardent in his loyalty to 
Fichte’s views; but after more reflection he 
found himself obliged to reject much of that 
system and to form one of his own. After tu- 
toring for several years in Switzerland he quali- 
fied as docent in philosophy and pedagogy at 
Gottingen in 1802 and three years later was 
appointed professor extraordinarius. In 1809, 
at the instance of W. von Humboldt, then at 
the head of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, he was called to a professorship of philoso- 
phy and pedagogy at Kdnigsberg, to succeed 
Krug, who succeeded Kant; but in 1833 he was 
recalled to GSttingen, where he continued in 
incessant pedagogical and philosophical activity 
until his death, Aug. 14, 1841. His writings 
were collected and published by Hartenstein 
(12 vols., Leipzig, 1850) and reprinted in Ham- 
burg (13 vols., 1883-93). Another edition is 
appearing at Langensalza. His pedagogical 
works have been published in two volumes at 
different times (1873, 1875, and 1880). Some 
of his letters were published in 1871 and in 
1877. His chief works are: Allgeineine Pador 
gogiJc (1806) ; Eauptpunlcte der Metaphysik 
(1806); Allgemeine prakiische Philosophie 
(1808) ; Lehrbueh zur Einleitung in die Philoso- 
phie (1813) ; Lehrbueh zur Psychologie (1816; 
Eng. trans. by M. K. Smith, 1891) ; Psychologie 
als Wissenschaft (1824); Allgemeine Meta- 
physik (1828-29). In addition to the one men- 
tioned above, the following translations should 
be mentioned: Applicaiion of Psychology to the 
Science of Education, translated by Mulliner 
(Hew York, 1898) ; Eerbarfs ABC of Sense- 
Perception, and Minor Pedagogical Works, 
translated by Eckoff (ib., 1896) ; The Science of 
Education, translated by H. M. and E. Felkin 
(Boston, 1893) ; Introduction to the Pedagogy 
of Herbart, translated by Zimson (ib., 1894); 
Outlines of Educational Doctrine, translated by 
Lange and annotated by De Garmo (New York, 
1901). 

His philosophy is a thoroughgoing atomism 
(q.v.), according to which the universe is con- 
stituted of monads, or “reals,'’ simple, unchange- 
able, and in their real nature unknowable. 
These “reals” stand in accidental relations to 
each other, and it is the changes in these rela- 
tions that constitute the process ol change in 
the world of experience. The “reals” disturb 
each other and provoke reaction in each other 
in self-defense. Such reactions are our ideas, 
which are called forth by the effort of our un- 


know’able souls to maintain themselves. These 
ideas in turn tend to preserve themselves, and 
conscious life is the behavior of these ideas 
towmrds each other in the way of conflict or of 
mutual support — conflict when they are totally 
or partially opposed, support wlien they are 
alike. When conflict occurs, the intensity of 
ideas is diminished; diminution of intensity 
beyond a certain point means the disappearance 
of ideas “below the threshold of consciousness.” 
The relation between ideas is thus a mechanical 
relation, and psychology is the mechanics of 
ideas. In the mechanical relation of ideas those 
already in consciousness have an important part 
to play with regard to new ideas just appear- 
ing. The ideas already present are called the 
apperceiving ideas, and the new ideas are said 
to be apperceived. The problem of education 
is to present such new ideas as can be most 
easily apperceived, i.e., incorporated with the 
old ideas to form knowledge. The central prin- 
ciple of all Herbart's reasoning is the abstract 
law of contradiction, interpreted metai)hysically. 
That is, nothing can be ultimately real of which 
two contradictory predicates can be asserted. 
To predicate unity and multiplicity of an object 
is to predicate contradictions. Hence ultimate 
reality must be absolutely unitary and without* 
multiplicity, hence also without change. Her- 
bart's influence has been great both in philo- 
sophical and pedagogical lines. Among promi- 
nent Herbartians of recent times and of the 
present day may be mentioned M. A. Drobiseh, 
0. Fliigel, G. Hartenstein, M. Lazarus, H. Stein- 
thal, L. Striimpell, W. F. Volkmann, T. Waitz, 
and R. Zimmermann. In America there is a 
Herbart Society, of which Prof. Charles De 
Garmo has been the leading spirit, and wdiich 
issues an important Year-Book. Herbartian 
bibliography is very extensive. For the life of 
Herbart, consult: Hartenstein, in the introduc- 
tion to his Eerbarts kleinere philosophische 
Schriften und Abhandlungen (Leipzig, 1842) ; 
Allihn, “Ueber das Leben und die Schriften J. 
F. Herbarts,” in Zeitschrift fur exacte Philoso- 
phie (ib., 1860), which contains a bibliography; 
Hennig, J. P. Herbart (ib., 1877). For an ac- 
count or for criticism of his views, consult: 
Lotze, “Ueber Herbarts Ontologie,” in Zeitschrift 
fiir Philosophic (ib., 1843) ; Fechner, Zur KriUh 
der Orundlagen von Eerbarts Metaphysik (ib., 
1853) ; Kaftan, Soli und Sein (ib., 1872) ; Lipps, 
Zur Eerbarfschen Ontologie (Bonn, 1874) ; 
Just, Die Fortbildung der Kanfschen Ethik 
durch Herbart (Eisenach, 1876) ; Wigget, Pesta- 
lozzi und Herbart (Leipzig, 1891) ; De Garmo, 
Herbart and the Herbartians (New York, 1895) ; 
Adams, The Herbartian Psychology Applied to 
Education (Boston, 1898) ; Wagner, Vollstdn- 
dige Darstellung der Lehre Herbarts (Langen- 
salza, 1899); Hayv^ard, The Students^ Herbart 
(London, 1902) ; Kinkel, J. F. Herbart, sein 
Leben u. seines Philosophie (Giessen, 1903) ; 
R. D, Chalke, Synthesis of Froebel and Herbart 
(London, 1912) ; and various writings of F. H. 
Hayward; the various writings of the Herbar- 
tians mentioned above ; also the histories of 
philosophy, such as those of Windelband, Hoff- 
ding, Weber, Thilly. See Apperception. 

HERB BENNETT. An aromatic herb. See 
Geum. 

HERBEOK, hgrIbSk, Johann von (1831-77). 
An Austrian musician, born in Vienna. He was 
practically a . self-educated musician, but by 
hard work rose rapidly from the position of 
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chorister to that of professor in the Vienna 
Conservatory. From 1859 to 1870 and again 
from 1875 to 1877 he conducted the concerts of 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, which under 
his energetic leadership became events of prime 
importance. In 1866 he was made chief court 
kapellmeister and from 1871 to 1875 he was 
director of the Imperial Opera. He wrote many 
excellent part songs and some instrumental 
music. Consult E. Hansliek, Biiite {Z'loei Wiener 
Kapellmeister) (Vienna, 1884). 

HERBELIH, ^r'bltiN^ Jeanne Mathilde 
Habekt (1820-1904). A French miniature 
painter. vShe was horn at Brunoy (Seine-et- 
Oise) and studied oil painting with her uncle, 
Jean Hilaire Belloc (1787-1866). Advised by 
Eugene Delacroix to confine herself to minia- 
tures, she speedily reached the front rank in 
that branch of art, in which she created a new 
style. She exhibited 10 miniatures in the Salon 
of 1S4S and received her first-class medal at the 
Exhibition of 1855 for “Child Holding a Rose,’^ 
“A Souvenir,” and “Girl Playing with a Fan.” 
One of her miniatures was requested for the 
Luxembourg Gallery, the first of its kind ad- 
mitted there. Besides ideal heads and genre 
studies, Madame Herbelin painted notable minia- 
ture portraits, such as those of Guizot, Isabey, 
Robert Fleury, Rossini, E. Souvestre, Rosa Bon- 
heur, and Eugene Delacroix. 

HERBEDOT, ^r'blo' Baeth^ilemy d’ (1625- 
95). A celebrated French Orientalist, born in 
Paris. After having learned Hebrew, Arabic, 
Turkish, and Persian, he traveled in Italy and 
was likewise for a time secretary and inter- 
preter of Oriental languages to the French King, 
Three years before his death he was appointed 
professor of Syriac in the College de France. 
His celebrated work, Bihlioth^que Orientale, was 
published after his death by Galland (Paris, 
1697), and afterward with a supplement (Maes- 
tricht, 1776-81); but the best edition is that 
published at The Hague (4 vols., 1.777-82). 
The work, which was not quite finished, con- 
tains extracts from a large number of Arabian, 
Persian, and Turkish authors, with abundant 
historical, biographical, and illustrative material 
relating to the peoples of the East. Among 
other works left unfinished by d’Herbelot is an 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Latin dictionary. 
Consult Goujet, Memoires sur le College de 
Franoe^ vol. iii (Paris, 1758) ; Lefranc, Histoire 
du College de France (ib., 1893). 

HERBERAY DES ESSARTS, fir'bra' dfi 
zes'sar', Hicolas de ( ?-1557). A French officer 
and translator. He was a Picard noble, and an 
officer in the royal artillery under Francis I, 
whom he accompanied to Madrid in 1525. Here 
he read and, at the King’s request, translated 
from the Spanish the romance of Amadis of 
Caul (1540-48). His other works include: 
UAmant maltraite de $a mye (1539) ; Le pre- 
mier Uvre de la chronique de Dom Flores de 
Gr^ce, chemlier des Cignes (1555) ; UHorloge 
dJss princes de Guevara (1555). He has been 
called the founder of the heroic romance in 
France, traces of which are again apparent in 
the idealistic novels of George Sand and Octave 
Feuillet. 

; HERBERHANET, her^Sr-mfin, Chables 
Georoe (1840-1916). An American editor. 
Born near funster, Westphalia, Prussia, he 
came to the United States in 1851, seven years 
later graduated from the College of St. Francis 
Xavier, Hew York City, and afterward taught at 


the City College, becoming professor of the 
Latin language and literature in 1869, and li- 
brarian, also, in 1873. In 1904 he became 
editor in chief of the Catholic Encyclopcedia. 
He was president of the Catholic Club^ (1874- 
75) and of the United States Catholic Historical 
Society (1898-1913) ; published editions of Sal- 
lust’s Belluin Jugurthinum and Bellum Gatih- 
narium j edited Unpublished Letters of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton (1902), Thehaud’s Forty 
Years in the United States (1904), Waldsee- 
mtiller’s Cosmo graphice Introductio ( 1907 ) , and 
Diary of a Visit to the United States by Lord 
Bussell of Killowen (1910); translated Tor- 
fason's History of Vinlandj and is author of 
Business Life in Ancient Rome (1880). 

HERBERT. An historic British family, dat- 
ing from the Norman Conquest, which has been 
ennobled in so many of its branches, by ancient 
and renewed creations, that it is impossible to 
ascertain with certainty which is the parent 
stem. Herbert, Count of Vermandois, who after- 
ward filled the post of Chamberlain under Wil- 
liam II, is mentioned in the roll of Battle Ab- 
bey and received from his sovereign a grant of 
lands in Hampshire. His wife, Emma, daughter 
of Stephen, Count of Blois, was a granddaugh- 
ter of the Conqueror, and his son, Herbert of 
Winchester, was Chamberlain and Treasurer of 
King Henry I. In the reign of Henry V, Sir 
William Herbert, of Raglan Castle, County 
Monmouth, received the honor of knighthood in 
reward of his valor in the French wars. Ilis 
eldest son, a stanch adherent of the house of 
Y'ork, was created Earl of Pembroke by Edward 
IV in 1469, but fell into the hands of the Lan- 
castrians after the battle of Danes Moor and 
was beheaded the following day, when the title 
became extinct. It was, however, revived in 
1551, in the person of his illegitimate grandson, 
William Herbert, one of the most influential 
noblemen of his age, both as a statesman and 
as a soldier. The fourth Earl, Lord Chamber- 
lain to Charles I, and chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, was the founder of Jesus 
College in that seat of learning, his representa- 
tive descendant being hereditary visitor. The 
eighth Earl held several high offices under Queen 
Anne, including that of Lord High Admiral. 
From him the present representative, Sidney, 
fourteenth Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery 
(born 1853), is directly descended. The earls 
of Carnarvon, more than one of whom have 
gained celebrity in the field of literature, de- 
scend from the eighth Earl of Pembroke, men- 
tioned above. The present earls of Powis are 
descended from the same stock maternally, the 
only child and heiress of the last Earl of Powis 
of a previous creation having married the eldest 
son of Robert Clive, the founder of the British 
Indian Empire, in whose favor the title was re- 
newed in 1804. 

HERBERT, Edward, first Lord Herbert of 
Cherbuby (1683-1648). Commonly reckoned as 
the first of the English deistieal writers. He 
was born of a noble family at Eyton-on-Severn, 
near Wroxeter, March 3, 1583. He was sent 
to Oxford in his twelfth year and by arrange- 
ment of his relatives at 16 married an heiress, 
but kept on with his studies. The marriage 
was happy V hut there appears to have been little 
affection between Herbert and his wife, who was 
four years older than himself. In 1600 he re- 
moved to London and attracted Queen Eliza- 
beth’s notice. On the accession of James I he 
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was made Knight and invested with various 
offices. He left home for travel in France in 
1608 and from this time resided very much 
abroad. After a brief return to his native coun- 
try he set out again for the Low Countries, 
where he joined the arms of Maurice of Orange; 
he again ojffered him his services in 1614. After 
a campaign he traveled through Germany and 
Italy on horseback and went as far as Venice, 
Florence, .and Home. On his return he con- 
ducted a troop of Protestant soldiers from 
Languedoc into Piedmont to assist the Duke of 
Savoy against the Spaniards (1615), which was 
unsuccessful and brought him into a brief 
imprisonment. He soon returned to England 
and devoted himself to study and philosophi- 
cal inquiry; but important diplomatic duties 
awaited him. He was sent to France as Ex- 
traordinary Ambassador (1618) to promote the 
alliance between France and England, and he 
was so far successful that he was appointed 
Ordinary Ambassador and continued to reside 
in Paris. He tried, but without much success, 
the difficult task of negotiation between Louis 
XIII and his Protestant subjects, and was ab- 
ruptly recalled in 1624. He was elevated first 
to be a peer of Ireland, and then in 1630, five 
years after the accession of Charles I, to be a 
peer of England. When the Civil War broke 
out, he appears to have acted with hesitation, 
at first siding with the Parliament and then 
joining the King. His hereditary seat, Mont- 
gomery Castle, was attacked and burned. He 
died in London, Aug. 20, 1648. The result of 
his religious speculations is contained in his 
Latin treatises, De Religione Laid and Ad Sacer- 
dotes de Religione Laid, issued with his De Cau^ 
sis Errorum (London, 1645) ; and De Religione 
Gentilium (Amsterdam, 1663; trans.. The An- 
cient Religion of the Gentiles and Causes of 
their Error Considered, London, 1705). Her- 
bert's position at the fountainhead of English 
Deism (see Deism) gives them a peculiar sig- 
nificance. His speculations are those of a phil- 
osophical dogmatist rather than of a critical 
inquirer. He rejects revelation, and regards 
all religion as deduced from five axioms: Gk)d; 
worship; virtue; repentance; future life. His 
other works of general interest are his Life and 
Reign of Henry VIII (reprinted 1880) ; his 
Poems (1665; reedited by Collins, 1881); and 
particularly his Autohiography, edited by Lee, 
with introduction and continuation (London, 
1886. Other eds., Boston, 1905; New York, 
1907). 

HERBERT, Gboege (1593-1633). An Eng- 
lish poet, brother of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
born in Montgomery Castle, Wales. He w^as 
educated at Westminster and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1612-13, and 
M.A. in 1616. In 1615 he was elected fellow, 
and in 1619 he was promoted to the office of 
public orator. He now made the acquaintance 
of Bacon; in the hope of preferment he was in- 
duced to spend considerable time about the 
court. On the death of James I he studied 
divinity and finally took holy orders. He mar- 
ried in 1629, and the next year received the 
rectory of Bemerton, Wiltshire. Here he lived 
a most saintly life. But in less than three years 
he died of consumption and was buried beneath 
the altar of his church. While at Bemerton he 
wrote The Temple, or Sacred Poems (1633), 
which, though disfigured by conceits in the man- 
ner of the time, contains some of the finest 
VoL. XI. — 13 


sacred lyrics in our language. He also wrote a 
prose work, The Country Parson (1652), which 
lays down rules for the guidance of a clergy- 
man's life and may be considered a pendant to 
The Temple, A charming life of Herbert was 
written by Izaak Walton {Life of George Her- 
bert, London, 1670). Consult also: Shorthouse, 
reprint of The Temple (ib., 1882) ; Complete 
WorJcs in Prose and Verse, with Walton's Life, 
edited by Grosart (ib., 1874) ; Poems, issued by 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge (ib., 1890) ; and L%fe, by the same 
society (ib., 1893) ; Poems, edited by A. Waugh 
(Oxford, 1908); English Works of George Her- 
bert, edited in detail by G. H. Palmer (3 vols., 
New York, 1905) ; A. G. Hyde's George Herbert 
and his Times (ib., 1906) is a full and careful 
study. In 1911 a Bibliography (pamphlet) was 
prepared by G. H. Palmer for the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library. 

HERBERT, Henry Howard Molyneux. See 
Carnarvon, fourth Earl of. 

HERBERT, Henry William (1807-58). An 
American novelist, born in London, He studied 
at Eton from 1820 to 1825, graduated at Caius 
College, Cambridge, in 1830, emigrated to Amer- 
ica in 1831, and for eight years taught Greek 
and Latin in a private school in New York 
City. He established in 1833 the American 
Monthly Magazine, which he edited till 1836, 
and contributed widely to newspapers and maga- 
zines. In 1834, under the pen name “Frank 
Forester," he began to write books on sports 
and sketches of outdoor life, which formed a 
series of great usefulness and popularity. His 
more serious literary work included several 
carefully written novels, chiefly historical, and 
translations from the French of Eugene Sue 
and Dumas. The last years of his life were em- 
bittered by domestic troubles and the estrange- 
ment of personal friends, and he died by his 
own hand. His novels and works on history 
include: Cromwell (1837) ; Marmaduke Nyvil 
( 1843 ) ; The Brothers : A Tale of the Fronde 
(1844) ; The Captains of the Old World (1851) ; 
The Cavaliers of England ( 1852 ) ; The Cheva- 
liers of France (1853); The Puritans of Hew 
England (1853) ; The Captains of the Roman 
Republic (1854); Memoirs of Henry VIII of 
England and his Six Wives (1858). Chief 
among the “Frank Forester Series” are: Field 
Sports of the United States and the British 
Provinces of America ( 1848 ) ; Frank Forester 
and his Friends (1849); Complete Manual for 
Young Sportsmen (1852); Horses and Horse- 
manship of the United States and British Prov- 
inces (1859), His Poems were published in 
1887. Consult Picton, Frank Forester^ s Life 
and Writings (New York, 1881), and Judd, Life 
and Writings of Frank Forester (ib., 1882). 

HERBERT, Hilary Abner (1834- ). An 

American Congressman and Secretary of the 
Navy. He was born at Laurensville, S. G., 
was early taken by his parents to Greenville, 
Ala., was educated at the University of Alabama 
and the University of Virginia, and was ad- 
mitted to the Alabama bar in 1857. In the 
Civil War he commanded the Eighth Alabama 
(Confederate) Regiment and was disabled at 
the battle of the Wilderness in 1864. He was a 
member of Congress from 1877 to 1893, serving 
during several terms on the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and hence was prominently connected 
with the reconstruction of the navy. From 
1893 to 1897, during the second administration 
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of President Cleveland, lie was Secretary of the 
Navy and subsequently practiced law in Wash- 
ington. He edited: Why the Solid South f or, 
Hecoustruction and its Results (1890); The 
Mace Problem at the South (1901) ; The 
Abolition of the Crusade and its Consequences 
(1912). 

HERBERT, Ivor John Caeadoc (1851- 
). An English soldier, born at Llanarth, 
Monmouthshire. At 19 he became a grenadier 
guardsman, and he was made a captein four 
years afterward. He distinguished himself in. 
Egypt (1882), on the Nile expedition (1884— 
85), and was promoted to the rank of colonel 
in 1889. As major general, Herbert was at the 
head of the militia in Canada for five years 
(1890-95). In 1906 he entered Parliament as 
Liberal member for Monmouthshire, and in 1908 
he retired from the army. 

HERBERT, John Roohbs (1800-90). An 
English historical and portrait painter, born at 
Maldon (Essex). He was a pupil of the Royal 
Academy and exhibited there in 1830, then for 
some years did illustrating and subject pictures. 
Of these, “The Appointed Hour” (1834) at- 
tracted some attention, and after several suc- 
cesses he went abroad. In 1840 he became a 
Roman Catholic, and afterward his subjects 
were chiefly religious. Among his best works 
are the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament: 
“Ring Lear Disinheriting Cordelia,” in the 
Poets’ Hall, and a cycle of nine subjects repre- 
senting “Human Justice” in the Peers’ Robing 
Room. His well-known easel picture, “Sir 
Thomas More and his Daughter,” is in the 
National Gallery, London; but he is best rep- 
resented in the Museum of Hamburg, which 
possesses seven of his works. He was one of 
the masters in the School of Design in Somerset 
House (1841) and a Royal Academician (1846). 
His art is eclectic in style and possesses little 
power or real technical merit, 

HERBERT, Michael Henry (1857-1903), 
An English diplomat, the son of Sidney Herbert 
and Lady Herbert of Lea, known as an author- 
ess, and brother of the Earl of Pembroke. He 
entered the diplomatic service in 1888, was ap- 
pointed charge d’affaires at Washington, and in 
1892 was Secretary of the British Legation 
there. In 1893 he was made Secretary of Lega- 
tion at The Hague and thereafter held succes- 
sively similar positions at Constantinople 
(1894-97), at Rome (1897-98), and at Paris 
(1898-1902). In the latter year he was ap- 
pointed Ambassador from Great Britain at 
Washington as the successor of Lord Pauncefote. 

HERBERT, SiE Thomas (1606-82). An 
English traveler and author, born at York and 
educated at Oxford and possibly at Cambridge. 
When he was 21 he set out to Persia with Sir 
Dodmore Cotton, Ambassador to the Persian 
King. With letters of safe-conduct from court, 
Herbert traveled through Persia and made im- 
portant explorations on his way home. Siding 
with Parliament in the Civil War, he, was com- 
missioned to treat for the surrender of Oxford, 
and in 1647 was given charge of Charles, whose 
personality won him to the royal cause. Her- 
bert was the King’s constant and sole attendant 
during his^ last days and accompanied him to 
his. execution. He was created Baronet after 
tlie Restoration. Among his publications are 
narratives of his travels: A Description of the 
Persian Monarchy (1634), reprinted as Some 
Yeares, Trw&ds into Divers Parts of Asia <md 


Afrique (1638), and his reminiscences (1678) 
of Charles I’s captivity, reprinted as Memoi/rs 
of the Last Two Years of the Reign . . , (1702, 
1813). 

HERBERT, Victor (1859- ). An Irish- 

Ameriean conductor and composer, born at Dub- 
lin, Ireland, and a grandson of the famous 
novelist, Samuel Lover. He was surrounded by 
musical influences from earliest childhood^ and 
at seven years of age was studying music in 
(Germany, in which country he received his 
musical education. Although trained in the 
entire range of music, he perfected himself on 
the cello, and secured his first important engage- 
ment as the first cellist of the Court Orchestra 
at Stuttgart, which, after an interval spent on 
tour, was followed in 1886 by a similar position 
with the Metropolitan Orchestra of New York. 
He afterward played under Thomas, and later 
Seidl, acting under the latter in the double 
capacity of cellist and associate conductor. 
From 1894 to 1898 he was bandmaster of the 
Twenty-second Regiment (New Yo-rk City). In 
1898 he founded the Pittsburgh ^Symphony Or- 
chestra, which he conducted until 1904. Mean- 
while he had been equally busy with his pen 
and had published several compositions, chiefly 
instrumental. Among his comic operas are: 
Prince Ananias (1894) ; The Wizard of the Nile 
(1895); The Serenade (1897); The IdoVs Eye 
(1897); The Only Girl (1914). His grand 
opera Natoma was produced in 1911 by the 
Chicago Opera Company; and Madeleine (one 
act) at the Metropolitan Opera House in 1914. 

HERBERT OE LEA, Sidney Herbert, first 
Baron (1810-61). An English administrator, 
second son of the eleventh Earl of Pembroke. 
He was born at Richmond, Surrey, Sept. 16, 
1810; was educated at Harrow and at Oriel 
College, Oxford, and entered the House of Com- 
mons in 1832 as member for South Wilts, which 
he represented until his elevation to the peerage 
in 1861. He began his political career as a Con- 
servative and was Secretary of the Admiralty in 
Sir Robert Peel’s administration from 1841 to 
1845, when he became Secretary for War. As 
a member of this administration, it fell to him 
to oppose Cobden’s motion for a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the effect of the corn laws 
on farmers, and afterward to argue in support 
of the free trade in corn. He went out of oiRee 
with his party in 1846. In 1852 he was again 
Secretary for War, in the Aberdeen ministry, 
and although the sufferings of the army before 
Sebastopol were laid in a great degree at his 
door, it was he who sent Florence Nightingale 
to the Crimea. He was for a few weeks Colo- 
nial Secretary in the first administration of 
Lord Palmerston in 1856, and Secretary for War 
in his second administration in 1869. Great 
improvements in the sanitary condition and 
education of the army, the amalgamation of the 
Indian with the royal army, and the organiza- 
tion of the volunteer force signalized his army 
administration. He largely reformed the War 
Office and was devoting himself with equal zeal 
and intelligence to his ministerial duties, when,' 
owing to failing health, he resigned his seat in 
the Hoi^e of Commons, and in 1861 was called 
to the Upper House, under the title of Baron 
Herbert of Lea. He died Aug. 2, 1861. Consult 
Stanmore, Sidney Herbert, Lord Herbert of Lea, 
a Mem oir (London, 1906). 

HERBERTSOET, hSr'b^rt-son, Andrew John 
(1866-1915). A British geographer, born in 
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Galashiels, Scotland, and educated at Oxford 
and at Freiburg-im-Breisgau. He became reader 
in 1905, and in 1910 professor of geography, at 
Oxford; was a member of the royal commission 
on canals and inland waterways in 1906-10; 
was honorary secretary of the Geographical As- 
sociation and in 1910 president of the geographi- 
cal section of the British Association; edited 
The Creographical Teacher, the "Oxford Geog- 
raphies^’ and “Oxford Wall Maps”; and wrote: 
Man and his Work (1899), with his wife, who 
prepared the “Oxford Elementary Geographies”; 
Atlas of Meteorology (1899), with others; Out- 
lines of Physiography (1901) ; Distribution 
of Rainfall (1901); Commercial Geography 
(1903) ; Natural Regions of the World (1905) ; 
Handbook of Geography (1911). He was gen- 
eral editor of the great Oxford Siirvey of the 
British Empire (6 vols., 1913-14). 

HER'BICIDE (from Lat. herha, herb -{- 
ccedere, to kill). A name applied to any sub- 
stance used to destroy weeds. Of the various 
chemicals that have been successfully and inex- 
pensively employed in weed destruction, dilute 
solution of carbolic acid, strong brine, copper- 
sulphate solutions, arsenic, sal soda, arsenate of 
soda, kerosene, etc., have been most extensively 
used upon walks, drives, courts, etc., in the 
destruction of dandelions, plantain, knotweed, 
ragweed, and various grasses. For best results, 
salt should be applied dry. At the rate of 30() 
pounds of crude salt per acre, meadows can be 
freed from the orange hawkweed, a plant that 
resists all other methods of destruction. The 
interesting discovery has been made that some 
weeds, such as charlock, penny cress, wild radish, 
shepherd’s purse, etc., may be destroyed with- 
out permanently injuring the crops among 
which they grow, by spraying the fields with a 
solution of copper sulphate (bluestone) at the 
rate of 40 gallons per acre. The most satis- 
factory strength of solution to use has been 
found to be one pound of copper sulphate to 
four gallons of water. The spraying should be 
made on a calm bright day, when the weeds 
have attained only three or four leaves. If the 
solution be well applied, the weeds will be killed. 
Iron sulphate (copperas) may be substituted for 
the bluestone, but then a stronger solution 
is required, viz., one pound of the salt to a 
gallon of water. This treatment has been re- 
peatedly tried in England, France, Germany, 
and the United States with ^eat success. If 
rain falls soon after the spraying is done, or if 
the plants have been allowed to become too old, 
a second application should follow the first 
within a week or 10 days. Young clover grow- 
ing in the cereals will not be injured by the 
treatment. Iron sulphate spray has been dem- 
onstrated as very efiScient for destroying dande- 
lions in lawns, but several applications must 
be given and the solution applied with consider- 
able force. Grass may be temporarily blackened, 
but it soon recovers. Gasoline applied to the 
centre of the rosettes of leaves of dandelions 
and chicory will quickly kill the plants. Ar- 
senite of soda has been extensively employed for 
weed control on plantations in Hawaii. 

HERBIV'ORA (Neo-Lat. nom. pL, from Lat. 
herba, herb + vorare, to eat). A term in the 
old classifications, variously defined and limited, 
which designated herbivorous as contrasted with 
carnivorous animals, but ordinarily referred to 
such as grazed. The term long ago ceased to 
'have any exact significance in science. 


HERBOIS, J. M. CouLOT d’. See Coxxo^ 
d’Herbois. 

HER^ORT VON FRITZ'LAR. A German 
poet of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, so 
called from his residence at Fritzlar in Hesse. 
He was somewhat read in the classics and was 
probably in orders. He wrote the Diet von 
Troie (18,458 verses), a poetic version of the 
Trojan War, and the oldest extant German 
work on that subject, following rather freely the 
Roman de Troie of Benoit de Sainte-More. The 
W’ork is in the four-stressed rhymed couplets. 
The language is Middle German, and the poem 
is coarser and more realistic than the later 
court epics. There are some worthy passages, 
such as the address of Achilles to the dead 
Hector. Perhaps Herbert von Fritzlar is to 
be identified with a Herbert who appears as the 
author of a drama, now lost, on St. Otto. From- 
mann published Herberts eon Fritzlar Diet von 
Troie in 1837. Consult: Dunger, Die Sage vom 
trojanischen Kriege in den Bearbeitungen des 
Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1869) ; Fischer, Der alt- 
franzdsiscJie Roman de Troie des Benoit de 
Sainte-More als Torbild, etc. (Paderborn, 1883). 

HERB ROBERT. A common weed. See 
Geranium. 

HERBS, Culinary, and Seasoning Vege- 
tables. Aromatic or highly flavored plants or 
parts of plants used in the preparation of foods 
for the table. The plants popularly employed 
owe their flavoring properties to volatile oils, 
which in most instances are derived from the 
leaves or leafstalks, either fresh or cured; in 
other cases the seed is utilized; in others, the 
flower or the root. Familiar examples of leaves 
are sage, mint (spearmint), savory, thyme, and 
marjoram; of leaves and stalks, celery, leeks, 
and chives; of buds and flowers, capers and 
saffron; of root portions, onions, garlic, and 
horse-radish; of seeds, dill and caraway; and 
of fruits, tomato and green and ripe garden 
peppers, both sweet and sharp. Edible ftmgi, 
like seasoning vegetables, are used for food 
purposes as well as for seasoning. The most 
prized of these is the truffle, one of the most 
costly seasonings. Mushrooms are a common 
seasoning. Seasoning vegetables are grown like 
other garden vegetables. Most seasoning herbs 
may be grown from seed in the garden, and 
many of them — ^parsley, chives, mint, etc. — in 
boxes of good soil on a sunny window sill. Ho 
special care is necessary, except to remove weeds 
and to keep the surface of the soil loose. When 
well established, the leaves may be gathered 
without injury to the plants. By spreading the 
leaves and tops of such herbs as sage, savory, 
thyme, etc., thinly upon trays in a heat not 
exceeding 120 ®, and occasionally turning them, 
they will soon be dry enough to pulverize — ^an 
operation generally performed by rubbing be- 
tween the hands. Celery leaves trimmed off 
when celery is served on the table may be dried 
in the same way. The powder will keep well in 
air-tight jars, but poorly in paper or paste- 
board packages, because the paper absorbs the 
oil and permits its escape into the air. Herbs 
may also be preserved in alcohol or vinegar. 
When this method is employed, a jar is filled 
with leaves, and enough of the liquid added to 
cover them completely. After standing a few 
days the liquor will be ready for use. Tarragon 
vinegar, very often used in making salad dress- 
ing, is perhaps the best known of these products. 
Dried sage, savory, marjoram, and similar herbs 
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ate generally used where the presence of specks 
is not objectionable, as in dressings, stews, 
soups, etc.; home-made or commercial extracts 
in clear sauces, and the fresh herbs in salads. 
Custom has much to do with the use of savory 
herbs and seasoning vegetables. In general they 
are more commonly employed in continental 
than in English and American cooking. Parsley, 
sage, onion, celery, and mint (spearmint) are 
more common seasoning herbs in the United 
States and England than are savory, borage, 
garlic, basil, and saffron. These statements 
apply to home cooking, for the methods of pro- 
fessional cooks are much the same in all coun- 
tries. Some herbs once much prized are seldom 
used to-day. For instance, tansy was once a 
common herb in English cooking. Savory herbs 
and seasoning vegetables are used in soups, 
salads, stuffing (forcemeat), made dishes, 
sauces, etc., as well as in cheese making (sage 
cheese) and pickle making (e.g., dill pickles 
made by fermenting cucumbers with dill seeds 
in a salt brine). Savory herbs are seldom used 
in sweet foods to-day, though they were once 
quite common, as old cookbooks show. 

The intelligent use of seasoning herbs and 
vegetables should be encouraged, as it offers a 
simple and easy ‘way of making the diet pala- 
table and varied. It is often an economy as 
well, as in the making of savory dishes from 
left overs. The seasonings add little to food 
value, but much to palatabiliiy. The use of 
herbs and seasoning vegetables is discussed in 
connection with the preparation of foods in 
most of the standard cookbooks. Individual 
taste, however, has much to do with the quan- 
tity and kind used. Consult: Bardswell, The 
Herb Garden (London, 1911); French, Eow to 
Groto Vegetables and Garden Herbs (Hew York, 
1911); Kains, Gitlinary Herbs — Their Gultivor 
tionj Harvesting, Curing, and Uses (ib., 1912). 
See Vegetables. 

HERBST, hgrpst, Eduabd (1820-92). An 
Austrian jurist and statesman, born in Vienna. 
He was professor of criminal law and the phi- 
losophy of law at Prague in 1858, was elected a 
deputy to the Bohemian Diet, and then, in ac- 
cordance with the February patent of 1861, 
was elected by the Diet to the Lower House in 
the Austrian Reichsrat, where he became one 
of the most conspicuous leaders of the German 
Liberal, or Constitutional, party. In 1867 he 
was appointed Minister of Justice in the Liberal 
cabinet (Biirgerministerium) of Prince Carlos 
Auersperg. As such, he introduced a number of 
important reforms — among them the abolition 
of imprisonment for debt, the introduction of 
the jury in libel suits against the press, the 
organization of the district courts, important 
finance measures, and, above all, the confessional 
ordinances of 1868. In 1870 his party lost its 
control of the government, and he led the opposi- 
tion in the Reichsrat in its attacks on the 
ministries of Potocki and Hohenwart, until the 
fall of the latter in October, 1871, brought the 
German Constitutional party once more into 
power, when he became a leader of the govern- 
ment forces in the Lower House. In the latter 
years of his life, during the Taaffe regime, 
Herbst lost much of his former influence because 
of a split in his former compact party. Among 
his writings may be mentioned his Handbueh des 
osterreioMohen Strafrechts (7th ed., 1882-84;). 

HEBCHEB^ hgr'Kgr, Rtjdole (1821-78). A 
German Hellenist. He was born at Rudolstadt 


and, after studying at Jena, Leipzig,^ and Ber- 
lin, was appointed to a professorsliip at the 
Joachimsthal Gymnasium in Berlin (1861). In 
1873 he was made a member of tlie^ Berlin 
Academy of Sciences. His works, ^ which are 
distinguished by critical accuracy, include edi- 
tions of De FLuv%i8 (1851), which he proved 
had not been written by Plutarch; Arrian’s 
Saripta Minora (1864; 2d ed., by Ebcrhard, 
1885) ; Beriptores Erotioi Greed (2 vols., 1858- 
59); MUan (1858); the Oneirocritica of Ar- 
temidorus (1864) ; Plutarch’s Moralia, vol. i 
(1872); the Epistolographi Greed (1873); 
Apollodorus’ Bibliotheca (1874). His Home’ 
risohe A ufsat&e on the topography of Ithaca were- 
collected by C. Robert (1881). 

HERC'TE. A mountain in Sicily. See 
Hamilcar, 7. 

HERCTTLANETTlVt, her'ku-la'n^-fim (Lat., 
from Gk. ^JApaKheLov, HeraJcleion, city of Her- 
cules, from ‘HpaKXiJs, Herakles, Hercules). An 
ancient city of Italy, situated at tlie northwest- 
ern base of Mount Vesuvius, about 5 miles east 
of Naples, a short distance from Pompeii. It 
was doubtless founded by Oscans, but Etruscans 
seem to have gained a foothold there. It sub- 
sequently was conquered, with all the rest of 
Campania, by the Samnites, and later it fell 
into the hands of the Romans. In 63 ad. the 
city was seriously injured by a violent earth- 
quake; and in 79 it was buried, along with 
Pompeii and Stabise, by the memorable eruption 
of Vesuvius (q.v.). It now lies at a depth of 
from 30 to 120 feet below the surface, owing 
to successive eruptions of later days, and is 
filled up and covered with volcanic tiifa, com- 
posed of lapilli and ashes, and consolidated to 
some extent by water, which is often thrown up* 
in great quantities during volcanic eruptions. 
Above it, on the modern surface, are the two» 
large villages Portici and Resina. The very 
existence of Pompeii had been forgotten, but 
knowledge had never been lost of the burial 
place of Herculaneum. Finally, in 1719, an 
Austrian general. Count Elbeuf, sank a shaft 
which fortunately struck the ancient theatre, 
from which centre some tunneling was done, and 
objects of interest were discovered. But after 
a short time the government stopped the work 
till 1738, when explorations were begun under 
royal authority, that of Charles IV of Naples. 
From that time excavations have been carried 
on intermittently, being far more difficult than 
in Pompeii; for the greater part of the city 
lies deep under the modern villages, and work 
must be done by tunneling through a trouble- 
some tufa, which needs constant support lest 
the vaults collapse, and with them the founda- 
tions of the houses above. Hence visitors can 
see only a very small portion of this entombed 
city. The chief edifice shown is the theatre, 
which was built but a short time before the 
fatal eruption. It has 16 rows of stone seats 
and could accommodate about 3000 persons. A 
part of the Forum, with adjacent buildings,, 
some private houses, two small temples, and a 
villa have also been discovered; and from these 
buildings many beautiful statues, in both marble* 
and bronze, especially the latter, and remark- 
able paintings have been obtained. The art. 
relics of Herculaneum far exceed in value and- 
interest those found at Pompeii. These are to* 
be seen in the Museo Nazionale at Naples. 
Most remarkable was the discovery in the villa, 
of Over 1800 rolls of manuscript on papyrus^, 
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charred into a coallike condition by their long 
burial under moist earth. About 350 of these 
have been unrolled; of these about 200 have been 
published, e.g., in Herculanensium Tolumtnum 
quce Supersunt (Naples, 1793-1809; 2d series, 
1862-76; vol. i of the 3d series appeared at 
Milan, 1904 ) . These contain work^ by Epicurus, 
Clirysippus, and others. (Consult also Frag- 
menta Eerculanensia, Oxford, 1886.) In 1905 
Prof. Charles Waldstein (q.v.) again awakened 
interest in the site by a proposal for excavations 
to be conducted under international auspices. 
In 1906, after long negotiations, the Italian 
government determined to excavate the buried 
city, following in principle Professor Waldstein’a 
plan, but keeping the control of the excavations 
in Italian hands. The scheme was to leave the 
modern village now over the site undisturbed, 
and by preserving the crust of lava to create in 
the buried city as it were an underground 
museum; but difficulties with landowners at 
Resina soon caused the abandonment of the work. 
Consult: Ruggiero, Storia degli soavi di Ercolano 
(Naples, 1885) ; Waldstein and Shoobridge 
Herculaneum^ Past, Present, and Future (Lon- 
don, 1908), which gives a full account of the 
excavations; Barker, Buried Herculaneum (New 
York, 1908) ; Baedeker, Southern Italy and 
Hicily (16th Eng. ed., Leipzig, 1912). 

HERCULANO ( ar'koo-lii^no ) DE CAR- 
VALHO E ARAXTJO, Alexandee (1810-77). 
A Portuguese poet and historian, born in Lis- 
bon. In 1828, to escape the despotism of Dom 
Miguel, he went to Paris and two years after- 
ward to London. In 1832 he returned to Lisbon, 
joined the Liberal party, and gained much fame 
as an editor of Panorama. His Poesias (1850), 
including A voz do propheta and A Jiarpa do 
crente, the latter of religious and political im- 
portance, were followed by the historical novels : 
Eurico, 0 Presbytero (1847) ; 0 monge de Gister 
(1848); 0 Bobo; Lendas e narratims (1851). 
In 1845, as librarian at Ajuda, he began his 
historical work. The Eistoria de Portugal 
(1846-53) is an authority on Portuguese his- 
tory to the end of the thirteenth century; 
equally important are; Da origem e estabelecir 
mento da inquisigao em Portugal (1854-55) ; 
Questoes publicas (1873); Gontroversias e es- 
tudos historicos (1876-84). As a member of 
the Lisbon Academy, Hereulano edited Portu- 
galioB Monumenta Historica, Consult Pimentel, 
Eerculano e o seu tempo (Lisbon, 1881), and 
Romero Ortiz, La Uteratura portuyuesa en el 
siglo XIX (Madrid, 1869). 

HERCULES, her^A-lez. A northern constel- 
lation, situated between Lyra and BoStes. It 
contains no stars brighter than the third magni- 
tude, but has several interesting double stars, 
a Herculis is a variable which oscillates between 
magnitudes 3.1 and 3.9; its components form a 
contrasting pair — ^the one reddish orange, the 
other emerald green. ^ Herculis, a binary dis- 
covered by Herschel in 1782, has yellow and 
blue components of the third and sixth magni- 
tudes respectively; its period is about 35 years. 
95 Herculis is notable for the color changes 
which it has undergone since it was first ob- 
served by Herschel in 1780; its two components, 
each of magnitude 5.5, were then bluish white 
and white respectively, changed to orange and 
green about 1855, and are now both pale yellow. 
The most interesting object in this constellation 
is the globular cluster, Messier 13, the finest in 
the northern heavens. 


HERCULES (Gk. Plpa/cX^s, Her aides, also 
known at Thebes as ’AX/catos, Alkaios^ and fre- 
quently in literature called ^AX/cetS^s, Alleides, 
or Alcides, i.e., descendant of Alcaeus, father of 
Amphitryon; Lat. E erodes, Heroics, Hercules), 
The typical hero of Greek myth and the subject 
of numberless legends. In general, these may 
be conveniently treated in three groups, centring 
in Thebes, Argos, and Mount CEta, near Ther- 
mopylae, and corresponding to the birth, the 
middle life, and the death of the hero. Thebes 
seems to have been generally recognized as the 
birthplace of Hercules, and Amphitryon, the 
husband of Alcmene, is certainly a Boeotian 
hero; but when Argos had become the centre of 
his life it was necessary to connect his parents 
with that region, and so both Alcmene and Am- 
phitryon become descendants of Perseus and are 
represented as exjles from Tiryns, living at 
Thebes. According to the common story, during 
the absence of Amphitryon, Zeus came to Alc- 
mene in her husband’s form, and by him she 
became the mother of Hercules, while by Amphit- 
ryon she conceived his twin brother Iphicles. 
The jealous Hera, the enemy of Hercules 
throughout his life, because he was son of Zeus 
by a mortal mother, sent two serpents to destroy 
the infants in their cradle; but the hero, who 
had been gifted by Zeus with superhuman 
strength, strangled them (see, e.g., Plautus, 
Amphitruo, 1107—19. This play deals through- 
out with the Amphitryon-Alcmene-Hercules 
story) . Thebes is also the scene of the madness 
of Hercules, immortalized by Euripides in his 
play The Mad Hercules. In this fit he killed 
his children — ^and, in some versions, his wife, 
Megara — and was ordered by the Delphic oracle 
to expiate his crime by serving Eurystheus 
(q.v.), King of Argos or Mycenae. This feature 
seems much like an addition to bring the Theban 
hero into Argolis, and it is quite probable that 
the original Theban legend contained many ex- 
ploits afterward transferred to Peloponnesus. 
The killing of the lion of Mount Cithaeron can 
scarcely be other than a variant of the first 
labor. At Argos the central feature is the 
servitude to Eurystheus, to which Hercules was 
bound even before his birth by a trick of Hera. 
In this version Zeus had sworn that the sover- 
eignty of the realm of Perseus should pass to 
the son of Amphitryon or the son of Eurystheus, 
as one or the other should be born first. Hera 
delayed the birth of Hercules, and the sover- 
eignty passed to Sthenelus, son of Eurystheus. 
To this servitude belongs a series of “labors,” 
which were gradually fixed into a canon of 12. 
The exact date when this was brought about is 
uncertain. It can scarcely be due to an early 
epic, for even in the fifth and fourth centuries 
there is no hard and fast line between the 
“labors” and the other deeds, and the final 
classification appears first for us in the mythog- 
raphers of Alexandria, who also arranged the 
parerga (side deeds), i.e., the other deeds, over 
and above the “labors,” attributed to the hero 
in appropriate places in the cycle. Traces of an 
earlier cycle of 10 labors are perhaps to be 
found in the story that, because in the second 
labor Hercules had the aid of lolaus, and in the 
fifth concealed from Augeas that he was per- 
forming the command of Eurystheus, the latter 
refused to count these and required the per- 
formance of the eleventh and the twelfth. 

The first labor was to destroy the lion which 
haunted the forests of Nemea and Cleo^se and 
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could Bot be wounded by the arrows of a mortal. 
Hercules boldly attacked him with his club, but 
in vain, and he was finally obliged to strangle 
Mm with his hands. From this time he wore 
the lion's skin as armor. The second was to 
destroy the Lernsean hydra with its^ many heads, 
which he accomplished with the assistance of his 
friend lolaus. (See Hydra.) His third was to 
catch the Arcadian hind of Diana, famous for 
its swiftness, its golden horns, and its brazen 
feet. The fourth was to bring alive to Eurys- 
theus a wild boar which ravaged the neighbor- 
hood of Erymanthus (q.v.). The fifth was to 
cleanse the stables of Augeas (q.v.). King of 
Elis, where 3000 oxen had been confined for 
many years — a task which he accomplished in 
one day by turning the river Alpheus, or Peneus, 
through the stables. His sixth was to destroy 
the carnivorous birds, with brazen wings, beaks, 
and claws, which ravaged the country near Lake 
Stymphalus in Arcadia. The seventh was to 
bring alive to Peloponnesus a bull, remarkable 
for beauty and strength, which Poseidon had 
given to Minos, King of Crete, upon his request, 
in order that he might sacrifice it. When Minos 
afterward refused to sacrifice the bull, Poseidon 
made it mad, and it laid waste the island. Her- 
cules brought the bull on his shoulders to Eurys- 
theus, who set it at liberty. It appears again 
as the Marathonian bull in the story of Theseus 
(q.v,). The eighth labor was to obtain the 
mares of Diomedes, King of the Bistones in 
Thrace, which fed upon human flesh. The 
ninth was to bring the girdle of Hippolyta, 
Queen of the Amazons. The tenth labor was to 
kill the triple-bodied monster Geryon (q.v.) and 
bring his herds to Argos. The eleventh was to 
obtain the golden apples from the garden of the 
Hesperides (q.v.). Atlas, who knew where to 
find the apples, brought them to Hercules, who 
meanwhile supported the vault of heaven; but, 
according to others, Hercules went himself and 
stole the apples, after slaying the dragon who 
guarded them. The last labor was to bring 
from the infernal regions the three-headed dog 
Cerberus (q.v.). Hades promised him Cerberus 
on condition that he should not employ arms, 
but only force. When Hercules had brought 
the monster to Eurystheus, the latter, pale with 
fright, commanded him to be removed. Her- 
cules set him at liberty, whereupon Cerberus 
immediately sank into the earth. Hercules was 
now free from his state of servitude. 

Into the cycle of “labors” are wrought many 
of the 'parerga performed by Hercules in his 
wanderings. Thus, the battle with the centaurs, 
a favorite subject in archaic art, was localized 
at Pholoe in Arcadia and connected with the 
chase of the Erymanthian boar. On his journey 
to Thrace for the horses of Diomedes he was 
entertained by Admetus (q.v.), and, after 
wrestling with Death, restored to him from the 
grave his wife, Alcestis. The tenth and eleventh 
labors, with their long journeys, gave oppor- 
tunity for many scenes. The hero voyages to- 
wards the western home of Geryon. in a bowl 
given him by the Sun, and on his return through 
Italy kills the robber Caeus (q.v.), who stole 
his cattle, and dedicates the Ard Mamma at 
Eome. While in search of the apples of the 
Hesperides, he wrestles with Kerens, the Old 
Man ef the Sea, slays in Libya the giant Antaeus 
(q.v.), by Ms strength escapes from the Egyp- 
tian King, Busiris, who seeks to offer him as a 
sacrifice, and frees Prometheus (q.v.) from bis 


captivity. He frees from Hades the captive 
Theseus (q.v.). During the period of freedom 
from Eurystheus we find that Hercules was one 
of the Argonauts (q.v.), and engaged in an ex- 
pedition against Troy, because, after he had freed 
Hesione from a sea monster, her father, Laom- 
edon, had refused him the promised reward. In 
this period was also placed another fit of mad- 
ness, in which he killed his friend Iphitus and 
was in consequence required to serve the Lydian 
Queen, Omphale. 

The legends that cluster about Mount CEta 
are concerned with the death of the hero. He 
had won Deianira, daughter of CEneus of Caly- 
don, by overcoming his rival, the river god 
Acheloiis. With her he now repaired to Trachis. 
Having arrived at the river Evenus, he en- 
countered the centaur Nessus. Hercules passed 
through on foot; hut Kessus, under pretense of 
carrying Deianira over, attempted to offer her 
violence, whereupon Hercules slew him with an 
arrow dipped in the poison of the Lernsean 
hydra. Kessus, before expiring, instructed 
Deianira that a robe dipped in his blood would 

rove an infallible philtre to regain her lius- 

and's love. The hero now made war against 
Eurytus, King of (Echalia (who had defrauded 
him), slew him and his sons, and carried off 
his daughter I ole. Thence he went to Cenaon 
in Euboea and erected an altar to Zeus Cenaeos. 
In order to celebrate the rite with due solemnity, 
he sent Lichas to Trachis for a white garment. 
Deianira, being jealous of lole, anointed the 
robe with the philter she had received from 
Kessus. Hercules put it on, and immediately 
the poison penetrated his bones. Maddened by 
the terrible pain, he seized Lichas by the feet 
and flung him into the sea. He tore off the 
robe, but it stuck to liis flesh, which was thus 
torn from his bones. In this condition Hercules 
was conveyed by sea to Trachis, and Deianira, 
being informed of what had occurred, destroyed 
herself. Hercules himself repaired to Mount 
CEta, where he erected a funeral pile, and, as- 
cending it, commanded that it should he set on 
fire. The burning pile was suddenly surroimded by 
a dark cloud, in which, amid thunder and light- 
ning, Hercules was carried up to heaven. There 
he became reconciled to Hera and married Hebe. 

Popular legend represented the great, patient, 
suffering hero as fond of good clieer and relaxa- 
tion in his hours of rest, and thus in the comedy 
of Attica and Magna Grsecia Hercules was fre- 
quently introduced as a jovial sensualist, whose 
intellectual powers are by no means equal to 
his physical. Something of this conception ap- 
pears also in the AloesUs of Euripides. 

In Greek art, from the earliest times Hercules 
is a favorite figure. His labors adorned the 
metopes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia and 
the treasury of the Athenians at Delphi. His 
statues are numerous. Seopas seems to have 
represented him in youthful vigor, but in the 
Hellenistic period the type is that of a bearded 
man, of athletic build, often with the muscular 
development carried to excess, as in the Farnese 
Hercules of Glycon, which perhaps is based on a 
work of Lysippus. 

The worship of Hercules was early introduced 
into Rome. (See above, the reference to the 
story of Geryon.) Probably the worship was 
brought to Rome from Greek colonies in Etruria 
and in Magna Graecia. He was worshiped es- 
pecially at Tibur. He was patron of athletes 
and gladiators. 
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As to the nature and origin of Hercules, there 
has naturally been the widest diversity of opin- 
ion. Some, following the later Greek identifica- 
tion with the Phoenician Melqai't, and the re- 
semblances to the Babylonian hero Oilgames, 
have seen only a Semitic deity adopted by the 
Greeks. In this view he is a sun god or a solar 
hero. It seems clear that the story of Hercules 
in its earliest features is pure Greek; the Orien- 
tal elements are, to judge from our sources, 
later accretions. Whether the hero or the god 
is the original form is, however, still matter 
for debate. E. Meyer {Geschichte des Alter- 
thums, ii, Halle, 1894) has pointed out that 
Attica, Bceotia, and the Achaean colonies are the 
seat of the divine worship of Hercules, and in- 
sists that he is originally a nature deity, 
who, like many others, partakes of tne 
changes of nature, now triumphant, now 
suffering, and that under the Dorian influ- 
ence, and especially literary tradition, the 
god sank to the hero. On the other hand, 

U. von Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff holds that 
in Hercules we have the perfect ideal of the 
Dorian man, who became a divinity to the 
tribes with whom the Dorians were in con- 
tact. Much can be said in favor of both 
views, and a positive decision between them 
is not as yet attainable; but it must be 
admitted that the degradation of a god to a 
hero seems common in the development of Greek 
mythology, while the reverse is by no means so 
clearly proved a process. 
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HERCULES, PiLLAES of (Gk. At 'HpaicUovs 
Sr^Xat, Eai Eerakleous Stelai, Lat., Herculis 
Oolumnce), The name given by the ancients to 
the two rocks forming the entrance to the 
Mediterranean at the Strait of Gibraltar, Calpe 
(Gibraltar) in Europe and Abyla (Ceuta) in 
Africa. Their erection was generally ascribed 
by the Greeks to Hercules (q.v.), on the occa- 
sion of his journey to the Kingdom of Geryon. 
According to one version of the story, they had 
once been united, but . Hercules tore them 
asunder, to admit the flow of the ocean into 
the Mediterranean; another version represents 
him as causing them to unite temporarily, in 
order to form a bridge. The first author w^ho 
mentions them is Pindar, who seems to connect 
them with Cadiz. In later times there was 
much discussion as to their exact location, and 
especially as to whether they were to be iden- 
tified with the promontories at the strait, or 
to be sought in islands, or were pillars erected 
by Hercules. 

HERCULES BEETLE. A scarabid beetle 
[Dynast es hercules), remarkable not only for 
its great size (5 inches long), but for the singu- 
lar appearance of the male. An enormous horn 


projects from the thorax, and is opposed by a 
similar but smaller projection of the head, the 
whole resembling a pair of great but unequal 
pincers. It is a native of Brazil. Two species 
occur in the United States. Dynastes tityrus is 



HERCULES BEETLE. 

m, male; f, female. 

a large greenish-gray species of the Southern 
States; Dynastes granti, of the Far West, has a 
much larger thoracic horn than the former. 
Cf. Goliath Beetle. 

HERCULES' CLUB, Angelica Tree. See 
Zanthoxylum. 

HERCULES' CLUB GOURD. See Bottle 
Gourd. 

HERCULES OF THE UNITED STATES 

BANK. See Cheves, Langbon. 

HERCULES POWDER. See Explosives. 

HERCYNUAN FOREST (Lat. Eercynia 
Silva). A name variously applied by the an- 
cient writers to portions of the central mountain 
system of Europe, Aristotle makes the Ister 
(or Danube) and the other great northern rivers 
take their rise in the Hercynian Forest, Caesar, 
who estimates it at nine days' journey in 
breadth and 60 in length, comprehends under 
this name a great part of the mountain ranges 
in Germany north of the Danube; while some 
identify it with the Bohemian Forest, and others 
with the Thuringian Forest. Some geographers 
apply the term to the complex of mountain 
ranges, mountain groups, and plateaus which 
stretch from Westphalia across middle Germany 
and along the northern borders of Austria to 
the Carpathians. 

HERD, David (1732-1810). A Scottish col- 
lector of national ballads. He was born in the 
Parish of Marykirk, Kincardine, where his 
father had a farm, but early left the country 
for the town and became a well-known figure 
among the literary men of Edinburgh. His 
claim to remembrance rests upon Ms Ancient 
and Modern Scottish 8 ongsy Heroic Ballads, etc. 
(2 vols., 1776) , of which a modern edition was 
published in Glasgow in 1869. 

HERDER, her'der, Baetholomaus (1774- 
1839). A German publisher, born at Rottweil 
in Wurttemberg- In 1801 be opened a bookstore 
and printing office in Meersburg on Lake Con- 
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stance, but soon afterward removed to the city 
of Constance, and in 1810 to Freiburg, Baden, 
where he opened the Herdersche Universitats- 
buehhandlung. He accompanied the allies to 
Paris in 1815 as Imperial field printer in Met- 
ternich’s suite, and on his return added to his 
printing business establishments for lithog- 
raphy, copper engraving, and plastic art. The 
Catholic character of the firm was developed 
under his sons and successors, Karl Kaphael 
Herder and Benjamin Herder, and it became 
one of the best-known publishing houses of this 
church in Germany. In 1888 Hermann Herder, 
a son of Benjamin and grandson of the founder, 
inherited the business, which became known as 
the Herdersche Verlagshandlung. The firm also 
established an ofiice at St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
Among the important works which the firm has 
published are Wetzer und Welters KircJienlecdhon 
Oder Fneyhlopddie der kathoUsolien Theologie 
(12 vols., 1847-56; 2d ed., 1882-1901) and 
ikerders KoTi/uersatioTis-Lexikon (9 vols., 1905). 

HEBDEB, Johann Gottfbied von (174^ 
1803). An eminent German philosopher, critic, 
and theologian, of the classical period, born at 
Mohrungen in East Prussia, He was the son of 
a schoolmaster and cantor. His frail health 
unfitted him for industrial life, and his first 
earnings were as copyist to Deacon Trescho, a 
voluminous but forgotten author. Here 'he was 
neither appreciated nor justly treated, but he 
gained a knowledge of books and an easy style. 
He had begun independent composition when he 
awakened the interest of a Russian surgeon, 
with whom he went to KSnigsberg to study 
medicine; but for this study his nerves proved 
too weak, and he turned to theology, getting a 
small scholarship and eking out a livelihood by 
teaching. He soon won notice both as teacher 
and preacher and became acquainted with Kant 
the philosopher, who, with Rousseau, was the 
guide of his future metaphysical speculations. 
In 1764 he accepted a call to the Cathedral 
School at Riga, vrhere he maintained his repu- 
tation and would have remained had he not 
become involved in a literary controversy with 
Klotz about Lessing, in the course of which he 
denied the authorship of articles which he had 
written. His desire to travel was thus strength- 
ened by the situation in Riga, and he left for 
France in June, 1769. Too poor to remain 
longer abroad, he returned to Germany in that- 
year, glad to become tutor to the Prince of 
Holstein-Eutin. He spent a profitable fortnight 
with Lessing at Hamburg, found at Darmstadt 
his future congenial mate in Karoline Flachs- 
land, and accepted a call to the pastorate of 
Buckeburg. But he spent the winter of 1770-71 
in Strassburg for an operation on one of his 
eyes (unsuccessful), during which time he was 
a helpful friend and critic of the young Goethe, 
who was finishing his law studies at the uni- 
versity. He then went to Bfickeburg. He had 
printed the famous critical attacks on the arti- 
ficial literary spirit of his time, Fragmente Uber 
die neuere deutsche Lifteratur (1767) and the 
Kritische W alder (1769), and a prize essay, 
TJeher dm Vrsprung der Sprache j(1772). He 
now began to gather material for the Ideen zur 
Philoscphie der Gesehichte der Menschheit, his 
greatest work, though unfinished, published 
1784-91 (translated by Churchill), for Aelteste 
Urkud^ des Memcher^geschlechts (1774), an 
sesthetic study of Genesis, and for the studies 
in folk poetry {Volkalieder, 1778-79), the works 


that were to constitute his chief title to fame. 
In 1773 he married. In 1776 Goethe procured 
for him the posts of superintendent of the 
church district of Weimar, court preacher, and 
member of the upper consistory at Weimar, 
where he found the environment best suited to 
his delicately organized genius and labored ef- 
fectively for Church reform, though he soon 
found himself gradually becoming estranged 
from Goethe and his associates. Many of Her- 
der’s important publications were completed in 
the period between 1778 and his joimney to Italy 
in 1788. They consist of theological, aesthetic, 
philosophic, philologic, and political studies, of 
Vom Geiste der ebraischen Poesie (1782; trans. 
by Marsh, The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, 1833), 
of a paraphrase of The Cid (1805), and of 
Stimmen der Y other (Voices of the Peoples, 
1778-80), in which he translated the popular 
songs of many nations with a felicity and sym- 
pathy that preserve in wonderful degree the 
local color and feeling. Herder’s original work 
in aesthetics, philosophy, literature, and philol- 
ogy has powerfully influenced German thought. 
He was possibly best as an interpreter of others ; 
for he had a truer perception of the relation of 
language to human nature and national char- 
acter than any other of his day. He was con- 
sidered, if not a systematic, a most stimulating 
thinker, perhaps more a seer than a scholar, yet 
by the scope of his intuitional perceptions he 
abounded in suggestions that have borne fruit 
in the modern correlation of the sciences. The 
best critical edition of Herder’s complete works 
is that of B. Suphan in 33 volumes (1877-1009). 
The literary portion has been also reSdited by 
Suphan and Redlich (9 vols., Berlin, 1884 et 
seq.). For Herder’s biography, consult his 
widow’s FHnnerungen am dem Leben Johannis 
Gottfried von Herders (Stuttgart, 1830), Lebens- 
bild, by his son Emil (Erlangen, 1846-47), and 
his Letters (ib., 1846-48). There are lives by 
Haym (Berlin, 1877-85), Kuhneniann (Munich, 
1895), Biirkner (Berlin, 1904), and in English 
by Nevinson (London, 1884). 

HERD’S GRASS. See Redtop Grass. 

HEBEDIA, &'rS.'de'&’, Jose de (1842-1905). 
A French poet, of Spanish parentage, born at 
Santiago de Cuba. He was the most talented 
disciple of Leconte de Lisle (q.v.), and one of 
the greatest masters of the French sonnet. His 
sonnets are the supreme result of the cultivation 
of form that the French call Parnassian, very 
picturesque and as impersonal as lyric poetry 
can be. Leconte de Lisle was not quite im- 
passive in his pessimism, but in Heredia’s work 
one perceives of tlie author only the expansion 
of the heart towards beauty and heroism. The 
immediate response of the public, to the 50 
sonnets of Les trophies (1893) was significant 
of the revival of stricter classical taste in a re- 
action against the fantastic license of the Sym- 
bolists and the followers of Baudelaire (q.v.). 
Heredia’s poems resemble Gautier’s in polish. 
They show the reticences of the conscious artist 
and a vague suggestion of the subjective. He 
was the most condensed, plastic, and precise 
stylist of modern France — rich in suggestions 
of color and melody, incomparable in the union 
of sonorousness and compression. Ilis subjects 
reflect in the main the scenes and traditions 
of his youth at Havana rather than those of his 
later studies at the Ecole des Chartes. The 
heroic epoch of Spanish conquest was his most 
inspiring theme, and he used it also in his sole 
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picaroon prose romance, La nomie Alferem 
(1894), and in a translation of Bernal Diaz’s 
Chromcle. But he is often superb in merely 
exotic description, as in the brilliancy of Recif 
de cora%l or the splendor of Blason celeste. 
Heredia was elected a member of the French 
Academy in 1894. There is a translation of the 
sonnets into English blank verse in Frank Sew- 
all’s The Trophies (Boston, 1900). Consult 
Ernest-Charles, De Hugo h Mistral (Paris, 
1902), and A. Medeleine, ‘‘Chronologic des son- 
nets de Hdredia,” in Revue d^histoire litteraire 
(ib., 1912). 

HEREDIA Y CAMPT7ZAHO, e kiim-pbo- 
zii'no, Jos^; MakIa de (1803-39). A Cuban lyric 
poet, born in Santiago de Cuba, Dec. 31, 1803. 
His father and mother were from Santo Do- 
mingo. Very early Heredia was taken to Flor- 
ida, then to Santo Domingo, and in 1812 to 
Venezuela. At the age of 10 he began to study 
philosophy in Caracas, whence he went to Mex- 
ico. He returned to Cuba in 1817 and entered 
the University of Havana. Beginning the prac- 
tice of law at Matanzas, he became involved in 
a conspiracy and was forced to flee, after which 
he was condemned by the government to per- 
petual exile (1823). He spent the next two 
years traveling in the United States, and mak- 
ing a scanty livelihood by his poems and by giv- 
ing lessons in Castilian. After 13 years of 
banishment Heredia sought and obtained per- 
mission for a three months’ visit to his mother 
and sisters at Matanzas. Heredia died at Toluca, 
Mexico, May 12, 1839. Though he is much less 
gifted than his cousin, the French sonnetist, 
Josd de Heredia (q.v.), still he is one of Cuba’s 
great poets and the first poet of the patriotic 
group. Heredia’s Spanish is remarkably pure. 
His verses are often rhetorical, sometimes crude, 
and one is continually impressed by the weak- 
ness and the vanity of their author ; nor is there 
ever any great power in Heredia’s reasoning, but 
his verses are often imaginative, and they reflect 
the melancholy of exile. Their tropical coloring 
initiated a brilliant epoch in the poetry of Cuba, 
not only making his name widely popular in all 
Spanish-speaking countries, but also causing his 
poems to be translated into the principal 
tongues of the civilized world. The foremost 
Spanish critics, as well as distinguished French 
and English writers, among them Longfellow, 
paid high tribute to the lyrical productions of 
the Cuban poet. They passed through numerous 
editions. His best-known poem is the ode Al 
Hidgara, a “most beautiful piece of American 
verse,” which has been translated into many 
languages. Besides rendering into Spanish verse 
several dramas by famous French and Italian 
authors, such as Voltaire, Chdnier, Alfieri, and 
others, he published, in 1830—31, Lecciones de 
Jiistoria universal) a work distin^ished by lu- 
cidity of style and profundity of ideas, entitling 
its author to an honorable place among Latin- 
American historians. 
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HER'EDIT'’AMEN‘T (ML. hereditamentuni) 
from Lat. hereditarC) to inherit, from heres, 
heir). In English law, a comprehensive term 


including everything that goes to the heir at 
law. Hereditaments are regularly classified as 
corporeal and incorporeal. A house or land 
held in freehold is a corporeal hereditament; 
while tithes, advowsons, profits d prendre, and 
even future estates in land are incorporeal, being 
dealt with in our legal system as impalpable 
rights enjoyed in corporeal things. The term 
most frequently appears in the phrase “lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments,” technically used 
by Blackstone and other common-law writers to 
denote every species of real property. “Heredita- 
ments” is the most comprehensive term of the 
three, as it includes not only lands, but incor- 
poreal interests, such as those above referred 
to, and not only tenements, but such things 
as heirlooms. (See Heirloom.) On the other 
hand, it does not include interests in lands, 
such as leasehold estates and life estates, which 
do not descend to the heir. See Heeb; Real 
Property. 

HERED'TTY. Heredity is the measure of re- 
semblance due to common descent. It is other- 
wise defined as follows: 1. “The influence of 
parents upon offspring; transmission of quali- 
ties or characteristics mental or*physical, from 
parents to offspring.” {Century Dictionary.) 
2. “Understood in its entirety, the law is that 
each plant or animal, if it reproduces, gives 
origin to others like itself; the likeness consist- 
ing not so much in the repetition of individual 
traits as in the assumption of the same general 
structure.” (Herbert Spencer, Principles of Biol- 
ogy i vol. i, p. 301.) “The phenomenon of correla- 
tion in the deviations of blood relatives from the 
mean.” 

It is difficult to define a term that comprises 
under a single conception so large a range of 
phenomena. Resemblances between parents and 
offspring, brothers and sisters and near relatives 
generally, are examples of heredity; but accord- 
ing to the law of descent (evolution) all living 
things are related by common descent, and there- 
fore the laws of heredity apply to all organisms 
in proportion to the nearness of relationship. 

To study heredity it is necessary to compare 
corresponding characters, and apparently there 
may he an indefinite number of these, according 
to the minuteness of comparison. But it is 
found that the minuter characters are usually 
associated and are inherited in groups. These 
constitute the unit characters of a modern school 
of biologists ( mutationists ) who regard the or- 
ganism as a mosaic of unit characters, which 
recur in different combinations in related species, 
and which are as sharply separated from one an- 
other as the molecules of chemistry. This con- 
ception is obviously radically at variance with 
the idea of blending and gradual separation of 
characters that has hitherto been current. 

In any case inheritance can be studied only 
by comparison of characters considered singly, 
whether these are actual units or arbitrary 
subdivisions. 

Corresponding characters of parents may ap- 
pear in offspring in one of three different ways : 
1. Blending Inheritance: in such cases the char- 
acter of the offspring is intermediate between the 
corresponding parental characters, e.g., inherit- 
ance of color in the mating of a negro and a 
white person — ^the offspring is mulatto, i.e., in- 
termediate. 2. Alternative) or Exclusive, Inherit- 
ance: the character of one parent is inherited 
to the exclusion of the corresponding character 
of the other, e.g., the offspring of a gray and a 
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white mouse is gray. In such cases the charac- 
ter that appears is known as the dominant char- 
acter; that which fails to appear, the recessive 
character. 3. Particulate^ or MosaiCj Inherit- 
ance: in such cases (relatively rare) maternal 
and paternal characters are intermingled but 
not blended in the offspring. 

The distinction between blending and alterna- 
tive inheritance is, on the whole, a fairly sharp 
one, especially in the ease of hybrids, where it 
can best be studied, owing to contrast in the 
corresponding parental characters. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if the dominance of one character 
is ever absolute; certainly it is often only rela- 
tive. Thus, the distinction between blending and 
alternative inheritance is not an absolute dis- 
tinction, and does not imply any difference in 
the laws of inheritance. 

Cases in which the filial form of a character is 
unlike its form in either parent are not uncom- 
mon and have to be recognized in any theory of 
inheritance. 

Inheritance does not follow fixed, unvaiying 
laws like those of phenomena due to simple 
causes, but the data of heredity, when formulated 
in a statisticaT manner, are found to conform to 
certain general principles. These are, it must be 
confessed, only very partially known at the pres- 
ent time. There can be no doubt that the 
phenomena of heredity are capable of as exact a 
formulation as any other phenomena of equal 
complexity; but the data have been studied in a 
consistent, experimental, and statistical manner 
only relatively recently, and our knowledge is 
therefore growing rapidly and not fully formu- 
lated. Some of the more general results may be 
stated: 1. The influence of the two parents is, 
on the whole, equal in heredity. This comes out 
clearly from the fact that reciprocal crossings 
are, on the whole, similar, or, in general terms : 
a5Xb(J=:a(yxb2. 2. The law of ances- 
tral inheritance, as stated by Galton (Nature, 
vol. Ivii, p. 293, London, Jan. 27, 1898), is as fol- 
lows: ‘"The tqtal heritage of the offspring is de- 
rived as follows: The two parents between them 
contribute on the average one-half of each inher- 
ited faculty, each of them contributing one- 
quarter of it. The four grandparents contribute 
between them one-quarter, or each of them one- 
sixteenth, and so on; the sum of the series % -h 
% + % etc., being equal to 1, as it should 

be. It is a property of this infinite series that each 
term is equal to the sum of all those that follow: 
thus, % = % -h % + ViQ, etc., % = % + 
etc., and so on. The prepotencies or subpotencies 
of particular ancestors, in any given pedigree, 
are eliminated by a law that deals only with 
average contributions, and the varying prepo- 
tencies of sex in respect to different qualities are 
also presumably eliminated. Corrections for 
these can of course be made in any particular 
pedigree, taking care that the corrected series 
still amounts to 1 exactly 

Pearson has accepted the principle of the law 
of ancestral heredity, but has modified the math- 
ematical proportions to correspond more nearly 
with actual statistical data: “In eye color in 
man and coat color in horses, the mean ancestral 
coefficients of regression form within the limits 
of error of random sampling a geometrical series, 
but it is not Mr, Galton^s series: 

I .5000, .2500, .1250, .0625, 

blit more nearly .6244, .1988, .0630, .0202.’^ 

In other words, actual statistics show that in 
man and horses the parents are much nidre, and 


the grandparents and higher ancestry less, influ- 
ential than on Mr. Galton^'s hypothesis. 

“Thus the law of ancestral heredity ( by which 
we are to understand the theory of multiple cor- 
relation together with the hypothesis that the 
mean ancestral correlation or the regression co- 
efficients form a geometrical series) fits the data 
for horse and man remarkably well.” (Pearson, 
“Law of Ancestral Heredity,” Biometriha, vol. ii, 
pp. 296, 297, Cambridge.) 

3. Mendel’s Ptinciples of Inheritance: Men- 
deTs principal paper was published in the Ver- 
handlungen des N aturforschenden in Brilnn, 
Abhandlungen IV, 1865, and remained entirely 
unnoticed, except for one or two passing remarks, 
for 35 years, when it was rediscovered by De 
Vries, Oorrens, and Tschermak, who confirmed 
MendeTs results in all essential respects. Men- 
deTs results have since been confirmed and. ex- 
tended by numerous workers both for plants and 
animals, but much is still uncertain concerning 
both the extent to which the principles may be 
found to occur and also the fundamental physical 
basis on which they depend. 

The two fundamental principles usually termed 
Mendelian are: (1) that of alternative inherit- 
ance, viz., that of two corresponding but con- 
trasted pairs of characters of the parents, only 
one appears in the offspring. This is known as 
the dominant character; the character not ap- 
pearing is the recessive character. (2) The law 
of segregation of characters, according to which 
both dominant and recessive characters reappear 
pure in 25% each of the offspring of hybrids. 

To illustrate: the offspring of a gray and an 
albino mouse is gray; i.e., the gray character is 
dominant and the white recessive. But of the 
offspring of such hybrid gray mice, bred inter se, 
approximately 25% are white, the remainder 
being gray; furthermore, it is found that the 
whites continue to breed true indefinitely, but 
that of the 75% gray, only 25% continue to 
breed true to color and 50% split up, i.e., behave 
as hybrids, yielding 25% white and 75% gray. 
In other words, the offspring of gray -white hy- 
brid mice are 25% white, 50% hybrid, and 25% 
gray; the hybrids, however, appear gray, owing 
to the dominance of gray over white. Expressed 
in general terms; D (the dominant character) 
XR (the recessive character) = D(Il) (the 
hybrid in which R is recessive). But the off- 
spring of D (R) ’s bred inter se are 25% D + 50% 
D(R) +25% R. This result comes out clearly 
only when large numbers are compared; usually 
the larger the number compared, the closer the 
approximation to the theoretical formula. 

These principles were found by Mendel to 
apply to the following corresponding characters 
of peas : ( 1 ) difference in form of the ripe seeds : 
round X angular ; ( 2 ) color of endosperm : 

yellow X green; (3) color of seed coat: gray 
and gray brown X white; (4) difference in the 
form of the ripe pod: inflated X constricted be- 
tween seeds; (5) color of unripe pods, the stalks, 
leaf veins, and calyx: green X yellow; (6) po- 
sition of the flower: axial X terminal; (7) 
length of the stem: 6-7 feet X %-l% feet. In 
each the character named first was dominant in 
the hybrid, and the offspring of the hybrids were 
25% D + 50% D(R) +25% R. 

The same laws have been found to apply to 
some other plants, to inheritance of color in 
mice, of various characters in guinea pigs and 
rabbits, of many characters in poultry, also in 
insects. 
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Mendel explained liis results by assuming that 
the germ cells of the hybrids were not themselves 
hybrid, but consisted of equal numbers of two 
kinds with respect to any pair of corresponding 
characters, half bearing the dominant character 
and half the recessive character in a pure form. 
Thus, there are supposed to be in the hybrids, 
with respect to any pair of characters, equal 
numbers of ovules bearing the D and R charac- 
ters, similarly of pollen grains. Hence it would 
follow that, assuming equal fertility between the 
two kinds of ovules and pollen, the chances of a 
D pollen grain uniting with a D ovule would be 
25% of an R pollen grain uniting with an R 
ovule likewise 25%, but there would be 50% 
D(R)^s formed, wlxich is the observed result. 
This doctrine, according to which the correspond- 
ing pure parental characters dissociate in the 
germ cells of the hybrid, is known as the doctrine 
of the purity of the germ cells, and is commonly 
expressed by saying that the germ cells of hy- 
brids are pure with respect to corresponding 
parental characteristics. This law is really the 
essence of the Mendelian law of inheritance. 

However, it should he noted that a single germ 
cell may bear some dominant and some recessive 
characters; it is rarely or never dominant or 
recessive in all characters. Furthermore, the 
two principles, viz., of dominance and segre- 
gation, are completely distinct and independent. 
It is at least theoretically possible that segrega- 
tion may occur when inheritance is blending or 
particulate; some cases of this kind are actually 
known. Again, while the principle of segrega- 
tion has been demonstrated repeatedly for the 
most diverse organisms and may be used in many 
cases to predict the probable characters of off- 
spring of parents of known pedigree, the doctrine 
of the purity of the germ cells used to explain 
segregation is purely hypothetical and is indeed 
at least partially discr^ited by the phenomena 
of ^‘latency.” (Castle.) This is defined as "a 
condition of inactivity in which a normally dom- 
inant character may exist in a recessive individ- 
ual or gamete.” “Latency of pigment characters 
in albinos is particularly" clear in mice, as shown 
by the investigations of Cu^not (1903), Darbi- 
shire (1904), and especially of Allen (1904). 
For albino mice are, so far as known, wholly un- 
pigmented, yet they ordinarily, perhaps always, 
transmit latent pigment characters, either singly 
or in combinations identical with those occurring 
in pigmented mice.” (Quoted from Castle, 1905.) 
Such “latent” pigment characters may appear in 
crosses between albinos and pigmented animals. 
Thus, the germ cells are certainly not pure with 
respect to the recessive characters in such eases, 
even though such albinos breed true inter se. 

Physical Basis of Heredity. It is an axio- 
matic principle that no character is inherited in 
the sense in which property is inherited, by ac- 
tual transmission. Inheritance, in the biological 
sense, is always by way of the germ and is due 
to the laws of development and growth. Hered- 
ity is due to development from similar germs, 
which have a common origin from a preexisting 
germ. The starting point of the development of 
any individual (asexual and parthenogenetic 
development excepted) is a fertilized ovum which 
is a single cell produced by the union of the un- 
fertilized ovum (maternal germ cell) and sper- 
matozoon (paternal germ cell). The fertilized 
ovum multiplies by repeated division, producing 
a great number of descendants, most of which 
undergo differentiation to form the cells of the 


various tissues of the body, or soma, but one or 
several remain undifferentiated and by subse- 
quent division give rise to the numerous germ 
cells of the individual. These carry on the spe- 
cies by union with germ cells of the opposite 
sex, and the line of germ cells in the new gen- 
eration is preserved in the same way as before. 

Thus, in any line of descent the continuity^ is 
preserved through the germ cells, and heredity 
within the line is due to the continuity of the 
germ cells, -which retain their original properties 
with great constancy. Continuity of germ cells 
is not a matter of conjecture, but of actual ob- 
servation in several cases; while the extremely 
early origin of the germ cells in the embryos of 
most animals renders the theory that they are 
unmodified descendants of the ovum the most 
rational one. Heredity is therefore reduced to 
the laws of growth and development and is read- 
ily understood on the same principle that governs 
the resemblance between two plants growing from 
a common root. 

It will he seen that the conception according 
to which heredity depends upon the continuity 
of the germ cells has far-reaching implications: 
1. It implies a radical distinction between the 
somatic and germinal parts of each individual. 
The individual does not produce the germs where- 
with he perpetuates the species, but the germs 
which his body contains are independent de- 
scendants of the fertilized ovum from which he 
himself arose. The body is a receptacle only for 
this imperishable part. 2. The descendants in- 
herit from the germ; therefore the experiences 
of the particular somatic individual that trans- 
mitted the germ are of no significance for the 
future generation, except so far as they have 
modified the germ. 

Hie theory of continuity of the germinal pro- 
toplasm was first clearly and definitely stated 
by Jaeger (Zoologisohe Brief e, p. 318, Vienna, 
1876) and was subsequently elaborated by Weis- 
mann in his successive writings into a compli- 
cated theory of heredity and development. Dar- 
win’s provisional hypothesis of pangenesis is of 
great historical interest as the first consistent 
attempt in the modern period of biology to con- 
nect the complex phenomenon of heredity under 
some general point of view. The statement of 
the hypothesis in his own words is as follows : “I 
assume that the units” (i.e., the cells) “throw 
off minute granules which are dispersed through- 
out the whole system ; that these, when supplied 
with proper nutriment, multiply by self-division 
and are ultimately developed into units like those 
from which they were originally derived. These 
granules may be called gemmules. They are col- 
lected from^ all parts of the system to constitute 
the sexual* elements, and their development in 
the next generation forms a new being; but they 
are likewise capable of transmission in a dor- 
mant state to future generations and may then 
be developed. Their development depends on 
their union with other partially developed or 
nascent cells which precede them in the regular 
course of growth. . . . Gremmules are supposed 
to be thrown off by every unit, not only during 
adult state, but during each stage of development 
of every organism; but not necessarily during 
the continued existence of the same unit. Lastly, 
I assume that the gemmules in their dormant 
state have a mutual affinity for each other, lead- 
ing to their aggregation into buds or into the 
sexual elements. Hence it is not the reproduc- 
tive organs or buds which generate new organ- 
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isms, but the units of which each individual is 
composed. These assumptions constitute the 
provisional hypothesis which I have called Pan- 
genesis, Views in many respects similar have 
been propounded by various authors,’^ (Dar- 
win, Animals and Plants under Domestication, 
vol. ii, p. 370, New York, 1900.) 

Inheritance of Acquired Characters. This 
has been a much discussed phase of the prob- 
lems of heredity, and the question, May acquired 
characters be inherited? may be said to have 
been provisionally decided in the negative, be- 
cause, in the first place, there is no instance on 
record of the inheritance of any single acquired 
somatic character, and, in the second, no theory 
can be suggested, consistent with our knowledge 
of development, that can explain the mechanism 
of such transmission. It is necessary, however, 
to justify these statements by a brief definition 
of the problem. In the first place, we may define 
an acquired character as a somatic modification 
that may be produced by use or disuse, disease 
or accident, or action of the environment.^ Now 
every acquired character presupposes a disposi- 
tion towards such acquisition inherited from the 
germ; in other words, every acquired character 
has a germinal basis, which is of course in- 
herited, The question of the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters, therefore, resolves itself into 
this: May any modification of a somatic part 
produced by use or disuse, action of the environ- 
ment, disease or accident, produce such modifi- 
cation in the germ as to alter the germinal 
disposition in the same direction? It would 
require the demonstration of some such phenom- 
enon to establish the inheritance of an acquired 
character as such. No such evidence has been 
offered hitherto. 

An apparent effect of environment in heredity 
may be explained in two ways: 1. High devel- 
opment of any somatic character implies an un- 
usual germinal .disposition, and if the acquired 
character serves to insure the propagation of the 
individual possessing it, the unusual germinal 
disposition will be transmitted. Thus, acquired 
characters may serve to foster unusual germinal 
aptitudes by insuring their propagation. 2. The 
germ cells are themselves directly accessible to 
stimuli and may be directly modified thereby. 
Thus, in most animals and plants temperature, 
humidity, or composition of the internal circu- 
lating medium may act directly upon the germ 
cells and cause modification in them. ( See 
Tower, 1907; McDougal, 1906.) Examples of 
the second kind have been cited as demonstrating 
the inheritance of acquired characters, but such 
cases are of course radically different in prin- 
ciple from the definition above. 
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HEREFORD, h6r'e-ford. The capita) of Here- 
fordshire, England, a parliamentary and munici- 
pal borough of great antiquity, and an episcopal 
see, on the Wye, 144 miles west-northwest^ of 
London (Map: England, D 4). The chief build- 
ing is the cathedral, dating from 1079 and the 
fourth church built on the site; it was restored 
in 1856-63. The chapter house contains the 
famous Mappa Mundi (Map of the World) of 
the thirteenth century. Other edifices are the 
Bishop’s Palace, containing a fine Norman hall; 
the Coningsby Hospital (1614), an asylum ior 
old soldiers and servants; the corn exchange, 
the shire hall, and a new town hall (built in 
1904). Hereford has an endowed grammar 
school of the fourteenth century. It owns profit- 
able markets and real estate, gas, water, and 
electric-lighting plant; maintains a fire brigade, 
free library and museum, and the Castle green. 
Its industries and trade are chiefly agriculturall 
The see of Hereford was created in 673; the town 
was a fortified place in the reign of Atlielstan, 
and numerous charters begin with King John. 
For its loyalty and sufferings during the Civil 
War, Charles I bestowed the motto ^Hnvictas 
fidelitaiis prsemium.” Hereford was the birth- 
place of Nell Gwynne and David Garrick. Pop., 
1901, 21,400; 1911, 22,568. Consult Duncumb, 
History and Antiquities of Hereford (Hereford, 
1804; new ed., London, 1882), and Fisher, Here- 
ford Cathedral (ib., 1898). 

HEREFORD CATTLE. See Cattle. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. An inland county in 
the west of England, bounded on the west by 
South Wales and on the east by the counties 
of Worcester and Gloucester (Map: England, 
D 4). The surface of the county is hilly, with 
occasional valleys. Among the chief hill ranges 
are the Black Moimtains on the west and the 
Malvern Hills on the east border. The Wye and 
its affluents, with the Lugg, the Arrow, and the 
Teme, are the principal rivers. Herefordshire 
is essentially an agricultural county, with four- 
fifths of its area of 842 square miles under cul- 
tivation. Camden said of it that '^for wheat, 
wool, and water it yieldeth to no shire in 
England.” It is also famous for its perry and 
cider. Pop., 1901, 114,125; 1911, 114,269. Cap- 
ital, Hereford. 

Herefordshire formed a portion of the territory 
of the ancient Silures and was conquered by the 
Romans about 73 a.d. During the heptarchy it 
was included in Mercia. Prom its position on 
the Welsh border — ^a portion of the county being 
included in the debatable land called the 
"Marches” — ^Herefordshire was long the scene of 
frequent contests. Consult Victoria History of 
the County of Hereford (London, 1908). 

HEREMANS, her^c-mans, Jacob Frans Jan 
(1825-84). A Dutch philologist, born at Ant- 
werp, He studied at the Antwerp Athenaeum 
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and in 1843 Avas appointed assistant librarian of 
the city. In 1864 he was appointed professor of 
the Butch language and literature at the Uni- 
versity of Ghent. He was a specialist also in 
Flemish literature and wrote biographies of the 
Flemish poets Ledeganek (1847) and Van Rijs- 
Avijck (1850) and of the historian David (1868). 
His other books include; N ederlandsche dichter- 
halle (2 vols., 1858-64 ) ; Hoffmann van Falters- 
lehen en de nederlandsche letterkunde (1874) ; 
Over' den invloed van N oord-N ederland op de let- 
terkunde in de zuidelijke provincien gedurende 
het tijdperk 1^15~S0 (1874) — all* on literary 
topics; and H ederlandsche spraakleer (1846); 
H ederlandsche metriek (1862); and his Dutch- 
French dictionary (1865-69). He founded the 
Nederlandsch Museum, a Flemish review, in 1874. 

HERENHIUS. See Coenificius. 

HEREH^HIUS SEHE'CIO. A Roman ora- 
tor, upholder of the Republican ideals. He is 
often mentioned in the letters of Pliny the 
Younger, with whom he was associated in the 
prosecution and condemnation of Bsebius Massa 
in 93 A.D. See Helvidius Pbiscus. 

HERERO, ha-ra^r6. A tribe speaking a 
Bantu language and occupying a portion of 
German Southwest Africa. They were greatly 
reduced in the insurrection of 1903-04, possibly 
to one-half or even one-third of their original 
number. In 1908 those seeking shelter in gov- 
ernment and missionary stations were estimated 
at 16,000. 

The Herero differ from all other Bantu- 
speaking tribes in their ignorance of agriculture 
when discovered by the whites. They are essen- 
tially a pastoral people; and this fact, together 
with a supposedly nonnegroid cast of features, 
had led Passarge to suggest that they are of 
Hamitic origin. At all events, it must be con- 
ceded that their own traditions indicate a rela- 
tively recent immigration into the southwest, 
and there is evidence of relationship with the 
tribes to the east, in the vicinity of Lake 
Tanganyika. 

For food the Herero depend on the milk, not 
meat, supplied by their stock, and to a lesser 
extent on the products of the chase. The abo- 
riginal dress is of skin; the women are distin- 
guished by a unique headgear — a leather helmet 
decorated with strings of beads or shells, from 
the back of which there rise three peaks shaped 
like asses^ ears. Their huts are beehive-shaped 
and are covered with hides during the rainy 
season. Assegai spears and knobkerries serve 
as weapons. 

Sociologically the Herero are of special in- 
terest mainly as following at the same time 
both maternal and paternal descent: they are 
divided into about 10 elans of doubtful fxmction 
with matrilineal descent, while affiliation with 
one of the 15 religious organizations depends on 
the father’s membership. These religious bodies 
have distinctive taboos, largely of a dietary 
character. The kinship terminology is of the 
classificatory .type. The custom of cross-cousin 
marriages — ^i.e., unions between children of a 
brother and a sister, but never of two brothers 
or two sisters — ^is generally practiced. 

Among the religious usages the maintenance 
of a sacred fire by the chief’s daughter was a 
distinctive peculiarity. Extinction of the fire 
.was believed to augur tribal extermination. 
Consult Hanz Schinz, Deutsch Sudwest-AfriJca 
(Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1891), and S. Passarge, 
Siidafrika (ib., 1908). 


HEREROLAHD, ha-ra''r6-lant, or Damara- 
LAND. A northern part of German Southwest 
Africa (q.v.), inhabited by the Herero (q.v.) or 
Ovaherero tribe. 

HER'ESY (OF. heresie, Fr. heresie, from Lat. 
Jiceresis, school of thought, from Gk. aLp€<ns, hai- 
resis, choice, from aipelv, hairein, to take) . The 
name given to religious opinion held AA’ithin the 
Church and declared by ecclesiastical authority 
to be erroneous and contrary to the accepted 
standards of the Church. In the Septuagint 
the word is used without sinister meaning of the 
various Jewish parties — Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essenes — and similarly in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Paul employs it to denote the party 
divisions into which the Corinthian Christians 
have fallen, and he rebukes them because they 
destroy the unity of Christ’s flock. , Once only 
in the New Testament (2 Peter ii. 1) has the 
word its later meaning of lorong belief. For 
some time the boundary line between right and 
wrong doctrine, orthodoxy and heresy, was not 
perfectly clear; but a distinction Avas soon ren- 
dered possible by the groAvth of ancient Catholic 
Christianity. Before the close of the second 
century the bishops had begun to test doctrinal 
soundness by the Rule of Faith (q.v.) and the 
Canon of Scripture as standards, the interpreta- 
tion of Avhich Avas held to rest with themselves. 
Thus judged, the Gnostics (q.v.) are heretics to 
Irenseus (180) and Tertullian (c.200), both of 
Avffiom Avrote treatises against heretics. 

Beginning with Nicsea (325), the ecumenical 
councils gave united expression to the doctrinal 
belief of Christendom, so that the determination 
of what constituted heresy became much easier 
than before. With the adoption of Christianity 
as the state religion under Constantine, the civil 
government was led to take cognizance of heresy, 
on the ground that it imperiled the public AA^el- 
fare. The first Imperial edicts to be mentioned 
in this connection are those of Constantine 
against the Donatists (q.v.) in 316. Under 
succeeding emperors similar decrees become fre- 
quent and increasingly severe. Especially im- 
portant are the edicts of Theodosius the Great, 
who set about enforcing orthodoxy throughout 
his whole Empire and made heresy a capital 
crime in 382. St. Augustine lent his support to- 
a policy of coercion and sought to rest it upon 
the authority of Christ, who said: ‘^Compel them 
to come in” (Luke xiv. 23). The first Christian 
to suffer death for his belief, at the hands of 
fellow Christians, was the Spaniard Priscillian 
(q.v.), who was charged Avith holding doctrines 
akin to those of Maiiichseism ( q.v. ) . Priscillian 
was executed at Treves, in 385, by order of the 
usurping Emperor Maximus. In the sixth cen- 
tury Justinian, the great codifier of Roman law, 
collected the Imperial edicts against heresy in 
the first book of his celebrated Codex. The 
spirit which had already taken possession of the 
Christian Church is well illustrated by the say- 
ing of Pope Gelasius I (492-496) : ^Toleration 
of heretics is more injurious than the worst 
devastation of the provinces by the barbarians.” 

Antiheretical laws were more fully developed 
from the eleventh century onward, when the va- 
rious sects of the Cathari (q.v.) began to infest 
southern Europe. It was in connection with the 
Albigensian Crusade (see Albigenses), in the 
thirteenth century, that the Dominican courts of 
inquisition were established. (See Inquisition.) 
During this period the close alliance between 
Empire and Papacy made it possible for each to 
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aid tile other in detecting and punishing offend- 
ers. The penalties for heresy included loss of 
civil rights, banishment, and confiscation of 
property. In addition, the Church could inflict 
punishments of her own, such as excommunica- 
tion. A clergyman, if convicted, could be deposed 
and degraded from office. Like treason, heresy 
was construed as a capital offense. But it was 
an established Catholic axiom that “the Church 
does not thirst for blood/' According to medi- 
aeval usage, therefore, a heretic, declared guilty 
by the ecclesiastical courts, was handed over to 
“the secular arm" for execution. The earliest 
recorded instance of the legal use of burning, as 
a form of inflicting the death penalty, occurs in 
Lombardy in 1224. The English law, de hceretico 
comhurendo, was enacted in 1401, in which year 
the first burning in England took place. The 
last execution by this means in England was in 
1612. 

According to the canon law, “formal heresy" 
{hmresis formalis externa) exists, in the case 
of a baptized Christian, when he consciously 
adopts and persistently maintains an opinion 
known to he contrary to the doctrinal standards 
of the Church. What is called “material heresy" 
consists in falling into heretical opinion through 
ignorance, and this is an offense of far less grav- 
ity. Previous to the Protestant Beformation the 
Church was in a better position to carry out a 
systematic policy of repression than it has been 
since. In most modern governments church and 
state are so far separated that the state takes 
no cognizance of heresy. It remains solely a 
matter of ecclesiastical discipline. See Dis- 
cipline, Ecclesiastical. 

Different churches differ widely in the extent 
to which they attempt to control the belief of 
their adherents. The most effectual system is 
that of the Roman Catholic church, which in 
its modem form goes back to the establishment 
of the Congregation of the Holy Office in 1542. 
For many years (from Urban V in 1364 to Clem- 
ent XIV in 1769) the papal bull, In Coena Do- 
mini, which enumerated the heresies condemned 
by the Church, was publicly read in Rome on 
Maundy Thursday. More recently the Pope has 
sometimes felt compelled to warn the faithful 
.against prevalent error, which, if adopted and 
persisted in, might become open heresy. Thus, 
Pope Pius IX published his celebrated Syllabus 
of Errors in 1864, condemning 80 current opin- 
ions as erroneous; and Pius X, the encyclical 
Pascendi, in 1907, against the positions of the 
Modernists. 

Some of the Protestant reformers held almost 
as stringent views respecting the repression of 
heresy as did their Catholic contemporaries. 
Calvin approved the execution of Servetus (q.v.), 
and Beza and Melanchthon defended it. But 
most Protestants have gi*adually tended to rest 
satisfied with securing, by means of adequate 
tests, a reasonable degree of theological uniform- 
ly amon^ the clergy, timsting the laity to con- 
form their belief to that of their spiritual 
leaders. Heresy trials have occurred in several 
denominations in recent times, but their outcome 
does not encourage the hope that doctrinal agree- 
ment can be promoted by such means. The Prot- 
estmit churches of to-day show an increasing 
aversion to the thought of trying men for their 
beliefs, and a desire to emphasize their funda- 
mental principle of the right of private judg- 
ment, which was asserted at the Reformation. 
With the denial of ecclesiastical authority over 


belief, heresy, in its traditional meaning, has 
become a word without present significance in 
the Protestant world. 

Bibliography. Burton, Heresies of the Apos- 
tolic Age (London, 1829), which contains a bibli- 
ography; Hahn, GescMchte der Ketzer im Mit- 
telalter (Stuttgart, 1846-50) ; for a history of 
the heresies down to the Protestant Reformation, 
Harnack, History of Dogma (Boston, 1804- 
1900) ; Lea, History of the Inquisition in the 
Middle Ages (New York, 1906). For the Catho- 
lic view, De Cauzons, Histoire de Vinquisition en 
France (Paris, 1909); Van Espen, Jus Ecclesi- 
asticum (Cologne, 1702), especially on the legal 
aspects of heresy; Hinschius, Kirclienrecht der 
KathoUken und Protestanten (Berlin, 1869-97) ; 
White, History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology (New York, 1896). See Heretic. 

HERMETIC. A person within the Church 
holding an erroneous religious belief or one con- 
trary to the standards of the Church. (See 
Heresy.) The most important of the individu- 
als and sects commonly classed as heretical may 
be thus enumerated. The early orthodox writers 
represent Simon Magus ( Acts viii ) as the father 
of heresies. After him, in the first two Chris- 
tian centuries, come Menander, Cerinthus, the 
Ebionites, Nieolaitans, Nazarenes, and Elkesaites 
(Judaizing parties). In the second century, the 
Gnostics, Saturnilus, Basilides, Valentinus, Ptol- 
emseus, Marcus, and Heracleon; the antinomian 
sects of Ophites, Cainites, and Sethians, with 
whom we may class Carpocrates; the representa- 
tives of the ascetic tendency, Tatian and the En- 
eratites; Marcion, and his followers, the Mar- 
eionites; Montanus and the Montanists; the 
Alogi, of Asia Minor (who rejected the Logos 
idea and the fourth Gospel) ; and among the 
earlier Monarchians, Tlieodotus of Byzantium, 
Theodotus the money changer, Artemon, Praxcas, 
and NoStus of Smyrna. In the third century, 
Sabellius, Paul of Samosata, Manx (from whom 
come the Manichseans), Novatian and his ad- 
herents. In the fourth century, the Arians ( who 
opposed the Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity), 
the (schismatic) Donatists, who run over into 
the fifth century, the Macedonians, and the Apol- 
linarians. In the fifth centuiy, in the East, the 
Nestorians, Eutychians, Monophysites, and Ori- 
genists (all of whom were heterodox in Chifis- 
tology) ; in the West, the Pelagians and Semi- 
Pelagians, all of whom were combated by St. 
Augustine. The Semi-Pelagians run over into 
the sixth century. In the seventh century, tlie 
Monothelites (logical successors to the Mo- 
nophysites). In the eighth, the Paulicians of 
Armenia, descended from an ancient adoptionist 
type of Christianity, whose origin is perhaps to 
be sought in the teaching of Paul of, Samosata. 
In the eleventh century we find the Euchites, in- 
accurately described as Manichseans. In the 
twelfth, the Bogomiles, Petrobrusians, Catliari, 
and Waldenses (the last two having a consider- 
able period of activity). In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the important and numerous Albigenses. 
In the fourteenth, the Friends of God and the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, and (in England) 
Wiclif and the Lollards.^ In the fifteenth, Huss 
and the Hussites, Taborites, Calixtines, Jerome 
of Prague, and the Bohemian Brethren. Savona- 
rola (q.v.) was condemned as a heretic. In the 
sixteenth century came the Protestant move- 
ment. The reformers were technically heretics 
so long as they remained in the Church, for they 
upheld views contrary to the currently accepted 
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interpretation of the standards of the Church. 
When they went out and organized churches of 
their own, they became schismatics. Their own 
members who denied their standards became in 
turn heretics, like the early Unitarians within 
the Congregational churches in New England, 
with whom Trinitarian Congregationalists re- 
fused to fellowship. The heretic has been so 
often the prophet of the future that a certain 
glory has gathered about the word; but it does 
not necessarily follow because a man differs 
from the past that the future will agree with 
him. 

The great change in the ecclesiastical situation 
wrought in the sixteenth century, and the speedy 
legalizing of new church organizations, has made 
the whole problem of heresy a different one since 
that time. See the various titles mentioned in 
this articje; and, for bibliography, see Hebesy. 

HERETIC BAPTISM. One of the great 
questions in the Christian Church of the third 
century relating to the reception into the Church 
of those who had been baptized by heretics. Up 
to that time it -would seem that the baptism of 
such persons had been accepted, and the rite had 
not been repeated. Clement of Alexandria (died 
C.215), it is true, in passing calls ‘‘heretic bap- 
tism not proper and true water but he does 
not say that it was invalid, and the universal 
practice was to consider it valid. But in the 
early part of the third century Agrippinus, 
Bishop of Carthage, took opposite ground, influ- 
enced perhaps by Tertullian, who says : “Heretics 
have no fellowship in our discipline. . . . There- 
fore their baptism is not one with ours ... a 
baptism which, since they have it not duly, doubt- 
less they have not at all.’’ This Agrippinus pre- 
sided over a synod held in Carthage between 218 
and 222 which pronounced heretic baptism in- 
valid, and the same declaration was made by 
two Asia Minor synods held about this time. It 
then became the practice in Carthage and else- 
where to rebaptize those received into the Church 
from the heretical sects, ‘on the ground that the 
baptism which they had received was no baptism. 

But the Roman church, and apparently the 
majority of the churches in the West, dissented 
from Agrippinus, considering that the use by 
heretics of the baptismal formula made their 
baptism valid. In so acting these churches fol- 
lowed precedent, and instituted the practice since 
followed by the Roman Catholic church through- 
out the world. 

When Cyprian, the great Bishop of Carthage, 
came into his see (in the year 248-249) he ac- 
cepted the view of the Carthaginian church, and 
when it was criticized he called synods, in 255 
and 256, which confirmed the practice of rebap- 
tism of converts from the heretics. Pope Stephen 
refused to confirm the decision of the African 
synods and wrote back severely reprimanding 
their action. 

The position of Stephen found vigorous sup- 
porters and probably little opposition in the 
Western church generally. Thus, Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippo (died 430), the final teacher of 
the Western church, lays down the same doctrine 
in writing against Petilian the Donatist: “When 
the water of baptism is given to any one in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit, it is neither ours nor yours, but His 
of whom it was said to John, ‘Upon whom thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining on 
Him, the same is H^ who baptizeth with the 
Holy Spirit.’” 


But Cyprian's view was accepted and defended 
in many places, and universally by the Dona- 
tists, against whom Augustine wrote De Bap- 
tismo contra Donatistas, 

The Eastern church has followed Cyprian 
rather than Stephen in denying validity to heret- 
ical baptism and insisting upon an orthodox in- 
terpretation of the baptismal formula. That this 
was early the ease is shown by the remark of 
Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem (died 386) : “We may 
not receive baptism twice or thrice . . . for 
there is only one baptism . . . heretics, however, 
are rebaptized since the first [so called] baptism 
was no baptism”; by the council in the Apostolic 
Constitutions, of uncertain date, but probably 
prior to the sixth century, which affirms the 
same doctrine; and yet more strongly by the 
command in the Apostolic Canons, dating from 
the same period: “If a bishop or presbyter . . . 
does not baptize him who is polluted by the un- 
godly [i.e., has received heretical baptism], let 
him be deprived.” Athanasius (died 373) and 
the Council of Nicsea (325) take the same view; 
but the Council of Laodicea (somewhere between 
343 and 381 ) distinguishes between heretics upon 
the ground of their position respecting the Trin- 
ity, enjoining rebaptism upon those who came 
into the Catholic church from the Montanists 
(canon 8), but not upon those from the Nova- 
tians or Quartodecimans (canon 7). 

Thus the West universally accepted the teach- 
ing of Stephen, that where baptism was admin- 
istered in the name of the Trinity it is valid; 
while the East qualified it by insisting that the 
person baptizing must be orthodox as to the 
Trinity, otherwise the baptism was invalid. The 
present teaching o^ Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants is that of Pope Stephen; while in the 
Orthodoso Confession of the Greek Chur oh direct 
mention is made of the necessity of an orthodox 
interpretation of the formula, and the same is 
implied in the Longer Catechism of the Eastern 
Church. If the validity of the baptism is in 
doubt, a conditional baptism may be adminis- 
tered; and this is usually done in the case of 
converts to the Catholic church in the United 
States. See Donatists; Novatians. 

HEREWARH, hgr'e-werd. An English out- 
law who has passed into legend as the last 
champion of Saxon England against the Nor- 
mans. He was a native of Lincolnshire and ap- 
pears in Domesday as the owner of lands in a 
number of places in that shire. In 1070 Here- 
ward headed a revolt among the inhabitants of 
Peterborough and with the aid of a Danish fleet 
burned the town and plundered the abbey. He 
then retreated to the Isle of Ely, among the fens, 
where for more than a year he held out against 
the Normans. Here he was joined by a number 
of Saxon leaders, among them Morkere the former 
Earl of Mercia. He was finally driven from his 
refuge by William the Conqueror. Hereward's 
subsequent career is unknown, but it would seem 
that he made his peace with the King, who em- 
ployed him in his wars in Normandy. The sur- 
name of Wake or Watchful dates from a much 
later period. Charles Kingsley has depicted 
Hereward as “the last of the English” in fiis 
novel Hereward the Wake. Consult: Freeman, 
History of the Norman Conquest, vol. iv (Oxford, 
1876) ; Round, Feudal England (London, 189n) ; 
Davis, England under the Normans and Ange- 
vins (New York, 1905). 

HERFORD, her'f6rt. The capital of a dis- 
trict in the Province of Westphalia, Prussia, sit- 
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Tiated at the junction of the Aa and the Werre, 
10 miles from Bielefeld (Map; Prussia, 0 2). 
It is a town of great antiquity and contains an 
old twelfth-century Muusterkirche, a thirteenth- 
century church, a Gymnasium founded in 1540, 
and a theatre. It has also an agricultural and 
trade school and a teachers’ institute. The chief 
manufactures of the town are linen, cotton goods, 
agricultural machinery, sewing machines, furni- 
ture, clothing, chocolate, and confectionery, 
cigars, tobacco, and carpets. The trade is im- 
portant. Herford is supposed to owe its origin 
to the convent founded in 822, whose abbess en- 
joyed a princely rank. The convent was abol- 
ished in 1803. Pop., 1900, 25,109; 1910, 32,546, 
mostly Protestants. 

HEBEOED^ her'ford, Beateice ( ?- ) . 

An American monologuist, sister of Oliver Her- 
ford. She was born in Manchester, England, 
spent her early years in the United States, and 
was again in England from 1893 to 1897. In the 
latter year she married Sidney Willard Hayward, 
of Wayland, Mass., where she afterward resided. 
Her debut as a monologuist was made in Lon- 
don. The best known of her very clever mono- 
logues (written as well as presented by her) are 
''The Shop Girl” and "A Sociable Seamstress.” 
A volume of these sketches, entitled Monologues, 
was published in 1908. 

HEBEOBD, hgi/ford or har'ford, Chaeles 
Habold (1853- ). An English scholar, born 

at Manchester and educated at Cambridge and 
in Germany. He was appointed professor of 
English language and literature at University 
College, Aberystwyth, Wales, in 1887; lectured 
at Oxford in 1897, at Baltimore and Chicago in 
1900; and in 1906 was profetsor of English lit- 
erature at the University of Manchester. In 
1885 he founded the English Goethe Society. 
Painstaking scholarship appears in his contri- 
butions to the Dictionary of National Biography, 
in his Studies in the Literary Relations of Eng- 
land and Germany in the Siicteenth Century 
(1886), Age of Wordsworth (1897), and his 
Robert Browning (1904). He translated Ibsen’s 
Brand in the original metres (1893) and Lovers 
Comedy (1900). He also edited the "Eversley” 
Shakespeare in 1902, In 1911 appeared his 
Memoir of W. JS. Herford. 

HEBEOBD, Heineich von. See Heineich 
VON Heeeoed. 

HEBEOBD^ her'ford, Olives (1863- ). 

An American artist and writer, brother of Bea- 
trice Herford. He was educated at Lancaster 
College, England, and at Antioch (Ohio) Col- 
lege, and studied art at the Slade School, Lon- 
don, and at the Aeademie Julian, Paris. His 
work as an illustrator has a drollery of an orig- 
inal flavor, and his humor of the pencil happily 
and fittingly supplements the individual and ec- 
centric comicality and whimsicality of his writ- 
ings in prose and verse. The following include 
representative examples of the work done by 
him in his two fields of activity: The Bashful 
Earthquake and Other Fables and (1898) ; 

Alphabet of Celebrities ( 1899 ) ; A Child's Primer 
of Natural History (1899) ; Overheard in a Gar- 
den (1900) ; Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten 
(1904) ; Cupid's Almanack (1908) ; Simple Jog- 
raphy (1909); Happif Days (1911); The Myth- 
ological Zoo (1912); The Jingle- Jungle Book 
(1£^) J Capers: His Haps and Mishaps (1914). 

HEEGEEBOTHEB, hgr'gen-re'tgr, Joseph 
i 1824-^90) . A Catholic theologian of Bavaria.* 


He was born at Wurzburg and studied theology 
there and in Rome. He became a priest in 1848, 
instructor at Munich in 1850, and in 1852 pro- 
fessor of Church law and history at Wurzburg. 
In 1868 Pius IX made him a member of the 
canonical commission for the Vatican Council. 
He is best known for his Anti- Janus (1870), an 
answer to Dollinger’s Janus, and the Kritik 
der von DdlUngerschen Erhlarung vom 28. 
Mars 1S71 (1871). In 1879 he was made Car- 
dinal. He was specially interested in the sepa- 
ration of the Greek and Roman churches. 
Among his historical works are: Dcr Kirchen- 
staat seit der fransosischen Revolution (1860) ; 
Photius Patriarch von Constantinopel (3 vols., 
1867-69) ; KathoUsche Kirche und GhristUcher 
Staat in ihrer gesohichtlichen EntwickeJung und 
in Besiehung auf die Fragen der Gegenwart 
(1872-7C) ; Handbuch der allgemeinen Kirchen- 
geschichte (last ed., 1884-86) ; Kardinal Maury 
(1878); Abriss der Papstgesohichte (1879); 
Leonis X, Pontifiois Maasimi, Regesta ( 1884-91) ; 
and two volumes of continuation of Hefele’s 
History of the Council (1887-90). Consult 
Steiner, "Kardinal Hergenrother,” in Episkopat 
der Gegenwart (Wurzburg, 1876), and Stam- 
minger, Zum Geddchtnisse Kardinal Hergenrb- 
thers (Freiburg, 1892). 

HEB HOB, hgr hor, or Smendes. An Egyp- 
tian king, of the twelfth century B.C., founder 
of the twenty-first dynasty, originally chief 
priest of Ammon. He* built much at Karnak, 
and it was he who stored awhy the royal mum- 
mies discovered by Brugsch Bey in 1881. 

HEBICABT-EEBBAHB, A'r6'kar^-fS.'riiN', 
Louis Etienne ERANgois, Vioomte de Thuby 
(1776-1854). A French engineer and agricul- 
turist, born in Paris and educated there, at 
the School of Mines. From 1809 to 1830 he was 
inspector general of quarries and for the last 
seven years of this period was director of works. 
He was a deputy in 1815-27 and in 1824 was 
elected to the Academy -of Sciences. He contrib- 
uted to the Journal des Mines (1799-1815), to 
the Annales des Mines, and to the Annales de la 
Societe d' Horticulture ; and wrote Descriptions 
des catacombes de Paris (1815), Considerations 
sur les puits fores (2d ed., 1829), and Du des- 
sechement des terres cultivables (1831). 

HEBICAXTLT, fiWk6 (De Ricault), 
Charles Joseph (1823-99). A French histo- 
rian and romancer, born at Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
He began his literary career by writing for the 
Revue des Deux Mondes and other journals, and 
for seven years (1883-90) he conducted one he 
had himself founded, the Revue de la Revolu- 
tion. His novels include: La fills aux bleuets 
(1860) ; Un gentilhomme catholique (1863) ; La 
reine sauvage (1869) ; Les cousins de Normandie 
(1874) ; Le premier amour de lord Saint-Albans 
(1879) ; Le dernier amour de lord Saint-Albans 
(1879) ; Aventures de deux Parisiennes pendant 
la Terreur (1881) ; Tine reine de thidtre (1881) ; 
while the best of historical work is to be found 
in Origine de Vipopee frangaise et son histoire 
au moyen dge (1860); La France guerribre 
(1867) ; Histoire nationale des na/uf rages et 
aventures de mer (1870) ; Thermidor, Paris en 
179Jf (1872) ; La RSvolution, 1789-1882 (1882) ; 
Histoire anecdotique c?e la France (1887-90). 
He edited the works of Gringoire, Cltoent 
Marot, and Charles d’Orl4ans. 

HEBIHG, hgr^'ing, Carl (1860- ). An 

American electrical engineer, born in Philadel- 
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phia. He graduated in 1880 (M. E., 1887) from 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he was 
an instructor for several years, and studied also 
at Darmstadt, Germany. Engaged in the prac- 
tice of electrical engineering at Frankfort, Ger- 
many, and in Philadelphia, he made a specialty 
of electric furnaces and electrolytic corrosion. 
He served^ as delegate and juror of awards at 
nine expositions, in 1901 was decorated with the 
Legion of Honor of France, and was elected 
president of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers in 1900 and of the American Electro- 
chemical Society in 1906. The University of 
Pennsylvania conferred on him an honorary B.Sc. 
in 1912. He compiled a Digest of JElcctrical Lit- 
erature and is author of Principles of Dynamo- 
Electric Machines (1888; 5th ed., 1890) ; Univer- 
sal Wiring Computer (1891); Ready Reference 
Tables (1904). 

HEBIHG, ha'ring, Coitstantin (1800-80). 
A German- American physician. He was horn in 
Oschatz, Saxony; studied medicine and surgery 
at Leipzig, Wurzburg, and Dresden, and soon af- 
terward became a convert to homoeopathy. In 
1833 he emigrated to America and settled in 
Philadelphia, where he founded the first Ameri- 
can homoeopathic school, and from 1845 to 1860 
was professor of the institutes of medicine and 
materia medica in that institution. His works 
include: Rise and Progress of Homoeopathy 
(1834) ; Effects of Snake Poison (1837) ; Guid- 
ing Symptoms and Analytical Therapeutics 
(1875). 

HEB'IHG, Daniel Websteb (1850- ). 

An American physicist and university dean. 
He was born in Washington Co., Md., graduated 
Ph.B. in 1872 and C.E. in 1878 from the Shef- 
field Scientific School (Yale), and was fellow in 
engineering at Johns Hopkins University in 
1876-78. He was professor of mathematics at 
Western Maryland College in 1880-84, professor 
of physics at the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania (now University .of Pittsburgh) in 
1884-85, and professor of physics and applied 
mechanics after 1885 and dean after 1902 at New 
York University. Besides his scientific mono- 
graphs on church acoustics, compressed air, and 
X-rays, he is author of Essentials of Physics for 
College Students (1912). 

HEBING, ha'ring, Ewald (1834- ). A 

German physiologist and psychologist. He was 
born at Alt-Gersdorf in Saxony on Aug. 5, 1834, 
practiced medicine in Leipzig in 1860, and be- 
came docent in physiology at the university there 
in 1862. Three years later he was appointed pro- 
fessor of physiology at the medico surgical Jo- 
sephs-Akademie, Vienna. From 1870 to 1895 
he occupied a similar position at the German 
University at Prague, and in 1895 he was called 
to Leipzig. His chief works are: Beitrdge zur 
Physiologie (1861); Die Lehre vom binocularen 
Sehen ( 1868 ) ; TJeber das Gedachtnis als eine all- 
gemeine Eunktion der organisierten Materie 
(1870; Eng. trans.. On Memory as a General 
Function Organized Matter, 1897; 4th ed., 
enlarged, 1913) ; Grundzilge einer Theorie des 
Temperatursinnes (1877) ; Zur Lehre vom Licht- 
sinne (1878) ; ^^Baumsinn des Auges — ^Augenbe- 
wegungen^’ (1879), ^‘Temperatursinn” (1880) — 
both in Hermann, Handbuch der Physiologie; 
Ueber Weiotons Gesetz der Farbenmischung 
(1887); Zur Theorie der R erventhdtigheit 
(1899) ; Grundzilge der Lehre vom Lichtsinn 
(1905-11). He also wrote many articles upon 
topics connected with visual theory. 

^ VoL. XI.— 14 


Hering won a high place among psychologists 
by his contributidns to psychophysics. His 
name is especially associated with four features 
of this science, by (1) his investigations into 
visual space perception, wherein be argued for 
the nativistic or physiological theory against 
the ^‘empiristic” position of Helmholtz; (2) his 
treatise on memory as a general function of or- 
ganized matter; (3) his criticism of Feehner’s 
interpretation of '‘Weber’s law”; and (4) bis 
theory of color vision, which stands out -in sharp 
rivalry with that of Helmholtz. Nearly all sub- 
sequent theories may be regarded as improvements 
upon, or modifications of, these two theories. 
Hering’s cardinal postulates are: (1) an inde- 
pendent light process (grays) ; (2) a paired 

arangement of the constituent processes (white 
black, red green, yellow blue) ; and (3) an an- 
tagonistic relation between the colors of each 
pair. The advantages of this theory as an ex- 
planation of the psychological phenomena of 
vision have won for Hering, in principle, the 
support of the great majority of psychologists. 

HEB'ING, Rudolph (1847- ) . An Amer- 

ican engineer, bom in Philadelphia. He gradu- 
ated at the Polytechnic School in Dresden, 
Germany, and from 1868 on was employed in im- 
portant hydraulic and sanitary engineering work 
for cities throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. In 1881 he prepared, for the National Board 
of Health, a comprehensive report on the sewer- 
age of European cities. As consulting engineer, 
he published also special reports on water sup- 
ply and purification, sewerage and sewage treat- 
ment, the collection and disposal of garbage and 
other city refuse. In 1913-14 he was president 
of the American Public Health Association. 

HEBINGSDOBE, ha'rings-dOrf. The prin- 
cipal German summer resort on the Baltic coast, 
situated on the island of Usedom in the Prussian 
Province of Pomerania, 40 miles from Stettin. 
On the land side it is surrounded by a fine beech 
forest, has numerous fine villas and hotels, and 
is visited by about 15,000 people annually. Pop., 
874. 

HEBINGTON, hSr^ng-ton. A city in Dickin- 
son Co., Kans., 81 miles southwest of Topeka, on 
the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, and the 
Missouri Pacific railroads (Map: Kansas, E 5). 
It is in a farming district and has railroad shops 
and a Carnegie library. The water wrks and 
electric-light plant are owned by the city. Pop,, 
1900, 1607; 1910, 3273. 

HEBIOT, hSr^-ot (AS. heregeatu, military 
apparel, from here, Goth, harjis, OHG. heri, Ger. 
Eeer^ OChurch Slav, kara, OPruss. karjis, OPers. 
k&ra, army + geatu, equipment). In old Eng- 
lish law, a customary tribute of goods and chat- 
tels, payable to the lord of the fee on the death 
of a freehold tenant. It may have had its origin 
in the practice of returning to the lord the mar- 
tial equipment which he had furnished to his 
vassal. But in course of time it came to be re- 
garded as a form of relief (q.v.), payable by the 
heir on succeeding to the inheritance, as a sort 
of inheritance tax or death duty. If a vassal 
fell in battle in the service of his lord, no heriot 
was demanded. As hexiots were due only of 
tenants who held by knight’s service, they disap- 
peared with the abolition of military tenures. 
Nominally, however, the right still exists in 
England in connection with copyhold estates, hut 
it is in practice obsolete. See Tribute. 

ECEBIOT, h6r^-ot, George (1563-1624). A 
Scottish goldsmith and philanthropist, founder 
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of Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh, He was the son 
of a goldsmith of Edinburgh and followed his 
father^s business. In 1597 he was appointed 
goldsmith to Anne of Denmark, consort of James 
VI of Scotland, and four years afterward to the 
King, on whose accession, in 1603, to the English 
throne, Heriot went to London, where as court 
jeweler and banker he amassed a large fortune. 
Of this he left £23,625 to the town council of 
Edinburgh for the education of the children of 
decayed burgesses and freemen of that city. Ac- 
cording to his will, the hospital or school which 
he wished to found was to be in imitation of 
Christ’s Hospital, London. The school was 
opened in 1659; in 1885 it was reorganized for 
secondary and higher branches. In 1902 the 
funds yielded upward of £50,000 and, besides sup- 
porting the original foundation, furnished many 
scholarships at the Heriot- Watt College, the uni- 
versity, and other schools of Edinburgh. Heriot 
figures as “Jingling Geordie” in Scott’s Fortunes 
of "Nigel (Edinburgh, 1822). Consult William 
Steven, Eistory of George Eeriot's Eospital 
with a Memoir of the Founder (3d ed., Edin- 
burgh, 1872), and Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh 
Almcmach (ib., 1888). 

HERIOT, Geoeob (1766-1844). A Canadian 
soldier and author, born on the Isle of Jersey. 
In 1799 he was at Quebec in the Ordnance De- 
partment, The following year he was appointed 
Deputy Postmaster-General and held the position 
for six years. He became a soldier during the 
War of 1812, was next in command to De Sala- 
berry at the battle of Chateauguay, and in 1841 
was promoted a major general of militia. He 
represented Drummond County (1830-34) in the 
Lower Canada Legislature and wrote a Eistory 
of Canada (2 vols., 1804), wherein he is largely 
indebted to Charlevoix, and also Travels through 
the Canadas (1807). 

HERIOT, John (1760-1833). A Scottish au- 
thor, born at Haddington. He was educated at 
Edinburgh High School and University, but left 
without graduating on account of lack of means, 
and went to London. Here he entered the marine 
service, was made a lieutenant at the age of 18, 
was in several of the naval engagements of 
the period, and was wounded in Rodney’s fight 
with the French under De Guichen (April 17, 
1780) . When the war was over, Heriot was re- 
tired upon half pay, which he supplemented by 
making light literature out of his heavy experi- 
ences, such as The Sorrows of the Eeart (1787) 
and The Ealf-Pay Officer (1789) ; but more im- 
portant is his Account of Gibraltar (1792). Af- 
ter starting and editing two newspapers, he re- 
tired into government positions, and from ‘I8 10 
to 1816 lived in' Barbados as deputy paymaster- 
general of the troops in the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands. The last 17 years of his life he 
spent in Chelsea Hospital, where he was 
comptroller. 

HERI-RUD, hSr'4f-rood' (Lat. Arius). A 
river of Central Asia, rising in the Koh-i-Baba 
Range of the Hindu Kush Mountains, 150 miles 
west of Kabul (Map: Afghanistan, L and M 5). 
It flows through Afghanistan, for more than 300 
miles through a fertile and beautiful valley past 
Herat; then, bending suddenly to the north, it 
flows along the Persian boundary, and afterward 
northwest through Turkestan, making a farther 
course of 400 miles, till it terminates in the 
swamp of Tejend in the Transcaspian Desert. 
After entering Turkestan the Heri-Rud assumes 
the name *^jend.” Its chief tributary is the 


Keshef from the west. The Transcaspian Rail- 
road crosses the lower reaches, and during high- 
water stages traffic is frequently suspended. 

HERISAU, ha're-sou. A town of Switzer- 
land, the capital of the Ausser-Rhoden division 
of the Canton of Appenzell, situated near the 
river Glatt, 4% miles southwest of Saint-Gall 
(Map: Switzerland, D 1). The town is irregu- 
larly built, has a church tower reputed to date 
from the seventh century, a public library, an 
arsenal, a new town house, and a hospital. The 
manufactures comprise muslin, cotton, and silk, 
and the embroideries produced here are much in 
demand. In the vicinity are iron springs. Pop. 
(commune), 1900, 13,497; 1910, 15,502. Herisau 
was ruled by the abbots of Saint-Gall from the 
ninth century till the middle of the fifteenth, 
when it entered the Swiss Confederation. 

HERISSON, fl'rg'saN', Maurice, Count 
( 1840-98 ) . A French officer and publicist, born 
in Paris. He entered the army and took part in 
the Italian campaign and in the Chinese War, 
under General Montauban. In 1869 he was sent 
to America to make statistical studies. He re- 
turned to France at the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War, was on the staff of General 
Schmitz and later an ordnance officer under Gen- 
eral Trochu, and was present at the interview 
between Bismarck and Jules Favre at Ferrieres. 
In 1875 he was sent on an arclueological expedi- 
tion to Tunis and in 1891 was made head of the 
French militia in Congo. His main works are: 
Etudes sur la Chine contemporaine (1864); 
VEsprit chinois et Vesprit europien ( 1869 ) ; 
Journal d^un interprhte en Chine (1885) ; Jour- 
nal de la campagne d’ltalie (1889) ; Les respon- 
sabilites de Vannie terrible (1891); Les girou- 
ettes politiques (1894). 

HERISTALL, h6r^-s1Al. A town in the Prov- 
ince of Li6ge, Belgium. See Herstal. 

HERITABLE BOND, or HERITABLE 
SECURITY. In Scottish law, a bond or other 
obligation secured by the heritable property of 
the debtor. The security thus gained by the 
creditor was not unlike that created by a mort- 
gage in the so-called Equity States of the United 
States, where a mortgage of lands is regarded 
more in the nature of a lien than as conferring 
the title to the mortgaged property on the mort- 
gagee. In modern times it has taken on the 
form of the English and American mortgage of 
real property. See Mortgage. 

HERITABLE JURISDICTIONS. A re- 
markable class of criminal jurisdictions held 
hereditarily from the crown of Scotland. These 
jurisdictions amounted to upward of 100 in 
number and consisted of sheriffships, stewartries, 
constabularies, but principally of regalities and 
bailleries, with some offices of distinction. One 
of the more important was the office of the Lord 
Justice General, and the Lordship of Argyle and 
the Isles, both belonging to the family of Ar- 
gyle. In virtue of their hereditary rights the 
possessors of these jurisdictions exercised an 
arbitrary power over vassals and others within 
the limits of their domain and could pxmish 
them by fines, scourging, imprisonment, and even 
in some cases with death, without interference 
of' the common law. As repugnant to social 
policy, and more particularly with the view of 
extinguishing the authority of Highland chiefs 
over their clans, these heritable jurisdictions 
were abolished by Act of Parliament in 1747 
( 20 Geo. II, c. 43 ) , the possessors receiving pay- 
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ment for the estimated value of their rights. 
The abolition of these jurisdictions was followed 
by the appointment of sheriffs and the placing 
of the administration of the law in Scotland 
upon a uniform and modern basis. Consult 
Hume, Commentaries on the Law of Scotland 
Respecting Crimes (Edinburgh, 1844). 

HERJULFSOH, her'yulf-son, Bjabni. The 
hero of an ancient Icelandic saga., according to 
which he was the first Norse discoverer of Amer- 
ica. He was the son of Herjulf, one of the early 
settlers of Iceland. When he grew to manhood, 
he became a sea rover and spent most of his 
time abroad, returning only to pass alternate 
winters at his father’s house. During one of his 
absences Herjulf removed to Greenland with Eric 
the Red, and, when Bjarni on his return to Ice- 
land the following year (986) found his father 
gone, he determined to follow. Three days after 
he had left Iceland a storm arose, and the ship 
drifted for some time at its mercy. When at 
last the storm abated, the crew hoisted sail and 
came to a land covered with trees. As this could 
not have been Greenland, Bjarni refused to go 
ashore; so they sailed away, leaving the land 
on their left. Three times more they made the 
land, and the third time they found Erie’s settle- 
ment in Greenland. News of the discovery they 
had made of a well-wooded country to the south- 
ward came to the ears of Leif Ericson (q.v.), 
son of Eric, and incited him to make his famous 
voyage to Vinland. Consult Reeves, The Finding 
of Wineland the Good (London, 1890). 

HER^KIMER. A village and the county seat 
of Herkimer Co., N. Y., on the Mohawk River 
and the Erie and Barge canals, 15 miles south- 
east of Utica, on the New York Central and 
Hudson River and the Otsego and Herkimer 
railroads (Map*. New York, F 4). It has a 
public library, emergency hospital, and the Folts 
Mission Institute. The village is in a dairying 
region and manufactures knit goods, paper, office 
desks, beds, furniture, leather board, paper 
boxes, hardware, mattresses, etc. The water 
works and electric-light plant are owned by the 
village. Fort Dayton, of note in- Colonial days, 
was situated in the northern part of Herkimer, 
and the village, prior to its incorporation in 
1807, was known as Fort Dayton. Pop., 1900, 
5555; 1910, 7520. 

HERKIMER, Nicholas (’1715-77). An 
American soldier of the Revolutionary War, He 
was born probably in what is now Herkimer 
Co., N. Y. Nicholas served as a lieutenant of 
militia in the French and Indian War and was 
in command of Fort Herkimer in 1758, when the 
French attack on German Flats was made. In 
1775 he was commissioned a colonel of militia 
and was chairman of the Committee of Safety 
of Tryon County. In the following year he was 
appointed a brigadier general of the New York 
militia and operated against Sir John Johnson. 
After Ticonderoga fell into the hands of Bur- 
goyne’s advancing army on July 7, 1777, Colonel 
St. Leger joined Sir John Johnson at Oswego 
and with a mixed force of 1800 British regulars, 
Loyalists, and Iroquois Indians under Joseph 
Brant, advanced towards Fort Stanwix (q.v.). 
The fort was invested on August 3, and two days 
later Herkimer, with a force of 800 hastily re- 
cruited militia and volunteers, marched to its 
relief. Apprised by his Indians of the advance 
of the relieving column, St. Leger arranged an 
ambuscade in a swampy ravine at Oriskany. ^ The 
battle that ensued, perhaps the most obstinate 


and murderous of the entire Revolution, was in- 
decisive. The Americans held the field and drove 
their opponents off, but lost a third of their force 
in dead and wounded and were too weak to con- 
tinue the advance. St. Leger’s force, on the 
other hand, was so crippled and disorganized as 
to render out of the question both the continua- 
tion of the siege and the advance southward. 
Early in the fight Herkimer had his horse shot 
under him and his leg shattered by a musket 
ball; but, seated on his saddlebags underneath 
a tree, he continued calmly to smoke and shout 
out his commands until the fight was over. Ten 
days later he died, as a result of an unskillful 
operation. A monument 85 feet high was erected 
to his memory on the field of Oriskany in 1884. 

HER'KOMER, SiE Hubert von f 1849-19 14). 
An English painter, etcher, and mezzotint en- 
graver, of German ancestry. He was born at 
Waal in Bavaria, the son of a cabinetmaker 
trained in Munich. In 1851 the family emi- 
grated to the United States, where they spent 
six anxious years in New York, Rochester, and 
Cleveland, and in 1857 they settled at South- 
ampton, England, where they continued their 
hard struggle for existence. Nevertheless, Hu- 
bert studied at the local art school and in 1865 
in the preparatory school of the Munich Acad- 
emy. On his return he studied at South Ken- 
sington under Frederick Walker and began to 
attempt illustrative work. His money difficul- 
ties being great, he did drawings for the firm 
of Dalziel Brothers and worked at decorative 
stenciling on the walls of one of the galleries 
of South Kensington. The foundation of the 
Graphic brought him his opportunity. One of 
his chief successes in this paper was ‘^Chelsea 
Pensioners in Church,” the first idea for the 
painting that established his reputation at the 
Royal Academy in 1874, sold for £1200, and in 
1878 at the Paris Exposition brought him the 
Grand Medal of Honor. In 1873 he settled with 
his parents in Bushey, a suburb of London, where 
he founded the Herkomer School of Art in 1883. 
(Consult his My School and My Gospel, pub- 
lished in London in 1908.) He was Slade pro- 
fessor of fine arts at Oxford from 1885 to 1894, 
succeeding John Ruskin, and held a life profes- 
sorship at Munich. He became an associate of 
the Royal Academy in 1879 and a member in 
1890 and was knighted in 1907. He was an as- 
sociate of the Institute of France and of the 
Belgian Academy, Officer of the French Le- 
gion of Honor, foreign Knight of the Prussian 
Order “Pour le Merite,” and honorary member 
of the Madrid Association of Spanish Artists. 
In 1882 he visited America, where he painted a 
number of portraits and delivered lectures in 
New York and Boston, repeating the visit in 
1883 and in 1885 opening a studio in Boston. 
One result of his second visit was “Pressing to 
the West,” a picture of immigrants in Castle 
Garden, New York. His reputation as a por- 
trait painter was made by his likeness of Archi- 
bald Forbes, the war correspondent (1882). 

Herkomer’s work includes not only oil and 
water-color painting, but also excellent etchings 
and mezzotint engravings. He worked success- 
fully in various branches of applied art, such as 
wood carving, wrought-iron work, and architec- 
ture, and also figured as a playwright, actor, 
magazine writer, musical composer, and singer. 
His paintings are excellent in drawing and good 
in color. Among them are: “After the Toil of 
Day” (1873); “Eventide” (1878); “Life, Light, 
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and Melody” (1879); ‘‘God’s Shrine” (1880); 
“Der Bittgang,” Bavarian peasants praying for 
harvest; “Gathering in the Charter House”; 
“The Magistracy of Landslmt” (1893), which he 
presented to his native town. His portraits are 
marked by strong characterization and excellent 
technique. The best include: The “Lady in 
White,” which took the Medal of Honor at the 
Berlin Exposition in 1886; the “Lady in Black,” 
an American girl; the artist’s father, Lorenz 
Herkomer, in the series “Makers of my House”; 
Wagner (1878); Ruskin (1881); Browning; 
Tennyson; Hans Richter (1883). Among his 
best-known water colors are: “Im Walde”; “The 
Wood Cutter’s Rest”; “The Poacher’s Fate”; 
“At the Well.” Consult: Ludwig Pietsch, HerLo- 
mer (Leipzig, 1901); A. L. Baldry, vom 

Herkomer (London, 1904) ; and his autobiog- 
raphy, The E&i'komers (2 vols., New York, 
1910-11). 

HERKXTLESBAD, hgr'kw-las-bat. See Me- 
hAdia. 

HERLIN, her'len, FniEnRiCH (al435-99). 
A German painter, who was born in Rothenburg 
and who settled in Nordlingen in 1461. The only 
evidence that he studied in Flanders and worked 
in the studio of Rogier van der Weyden is that 
he painted in the style of that master, even 
borrowing from him figures and whole groups, 
and that in 1467 he was made citizen and town 
painter of Nfirdlingen “because of his acquaint- 
ance with Flemish methods of painting.” In the 
Nbrdlingen Museum are his St. George altar- 
piece of 1460, a large “Ecce Homo,” and a family 
altarpiece of 1488; in the church of St. James 
at Rothenburg, an altarpiece of 1466 and a pic- 
ture of the Virgin of 1467; in the church of 
St. Blasius at Bopfingen, his altarpiece of 1472. 
Herlin’s work is dominated by the religious 
spirit of the Middle Ages and is far inferior to 
that of Schongauer, W’’hile his Virgin is a beau- 
tiful woman and a loving mother, she is above 
all else a saint with strongly accentuated halo. 
Consult: Haack, Friedrich Herlin (Strassburg, 
1900); Heidrieh, Alt-Deutsche Malerei (Jena, 
1909 ) ; Burkhart, Friedrich Berlin^ Forschungen 
(Erlangen, 1912). 

HEBM (Lat. Hermes, from Gk. Some, 

however, derive the name from ‘'Epiwa, herma, a 
prop or block of stone or wood. The plural is 
Hermce) , A quadrangular pillar, larger at the 
top than at the bottom, generally surmounted 
with a head of Hermes or Mercury, Such pil- 
lars were erected commonly in many parts of 
ancient Greece, especially in Attica, where they 
were used as milestones or as boundary marks, 
Hermes being the god of traflSc, roads, and bound- 
aries, Sometimes heads of other divinities, 
such as Athena and Eros, were combined with 
that of Hermes. Such a composite herm was 
called a hermathena, a hermeros, etc. The mu- 
tilation of the hermce was regarded as a griev- 
ous misfortune. (See Mercury.) The Romans 
used them for merely decorative purposes rather 
than with any religious significance. Many ex- 
amples are preserved in European museums. 

HEBMiE. See Hebm. 

HEBM^, Mutilation of. See Alcibiades; 
Andoqides; Hebm. 

HEBMiEA^ hgr-me^a. 1. Festivals in honor 
of Hermes. (See Mebcuby.) 2. A name given 
at times to the Hermse. See Hebm. 

HEBKIACKOBAS (Lat,, from Gk. ^Ep/ia^^- 
pas)., A famous Greek rhetorician of Temnos, 
who tau^t rhetoric at Rome during the earlier 


half of the first century b.c., founder of a school 
of rhetoricians called Hermagoici. He paid 
special attention to invenUo, the part of rhetoric 
which dealt with the thinking out of the argu- 
ments likely to help one with his case. Strabo 
and Suidas ascribe to him 'PiyropiAcat, 

Technai Rhetortkai, Manuals of Rhetoric, C-on- 
sult Piderit, De Ilermagora Rhetore (Hersfcld, 
1839); Thiele, Hermagoras: Em Beitrag sur 
Geschichtc der Rhetorih (Strassburg, 1893) ; 
Wilkins, Introduction to edition of the Dc Ora- 
tore of Cicero (2d ed., Oxford, 1888) ; Volkmann- 
Gleditsch, Rhetoric und Metrik der Gricchcn und 
Rdmer (3d ed., Munich, 1901). 

HERMAN, ar'maN', Armand Martial 
Joseph (1749-95). A French revolutionist, born 
at Saint-Pol. He was a lawyer and an ardent 
revolutionist, and in 1793, when he became inti- 
mate with Robespierre, he was appointed presi- 
dent of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and tried 
Marie Antoinette, Danton, and many others who 
were executed in that year. As Minister of Jus- 
tico (1794) he continued his career of judicial 
murder. He was also Minister of the Interior 
and Commissioner of Police. Accused of being 
bribed by Robespierre in 1794 and of complicity 
with Fouquier-Tinville (1795), he was con- 
demned on May 6 and guillotined the next day. 

HEB'IVLAN, Henry (1832-94). An English 
dramatist and novelist, born and educated, at a 
military college, in Alsace. He emigrated to 
America and served in the Confederate army 
during the Civil War, losing an eye as a result 
of a wound received in action. Afterward he 
removed to London and began to writq^ for the 
stage. His first play, Jeanne Duharry, was pro- 
duced at the Charing Cross Theatre in May, 
1875, and was followed the next year by Slight 
Mistakes, a farce. In November, 1882, was pro- 
duced his first great success, The Silver King, 
witten in collaboration with Henry Arthur 
Jones, with whom he also wrote Breaking a 
Butterfly (1884; Ibsen’s DolVs House) and 
Chatterton (1884). He then wrote Claudian 
(1884), with William Gorman Wills, and The 
Golden . (1887), with Freeman Wills; 

For Old Virginia (1891); Eagle Joe (1892); 
and Fay 0’ Fire (1885), a romantic opera, for 
which Edward Jones composed the music. Be- 
tween 1887 and 1891 he wrote several novels in 
collaboration with David Christie Murray, sucli 
as: One Traveler Returns (1887) ; A Dangerous 
Gatspaw (1889); The Bishops s Bible (1890); 
He Fell among Thieves (1890) ; and Paul Jones’s 
Alias (1891). He also wrote alone a large num- 
ber of novels. In the plays in which he collabo- 
rated he showed a remarkable faculty of inven- 
tion, the plots being chiefly of his making, while 
characterization and the rest were left to his 
fellow workmen. 

HERMANDAD, Ur'inan-dad', The (Sp., 
brotherhood). A name given to the confedera- 
tions formed by Spanish cities in the Middle 
Ages for the defense of their liberties and the 
preservation of public order. Tlie first Herman- 
dad was formed in Aragon about the middle of 
the thirteenth century; this example was fol- 
lowed in Castile about 1275, and in 1295 34 
cities of Castile and Leon formed a very power- 
ful association with the twofold object of de- 
fense against the nobles and against unjust taxa- 
tion; iley took a mutual oath to punish sum- 
marily any noble who committed a wrong against 
any member of the Hermandad and was unwill- 
ing to make suitable redress, or any one who 
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levied an unjust tax upon any of the allied 
cities, even if the tax was authorized by royal 
decree. The Hermandads were favored by the 
kings of the various countries, as they ■were a 
useful cheek upon the nobles, whose power was a 
menace to the royal authority, and were also 
a means of maintaining public order. In 
fact, during much of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries the Santa Hermandad — or Holy 
Brotherhood, as it came to be called — ^was the 
principal instrument for maintaining public 
peace and curbing the excesses of the unruly 
nobles, against whom the kings were almost 
powerless. They were so successful that Isabella 
of Castile decided to make use of them; in 1476 
she had a law enacted by the Cortes for the 
reorganization of the Hermandad and its exten- 
sion to include all the cities in her kingdom. 
After that a general junta was held once a 
year, and instructions sent to the provincial 
juntas. The jurisdiction of the Santa Herman- 
dad included burglary, rape, resistance of jus- 
tice, and all acts of violence or robbery com- 
mitted on the highways or in the open country; 
for these crimes the penalties were prescribed 
very minutely in the codes of law which were 
enacted in the annual assemblies of the asso- 
ciation. The Hermandad maintained a force 
of officials (the quadrilleros) and horsemen to 
enforce its decrees and arrest defenders; the 
expenses of equipment and maintenance of this 
force were met by an annual assessment upon 
each 100 householders. The Hermandad in Cas- 
tile exercised its great powers for only about a 
score of years. It was very much disliked by 
the nobles, and as soon as public order had 
been secured and the royal power strengthened, 
the Hermandad was deprived of most of its 
authority; this happened about the close of the 
fifteenth century. Fifty years later it had be- 
come little more than a state police. In 1485 
the Hermandad of Castile published its code of 
laws known as the Quaderno de l<is Lei/es Nuevas 
de la Hermandad. In 1487 a similar association 
was sanctioned in Aragon and later suffered the 
same fate as the one in Castile. Consult Mari- 
ana and Miniana, Eistoria General de Espaiia 
(10 vols., Madrid, 1794), and Prescott, History 
of Ferdmand and Isabella (4 vols., Philadelphia, 
1904). 

HEBMANEBIE, h&r'man-fr§t (?-531). The 
last King of the Thuringians, son of Basinus. 
He ruled at first with his two brothers, Baderich 
and Berthar, but, urged on by his ambitious 
wife, Amalberga, killed Berthar and joined with 
Theuderich I, King of the Franks, against Ba- 
derich, who was defeated and dethroned in 516. 
Hermanfrid now refused to give up half of his 
kingdom, as he had promised, to Theuderich. 
The latter joined Clotaire I, his brother, and 
the Saxons, in a grand alliance against Thu- 
ringia, and dethroned Hermanfrid in 531. One 
story says that he was killed by his own armor 
bearer. Another tells how Ke was lured to 
Ziilpich and pushed over the city wall. Amal- 
berga went to Italy with her children, the bulk 
of Thuringia was joined to the kingdom of the 
Franks, and the Saxons took the northern part. 
The story of Hermanfrid has been dramatized 
by Wetzel (1818)' and by Schl<>nbach (1854). 

HEBOMCAHK. A city and the county seat of 
Gasconade Co., Mo., 81 miles west of St. Louis, 
on the Missouri Biver and on the Missouri Pa- 
cific Bailroad (Map: Missouri, B 3). It is the 
centre of extensive vine-growing interests and 


manufactures wine, in wdiich there is an im- 
portant trade, beer, shoes, lumber, flour, foundry 
products, etc. The picturesque scenery of the 
vicinity attracts many excursionists during the 
summer. The water works and sewage system 
are owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 1575; 1910, 
1592. 

HEBHAETiN', hSi/man. The leader of the 
Cherusci in their celebrated victory over the 
Boman legions of Varus (9 a.d.), kno-wn to the 
Bomans as Arminius (q.v.). 

HEEMAHH, Count of Wied (1477-1552). 
Archbishop and Elector of Cologne, born at 
Wied. He was elected Archbishop of Cologne in 
1515 and supported the claims of Charles V, 
whom he crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1520. 
The next year, at the Diet of Worms, he strongly 
opposed heresy and endeavored to have Luther 
declared an outlaw, in spite of the fact that he 
himself was striving to bring about a reform, 
though within the Church. In 1542 he invited 
Bucer and, in 1543, Melanchthon to Cologne. 
His attempts at reform were fruitless. He was 
outlawed by the Emperor and banned by the 
Pope. The Emperor then secured the election of 
Adolf of Schaumburg to the archbishopric, and 
Hermann withdrew to his Earldom of Wied, 
where he died a few years later. Consult M, 
Deckers, Hermann von Wied, Erssbischof und 
Kurfiirst von Koln (Cologne, 1840), and Var- 
rentrapp, Hermann von Wied und sein Reformat 
tionsversuch in Koln (Leipzig, 1878). 

HEEiyEAETN’, Feiedrich Benedikt Wilhelm 
V0I5' (1795-1868). A German political econo- 
mist. He was born in Bavaria and studied at 
the universities of Erlangen and Wurzburg. His 
attention was early directed to mathematics and 
political economy. In 1823 he became privatdo- 
cent at the University of Erlangen; in 1825 he 
was called to the professorship of mathematics 
at the Gymnasium of Nuremberg; and in 1827 
he became professor extraordinary of Kamerah 
wissensohaften in the University of Munich. 
His great work, BtaatswirtschaftlicJie Unter- 
sucJiungen, which appeared in 1832, ranks as 
one of the most important contributions to Ger- 
man economics. In 1835 he was made member 
of the Boyal Bavarian Academy of Science. 
He was inspector of technical instruction in 
Bavaria; in 1845 was appointed one of the 
councilors to the Minister of the Interior; and 
in 1848 sat as a member for Munich in the 
National Assembly at Frankfort, where he was 
one of the founders of the so-called ‘"Great- 
German party,’’ which opposed the rise of the 
hegemony of Prussia; in 1850 he assumed 
charge of the Bureau of Statistics, and in 1855 
he became Councilor of State. He published a 
large number of pamphlets and papers on politi- 
cal, economic, and industrial subjects, and the 
annual reports which he published as head of 
the Bureau of Statistics entitle him to the 
rank of one of the founders of the science of 
statistics 

HERMANN, Gottfried (1772-1848). A 
distinguished German classical scholar, born at 
Leipzig. After study at Leipzig and at Jena 
he lectured on classical literature at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig and became professor extraor- 
dinary of philosophy there in 1798. All the rest 
of his life was spent at this university; he 
became professor of eloquence there in 1803, 
and from 1809 to his death was professor of 
poetry as well. He showed his originality first 
in his discussions of the principles of metre; 
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lie used as the groundwork of his metrical 
theories the philosophical categories of Kant. 
Noteworthy works on metre were his Handbuch 
der Metrik (1798) and two treatises in Latin — 
Elementa Doctrines Metriew (1816) and Epi- 
tome Doctrines Metricce (1818) ; the last-named 
work reached a third edition in 1852. He gained 
even greater fame by his method of studying the 
classics. He regarded the text of the classical 
authors, together with questions of grammar 
and metre and style, as the main object of study, 
on the ground that a thorough knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin languages is the indisj^en- 
sable foundation for real knowledge of classical 
antiquity. This method, ^ammatical and criti- 
cal in character, in opposition to the historical- 
antiquarian school represented by Boeckh (q.v.) 
and Niebuhr (q.v.), he set forth in his De Emen- 
danda Rations Grceces Grammaticce (1801) ; he 
applied it in his many editions of classical 
authors, especially of the Greek tragic poets, 
and in Ms Opuscula (7 vols., Leipzig, 1827-30). 
Consult: Jahn, Gottfried Hermann, eine Ge- 
dachtnissrede (ib., 1899); KSehly, Gottfried 
Eermarm (Heidelberg, 1874 ) ; Bursian, Ge~ 
sohichte der klassisehen PMlologie in Deutsch- 
land (Munich, 1883) ; Sandys, A History of 
Classical Scholarship, vol. iii, pp. 89-95 (Cam- 
bridge, 1908). See Ceexjzek. 

HERIdANN, Fbiedeich (1804-55). A 
German classical scholar. He was born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, was educated at Heidel- 
berg and Leipzig, and studied in Italy. In 1832 
he was appointed professor of classical philology 
at the University of Marburg, and in 1842 suc- 
ceeded Otfried Miiller as professor of philology 
and archeology at the University of Gottingen, 
where he remained until his death. Hermann 
was best known for his studies in Greek an- 
tiquities and Greek philosophy. His principal 
works were his Lehrhuch der griechischen An- 
tiquitdten (6th ed., 1882-92), a standard work 
on Greek antiquities; Oeschichte und System der 
platonischen Philosophie (1839); Kulturge- 
sdhichte der Griechen und Bomer (1857-58); 
and text additions of Plato (6 vols., 1851- 
52), JuvenaTs Satires (1854), and Persius 
(1854). Consult Lechner, Zur Erinnerung an 
Karl Friedrich Hermann (Berlin, 1864), and 
Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, vol. 
iii (Cambridge, 1908), 

HEBIMANN, Ltjdimab (1838- ). A Ger- 

man physiologist. He was born in Berlin, stud- 
ied medicine there, and became (1865) lecturer 
in physiology at the University of Berlin. He 
was made professor at Zurich in 1868 and at 
KOnigsberg in 1884. To him and to Pfliiger is 
due the commonly accepted explanation of the 
nature of metabolism. He did much to disprove 
Bu Bois-Eeymond’s theory of animal electricity; 
and his studies of phonograph markings and 
analysis of curves on these records were of prime 
importance. In 1886 he became editor of the 
J aJiresbericht uher die Portschritte der Physi- 
jlogie. Among his principal books are: Grun- 
driss der Physiologic des Menschen (1863; 14th 
edw, 1910) ; Lehrluch der experimentellen Toxi- 
kologie (1874) ; the particularly valuable TJnter- 
suchungen ssur Physiologic der Musheln und 
K erven (1867-68); and the Handbuch der 
Physiologic (1879-83), of which he was general 
editor and part author. His brief discussion 
of vivisection, Die VwisecUonsfrage (1877), 
w as tr anslated into English by Dickson. 

HERMANN, Robebt (1869- ). A Swiss 


composer, born at Bern. Largely self-taught, 
he was for only a few months at the Frankfort 
Conservatory in 1891, and in 1893-94 with Hum- 
perdinck. In 1895 the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra gave his Symphony in C. Although 
little known even in Germany, he is one of the 
most original of contemporary composers, one 
who makes no concessions to prevailing ten- 
dencies or fashions. His art is founded on 
Bach and is essentially diatonic. Perhaps the 
most salient feature of his works, setting them 
entirely apart from those of all contemporaries, 
is economy in modulation and absence of mere 
^‘effects.” His themes are wonderfully im- 
pressive and plastic and always elaborated with 
a master’s hand. His works include two sym- 
phonies, in 0, op. 7, and B minor, op. 11; a con- 
cert overture, a Berceuse for horn and string 
orchestra, chamber music, and songs. Consult 
W. Niemann, “Hobert Hermann,” in Moiui- 
graphien Moderner Musiker, vol. iii (Leipzig, 
1909). 

HERMANNSTADT, her'man-stat, Hung. 
NAGY-SZEBEN, n5dy-s€^bgn (Lat. OiUniuw), 
An important town of Hungary, formerly the 
capital of Transylvania, now chief city of the 
County of Szeben, beautifully situated in the 
fertile valley of the Cibin (Hung. Siseben), an 
affluent of the Aluta, about 70 miles west- 
northwest of Kronstadt (Map: Hungary, J 4). 
Hermannstadt is the seat of a Greek archbishop 
and of a Lutheran superior consistory; possesses 
a baronial palace with picture galleries, a mu- 
seum, a library of more than 100,000 volumes, 
and a number of fine churches. It has a law 
school, a theological seminary for the Greek 
church, and a military school. Tanning, wax 
bleaching, and the making of cloth, linen, shoes, 
soap, ropes, combs, paper, and gunpowder are 
among the chief industries. Pop., 1900, 23,304; 
1910, 26,008, of whom two-thirds are Germans 
and the rest Magyars and Rumanians. Her- 
mannstadt is the principal town in the so-called 
Saxon Land and is supposed to have been 
founded by German colonists in the twelfth 
century. 

HERMANN UND DOROTHEA, oont do'rO- 
ta'^. An idyllic poem by Goethe ( 1797 ) . 

HERMANN VON ERITZLAB, fOn frlts'- 
Mr. A German mystic of the fourteenth century. 
Of his life we know merely that he came froin 
Fritzlar in Hesse, and that he traveled through 
Europe, visiting the tombs of the saints. It is 
surmis^ that he was a rich layman. He wrote 
Die Blume der Schauung, a speculative work 
now lost, and a mystical Heiligenleben, preserved 
in a manuscript written under his own super- 
vision. This valuable document for the recon- 
struction of German mysticism in the fourteenth 
century is edited by Pfeiffer, in his Deutsche 
Mystiker (Leipzig, 1845). 

HERMANN VON BEICHENAXT, rFKe-nou, 
Hebmawn deb Lahmb, or Hebmannus Contrac- 
tus (1013-64). A German poet and mathemati- 
cian. He was the son of the Swabian Count 
Wolverad. From childhood his limbs were pain- 
fully contracted, whence the name by which he 
is generally known. He attended a monastic 
school at Reichenau and at the age of 30 joined 
the brotherhood. He was an earnest and suc- 
cessful teacher and drew about him a zealous 
body of pupils from various places. He wrote 
a treatise on the abacus ( published by Treutlein 
in the Boneompagni Bulletimo, vol. x, Rome, 
1877) and did much to extend the knowledge 
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of the column computation. Unlike Gerber t 
(see Sylvester), however, he seems to have 
had no knowledge of the Hindu numerals. He 
also wrote on a number game, “Rhitmomachia,’’ 
and on the use of the astrolabe (q.v.). He is 
best known, however, for his Ghronicon^ a work 
on history down to the year of Hermann’s death. 
It was continued by Berthold (ed. by Pertz, vol. 
V of Monumenta Germanice Mistoricay 1844; 
and trans. by ISTobbe, 1892). Among his poems 
are De Octo Vitiis Principalihus (ed. by 
Diimmler, in Zeitschrift fur deutsches Altertum, 
vol. xiii) and the Latin hymns ^alve Regina and 
Alnia Redemptoris Mater, Consult G. H. Pertz, 
Die Gcschichtschreiher der deutschen Yorzeity 
vol. V (Berlin, 1847), and Hansjakob, Hermann 
der Lahme von der Beichenau (Mayence, 1875). 

HERMAETlir VOH SALZA, zhl'tsa (e.ll70~ 
1239). Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, 
probably descended from the lords of Salza in 
Thuringia. He became Grand Master in 1210 
and raised the order to an enviable position 
both in the East and in Europe. He took part 
in the Fifth Crusade in the company of Freder- 
ick II. Although his headquarters were in 
Venice, his duties kept him continually travel- 
ing, in Egypt, Palestine, Italy, and Germany; 
several times he acted as arbitrator in the 
quarrels between the Pope and Emperor Freder- 
ick II. Carlyle says of him: “He is reckoned 
the first great Hochmeister . . . fourth in the 
series of masters; perhaps the greatest to be 
found there at all, though many were consider- 
able,^’ Consult Carlyle, History of Frederioh the 
Great, vol. i (Hew York, 1899), and Koch, 
Hermann von Salza, Meister des Deutschen 
Ordens (Leipzig, 1885). See Teutoisio Knights. 

HERMAHRICH, her^man-rlK ( c.269-375 ) . 
The first historically accepted King of the 
Ostrogoths, variously called Hermanrich, Er- 
manarich, Ermanrieh, and in myth Ermrich. 
He was the founder of a great Ostrogothic 
power about the middle of the fourth century, 
when he conquered many Slavic and Finnish 
tribes, so that the saga makes him rule from the 
Black Sea to the Baltic. The Visigoths recog- 
nized his overlordship. A story makes him 
order that Swanhilde, wife of a defeated prince, 
be torn asunder by horses, for which Hermanrich 
is slain by her three brothers. According to 
another tradition he is said to have put an end 
to his life, at the age of more than 100 years, 
when he saw that he was about to be attacked 
by the King of the' Huns, Balamir, who killed 
his son and took part of his kingdom. Consult 
Bradley, The Story of the Goths (New York, 
1888). 

HERMAPHCROBITE (Lat. hermaphroditus, 
from Gk. *'Epfia<hp6diros, son of Hermes and Aph- 
rodite, from *Ep/jLijs, Hermes, Hermes -f- ^Aeppo- 
dlTTj, Aphrodite, Aphrodite). An obsolete term 
in botany, formerly used to designate those 
flowers that contain both stamens and pistils, 
these organs then being regarded as sexual. 

HERMAPH'RODITE BRIG. See Brig. 

HERMAPH'RODITISM. See Sex. 

HEROStAPHRODI'TTrS. According to a late 
story of Greek mythology, the son of Hermes 
and Aphrodite, born on Mount Ida, where he 
was brought up by naiads. Going in his fif- 
teenth year to Caria, he rejected the love of 
Salmacis, the nymph of a fountain in which he 
bathed. Salmacis finally, embracing him, prayed 
to the gods to unite her to the boy forever, and 
a being resulted half male and half female. 


(See Ovid, Metamorphoses, iv, 285-388.) The 
origin of the dual conception is probably to be 
found in the Cyprian Aphroditus, worshiped in 
connection with Aphrodite; there Hermaphro- 
ditus was worshiped originally as a deity. The 
ultimate source of such dual beings was the 
Client. The form in which Hermaphroditus is 
represented in art was fixed by Polyclitus ( q.v. ) . 
It became a favorite subject for sculpture in the 
late Greek and Grjeeo-Roman period. Consult 
“Hermaphrodites,” in Pauly-Wissowa, Beal- 
Encyclopadie der classisohen Altertumsivissen- 
sohaft, vol. viii (Stuttgart, 1913). 

HER'IVLAS, Shepherd of (Lat., from Gk. 
*Ep/ias). The title of a work (in Greek), writ- 
ten by a Christian of the second century who 
lived in Rome; it is included among the works 
of the Apostolic Fathers (q.v.). Hermas was a 
well-to-do freedman and a brother of Pius, 
Bishop of Rome about the middle of the second 
century. He was an earnest, simple-minded 
Christian, with little education or culture, but 
typical, no doubt, of many in the Church of 
his day. Some later writers, like Jerome, con- 
fuse him with the Hermas mentioned in Rom. xvi. 
14, which is not surprising in view of the fact 
that he refers to persons and events of the 
Apostolic age as if they were contemporary. 
Parts of the Shepherd may have been written 
as early as 110 a.d., but other parts are ob- 
viously later, and the work was probably com- 
plete before 145 a.d. 

The book takes its name from one of its prin- 
cipal characters, an old man in shepherd’s garb, 
who appears at the close of the first part and 
thereafter attends Hermas as a sort of guardian, 
committing to his charge certain divine com- 
mands. The general theme is repentance and the 
duty of moral strenuousness. The book is 
divided into (1) five “Visions,” which form the 
introduction; (2) 12 ^‘Mandates,” or command- 
ments respecting the Christian life, and (3) 10 
“Similitudes,” or parables, which picture among 
other things the progress of the Church. The 
whole forms an important source for our knowl- 
edge of second-century Christianity in Rome, 
with its temptations to worldliness and the 
moral insight of its finer spirits. Here and 
there it shows close resemblances to the Epistle 
of James. Visions and revelations play such an 
important part in the book that it is properlv 
classed among early Christian apocalypses. A 
few recent critics hold that it was originally a 
Jewish book which received Christian revision 
and enlargement, but this is doubted by most. 

In the early Church the Shepherd was often 
classed among the “Scriptures,” i.e., among what 
we call the canonical books of the New Testa- 
ment. Irenseus cites it as “Scripture,” and 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen esteemed it 
highly. It was often read in public worship. 
Tertullian, on the other hand, speaks slightingly 
of its moral teaching. In the fourth century 
it was still held in honor, as Eusebius and 
Jerome testify, but it was no longer reckoned in 
the sacred canon. 

The Greek text is edited by Gebhardt and 
Harnack (Leipzig, 1877), by Funk (Tubingen, 
1901), and, with English translation, by Light- 
foot, Apostolic Fathers, edited by Harmon (Lon- 
don, 1893) ; the Codex Sinaiticus of Hermas 
was edited by Lake (Oxford, 1911). An Eng- 
lish translation is given in vol. i of the American 
edition of Ante-Nicene Fathers, edited by Rob- 
erts and Donaldson (Buffalo, 1886). In general 
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consult: Cruttwell, Literary History of^B^rly 
Christianity, vol. ii (liondon, 1893); ICriiger, 
History of Early Christian Literature (New 
York, 1897) ; Harnack, ChronoJogie der alt- 
christliehen Literatur, vol. i (Leipzig, 1897) ; 
Taylor, The Shepherd of Eermas (New York, 
1901). 

HEBMATHE'NA. See Herm. 

ECEBICEN'EailiB, kgr'me-ne-gild ^ (e.560- 
C.610). Son of Leovigild, King of the Visigoths, 
and centre of a Catholic legend. In 580 he re- 
belled against his father to induce him to be- 
come a Catholic, says the story, although there 
is no evidence that Hermenegild was a Catholic 
apart from the fact that he married Ingunthis, 
daughter of Sigxbert and Brunhilda, who was 
orthodox. The son was defeated by his father 
and driven into exile. The legend makes him 
martyred by his father, whose second wife was 
an Arian. He was canonized by Pope Sixtus. 

HEE-'MENTEtJ^TIOS. See Exegesis. 

HEB'MEROS. See Herm. 

HERMES, hgr'mez. See Meecuby. 

HERMES, OB A. Philosophical Ihquiey Con- 
CEENiNG Universal Grammar. A technical 
work by Janies Harris, much influenced by 
Aristotle, published in 1751. 

HERMES, hSr'mSs, Geoeg (1775-1831). A 
German Roman Catholic theologian and philos- 
opher, born in Dreyerwalde, Westphalia. His 
student life was passed in Mtinster, where he 
afterward taught at the Gymnasium (1798- 
1807) and lectured With marked success at the 
Academy (1807-19). In 1799 he was ordained 
to the priesthood. In 1820 he went to the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, where he spent the remainder 
of his life. As a professor of theology, Hermes 
achieved the distinction of being the founder 
of a ‘‘school,” known after him as the Herme- 
sians- It was not long before all his colleagues 
at Bonn recognized him as their leader. It is 
said that his influence was sufficient to prevent 
the appointment of Mdhler and Dullinger to 
professorships there. In Breslau, too, he gained 
many adherents. Spiegel, Archbishop of Co- 
logne, was an active and powerful supporter of 
the new movement, and until his death (1836) 
the Hermesians were in high favor throughout 
the provinces of the lower Rhine. There seems 
to have been no doubt of their orthodoxy or of 
their loyalty to Catholicism, and so long as 
Hermes lived hardly a sign of opposition ap- 
peared. He died in 1831, at peace with the 
Church, and generally recognized as one of the 
foremost leaders of German Catholicism. 

Four years later (1835), to the astonishment 
of the Hermesian party, Pope Gregory XVI 
issued a brief condemning Hermes’s teaching 
and prohibiting his writings. The sections es- 
pecially objectionable related to the nature of 
faith and of divine revelation, the authority of 
Scripture and tradition, the necessity of grace, 
the evidence of God’s existence, and the idea that 
through reason men could gain a knowledge of 
supernatural truth. Such teaching was declared 
to lead towards skepticism and indifference. 

Since the -year 1832 the party had had an or- 
gan, the Z&itsohrift fiir Philosophie und Jcatho- 
lische Theologie. In its columns and elsewhere 
defenses at once began to appear. The Her- 
mesians declared that the Pope had been mis- 
informed by persons who were ignorant of phi- 
losophy and theology alike. It was freely ad- 
mitted, that the doctrines specified in the papal 
brief were heterodox, but it was alleged that 
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these were not the doctrines of Hermes; that 
neither he nor his school had ever lield or taught 
them. At this point the similarity of their 
defense to that adopted long before by the 
Jansenists should be noticed. So confident were 
they that the Pope was wrong that two of the 
Bonn professors (Braun and Elvenich) under- 
took a mission to Rome to persuade him to 
withdraw the brief. Tliey found, however, that 
their hopes were baseless, and they were forced 
to return without having accomplished anything. 
About 1838 philosophical criticism began to 
add its strength to the opposition which had 
already developed in other quarters, and' the 
decline of Hermesianism was rapid. The two 
Bonn professors, Braun and Acliterfeldt, who 
had been most active in defense of Hermes’s 
memory, retired in 1844. They were not sub- 
jected, however, to any ecclesiastical censure. 
Before the middle of the century the whole move- 
ment had become a matter of history, Hermes 
was strongly influenced by the critical rational- 
ism of Kant and Fichte, and grounded theology 
upon reason, which he distinguished as theoreti- 
cal and practical. The system is an interestiRg 
attempt to combine a critical philosophy with 
catholic orthodoxy. 

Hermes’s writings are few. Their titles are: 
TJeher die WahrJieit des Cliristentuws, which 
appeared in 1805; Einleitung in die christhatUo- 
Hsche Theologie, in two parts (1819 and 1829) ; 
ChristhathoUsche DogmaUJe (1834), published 
posthumously Under the editorship of Achter- 
feldt. In general consult: Niedner, Philosophies 
Hermesii Ecoplicatio (Leipzig, 1838) ; Braun and 
Elvenich, Acta Romana (Hanover, 1838) ; Wer- 
ner, Gesohiohte der hathoUschen Theologie 
(Munich, 1866) ; Liehtenherger, History of Qer- 
man Theology in the Nineteenth Century (Edin- 
burgh, 1889). For a, bibliography, consult Gla, 
Repertorium der katholisch-theologisohen Litera- 
tur, vol. i (Paderborn, 1904). 

HERMES (hcr-'mez) CARRYING THE 
INFANT DIONYSOS. A masterpiece of 
Praxiteles, found in 1877 at Olympia and now 
preserved in the museum there. The figure of 
the god is the most perfect example extant of 
the Greek conception of youthful masculine 
beauty. Hermes stands leaning his left arm, 
draped with a cloak, on a tree stump and hold- 
ing the infant god of wine. His right arm is 
missing, but evidently the raised hand hold 
some object for the babe’s amusement. See 
PEAXIT!ELES ' 

HER'MESFANAX (^E|0/*97crt<£?/a^) . A Greek 
elegiac poet, who lived in the time of Alexander 
the Great and was a native of Colophon in 
Asia Minor. He was popular, even down to the 
Augustan age. His chief work was A.e6vriov, an 
elegiac poem in three books, addressed to his 
mistress, Leontium. The fragment of 98 lines 
of the third book preserved by Athenseus (q.v.), 
in book xiii, describes, in a somewhat discon- 
nected though ‘not ungraceful style, the love 
stories of the poets and sages from Orpheus 
down to Philetas. Consult the editions by Bailey 
(London, 1839; this contains au English trans- 
lation), by G. Hermann in his Opuscula (Leip- 
zig, 1828), and by Bergk in his Anthologia 
Lyrioa (2d ed., ib., 1868); also Bergk, De Eer^ 
fnesianactis Elegia (Marburg, 1845); Susemihl, 
GescMehte der grieehisohen Litteraiur in der 
Alecoandrinermeit (Leipzig, 1892) ; Christ-Schmid, 
Gesohiohte der grieehisohen Litteraiur, voL ii 
(6th ed., Munich, 1913). 
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HERME'SIAlfISM. See Hebmes, Geoeg. 

HERMES OE AET'DROS. A statue in the 
National Museum at Athens, wrongly so called. 
It does not represent the god, but is a portrait 
statue belonging to a tomb and is considered the 
best example of this class of statues. It dates 
from the fourth century B.c. 

HERMES OE PRAXITELES. See Hermes 
Carrying the Infant Dionysos; Praxiteles. 

HERMES, hdr'mez, or MERCITRY, REPOS- 
ING. A life-size bronze statue, found at Hercu- 
laneum, now in the Museo Nazionale at Naples. 
It represents the youthful messenger of the gods 
seated and leaning forward with limbs relaxed. 
The attitude is lifelike, and the statue is one of 
the most famous extant representations of the god. 

HERMES TRIS'MEGI.S'TXJS. See Her- 
metic. 

HERMET'IC (ML. Eermetic^is, relating to 
Hermes, from Eermes, Gk. Eermes). The 

ancient Egyptians considered the god Dhouti, 
or Thoth, identified by the Greeks with their god 
Hermes, as the patron of literature and the 
scribe of the gods. Therefore several magical 
and religious texts, partly embodied in the 
Booh of the Dead (q.v.), were reputed to have 
been written by this god with his own hands. 
As such writings could claim the most direct 
inspiration, the word “Hermetic’’ was applied, 
in Greek times, to writings of the highest degree 
of sanctity, and served in a general way to des- 
ignate all inspired books. Clemens of Alex- 
andria states that the Egyptian priests had to 
study 42 (i.e., the number of assessors^ of 

Osiris) sacred or Hermetic books, divided into 
six subjects: sacred law, ritual, science, astrol- 
ogy, hymnology, and medicine. It is question- 
able if such a canon existed throughout Egypt. 
The claim that the great medical papyrus dis- 
covered by Ebers was one of these Hermetic 
books has not been substantiated. In early 
Christian times it was customary to ascribe a 
certain type of, magical and gnostic writings in 
Greek to Hermes Trismegistus, who lost his 
divine personality more and more and came to 
be regarded as a great magician. These pseudo- 
graphs often claimed to have been translated 
from the Egyptian, although they bear a thor- 
oughly Greek character and mostly exhibit un- 
Egyptian ideas of Jewish, Neoplatonic, etc., 
origin. They may, however, have been written 
in Egypt. The most noticeable product among 
them is Eermes Trismegistus (most recent edi- 
tion by Parthey, Berlin, 1854). These writings 
exercised a strong influence upon the various 
secret sciences; hence the term “Hermetic” be- 
came very popular in alchemy and astrology, 
and some mediaeval writings claim the title of 
Hermetic books. Hermetic medicine meant the 
most mysterious and powerful medicine, and the 
expression “hermetic sealing,” for the most 
complete air-tight closure, has survived to our 
own day. 

Bibliography. Dufresnoy, Eistoire de la 
philosopfiie hermStique (Paris, 1742) ; Baum- 
garten-Crusius, De Lihrorum Eermeticorum 
Origins atqi^ Indole (Jena, 1827) ; Hilger, De 
Eermetis Trismegisti Poem^andro (Leipzig, 
1855); M4nard, Eermes Trismegiste (Paris, 
1866) ; Pietschmann, Eermes Trismegistus (Leip- 
zig, 1875) ; Keitzenstein, Poemandres: Studien 
ssur grieohisoh-aegyptischen und frilhchristlichea 
Literatur (ib., 1904). 

TT'F. 'RTVrTA j her'ml-d. An Athenian lady in 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Eight’s Dream. 


HERMI^AS (Lat., from Gk. "Ep/j<ias, Her- 
mias, or ^Epfji.eLoLs, Eermeias) . A slave of Eubu- 
lus, tyrant of Atarneus and Assos in Asia 
Minor, whom he subsequently succeeded on the 
throne (347 B.c.). At Athens he had previously 
made the acquaintance of Plato and Aristotle 
(q.v.). The latter spent some years at the 
court of Hermias, but fled when Artaxerxes III 
captured tlie tyrant and put him to death. 
Aristotle, -who married Pythias, one of the rela- 
tives of Hermias, erected a statue in Hermias’ 
honor. 

HERMINJARD, ^r'mS'nyfir', Aiut Loxris 
(1817-1900). A Swiss author, born at Vevey, 
Vaud. He was a teacher and practiced his pro- 
fession in Russia, Germany, and Prance, before 
going to Geneva, where he became a friend of 
Amiel (q.v.). His great work, the Correspond 
dance des riformateurs dans les pays de langue 
francaise, began to appear in 1866 (vol. ix, 
covering the period 154.3-44, in 1897). 

HERMIONE, her-mi'6-ne. 1. The beautiful 
daughter of Menelaus and Helen, married 
against her will to Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus), the 
son of Achilles, in performance of a promise 
made by her father. According to late tradition, 
she was carried off by Neoptolemus (q.v.), who 
was killed by Orestes, to whom she had already 
been promised. 2. The much-injured wife of 
Leontes, the madly jealous King of Sicily, in 
Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale. The character is 
taken from Bellaria, in Greene’s Pandosto. 3. 
The scornful love of Pyrrhus and loving mother 
of Astyanax, in Racine’s Andromaque. After 
Andromache has persuaded Orestes to murder 
Pyrrhus, in the act of ascending the altar with 
Hermione, the latter becomes Regent of Epirus. 

HERMFONES, or HERMIN'ONES. Ac- 
cording to Tacitus, Germania, 2, one of the three 
great divisions of the German peoples, so named 
from their mythical progenitor Irminus, or Er- 
minas. They were the oldest, best, and most 
powerful of the West-Germanic stock. Their 
eastern boundary was formed by the Vistula and 
the Carpathians. Among the nations to whom 
the name “Hermiones” was applied were the 
Suevi, the Hermunduri, the Lombardi, the Van- 
dali, the Hemli, and the Quadi. Their early 
home was about the basin of the Elbe and the 
Main. Consult: Stubbs, Constitutional Eistory 
of England (6th ed., Oxford, 1897) ; Miillenhoff- 
Roediger, Deutsche Altertumskunde, vol. iv 
(Berlin, 1900) ; and the editors on Tacitus, 
Germania, 2. 

HERMIF'PUS OF SMYRNA (Gk. 'EpAt^V- 
wos, Eermippus), A Greek philosopher who 
lived about 200 B.c. A disciple of Callimachus 
of Alexandria, he was called b EaWiiJL&xeLos, the 
Callimachean. He was the author of Bioi, Bioi, 
a work containing the biographies of Greek phi- 
losophers, rhetoricians, historians, and poets. 
Though it is repeatedly referred to by later 
writers, only fragments have been preserved. 
Consult; Muller, Eistoricorum Grcecorum Frag- 
ment a (Paris, 1868-83) ; Leo, Die griecMsoh- 
Tomische Biographic (Leipzig, 1901); “Hermip- 
pos, 6,” in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Eneyolopadie 
der olassischen Altertumswissenschaft, vol. viii 
(Stuttgart, 1913). 

HER'MIT (from OF. hermite, ermite, from 
Lat. eremita, from Gk. epTjplrns, eremites, hermit, 
from epTjpla, eremia, desert, from ipijfios, er€mos, 
quiet; connected with Gk. '^p4p,a, erema, quietly, 
Goth, rimis, quiet> Skt. ram, to rest). Properly 
any one who lives in solitude. In religious 
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Tisag^ one who retires from the world to soli- 
tude in order to develop the spiritual life. Be- 
fore the rise of Buddhism (500 b.c.) Hindu 
ascetics had begun to seek freedom from the 
world by a hermit life, and the Laws of Manu 
give elaborate rules for the life of the forest 
hermit. Buddhism carried this form of asceti- 
cism into other parts of Asia, so that it may 
have influenced the growth of the Jewish Es- 
senes (see Essenes) and the Therapeutae in 
Egypt, precursors of the Christian hermits. 
Hermit life began among the Christians in the 
period of the early persecutions, but its great 
popularity arose from the influence of St. An- 
tony. (See Antony, Saint, of Thebes.) Some 
hermits always lived lives of solitude, as the 
name implies (see Anchobite) ; but so strong 
is the human social instinct that even in the 
time of St. Antony other hermits took up their 
abodes near his and sought his leadership. Com- 
munities of hermits were formed, each dwelling 
apart but meeting for a common worship and 
with sometimes other elements of a common life. 
The life was called cenobite. Such communities 
sometimes grew into separate orders, which per- 
petuated themselves in the Church. (Eor some 
of the more important, see Ahgtjstinians ; 
CELESTINES; HIERONYMITES ; PATJLITEa) The 
Church has had all gradations between hermits 
of complete solitude and communities where soli- 
tude was reduced to a short period daily; but 
the modern emphasis upon social service has 
largely set aside the hermit ideals. A vivid 
picture of early hermit life is found in Ebers’s 
story, Uomo Sum, Consult: Richard Challoner, 
Lives of the Fathers of the Eastern Deserts 
(New York, 1852) ; J, 0. Hannay, Wisdom of 
the Desert (ib., 1904); Ida, grflfin von Halin- 
Hahn, Fathers of the Desert (2 vols., ib., 1907). 

HERMIT AG-E, The. 1. A celebrated palace 
and museum at St. Petersburg (q.v.). 2. A 

garden on the side of a hill overlooking Moscow, 
Russia, which has become a noted fashionable 
resort. 3. The name given to Rousseau’s re- 
treat in the valley of Montmorency, Prance. It 
was built for the philosopher by Madame d’Epi- 
nay and was occupied by him from 1751 to 1757. 
4. An old house near Nashville, Tenn., where 
Andrew Jackson resided for a great part of his 
life, and near which he was buried. The mansion 
is now owned by the State. 

HERMIT CRAB. One of a numerous gi-oup 
of small crabs (see Grab) of the tribe Paguridea 
and the family Paguridae. These crustaceans, 
common in the rock pools on every coast, live in 
the deserted shells of whelks and other gastero- 
pod mollusks, which they carry about with them 
as portable shelters. Their entire body is spe- 
cialized and adapted to this unusual mode of 
life. The abdomen, unlike that of lobsters and 
sbrimpfiu is soft, wholly lacking the hard, chiti- 
nous outer skeleton, and is wound in a spiral 
shape corresponding to the mold of the shell 
which forms its protection. As there is no need 
for swimming, the finlike tail fan is adapted 
for holding the animal firmly in the shell. It 
forms usually a curved hook, which, often aided 
by suckers, will not release its hold even when 
the animal is torn asunder. The remaining ab- 
dominal appendages are either absent, asym- 
metrically reduced, or, in the female, adapted 
for carrying the eggs. When alarmed, the her- 
mit cra,b withdraws into the borrowed shell 
and blocks up the aperture ' with one of its 
claws, which is much larger than the other. 


When the crab remains in one shell for some 
time, colonies of hydractinias or single anemo- 
nes usually find a foothold on the surface. The 
association in the latter case is a commensal 
one (see Commensalism) — ^the crab receiving 
protection from the stinging powers of the 
anemone, while that sedentary creature is en- 
abled to find an abundance of food in the course 
of its involuntary travels. That the advan- 
tages of this relationship are not wholly un- 
conscious is shown by some hermits, which, when 
forced to change their dwelling place, carefully 
detach the anemone and replant it on their new 
roof. In some cases the anemone dissolves the 
shell, and thereafter the fortunate hermit dwells 
within walls, living, fleshy, and elastic. An- 
other species supports the anemone upon its 
claw, so that the stinging tentacles effectively 
guard the entrance. Hermit crabs are most 
amusing inmates of an aquarium, but they are 
too lively and predacious to be confined with 
delicate and valuable creatures. They feed on 
mollusks, small fish, vegetation, and carrion of 
all sorts. When, from increase of size, they 
find it necessary to change their shell, they 
become greatly concerned, trying on shell after 
shell until they find one which fits, whisking 
their unprotected abdomens in and out to avoid 
injury. They are very quarrelsome and con- 
stantly strive to rob one another of their shells. 

One of the commonest American species {Eu- 
pagurus longicarpus) is of small size, seldom 
more than an inch in length, and is found in 
large numbers in tide pools on rocky coasts from 
Massachusetts to South Carolina. A somewhat 
larger species (Eupagurus polUcaris) reaches 
Florida and is usually found in the shell of 
Natica, The whelk-inhabiting Eupagurus hem- 
Jiardus of Europe is also found on the north- 
eastern coast of North America. A bristle- 
footed worm often lives in its shell and occa- 
sionally protrudes its head and snatches bits of 
food away from its landlord. Species of much 
larger size inhabit the tropics, and some arc 
found far away from water in the dryest of 
places. Such is the Diogenes crab {Cenohita 
diogenes), which, when it outgrows shells, takes 
to coconuts and feeds on the young of sea birds 
as well as small prey. The palm, or robber, 
crabs {Birgus latro) of the East Indies, being 
over a foot in length, are too large to find suit- 
able shells or nuts for shelter and, although 
showing certain signs of ancestral shell life, yet 
have begun to redevelop a hard dermal protec- 
tion. These large crabs live in burrows and 
climb coconut palms for the fruit upon which 
they feed. All these dry-land crabs, however, 
visit the water for the purpose of layings eggs. 

Many deep-sea forms are symmetrical in claw 
and abdomen, unlike those which dwell in spiral 
shells. Polycheles agassisiii, of the West Indies, 
manufactures for itself straight, compact tubes 
of sand, while Xylopagurus rectus lives in open 
tubes of bamboo or mangrove root. Tylaspis 
anomala has been dredged in the South Pacific 
from a depth of 2375 fathoms. It has a general- 
ized, symmetrical abdomen and distinct segments 
and legs. Another symmetrical form ( Choempa- 
gurus) allows itself to become inwrapped in a 
living blanket formed of the coenosarc of a 
colony of polyps. Other crabs become similarly 
enveloped by living sponges. The claws of her- 
mit crabs have been found in the Eocene rocks 
of Hungary. 

Bibliography. Verrill, Invertehrates of Vme- 
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yard Sound (Washington, 1874) ; Emerton, Life 
on the Seashore (Salem, 1880) ; Edwards and 
Bouvier, ‘^Description des cmstac4s de la 
famille des Paguriens pendant TExpedition de la 
Blake,” in Memoirs of Comparative Zoology 
(Cambridge, 1893) ; Arnold, Sea Beach at Ehh 
Tide (New York, 1901) ; Caiman, “Crustacea,” 
vii, in Lankester’s Treatise on Zoology (London, 
1909); Smith, “Crustacea,” iv, in Cambridge 
"Natural History (ib., 1909); Caiman, The Life 
of Crustacea (New York, 1911); Lowe, A NaP 
uralist on Desert Islands (London, 1911). See 
Plate of Ceabs; Cocjonut Ceab. 

HERMITE, ^r'met', Chaeles (1822-1901). 
One of the best-known Prench mathematicians 
of the nineteenth century. He was born at 
Dieuze, Meurthe, and received his early educa- 
tion in the Lycee Louis-le-Grand. He entered 
the Ecole Poly technique in 1842, but left at the 
end of the year, in order to devote his attention 
exclusively to mathematics. From 1848 to 1876 
he w^as connected with the Ecole Polyteehnique 
in various capacities, and from 1862 to 1873 was 
maitre de conferences in the Ecole Normals 
Superieure. From 1876 until his death he gave 
his time to the university, where he held the 
chair of higher algebra (1869-97). He was a 
member of the Academy of Sciences and a 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor (1892). 
His work was chiefly along the line of theory of 
functions, in which subject he was for many 
years the leader in Prance. His first great work, 
the one which secured for him his election to 
the Academy of Sciences, was Sur la theorie de 
la transformation des fonotions aleliennes 
{Comptes Bendus, 1855). At about the same 
time he began his discoveries in the new theory 
of algebraic forms and in the theory of numbers. 
His most remarkable memoirs, 26 in number, 
Sur quelques applications de la thSorie des fonc- 
tions elUptiques, appeared in the Comptes Ben- 
dus (1877-82). His memoir, Sur V equation du 
5hne degri (1866), may be said to have finally 
settled the great question of the solubility of 
the quintic equation to the entire satisfaction 
of the mathematical world. His memoir Sur la 
fonction esoponentielle (1874), in which he 
proved the incommensurability of e, paved the 
way for Lindemann’s proof (1882) of the in- 
commensurability of TT. Hermite was a very 
prolific writer. A substantially complete list 
of his memoirs may be found in the Catalogue 
of Scientific Papers of the Royal Society of 
London, vols. iii 'and vii. Besides his memoirs, 
which contain his most valuable contributions, 
he published a Cours d^analyse de VEcole Poly- 
technique (1873; 2d ed., 1894) and assist^ 
Serret in editing Lacroix’s calculus (2 vols., 
9th ed., Paris, 1881). Consult articles by Mit- 
tag-Leffler and Picard in Acta Mathematica, vols. 
xxiii, xxiv (Stockholm, 1901-02) ; Memoirs and 
Proceedings of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society for 1901 ; Gaston Darboux, 
Notice historique sur Charles Hermite (Paris, 
1905). 

HERMIT HITMMING BIRD. A name given 
to a group of humming birds which agree in 
having the beaks much curved and the edge of 
the mandibles not serrated. The “true” hermits 
are of the genus Phaethornis, whose 40 or 50 
species are found from Mexico to southern 
Brazil, mostly in the hot lowlands. The “sickle- 
billed” hermits of the genus Eutosseres have the 
beak greatly bent downward, sometimes describ- 
ing a full half circle. The whole group are 


dull green, gray, or brovra in color and keep 
themselves secluded in dense woods. See Hum- 
ming Bied. 

HERMIT KINGDOM. A popular name for- 
merly given to Korea (q.v.) because of its 
exclusiveness. 

HERMIT THRUSH. See Theush. 

HERMOC^ATES (Lat., from Gk. *Ep/io- 
Kpdr'rjs, Hermokrates) (c.460-^07 B.c.). A Syra- 
cusan politician and statesman, son of Hermon. 
His great work was the union of the Siceliots 
(424), which made possible the successful de- 
fense of Syracuse (q.v.) when that city was 
attacked by the great fleet from Athens (415). 
He was at the head of the aristocratic party 
and was opposed by the demagogue Athenagoras. 
In 412 B.c. he went virith a large Syracusan fleet 
to join the Spartans off the western coast of 
Asia Minor. Here he w^'as very successful for a 
time, but lost the battle of Cyzicus and for 
this was removed from command and exiled. 
He then fought against Carthage and died in 
his attempt to reinstate himself in Syracuse. 
His daughter was married to Dionysius in 405. 
See “Hermokrates, 1,” in Pauly-Wissowa, Beal- 
Encyclopddte der classischen Altertumsicissen- 
scJiaft, vol. viii (Stuttgart, 1913). 

HER'MODAC'TYL (from Gk. ipfioddKrvXos, 
hermodaktylos, hermodaetyl, from Hermes, 

Hermes -f daKrvXos, daktylos, finger). The name 
given to bulbs and roots of an uncertain plant 
grooving east of the Mediterranean, held in high 
repute among the Greek and the Arabian physi- 
cians as a remedy for gout and rheumatism. 
By some botanists, e.g., Fee, it is thought to be 
a colchicum; by others, Iris tuherosa. As found 
at the chemist shops, the roots resemble Col- 
chicum autumnale, but on analysis yield neither 
veratrine nor colchicine. The authors of the 
dispensatory doubt it being the hermodaetyl of 
history. It is mentioned by Alexander of 
Tralles, who flourished 560 a.d.; by Paulus 
.^gineta, who lived a century later; by Avi- 
cenna, Serapion, and others. By some of the 
old writers it w^as termed anima articulorum, or 
the soul of the joints. Corms, probably of 
several species of colchicum, are still sold in 
Greece and in the East under the name of hermo- 
daetvls. See Colchicum. 

HERMOGENES, her-mdj^g-nez (Lat., from 
Gk. ''BppoyevTjs) . A Greek rhetorician, who flour- 
ished about 170 A.D., born at Tarsus. His abil- 
ity as a lecturer won him the favorable notice 
of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who appointed 
him, when he was only 17 years of age, a public 
teacher of oratory. Between the ages of 18 and 
20 he published his famous Manual of Bhetoric 
(Texvv *'PifjTopiK‘^) , which was for centuries re- 
garded as a standard and became the subject of 
extensive commentaries. At the age of 25 his fac- 
ulties gave way, and he spent the remainder of 
his life in a state of intellectual impotency. A 
large part of the Bhetoric, dealing with the “in- 
vention” of arguments, the kinds of style, on 
effective speaking, etc., has survived, and was 
published by Walz, Bhetores Greed (Stuttgart, 
1832-36), and by Spengel, Bhetores OrcBci 
(Leipzig, 1853-56). Consiilt Christ-Sehmid, 
OeschioJite der griechischen Litteratur, vol. ii 
(5th ed., Munich, 1913). 

HER'MON. A lofty mountain of' Syria, the 
southern end of the Anti-Lebanon Range, from 
which it is separated, however, by a deep ravine 
(Map: Palestine, D 1). It rises to the height 
of 9166 feet above the level of the sea. Its 
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crown is divided into three distinct peaks ^tlie 
western one a little lower than the north^n 
and the southern, which are of the same height. 
These peaks are always covered w'ith ice and 
snow and can be seen as far south as the^ Sea 
of Galilee. The lower part of the mountain is 
clothed with forests and a specially rich ^6^6“ 
tation, due to the numerous rivulets caused by 
the melting snow. Hermon was a sacred moun.- 
tain and is therefore encircled with ruins of 
ancient temples, most of which were consecrated 
to the Baal worship. It is often referred to in 
Hebrew poetry. It is also held by tradition to 
have been the Mount of Transfiguration. It is 
now called Jebei-el-Sheikh (the mountain of the 
old man), or Jebel-el-Thel (the snow mountain). 

HBBMOH'THIS (Lat., from Gk. "''BpfMcaveLs) . 
A city of ancient Egypt on the left bank of the 
Nile, a little above Thebes. ^ Its Egyptian name 
was On, and, to distinguish it from other places 
of the same name, it was called On of the South 
or On of the god Mont. The local deity was the 
hawk-headed god Mont (q.v.), and hence the 
city bore the sacred name of Per-Mont (house of 
Mont), of which the Greek Hermonthis is a cor- 
ruption. It was a very ancient town, but was 
eclipsed by the rise of its neighbor Thebes. 
With the decline of Thebes On rose again in 
importance, and finally, as Hermonthis, became 
the capital of the district. According to Strabo, 
Apollo (i.e., Horns) and Zeus (i.e., Mont) were 
worshiped here, and a sacred bull, called by the 
Greeks Bacis, was also revered. Of the magnifi- 
cent buildings which adorned the place in ancient 
times only scanty ruins now remain. The site 
is occupied by the modern town of Erment, which 
contains extensive sugar refineries. 

HEBMOP'OLIS, or HEBMXJ'POMS (Gk. 

city of Hermes) . The capital of the 
Greek Nomarehy of the Cyclades, situated on 
the east coast of the island of Syra (Map: 
Greece, E 6). It consists of the old mediaeval 
town and the newer portion constructed since 
the revolution of 1821 on the site of the ancient 
gyros. The town is lighted by gas and has a 
number of churches, two Gymnasia, a marine 
and trade school, a theological seminary, and a 
theatre. The chief industry is shipbuilding, and 
there are manufactures of textiles, leather, and 
glass. Commercially Hermopolis, with its mod- 
ern docks and wharves, is one of the most im- 
portant cities of Greece, being one of the chief 
centres in the trade with the Levant. If exports 
tobacco and emery. Hermopolis is the seat of a 
number of consular agents, of a Greek arch- 
bishop and a Eoman Catholic bishop. Pop., 
1896, 18,760; 1907, 17,773. 

HEBMOPOLIS, or HERMtT'POIiIS 
MCAGKNA. An ancient city of middle Egypt, 
on the left bank of the Nile, between the river 
and the Bahr-Yfisuf (Josephus canal), opposite 
Antinoe, not far south of the site of the modern 
Beni-Hassan (q.v.). The Copts called it Shmfin 
and the hieroglyphics Khmunu. The village 
which is on its site bears the name ‘Ashmu- 
nein." The Greek name "Hermopolis’^ is derived 
from the ibis-formed or ibis-headed local god 
Thoth, or Dhouti, who was identified with the 
Greek Hermes. The city was once very im- 
portant; but the only remarkable ruin, the 
portico of *a beautiful temple, dating from Ptole- 
maic times, was destroyed in the middle of the 
last century. Becently another temple has been 
discpvered there. Another Hermopolis, Hermop- 
olis Parva» is the modern Damanhur in the Delta. 


HERMOSILLO, dr'm6-seay6. Capital of the 
State of Sonora, Mexico, situated on the Kio de 
Sonora, in a fertile valley 90 miles by rail north 
from Guaymas (Map: Mexico, C 3). It has a 
cathedral, a library, and a mint, and is an im- 
portant trading centre. It exports ores, hides, 
and fruit, mostly to the United States, and is 
the seat of a United States Consul, Pop., 14, .57 4. 

HEBHANDEZ. See Eeknandez. 

HEBNANDEZ, er-nhn'dath, Jos^i Conrabo 
(1849- ). A Porto-Rican jurist. He was 

born at Aibonito, Porto Rico, and graduated 
from the Jesuits’ College at San Juan, Porto 
Rico, in 1865, and from the law department of 
the University of Salamanca, Spain, in 1873. 
From 1877 to 1891 he served as an assistant 
prosecuting attorney and judge in Porto Rico 
and Cuba; he then went to the Philippine Islands, 
where he was judge of the Supreme Court of 
Cebu (1891-93) and of Manila (1894-98) and 
prosecuting attorney of Vigan, Luzon (1893- 
94). In 1898 he returned to Porto Rico as 
judge of the Circuit Court at San Juan, and he 
was afterward associate justice of the Supreme 
Court (1899-1909) and then Chief Justice. 

HEBHAOT, OH L'HONNEHB CASTIL- 
I.AN, fir'na'nS', oo Id'ner' ka'^ste'ytiN^ (Fr., Her- 
nani, or Castilian honor). A romantic five-act 
tragedy in verse, by Victor Hugo. See Ebnani. 

HEBNDON, hern'don, Wiluam Henry 
(1818-91). An American lawyer, born in 
Greensburg, Hy. When he was two years old, 
his parents removed to Illinois. In 1836 he 
entered Illinois College, but was removed by 
his father in consequence of the abolition senti- 
ments of the faculty. He studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1844, when he forme4 a 
partnership with Abraham Lincoln, which was 
continued formally until the latter’s death. In 
1855 he was mayor of Springfield, 111. In con- 
nection with Jesse W. Weik, who assisted in 
putting into literary form the material ho 
(Herndon) had collected, he published Bern- 
don^s Lincoln: The True 8tory of a Great Life 
(2 vols., New York, 1901), which is of especial 
value for the account it gives of Lincoln’s early 
life and personal habits. 

HEBNE, hgr'ne. A town of Westphalia, 
Prussia, Germany, 11 miles northeast of Essen 
by rail. It is the centre of the great coal indus- 
try of the Ruhr and manufactures machinery, 
boilers, fire brick, and ^gunpowder. It was in- 
corporated in 1897 and has a Gymnasium and 
a school of mines. Pop., 1900, 27,863; 1910, 
57,167. 

HEBNE, hgrn, James A. (1840-1901). An 
American actor and playwright. He was born at 
Cohoes, N. Y., of Irish parentage. ^ He ran away 
from home at the age of 20 and joined a theatri- 
cal company in Troy, where he made his first 
professional appearance in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
Afterward he played in Baltimore^ and Wash- 
ington and then went to California. He had 
become a popular actor, both East and West, 
before he produced his first play, Hearts of OaJc, 
in 1878. This was very successful; but his 
subsequent productions, such as Drifting Apart 
and Ma/rgaret Fleming^ were less fortunate, till 
in the season of 1892-93 his Shore Acres at the 
Boston Museum made its author famous. It 
is a rural comedy in which he, as ‘‘Uncle Nat” 
Berry, presented a character full of honest 
humor and touching pathos, and the play kept 
the boards almost without a break for six years. 
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In 1899 lie produced The Fev. Griffith Daven- 
port and the following year Bag Harbor. Con- 
sult L. C. Strang, Famous Actors of the Day 
in America (Boston, 1900), and M. J. Moses, 
The American Dramatist (ib., 1911). 

HEBHE THE HXJHTEB. A character in 
popular tradition, who, it was believed, walked 
at midnight by an ancient oak in Windsor For- 
est. In Shakespeare^s Merry Wives of Windsor 
(iv, 4) he is described as a spirit, with huge 
horns on his head, who disturbs the revels of 
the fairies. He also plays a part in Harrison 
Ainsworth^s romance entitled Windsor Castle. 
Herne’s oak, said to have been 650 years old, 
was blown down in 1863. A young oak was 
planted on the spot by Queen Victoria. 

HEB'NIA. (Lat.) An abnormal protru- 
sion of the whole or a part of an organ of the 
body from its natural cavity. This may occur 
through openings already existing or produced 
acqidentally. There may be hernia of the brain, ^ 
lungs, or any of the abdominal viscera, espc-* 
cially the intestines; the latter being commonly 
spoken of as rupture. This condition should be 
called by the proper name “hernia” rather than 
by the old term given when it was supposed 
to be due to a tear of tissues. The abdominal 
organs are frequently subjected to great pres- 
sure, as in the crying of infants, straining at 
stool, lifting of heavy weights, or violent at- 
tacks of coughing of adults. The unusual strain 
causes the freely movable intestine to seek es- 
cape at the point of least resistance, which is 
usually at one of the openings at the lower 
anterior part of the abdomen. The name of 
the opening determines the name of the hernia 
— as inguinal if in the inguinal canal, femoral 
if with the femoral artery in the crural ring, 
umbilical if the escape is at the navel. (See 
Umbilical Hernia.) In rare instances the pro- 
trusion may be in the median line above or be- 
low the umbilicus and is then termed a ventral 
hernia. Hernia sometimes occurs at or near 
the wound following operations involving the 
abdominal wall. 

Hernia is most frequent at the extremes of 
life, being found in 2 per cent of individuals 
one year old and nearly 2% per cent in those 
75 years old. At the time of the War of the 
Rebellion in the United States, of half a million 
men examined, 31 per thousand were rejected 
because of hernia. Women are subject to this 
affection in about one-fourth the proportion of 
men, except as to the femoral and umbilical 
forms, to which they are peculiarly liable. In 
some boys hernia is congenital, owing to the 
nonclosure of the tube of peritoneum that ac- 
companies the testicle out from the abdomen 
and normally shrinks to become the tunica 
vaginalis- 

A hernia consists of (1) a sac, (2) its con- 
tents, and (3) its coverings. The sac is a por- 
tion of peritoneum pushed before the hernial 
body. It usually contains a small amount of 
fluid. The contents is in most cases a loop of 
the ileum, or small intestine, and constitutes 
the variety called enterocele. Should the sac 
contain only omentum, it is called epiploeele; if 
both intestine and omentum, it is termed entero- 
epiplocele. The appendix is occasionally found 
in the hernial sac. The coverings of hernia 
vary with its character, but in general are the 
skin, superficial fascia, muscular layers, deep 
fascia, and peritoneum. 

Hernia is classified as to condition by the 


terms “reducible,” “irreducible,” and “strangu- 
lated.” A reducible hernia is one that by gentle 
manipulation, called taxis, can be returned into 
the abdominal cavity. When irreducible, it can- 
not be replaced. The irreducible may suddenly 
become strangulated by the accumulation of 
intestine in such amount as to cause interfer- 
ence with the blood supply. Congestion then 
results, followed by inflammation, then by gan- 
grene unless the condition be relieved by prompt 
operation, which is cutting the rigid ring that 
pinches the gut. 

Treatment of hernia depends upon its charac- 
ter and the age of the patient as well as dura- 
tion of the lesion. In the young it is usual to 
apply a truss, sometimes of soft material, but 
more often of steel surrounding the body and 
terminating in a pad that wull press over the 
abdominal ring, thus preventing escape of the 
tumor. Umbilical hernia of infants is often 
cured by a pad made from hard rubber or a 
button mould or a silver coin secured by a band 
of adhesive plaster around the abdomen. Such 
an apparatus must be worn for two or three 
years. Trusses may be removed at night, but 
should be adjusted carefully in the morning, 
while the patient is still lying on bis back, so 
that gravity will aid in reducing the tumor. 
The person with hernia should keep free from 
constipation and avoid severe exercise, especially 
jumping or hea\’y lifting. In case the tumor is 
excessively large, a truss will not retain it; and 
should the patient be too old for an operation, 
he may have to carry the hernia in a support 
resting upon the hips or even suspended from 
the shoulders. 

From very early times surgeons had been 
devising operations that would partly close 
the abdominal ring and the inguinal canal, but 
they all failed to prevent a recurrence of the 
hernia. It remained for Bassini, of Padua, to 
publish in 1890 the details of a method which 
has revolutionized the course of hernias. The 
operation consists in removing all abnormal 
contents and constructing a new canal by laying 
the spermatic cord against the muscle and secur- 
ing each layer of the sac by itself, either with 
silk or with kangaroo tendon. The operation 
is done under thorough antiseptic conditions 
and with practical assurance of success. The 
gentleman is relieved of discomfort, the laborer 
enabled to return to hard work. Coley and Bull 
have reported 1500 operations on children with 
but five relapses and four deaths. Consult J. G. 
Mumford, Practice of Surgery (2d ed., Philadel- 
phia, 1914) ; W. B. UeGarmo, Abdominal Hernia 
(Philadelphia, 1907). 

HEBHIGI, h§r-ne'ch^. An old Italian people 
of Latium (q.v.). Of Sabine connection, they 
dwelt in the Apennines between the Trerus and 
the Lacus Fucinus, They held out long against 
the Romans, with whom they at length formed 
an equal alliance in 486 b.c., but to whom they 
had to yield in 306 B.c. Before 225 b.c., prob- 
ably, they received the rights of Roman citizens. 
To the north were the Marsi and the jiEqui, 
while the Volsci were on the south. Their capi- 
tal was Anagnia, now called Anagni (q.v.). 
Consult Conway, Italic Dialects (Cambridge, 
1907). 

HEBHOSAHD, hgr'^ne-s&nd. An episcopal 
town, the capital of the LS.n of Vesternorrland, 
Sweden, situated on the island of Hernbn, in the 
Gulf of Bothnia, about 2 miles south of the 
mouth of the Angerman River (Map: Sweden, 
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P 5 ) . It is connected by bridges with the main- 
land. It has a cathedral, a school of naviga- 
tion, a classical academy, a technical school, 
and a teachers’ institute. Its harbor is good, it 
has regular steamship communication with other 
coast towns, and it carries on a thriving trade 
in tobacco, lumber, and fish. It was founded 
in 1584 by John III, became a bishop’s see in 
1772, and capital of the Ian in 1778. Pop., 1901, 
8069; 1911, 9785. 

HITRO (Lat., from Gk. A priestess of 

Aphrodite at Sestos. At a festival of Aphrodite 
she was seen and loved by Leander, a youth of 
Abydos (q.v.). She returned his love, and, since 
she was a priestess, received him secretly in her 
tower on the Hellespont, which he swam nightly, 
guided by her lamp. Venturing the passage on 
a stormy night when the tempest blew out the 
beacon, he was drowned. His body was washed 
ashore at the tower, whence Hero at once cast 
herself that she might be united with her lover 
in death. The story developed in the romantic 
poetry of the Alexandrian period and has come 
down to us in a work of Musseus (q.v.) and in 
Ovid {HeroideSs xviii, xix). It is represented on 
some late works of art and on Roman coins of 
Abydos and Sestos. It is also the subject of 
poems by Marlowe, G. Chapman, and Schiller, 
and of a drama, Des Meeres und der Liehe 
Wellen, by Grillparzer. Consult Hbppner, Die 
Sage von Hero und Leander in der Literatur und 
Kunst des Altertums (1894) ; Knaack, “Hero 
und Leander,” in Festgahe fur Franss Susemihl 
(1898); C. M. Gayley, The Classic Myths in 
English Literature and in Art (2d ed., Boston, 
1911). 

HERO. See Heroes. 

HERO. A Greek mathematician and physi- 
cist, See Hero, or Heron, of Alexandria. 

HERO. The daughter of Leonato and cousin 
of the gay Beatrice in Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing. 

HERO AND LEAHDER. See Hero. 

HEROD, h§r'od (Gk. ^KpibSTjs, Herddes), The 
family name of a group of rulers in Palestine, 
derived from that of its most famous member, 
Herod the Great. The family had its origin in 
Antipas, or Antipater, an Idumaean of honorable 
stock, whom Alexander Janna?us (102-76 b.c.) 
made governor of Idumsea. The fact that the 
Idumseans had been subjected to John Hyrcanus 
in 128 B.c. and compelled to embrace Judaism 
is the only basis for the claim that the members 
of the Herodian line were Jews. In his power 
and influence, and apparently in his official posi- 
tion in Idumsea, Antipater was succeeded by his 
son of the same name. The latter, with the 
sagacity which had become characteristic of the 
family, made the declining fortunes of the Has- 
monsean rule and the rising fortunes of Rome 
serve his political interests until the real con- 
trol of the country of the Jews rested in his 
hand — a control which he strengthened by ap- 
pointing his two sons, Phasael and Herod, gov- 
ernors respectiyely in Jerusalem and in Galilee. 
1. Herod the Great. Son of Antipater and 
Cypros, an Arabian woman; reigned from 37 to 
4 B.c. Upon the assassination of Antipater (43 
B.c.) there followed a period of intrigue and 
warfare on the part of the Hasmonsean Antig- 
onus and the Parthians against the Herodian 
rule, which resulted in the death of Phasael and 
the escape of Herod to Rome. There in 39 b.c. 
he was made Ring of Judsea by Antony, Octa- 
vius, and the Senate. It was not, however, until 


37 B.c. that he succeeded in putting down the 
forces opposing him. The first years of his 
reign (37-25 b.c.) were troublous, owing to 
the hostility of the Sadducean and Pharisaic 
parties, and the enmity of the surviving mem- 
bers of the Hasmonsean house, who secured an 
ally in Cleopatra of Egypt. Herod ultimately 
prevailed, partly through murder and confisca- 
tion of property, partly through political clever- 
ness and trickery, but mainly through the fall 
of Antony and Cleopatra before the forces of 
Octavius. After the battle of Aetium (31 b.c.) 
his title was confirmed by Octavius at Rhodes, 
and he sought to establish his power at home 
by the execution of Hyocanus and suppression of 
the Hasmonseans. It was jealousy, however, 
and no political motive, that caused the execu- 
tion of Mariamne, his wife, whom he passion- 
ately loved. The years from 25 to 13 B.c. were 
in the main prosperous. Herod was free to rule 
and to indulge his passion for building, the re- 
‘sults of which showed themselves in the rehabili- 
tation of such places as Strato’s Fortress, and 
such cities as Samaria, Capharsaba, and An- 
thedon, renamed by him respectively Csesarca 
Palestinae (q.v.), Sebaste, Antipatris, and Agrip- 
pa3um. At Jerusalem, Jericho, and Csesarea he 
erected theatres, amphitheatres, and hippo- 
dromes for the Grecian games established in 
honor of Augustus. He built and rebuilt for- 
tresses such as Alexandrium, Herodium, Hyr- 
canium, Masada, and others. He rebuilt the 
temple in Jerusalem with the most lavish ex- 
penditure of wealth and careful regard for the 
religious scruples of the people. This munifi- 
cence was extended even beyond his domains to 
cities in Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece. Herod 
also gratified his Hellenizing tastes by inviting 
and attaching to his court Greek writers and 
teachers. With all this he was loyal to the 
people over whom he ruled, not only bestowing 
upon them substantial benefits at home, but 
securing for them large favors in some parts of 
the Diaspora and significant privileges from 
Rome. The last years of his reign (13-4 B.c.) 
w^ere full of misery, occasioned by the ceaseless 
and complicated political intrigues within his 
household, which rendered him morbidly sus- 
picious and inflamed his murderous passions to 
the worst. The enthusiasm shown by the people 
for his sons by Mariamne, who on their 
mother’s side belonged to the Hasmonaean line, 
aroused his suspicion and led to their assassina- 
tion at Sebaste; and his eldest son Antipater 
was put to death a few days before Herod him- 
self died. It is generally held by scholars that 
Jesus of Nazareth was born towards the end of 
Herod’s reign — some preferring a date imme- 
diately before his death, others assigning various 
dates from 10 to 6 B.C. Many modern scholars 
regard the account of Herod’s murder of the 
children in Bethlehem, which is not referred 
to by any secular writer, as unhistorical. On 
his last visit to Rome Herod obtained consent 
of Augustus to dispose of his kingdom as he 
saw fit. A few hours before his death he made 
a will, in which he gave Judsea, including 
Samaria and Idumaea, to Archelaus, with the 
title of king; Galilee and Perea to Antipas, with 
the title of tetrarch; and Gaulanitis, Auranitis, 
Trachonitis, Batanea, and Panias to Philip, with 
the title of tetrarch. This will was practically 
confirmed by Augustus, and , in spite of dis- 
turbances and disorders on the part of the 
people, who desired to be rid of the Herodian 
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yoke, was ultimately put into effect. Consult: 
Chijs, Be E erode Magno Judceorum Rege (Ley- 
den, 1855) ; Be Saulcy, Eistoire d^Eerode, roi des 
Juifs (Paris, 1867); Schurer, Oeschichte des 
judischer Volhes (4th ed., Leipzig, 1901-09); 
Schmidt, ‘‘Alexandrium,^^ in Journal of Biblical 
Literature (Boston, 1910) ; Otto, Eerodes; Bei- 
trdge zur GescMchte des letzten jiidischen 
Konigshauses (Stuttgart, 1913); Wellhausen, 
Israelitische und judische GeschicJite (7th ed., 
Berlin, 1914). 2. Aechelaus, ethnarch of 

Judsea, Idumaea, and Samaria. Son of Herod 
the Great and Malthace, a Samaritan woman; 
ruled from 4 b.c. to 6 a.d. Though given title 
of king by his father’s will, Augustus withheld 
this from him, substituting that of ethnarch. 
He was the worst of Herod’s surviving sons. 
Of his reign we have no details, but Josephus 
describes it as violent and tyrannical. After 
nine years the Jews made such complaints 
against Archelaus that Augustus banished him 
to Vienne in Gaul. Archelaus is referred’ to 
in Matt. ii. 22, as '^reigning over Judsea in 
the room of his father Herod.” — 3. Antipas 
(Herod Antipas), tetrarch of Galilee. Son of 
Herod the Great and the Samaritan Malthace, 
younger brother of Archelaus; ruled from 4 b.c. 
to 39 A.D. Though not much is known of Ms 
rule, he seems to have been able to govern his 
country and to have possessed the family pas- 
sion for building. In Galilee he remade Seppho- 
ris, afterward called Dio-Csesarea, and in 
Persea, Betharamptha, which he named Livias 
after the wife of Augustus, and in addition 
reared the magnificent capital wMch he named 
Tiberias, for the reigning Emperor. He seems 
to have had his father’s craftiness, though 
he apparently lacked his diplomacy, as he cer- 
tainly did his ability in war. The discarding of 
his first wife, daughter of the Habatsean King 
Aretas, for Herodias, wife of his half brother 
Herod Philip (Mark vi. 17; Matt. xiv. 3), not 
the tetrarch Philip, brought on a war with 
Aretas in which Antipas was routed. Later, 
through the persuasion of Herodias, he went to 
Rome and demanded of Caligula that he be 
favored, as Agrippa I had just been, with the 
title of king. He was confronted, however, by 
charges from Agrippa himself, was deposed, and 
banished by the Emperor to Lugdunum (Lyons) 
in Gaul. This Antipas is the “Herod” most 
frequently mentioned in the New Testament 
(Matt. xiv. 1; Luke iii. 1, xiii. 31; Acts xiii. 
1 et al.). It was he who imprisoned and be- 
headed John the Baptist (Mark vi. 14-29, where 
he is wrongly called “King”). He was desig- 
nated as a “fox” by Jesus (Luke xiii, 32), and 
it was to him that' Jesus was sent by Pilate 
(Luke xxiii. 7-15 ). — L Philip. Son of Herod 
the Great and Cleopatra, a woman of Jerusa- 
lem; ruled from 4 b.o. to 34 a.d. The coimtry 
over which he ruled as tetrarch was Itursea, 
north and east of the Sea of Galilee, conse- 
quently outside of strictly Jewish territory and 
inhabited by a predominantly non- Jewish popu- 
lation. It was owing to this fact that Philip 
was able to carry out a Hellenizing and Roman 
policy among his people. He had the family 
passion for building and founded on the site of 
Paneas a city which he named Caesarea, known 
as Caesarea Philippi (q.v.), to distinguish it 
from the larger city on the coast. He also re- 
built Bethsaida, which he called Julias, in honor 
of the daughter of Augustus. Of his rule noth- 
ing is known beyond what may be inferred from 


Josephus’ characterization of the man, as “a per- 
son of moderation and quietness” in the conduct 
of his life and government. He seems to have 
possessed none of the Herodian ambition, cruelty, 
or lust. He was married to Salome, the daugh- 
ter of Herodias, and died without issue. — 5. 
Agbippa (Herod Agrippa). Son of Aristobulus, 
Herod the Great’s son by Mariamne, grand- 
daughter of Hyrcanus, and Berenice, daughter of 
Salome, Herod’s sister, and Castobar ; ruled 
from 37 to 44 a.d His earlier years were spent 
in Rome, where he fell into spendthrift habits 
that finally compelled his retirement to Pales- 
tine. In the last years of Tiberius’ reign he re- 
turned to Rome and succeeded in securing the 
appointment by the Emperor to the care of his 
grandson. He had been friendly with Caligula 
in his early life and shortly after the latter’s 
accession received from him the tetrarchies of 
Philip and Lysanias (viz., Abilene) with the 
title of king, while the Senate added the hon- 
orary rank of praetor. In 40 a.d. he obtained 
the fortified tetrarchy of Antipas; and in the 
next year, when Claudius came to the throne, 
he was given by the Emperor, along with the 
honor of the consular rank, the additional terri- 
tory of Judsea and Samaria, thus finally secur- 
ing the whole region over which his grandfather 
had ruled. The next three years constitute the 
real period of his rule. For the sake of peace he 
followed a pro- Jewish policy, which showed itself 
in a personal piety of almost Pharisaic legalism 
and an official furtherance of the interests of 
the Jews, which brought them to regard him 
as a brother and alienated from him the regard 
of the Roman element in his population and of 
the Roman troops in his domains. This Jewish 
favoritism, no doubt, was the cause of his per- 
secution of the Christians (Acts xii. 1-19). The 
account of his death given by Josephus {Antiq,, 
xix, 8, 2) is in substantial agreement with that 
in Acts xii. 20-23. — 6. Agrippa II (Herod 
Agrippa). Son of Agrippa I and Cypros; ruled 
from 50 to about 100 a.i>. Because of his ex- 
treme youth at the time of his father’s death, 
Claudius was persuaded not to give him the 
succession. The whole of Palestine thus passed 
under direct Roman rule. In 50 a.d., however, 
two years after the death of his uncle Herod of 
Chalcis, he received the kingdom which had thus 
been vacated. This he surrendered in 53 ad., 
receiving in return the former tetrarchy of 
Philip, together with that of Lysanias and the 
domains of Varus. In 56 a.d. Nero added to 
this the cities of Tiberias and Julias in Galilee 
and Tarichaea in Persea, with surrounding lands 
and villages. Like all his family, he gave him- 
self to building, improving his capital, Csesarea 
Philippi, which he renamed Neronias, and archi- 
tecturally adorning Berytus (Beirut) in Phoeni- 
cia. Unlike his father, he gave no special care 
to the interests of the Jews — ^manifesting, in 
fact, a general indifference to the religious ques- 
tions of his time, though it was in his rule that 
the temple at Jerusalem was finished. He tried 
to combine Hellenism and Judaism and placed 
the effigies of the emperors on his coins. He 
strove to dissuade the Jews from their war with 
Rome and manifested his loyalty to the Emperor 
even after his Galilean cities had deserted him. 
In return for this, after the war his territory 
was extended northward, while in 75 a.d. he had 
conferred upon him the praetorian rank. He left 
no children; in fact, it is doubtful whether he 
ever married. As far as record can be obtained, 
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lie died in the third year of Trajan’s reign 
(100 A.D. ). His rule was a feeble one. ^ It was 
before this Agrippa and his sister Berenice that 
Paul was brought by Festus in Caesarea, on 
the eve of his deportation to Rome, as narrated 
in Acts XXV. 13-xxvi. 32. For the later Herods, 
consult especially Schiirer, Geschichte der jud^ 
ischen Volkes (4th ed., Leipzig, 1901-09), and 
Wellhausen, IsraeUtische und judische Gesdhiohte 
(7th ed., Berlin, 1914). 

HEROD AGRIP'PA. See Herod. 

HERO'DAS, See Herondas. 

HEROaDES AT^TICUS. See Atticits Hero- 

DES. 

HfiRODIADE, ^'rd'dyad'. An opera by Mas- 
senet ( q.v. ) , first produced at Brussels, Dee. 19, 
1881; in the United States, Nov. 8, 1909. 

HEROa)IAN (Gk. Herddianos). 

A Greek historian of the third century a.d. He 
was a Syrian by birth, but held office under the 
Roman government, so that he writes with a prac- 
tical knowledge of the events which he describes. 
His history, in eight books, covers the years 180- 
238 A.D., i.e., from the death of Marcus Aurelius 
to the accession of Gordianus III, and so sup- 
plements that of Dio Cassius, which stops with 
the end of the reign of Alexander Severus. The 
work was highly valued by later historians, es- 
pecially the Scriptores Historioe Augustce (see 
Atjgustait History), and Johannes Antiochenus, 
who take long passages from it and try to imi- 
tate its style. The history was first made known 
to the Western world in the translation of Poli- 
tianus (1493). The first critical edition was 
published by Bekker (Berlin, 1826) ; the best 
is that of Mendelssohn (Leipzig, 1883) . There is 
an English translation by Hart (London, 1749). 
Consult Peter, Die gesdhichtUche Litteratur 
uher die romische Kaiserzeit, ii (Leipzig, 1897), 
and Christ-Schmid, Geschichte der grieoMschen 
Litteratur, vol, ii (5th ed., Munich, 1913). 

HERO^IANS (Gk. Herodianoi, 

adherents of Herod, from *Hp<65i7s, Serodes, 
Herod). A party ambng the Jews, twice men- 
tioned in the New Testament and both times in 
connection with the Pharisees : ( 1 ) Mark iii. 6, 
on the occasion of Jesus’ healing of the man 
with the withered hand in the Capernaum syna- 
gogue; (2) Mark xii. 13 (cf. Matt. xxii. 16), on 
the occasion of placing before Jesus the question 
about tribute to Caesar. They were evidently not 
a religious sect, as the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees, nor the mere court and family followers 
of the Herods, but rather a political party, whose 
object was the reestablishment of the Herodian 
kingdom in the spirit of its traditional policy — 
the union of Judaism with -Hellenism. (See 
Herod.) Their connection with the Pharisees, 
consequently, was not due to any sympathy of 
ideas with them, but to the instinctive conviction 
that in the spiritual mission of Jesus lay a 
danger common to them both. They were not 
necessarily pro-Eoman in their feelings; though, 
in the nature of things, they would be more 
kindly disposed to the spirit of the pagan gov- 
ernment than to that of the old theocracy, as rep- 
resented by the .Pharisees. It is probable that 
they had more in common with the religiously 
indifferent Sadducees than with any other Jew- 
ish party. Upon such a supposition there may 
be some bearing in the significant interchange of 
“Sadducees’^ and 'Herod” in Jesus’ warnings to 
His disciples as given in the parallels, Mark viii. 
15 and Matt. xvi. 6. 


HERODIANUS. A Greek historian. Se- 
Herodian. 

HERDDIA'NUS, ^Elius. A Greek gram 
marian of the second half of the second centur 
A.D., son of Apollonius Dyscolus. He was bon 
at Alexandria, but afterward removed to Rom( 
and there gained the favor of the Emperor Mar 
eus Aurelius, to whom he dedicated his chie 
work, KctdoXiK^ Upoa'ipdioL, called also Me 7 dXi 
I[poa(pdia, an exhaustive treatise on prosody, syn 
tax, and etymology, in about twenty books, 0 
this work we have several epitomes. Though h< 
is highly praised by later grammarians, includ 
ing Priscian, who calls him macoimus auctor artu 
grammatiocB, still, of his treatises on gramma] 
only one, which deals with peculiar or anomaloui 
words, ILepl Mopi^povs has been preservec 

complete. Fragments, however, of his otlie 
works have been preserved in the citations o 
other grammarians and have been edited 
Lentz in his Herodiani Technici Relujuice (I 
vols*., Leipzig, 1867—70). Consult: Lehrs, i/crod't 
ani Beripta Tria (KSnigsberg, 1848) ; Hilgard 
Eoscerpta ecs Lihris Herodiani (Leipzig, 1887) ' 
Stephen, De Herodiani Technici Dialectologu 
(Strassburg, 1889) ; Christ-Schmid, OesohichU 
der griechisch&n Litteratur, vol. ii (5tli ed. 
Munich, 1913). 

HERODIAS, h^-ro'di-as. Daughter of Aris 
tobulus (second son of Herod the Great anc 
Mariamne, granddaughter of Hyreanus) ^ anc 
Berenice, daughter of Salome, Herod’s sister 
She was twice married — first to her half uncle 
Herod, called in the Gospels Philip (Mark vi 
17; Matt. xiv. 3), the issue of which marriag 
was a daughter, Salome, who afterward becami 
the wife of Philip, another half uncle of ho 
mother. Doubtless, through the real attachmen 
of love, Herodias left her husband for his hal 
brother, Antipas — a marriage which, because 0 
its illegality according to the Mosaic law, brough 
upon the latter the outspoken denunciation o 
John the Baptist and so led to that prophet’i 
imprisonment and final execution (Mark vi. 17- 
29; Matt. xiv. 3-12). It was her daughter wh< 
danced before Antipas on the occasion of th< 
festival and allured him to the reckless oath tha 
gave Herodias the opportunity to accomplish thi 
death of John. If the marginal reading, “hi 
daughter Herodias,” which is better attested 
should be substituted for the text; it would in 
dicate that the maid was a namesake of he 
mother and a child of the present marriage. I 
is not likely, however, that Herodias would ven 
ture to assign Herod’s own child to such a de 
grading task. The general conclusion of scholar! 
is therefore most probable, that the maid wai 
Salome, the daughter of Herodias and Aristobu 
lus, who afterward married Philip, the tetrarcl 
of Trachonitis, her maternal uncle, and, later 
Aristobulus, King of Chalcis. It was Herodias 
ambition that led her to urge Antipas to hii 
fatal journey to Rome for the securing of th< 
royal title, though her loyal affection for hin 
made her share his exile. See Herod. 

HEROD^OTUS (Lat., from Gk. 'HpSSoros] 
(C.484-C.424 B.C.). A Greek historian. He wai 
the son of Lyxes and Rhoeo, or Dryo, and wai 
horn at Halicarnassus (q.v.), an originally Dori 
colony in southwestern Asia Minor, at that timi 
ruled by a Queen Artemisia under the sway o 
the Persians. (See Artemisia, 1.) Herodotui 
was thus by birth a subject of Persia. His uncle 
Panyasis (q.v.), was an epic poet; it was per 
haps through him that Herodotus acquired th< 
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comprehensive acquaintance with early Greek lit- 
erature — ^prose and poetry both, but especially 
poetry — which is so conspicuous in his writings. 
His family was a prominent one. His uncle 
Panyasis was put to death about the year 457 
for conspiring against the tyrant Lygdamis. 
Herodotus went into exile and is said to have 
made his temporary home in the island of Sa- 
mos, an ally of Athens and member of the Con- 
federacy of Delos or the Athenian Empire. Be- 
tween 467 and 464 he is believed to have trav- 
eled extensively on the shores of the Black Sea, 
in Thrace, Scythia, Asia Minor, and the Persian 
Empire, including Egypt. The precise extent, 
direction, and starting points of his travels are 
matters of inference from his writings and of 
controversy among scholars.* He saw in Egypt 
the skulls lying on the field of a battle fought 
in 460. He visited Scythia before 454. His 
travels in Greece, and possibly in southern Italy, 
fall much later. By these travels Herodotus 
gained first-hand knowledge of practically all 
the regions of which he wrote in his history. 
When Halicarnassus rose against Lygdamis and 
joined the Athenian Empire, Herodotus, accord- 
ing to one tradition a leader in the uprising, re- 
turned and resumed his citizenship. He was, 
however, soon attracted to Athens, then, about 
447, at the height of the age of Pericles, the 
centre and focus of Hellenic culture. There he 
gave “author’s readings” from his imfinished 
histories and won the admiration of the greatest 
minds of Greece, the personal friendship of the 
poet Sophocles, and, so the story goes, the more 
substantial reward of 10 talents voted by the 
people. A well-invented story, discredited, how- 
ever, on chronological grounds, relates that the 
boy Thucydides, present at one of these readings, 
burst into tears from stress of emulous emotion, 
and that the historian complimented the boy’s 
father on this indication of a generous nature. 
In the year 444 Herodotus, with many other bril- 
liant men, joined the colony which Pericles was 
founding at Thurii (q.v.) in southern Italy and 
became a citizen there. His subsequent life 
is a blank. It was probably devoted to the com- 
pletion and the final publication of his history. 
An allusion to the Propylsea, or entrance to the 
Acropolis, is supposed to prove that he visited 
Athens so late as 430. Nothing in his histories 
implies that he survived the year 424. Tradi- 
tion placed his death and tomb at Thurii. 

Herodotus was called by Cicero the father of 
history. This means, if anything, that he was 
the first to compose an artistic and dramatically 
unified history, although there were historians 
before him, the so-called logographers (q.v.), or 
story-tellers, who continued in prose the work of 
the garrulous later epic. The only one explic- 
itly named by Herodotus is Hecatseus, of Miletus 
(q.v.), who traveled in Egypt, is mentioned as 
a prominent adviser of the lonians during the 
Ionic revolt, and is thought by some critics to 
have been the source of much matter that Herod- 
otus gives out as his own. But Herodotus was 
the first to grasp firmly a great central inter- 
national theme and to work up, in due and artis- 
tic subordination to it, a vast mass of legendary, 
local, antiquarian, geographical, and ethnological 
lore, derived partly from predecessors, but widely 
supplemented by his own travels and inquiry 
(the original meaning of history). This theme, 
covered by books vii-ix of the history, was the 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes ( q.v. ) , of which his 
boyhood had perhaps caught the last echoes in 
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the tales told by his townsfolk of the wondrous 
exploits of Artemisia at Salamis. He appre- 
hended it as the culmination of the eternal con- 
flict between the East and the West which he 
conceived as beginning with the Trojan War, and 
of ’which we have not yet seen the end. It 
shaped itself to his imagination in a large, dra- 
matic, and religiously edifying way. Its pro- 
logue is the evolution of the free states of Greece, 
and, in antithesis to them, the history and pano- 
rama of tlie barbarian world of ancient mon- 
archies and outlying peoples (books i-vi). Its 
dramatic culmination is the overthrow of the 
myriads of Xerxes by the few thousand Greeks 
at Salamis, Plat sea, and Mycale. Its moral is 
the lesson of the nemesis that waits upon hyhris 
— ^upon the insolence of those who, drunk with 
power, forget the limits of mortality, “For God 
abases the mighty ones of earth and suffers none 
to think prond thoughts save Himself.” There 
are many theories (none of them verifiable) of 
the order of composition of the different parts 
of the history, of the digressions in which it 
abounds, and of the retouches by which its al- 
lusions were brought down to date. But in the 
final result the general design is so clear, both 
to Herodotus and to the reader, that, despite the 
bewildering prodigality of anecdote, digression, 
retrospect, and description, 'we never lose our 
sense of a majestic architectural unity, or fail 
to feel that we are progressing steadily towards 
a predetermined goal. The nine hooks, named 
after the muses, into which later grammarians 
aptly divided the work, fall into natural groups 
of symmetry or antithesis when viewed in con- 
nection with the whole. The first three books 
deal with centuries of time and the vast bar- 
barian world, thus: (i) The overthrow of the 
Lydian kingdom of Croesus (see Lydia ; Cbce- 
sus), and, in retrospect, the establishment of 
the Persian monarchy as the heir of the imme- 
morial empires of the East, (ii) Egypt in ret- 
rospect and description in connection with the 
Persian Conquest, (iii) The consolidation of 
the Persian Empire under Cambyses and Darius. 
The last three books are concerned with 10, or, 
more strictly, three years of conflict on Greek 
soil: books vii, viii, and ix, marked respectively 
by the battles of Thermopylae, Salamis, and 
Plataea. The three intervening books at once 
link and divide the extremes and trace the 
progress of Persia and the interlacing of Greek 
and Persian interests to the point where the 
struggle became inevitable. Their themes are 
as follov7S: (iv) The campaigns of Persia, 
in Scythia -and Libya, with vast geographi- 
cal and ethnological digressions. (v) The 
subjugation of the north coast of the JEgean — 
Thrace and Macedon. The beginnings of revolt 
among the Ionic cities, with anecdotal digres- 
sions on Athens and Sparta that prepare us for 
the role to be assumed by those cities, (vi) The 
revolt of the lonians aided by Athens and Ere- 
tria; its suppression; the avenging mission of 
Mardonius against Eretria and Athens; his de- 
feat at Marathon. Books i-vi form thus, in 
effect, an introduction to the main theme of the 
history. 

Herodotus, though an artistic, is not a critical 
historian. (See Greek Literature, History.) 
A critical history was possible in that age only 
to a Thucydides describing on the testimony of 
documents and eyewitnesses a contemporary war 
between Greeks. The Greeks of the generation 
of the Persian wars were too busy making his- 
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tory to write it, and the tradition of the great 
struggle was already transfigured by legend and 
local patriotism when Herodotus took it up. 
ISTor could he deal scientifically with the dim 
legends and inextricably crossed traditions of 
the East which he gathered on the frontiers of 
the Greek and barbarian worlds. Fortunately 
he did not make the attempt. Ignorant of the 
languages, unable to decipher the records, if he 
had applied to the tales told him by dragomans, 
minor priests, commercial travelers, and Greek 
mercenaries either his own standards of credi- 
bility or ours, he would have deprived us not 
only of many a delightful story, but of much in- 
valuable information. “It is my business to 
relate what is told me,” he declares, “but I am 
under no obligation to believe it.” He does not 
believe that the Phcenicians got the noonday sun 
on their right hand in circumnavigating Africa, 
but he tells us the story; and, wasting no time 
on vain critical discussions or pretentious phi- 
losophies of history, he contrives to tell us more 
fascinating stories and more interesting facts 
to the page than any other writer in the world. 
In view of this and his evident good faith, genial 
simplicity, and earnest piety, we may disregard 
the critics who impugn his honesty because his 
account of a crocodile would amu§e a naturalist, 
and his description of Babylon would not satisfy 
a Baedeker. 

The charm of his seemingly simple, artfully 
artless, naive, Ionic style has been celebrated by 
all critics, ancient and modem. Andrew Lang’s 
entertaining parody, in his Letters to Dead Au- 
thors, gives, by exaggeration, a good idea of it 
to the English reader. Macaulay’s essay “On 
History” contains a picturesque rhetorical 
characterization. 

Bibliography. De Quincey wrote on what he 
called the “Philosophy of Herodotus,” and his 
essay on “Style” has a fine digression on Herod- 
otus at Olympia. The chief English translation 
is the classical work of Rawlinson in four vol- 
umes, with elaborate notes and introduction 
(London, 1858-60, often reprinted). The trans- 
lation of G. 0. Macaulay (2 vo-ls., London, 1890) 
is well spoken of. Stein’s annotated German 
edition (Berlin, 1901 et seq.) is, on the whole, 
the best short commentary. Sayce, Herodotus, 
i-iii (London, 1883), deserves attention for his 
introduction, notes, and appendices, though his 
attempt to discredit Herodotus’ reliability has 
found little support. Macan, Herodotus, iv, v, 
vi, with appendices (ib., 1895), via, viii, ix 
(ib., 1908), is rich in historic criticism. So, too, 
is the commentary on the whole work by How 
and Wells (2 vols., Oxford, 1912). Hauvette, 
H^rodote: historien des guerres mediques (Paris, 
1894), is an excellent monograph. The volume 
on Herodotus in Blackwood’s Ancient Classics 
is readable. Consult also: Kirchhoff, Ueher die 
Ahfassungs{seit des herodotisohen Ceschichts- 
loerks (Berlin, 1878) ; Bauer, Herodots Bio- 
graphie (Vienna, 1878); Delbriick, Pe^'ser und 
Burgunderhriege (Berlin, 1887), important; 
Grundy, The Great Persim War (London, 1901) ; 
Wright, A Short History of Greek Literature 
(New York, 1907); Bury, Ancient Greek His- 
torians^ (ib., 1909); Christ-Schmid, GesoMchte 
der griechisohen Litteratur, vol. i ( 5th ed., Mu- 
nich, 1908) ; and the article “Herodotos,” in the 
Supplement, Zweites Heft, to Pauly-Wissowa, 
Beal-Epcyclopgdh der olassischen Altertumawis- 
se nsch aft (Stuttgart, 1913). 

HEROES, he^rdz (from Lat. heros^ from Gk. 


ijpeas, herds, hero) . In the older portions of the 
Homeric poems the heroes are warriors; in the 
Odyssey the word has broadened and denotes any 
distinguished character of the stories of the past. 
Hesiod (q.v.) applies the term chiefly to those 
who fought before Troy and before Thebes ; he 
thought of them as demigods. This meaning 
prevailed later, and the heroes became the semi- 
divine objects of worship. To such heroes tlie 
later noble families, or even whole communities, 
traced their origin, and it has been, in conse- 
quence, held that the original use of the word 
was to denote the souls of the blessed ancestors; 
in this view the worship of the heroes is a sur- 
vival of a primitive ancestor worship. These 
“heroes” were commonly regarded as sprung 
from the union of ‘a god and a mortal. Their 
cult ritual was like that of the gods, but natu- 
rally had closest resemblance to that of the 
chthonie divinities. Their worship^ was wide- 
spread. It seems very clear that in the large 
majority of cases those* worshiped in historic 
times as heroes were originally gods, who had 
been superseded by the growth of the great per- 
sonal gods. These superseded gods were con- 
ceived of as living, after their degradation, mor- 
tal lives, and, after that life had ended in death, 
as elevated to the position of heroes. It was 
natural that eminent men, too, who had seemed 
to possess somewhat of the divine essence, should 
receive reverence as supernatural beings after 
death. Such are the cases of Brasidas, Tliemis- 
tocles, and in later times some of the founders of 
philosophical schools, as Epicurus. From this 
it seems to have been easy to worship the living, 
as in the ease of Alexander and some of his suc- 
cessors, who were honored as “savior gods” (deoL 
crcDTijpes; see Apotheosis). In Thrace the con- 
ception of the heroized dead as heavenly horse- 
men is common, but the word “hero” has become 
the name of a mighty god, to whom dedications 
are frequent. For the best brief account of the 
growth* and character of the hero worship in 
Greece, consult Furtw3.nglcr, Sammlung 8a- 
houroff, vol. i (Berlin, 1883). Consult also: 
Wassner, De Heroum apud Choscos Oultu (Kiel, 
1883) ; Deneken, in Rosclier, Lecoikon der goie- 
chischen und rbmischen Mythologie (Leipzig, 
1886-90) ; Usener, Qdtternamen (Bonn, 1800) ; 
Stengel, Die griechische KultusalterPiimer (Mu- 
nich, 1898) ; Rohde, Psyche (Freiburg, 1905). 

HEROIC HEXAMETER. See Versifica- 
tion, Greek and Latin: Dactylic Rhythms. 

HEROIC STANZA. See Versification, Oer- 
m anic and English. 

HEROIDES, h^-r5'i-dez. An . early work of 
Ovid, a collection of 20 fictitious love letters 
sent by noble women of the olden time to their 
estranged husbands or lovers. Thfe theme in 
all is the same, hut their romantic nature and 
dramatic setting have placed them among the 
most popular of Ovid’s works. The last six 
of the epistles are believed to be the work of 
imitators. 

HEB/OIN. An acetic ester of morphine, 
chemically known as diacetyl-morphine. It is a 
white, crystalline, neutral, slightly bitter pow- 
der. It is only slightly soluble in water, but 
freely so when a dilute acid is added. The use 
of the drug in medicine practically dates from 
1898, and there is still a diversity of opinion as 
to its action and value. Its analgesic effect is 
inferior to that of morphine or codeine, but it 
may be used as a substitute when these are not 
well tolerated. It seems to be chiefly of value in 
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allaying cough. For the relief of dyspnoea it is 
sometimes effectual, having given good results in 
cases due to asthma, cardiac dilatation, aneurism 
of the aorta, and uraemia. It has been claimed 
that heroin is to the respiratory system what 
digitalis is to the heart. The dose should always 
be small, and it should be used with the same 
caution as other derivatives of opium. A single 
dose of two and one>half grains has been followed 
by great exhaustion, trembling, diminished tem- 
perature, a thready pulse of 140, contraction of 
the pupil, and impaired vision. Recovery fol- 
lowed the administration of caffeine. Of late 
years, its use has been generally restricted to 
cases of irritating cough from tuberculosis or 
bronchitis. It is a habit-forming drug and it 
is therefore to be given with great caution. 

HEBOIRT HABIT. See Dsxjg Addictions. 

HEBOIiB, a'rold^ Louis Joseph Ferdinand 
(1791-1833). A French dramatic composer, 
born in Paris. Although his father was a mu- 
sician, he discouraged his son’s musical ambi- 
tions, and it was only after his father’s death 
(1802) that the boy was able to follow his nat- 
ural bent. Ill 1806 he entered the Paris Con- 
servatory, winning first prize for piano playing 
in 1810, and the Prix de Rome in 1812 with his 
cantata Mile, de Id Yallikre. After studying in 
Rome for three years he went to Naples, pro- 
ducing there, in" 1815, his first opera, La gio- 
ventu di Enrico Quinto. His next three or four 
operas, given in Paris, were successful, but, owing 
to poor libretti, were followed by a series of fail- 
ures which for a time discouraged the composer. 
In 1828 H4rold was elected a member of the Le- 
gion of Honor. His best works, Marie (1826), 
Zampa (1831), and Le pr6 aux clercs (1832), 
are compositions of genuine merit and still hold 
the boards in France and Germany. Consult B. 
Jouvin, Hirold, sa vie et ses ceuvres (Paris, 
1868), and A. Pougin, Eirold (ib., 1906). 

Hi3B'ON (OP. hairon, heron, Fr. hiron, Prov. 
aigron, heron, from OHG. Iieigir, heron, AS. hi- 
gora; connected with AS. heagra, OS. hreiera, 
MHG. reiger, Ger. Reilier, heron, Skt. hrahana, 
kralcara, partridge, and Lat. crocire, Gk. Kpi^eiv, 
krizein, to screech, Goth, lirops, cry, OHG. hruom, 
mom, Ger. Jiuhm, fame, AS. hroc, Eng. rook). 
A bird of the genus Ardea (and allied genera), 
of the family Ardeidae and suborder Herodii, or 
Ardeae, This family includes also bitterns and 
night herons. In it the bill is long, compressed, 
and sharp, the tail short, the legs and the toes 
long and slender, the wings long. Those peculiar 
patches of soft oily feathers called “powder- 
down” tracts are always present — ^three pairs in 
the true herons (one on the breast, one on the 
rump, and one imder the thighs) . In the herons 
— ^in which genus are included the sjpecies com- 
monly designated egrets (see Egret), which dif- 
fer only in unimportant particulars of plumage 
— ^the bill is slender but strong, forming a com- 
pressed and lengthened cone; the plumage is 
beautiful, but seldom exhibits very gay colors, 
white, brown, black, and slate-color, finely 
blended, being generally predominant. Although 
the sexes usually are alike in color, few birds 
show greater variety of plumage than the herons, 
for the breeding plumage is much finer than 
that of the remainder of the year, ajid the young 
are usually very different from the adults. Fur- 
thermore, a number of species are dichromatic; 
i.e., some specimens show one type of coloration 
and other specimens another type, absolutely 
without regard to age, season, or sex. (See 


DICHB03IATISM IN BiEDS.) In the herons one of 
the color phases is generally pine white: the 
other phase is more or less colored and is always 
remarka))ly different. ( For the use of the plum- 
age of certain heions as an oiiiainent of costume 
and in millinery, which has led to their extinc- 
tion in some regions, see Aigrette.) The body 
is small in proportion to the length of the nock 
and limbs ; the neck is long and, except in flight, 
is usually held curved. In flight the heron car- 
ries the neck curved back in the form of a letter 
S, with the head resting against the shoulders, 
while the long legs trail out in a straight line 
behind. Herons feed mostly on fish, frogs, and 
other aquatic animals, and may be seen, partic- 
ularly very early in the morning and late in 
the evening, standing patiently motionless in 
some shallow water, at the margin of a lake or 
stream, or on the seashore, waiting till prey 
come within reach. In default of their ordinary 
food, however, herons sometimes prey on young 
birds, frogs, reptiles, and the smaller mammalia. 
They usually go forth singly in quest of prey, 
but are mostly gregarious in their nidifieation. 
The nests are usually built in trees, of coarse 
sticks with little lining. The eggs are three or 
four, in color blue or bluish green, without spots. 
See Colored Plate of Eggs of Water and Game 
Birds. 

Herons are widely distributed over the globe, 
but are especially abundant in the tropics and 
warm temperate zones. About 100 species are 
known, of which about a dozen occur in the 
United States. 

The great blue heron {Ai'dea herodias) is 
about 4 feet in length from the point of the 
bill to the end of the tail, and nearly 6 feet 
across the wings. It is of a delicate gray color 
on the upper parts, except the quill feathers, 
•which are black, and the tail, which is deep slate- 
color. This common heron generally builds its 
nest in a high tree, and many nests are some- 
times to be seen in a single tree. In northern 
parts of the continent the heron is known only 
as a summer bird of passage, but it remains in 
the southern United States all the year. Its 
geographical range extends over most parts of 
the New World north of the equator. Herons 
were formerly in great esteem for the table, al- 
though now disregarded. The common heron 
(Ardea cinerea) of Europe is very similar to the 
great blue heron, but has the tibiae white instead 
of chestnut. It is famous as the game which 
was most eagerly sought in falconry. Other well- 
known American herons are the little green heron 
(Butorides viresoens) , which is only about 1% 
feet long, the prevailing colors dark green and 
brown, abundant throughout the United States 
and a little beyond, both north and south; the 
night heron [Ngcticorax nycticorax ncevius), a 
mere subspecies of the European night heron, 
found throughout the United States and Canada. 
(See Night Heron.) The American egret 
(Herodias egretta) and the sno^vy egret (Egretta 
candidissima) are southern species, always pure 
white, the former about 60 per cent larger 
than the latter. The reddish egret (Dichro- 
manassa rufescens), the little blue heron (Flor- 
ida coerulea) , and the great white heron 
(Ardea ocddentalis) are all dichromatic; 
the last being the largest American heron, 
about 4% feet long and 8 feet in extent. 
The largest-known species is the giant heron 
of Africa (Ardea goliath), which slightly ex- 
ceeds these figures. Among other herons of 
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tlie Old World may be mentioned tlie fol- 
lowing: tlie purple heron {Ardea purpurea), 
w^hich is of large size, purplish-blue plumage, and 
wide distribution ( see Colored Plate of Wadebs ) ; 
and the great white heron, or great egret {Ardea 
alia), which is most common in Turkey and 
eastward. It is an extremely beautiful bird, 
with perfectly white plumage, much of it loose 
and flowing. The little egret (Ardea garzetta) 
has also white flowing plumage. Consult: Scla- 
ter and Hudson, Argentine Ornithology (London, 
188S) ; Newton, Dictionary of Birds (New York, 
1896) ; Cooke, '‘The Distribution and Migration 
of North American Herons and their Allies,” 
Biological Survey Biilletin, No. ^5 (Washington, 
1013) ; and zimerican ornithologies. 

HE'RON. See Hero of Auexandria. 

HER'ON, hlATiLDA (1830-77). An American 
actress. She was born near Londonderry in Ire- 
land and was brought to the United States by 
her parents in childhood. She first appeared in 
Philadelphia in 1851 as Bianca in Fazio, Her 
chief parts were Camille in La Dame ause Car 
rneUas and Ulah in De Soto, She played in all 
the principal American cities and visited London 
in 1861. She was married to Robert Stoepel, a 
musician, in 1857, but was divorced in 1869. In 
the latter part of her life she taught elocution 
in New York City. 

HEEON'DAS, or HERO'DAS (Lat., from 
Gk. ^B-p^vdas, or "Bptbdas), A Greek poet of the 
third century B.C., born, probably, in the island 
of Cos. Of his mimes or mimiambi (i.e., mimes 
in iambic verse), as they are sometimes called 
(see Mime), nothing was known before 1890 
except a few fragments. In that year, however, 
an Egyptian papyrus was found in the Fayum, 
which contains seven comparatively complete 
poems and parts of two others. These are all 
written in the metre called the choliambus, or 
lame iambic trimeter. ( See Versification, 
Greek and Latin: lamhie Rhythms,) Unlike the 
works of the earlier iambographers, such as 
Archilochus and Hipponax, the poems of Heron- 
das are not personal in their satire. They may 
be described as genre pieces descriptive of cer- 
tain phases of life in the early Alexandrian 
time, and as such they are extremely interesting. 
The realism of these pictures, located largely on 
the island of Cos, is very striking. In them the 
Alexandrian age lives again in all its hurry and 
flurry, all its outward brilliancy and spiritual 
poverty. The new pieces were first published by 
Kenyon, Classical Texts from Papyri in the 
British Museum (London, 1891). The latest 
editions are by Crusius, Untersuchungen zu den 
Mimiamhen des Herondas (Leipzig, 1892; 4th 
ed., 1904), and by Nairn (Oxford, 1904). For 
an English verse translation, consult Sharpley, 
A Realist of the ASgean (London, 1906). Con- 
sult also Wright, A Short History of Greek 
Literature (New York, 1907), and Christ- 
Schmid, Geschichte der grieohischen Litteratur, 
vol ii (5th ed., Munich, 1913). 

HERO, or HERON, OF AL^EXAN'DRIA. 
The leading Greek mathematician and physicist 
of his time. Not only are the dates of his birth 
and death unknown, but there is great uncer- 
tainty as to the century in which he lived. The 
most recent investigation of the evidence, by 
Schmidt (1899, work cited below, vol. i, p. ix), 
leads to the conclusion that he may have lived 
in the first century a.d. ; hut other writers, who, 
it must be said, have not considered the question 
so fully, have usually placed him in the first or 


even the second century b.c. There is much con- 
fusion concerning the works of Hero of Alexan- 
dria, there having been no less than 18 Greek 
writers of this name. It is, however, fairly cer- 
tain that he wrote at least 13 books on mathe- 
matics and physics. He seems to have been an 
Egyptian, and it is certain that his style is not 
that of a Greek. He contributed little to pure 
mathematics, his chief work on this subject being 
the extension of the ancient mathematics so as 
to allow the consideration of the fourth power of 
lines. Tlius, in his geodesy {y€(ado(.t<ria) contained 
in his llerpiKd, upon which subject he was the 
only Greek writer, he gives the well-known formula 
for finding the area of a triangle with sides, a, h, o, 

and semiperimeter $, y/sis-^a) ( a — b ) ( s — c)] 
a formula known by his name. (The proof 
is given, possibly an interpolation, in his 
nepl iLSirrpcLs, He seems also to have had some 
idea of trigonometry, and in his geometry is to 
be found the first definite use of a trigonometric 
formula. He asserts in substance, using modern 
symbols, that if A represents the area of a regu- 
lar n-gon of side s, and if o be the numerical 
coefficient by which s® must be multiplied to 
produce A, i.e., so that A = cs^, then must c = 

vt 1 Rrt® 

cot . He proceeds to compute c for the 

4 n 

values n = S, 4, 12, with considerable ac- 

curacy, but his method is unknown. He could 
also solve the complete quadratic equation 
aar -{- lx = o, where a, I, o, are positive, but 
not the general form. Hero is credited with a 
number of mechanical inventions, including a 
contrivance for utilizing the force of steam and a 
fountain which bears his name. See ASolipile; 
Hero's Fountain. Consult: Martin, “Recherches 
sur la vie et les ouvrages d'Hdron d'Alcxandrie,” 
in vol. iv of Memoir os pr4sent4es par divers sav- 
ants d VAcadimie d* Inscriptions (1st series, 
Paris, 1854) ; Hultseh, Heronis Alexandrini 
Geometricorum et Stereometricorum Reliquiae 
(Berlin, 1864) ; Schmidt, Heronis Alexandrini 
Opera quae Supersunt Omnia (Leipzig, 1899) ; 
Hermann Schdne, V ermessungslehre und Diop- 
tera Gnechisch und Deutsch (ib., 1903). 

HEROPHOCLITS (Lat., from Gk. TIp60tXos) 
(flourished c.300 B.c.). A famous surgeon of 
antiquity, born at Chalcedon in Bithynia. He 
studied medicine under Praxagoras, one of the 
followers of Hippocrates, and afterward ^ent 
to Alexandria in Egypt, where he became fa- 
mous as a practitioner, and was one of the 
founders of the medical school in that city. His 
followers later spread to Pergamum, Laodicea, 
and elsewhere. Herophilus' greatest services were 
performed in the field of anatomy. He discovered 
the nerves and made important observations in 
connection Mth the eye. Several names which 
he gave to different parts of the body are still 
in use, one such, torcular Herophili, recording his 
own name. He is said to have practiced vivisec- 
tion upon condemned criminals. His writings 
were numerous, but we have only fragments 
thereof. Consult '^Herophilos, 4,” in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Bncyclopadie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, vol. viii ( Stuttgart, 
1913). 

HERO’S FOUNTAIN (named from its in- 
ventor, Hero of Alexandria). A pneumatic ap- 
paratus, in which a vertical jet of water is pro- 
duced by the pressure of condensed air. A 
simple form of the apparatus constructed of 
glass tubes is shown in the annexed figure. The 
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colmnn of water in the left-hand tube compresses 
the air in the lower vessel; this causes an in- 
crease of pressure on the surface of the water 
in the upper cistern and causes it 
to gush out at the jet. 

HEBOS'TBATUS (Lat., from 
Gk. *H/}6(rrparos ) . An Ephesian, 
whose name is mentioned in con- 
nection with the burning of a 
temple of Diana at Ephesus. (See 
Diana, Temple of.) Herostratus 
expiated the deed by a painful 
death, and the Ephesians passed a 
decree that his name should never 
be mentioned. It was revealed by 
Theopompus. 

HEBOIJLT, Paul (c.1862- 
1914). A French metallurgist, 
bom in Normandy. He was taken 
to England by his parents when 
he was four years old, but he was 
educated in Paris at the Ecole des 
Mines. In 1887 he patented a 
process for the manufacture of 
aluminium, and in the next year 
a factory was built to commer- 
cialize his process. Heroult was 
also the inventor of an electric 
furnace for making high-grade 
steel, which was adopted by Brit- 
ish manufacturers and by the 
United States Steel Corporation. 
See Ikon and Steel, JVIetallubgt of, Electro- 
thermic Process. 
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HEBPES, her'pez (Lat., from Gk. ^ipirris, 
herpes, from epireiv, herpein, Lat. serpere, Skt. 
sarp, to creep). A cutaneous eruption, charac- 
terized by spreading or creeping from place to 
place. The term was formerly applied to sev- 
eral different diseases, including eczema, psoria- 
sis, lichen, and seborrhoea, as well as zona, to 
which it properly belongs. Zona, or herpes 
zoster, is a cutaneous disease of trophic origin, 
occurring as a sequence of various lesions of 
the nervous system. The disease is of an acute, 
inflammatory nature, characterized by a set of 
vesicles as large as a split pea, occurring in 
clusters and following the course of a pe- 
ripheral nerve. The course of the affection is 
from 10 to 14 days in each locality to which it 
spreads, each irregular cluster of vesicles going 
through the process of increase, maturation, and 
decline, each vesicle drying into a scab. The 
inflamed areas are exquisitely tender to the 
touch, sometimes itching at the same time. 
Soothing and cooling applications should be 
made, avoiding ointments whose base is grease. 
Galvanism is of benefit. Appropriate internal 
treatment for the nerve condition must be em- 
ployed. Herpes zoster is popularly called 
shingles, a corruption of cingulum. 

Herpes simplex (fever blisters, cold sores) 
occurs on the lips as small vesicles on inflamed 
red bases, as the result of fever of any t 3 q>e, 
exposure to the wind, or nervous disturbances. 
It is occasionally seen in women at the men- 
strual period. It is probably a mild toxic neu- 
ritis of the delicate nerve filaments in this 
situation. Herpes simplex also occurs on the 
genitals, both of the male and female. Herpes 
sometimes attacks the eyelids, conjunctiva, and 
even the cornea of the eye. 

HEB'PETOIi^OGY (from Gk. ipn-erSv, her- 
peton, reptile, from epveiv, herpein, to creep -4* 
-Xo 7 fo, 4ogia, account, from legein, to 


say). That branch of natural history wMeh 
treats of reptiles and formerly included^ the 
amphibia. Now, however, the term is restricted 
to the Reptilia proper, which includes lizards, 
snakes, turtles, crocodiles, alligators, and va- 
rious extinct aquatic and terrestrial reptiles. 
The first attempt at a systematic arrangement 
of reptiles was made by Ray (1693), but he 
did not clearly comprehend their relationships, 
nor did he give the group a name. Linnseus 
(1735-68) classed tortoises, lizards, and ser- 
pents as amphibia and recognized two sub- 
groups, ( 1 ) those with and ( 2 ) those without 
feet. He included in this class those forms 
which we to-day call amphibia, and later he 
added branchiostegous fishes. Of course, such 
an arbitrary classification, without any mor- 
phological foundation, was soon replaced by 
others. Linnseus recognized 213 species and 10 
genera. Cuvier (1817-29) practically adopted 
the classification of Brongniart (1799), in which 
four orders were recognized; (1) Chelonia; (2) 
Sauria (lizards and crocodiles) ; (3) Ophidia 
(serpents and provisionally the eaecilians) ; 
and (4) Batrachia, the latter corresponding to 
our present Amphibia minus the cjecilians. The 
splendid additions to our knowledge of their 
anatomical structure, made by such men as 
Johannes Muller in Germany, Owen and Huxley 
in England, and Cope in America, and an in- 
creased knowledge of the embryological develop- 
ment of some puzzling forms, has greatly added 
to the accuracy of our classification both of the 
Reptilia and the Amphibia. The light which has 
been shed on the relationship of the groups by 
paleontological researches of the past century 
particularly has also been of inestimable value 
in the establishment of our present classifica- 
tion, for which see Reptile, 

HEB'PETOH (Gk. ^pTreroi^, reptile). An ex- 
tremely rare snake of southeastern Asia. It be- 
longs to a subfamily (Homalopsinse) of colu- 
brine viviparous water snakes, which prey upon 
fish and crustaceans, and often moor themselves 
by curling the prehensile tail about some water- 
side branch or root. This species {Herpeton 
tentaculatnm) is peculiar in having two for- 
Tvard-pointing appendages covered with scales on 
the snout, supposed to be organs of touch. Cf. 
Langaha. 

HEBB, Edwin Musser (1800- ). An 

American mechanical and electrical engineer, 
born at Lancaster, Pa. He graduated from 
SheflSeld Scientific School (Yale) in 1884. Be- 
tween 1886 and 1900 he was engineer of tests, 
superintendent of telegraph, and division super- 
intendent on the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railway. He was also division master 
mechanic on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul (1891), general superintendent of the 
Grant Locomotive Works at Chicago (1892-93), 
general manager of the Gibbs Electric Company 
of Milwaukee (1894), assistant superintendent 
of motive power of the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway (1895), and superintendent of mo- 
tive power for the Northern Pacific (1896-98). 
From 1898 to 1905 he was general manager of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, and from 
1905 to 1911 vice president and director, and 
thereafter president, of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, In this latter 
position he had considerable difficulty with his 
employees, who went on a strike in 1914. 

HEBBEBA, ^r-ra'ra, Fernando de (1534- 
97). A Spanish poet, born at Seville, the head 
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of the so-ealled Seville school of lyric poetry in 
the sixteenth century. When advanced in life, 
he took orders. He was master of the Greek, 
Roman, and Italian literatures, and was a man 
of prodigious learning. As a poet, he ranked 
so high in the opinion of his contemporaries 
that they bestowed upon him the appellation 
of the "^divine.” Like his acknowledged master, 
Garcilaso de la Vega, he sings chiefly in the 
foreign Italian strains and i^ particularly suc- 
cessful in the cancwn and the soneto. His mas- 
terpiece is the cancion (or ode) Por la Vitoria 
de Lepanto, Many of his erotic poems are re- 
markable for tender feeling, and his odes fre- 
quently display a lofty enthusiasm; but the ex- 
pression is sometimes cast in too classical a 
mold and consequently wears a certain air of 
artificiality. Herrera himself prepared for pub- 
lication a volume of his verse, Algunas ohras 
(Seville, 1582), to which additions were made 
in an edition by Pacheco (1619). The poems 
are to be found also in Ilam6n Fernandez, Poe- 
sfas cast ell anas (Madrid, 1808), and in the 
Bibtioteca de autores espafidles, xxxii (Madrid, 
1872) ; selections in Ford, A Spanish Anthology 
(JSTew York, 1901). His chief historical work is 
the Melacion de la guerra de Chipre y hatalla d,e 
Lepanto (1572), and he translated from the 
Latin of Stapleton a life of Sir Thomas More. 
In 1580 he published an. annotated edition of 
the poems of Garcilaso. 

Bibliography. Fernando de Eerrera, Con- 
troversia sohre anotaciones d las ohras de Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega: Poesias ineditas (Seville, 
1870) ; Lasso de la Vega, Eistoria de la escuela 
podtica sevillana (Madrid, 1876) ; Morel-Fatio, 
Uhymne sur LSpante (Paris, 1893) ; Bourciez, 
in the ATmales de la FacultS des lettres de Bor- 
deaux (Bordeaux, 1891); Adolphe Coster, Fer- 
nando de Eerrera (el Dwino) (Paris, 1908); 
Coster, AJguTtas ohras de Fernando de Eerrera 
(ib., 1908) ; R. M. Beach, Was Fernando de 
Eerrera a Greek Scholar? (Philadelphia, 1908) ; 
F. Rodriguez Marin, El Divino Herrera y la 
Condesa dc Gelves (Madrid, 1911). 

HERRERA, Francisco de (1576-1656), 
called El Viejo (the elder). A Spanish reli- 
gious painter of the school of Seville. He was 
the first to emancipate himself from the Italian 
manner then dominant in Spain and to assume 
the vigorous naturalistic style afterward adopted 
by his pupil Velazquez (q.v.). He may there- 
fore be regarded as the founder of the new na- 
tional school of Spain. Herrera was born at 
Seville in 1576 and studied painting with Luis 
Fernandez, who painted in the Italian manner. 
He soon freed himself from this master and 
founded a school of his own; but his unbear- 
able temper drove away his pupils, among 
whom was Velazquez, and even his own sons. 
A carver in bronze, Herrera was accused of 
counterfeiting money, and in order to avoid 
arrest he took sanctuary in the Jesuit College 
at Seville. While there, he painted the '^Tri- 
umph of St. Hermengild/* now in the Museum 
of Seville — a picture of such merit that when it 
was seen by Philip IV on his visit to the city he 
pardoned the artist. After his release Herrera 
became more unbearable than ever. His wife 
left him; his elder son, called El Rubio, died of 
consumption; and his younger, Herrera of Mozo, 
robbing his father of his money, fied to Italy. 
In 1660 the father went to Madrid, where he 
died in 1656. 

His subjects are generally sombre and tragic 


and are mostly of a leligious nature, although he 
sometimes painted genre. They contain all the 
qualities of a great artist; a design grandiose 
but correct and true to nature, especially in the 
nudes; a harmonious color, laid on in groat 
masses. His drawing is good, but his brush work 
and rendering of tones are sometimes faulty, 
and his originality sometimes verges on extrava- 
gance. He painted both in oils and al fresco, 
but most of his fresco work has disappeared. 
His principal works are at Seville. Among them 
are the ^‘Last Judgment,’’ in the church of San 
Bernardo; four great pictures in the arehiepis- 
copal palace, representing the '^Fall of Manna,” 
'Moses Smiting Water from the Rock,” the 
'Marriage at Cana,” and the ^Miracle of the 
Loaves and Fishes”; "St. Peter,” in the cathe- 
dral; "St. Basil,” in the Museum; “St. Augus- 
tus” and "St. Jerome,” in the Montpensier col- 
lection, Seville. The Louvre has two excellent 
examples — “St. Basil Dictating his Doctrine” 
and the "Israelites Gathering Manna in the 
Desert”; the Museum of Dresden, a "St. Mat- 
thew”; the National Gallery in London, "Christ 
Disputing with the Doctors,” iormerly attrib- 
uted to Herrera’s son. The frescoes with which 
he ornamented the facade of the convent of La 
Merced at Seville have perished, as have also 
those at Madrid. Luckily the artist himself 
etched a number of the latter, showing great 
skill in this branch of art, as is further evident 
from his print, “St. Peter,” 

His son, Francisco Herrera (1622-85), called 
El Mozo (the younger), after he had fled to 
Italy, painted pictures of various subjects, es- 
pecially of fish — ^the latter with such success 
that he was called "11 Spagnuolo degli Pesci.” 
In 1656, after his father’s death, he returned to 
Seville. In«1660 he was one of the founders of 
the academy there, but on account of his jeal- 
ousy of Murillo ( q.v. ) , who was made president, 
while Herrera was vice president, he went to 
Madrid in 1661. He became court painter to 
Philip IV and master of the royal works under 
Charles II. In this office he figured as an archi- 
tect, assisting in the renovation of the cathedral 
of Saragossa. His work as a painter was bril- 
liant, but baroque and manncristic. His works 
include the "Four Doctors of the Church Ador- 
ing the Host,” Museum of Seville; the "Immacu- 
late Conception” and "St. Hermengild,” now in 
the Prado Museum; and the frescoes of the 
chapel of Our Lady of Atocha, "The Ascension 
of Mary,” his chief work. Consult: Bermudas, 
Diedonario de los mds ilustres profesores (Mad- 
rid, 1800) ; Sentenach, Painters of the School 
of Seville (London, 1907) ; Mayer, Die sevillaner 
M alersehule ( Leipzig, 1911). 

HERRERA, Jos^i Joaquin de (1792-1854). 
A Mexican general, bom at Jalapa. He entered 
the Spanish army as a cadet in 1809, served 
against the revolutionists (1810-14), and at- 
tained the rank of lieutenant colonel. Ho sec- 
onded Iturbide’s Plan of Iguala in 1821 and 
took an active part in securing the Mexican in- 
dependence. He then aided in the overthrow of 
Iturbide’s empire and became Minister of War 
under the first President, General Victoria, in 
1823. He was Minister of War and Marine in 
1833 and later was President of the Supreme 
Court. He acted as President of the Republic a 
few months in 1844-45, was Santa Anna’s lieu- 
tenant in the war with the United States, and 
was elected President in 1848, serving till 1851. 
A man of peace and honor, he did what he could 
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to secure the prosperity of the country, but was 
hindered by its disturbed conditions. 

HERHEBA, Juan de ( 1530-97 ) . A Spanish 
architect, horn in Mobillan, Asturias. He studied 
in Valladolid and Brussels and, returning to 
Madrid in 1566, became a pupil of Juan Bau- 
tista de Toledo. Upon the death of Toledo, 
Herrera was named royal architect by Philip II 
and was placed in charge of the construction of 
the Eeeorial (q.v,), in the plans of which he 
made notable changes. Among the more impor- 
tant structures for which he drew the plans are 
the Casa de Contratacion in Seville, the cathe- 
dral at Valladolid, and the bridge of Segovia. 
He published a Sumario y "breve declaracion de 
I os disenos y estampas de la fdbrica de San 
Lorentso el Beal del Bscorial (Madrid, 1589). 

HERREBA Y TORDESILEAS, ^ tOr'dA- 
sel'yas, Antonio de (1559-1625). A Spanish 
historian, born at Cuellar, the son of Rodrigo de 
Tordesillas and Ines de Herrera. He was edu- 
cated in the humanities in Spain and Italy and 
became the private secretary of Vespasiano de 
Gonzaga, Viceroy of Navarra and Valencia. 
Gonzaga recommended him to Philip II, who 
made him one of the chroniclers of Castile and 
Chronicler of the Indies, the latter position 
carrying with it a handsome salary. He held 
these positions through the two succeeding 
reigns. His fame rests on his Eistoria general 
de los hechos de los Castellanos en las islas y 
Tierra Firme del Mar Ooiano (Madrid, 1601), 
which is preceded by La descripctdn de las In- 
dias oceidentales. The Eistoria is divided into 
eight decades and covers the history of America 
down to 1554. Herrera had access to the ar- 
chives in its preparation, but he depended largely 
upon earlier manuscript accounts, including es- 
pecially the history of Las Casas. He wrote 
many other works, dealing chiefly with the 
events of his time, among which are Eistoria 
general del mundo del tiempo del senor rey D, 
Felipe segundo . . . (Madrid, 1601, 1612) ; Eis- 
toria de lo sucedido en Escocia e Inglaterra en los 
miarenta y cuatro anos que vvvia Maria Estuardo 
(Madrid, 1589) ; Eistoria de los sucesos de 
Francia desde el ano 1585 hasta el de 1594 (Mad- 
rid, 1598). A number of his manuscripts exist 
in the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid; his name 
is given in the Gatdlogo de autoridades de la 
lengua, published by the Academia Espafiola. 

HERREROS, Breton de los. See Breton 

DE LOS HeEREROS. 

HERRESHOEE, hSr-'res-hof, John Brown 
(1841-1915). An American naval architect, born 
in Bristol, R. I., a brother of N. G. and J. B. E. 
Herreshoff, and a descendant of John Brown 
who headed the attack on the Caspee, He early 
showed inventive ability and a love of the sea. 
Although he became blind at 15, he built up and 
managed, at Bristol, the house of Herreshoff, 
Stone & Co., which in 1879 became the Herres- 
hoff Manufacturing Company, and which suc- 
ceeded Edward Burgess as designer of the de- 
fenders of the Americans Cup. 35Jany stories are 
told of J. B. Herreshoff’s wonderful grasp of 
detail and of his perfect freedom of movement 
in sho p and on board ship. 

HERRESHOEE, J(ohn) B(bown) Francis 
(1850- ). An American chemist, a brother 

of J. B. and N. G. Herreshoff. He was born 
at Bristol, R. I., and studied at Brown Uni- 
versity, where he was professor of analytical 
chemistry in 1869-72. In 1876 he was super- 
intendent of the Laurel Hill Chemical Works, 


Long Island. He invented a process for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, became vice 
president and trustee of the Nichols Copper Com- 
pany, received the Perkin medal (the first time 
it was awarded in the United States) for his 
work in the chemical and metallurgical indus- 
tries, and was honored by Brown with the degree 
of Sc.D. in 1909. 

HERRESHOEE, Nathaniel Greene (1848- 
). An American naval architect, born at 
Bristol, R. I., a brother of J. B. and J. B. F. 
Herreshoff. He was educated at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and made a special 
technical study of engineering in the Corliss 
Works at Providence, R. I., where he assisted in 
the construction of the large engine which fur- 
nished motive power for all machinery at the 
Philadelphia Exposition of 1876. He became 
superintendent in 1881 of the Herreshoff Manu- 
facturing Company, boat builders, at Bristol, 
R. T., and designed numerous torpedo boats and 
yachts. Among the high-speed torpedo boats de- 
signed by him for the United States government 
were the Lightning and the Cushing. His repu- 
tation in connection with racing yachts was es- 
tablished by the triumphs of the G-loriana in 
1891. The success of the four craft built for 
contests in defense of the famous Americans Cup, 
the Vigilant (IS9B) , Defender (1895), Columbia 
(1899), and Reliance (1903), placed him among 
the foremost of his profession. He also designed 
the Resolute for the Americans Cup race of 1914, 
W'hieh was declared off on account of the war in 
Europe. He introduced many innovations in the 
architecture of racing yachts. See Yacht and 
Yachting. 

HEROaiCK, Charles Judson (1868- ). 

An American neurologist. Born at Minneapolis, 
Minn., he graduated from the University of Cin- 
cinnati in 1891, from Denison University (M.S.) 
in 1895, and from Columbia (Ph.D) in 1899. 
He taught natural sciences at Granville Academy 
(1891-92) and at Ottawa University (1892-93), 
was an associate in comparative neurology of 
the Pathological Institute of the New York State 
Commission in Lunacy (1897-1901), and at 
Denison was an instructor (1895-96) and pro- 
fessor of zoSlogy from 1898 to 1907, when he 
became professor of neurology at the University 
of Chicago. In 1894 he became managing editor 
of the Journal of Comparative Neurology. His 
investigations deal particularly with the cranial 
nerves and with the comparative histology of 
the medulla oblongata. 

HERRICK, Christine Terhune ( ?- ) . 

An American writer on domestic science, daugh- 
ter of “Marion Harland’* (Mary Virginia Ter- 
hune, q.v.), bom at Newark, N. J. In 1884 she 
was married to James Frederick Herrick, who 
died in 1893. She became a contributor to the 
Ladies’ Eome Journal, the Woman’s Rome Com- 
panion, and other women's magazines. In 1908- 
12 she was one of the managers of the Chamber 
Recital Company. Her writings include: Liberal 
Living upon Narrow Means (1890) ; Chafing- 
Dish Supper (1895); The National Cook-Book 
(1897), with Marion Harland; Like Mother 
Used to Make (1912); My Boy and I (1913). 
She edited the Consolidated Library of Cooking 
a nd E ousehold Recipes (5 vols., 1905). 

EEROS.ICK, Edward Claudius (181 1-62). 
An American meteorologist, born in New Haven, 
Conn. He was librarian at Yale College from 
1843 to 1858 and treasurer from 1852 until his 
death. He made noteworthy contributions to the 
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knowledge of meteorology, meteoric showers, the 
aurora borealis, and the zodiacal light. He was 
likewise an entomologist of distinction and de- 
voted nine years to the study of the Hessian fly 
and its parasites. There is a window to him in 
Battell Chapel, Yale. He published The Hessian 
Fly, United States Patent Office Report, 1844, 
pp. 161-167 (Washington, 1845). 

HERRICK, Fbangis Hobabt (1858- ). 

An American biologist. He was bom at Wood- 
stock, Vt., and graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1881 and from Johns Hopkins University 
(Ph.D.) in 1888. He became instructor in 1888 
and professor of biology in 1891 at Western Re- 
serve University. Besides publishing the results 
of his investigations on the origin and develop- 
ment of the instincts, he is author of The Ameri- 
can Lobster (1895) ; Home Life of Wild Birds 
(1901, 1905) ; natural History of the American 
Lobster (1911). 

HERRICK, Myeon T. (1856- ). An 

American public official and diplomat, bom at 
Huntington, Ohio, and educated at Oberlin Col- 
lege and Ohio Wesleyan University. Admitted 
to the bar in 1878, he practiced at Cleveland, 
Ohio, until 1886, when he turned his attention 
to railroad and banking activities. Becoming 
interested in polities, he was a member of sev- 
eral Republican national conventions, was a 
presidential elector in 1892, served as a member 
of the Republican State Executive Committee 
and of the Republican National Committee, and 
was colonel on the staff of William McKinley, 
then Governor of Ohio. In 1903-06 he himself 
was Governor of the same State. He was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Prance by President Taft 
in 1912, and under President Wilson was for 
some time acting Ambassador. In the latter 
capacity he was continued until Dec. 1, 1914, 
some months after the arrival of his successor, 
because of the unsettled condition of France 
during the European War and his familiarity 
with the situation. He rendered conspicuous 
service in aid of a large number of Americans 
who were caught in France at the beginning of 
the war, and was decorated with the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. He published 
Rural Credits (1914). 

HERRICK, Robert (1691-1674). An Eng- 
lish poet, born in London. He was educated at 
Cambridge and in 1629 was presented to the 
vicarage of Dean Prior, Devonshire. Ejected 
from his parish by the Long Parliament in 1647, 
he repaired to London, In 1648 appeared a col- 
lection of his poems, in two parts, bound to- 
gether, hearing the titles Hesperides and Woble 
numbers. Though, as a matter of fact, the two 
volumes named appeared in 1648, the latter was 
dated 1647. Some of these poems, however, had 
been finding their way into print ever since 1635, 
On the restoration of Charles II he was rein- 
stated in his old living, where he died. Her- 
rick’s poems fall into three groups: his epi- 
grams, which are coarse and heavy-handed in 
both feeling^ and expression; religious poems, 
many of which belong to the rather small com- 
pany of ''divine” lyrics in English that are of 
fine poetic quality; and perhaps 1000 secular 
poems, chiefly amatory or descriptive, which con- 
stitute the body of his work. Herrick’s great 
distinction lies in the delicious freshness of his 
diction, the inspired felicity of his phrasing, and 
the uncloying^ sweetness and varied cadences of 
his well-nigh incomparably melodious verse. He 
is distin^ished, too, as a poet whose genius 


taught him to distill from rural life, rural 
scenes, and country sports the very essence^ of 
their beauty and delight. His contemporaries, 
if they valued him, have left no record of their 
appreciation to posterity, and for more than 100 
years after his death he was neglected — a neglect 
for which, however, the numerous editions of 
him in the nineteenth century handsomely atone. 
To lovers of poetry of our own time scores of his 
lyrics are familiar and justly prized for their 
exquisite sentiment, their descriptive loveliness, 
and their beauty of form — ^witness such songs as 
“Corinna’s Maying,” '‘Cherry Ripe,” and "Gather 
ye Rosebuds.” There are editions of his poems 
by Hazlitt (London, 1869), Grosart (ib., 1876), 
Ralgrave (selections, ib., 1877), Pollard, with 
critical essay by Swinburne (ib., 1891), Saints- 
bury in Aldine Poets (2 vols., ib., 1893), and 
F. *W. Moorman (Oxford, 1914). Consult an 
essay by Gosse in Seventeenth Century Studies 
(ib., 1883); F. W. Moorman, Robert ^Herrick : 
A Biographical and Critical Study (New York, 
1910) ; and the study of Herrick in Cambridge 
History of English Literature (ih., 1907- ). 

HERRICK, Robert (1868- ). An Amer- 

ican university professor and novelist. His 
stories include broad pictures of American life, 
East and West and in town and country; they 
are much concerned with such problems of sex 
discord as Ibsen and Sudermann discuss, and with 
the clash of commercialism and idealism. Born 
at Cambridge, Mass., he graduated from Harvard 
in 1890 and afterward taught at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and at the University of 
Chicago, where he became professor of English 
in 1905. His first noteworthy novel — ^preceded 
by The Man Who Wins (1895) and Literary 
Love Letters and Other Stories (1896) — ^was The 
Cospel of Freedom (1898), its theme the revolt 
of women against the trammels of social con- 
ventions. This book was followed by Lovers Di- 
lemmas (1898), The Web of Life (1900), The 
Real World (1901), Their Child (1903), and 
The Common Lot (1904). The last-named book 
is one of its author’s outstanding works — a study 
of a young architect’s struggle between his artis- 
tic ideals and the lure of business success — and 
in the same class is The Memoirs of an American 
Citizen (1905), in which the problems of "big 
business,” honest and dishonest, are worked out 
in the milieu of pork-packing magnates who are 
miscellaneously potent in other fields of industry 
and finance. In Together (1908) wo have a 
study, frank and thought-provoking, of American 
marriage and the conditions at war with domes- 
tic compatibilities, motherhood, and family soli- 
darity — a novel recognized at home and abroad 
as reaching a high standard. A Life for a Life 
(1910) is a somewhat tangled presentation - in 
the form of fiction of many social and economic 
problems now pressing for solution. Books by 
this author, other than those above named, are: 
The Master of the Inn (1908) ; The Healer 
(1911); One Woman’s Life (1913); His Great 
Adventure (1913); Clark’s Field (1914). Con- 
sult F. T. Cooper, Some American Story Tellers 
(New York, 1911), and E. Bjbrkman, Voices of 
To-Morrow (ib,, 1913). 

HER^RIDGE, William Thomas (1857- 
). A Canadian clergyman and author. He 
was born in Reading, England,' but was brought 
to Canada in his youth. After graduating from 
Toronto University with high honors in 1880, 
he studied at the Montreal Presbyterian Col- 
lege and at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and London, 
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In 1883 he was ordained a Presbyterian min- 
ister, and in 1884 he became ]»astor of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ottawa; in lOOb he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Committee on Union 
of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congrega- 
tional churches of Canada; and in 1914 he was 
elected moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada. He became 
widely known as an able and eloquent preacher. 
He published several essays on literary subjects 
and also The Orhit of Life: Studies in Human 
Experience (1906) and The Coign of Vantage 
(1908). 

HEBBIG-, her'riK, Hans (1845-92). A Ger- 
man poet and dramatist, born in Brunswick. 
He studied law at Berlin and Gottingen, and at 
first was employed in the Berlin city court, 
but after 1872 devoted himself entirely to liter- 
ature, was one of the editors of the Deutsches 
Tageilatt from 1881 to 1889, and wrote many 
plays that attained wide popularity. His Fest- 
spiel, written for the Luther Jubilee in 1883, 
was especially successful. His dramas, which 
are more distinguished for elegance and force of 
diction than for positive dramatic skill, com- 
prise: Alexander der Crosse (1872); Kaiser 
Friedrich der Eothart (1873); Jerusalem 
(1874); Der Kurprins (1876); Konradin 
(1881) ; Earald der Wihmg (1881), which was 
set to music by Andreas Hallen; Dj'ci Opern- 
dichtungen (1881); Kero (1883); Columhus 
(1887); and Chrlstnacht (1887). His other 
writings are: Die Schweine (1876), an epic; 
Mdren und Ceschichten (1879); Der diohe 
Kdnig (1885); Die Meininger, ihre Oastspiele 
und deren Bedeutung filr das deutsehe Theater 
(1879); Luxustheater \ind Tolkshiihne (1886); 
ZJeber christliche Volksschauspiele (1891); and 
Das Kaiserhuch (1891). His collected works 
appeared in seven volumes (1887-90). 

HEBBIH, herein. A city in Williamson Co., 
111., 10 miles northwest of Marion, on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington, and Quincy, the Illinois Cen- 
tral, and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and 
Southern railroads (Map: Illinois, F 10 J. 
There are 24 coal mines in the city and several 
others in the vicinity^ The industrial estab- 
lishments include machine shops, a foundry, and 
a powder plant. The water works are owned by 
the municipality. Pop., 1900, 1559; 1910, 6861. 

HEB'RIlSrG (AS. hcering, OHG. harinc, Ger. 
Bering, herring, from AS. here, OHG. hari, heri, 
Ger. Heer, army ; in allusion to the shoals in 
which the fish moves). A fish of the family 
Clupeidie, belonging to the genus Clupea, very 
closely related to the shads and sardines. Her- 
ring are soft-rayed fishes, with a compressed 
body and rather large cycloid scales. The head 
is naked, and the caudal fin is forked. They 
occur in all the northern seas, usually never very 
far from land, and make periodic migrations 
from the deeper waters still closer to the shore 
for the purposes of spawning. In the more 
northern regions this occurs during the spring 
and early summer ; in the more southern regions, 
in July to December. The average yield of eggs 
is about 30,000 to the fish, with a maximum of 
about 55,000. They are laid in shallow waters 
and are slightly glutinous, sticking in clumps 
to rocks, etc., on tlie bottom. The young her- 
ring probably remain on the shallow * spawning 
beds all the year. At this period of spawning 
they swim in great schools and are taken in 
vast numbers for commercial purposes. The 
herring fisheries are very extensive both in Eu- 


rope and America. The estimated annual catch 
is 3,000,000,000, weighing one-half that many 
pounds. They are largely smoked, salted, and 
canned. The young in certain regions are 
canned as sardines. Fresh herring are much 
used as bait for cod and other fishes taken by 
line. See Fisheries. 

Herring live on minute crustaceans and larval 
forms of a great variety of animals, which they 
strain out of the water, and are themselves 
preyed upon to an enormous extent by cod, 
haddock, sharks, and other fishes, and by sea 
birds. 

The common herring {Clupea harengus) fre- 
quents both sides of the Atlantic southward to 
the thirty-seventh parallel. It attains a maxi- 
mum length of about 17 inches, the usual aver- 
age being about 12 inches. The California her- 
ring {Clupea pallasi) strongly resembles the 
Atlantic one in form and habit and is about 
equally abundant and an important food fish. 
There are other less valuable species, belonging 
to this or a related genus. Thus, the various 
species of alewife (q.v.) are' known as herrings, 
with distinguishing adjectives. The lake (or 
Michigan) herring, however, is an entirely un- 
related form, being a salmonoid (see Cisco), 
although greatly resembling the common herring 
in form and general appearance. Consult, for 
an extensive natural history of the herring fam- 
ily, Goode, Fishery Industries, section i (Wash- 
ington, 1884), and the fishery reports of Scot- 
land and Germany. See Plate of Hereing and 
Shad. 

HEBBIE'G', Frances Elizabeth (1853- 
) . A Canadian journalist and author. 

She was born at King’s Lynn, Norfolk, Eng- 
land, and was educated there and at Reading. 
She went to British Columbia in her youth and 
for some time was a teacher, but later she took 
up newspaper work and wrote sketches and 
descriptions of Western life for the press. She 
published: Canadian Camp Life (1900) ; Among 
the People of British Columbia (1903) ; In the 
Pathless West, with Soldiers, Miners, Pioneers, 
and Savages (1904) ; Cold Hunters of the West 
(1911) ; and Nan and Other Pioneer Women of 
the West (1913). 

HEBBING, John Frederick (1795-1865). 
An English animal painter, born in Surrey. 
Starting as a carriage painter, his loVe of horses 
brought him to the box, and for four years he 
drove the famous stagecoach known as “the 
York and London Highflyer.” In his leisure 
hours he studied art and took a few lessons 
from Abraham Cooper. His racing and coaching 
pictures, which have often been lithographed, 
became the fashion, and for half a century, 
from 1816 to 1868, he exhibited regularly at 
the Royal Academy and elsewhere. Among his 
patrons were King George IV, Queen Victoria, 
and the Duke of Orleans. Frith, whom he 
helped with the racer in his famous “Derby 
Day,*’ speaks of him in his Autobiography as 
“one of the best painters of the race horse I 
have ever known.” Besides “A Frugal Meal,” 
a study of three horses’ heads, in the National 
Gallery, there are also paintings by him in the 
museums at Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester, 
Melbourne, and Reading. He combined minute 
detail with strong realism. 

HEBBING, Percy Theodore (1872- ). 

A British physiologist, born in Yorkshire and 
■educated at Christ’s College, Christchurch, New 
Zealand, and at Otago and Edinburgh universi- 
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ties. At Edinburgh he was lecturer on histol- 
ogy and then became Chandos professor of 
physiology at St, Andrews. In 1898-99 he was 
president of the Boyal Medical Society.^ His 
distinctive work was in experiment on animals, 
e.g., on cold and reflex action and the series of 
experiments with dogs on which was based the 
Schafer method of resuscitation from drowning 
(1904). 

HEBBING-BOE’E MASOE’BY. See Ma- 
sonry. 

HEBBIHa GTJIili. See Gull. 

HEBBING HOG. A porpoise; especially, in 
New England, the common small harbor por- 
poise, also called puffing pig. See Porpoise. 

HEBBIHGS, Battle of the. See Fastolp, 
Sib Jo'HN. 

HEBB'MANEr, Alexander (1844-96). An 
American prestidigitateur, born in Paris. After 
public performances in various European cities 
from 1856, he appeared in 1861 in the United 
States and in the same year was naturalized. 
He traveled professionally all over the world, 
even to the Far East, the home of the sleight- 
of-hand art, where he was received with amaze- 
ment. In 1874 he made his first transcontinen- 
tal tour of the United States. As a master of 
pure sleight of hand, and as a performer who 
united the entertaining with the mystifying, 
he has perhaps never been surpassed. 

HEBBMAHH, hSr'mdn, or HEEBMAHS, 
har^mans, or HABMAH, hflr'man, Augustine 
(1605-86). An American colonist, active chiefly 
in the affairs of New Netherland and afterward 
in those of Maryland. He was born in Prague, 
Bohemia, and after receiving an excellent train- 
ing in modern languages and mercantile life, 
entered the service of the Dutch West India 
Company. He settled in New Amsterdam as 
early as 1643, took an important share in the 
civic life of the Dutch settlements, and was of 
much service in regulating the relations of New 
Netherland with Rhode Island and Maryland. 
Having been sent to Maryland in 1659 to up- 
hold the rights of New Netherland as against 
the claim of Lord Baltimore to the Delaware 
River, he presented the ease of his Colony with 
great force, and the State of Delaware may in 
some measure owe its existence to the argu- 
ments established on that occasion. He made a 
map of Maryland and Virginia, which was first 
published in 1670 and is remarkably accurate 
in the tidewater section. For this map he 
received from Lord Baltimore an extensive grant 
of land in Cecil Co., Md., with manorial privi- 
leges. He was given the title of Lord of Bo- 
hemia Manor, became a member of the Gov- 
ernor's Council, a justice of Baltimore County, 
and in 1678 was made a commissioner to treat 
with the Indians. His descendants were lords 
of Bohemia Manor until 1735. 

HEBBMAKH, hSj/man, Ernst Adolf (1812- 
84). A German historian, born at Kfimmers- 
walde. He studied at Dorpat, and at Berlin 
under Ranke, and then lived in Dorpat (1837- 
39) and in Dresden. In 1847 he became docent 
at Jena, then professor of history there, and 
afterward (1857) at Marburg. His work was 
mostly on the history of Russia; especially im- 
portant was his completion of StrahPs Qe~ 
Bchichte de$ ru8$isohen> Staatea (1846-66). 
Among his other writings are: Beitrag^ mr Ge- 
achioTvte des russisohen. Reioha ( 1843 ) ; Die 
osterreio7dsch->preusaisehe AlUam vom 7. Feh* 
ruar X79B und die ntweite Teilung Polena (1861), 


which contained an attack on the historian Von 
Sybel; and Peter der Grosse and der Zarcmtsch 
AJewei (1880). 

HEBBMANN, Wilhelm (1840- ). A 

German Protestant theologian, born in Melkow 
(near Jeriehow), Saxony, where his father was 
pastor. He was educated at Halle, where he 
became lecturer in 1874, after fighting in the 
Franco-Prussian War. In 1879 he was ap- 
pointed professor of systematic theology in the 
University of Marburg. Herrmann is to be 
classed among the followers of Ritsehl, whose 
work he criticized in Der evangehsclie Glauhe 
und die Theologie A. RitsohVs (2d ed., 1896). 
Among his other important works are: Bcdeu- 
tung der Inspirationslehre fur die evangel isclie 
Kirche (1886) ; Begriff der Offenharung (1887) ; 
Geivisaheit dea Glatiiem (2d ed., 1889) ; Der 
Verkehr des Christen mit Gott (1886; 6th ed., 
1908; Eng. trans. by Stanyon, 1895) ; Rdmisohe 
und evangelische Sitthchkeit ( 3d ed., 1903 ) ; 
Sittliche Weisungen Jesu (1904; 2d ed., 1907); 
Offenharung und Wunder (1908) ; Bthih (4th 
ed., 1909) ; Die Not der evangelischen Kirche 
und ihre tf eherwindung (1913). Harnack and 
Herrmann’s Essays on the Social Gospel ap- 
peared in English (trans. by Craik) in 1907. 

HEBBNHXJT, h^rnOioot. A small town in 
the Kingdom of Saxony, situated on the south 
slope of the Hutberg, 1120 feet above the sea, 
11 miles from Zittaii (Map: Germany, F 3). It 
is noted throughout Germany* as the central seat 
and birthplace of the present Moravian Brother- 
hood. The town has manufactures of linen, 
cotton, and bleached goods, and furniture. Its 
products are famous all over Germany. There 
are here a monument to Count Zinzendorf, a fine 
church, a school for choral music, an ethno- 
graphic museum, and other institutions belong- 
ing to the Moravian church. The community 
was founded in 1722 by a colony of persecuted 
Moravians, some of whom were descended from 
the old Bohemian and Moravian Brethren. In 
coming into Saxony they were sheltered and 
protected by the pious Count Zinzendorf, to 
whom Herrnhut belonged. Pop., 1900, 1242, 
including 830 Moravians; 1910, 1364. 

HEBCaOW, Francis Jay (1837-1902), An 
American soldier, born in Pittsburgh, Pa. Grad- 
uating at the Western Universitjr of Pennsyl- 
vania (later the University of Pittsburgh) in 
1853, after 1856 he was engaged in business in 
Iowa. He served in Iowa volunteer regiments 
in the Civil War, becoming brigadier general 
of volunteers in July, 1862, for a time command- 
ing the Army of the Frontier, and being made 
major general of volunteers in November, 1862. 
At Vicksburg he commanded the left wing of 
the investing forces and at the close of the "war 
received the surrender of the Confederate forces 
west of the Mississippi. He resigned in 1865, 
entered on the practice of law in New Orleans, 
was United States marshal of the District of 
Louisiana from 1867 to 1869, and was Secretary 
of State of Louisiana in 1872-73. Subsequently 
he practiced law in New York City. 

HEBBON, George Davis (1862- ). An 

American clergyman and writer, born at Monte- 
zuma, Md., and educated at Ripon College, Wis- 
consin. He held Congregational pastorates at 
Lake City, Minn., and Burlington, Iowa, and in 
1893 became professor of applied Christianity 
in Iowa College. Opposition to his teachings 
led him to resign in 1900, and he then initiated 
a social crusade in Chicago and New York, 
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founded the Social Crusader, and lectured upon 
“The Economics of tlie Kingdom of Heaven” 
and similar topics, chiefly advocating a trans- 
formation of the present economic order in 
conformity with the Christian principle of the 
brotherhood of men« He aroused great contro- 
versy throughout religious circles generally in 
1901 by his separation from his wife, his second 
marriage, and his published theories regarding a 
free marriage relation. At a meeting of the 
Iowa Congregational Council he was deposed 
from membership. Later he took up his resi- 
dence in Italy, where he devoted his time to 
literary work. His principal writings are; The 
Larger Christ (1891); The Call of the Cross 
(1892); A Plea for the Gospel (1892); The 
New Redemption (1893) ; The Christian Society 
(1894); The Christian State (1895); Social 
Meamng of Religious Experiences (1897); Be- 
tioeen Ccesar and Jesus (1899) ; Why 1 Am a 
Socialist (1900) ; Wagner and Parsifal (1903); 
The Day of Judgment (1904). 

HEE.SART, T. C. H. See La ViiXEaiASQUig, 
ViCOMTE DE. 

HERSCHEL, her'shel, Caeoline Lucbetia 
(1750-1848). A German-English astronomer, 
sister of Sir William Herschel. She was born 
at Hanover and lived there till 1772, when she 
went to England to live with her brother at 
Bath. When he turned astronomer, she became 
his constant helper, and on his being appointed 
private astronomer to George III acted as his 
assistant in the famous observatory at Slough, 
receiving a small salary from the King. She 
found time for a series of independent observa- 
tions with a small Newtonian telescope made 
for her by her brother. Her special occupation 
was to scan the heavens for comets, seven of 
which she discovered, in regard to five of 'which 
she has the credit of priority of discovery; and 
several remarkable nebulse and clusters of stars 
included in her brother’s catalogues were de- 
scribed from her original observations. In 1798 
she published A Catalogue of Stars taken from 
Mr. Flamsteed’s Observations, etc. This work 
was published at the expense of the Royal So- 
ciety and contained 561 stars omitted in the 
British catalogue. She lived with her brother 
during the whole of his career and on his death, 
in 1822, returned to her native country. In 
1828 the Royal Society conferred on her their 
gold medal for completing the catalogue of 
nebulse and clusters of stars observed by her 
brother. She was afterward chosen an honorary 
member of the Royal Society. Consult M. C. 
Herschel, Memoir and Correspondence of Caro- 
line Herschel (London, 1876), and Clerke, The 
Eersohels and Modem Astronomy (ib., 1895). 

HERSCHEL, John (1837- ). An Eng- 

lish astronomer, son of Sir J. P. W, Herschel, 
born at the Cape of Good Hope. He served for 
a few months in 1859 in India in the Bengal 
Engineers, which he had entered in 1856, and 
then was appointed to the Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey, where he served until his retirement in 
1886. In 1868 and 1871 he observed total 
eclipses of the sun for the Royal Society and 
made important discoveries in regard to the 
spectrum of the corona. 

HERSCHEL, SiB John Fredeeick William 
(1792-1871). An eminent English astronomer, 
the only son of the astronomer William Herschel. 
He was born at Slough, near Windsor, March 7, 
1792, and was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. His first publication was A Collec- 


tion of Examples of the Application of the Cal- 
culus of Finite Differences (1820). In 1822 he 
applied himself especially to astronomy, using 
his father's methods and instruments in observ- 
ing the heavens. For a time he worked with 
Sir James South in reexamining the nebulse and 
clusters of stars described in his father’s cata- 
logues. The results of the reexamination were 
given in 1833 to the Royal Society in the form 
of a catalogue. The catalogue contained observa- 
tions on 525 nebulse and clusters of stars not 
noticed by bis father and on a great number of 
double stars — in all, between 3000 and 4000. 
His “Treatise on Sound” appeared in the En- 
cyclopcedia MetropoHtana in 1830, and his 
“Treatise on the Theory of Light” in the same 
work in 1831, in wfliich year also appeared in 
Lardner’s Cyclopaedia his “Preliminary Dis- 
course on the Study of Natural Philosophy.” 
In 1836 appeared his “Treatise on Astronomy,” 
in Lardner’s Cyclopcedia. At this time Herschel 
was at the Cape of Good Hope, where he arrived 
in January, 1834, with the intention of com- 
pleting the survey of the sidereal heavens by 
examining the Southern Hemisphere as he had 
done the Northern. Here he established his 
observatory at a place called Peldhausen, 6 
miles from Table Bay. On March 5, 1834, he 
began his observations, which were embodied in 
his Results of Astronomical Observations Made 
during 785^-58 at the Cape of Good Hope,' Be- 
ing a Completion of a Telescopic Survey of the 
Whole Surface of the Visible Heavens, Com- 
mejiced in 1825 (1847). On his return to Eng- 
land, in 1838, honors were showered on him. 
He had been awarded the Royal Society’s gold 
medal in 1826; he now was made a D.C.L. of 
Oxford, was created Baronet, and succeeded the 
Duke of Sussex as president of the Royal So- 
ciety, and in 1848 he became president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. In 1849 he pub- 
lished his Outlines of Astronomy. In 1850 he , 
was appointed master of the mint. This office, 
on account of ill health, he resigned in 1855. 
Consult Clerke, The Herschels and Modem As- 
tronomy (London, 1895). For a list of his con- 
tributions, consult the Royal ^ Society’s great 
catalogue. 

HERSCHEL, SiE William (1738-1822). An 
eminent German-English astronomer, born at 
Hanover, Germany, Nov. 15, 1738. The son of 
an army musician, he was trained in his youth 
to follow his father’s profession. After serving 
for four years as oboist in the band of the 
Hanoverian Guards, he went to England in 
1757. His first few years in that country were 
spent in privation, but subsequently he became 
a military bandmaster at Leeds. In 1765 he 
became organist at Halifax and a year later 
removed to Bath, where he was appointed to 
the post of organist of the Octagon Chapel. 
At Bath he would seem to have become inter- 
ested in astronomy and during his spare mo- 
ments devoted himself assiduously to the study 
of that and kindred sciences. The wonders re- 
vealed to him by a small hired telescope stimu- 
lated his desire to become the possessor of a 
larger instrument, and in 1773 he set about 
making for himself a Gregorian telescope of 
5:^-foot focal length, which he completed in 
the following year. His two great ambitions 
were “to carry improvements in telescopes to 
their utmost extent” and “to leave no spot of 
the heavens unexamined,’’ and with these in 
view he steadily increased the power of his tele- 
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scopes, and mirrors of 7-, 10-, and even 20-foot 
focal length were produced in rapid succession 
in liis workshop. Before 1795 he had constructed 
no less than 430 mirrors, ranging in focal length 
from 7 to 20 feet, besides many smaller ones. 
His supreme achievement in telescope making 
was the construction of a giant reflector of 40- 
foot focal lengtli and 4-foot aperture, which was 
begun in 1785 and finished in 1789. 

In 1775 Hersehel began the first of his four 
reviews of the heavens, in which he undertook 
an exhaustive survey of the stars in regular 
order, examining them in all their groups 
through the same instrument. In 1781, while 
engaged in his second review with the aid of a 
7-foot Newtonian reflector, he made his first dis- 
covery — a new planet, wdiich at first he sup- 
posed to be a comet. The true nature of this 
object was soon recognized, and its discoverer 
named it Georgium Sidus, in honor of George 
III, while continental astronomers gave it the 
name Hersehel; both names, however, were re- 
linquished in favor of Uranus,, the name by which 
the planet is now known. For this discovery he 
uas aAvarded the Copley medal and elected a 
fellow by the Boyal Society in 1781, and in 
1782 he was appointed private astronomer to 
George III, with a salary of £200 a year. He 
then went to live at Datehet, where, assisted by 
his sister Caroline (q.v.), he continued his re- 
searches. In 1785 he removed to Clay Hall, 
near Windsor, and in 1786 to Slough, where he 
resided until his death. He was knighted by 
George III, and made a D.C.L. by the University 
of Oxford; the universities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow also conferred honorary degrees upon 
him, and he was honored by election to member- 
ship in the leading scientific societies of Europe 
and America. In 1821 ’he became the first presi- 
dent of the Royal Astronomical Society. Partly 
through his wife’s jointure, and partly through 
the sale of mirrors for reflecting telescopes, 
he acquired • considerable wealth. He died at 
Slough, Aug. 25, 1822. 

Hersehel made his first communication to the 
Royal Society in 1780 and during the next 39 
years contributed uo less than 69 papers to the 
Philosophical Transactions, forming a collection 
remarkable for their originality and acuteness 
of treatment. He also contributed a paper, ‘‘On 
the Places of 145 New Double Stars,” to the 
first volume of the Memoirs of the Astronomical 
Society. He has been justly called the founder 
of sidereal astronomy. By his comprehensive 
and systematic sweeping of the heavens lie 
greatly extended our knowledge of the solar 
system, discovering the planet Uranus and two 
of its-^satellites, and adding two more — Encela- 
dus and Mimas — ^to the satellites of Saturn pre- 
viously known. He also made the first deter- 
mination of the period of rotation of Saturn 
and investigated that of Mars. From his ob- 
servations of the proper motions of certain stars, 
he was led to the conclusion that the apex of 
the sun’s way (q.v.), or the point towards which 
the solar system is traveling in space, is situated 
in the constellation Hercules, within a few de- 
grees of position assigned to it by the most 
recent investigators. His contributions to our 
knowledge of the universe were no less impor- 
tant. By , his discovery of the motions of binary 
stars he established the existence of stellar sys- 
tems other than our own. His researches on the 
Milky Way and the constitution of nebulse may 
be said to have given us our first real concep- 


tion of the immensity of the universe When in 
1780 he began his researches, barely 100 nebulse 
were known; Messier’s catalogue, published in 
1781, comprised only 103 entries, Herschel’s 
observations in the course of the next 20 years 
brought the number up to nearly 2500, and 
through liim the nebnliie acquired a new im- 
portance in the universe. In the earlier period 
of his researches he advanced the theory that 
the nebulse were clusters of stars, the compo- 
nent stars being too faint, on account of their 
immense distance, to he seen separately. Later 
he revised his vieivs, and, in order to explain 
some of the nebulse, among them the nebula in 
Orion, he reverted to the old theory that the 
nebulse were masses of a shining fluid of an un- 
known nature. His catalogues of double stars 
and nebulse, his work on stellar photometry, 
and his discovery of the infra-red solar rays 
would of themselves entitle him to the first 
rank as an astronomer and physicist. Consult; 
Wolf, Geschichte der Astronomie (Munich, 
1877) ,* Holden, Sir WilUam> Hersehel: Bis Life 
and Wor'ks (New York, 1881) ; Sime, William 
Hersehel and his Work (ib., 1900); Dreyer, A 
Short Account of Sir W%Uiam HerscheVs Life 
and Works (London, 1912). Sir W. Herschel’s 
scientific papers, previously unpublished, were 
collected and edited, under the direction of the 
Royal Society and the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, in 1912. 

HEBSOHELL, Faebee, Lord (1837-99). An 
English lawyer. After completing his academic 
training at Bonn and University College, Lon- 
don (B.A., 1857), he was called to the bar in 
1860 and, devoting himself to commercial law, 
was elected queen’s counsel in 1872. He was 
recorder of Carlisle in 1873-80, member of 
Parliament for Durham (1874-85), and Solicitor- 
General under Gladstone (1880). Having been 
knighted in 1880, he was raised to the peerage 
six years later and made Lord Chancellor. He 
was president of the royal commission to inquire 
into the proceedings of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works (1888), was once more Lord Chan- 
cellor (from 1892 to 1895), and from 1893 until 
his death was chancellor of London University. 
He died in Washington, D. C., while serving as 
chairman of the Anglo-American Commission, 
appointed to settle questions relating to the 
boundary between the XJnited States and Canada. 

HEBSBNT, ar'stlN', Louis (1777-1860). A 
French painter and lithographer, born in Paris. 
He studied under Regnault, and won the second 
Prix de Rome in 1797 with his “Death of Cato.” 
He reappeared at the Salon in 1804 with great 
success. In 1824 he became Ofiicer of the Legion 
of Honor, and in 1825 professor at the Beaux- 
Arts. His lithographs are attractive — some por- 
traits, others illustrations of La Fontaine and 
Theocritus. Among his paintings are “Capture 
of Landshut,” “Louis XVI Distributing Char- 
ity,” “The Ihike of Bordeaux and his Sister,” 
at Versailles: “Diana and Endymion,” “The 
Graces and Daphnis,” at Sens; “Narcissus,” at 
Arras; portraits of Louis Philippe, at Dieppe; 
of Marie-Am6lie, at Chantilly; of Henry IV, at 
the Trianon. His figures are ridiculously slen- 
der, as was then the fashion, and his style is 
classical . 

HEBSEELD, hers'fSlt. An ancient town in 
the Prussian Province of Hesse-Nassau, situ- 
ated on the Fulda, 23 miles by rail from Fulda 
(Map: Germany, C 3). It still retains a 
portion of its old , fortifications and contains 
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the thirteenth-century Stadt church, with fine 
stained-glass windows; the ruins of an eleventh- 
century^ collegiate church, destroyed by the 
French in 1761; the remains of the Benedictine 
abbey of Hersfeld; and an old Rathaus. There 
are manufactures of cloth, cotton goods, rope, 
roofing paper, cement, and leather. The' abbey 
of Hersfeld, founded in 770, by Lullus, Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, enjoyed great renown through 
the Middle Ages. Pop., 1900, 7908; 1910, 9612. 

HERSFELD, Lambert von. See Lambeet 
VON Hersfeld. 

HER;SHEY, Amos Shaetle (1867- ). 

An American professor of political science, born 
at Hockersville, Pa. He was educated at Har- 
vard College and Law School {A.B,, 1892), and 
studied also at the University of Heidelberg 
(Ph.D., 1894) and at Paris (1894-95). On the 
faculty of Indiana University he served as as- 
sistant professor of political science ( 1895- 
1900), as associate professor of European his- 
tory and politics (1900-05), and as professor 
of political science after 1905. Besides his con- 
tributions on political science and law he is 
author of The International Law and Diplomacy 
of the Russo-Japanese War (1907) and The 
Essentials of International Public Law (1912). 

HERSTAL, hSr'stal, or HERISTALL. A 
manufacturing and mining place in the Province 
of Liege, Belgium, extending along the left bank 
of the Meuse for about 3 miles below the city 
of Liege. Some ruins still exist of the castle of 
Herstal, the birthplace of Pepin le Gros (father 
of Charles Martel, and great-grandfather of 
Charlemagne), from which he has his title of 
Pepin of Herstal. It is an important iron and 
steel centre; a national arms and cannon fac- 
tory is located here; it also manufactures bi- 
cycles, and coal is mined near by. Pop., 1900, 
18,195; 1903, 19,477; 1910, 22,909. 

HERTEL, hgr'tel, Albert (1843-1912). A 
German landscape and still-life painter, bom 
in Berlin. He studied at the Berlin Academy, 
where he became professor in 1875, and of which 
he was elected a member in 1901, His land- 
scapes are notable for style and fine coloring; 
among them are: ‘’The Via Flaminia” (1872); 
^^Olive Harvest in Capri” (1872) ; "After the 
Storm on the Coast of Genoa” (1878) and 
"Northern Coast Scene with Fishermen Return- 
ing’^ (1883), both in the National Gallery, Ber- 
lin; "Road between Rapallo and Santa Mar- 
gherita” (1892), bought by Emperor William 
II: and "View in the Roman Campagna” (1896). 
He also painted decorative subjects. 

HERTEL DE ROXJVILLE, 5jr'teF de roo'- 
veF, Francis (1643-1722). A Canadian soldier, 
born in Three Rivers, Maurice Co., Quebec. As 
a woodsman and Indian fighter, he was widely 
known for valor and resourcefulness. Captured 
by the Iroquois in 1681, he bore various tortures 
with such fortitude that, instead of being put 
to death, he was adopted by the tribe. After 
a time, however, he escaped from the Indians 
and rejoined his comrades. Acting as one of 
Frontenac’s lieutenants in 1690, he ravaged 
settlements in the lower part of Maine, escaped 
by adroitness from the greatly superior force of 
the English colonists, and united with the band 
attacking Falmouth, now Portland, where his 
strategy aided in the speedy capture of the vil- 
lage. Louis XIV promised. to reward him with 
letters of nobility, which he did not receive, 
however, until 26 years afterward. 

HERTER, h^i/ter, Albert (1871- ). 
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An xAmerican decorative and figure painter and 
designer. He was born in New York City, 
studied with Carroll Beckwith at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League there, and in Paris with Corman 
and J. P. Laurens, and afterward came under 
the influence of the art of Japan while in that 
country. His "Two Boys” is in the !Metropoli- 
tan ISIuseum, New York. Of great technical 
ability, in water color as well as in oil, he pro- 
duced notable work even as a youth. His mural 
paintings and designs for tapestries and other 
textiles are usually delicate in color and often 
gi’acefully composed; but his easel paintings, 
though calculated to make themselves felt in 
a crowded gallery, lack personality and definite 
point of view. He won numerous medals and 
prizes and became an associate of the National 
Academy and a member of the American Water 
Color Society and of the Society of Mural 
Painters. 

HERTER, hgr'ter, Ernst Gustav (1846- 
) . A German sculptor, born in Berlin. 
He studied at the Berlin Academy and as a 
pupil of August Fischer, Blaser, and Albert 
Wolff, and afterward in Italy. He was elected 
a member of the Academy in 1885 and became 
professor there in 1889. feCis work is careful in 
execution, but often formal and undistinctive. 
Among examples of it may be cited such imita- 
tions of the antique as "Alexander the Great 
Studying” (1876) and "The Wounded x\chilles” 
(1879), both in the National Gallery at Berlin; 
‘TVIoses Breaking the Tables of the Law” (1881) ; 
a statue of Helmholtz in the grounds of the Ber- 
lin University ( 1899 ) ; a fountain commemora- 
tive of Heine, intended for Diisseldorf, but 
which, owing to Nationalist opposition, was 
finally erected in New York; a statue of William 
I at Holtenau (1900); the monuments to Bis- 
marck (equestrian), Wiesbaden, and Emperor 
William I, Potsdam (1901), and various decora- 
tions for public structures. Consult Malkowsky, 
Ernst Herter (Berlin, 1906). 

HERTFORD, har'ferd. The capital of Hert- 
fordshire, England, a municipal borough and 
market town on the Lea, 24 miles north of Lon- 
don by rail (Map: England, F 5). The four- 
teenth-century church of All Saints, destroyed 
by fire in 1891, has been replaced by a fine Per- 
pendicular edifice; the shire hall, public library, 
school of art, an old castle, and a corn exchange 
are the chief of several important public build- 
ings. The town has a preparatory branch of 
Christ’s Hospital, a grammar school, and several 
charity schools. It owns the water supply, mar- 
kets, the public library, and the school of art. 
Its industries and trade are chiefly agi-iciiltural, 
but it has manufactures of iron and print goods. 
The old castle, of which traces remain, was 
built about 905. The present castle is of the 
time of James I and was the temporary home 
of Haileybury College when its present build- 
ings were being erected. Domesday Book re- 
cords Hertford as a borough, and it received its 
charter in 1544 from Queen Mary. Pop., 1901, 
9322; 1911, 10,383. 

HERTFORD, William Seymour, first Mar- 
quis OF. See Seymour. 

HERT'FORDSHIRE, hfir'ferd-shir, or 
HERTS, hdrts. An inland coTmty of England, 
bounded on the east by Essex, on the south by 
Middlesex, on the west by Buckingham and 
Bedford, and on the north by Cambridge (Map: 
England, F 6). Area, 632 square miles. Pop., 
1901, 258,423; 1911, 311,284. The surface pre- 
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sents a pleasing succession of finely wooded 
hill and fertile valley. The chief elevations are 
those of the chalk downs, a branch of the Chil- 
tem Hills, which skirt the north of the county. 
The principal rivers are the Lea and the Colne 
(both affluents of the Thames), the Ivel and the 
Hew. Agriculture is the chief industry, over 
three-fourths of the county being cultivated. 
Wheat is the staple, and no finer is_^own any- 
where in England. Immense quantities of hay 
and straw are sold, and in the southwest there 
are numerous gardens and orchards, the fruit 
of which is sent to the London market. Of the 
gi*eat quantities of barley, malt is made. Ware 
is the chief seat of the malting trade in the 
kingdom. Paper, straw plait, coaches, and 
bricks are extensively manufactured. Capital, 
Hertford. 

HEBTHA, her^ta, HEB'THUS, JEB'THA, 
or .ffiB'THTTS. A deity of the ancient Germans. 
Tacitus {Germania, 40) states that she was 
worshiped with great solemnity by the Suevi 
(q.v.), and that her temple stood on an island 
of the ocean, where her service was performed 
by a single priest. He identifies her with 
Mother Earth. On great occasions, which were 
regulated by this priest, the covered chariot of 
the goddess was drawn forth from the sanctuary 
by sacred cows and led in triumph throughout 
the country. Those districts through which the 
chariot passed were held to be peculiarly fa- 
vored, peace was always proclaimed in them, 
and the occasion celebrated by universal merry- 
making, until the priest declared that it was 
the will of the goddess to return to her shrine. 
The car, the vestments that covered the ear, and 
some symbol of the goddess were then purified 
in a secluded spring; the slaves who performed 
the ceremony of ablution were swallowed up by 
the lake. These rites resemble those of the 
Great Mother of the Gods. (See Cybele.) The 
island of Kiigen was long thought to be identi- 
cal with the sacred island of Hertha, but the 
same honor has been claimed for Helgoland and 
Zetland, for Alsen, off the eastern coast of 
Schleswig, and for the site of Hamburg, which 
some believe to have been formerly an island. 
See the editors on Tacitus {Germania, 40). 

HEBT'LING, Geobg, Baeon von (1843- 
). A German administrator and Catholic 
philosopher. He was born in Darmstadt and 
was educated at Munster, Munich, Berlin, and 
at Bonn, where he became professor extraordi- 
nary in 1880 and in 1882 regular professor. In 
1876 he founded the Gbrres-Gesellschaft and 
became its president. He was made a lifelong 
member of the Bavarian Chamber of the Reichs- 
rat in 1891 and was leader of the Centre in the 
Imperial Diet from 1876 until 1912, when he 
became Bavarian Foreign Minister and cabinet 
President. He wrote: Alhertus Magnus (1880) ; 
John Locke und die Schule von Cambridge 
(1892); Naturrecht und SomialpoUtih (1893); 
Augustin (1902; 3d ed., 1904). Consult 
Sehindele, '^Georg, Freiherr von Hertling als 
Philosoph,” in Historisch-politische Blatter fur 
das katholische Deutschland, vol. clii (Munich, 
1913). 

HEBTOGEHBOSCH, h^r-to'gen-bos', or 
HBBZOGENBOSOH. The capital of the Dutch 
Province of Horth Brabant. See Bois-nE-Duc. 

HEBTS. See Hbbtfobdshirb. 

HEBTWIG, hgrt'viK, Oscae (1849- ). 

A German embryologist, born at Friedberg. He 
studied medicine in Jena under Haeckel and 
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Gegenbaur and at Zurich and Bonn. In 1878 
he was made professor at Jena and in 1888 pro- 
fessor of anatomy in Berlin, where he was also 
rector in 1904-05. He studied with Haeckel and 
with his brother, Richard Hertwig, at Lesina on 
the Adriatic in 1871, in Corsica and Villefranche 
in 1875, and afterward with his brother in 
Messina and Naples. One of the most influen- 
tial embryologists of his time, his most impor- 
tant publications include: Beitrage aur Kennt- 
nis der Bildung, Befruchtung und Thcilung des 
tierischen Eies (1870), an epoch-making work, 
because it established the fact that fertilization 
consists of the conjugation of the two equivalent 
sexual cells; Studien zur Blatterthcorie (1879- 
83), with R. Hertwig; Die Cdlomtheoric : Ver- 
such einer Erklarung des mittleren Keimblattes 
(1881), with R. Hertwig; Entwicklung des mitt- 
leren Keimblattes der Wirbelthiere (1883), 
with R. Hertwig; Das Problem der Befruchtung 
und der Isotropie des Eies, eine Theorie der 
Yererbung (1884); Vergleich der Ei- und 8a- 
menbildung bei Nematoden (1890); Lehrbuoh 
der Entwicklungsgeschiohte des Menschen und 
der Wirbelthiere (1886; 9th ed., 1910; trans. as 
Text-Book of Embryology, 1892) ; Die Zelle und 
die Gewebe (1892, 1898); Ueber den Werth der 
ei'sten Furohungszellen fur die Organbildung des 
Embryos (1893); Zeit und Streitfragen der 
Biologie (1894) ; Der Kampf und Kcrnfragen 
der Entioickelungs- und Vererbungslehre (1909) ; 
Die Element e der Entwickelungslehre des Men- 
schen und der Wirbeltiere (4th ed., 1910) ; Die 
Radiumkranhheit tierischer KeimzoUin (1911); 
Allgemeine Biologie (4th ed., 1912). He was 
editor and contributor to the Handhuoh der 
vergleichenden und experiment ell cn Entwiok- 
lungslehre der Wirbelthiere from 1901 to 1906. 

HEBTWIG, Richard (1850- ). A Gor- 

man zoologist, born at Friedberg. He studied 
medicine in Jena under Haeckel and Gegenbaur 
and also in Zurich and Bonn. In 1874 he be- 
came privatdocent and in 1881 professor extraor- 
dinarius in Jena. He was made professor of 
zoology in 1881 at Kflnigsberg and in 1885 at 
Munich. He studied with his brother, Oscar 
Hertwig, and with Haeckel on the Adriatic at 
Lesina in 1871 and in Corsica and Villefranche 
in 1875 and later with his brother in Messina 
and Naples. His publications include; Zur 
JSistologie der Radiolarien (1876) ; Etudien mr 
Bldttertheorie (1879-83), with 0. Hertwig; Die 
Oblow theorie: Versuoh einer Erklarung des miii- 
leren Keimblattes (1881), with O. Hertwig; 
Die Aktinien der Challenger Expedition (1882) ; 
Ueber Kernstruktur und ihre Bedeutung filr 
ZelUheilung imd Befruchtung (1888); Ueber 
die Konjugation der Infusorien (1889); Ueber 
Befruchtung und Conjugation (1892) ; Lehrbuoh 
der Zoologie (1893; 10th ed., 1911); Kernthei- 
lung, Richtungshorperbildung und Befruchtung 
von Actinospheerium Eichhorni (1898) ; Ueber 
physiologische Degeneration (1904). 

HEBTZ, hSrts, Alfred ( 1872- ) . A dis- 

tinguished German conductor. He was born in 
Frankfort and was educated at the Gymnasium 
and at the RafiF Conservatory. His career as 
conductor began in 1892 at Altenburg, and he 
held positions at Elberfeld and Breslau. In 
1902 he became first conductor at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House (New York), where in 1903 
he attracted the attention of the musical world 
through his excellent performances of Parsifal 
(the first outside of Bayreuth). Although one 
of the finest interpreters of Wagner, he never 
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conducted at Bayreuth because the Wagner 
family always resented his ‘‘desecration” of 
Parsifal. In 1914 he married the concert singer 
Lilli Dorn of Vienna. 

HEBTZ, Heinrich (1857-94). A German 
physicist, born at Hamburg. He studied at 
first to become a civil engineer, but forsook this 
profession for the study of mathematics and 
pure science,’ which he pursued at Munich and 
Berlin, becoming Helmholtz’s assistant at the 
latter university in 1880. In 1883 Hertz became 
privatdocent at Kiel and two years later was 
called to the Polytechnic Institute at Karlsruhe 
as professor of physics. His earlier experiments 
with electromagnetic waves were performed dur- 
ing his occupancy of this professorship and 
made for Hertz such a reputation that he was 
in 1889 called to the important chair of physics 
at Bonn, previously occupied by Clausius. To 
Hertz are due the realization and detection of 
the electromagnetic waves which Maxwell had 
discovered in his theoretical consideration of 
the nature of electricity. Hertz found that 
waves produced by the spark of an electrical 
machine could be received by a circular loop of 
wire and was able to show the reflection, re- 
fraction, diffraction, and polarization of the 
waves. The first paper describing these wonder- 
ful discoveries was published in 1887, and the 
series continued for several years in Wieder^ 
mannas Annalen. In 1890 was published Veber 
die Besiehungen fsicischen LicJit und Electridtdt, 
while his Gesa?nmelte Werke were published in 
Leipzig the year after his death. English trans- 
lations entitled Electric Waves, by D. E. Jones, 
with a preface by Lord Kelvin (1893), and 
Miscellaneous Papers, by D. E. Jones and G. A. 
Schott, with an introduction by Philipp Lenard 
^89G), have been published. Consult H. Bon- 
fort, Sketch of Heinrich Hertz, published by 
Smithsonian Institution (Washington, 1896). 
See Waves; Wireless Telegrapht. 

HEBTZ, Henrik (1797-1870). A Danish 
dramatist, born in Copenhagen. A Jew, early 
orphaned, afterward Christianized and brought 
up in a literary atmosphere for the law, he 
abandoned this gradually for the drama (Mr, 
Burchardt and his Family, 1827 ; Love and Po- 
lice; The Moving Day, 1828; Amoves Strokes of 
Genius, 1830), and for satiric criticism in Bag- 
gesen’s vein (Letters of a Ghost, or Poetic 
Epistles from Paradise, 1830). Continuing dra- 
matic work, Hertz fell into the romantic move- 
ment in Svend Dyring^s House (1837) and 
gained cosmopolitan recognition for King Ben4’s 
Daughter (1845), a charming bit of Provencal 
chivalric romance from the last “Court of Love” 
(trans. by Theodore Martin). A tragedy, Hinon 
(1848), is also noteworthy. He was also an 
editor and poet. His Dramas are collected in 
18 volumes (1854-73), his Poems in four 
(1861-62). 

HEBTZ, Joseph Herman (1872- ). A 

Hebrew theologian, born in Bebrin, Hungary, 
and educated at the College of the City of Kew 
York, at Columbia University, and at the Uni- 
versity of the Cape of Good Hope. He was 
rabbi at Syracuse, K. Y., in 1894—98, at Jo- 
hannesburg" in 1898-1911, and in New York 
City (Congregation Chayim) in 1912, and in 
1913 became chief rabbi of the United Hebrew 
Congregations of the British Empire. Besides 
sermons and contributions to the new Jewish 
version of the Bible and to the Jewish Encyolo- 
p(pdia, he wrote The Ethical System of James 


Martineau (1894) and The Jew in South Africa 
(1905). 

HEBTZ, Martin Julius (1818-95). A Ger- 
man classical scholar. He was born at Hamburg 
and after studying at Berlin and Bonn was ap- 
pointed professor of classical philology at Greifs- 
wald in 1855. He W’as called to a similar chair 
at Breslau in 1862 and remained there until 
1893, when he retired. He is celebrated chiefly 
for his text edition (1853; 2d ed., 1886) and 
his great critical edition (1883-85) of Aulus 
Gellius (q.v.), and for various monographs on 
that author. Of his other works, the best 
knoum are Kaid Laohmann: Eine Biographie 
(1851); a critical edition (the standard text) 
of Priscian’s Institutiones Grammaticce in 
KeiPs Grammatici Latini, vols. ii and iii (1855- 
59) ; and his recensions of Livy (4 vols., 1857- 
63) and of Horace (1892). 

HEBTZ, Wilhelm (1835-1902). A German 
poet, born in Stuttgart. He studied at Tu- 
bingen, and during residence there he was en- 
couraged in Germanic researches by Uhland and 
wrote the major portion of his Gedichte (1859). 
In 1858 he became a member of the so-called 
“Munich school” of poets that numbered Lingg, 
Heyse, Geibel — ^to whose Dichterhuch (1862) he 
was an original contributor — Bodenstedt, and 
others. From 1869 until his death he was pro- 
fessor of German language and literature in the 
Mxmich Polytechnic School. His intention was 
directed notably to rendering into the modern 
language the Middle High German poets, of 
whose thought and spirit he was a skillful inter- 
preter. He made a brilliant adaptation of 
Tristan and Isolde, supplementing Gottfried 
with the fragments of the troubadour Thomas 
(1877; 4th ed., 1904); but his translation of 
Wolfram’s Parsival (1898) is not so successful. 
The epic Lancelot und Ginevra (1860; done 
into English by Bruce, London, 1865) and the 
collection Gesammelte Dichtungen (1900; 2d 
ed., 1904) comprise his chief original verse. He 
wrote also: Der Werwolf (1862) ; Deutsche Sage 
im Elsass (1872) ; Aristoteles in den Alexander- 
dichtungen des Mittelalters (1890) ; and others. 

HEBTZBEBG, hSrts'bSrK, Ewald Friedrich, 
Count (1725-95). A Prussian statesman and 
historian, born at Lott in, near Neustettin. He 
studied history and the classics at Stettin and 
received his doctor of laws degree from Halle in 
1745. Two years later he entered the state serv- 
ice and by 1763 had become Chief Minister in 
the Foreign Office. During the Seven Years’ 
War he supported the policies of Frederick the 
Great — the chief of his literary works, M4mo%re 
raisonnS (1756), based on dispatches between 
the courts of Vienna and Dresden, justifies the 
Prussian invasion of Saxony; and he was a 
strong supporter of Frederick’s idea of a 
Furstenhund (q.v.) to offset the encroachments 
of Austria. It was largely through his efforts 
that the Peace of Hubertsburg (Feb. 15, 1763) 
was consummated. His last public act under 
Frederick the Great was to sign a commercial 
treaty in 1785 with the United States. Hertz- 
berg at first was received with favor by Freder- 
ick William II, who succeeded to the throne in 
1786, The policy followed was based on bitter 
hatred for the house of Hapsburg and strong 
opposition to the new democratic principles of 
the French Revolution. But gradually Hertz- 
berg’s popularity declined, because of his efforts 
to use diplomatic means when the King favored 
war; and he was dismissed m July, 1791, be- 
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cause of open criticism of the Xing’s foreign 
policy. His literary work after 1786, in con- 
nection with the Berlin Academy, was of great 
importance. It consisted largely of reports on 
statistics, history, and political science. 

HERTZBERa, li^rts'bgrK, Gustav Fbiedeich 
(1826-1907). A German historian and archse- 
ologist. He was born at Halle and from 1843 
to 1848 studied in the university there and at 
Leipzig. He became privatdoeent of history at 
Halle in 1851 and taught also in a Gymnasium 
until 1855. In 1858 he became editor of the 
PTeussisches 'Wochenhlct^tt* In 1860 he was ap- 
pointed professor of history at Halle. Among 
his writings are: AlJcihiades, der StcLdtsYno/tLYb 
und Feldherr (1853); Das Leben des Konigs 
Agesilaos IL von Sparta (1856); Geschichte 
GriecJienlands unter dor Herrschaft der Romer 
(1866-75) ; GeschioMe der PerserJcriege nach den 
Quellen erzdhlt (1877); Geschichte Griechen- 
lands vom Ahsterb&n des antiken Lebens bis sur 
Gegenwart (1876-79) ; Rom und Konig Pyrrhos 
(1871); Die Feldmge der Romer in Deutsch- 
land (1872); Geschichte von Hellas und Rom 
(1879-80); Geschichte des romisohen Kaiseo’- 
reichs (1880-82) ; Geschichte der bymntiner 
und des osmanisohen Reichs (1882-84) ; Ge- 
schichte der Stadt Halle (1889-93); Kurze 
Uebersicht iiber die Geschichte der Umversitdt 
Halle (1894). 

HERTZIAN" WAVES. See Waves; Wire- 
less Telegraphy. 

HERTZKA, hSrts'lia, Theodor (1845- ). 

An Austrian political economist, born at Pest. 
He studied at Vienna and at Pest, was editor of 
the economics section of the Neue Freie Presse 
of Vienna from 1872 to 1879, and in the latter 
year established the Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung, 
which he edited until 1886. His earlier vol- 
umes, such as Die Gesetze der Handels- und 
Socialpohtik (1880) and Das Wesen der Geldes 
(1887), recommend for Austria free trade and 
a gold-standard currency. In his Gesetze der 
sozialen Enttoicklung (1886) he promulgated 
ideas of social reform which he extended in 
Freiland, ein soziales Zukunftsbild (1890; 10th 
ed., 1896), the description of a communistic 
Utopia located in Central Africa. His summons 
to the formation of such a colony^ resulted in 
the organization of nearly 1000 unions for the 
realization of that object, general direction of 
the enterprise being assigned to a central com- 
mittee. An attempt towards the execution of 
the plans was made in 1893, but failed. The 
Reise nach Freiland (1893; Nos. 3051-62 of 
Reclam’s Universalbibliothek) was an amplifi- 
cation by Hertzka of the previous volume. His 
Fntrucht in die Zukunft (1895) is especially 
important. 

HERTZOG, hgr^tsdG, J. B. M. ( ?- ). A 

South African general, leader of the Old Boer 
element. In 1907-10 he was Attorney-General 
and Director of Education in the Orange River 
Colony. Uncompromising in his insistence that 
Dutch as well as English be taught in the 
schools, his policy in this regard met bitter 
opposition. He was appointed Minister of Jus- 
tice in the Union of South Africa in 1910 and 
continiied in office until December, 1912, when 
his antagonism to imperialism and to Premier 
Botha led to a ministerial crisis. In 1913 he 
led , a secession of the Old Boer and anti-imperi- 
alist, section from the South African party. See 
SotJitEi ABRiOA, UmoN OF, History, 

HERXJLI, h§r'i;i-ll, or ERULI, gr'n-li,. A 


savage, undisciplined, and warlike tribe of Ger- 
manic stock that appears frequently in history 
from the third to the sixth century a.d. We 
first hear of them as settled north of the Black 
Sea at about the middle of the third century 
and joining in the marauding expeditions of the 
Goths (q.v.) on the eastern confines of the 
Roman Empire, on the coasts of tlic Black Sea 
and the ^gean. They even captured Athens in 
262 A.D. (See Dexippus, Publius Herennius.) 
In the following century they were subjugated 
by Hermanrich, Xing of the Ostrogoths, and 
later still allied themselves with the Huns and 
fought in the battles of Attila. (See Attila.) 
By this time .their main body had moved to 
the west and was settled in the middle basin of 
the Danube in close proximity to the Gepidoe, 
with whom they formed a sort of loose alliance. 
They joined in large numbers the array of 
Odoaeer (q.v.) and helped to overthrow the 
Western Empire in 476. Their Danubian king- 
dom was destroyed by the Lombards in the 
sixth century, and the race was dispersed, soon 
disappearing from view. Most of them had been 
converted to Christianity under the Emperor 
Justinian. Consult: Aschbach, Geschichte dor 
Heruler und Gepiden (Frankfurt, 1835) ; 
Thomas Hodgkin, Italy and hei' Invaders, vol. ii 
(Oxford, 1892) ; Pasquale Villari, Barbarian 
Invasions of Italy (2 vols., New York, 1903). 

HERVAS Y PANDHRO, fir-vfis' 6 pan- 
doo'r6, Lorei^zo (1735-1809). A Jesuit priest 
and celebrated philologist, born at Horcajo de 
Santiago (Cuenca), Spain. He entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus at Madrid in 1745; studied in 
the Jesuit College at Alcalfi de Henaros, devot- 
ing himself especially to linguistics and archi- 
tecture; taught in the Royal College in Madrid 
and at Murcia in the college of his order. Soon 
after he went to America as a missionary, but 
in 1767, by the expulsion of his society, he was 
driven to Rome, where he studied mathematics, 
physics, and afterward linguistics. In 1799 he 
returned to Barcelona and after a few months 
to his native town. But in 1803 or 1804 ho 
again went to Rome, and Pius VII made him 
librarian of the Quirinal, where hard work 
hastened his death. He may be called the 
founder of comparative philology in Spain and 
Italy, because of his Gatdlago de las lenguas 
conocidas (6 vols., 1800-05), in which he stud- 
ied the characteristics of more than 300 lan- 
guages and attempted to classify them ; the 
Vocabulario poliglota (1787); an Ensayo prdc- 
tico de las lenguas (1787) ; and Origen, forma- 
ddn, mecanismo, y armonia de los idiomas 
(1785). He wrote both in Italian and Spanish. 
His most famous work was Idea del Universe 
(21 vols., 1778-87), a huge treatise on cos- 
mography. He wrote: La escuela espahola de 
sordo-mudos 6 arte para enseharles d escribir y 
hablar el idioma espahol (2 vols., 1795-99), 
which was followed by other educational works 
for deaf-mutes; Descripcidn de los archivos de 
la corona de Aragdn en Barcelona, etc, (1801) ; 
and the following unedited works : Historia de la 
escritura; Paleografia u/niversal, with alphabets 
of a great number of languages; Moral de Oon- 
fucio; Historia de las primeras colonias de 
America, 

HERVfi, ^r'v^', Aim^i Marie Edouard (1835- 
99). ,A French journalist, born at Saint-Denis, 
R^.union Island. He was successively editor of 
the Courrier du Dimanche (1863), Le Temps 
(1864), VEpoque (1865) ; after which the gov- 
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ernment censorship silenced him in France till 
in 1S67 he, with J. J. Weiss, founded Le Journal 
de Paris, On Weiss’s withdrawal he edited that 
paper alone until 1873, when he founded Soleil, 
which he conducted with great ability. He was 
elected to the Academy in 1886. Herve was a 
supporter of a liberal constitutional monarchy 
and wrote in this connection a history of liberal 
ideas in England, Une page d^histoire oontem- 
poraine (1869). Consult Avenel, Histoire de la 
presse frangaise (Paris, 1900). 

HEBVE (properly Floeimond Eoi^geb) 
(1825-92). A French musical composer, libret- 
tist, and comedian. He was born at Houdain, 
near Arras, went to Paris when a child, stud- 
ied vocal and instrumental music under Saint- 
Roeh, and was for eight years organist of Saint- 
Eustache. He made his d4but as a composer 
with a light opera, Don Quichotte (1848), and 
in 1851 was made leader of the Palais-Eoyal or- 
chestra. Three years afterward he assumed the 
direction of the Folies-concertantes on the Tem- 
ple Boulevard and became literally man of all 
work, as he wrote the score and the words, de- 
livered both, led the orchestra, painted and 
shifted scenery. His first great success was in 
his original rOle of Le compositeur toquS, and 
he produced a number of light operas, such as 
L'CEil orev6 (1867) and Le petit Faust (1869), 
performances not lacking in melody, imagina- 
tion, and originality. Herve was the originator 
of French opera bouffe, but his work was after- 
ward overshadowed by that of Offenbach. 

HEEVE, Gustave (1871- ). A Radical 

French Socialist leader, born near Brest. The 
publication of antimilitarist articles in 1901 
cost him his position as professor of history in 
the lyc^e of Sens. In 1905, and often thereafter, 
he was imprisoned for inciting opposition to 
compulsory military service, but popular agita- 
tion, led by Anatole France, Octave Mirbeau, 
and Jean Jaur^s, was stronger than the courts. 
For a time he practiced law, but in 190S, for an 
article on national brigandage in Morocco, he 
was disbarred. His editorial defense of a man 
who had killed a gendarme, with a revelation of 
the methods of the Paris police, in 1910 brought 
Herve a sentence (not carried out) to four years 
at hard labor for “inciting to murder.” As 
editor of La Guerre Booiale (founded 1905), he 
voiced his antinational views, which he claimed 
were not anarchistic, encouraged strikes among 
workmen, and refused to condemn sabotage. His 
book Leur patrie (in English, My Country, 
Right or Wrong, 1910) attacks organized gov- 
ernment as the foe of labor; yet in 1914, when 
France was drawn into the Euroj^an War, like 
other Socialists he laid down his antagonism 
and supported the national cause. See Social- 
ism; Militarism. 

HERVE RIEIi, ar'va' re-eF. The hero of 
Browning’s poem of the same name (1867). 

HER'VEY, John, Lord Hervey of Ickworth 
(1696-1743), An English politician, the eldest 
son of John, first Earl of Bristol. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster and at Cambridge and 
afterward traveled on the Continent. After his 
return he frequented the court of the Prince of 
Wales at Richmond and in 1720 married Mary 
Lepell, maid of honor to the Princess. He en- 
tered the House of Commons in 1727 as member 
for Bury St. Edmunds and at first opposed 
Walpole, though he was brought over by a pen- 
sion, the office of vice chamberlain (1730), and 
a seat in the House of Lords (1733). In 1740 
VoL. XI.— 16 
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he succeeded Lord Godolphin as Lord Privy Seal 
and held this office until Walpole's fall from 
power in 1742. 

Hervey was an intimate friend of the Queen 
and in spite of miserable health continued to 
take an active part in politics until his death. 
He was a man of doubtful morals and no re- 
ligion, but intellectually by no means justified 
Pope's bitter epithets of Lord “Fanny,” “Spo- 
rus,” and "‘Hareissus.” The wordy quarrel be- 
tween Hervey and the poet was probably con- 
cerning Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, to whom 
the former was friendly for many years. Dur- 
ing his political career Hervey wrote a number 
of vigorous controversial pamphlets, and in 1778 
the Rector of Ickworth published a volume of 
Letters between Lord Hervey and Dr, Middleton 
Concerning the Roman Senate. His Memoirs 
were not published until 1848. They are ably 
written, in a cynical style throughout, and con- 
tain valuable information about the inner court 
life of his time. 

HERVEY, Walter Lowrie (1862- ). 

An American educator, born at Mount Vernon, 
Ohio. In 1886 he graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity (Ph.D., 1892). After teaching Latin 
and dreek in secondary schools for three years 
he was connected with Teachers College, New 
York (later part of Columbia University), as 
professor of the history and institutes of edu- 
cation, dean of the faculty (1889-91), acting 
president (1891-92), and president (1892-97). 
In 1898 he became a member of the board of 
examiners of the department of education of New 
York City. He also served as dean of the Chau- 
tauqua &hool of Pedagogy (1894-99) and as 
a member of the National Council of Education. 
He edited the Horace Mann Readers, lectured 
and wrote articles on education, and is author 
of Picture WorTc (1896), Daily Lesson Plans 
(1912), and Introductory Second Reader (1914). 

HERVEY DE SAINT-DENYS, firV^' de 
saN'-dc-n^', Marie Jean L^on, LIaequis d’ 
(1823-92). A French historian and Orientalist, 
born in Paris. He studied Eastern languages in 
the College of France, and in 1867 was appointed 
commissioner general for China at the Universal 
Exposition at Paris in 1867. He had for years 
devoted himself especially to the study of Chi- 
nese and in 1874 was made professor of that 
language at the College of France and four years 
afterward was elected a member of the Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. His first 
works were the outcome of an interest in Spanish 
literature — Le poil de la prairie ( 1847), a trans- 
lation of a Spanish co-medy, and Histoire du 
tMdtre en Fspagne (1850) ; but his great serv- 
ice to literature lay in his writings about China 
and his translations from the Chinese, notably: 
Recherches sur V agricultures des CMnois ( 1850) ; 
Poesies de Vepoque des T’ang (1862), transla- 
tions; Li-Sao: poeme du Ille sikcle avant notre 
ere (1870), a translation; Trois nouvelles 
chinoises { 1885 ) ; MSmoire sur les doctrines re- 
Ugieuses de Confucius (1887); Sise nouvelles 
nouvelles (1892), translations. 

HERVEY ISLANDS. See Cook Islands. 
HERVIEtf, fir'vye', Paul Ernest (1857- 
1915). A French author, born at Neuilly-sur- 
Seine. He studied at the Lycee Condorcet, was 
admitted to the bar in 1877, and in 1879 became 
connected with the Secretary’s office of the presi- 
dency of the Council. In 1881 he was appointed 
Secretary to the French Legation in Mexico, from 
which post he resigned in the same year. He con- 
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tributed to numerous periodicals. He afterward 
collected a series of essays, first publislied in the 
GauloiSi as La Mtise parisienne (1884). His 
books, involved in manner, but marked by skill- 
ful character drawing, include : Les yeuco verts et 
les yeux hleux (1886) ; UIncmnu (1887) ; Deux 
plaisanteries (1888) ; UExorcisee (1891) 3 Feints 
par eux-memes (1893) ; U Armature (1895), 
dramatized in 19(>5 by Eugene Brieux;^ Le petit 
duG (1896) ; Amitie (1900). Among his dramas 
are: Les tenailles (1894); La loi de Vhomme 
(1897); La course du flamheau (1900); 
L^Emgme (1901) ; Theroigne de MSricourt 
(1902) ; Le dedale (1902), given in New York as 
The Labyrinth; Le reveil (1905); Bagatelles 
(1912). In 1900 he was elected to the French 
Academy, and he became an Officer of the Legion 
of Honor and honorary president of the Society 
of Dramatic Authors and of the Society of Men 
of Letters. 

HERYIBIJX, dr'vye', L^iopold (1831-1900). 
A French advocate and author. He was born at 
Elbeuf, was educated at the Lyceum of Rouen, 
and studied law in Faria, where he afterward 
had some important cases. He was elected mu- 
nicipal councilor for the Saint-Vincent de Paul 
District in 1884 and retired to private life in 
1890. Between 1860 and 1870 he wrote under 
the nom de plume “Saint-Amand.^’ His writings 
include: Premiers essais poStiques (1853); Me- 
moires dhme femme du monde (1860) ; PoSsies 
computes (1866); Thedtre eomplet (1867); Les 
ddclasses (1882) ; Le forgat ou la necessitS du 
divorce (1880); Harmonies intimes (1889); 
Etapes amourcuses d'un sonnetiste (1889); Des 
pecules du fils de famille dans la Ugislation ro- 
maine (1890) ; PJibdre et ses imitateurs (1884- 
93), perhaps his most notable work; Les fabu- 
Ustes latins (1884-94). 

HEBVILLY, dr'v^'yS', Ebnest-Makie d’ 
(1839-1911). A French poet, romancer, and 
playwright, born in Paris. He was educated for 
civil engineering, but left his railroad appoint- 
ment and his overseeing of bridges and highways 
to go into journalism. Thence he emerged as a 
poet with such work as La lanterne en vers de 
Qouleur (1868), Les baisers (1872), Le harem 
(1874), and Bdtes d Paris { 1886) , while he made 
his name as a novelist with Mesdames les pa- 
risiennes (1875) and La dame d^Entremont 
(1884), after which he wrote acceptably for 
young people — Les aventures d’un petit gargon 
prehistorique en France (1887) and Jack-le-Gal 
et ses contes (1891), for example. Essays, tales, 
and fantasies of his in prose have been collected 
under the titles Contes pour les grandes per- 
Sonnes (1874), Eistoires divertissantes (1876), 
etc. He wrote also a number of one-act comedies 
in verse that have met with favorable receptions, 
such as Le magister at the Theatre Fran^ais, Le 
bibelot at the Palais-Royal in 1877, and Moline 
en prison at the Od5on, 1886. In 1892 appeared 
his Hotre ami DroUchon. 

HER.WAB.TH VON BITTENFELE, hSr'- 
vart fdn bit'ten-f§lt, Kabl Ebeehaed (1796- 
1884). A Prussian general. He was born at 
Grosswerther in Prussia, and entered the army 
in 1811. He gained his first laurels in the War 
of Liberation (1813-15), especially in the battle 
of Leipzig. In 1848 he commanded the First 
Regiment of the Guards. During the war with 
Denmark in 1864 he acquired fame through his 
daring crossing of the Sound and capture of 
the lile of Alsen. In the campaign of 1866 he 
was in command of the right wing of the army 


w^hich advanced into Bohemia through Saxony. 
He bore the brunt of the fighting at Htiliner- 
wasser and Miinchengratz and contributed ma- 
terially to the victory of Sadowa. On the out- 
break of the War of 1870 he was appointed 
Governor of the Rhenish Provinces, and in the 
next year he was raised to the rank of general 
field marshal. 

HERWEGH, hgr'vhK, Geobg (1817-75). A 
German poet. He was born at Stuttgart; was 
educated there, at Maulbyonn, and at the theo- 
logical seminary at Tubingen ; forsook theology, 
which he had begun to study, for literature ; and 
returned to Stuttgart, where he cooperated in 
Lewald’s Europa, In 1841 he was living in 
Switzerland and published GedicJite eines Leben- 
digen (last ed., 1896; named in contrasty to 
Ptickler’s Brief e eines Verstorbenen) f political 
poetry full of the unrest, the dissatisfaction with 
the existing conditions, and the uncertainty as 
to what would take its place, that marked the 
period. These fervent effusions became immensely 
popular, so that when, after a short trip to Paris, 
Herwegh journeyed through Germany in 1842, he 
was greeted with enthusiasm everywhere. King 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV gave him an audience and 
assured him that he liked a thoughtful opposi- 
tion. But the young man lost his head and over- 
stepped all the bounds of conventionality in a 
letter to the King in December, 1842, and was 
hurried out of Prussia. At Zurich he found no 
pleasant reception; he married a rich Jewess and 
took up his abode in Paris, where he wrote a sec- 
ond volume of Gedichte eines Lehendigon ( 1844) . 
In this republican tendencies were more plain 
than ever, but his inspiration seemed weaker. 
He translated all of Lamartine into German 
(1843-44). After the revolution of February, 
1848, Herwegh made several attempts to carry 
out his republican ideas by invading Baden at 
the head of a legion of German and French 
workingmen, but was defeated by the Wiirttom- 
berg troops and escaped only through the brav- 
ery of his wife. Thereafter ho lived in re- 
tirement in Paris and later in Zurich, at 
Lichtenthal, near Baden-Baden, and at Liestal, 
near Basel. The most important work of his 
later years was the translation of many of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Consult Marcel Herwegh (his 
son), Brief e von und an Georg Herwegh (Zurich, 
1896). 

HERZ, herts, Hbnei (1806-88). A French 
pianist, born in Vienna. He studied music under 
Htinten at Coblenz and at the Paris Conserva- 
tory, where he won first prize for piano playing. 
He made a number of tours which were highly 
successful — in Germany, with the violinist La- 
font ( 1831 ) ; in London, appearing with 
Moscheles and Cramer (1834); in the United 
States, Mexico, and the West Indies (1845-51). 
From 1842 to 1874 he was professor of piano 
playing at the Paris Conservatory. He founded 
a piano factory, and in 1855 his instruments re- 
ceived first prize at the Paris Exhibition. Herz’s 
compositions were confessedly written to catch 
the popular fancy, and are forgotten to-day. But 
during the decade 1826-35 he was regarded as 
the world’s greatest pianist. He published Mes 
voyages en Amirique (1866), a series of letters 
describing his American tour. 

HEBZ, Henteiettk (1764-1847). A German 
woman, distinguished for her rare beauty and 
culture as well as by her relations to many 
of the most distinguished men of her time. She 
was born in Berlin, the daughter of a Jewish 
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physician, Benjamin de Lamos, and at 15 years 
of age became the wife of Markus Herz, a rich 
and elderly physician. Her home became the 
centre of the literary life of Berlin, especially 
after her conversion to Christianity in 1817 ; 
and such men as the Humboldts, Friedrich and 
August Wilhelm Sclilegel, Fichte, Varnhagen 
von Ense and his wife Bahel, Schleiermacher, 
and BOrne were her intimate friends. She be- 
came a widow in 1803. Most of her letters from 
the distinguished people of her day she burned. 
Consult Fiirst, Henriette Eer^: Ihr Lehen und 
ihre Erinncrungen, (Berlin, 1850) ; Ludwig 
Geiger, Briefioeohsel des iungen Borne und der 
Henriette Herz (Oldenburg, 1905) ; Schleier- 
machcr und seine Leien nach Brief en der E. H. 
(Leipzig, 1910). 

HERZEGOVINA, her'tsS.-g6-ve'na. The 
smaller of the two territories of Austria-Hungary 
prior to October, 1908, belonging to Turkey, but 
virtually an Austro-Hungarian protectorate, in 
accordance with the Treaty of 1878 (Map: 
Austria-Hungary, F 5 ) . It is bounded by Bosnia 
proper on the north, by Montenegro on the east, 
and Dalmatia on the southwest. Its area is 
3528.5 square miles. In the formation of its 
surface it resembles Bosnia ( q.v. ) . It is gener- 
ally somewhat barren and is mountainous, hav- 
ing a number of peaks exceeding 7000 feet in 
height, the highest being the Maglic on the east- 
ern boundary, which rises about 7850 feet above 
the sea. The eastern part is especially barren 
and rocky, in contrast with the part adjoining 
Bosnia and Dalmatia, which is fertile and invites 
the cultivation of the vine, tobacco, and southern 
fruits* In this latter district is found the largest 
river, the Narenta, whose valley forms the char- 
acteristic feature of the region. Administra- 
tively the Herzegovina is a dependency of Bosnia 
and forms the district of Mostar. The popula- 
tion, exclusive of the military, in 1895 was 
219,511; in 1910, 267,038 (132,830 males, 134,- 
208 females). Roman Catholics in 1910 num- 
bered 112,149; Servian Orthodox, 90,712; and 
Mohammedans, 63,619. The great bulk of the 
inhabitants are Slavs. The largest town is 
Mostar (q.v.), which is connected by rail with 
Sarajevo, the Bosnian capital. 

Herzegovina was originally a part of Dalmatia 
and was occupied by a Slavic population in the 
seventh centuiy. The most important of the 
mediaeval principalities of the region was that 
of Zachlum, or Chulin, which in the fourteenth 
century was annexed to Bosnia. Regaining its 
independence, Herzegovina was erected into a 
dukedom by the Emperor Frederick III in 1440. 
(Hence the name “Herzegovina,” from Ger. 
Herzog, Slav, herceg, duke.) About 1463 the 
country became tributary to the Turks and 20 
years later was completely subject to them, re- 
maining for more than two centuries afterward 
a battlefield between Christians and Mohammed- 
ans. In 1875 a serious insurrection, arising from 
the Turkish oppression of its Christian inhab- 
itants, broke out in Herzegovina, which rapidly 
spread into Bosnia and was supported by Monte- 
negro and Servia. This ultimately led to the 
War of 1877-78 between Russia and Turkey. 
The Berlin Congress of 1878 determined that 
Herzegovina, like Bosnia, should be handed over 
to Austria-Hungary for administration and^ mili- 
tary occupation. The Mohammedan inhabitants 
rose against the Austrian army of occupation 
and were subdued only after a desperate resist- 
ance. The introduction of a new recruiting law 


was the occasion for an insurrection in 1881-82. 
In October, 1908, the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment, which had done much to promote the wel- 
fare of the whole region, formally extended the 
full sovereignty of Austria-Hungary over Herze- 
govina as well as Bosnia; and in this practical 
repudiation of the Treaty of Berlin the Great 
Powers subsequently acquiesced, despite the loud 
protests of Servia. A new constitution was pro- 
claimed in February, 1910, vesting the govern- 
ment of the two provinces jointly in a represent- 
ative of the Austro-Hungarian Finance Minister 
at Vienna and a popularly elected Diet at Sara- 
jevo. See Bosnia. 

HERZEN, hert'sen, Alexander Ivanovitcii 
(1812-70). A Russian publicist and author, 
born at Moscow. He was tlie illegitimate child 
of a rich nobleman, Ivan Alexeevitch Yakovlev. 
He received the fashionable French education of 
the time, and while at school became a great 
admirer of the contemporary French Socialists. 
Arrested in 1834 with his comrades for his revo- 
lutionary sympathies, he was exiled to Perm and 
then to Viatka, where he held a position in the 
Governor’s office. Transferred to Vladimir, he 
married, bringing his bride secretly from Mos- 
cow. In 1840 he was allowed to return to Mos- 
cow. A close study of Hegel and Feuerbach 
brought him to conclusions quite opposite to 
those of most of his friends and made him the 
leader of one school of political philosophers, 
just as Belinsky (q.v.) was of the other — ^the 
school which clung to Hegel’s “Whatever is, is 
right’^ theory even in the face of Russian des- 
potism and absolutism. Under the influence of 
the doctrines of Proudhon, Cabet, and Louis 
Blanc, he became a rabid Westerner as distin- 
guished from the Slavophils. He resigned his 
government position in 1842 and left Russia in 
1847, after having published, under the pseudo- 
nym “Iskander,” two works on philosophy as 
well as several novels. He settled in Paris, was 
in full sympathy with the events of 1848, al- 
though not actively connected with them, and 
later was on intimate terms with Proudhon, 
Garibaldi, as well as with many revolutionists 
in France, Italy, and Switzerland, in a system- 
atic agitation against the absolutist govern- 
ment of Russia. Forced by the police to leave 
Paris, he was naturalized in Switzerland and, 
founding a free press in London, published after 
1857 Ms weekly Kolokol (The Bell). From 
*1864 ’to 1867 he published it at Geneva, moving 
in 1869 to Paris, where he soon died of pneu- 
monia. 

His literary activity began as early as 1830. 
His works are strikingly brilliant, characterized 
by depth of thought and artistic form. His 
best-known novel, Who Is to Blame? (1891), 
deals with the questions of feelings versus rea- 
son, family relations, and woman’s position in 
marriage. Its dominant idea is that it is futile 
to seek happiness by locking one’s self up within 
the narrow family interests away from society 
and the world. A great admirer of Western 
civilization, he was completely disappointed in 
it when viewing it at close range and was dis- 
gusted with the hourgeoisie. He saw a bright 
future for the working classes, however, and 
expected much from the regenerative power of 
Russia, with her system of village communes. 
These ideas he embodied in his Torn an der n Ufer 
(1850; published in Russian, 1855, in French, 
1870) and in his Letters from France and 
Italy (1855), in which he gives a keen analysis 
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of tlie causes that brought on the revolutionary 
events of the time. Herzen was a freethinker 
in the broadest sense of the word, lienee his 
negative attitude towards all parties and creeds. 
His influence was overwhelming, the greatest 
secrets of the state and the Imperial household 
immediately finding their way into his paper, 
which was so interesting that even the Emperor 
read it regularly. But his popularity was under- 
mined by his advocacy of the Polish rebellion, 
to which he was persuaded by his friend Bakunin 
(q.v.) . The circulation of the Kolokol from over 
3000 fell to about 500, and Herzen finally stopped 
its publication. 

Besides the works already mentioned, the fol- 
lowing are among his best: Dilettantism in Sci- 
ence (1842) ; Letters on the Study of l^ature 
( 1845-46 ) ; From the Memoirs of Doctor Krupov 
(1847) ; Recollections of my Travels (1848) ; On 
the Development of Revolutionary Ideas in Rus- 
sia (1851) ; Baptized Property (1853), or '^Serf- 
ism”; Prison and Emile (1854); My Exile 
(1855); Interrupted Tales (1856); Prance or 
England (1858) ; The Old World and Russia, and 
The Neio Phase of Russian Literature (1864). 
His collected works in Russian were published 
at Geneva (1875-85; the latest edition, in 7 
vols., at St. Petersburg in 1905). In French his 
works appeared as follows: Memoires, vols. i-iii 
(Paris, 1860-62) ; Becits et nouvelles (ib., 1873) ; 
Gorrespondance de Michel Balcounine: lettres d 
Eerzen et d Ogareff (ib., 1896). The Kolohol 
articles were collected and published at Brussels 
in 1863-65, under the title Cloche, Consult: 
Eckhardt, in Jungrussisch und Altlivlandisch 
(Leipzig, 1871); Sperber, Die sozialpoUtischen 
Ideen A, Eerzens (ib., 1894) ; Bogucharsky, Al- 
exander Ivanovitoh Herzen (St. Petersburg, 
1912). 

HEBZL, hgrtsT, Thbodob (1860-1904). 
Founder of political Zionism ( see Zionist Move- 
ment), born in Budapest- He studied law, be- 
came literary editor of the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, and wrote plays, essays, and stories. In 
1896 he published Der Judenstaat, advocating 
the establishment of an autonomous Jewish state 
in Palestine. He soon became the leader of the 
Zionist movement. In 1897 he brought about 
the meeting of the first Zionist congress at Basel, 
over which he presided. In Alt Neuland (1902) 
he depicted the Jewish state as an accomplished 
fact. 

HERZLIEB, hSrtsa^p, Minna (1789-1-865); 
A friend of Goethe. She became acquainted with 
the poet when she was 18 years old, married Pro- 
fessor Walch in Jena in 1826, lived unhappily 
with him, fell a victim to mental disease, and 
was placed in a sanitarium. In his Wahlver- 
uoandtschaften Goethe is supposed to have rep- 
resented her under the name “Ottilie.” Some 
of Goethe^s sonnets refer to her. Consult Ga- 
dertz, Goethes Minchen (Bremen, 1888). 

HERZOG-, h€r'ts6G, Bdoijabd (1841- ). 

First Bishop of the Old Catholic church of 
Switzerland. He was born at Schongau, Switzer- 
land. He studied theology at Ttibingen and 
Freiburg, was ordained priest in the Roman 
Catholic church (1867), and was professor of 
exegesis in the theological seminary at Lucerne 
(1868-72). He resigned his professorship and 
jpined the Old Catholic organization (1872) 
and wn-s pastor of Old Catholic churches at &e- 
feld, Germany (1873), and at Olten,, Switzer- 
land (1874), and professor of New Testament 
exegesis in the Old Catholic faculty at the Uni- 


versity of Bern. He was called to be Bishop 
by the national synod in 1876. He wrote ex- 
tensively, mostly on the problems of the Old 
Catholic church. 

HERZOG, Eenst von (1834-1911). A Ger- 
man classical philologist, born at Esslingen. He 
was appointed a professor in the University of 
Tubingen in 1867. His publications relate 
chiefly to the constitutional history of Athens 
and Rome. The most important among them 
are: Gallice Narhoncnsis Eistoria (Leipzig, 
1864) ; Ceschichte und System der romischen 
Staatsverfassung (ib., 1884-91) ; Zur Verwal- 
tungsgesohichte des attischen Staats (Tubingen, 
1897). 

HERZOG, Hans ( 1819-94) . A Swiss general, 
born at Aarau and educated there. He volun- 
teered in the Wiirttemberg artillery in 1846 and 
in 1860 was appointed by the Federal Council 
inspector general and colonel of the Swiss artil- 
lery. He introduced new arms for both infantry 
and artillery. At the beginning of the Franco- 
Prussian War he was put in command of nearly 
40,000 men to guard the Swiss frontier. At the 
beginning of 1871 he entered into a convention 
with General Clincliant at Verrieres by which 
Bourbaki^s army was allowed to cross into Swiss 
territory on laying down its arms. In 1875, 
upon being appointed commander in chief, he 
completely reorganized the artillery. Consult 
Bluntschli, Karl Johann Herzog (Zurich, 1895). 

HERZOG, Johann Jakob (1805-82). A re- 
ligious editor and scholar. He was born at 
Basel, Sept. 12, 1805. He studied at Basel and 
Berlin and filled the position of professor of 
historical theology at Lausanne, Halle, and 
Erlangen. He retired in 1877 and died at Er- 
langen, Sept. 30, 1882. He was a voluminous 
writer and published a sketch of Calvin ( 1843 ) , 
a life of CEcolampadius (1843), works on the 
Waldenses (1848 and 1853), and Ahriss der 
gesamten Kirohengesohichte (1876-87; 2d cd. 
by Hoffmann, 1890-92). His greatest work was 
the religious encyclopaedia known as ReaLEncy- 
clopddie fiir protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche (22 vols., Gotha, 1853-68; 3d ed. by A. 
Hauck, 1896-1909) , of which he was editor and 
to which he contributed 529 articles. See his 
life in the Real-Encyclopadie, 3d ed., vol. vii. 

HERZOG, Karl Joseph Benjamin (1827- 
1902 ) . A German statesman, born at Brieg and 
educated in law at Breslau. He was assistant in 
the ministerial Department of Commerce ( 1859 ) 
and representative of the North German Fed- 
eration at the Paris Exposition (1867) ; in 1871 
he was a member of the commission on the 
government of Alsace and Lorraine, and later 
(1876) became Assistant Secretary of State in 
the department for these provinces, and (1879) 
Secretary of State in their first ministry, from 
which he resigned a year later because of his 
opposition to the policy of Von Manteuffel. He 
traveled in America (1881-82) and wrote Reise- 
hriefe aus Amerilcq^ (1884). From 1885 until 
hfis death he was first a director and then a 
trustee of the newly organized New Guinea 
Company. 

HERZOG, Rudole (1869- ). A German 

novelist, born at Barmen and educated in the 
schools of his native town. In 1884 he entered 
a chemical house in Diisseldorf as an apprentice 
and later worked as an expert in a large paint 
house in Elberfeld. During the years 1891-93 
he studied philosophy in Berlin and in 1894 be- 
came literary editor of the fortnightly periodical 
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called &cliwarz-Uot in Darmstadt. Three years 
later he went to Hamburg as editor in chief of 
the Eainhuy'ger Eeue E aclwichten and then to 
Berlin as member of the staff of the Berliner 
'Neue Naohriohten, He began his literar 5 ^ career 
with Tagantenlieder (1892) and tried the drama 
with varying success. In 1895 he made a de- 
cided hit with his excellent novel Die Wiscottens 
(100th ed., 1913), describing the rise of a manu- 
facturer's family and painting charming pic- 
tures of the Wuppertal and its people. Among 
his other works may be mentioned: Die Condot- 
tieri (1909), drama; Der alien Belmsucht Lied 
(35th ed., 1913), short story; Abenteiier (1907; 
45th ed., 1912), novel; Eanseaten (1908; 60th 
ed., 1912), novel; Es giht ein Qliick (1910; 70th 
ed., 1913), short stories; Die Biirgkinder (1911; 
80th ed., 1913), novel; Serrgottsmusikanten (2d 
ed., 1912), comedy; the poems Wir sterben nicht 
(5th ed., 1913) ; and Sons of the Rhine (1914). 

HERZOGtEHBEBG, her'tso-gen-b^rB:', Hein- 
rich VON (1843-1900). An Austrian musician, 
born at Graz. He studied at the Vienna Con- 
servatory (1862-64) and in 1874, at Leipzig, 
founded the Bach-Verein in conjunction with 
Spitta, Holstein, and Volkland. In 1875 he 
succeeded the latter as its director. He was 
professor, of composition at the Berlin Hoch- 
schule fiir Musik (1885-92) and also a member 
of the Academie and director of the Meister- 
schule for composition and one of the greatest 
contrapuntists of the centu]^. His composi- 
tions include the oratorio Die Qehurt Ghristi; 
a symphonic poem, Odysseus; two symphonies; 
many psalms for chorus and orchestra; and in- 
strumental pieces. Consult W. Altmann, Hein- 
rich von Eerzogenberg (Leipzig, 1903). 

HERZOG ERHST, hgr'tsdG Srnst. A poem 
of the twelfth century, of Bavarian origin, but 
of unknown authorship. Its subject is the ex- 
ploits of Ernst of Swabia in the Orient during 
his banishment. Consult George Voss, Die Sage 
vom Eerzog Ernst unter dem Einflusse Wolframs 
von Eschenbach (Colmar, 1886), and F. A. Ahl- 
grimm, UntersucJiungen iiber die Gothaer Hand- 
schrift des Eerzog Ernst (Kiel, 1890). 

HESEKIEL, ha-za'ke-Sl, Georg Ludwig 
(1819-74). A' German novelist, born at Halle, 
the son of Friedrich Hesekiel, a religious poet, 
and educated at Halle, Jena, and Berlin. He 
was editor of Die Rosen at Altenburg (1846), 
of the Patriotischer Eausfreund at Zeitz (1848), 
of the Berlin Kreuzzeitung (1849), and of the 
Berliner Revue (1855) ; but he is known for his 
poems and novels, which are marked by a dis- 
tinctly conservative and monarchical patriotism, 
but have no great literary worth. Among the 
former are: Gediohte eines Royalisten (1841); 
JZwiscJien Sumpf und Sand (1863) ; Aus dem 
Danenkrieg (1864); Neue Gediohte (1866); 
Gegen die Franzosen (1870). His novels in- 
clude: Das Uebe Dorel (1851); Vor Jena 
(1859); Von Jena nach Ednigsberg (1860); 
Stille vor dem Sturm ( 1862 ) ; Enter dem Eisen- 
zaJm ( 1864) ; Refugiert und emigriert ( 1869 ) ; 
Gi'af d’Anethan d’Entragues (3d ed., 1861) ; 
Yon Turgot bis Babeuf (2d ed., 1873); Lilien- 
banner und Tricolore ( 1859 ) . Preussenlieder 
(1846 and 1864) is his best work. He also 
wrote Das Buch vom Grafen Bismarck (3d ed., 
1873). Consult Theodor Fontane, Yon Zwanzig 
bis Dreiszig (Berlin, 1898), 

HESEKIEL, Ludovica (1847-89). A Ger- 
man novelist, daughter of the preceding, born at 
Altenburg. She early entered journalism and in 


literature devoted herself to historical fiction 
and to biography. She married Wilhelm John- 
sen, pastor at Neustadt, in 1887. Among her 
novels, which are no better than her father's, 
the most important are: Eine brandenburgische 
Uofjungfer (1868); Yon Brandenburg zu Bis- 
marck (1873); Unterm Sparrensoliild (5th ed., 
1003) ; Deutsche Trdumer (2d ed., 1897) ; Prinz 
Wilhelm (2d ed., 1897); Jesus meine Zuver- 
sicht (3d ed., 1894) ; Des Kaisers Gast (3d ed., 
1894); Andernach und Glairveaux (1889). She 
also wrote the sketches Barackenleben (1872) 
and the biographies, Elisabeth Luise (1881), 
Agnes Fiirstin Reuss jiingerer Linie (1887), and 
Augusta, Kaiserin-Konigin (1890). 

HESILRIGE, hez-'el-rig, or HA'ZLERIGG, 
Sir Arthur (?-1661). An English statesman, 
member of the Long Parliament, and one of the 
famous Five impeached by King Charles. He 
took an active part in the Civil War as com- 
mander of a regiment of horse called ‘‘'The Lob- 
sters" by the Royalists and was equally promi- 
nent in Cromwell's Parliament, but opposed to 
the protectorate. Ultimately he voted for the 
restoration of the Stuarts, though too late in so 
doing to save more than his life, for he died in 
the Tower. 

HE'SIOD (Gk. *Ho*io5os, Eesiodos). After 
Homer, the earliest Greek poet whose works 
have survived. The date at which he lived is 
uncertain. Herodotus regarded him as con- 
temporary with Homer and dated both of them 
400 years before his own day, i.e., in the middle 
of the ninth century b.c Ephorus (q.v.) 
thought him older than Homer; the Parian 
Chronicle (q.v.) also takes this view and makes 
him 30 years the elder; but the Alexandrian 
scholars,' Eratosthenes and Aristarchus, held 
that the treatment of the myths and the geo- 
graphical knowledge shown in Hesiod's works 
proved him to be younger than Homer. Modern 
criticism has shown clearly that the Hesiodie 
works exhibit a knowledge of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey in their present Ionic dialect and in 
very much their present form; on the other 
hand, it is certain that Hesiod's Works and 
Days was known to Simonides and Archilochus, 
so that we may safely place Hesiod in the second 
half of the eighth century, or perhaps about 
700 B.c. 

Our knowledge of his life is derived almost 
solely from his poems; the ancient scholars had 
no better source of information. Notices in 
his and Days and other scattered sources 

seem to show that his father, under stress of 
poverty, came to Bceotia as an emigrant from 
Cyme, an ^olian town in Asia Minor, and set- 
tled in the petty village of Ascra beneath Moimt 
Helicon. Here probably Hesiod was born. In 
his youth he watched the sheep on Helicon. At 
his father’s death his brother Perses succeeded 
in cheating him of his proper inheritance by 
corrupting the judges; but later this unjust 
brother was reduced to such poverty that he was 
forced to appeal for aid to Hesiod. (For a care- 
ful discussion of this common version of Hesiod's 
life, consult the Introduction to Mair's transla- 
tion of Hesiod, Oxford, 1908.) Under the im- 
J)ulse of his homely muse, Hesiod, like other 
early bards, became a wandering singer, visiting 
not simply the cities of his native Bceotia, but 
also traveling to the west past Delphi, until he 
reached Naupactus in Ozolian Locris. Tradition 
says that the Delphic oracle had warned him 
that he was destined to die in the shrine of the 
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Nemean Zeus; but the poet in the course of his 
travels came to CEneon in Locris, quite unaware 
that here also was a temple of the god whose 
sacred precinct he was to avoid. In this town 
he is reported to have met his death at the 
hands of two brothers who without foundation 
suspected him of wronging their sister. The 
tradition may well have this truth, that Hesiod 
died in Locris. At Naupactus a school of 
Hesiodic poetry developed, one product of which 
was the genealogical poem ’NaviraKTLa, fragments 
of which are embodied in the scholia to Apollo- 
nius Rhodius. In later times a grave of Hesiod 
was to be seen in the market place at Orchom- 
enus, to which tradition said the poet’s bon^ 
had been removed at the command of the Delphic 
oracle. 

Hesiod was the founder of Greek didactic 
poetry (q.v.), as Homer wms of epic song. In 
form Hesiod’s poetry was throughout epic, be- 
cause it used the hexameter verse. The follow- 
ing works are extant under his name : Works 
and Days {'''Epya koX ‘H^^paOj in 828 verses, 
which the Boeotian tradition current on Mount 
Helicon (q.v.) regarded as his only genuine 
work. The first part of its name {Works) 
comes from the directions for various kinds of 
labor, especially farm labor, which it contains; 
the second {Days) is due to the calendar it 
gives, showing the days of the month on which 
certain tasks should be performed. The poem 
in its present form no doubt contains some 
later additions, but scholars are not agreed 
about the extent of these interpolations. The 
Theogony {Qeoyovta), in 1022 verses, is an at- 
tempt to bring Greek mythology into an ordered 
system and to incorporate into the ranks of the 
older divinities the new gods from abroad, who 
were not known to the Homeric poems. In it 
theosophic and cosmogonic speculations are com- 
bined with ancient hymns and accounts of cults. 
Under the epic form Hesiod gives a history of 
the creation and of the generations of the gods; 
the close of the poem contains a list of the 
daughters of Zeus who bore sons to mortals. 
We have to regret the loss of the Catalogue of 
Women (Puyat/cwy KaT<£Xo 7 os), which gave a list 
of the mortal women who had become the 
mothers of heroes and some account of those 
heroes’ exploits. The poem was divided into 
five books, of which probably the last two bore 
the special title Hoiat from the fact that each 
division began with ^ ot^i ‘or such a woman as 
was.’ The extant Shield of Hercules (’Ao-ttw 
TI pa/cXeovy), in 480 verses, borrowed its introduc- 
tion from the fourth book of the preceding work. 
The greater part of the poem is occupied with 
an account of the shield of Hercules, which is 
an inferior imitation of the description of 
Achilles’ shield in the Iliad, There were a num- 
ber of other Hesiodic poems in antiquity; of 
these only scanty fragments are left. The Con- 
test between Homer and Hesiod {^Opdjpov koX 
*H(rt(55oi; ’A 7 c&y), usually printed with Hesiod’s 
works, is a product of the time of Hadrian. See 
Mair’s work, referred to above. 

Hesiod exhibits none of the splendid imagina- 
tion and vivid power of Homer; his verses are 
filled rather with proverbial sayings and homely 
precepts; they oifer a calendar and a mythology 
for the common people. But the form is the 
same as that of the Homeric poems, and the 
dialect on the whole shows little divergence from 
that seen in Homer. (See Greek Language, 
Dialects, Ionic,) Hesiod was, however, highly 


prized for his moral precepts, and the poems 
played an important part in Greek education. 
Their influence, especially that of the Worlds and 
Days, was not confined to Bocotia and Locris, 
where a Hesiodic school developed, but extended 
to Ionia and can be seen in the development of 
iambic poetry. In his Geoigics (q.v.) Vergil 
(q.v.) was indebted to Hesiod. The poems 
formed the subject of learned comment from the 
Alexandrian age to the Byzantine period. The 
best editions are by Lennep (Amsterdam, 1843), 
Schumann (Berlin, 1809), Flach (Berlin, 1874), 
Gottling-Flach (Leipzig, 1878), Paley (1883), 
Rzaeh (Leipzig, 1902), Sittl (Athens, 1800). 
The Theogony was edited, with notes, by Aly 
(Heidelberg, 1913). There are translations of 
the Works and Days by Chapman (London, 
1858) ; of the entire poems by Elton (2d ed., 
London, 1832), by Banks (London, 1892), and 
by Mair (Oxford, 1908). Consult also: Flach, 
Die hesiod'ischen Gediohte (Berlin, 1874) ; Fick, 
Hesiod's Gedichte (Gottingen, 1887) ; Grote’s 
Greece, vols. i and ii passim (5th ed., London, 
1888) ; the histories of Greek literature; Adam, 
Heligious Teachers of Greece (Edinburgh, 1908) ; 
Rzaeh, in Bursian’s Jahrcshericht (full bibliog- 
raphy, Berlin, 1908) ; Meyer, ‘Tiesiods Erga,” 
etc., in Genethliakon Carl Robert (Berlin, 1910) ; 
Rand, “Horatian Urbanity in Hesiod’s 'Works 
and Days,’ ” in American Journal of Philology, 
xxxii (Baltimore, 1911). 

HES'PELER. A town in Waterloo Co., On- 
tario, Canada, on the Speed River and on the 
Grand Trunk Railway, 9 miles south of Guelph 
and about 45 miles southwest of Toronto (Map: 
Ontario, D 7 ) . The Galt, Preston, and Hespelcr 
Electric Railway connects Hespelcr with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway at Galt. There are 
manufactories of woodworking machinery, fur- 
niture, blacksmiths’ tools, stoves and furnaces, 
textiles, woolen-mill machinery, sashes and 
doors, lightning rods, and enameled iron. The 
town contains two parks and owns a hydro- 
electric power plant. Pop., 1901, 2457; 1911, 
2368. 

HESPE^RIA (Lat., from Gk. ''EairepCa, from 
eairipa, hespera, ecrirepos, hesperos, evening star, 
evening, the west, Lat. vesper, evening). The 
land of the west — a term applied by the ancient 
Greek poets to Italy and by the Roman writers 
sometimes to Italy and sometimes to the Iberian 
Peninsula ( Spain ) . 

HESPERIDES, hgs-per'i-dez (Lat., from Gk. 
'EvTrep^Ses, Hesperides, from iairepa, hespera, 
evening). In Greek mythology, in the earliest 
version, the daughters of Erebus and the Hight, 
who on an island far in the west, at the borclers 
of the western .ocean (aided by the sleepless 
dragon Ladon), keep in a garden the golden 
apples which Gsea produced as a wedding gift 
for Zeus and Hera. The number and names of 
the Hesperides varied, but the common version 
seems to iiave known three — ^iEgle, Erythea, and 
Hesperis, or Hesperethusa. Later genealogists 
represented them as daughters of Hesperis and 
Atlas (q.v.), who was also localized in the Far 
West. With the aid of Atlas, Hercules (q.v.) 
secured three of the apples for Eurystheus, but 
they were restored by Athena. Apples from the 
garden of the Hesperides, as symbols of love 
and fruitfulness, figure in the stories of the 
marriage of Cadmus ( q.v. ) and Harmonia 
(q.v.), and of Peleus (q.v.) and Thetis (q.v.), 
and of the race of Atalanta (q.v,). Some have 
thought of the apples of the Hesperides as 
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typifying the sun, which, in Germanic legends, 
is described as hanging by night on a tree, 
while a dragon keeps the light from men till he 
is overpowered by some beneficent force. Con- 
sult C. M. Gayley, The Classic Myths in English 
Literature and in Art (2d ed., Boston, 1911). 

HESPEEIBES. The title of the collection 
of Eobert Herrick’s poems published in 1648. 

HES^PEBIS. See Dame’s Violet. 

HESPEBOBETIS, hes'per-Dr^nis { Heo-Lat., 
from Gk. eawepos, hesperos, west -|~ ornis, 

bird). A primitive, flightless, toothed sea bird, 



THE HESPEBORNIS. 

After a drawing by Joseph Gleeson, representing an ideal 
figure, in the attitude of swirnming; based upon skeletons 
in the National Museum. 

found fossil in the Middle Cretaceous shales of 
western Kansas and, excepting Archceopteryx, 
the oldest bird known. The first skeleton was 
discovered in 1871 by Prof. O. C. Marsh, near 
the Smoky Hill River, in marine deposits of 
yellow chalk and calcareous shales, and was 
named Hesperornis regalis. Several other spe- 
cies have since become known; and Enaliornis, 
of the Upper Greensand of Cambridge, England, 
appears to he a closely allied form. It was a 
large, well-feathered water bird, having the gen- 
eral habits of a loon, perhaps, ranging the open 


ing least resistance to the water. The original 
skeleton set up by' Marsh, and depicted in his 
OdontornitkeSf stood erect like a penguin. When 
an attempt was made at the National Museum 
to mount another skeleton in a swimming atti- 
tude, it was discovered that this position re- 
quired an altogether novel arrangement of the 
legs, such as is shown in the accompanying 
sketch of a restoration based by Lucas (see 
above) upon this skeleton. It appears that the 



SKULL AND TOOTHED BEAK OP HESPEEOBNIS EEGALIS. 


legs of this bird must have stood out almost at 
right angles and have acted like a pair of oars. 
To this most powerful apparatus for swim- 



A TOOTH OF HES- SHOULDER GIRDLE. 

PERORNis. Hesperornis regalis ; s, _ scap- 

a, crown; b, root; ula; h, humerus; clawcle or 

c, absorbed cavity furculum; 0 , coracoid; si, ster- 

in the root, con- num. 

taining a young 
tooth (d), 

ming and chase was added the best of means for 
seizing and holding the agile, slippery, and often 
bone-incased prey, in the form of a long neck, 


sea, and scrambling upon land only 
for breeding. Its food was mainly 
fishes, which it pursued by swim- 
ming and diving, for it had no 
wings. There is reason to believe 
that this winglessness was due to 
degeneracy from fully winged an- 
cestors. * Hesperornis was more 
than 5 feet in length, and if its 



ancestors were equally bulky their 
wings were quite too large to use 
under W'ater, but would be folded 

close against the body when the cS 6p 

bird dived or swam. This con- 

stant disuse, as the race became ^ 

more and more exclusively aquatic, \ 

would permit the wings to dwindle. „ 

■ By the time the wings were small 
enough to be of use as paddles under 
water, as modern aul^s use theirs, 
the muscles had become too feeble f' 
to move them in so dense a medium, « ^ 

and so degeneration continued until 

only a remnant of humerus re- comparison op skulls and brains. ^ ^ 

TYiampd Correlative with this was 1- Skull and brain cavity of Hesperornis regalis, from above, -2. 
mamea. uorreiarive witn rnis \\d,s modern loon. 3. Cast of brain cavity of a young alii- 

a constant growth and s-trengthen- g^tor; ol, olfactory lobes; c, cerebral hemispheres; op, optic lobes; c5, cere- 

ing of the legs, which became of helium; /, floceuli; m, mediilla. (After Marsh.) 

great size (though the. hones re- x ^ 1 

mained hollow, like those of an aerial bird) and capable of rapid flexure and thrust, and 
so twisted as to turn edgewise when the foot was slender jaws, armed with recurved teeth 

brought forward after each stroke, thus offer- resenahiing those of reptiles. They were set in 
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a common alveolar groove (liolcodont dentition) 
— a fact wliicli differentiates Uesperorms from 
the higher Ichtliyorms and its relatives, whose 
teeth were implanted in separate sockets (theco- 
dont). (See Bikd, Fossil.) In the upper jaw 
the teeth were confined to the maxillary bone 
alone, but in the lower Jaw they extended to the 
tip of the rainns. As this lower jaw was united 
in front only by a cartilage, as a serpent’s, and 
had on each sid'e a joint which admitted of some 
elbow-like motion, the power of swallowing was 
very extensive. The skull, though shaped like 
that of a loon, had many struthious characters, 
and the brain was distinctly reptilian in form, 
and only about one-third as large as that of a 
modern 'loon. The skeleton as a whole closely 



BONES OF THE TAIL. 

Caudal vertebrae of Hesperomis regahs, seen from above: 
a, anterior convex face of first caudal; b, tranverse process. 

approximates that of modern birds. The verte- 
brae resemble those of a loon. The shoulder 
girdle, in its original structure as well as in its 
degeneracy, and the sternum, which has no keel, 
are ostrich-like; and it is in the pelvic arch 
more than elsewhere that traces of reptilian 
ancestry are evident. The tail contained 12 
vertebrfe — more than are or have been possessed 
by any other known bird since Archceopferyx; 
and they were solid, firmly locked together and 
winged, so that the outline of the caudal skele- 
ton is spatulate. This, with the evidently strong 
musculature, would give great power, similar 
to that of a beaver’s tail, and doubtless the 
organ was an important aid in swimming, by a 
sculling motion, as well as in steering and con- 
trolling progress. Whether it bore quill feathers 
in pairs, as did the long tail of Arohceopteryx, 
is not known. The legs and feet resemble those 
of a grebe on a large scale, and it is fair to 
suppose that they were externally lobed in a 
similar way. The feathers on the legs, at least, 
as is known from impressions in the rocks, were 
soft and rather scanty. 

Hesperomis survived for a long period, during 
which the interior of North America was a 
shallow sea, stretching from the Alleghanies to 
the Rocky Mountains, broken by little except 
the island summits of the Ozark Hills. Pro- 
fessor Marsh says that apparently there was 
an absence of enemies in the air to be feared 
by this great diver, since it was more than a 
match for the huge but toothless pterodactyls, 
which hovered over the waters in great numbers. 
The warm sea teemed with fishes and other 
food; but it also teemed with great swimming 
lizards (mosasaurs), turtles a dozen feet in 
length, and large predacious fishes. As the 
gradual rise of the land towards the close of the 
Cretaceous epoch more and more inclosed the 
sea and modified conditions, the struggle for 
life became too hard for many of its denizens, 
and Eespercmis was among those which early 
succumbed. With it disappeared forever a 
primitive type of bird life, for this branch of 
the avine stock seems to have terminated with- 
out leaving any descendants. 


Bibliography. The fullest descriptions and 
illustrations of Hesperomis are contained m 
0. C. Marsh, Odontornithes : A Monograph of 
the Extinct Toothed Birds of North America 
(Washington, 1880). Consult also: E. D. Cope, 
Cretaceous Vertebrates of the West (Washing- 
ton, 1877); 8. W. Willistoii, various papers in 
the Annual Ueports of the University Geological 
Survey of Kansas (Lawrence) ; F. A. Lucas, 
Animals of the Fast (New York, 1913) ; Alfred 
Newton, Dictionary of Birds (ih., 1896). See 
BiBD, Fossil/ ; ICIITHYORNIS. 

HES^PERirS (Lat., from Gk. '^Eo-Trepos)- The 
name given by the Greeks to the evening star 
'Venus. He is the son of Astrseus, or Cephalos, 
and Eos. As the morning star, he was early 
called Phosphorus by the Greeks (Lat., Lucifer, 
q.v.). 

HESPERUS. A surname given to the Green 
Knight, Sir Pertolope, in the legend of King 
Arthur. With his three brothers he guarded 
the approaches of Castle Perilous. In Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King he is called the “Eve- 
ning Star,” but his famous combat takes place 
at dawn. 

HESS, Heineich, Baron von (1788-1870). 
An Austrian general, born in Vienna, He en- 
tered the army in 1805, distinguished himself 
at Aspern and Wagram, and served in the cam- 
paigns of 1813 and 1814. In 1815 he was em- 
ployed in the War Department, but soon re- 
turned to active service under Schwartzeuberg, 
and in 1821 was in the army of occupation in 
Piedmont. Transferred to the general staff 
under Radetzky in 1831, he served in Lombardy, 
where he greatly improved the organization of 
the army. Hess was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier general in 1834 and to be field marshal 
lieutenant in 1842. In 1849 his ability as 
quartermaster-general was recognized by Ra- 
detzky, as contributing largely to the success 
of the campaign in Italy. During the Crimean 
War (1854-55) Hess commanded the observa- 
tion corps in Galicia and Transylvania. In 
1859 he was sent to Italy and was involved in 
the Emperor’s defeat at Solferino. For his part 
in the truce of Villafranea he was made field 
marshal. Two years afterward he was named a 
member of the House of Lords for life. 

HESS, Heinrich von (1798-1863). A Ger- 
man painter, born at Diisseldorf. He studied 
with his father, Karl Ernst Christoph von Hess 
(1755-1828), an engraver, born at Darmstadt. 
He attracted attention at an early age and was 
sent to Italy in 1821 to complete his studies. In 
1828 he was made professor at the Munich 
Academy and in 1849 director of all the gal- 
leries in tlie city. The frescoes in the basilica of 
St. Boniface, 22 scenes from the life of that 
saint, in the execution of which he was assisted 
by Koch and Schraudolph, and those in the 
church of All Saints (both in Munich), are 
probably his best works. He also produced 
other notable frescoes and many cartoons for 
windows- His oil paintings include “St. Luke,” 
“Christmas Eve,” and “Faith, Hope, and Char- 
ity.” One of his best portraits is that of 
Thorvaldsen. 

HESS, Johann (1490—1547). A German 
preacher of the Reformation, born at Nurem- 
berg and educated at Leipzig and Wittenberg. 
He returned to Wittenberg (1520), after acting 
as secretary to the Bishop of Breslau and travel- 
ing in Italy, where he came under the influence 
of the Humanists. In 1519 he received the de- 
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gree of doctor of theology from the University 
of Ferrara. Strongly mflnenced by Luther and 
Melanchthon, he went back to Breslau and did 
much for the spread of the Reformation there. 
Consult Kdstlin, ^'Johann Hess, der Breslauer 
Reformator,” in the Zeitschnft des Tereins fur 
Geschichie und Altertum Bclilesiensj vols. vi, xii 
(Breslau, 1893-99). 

HESS, Johann Jakob (1741-1828). A Swiss 
theologian, born at Zurich, where he became 
deacon (1777) and (1705) superintendent of 
the churches in the canton. He wrote original 
studies on the life of Christ: Geschichte der drei 
letzten Lehemjahre Jesu (1768-73); Jugend^ 
geschioJite Jesu (1773); and, including these, 
Lehensgeschichte Jesu (8th ed., 1822-23). Con- 
sult Eseher, Johann JaJcoh Hess (Zurich, 1837), 
and Zimmermann, Die siilrcher Kirche von der 
Reformation his zum dritten Reformations- 
juhildiim (Zurich, 1877-78). 

HESS, Ludwig (1877- ). A German 

composer and Lieder singer, born in Marburg. 
At the age of five he began to study the piano 
and a little later also the violin. From 1895 
to 1900 he studied composition and singing at 
the Hochschule fiir Musik in Berlin. Then he 
went for one year to Milan to complete his 
vocal studies with M. Vidal. His beautiful and 
splendidly trained tenor voice, coupled with 
high musical intelligence and dramatic power, 
in a very short time secured him recognition 
as one of the greatest of Lieder singers. He 
sang in every country of Europe and met with 
great enthusiasm during his American tour of 
1911. He made a specialty of the most modem 
songs (Strauss, Rege'r, Schillings, Hausegger). 
Especially as an interpreter of Hugo Wolf, he 
has few equals. As a composer, he attracted 
attention through a symphony, several choral 
works with orchestra, and about 100 songs. 

HESS, Moses (1812-75). A German-Jewish 
Socialist. He was born and educated at Bonn, 
but early left home because of disagreements 
with his orthodox father. After a precarious 
life in England and France he returned to Ger- 
many, where reconcilement with his father 
brought him employment. His first writing in 
the field of philosophy was Die heilige Ge~ 
scliichte der Menschheit (1837), in which he 
attempted to unify the philosophies of Hegel 
and Spinoza. Later he wrote Die europaische 
Triarche (1841), which advocates a triple alli- 
ance between England, France, and (Germany 
against “barbaric” Russia. He also gave his 
support io Socialism. Like Karl Marx, Bruno 
Bauer, Max Stirner, and other famous contem- 
poraries, Hess was greatly impressed with the 
views of Proudhon — so much so that he became 
an enthusiastic exponent of philosophical anar- 
chism. After the Moslem atrocities at Damas- 
cus in 1860 he advocated a general exodus of 
his brethren to Palestine, his views appearing 
in Rom und Jerusalem (1862; 2d ed., 1899). 
In 1863, on his second return to Germany, he 
became actively connected with Lassalle’s fa- 
mous workingmen^s movement. Afterward he 
made Prance his adopted country, and it was 
there that death interrupted what was to be 
his greatest work, Dynamische Btofflehre, the 
opening chapters of which were published post- 
humously in 1877. Consult Theodore Zlociste, 
Moses Hess: Judische Schriften (Berlin, 1905). 

HESS, Petes von (1792-1871). A German 
battle painter, born at Dfisseldorf. He was the 
son of Karl Ernst Christoph von Hess, the en- 


graver, and the brother of Heinrich von Hess. 
He studied under his father and then in the 
Munich Academy and was with the German 
army in the campaign of 18LS-15. His first 
large picture was the ‘‘Battle of Arcis-sur-Aube” 
(1817). Afterward he was appointed painter to 
the Bavarian court. In 1839 he went to Russia 
and painted two pictures from scenes in the 
War of 1812 for the Emperor Nicholas. His 
other works include genre pictures; a series of 
oil sketches for the Munich Hofgarten, repre- 
senting Greek stories; “The Entrance of King 
Otho into Nauplia”; “St. Leonard’s Festival in 
Bavaria”; “Plundering Cossacks”; “A Market- 
ing Scene”; a “Surprise” — all minutely painted 
and of good color. — His brother Karl (1801- 
74), born at Dusseldorf, was an animal, land- 
scape, and genre painter. Notable works by 
him are: “On Lake Starnberg” (1835); “A 
Tyrolese Landscape” and “Cattle in a Pasture” 
(1822), both in the National Gallery, Berlin. 
He was also an engraver. 

HESS, Richard (1835-lOlG). A noted Ger- 
man forester. He was born at Gotha, studied 
at x4schaffenburg and at Gottingen, and at the 
age of 23 entered the forestry service at Gotha. 
After 1868 he was for many years director of 
the Academic Institute of Forestry at the^ Uni- 
versity of Giessen, where he also occupied a 
chair as one of the professors. His chief book 
is Der Forstschutz (Leipzig, 1876-78; 3d ed., 
2 vols., 1896-99). Among his numerous other 
writings may be mentioned: Grundriss zu Tor- 
lesungen uber Forsthenutzung und Forsttechno- 
logie (2d ed., Berlin, 1901); Der akademische 
Forstgarten hei Giessen als Demonstrations- und 
Versiichsfeld (2d ed., Giessen, 1890) ; Die Eigen- 
schaften und das forstliohe VerJialten der wiohti- 
gern in Deutschland vorkommenden Holzarten 
(2d ed., Berlin, 1895) ; EncyJdopadie und Me- 
thodologie der Forstwissenschaft (Nordlingen, 
1885-92). 

HESS, Willy (1859- ). A German vio- 

linist, born at Mannheim. He was educated by 
his father, and when only nine years of age 
began his career as a virtuoso. For eight years 
he played in the United States, Holland, and 
Germany. Then he studied for two years 
(1876-78) with Joachim, through whose recom- 
mendation he was appointed to the important 
post of concert master of the Frankfort Opera 
and Museum Concerts. In 1886 he went to 
Rotterdam as professor at the conservatory, and 
from 1888 to 1895 he was concert master of the 
Halle Orchestra in Manchester. Then he was in 
Cologne as concert master of the Giirzenich 
Orchestra imtil 1903, when he returned to Eng- 
land as successor to Sauret at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music in London. In 1904 he succeeded 
Franz Kneisel as concert master of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, filling that position till 
1910, when he returned to Germany, this time 
succeeding Karl Halir in Berlin. Wlierever he 
resided he established a string quartet which 
immediately rose to prominence. His playing 
is distinguished by intellectual grasp, breadth 
of style, and a certain impetuosity. 

HESSE, hes (Ger. Hessen). A former land- 
graviate of Germany. The region was occupied 
in early times by the Catti, or Ghatti (Ger. 
Katten). Their first appearance in history is 
in 15 A.D., when Germanicus destroyed their 
principal settlement, Mattium, the site of the 
present villages of Grosse and Klein Maden, 
near (^udens&rg, in the Prussian District of 
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Cassel. In the course of time the Catti became 
merged in the Frankish tribes, who, when they 
migrated into Gaul, left Hesse uninhabited, 
whereupon the Saxons took possession. The 
Carolingians ruled the country by means of 
counts, and the power soon became hereditary 
in one family, the head of this family being 
elected in 911 King of Germany as Conrad I. 
After his death and that of his brother Eber- 
hard, the country fell into many divisions, 
until in 1137 Count Louis I of Thuringia mar- 
ried the daughter of Count Geiss IV of Gudens- 
berg, who belonged to the most powerful family 
in Hesse, and soon thereafter the Hessian nobles 
accepted Louis as their overlord; but the Thu- 
ringian line of landgraves died out in 1247, 
with Heinrich Raspe, the opponent of Frederick 
II. In 1263, after a long contest, Sophia (died 
1284), niece of Heinrich Raspe; obtained full 
possession of Hesse, and from her son and suc- 
cessor, Henry I, surnamed the Child (died 
1308), all the various branches of the Hessian 
family still trace their descent. His descend- 
ants added many valuable territories to their 
old patrimony. After the possessions of the 
house had been for a time divided, William II 
in 1500 was in complete control of all Hessian 
territories, to which he added Homburg, and 
in 1509 his five-year-old son, Philip the Mag- 
nanimous, succeeded him. He was declared of 
age in 1518 and thereafter played a very promi- 
nent rCle in German affairs and to some extent 
in Europe, being a leader in the German Ref- 
ormation. He founded the University of Mar- 
burg. (See Philip the Magnanimous; Lu- 
ther.) Philip, on his death, in 1567, divided 
his territory among his four sons. The eldest, 
William IV, obtained half of the Hessian do- 
mains, with Cassel for his residence; Louis, a 
fourth part, with Marburg; Philip, an eighth 
part, with Rheinfels; and George, an eighth 
part, with Darmstadt. The death of Philip and 
Louis left all the Hessian dominions in the two 
main lines of Hesse-Cassel and Hesse-Darmstadt. 
See Hesse (grand duchy) ; Hesse-Cassel. 

HESSE. A grand duchy of Germany, the 
eighth German state in size, lying between lat. 
49^* 24' and SO** 50' N. and long. 7" 51' and 
9° 39' E., consisting of two main divisions and 
11 small exclaves. The northern main division, 
called the Province of Upper Hesse (Ober- 
hessen ) , is surrounded by the Prussian Province 
of Hesse-Nassau, and the southern lies between 
Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, and the Bavarian 
Palatinate (Map: Germany, C 3-4). Area, 
2965 square miles. The southern division of 
the duchy consists of the provinces of Rhine- 
Hesse and Starkenburg. Five of the exclaves 
border on, or are inclosed by, Baden and Wtlrt- 
temberg. The remainder , of the exclaves are 
within Prussian territory. 

Physical Eea4:ures and Climate. The sur- 
face consists of level, hilly, and mountainous 
sections. Upper Hesse is mountainous and is 
identified with the basaltic Vogelsberg, situated 
in the east, and rising from the prevailing 
Triassic rocks to a height of about 2500 feet. 
Prom this group radiate spurs and outliers west 
and north through the province, leaving in the 
south the Wetter au, an extensive, undulating, 
and arable tract of Upper Hesse. Into the 
southwest part of the province extends the 
north end of the Taunus, about 2000 feet high* 
The east half of Starkenburg is also mountain- 
ous, being occupied by the Odenwald Range, 


with four peaks reaching about 2300 feet — 
Krahberg, Hardberg, etc. The western part is 
in the Rhine valley proper, and 111 the north 
lies the low region bordering on the Main. 
Rhine-Hesse is mostly in tlie Rhine plain. The 
western part of this province consists of a 
rolling country of hills. The Hardt Mountains 
enter on the southwest, but their highest point 
(the Eichelberg) has an altitude of only about 
1050 feet. The Rhine and the Main form the 
north border of the southern division of Hesse. 
The whole grand duchy, except the Vogelsberg 
district, belongs to the Rhine basin. The 
Heckar barely reaches Hesse on the southeast. 
Other Rhine tributaries from the right are the 
Lahn, the Weschnitz, and the Modau. On the 
left the Rhine receives the Selz and ISTahe. To 
the Weser basin section of Upper Hesse belong 
the Fulda and the Schwalm. 

The climate differs somewhat in the two main 
divisions of the duchy, being rather raw and 
cold in most of the northern part, while the 
southern division (except the Odenwald) and 
the Wetterau have the mild climate of south 
Germany. The mean annual temperature in 
Darmstadt is 49® F. — in summer 65“ F., in 
winter 29.7“ F.; average rainfall, 33 inches. 
There are several mineral springs and salt- 
water baths in Hesse; viz., at Salzhausen, Bad 
Nauheim, etc. 

Industries. The number of people whose 
main occupation is agriculture is about 25 per 
cent smaller than that of those engaged in in- 
dustry and mining. In 1907 there were enumer- 
ated 147,078 agricultural holdings, of which 
93,132 were under 2 heciares, 52,389 between 
2 and 20 hectares, 1444 between 20 and 100 
hectares, and 113 over 100 hectares (one hec- 
tare equals 2.47 acres). Over 63 per cent of 
the area is under cultivation. There is 31 per 
cent in forest, nearly one-third of which is 
state property. The forests constitute an im- 
portant source of income-producing wealth. 
About one-half of the total area is arable, and 
one-eighth is in meadows and pastures. Rye, 
barley, wheat, and oats are cultivated. Hay 
and potatoes are produced in large quantities, 
and fruit is extensively grown. The cultivation 
of the vine, together with the production of fine 
wines, is a very important industry, not only 
in Rhine-Hesse, but on the slopes of the Oden- 
wald. There were about 7500 acres in sugar 
beets in 1912. Agriculture is promoted actively 
by a government board of agriculture at Darm- 
stadt, by numerous associations, and ^excellent 
agricultural schools which instruct in all 
branches of farming, fruit growing, etc. Fish- 
ing and hunting yield well commercially. 
Stock raising as a separate industry can hardly 
be said to exist. In 193 3 there were 62,912 
horses, 324,488 cattle, 53,838 sheep, 142,008 
goats, and 409,372 hogs. 

The mining region of Hesse is found chiefly in 
the northern part and produces coal, iron, and 
salt. In 1911 the mined minerals amounted 
to $1,122,000, and salt $128,000. tn 1913, 25 
iron and steel foundries, employing nearly 2000 
persons, produced 31,407 tons, valued at $1,- 
613,000. Peat is an important output, and 
Hainstadt-am-Main exports famous clays. The 
manufacturing industries are generally in a pros- 
perous condition. Hesse is known for its manu- 
factures of leather and leather goods. Other 
chief manufacturing products are tobacco and 
cigars, metal articles, paper, sugar, chemicals, 
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spirits, etc. There are four beet-sugar factories. 
The duchy has many handicraft schools. 

Commerce and Transportation. The trade 
of Hesse is of considerable importance and is 
favored by many organizations and industrial 
banks as well as by the central position of the 
grand ^ duchy and the excellent transportation 
facilities. The exports consist mainly of agri- 
cultural and manufactured products f the chief 
imports are raw and half-finished materials. 
The river commerce is extensive, including much 
Belgian and Dutch trade. On Jan. 1, 1913, 
Hesse owned 358 canal and river boats, having 
a carrying capacity of 110,055 tons. There are 
928 miles of railway, nearly all owned by Hesse, 
Prussia, and Baden. 

Government and Finance. The government 
is that of a hereditary constitutional monarchy. 
The Grand Duke is very largely dependent on 
the civil list, which amounts to about $300,000. 
The constitution was adopted in 1820 and has 
been repeatedly modified. The executive power 
lies in a responsible Ministry of three members, 
who are the heads of the departments of the 
Interior, Justice, and Finance. The Minister 
of Justice is President of the Ministry, and is 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs and of the Ducal 
House. The legislative power is represented by 
two Chambers. The Upper Chamber is com- 
posed of all the princes of the reigning house, 
the heads of several noble families, the Homan 
Catholic Bishop, a Protestant clvurch dignitary, 
the chancellor of the University of Giessen, o. 
representative of the technical school, two rep- 
resentatives of the landed nobility, three mem- 
bers representing agriculture, commerce, and 
industry, and not over 12 life members nomi- 
nated by the Grand Duke. The Lower Chamber 
consists of 15 members elected by the large 
municipalities and 43 members returned by the 
small towns and rural communities. The mem- 
bers of the Lower Chamber are elected for six 
years, one-half retiring every three years. The 
Chambers meet each year. The three provinces 
are divided into 18 circles. The provinces and 
circles have local councils elected by a restricted 
suffrage. ^ The duchy is represented by three 
members in the German Bundesrat and returns 
nine members to the Heichstag. The budget for 
1913-14 was estimated at $26,829,000. The 
chief items of revenue are from public domains. 
Imperial customs, and direct taxes. The chief 
articles of expenditure are for education, public 
health, the public domains, service of the debt, 
and contributions to the Empire. The public 
debt amounted in 1913 to $103,442,500, nearly 
all incurred for railways. 

Population and Religion. The population 
was 992,883 in 1890, 1,119,893 in 1900, and 
1,282,051 in 1910, showing an increase of nearly 
15 per cent in^ 10 years. Hesse ranks seventh 
as to population among the German states. 
Number of inhabitants per square mile, 432, 
Emigrants are few; in 1913 only 145 left the 
country. Darmstadt (q.v.) is the capital; the 
largest city, Mainz; other large towns are 
Offenbach and Worms. Over 66 per cent of the 
inhabitants are Protestants. The Grand Duke 
is Protestant and is the head of the Evangelical 
church *( embracing the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed). It is governed by a synod and a con- 
sistory. The seat of the Homan Catholic Bishop 
is at Mainz. The state contributes to both the 
leading faiths. This item was $114,567 in 1913. 

Educational and Other Institutions. Edu- 


cation is free, compulsory, and maintained 
partly by the government and partly by the 
communes. In 1913 there were 979 public ele- 
mentary schools with 4053 teachers and 215,709 
pupils. Secondary education is represented by 
102 institutions, of which 22 are schools for 
girls. Included in the 102 are 11 Gymnasia, 
2 Progymnasia, 3 Healgymnasia, 9 Oberreal- 
schulen, 9 Realschulen, i agricultural college 
(at Gross Umstadt), 32 incomplete Realschulen 
(hShere Biirgerschulen), 29 preparatory schools, 
and 6 higher girls’ schools. There are numerous 
continuation schools for scholars leaving the 
elementary schools. Higher education is sup- 
plied by the University of Giessen and also by 
the Technical School of Darmstadt. The latter 
had 1578 students in the winter semester of 
1913-14. Both institutions are supported in 
part by the state. Tliere are, in addition, not 
only the industrial schools, but numerous special 
institutions, as, e.g., a merchants’ school and 
an ivory-carving school. The important libra- 
•ries and museums number three each, besides six 
smaller public libraries. Hesse has a state 
fire-insurance company, and institutions or pen- 
sions or insurance funds for all classes of needy, 
ill, or otherwise unfortunate persons, including 
indigent ladies of the nobility. In this respect 
Hesse is one of the most highly organized com- 
monwealths in the world. 

History. (See preceding article.) The line 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, the second main branch of 
the house of Hesse, is derived from George I, 
the fourth son of Philip the Magnanimous, 
Landgrave of Hesse, who on the death of his 
father, in 1567, obtained the Principality of 
Katzenelnbogen, with the town of Darmstadt 
for his residence, and received in 1583, on the 
death of his brother Philip without heirs, a 
third of the patrimony- of the latter. (See 
Hjesse-Cassel.) At his death, in 1596, he was 
succeeded in the greater part of his possessions 
by his eldest son, Louis V (1596-1626), while 
another son, Frederick, became the founder of 
the Hesse-Homburg line (q.v.). Louis V ac- 
quired a portion of Upper Hesse and is noted 
as the founder of the University of Giessen 
(1607). His son, George 11 (1626-61), and 
grandson, Louis VI (1661-78), did much to 
promote learning and the arts. During the 
Thirty Years’ War and the reign of Louis XIV 
of France, the country was laid waste by the 
Swedish and French armies. The finances be- 
came disorganized, and Louis VTII (1739-1768) 
did little to mend them. Louis IX (1768-90) 
was a wise and able ruler, a patron of art and 
letters. As a result of the French Revolutionary 
wars, under Louis X (1790-1830), Hesse- 
Darmstadt changed its boundaries materially, 
on the whole to its gain. Louis X joined the 
Confederation of the Rhine in 1806 and assumed 
the title of Grand Duke as such (Louis I). He 
aided Napoleon with troops until 1813, but at 
the Congress of Vienna (1814-15) was obliged 
to make large cessions of territory to Prussia 
and Bavaria, receiving, however, by way of 
indemnification, a large district on the Rhine, 
including the towns of Worms and Mainz, in 
right of which he assumed the traditional title 
of Rhenish Grand Dulce. At this time Hesse- 
Darmstadt became a member of the German 
Confederation. In 1820 Louis promulgated a 
constitution establishing a parliamentary form 
of government. He instituted various reforms 
and joined the Zollverein (q.v.) in 1828. The 
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reactionary policy of Louis II (1830-48) evoked 
a strong opposition in the Landtag, but the 
Grand Duke finally succeeded in subordinating 
the Chambers to his will. The February revolu- 
tion of 1848 in France, however, lent renewed 
strength to the Liberal party. In answer to 
the popular demand for constitutional reform, 
the heir to the throne was named Coregent with 
the King; Gagern, the great leader and apostle 
of German unity, was made Minister of the In- 
terior; and a far-reaching programme of reform 
adopted, many features of which were carried 
out only to be abrogated and followed by a 
period of strong repression. Louis III suc- 
ceeded his father in 1848. His chief adviser, 
Dalwigk, was a bitter enemy of Prussia, and 
in 1866 Hesse-Darmstadt sided with Austria 
against the former. The Grand Duke made a 
vain appeal to Napoleon HI, of whom he was a 
personal friend, for assistance. The Hessians 
were defeated at Laufach (July 13), and Prus- 
sian troops occupied the grand duchy. The 
Grand Duke was forced to cede some territory^i» 
including the recently acquired Hesse-Homburg 
(q.v,), to pay a heavy war indemnity, to receive 
a garrison in Mainz, and to enter into an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with Prussia. The 
Hessian troops played a conspicuous part in 
the war against France, and Hesse-Darmstadt 
became a part of the new German Empire. 
Louis IV (1877-92) did much to restore the 
finances and increase the prosperity of the 
duchy. He was succeeded in 1892 by his son, 
Ernst Ludwig (q.v.), the present (1914) ruler. 
See Hesse-Cassel. 

Bibliography. Turckheim, Eistoire g4u4alO’ 
gique de la maison de Hesse (Strassburg, 1819- 
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rungen der Landgrafschaft Hessen und des Gross- 
herR^ogtums Hessen (Darmstadt, 1872) ; Hein- 
rich von Sybel, Begrundung des deutschen 
R&ichs (Munich, 1889-94; Eng. trans.. New 
York, 1890-92) ; Hessler, Geschichte von Hessen 
(Cassel, 1891); Heinrich Kuenzel, Das Gross- 
hereogtwn Hessen (Giessen, 1893) ; W. Zeller, 
Handbuch der Verfassung und Yerivaltung im 
Grossherzogtum Hessen (Darmstadt, 1885-93); 
Kiichler, Verfassungs- und Vertoaltungsrecht des 
Grossherzogtums Hessen (ib., 1894-96) ; A. W. 
Holland, Germany to the Present Day: A Short 
History (2d ed., London, 1913). See Germany. 

HESSE, hSs's^, Hermann (1877- ). A 

German author. He was born in Calw, Wiirttem- 
herg, had no university training, but studied in 
a secondary school, and was in turn a mechanic, 
a bookseller, and an antiquarian. His very quiet 
life was spent at Gaienhofen on the Bodensee. 
His few books — all the later ones popular and 
constantly reprinted — ^have a particular value 
as studies of childhood and youth. They in- 
clude Hermann Dauschers Nachlass (1901) ; Qe- 
dichte (1902) ; Peter Camenzind (1904), the ex- 
periences of a Swiss peasant in the great world; 
Unterm Rad (1905), the development of a 
dreamy boy; Diess&its (1907) ; and short stories. 

HESSE, h&s'se, Ludwio- Otto (1811-74). A 
German mathematician. He was born in Ko- 
nigsberg and studied and taught there from 1840 
to 1856. After that he held professorships oi 
mathematics successively at Halle, Heidelberg, 
and in the Polytechnic School at Munich. He 
was a disciple of Jacobi and contributed chiefly 
to geometry and the theory of determinants. 


His important mathematical works include: Vor- 
lesungen iiher die analytische Geometrie des 
Raumes (1861; 3d ed., 1876); Vorlesungen aus 
der analytischcn Geometrie der gcraden Linic, 
des PunJetes und des Kieises (1865; 3d ed., 
1881); Vier Vorlesungen aus der analytischen 
Geometrie (1866; completed in 1874); Die De- 
terminanten elementar hehandelt (1871); Die 
mcr Species (1872). A list of his memoirs may 
be found in the Catalogue of Scientific Papers of 
the Royal Society of London^ vols. hi and vii. 
The name of Hesse is connected with an impor- 
tant determinant form known as the Hessian,, 
or Hessian covariant, which is of great value in 
the study of curved lines and surfaces. (See 
Determinants.) An edition of his works was 
published by the Bavarian Academy of Sciences 
(Munich, 1897). Consult Noether, “Otto tiesse,’’ 
in the Zeitschrift filr Mathematih und Physik, 
vol. XX (Leipzig, 1875). 

HESSE'-CAS'SEIi, or Electoral Hesse (Ger. 
Hessen-Kassel, hSs'sen ka'sel). A former land- 
graviate, later electorate, of Germany, forming at 
present the district of Cassel in the Prussian 
Province of Hesse-Nassau. 

History. The house of Hesse-Cassel, repre- 
senting the elder line of the house of Hesse, was 
founded by William IV the Wise, the eldest of 
the four sons of Philip the Magnanimous ( 1500- 
67). (See Hesse.) William, who ruled as 
Landgrave from 1567 to 1592, was a good ad- 
ministrator and left a well-consolidated little 
principality to his son, Maurice, who resigned 
the government in 1627 to his son, William V., 
and died in retirement five years later. William 
(1627-37) fought on the side of Sweden during 
the Thirty Years’ War, for which he was put 
under the ban of the Empire and forced to cede 
some of his territory. His two brothers, Her- 
mann and Ernest, founded the lines of Hcssc- 
Rothenburg and Hesse-Rheinfels. In 1637, on 
the death of William V, Amelia Elizabeth, his 
widow, assumed the regency for their young son, 
William VI, and ruled with vigor and ability. 
In the Peace of Westphalia (1648) the greater 
part of Schaumburg and the secularized Princi- 
pality of Her sf eld were acquired. William VI 
died in 1663 and was succeeded by his sons, Wil- 
liam VII (1663-70) and Charles I (1670-1730). 
The latter inaugurated the practice, continued 
by his successors, of hiring out Hessian soldiers 
to fight in the service of foreign princes, by 
which the finances of the state were considerably 
augmented at the expense of the welfare of the 
people. On the death of Charles his son, Fred- 
erick I, who in 1720 had become King of Sweden, 
in right of his wife, the Princess Ulrike Eleo- 
nore, sister of Charles XII, resigned the govern- 
ment of his Hessian territories to his brother, 
William VIII, who succeeded him as Landgrave 
in 1751 and ruled until 1760. He fought under 
the British and Hanoverian flag in the Seven 
Years’ War and gained considerable military 
renown for himself and his troops. Frederick II 
(1760-85) kept up a splendid court on the sub- 
sidies received from England for the services of 
the Hessians (see Hessian) who fought against 
the Americans in the War of Independence and 
expended much of his treasures in the patronage 
of art^ and in the erection of public ‘’edifices. 
Frederick, who had become a convert to the 
Roman church, was succeeded by William IX 
(1785-1821), who reigned as William I after his 
elevation to the rank of Elector in 1803. This 
prince frequently shifted sides during the French 
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wars. In 1806, at tlie time of Prussia's struggle 
against Napoleon, he remained neutral; but Na- 
poleon, nevertheless, seized his electorate, which 
was incorporated in the newly formed Kingdom 
of Westphalia (1807). In 1813, after the defeat 
of Napoleon at Leipzig, William returned to his 
dominions and began to restore the old order of 
things as far as he could, while he sought to re- 
cover the state lands that had been sold during 
his exile and appealed so strongly for indemni- 
fication that he obtained various important con- 
cessions at the Congress of Vienna, although he 
failed to secure the title of king. In accordance 
with a promise which he had made on his resto- 
ration he summoned a body of jurists to con- 
struct a constitution; but no sooner was the 
draft completed than he refused to abide by it. 
His death, in 1821, was regarded as a fortunate 
event. But his son and successor, William II 
(1821-47), by his narrow policy increased the 
rapidly growing disorders of the state, while his 
prodigality towards his mistress, the Countess 
of Reichenbach, rendered him peculiarly unpopu- 
lar with his subjects. In 1831, as a result of the 
July revolution in France, William was compelled 
to promulgate a constitution. At the same time 
his son, Frederick William, was appointed Co- 
regent. The history of the 16 years’ regency of 
Prince Frederick William exhibited a retrogres- 
sive policy, pursued at first under the guidance 
of Hassenpflug (q.v.), which left Hesse far be- 
hind other German states in material prosperity. 
The death of the old ruler occurred at Frankfort 
in 1847. The revolutionary movement of 1848 
extorted from Frederick William I (1847-66) 
many liberal promises of reform, some of which 
were redeemed; but in 1850, after revoking many 
of his pledges, he summoned again the obnoxious 
reactionist Hassenpflug to govern the country. 
The elector and his Minister resorted to the 
most arbitrary measures to force the excited 
people to submission, and Hassenpflug persuaded 
the sovereign that his personal safety would be 
endangered if he remained longer among his sub- 
jects, and Prince and Minister fled from Cassel 
to Wilhelmsbad. Hassenpflug appealed for federal 
intervention, and Austrian and Bavarian troops 
entered the country. The friends of liberal gov- 
ernment looked to Prussia for support. On Nov. 
2, 1850, a Prussian army entered Hesse-Cassel ; 
but the Prussian King was timid, and the war 
was principally limited to angry protocols. Ex- 
ternal force was now applied to quell all oppo- 
sition to the despotic sway of Frederick William, 
who in 1852 returned to'Cassel. A new consti- 
tution was promulgated, which in no way satis- 
fied the people, whose conduct throughout the 
trying crisis had been marked by forbearance 
and moderation. But the policy of the govern- 
ment remained unchanged. Not until 1862, after 
much agitation and powerful pressure from Prus- 
sia, was the Prince forced to accede to the con- 
stitution of 1831. After this concession, how- 
ever, he still ruled in such a way as to paralyze 
the political activities of the country. In the 
Seven Weeks’ War of 1866 Hesse-Cassel sided 
with Austria. A Prussian army entered the 
principality, June 16, 1866, and Frederick Wil- 
liam was taken prisoner and conveyed to Stettin, 
where he remained till September 17. Three 
days later Hesse-Cassel was incorporated with 
Prussia. The deposed Prince died Jan. 6, 1875, 
leaving no direct heir. Most of his property was 
given to cadet branches of the same line. 

Bibliography. Christopher Rommel, G-e- 


solbichte Don Hessen (10 vols., Cassel, 1820-58) ; 
C. W. Wippermann, Kurhessen seit dem Frei- 
heitsicriege (ib., 1850) ; Heinrich Grafe, DerVer- 
fassungskampf in Kurhessen (Leipzig, 1851); 
Christian Roth, Gescliichte von Eessen-Kassel 
(Cassel, 1883-86) ; Heinrich von Sybel, Die Be- 
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HESSE-BAEMSTADT. See Hesse. 

HESSE-HOMBXJEG, h^'-hom'btirg ( Ger. Hes- 
sen-Homhurg) . Formerly a landgraviate, con- 
taining about 106 square miles, composed of the 
district of Homburg vor der Hohe on the right of 
the Rhine and that of Meisenheim on the left. 
The landgraviate was an integral part of Hesse- 
Darmstadt till it was transferred in accordance 
with the disposition made by the Landgrave, 
George I (died 1596), to his youngest son, Fred- 
erick I, in 1622. In 1768 it became a completely 
separate landgraviate. It was mediatized in 
1806 and constituted a part of Hesse-Darmstadt 
till the Congress of Vienna (1815), when its in- 
dependence was restored and its territory aug- 
mented by the addition of Meisenheim. The 
opening of the springs and baths at Homburg in 
1833 proved an unexpected source of wealth to 
the state, and after the addition of gambling 
saloons the establishment constituted a very im- 
portant branch of the revenue. Attempts were 
more than once made by the Diet to put down 
the gambling tables; but whenever the pressure 
of federal intervention was removed, gambling 
was always resumed with fresh spirit, and the 
system continued till 1872. In 1848 a liberal 
constitution was granted, but was not long in 
eft’ect. In March, 1866, on the death, without 
heirs, of the last landgrave, Ferdinand, who had 
succeeded his brother, Gustavus Au^stus, in 
1848, Meisenheim went to Prussia, and the land- 
graviate fell to Hesse-Darmstadt, but remained 
united with that duchy only a few months, being 
ceded to Prussia on Sept. 3, 1866, on account of 
its support of Austria. Consult Herget, Das 
Zandg 7 'aflicJie Eaus Homburg (Homburg, 1903). 

HESSE-NASSAH, hgs'-n^s'sa (Ger. Hessen- 
Kassau, hgs^scn-nas'sou). A province of Prussia, 
the southwestern part of the kingdom, lying be- 
tween the Rhine and the Weser, and composed 
chiefly of the larger portions of Hesse-Cassel, 
Nassau, and Hesse-Homburg. It also contains 
the city of Frankfort (q.v.) (Map: Germany, 
C 3). The main body of the province is bor- 
dered by the Rhine Province, Westphalia, Wal- 
deck, Hanover, and Prussian Saxony, Saxe- 
Weimar -Eisenach, Bavaria, and the southern 
division of Hesse, and incloses the Hessian Prov- 
ince of Upper Hesse. Among the several exclaves 
that belong to Hesse-Nassau are the Countship 
of Schaumburg and the Thuringian district in 
which Schmalkalden is situated- Area, 6051 
square miles. 

Topography. The province is generally an 
elevated region. In the south are the rich valleys 
of the Main and Rhine; in the north lies the 
Weser valley; but, as a whole, the province be- 
longs to the mountain region of middle Germany 
and consists of high, rolling districts broken by 
peaks and rather prominent spurs and outliers. 
In the east are the Kaufnnger Wald and por- 
tions of the Rhbngebirge, Vogelsberg, and Spess- 
art. The Westerwald is in the west, and the im- 
portant Taunus Range in the extreme southwest. 
The western part of the province is traversed by 
the Lahn, an affluent of the Rhine. In the north- 
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east are tlie Fulda and the Werra which unite to 
form the Weser. The climate is mild and gen- 
erally even. 

Industries. Tlie principal occupations are 
agriculture and its allied industries. Of the 
total area, about 40 per cent is under crops and 
gardens, about the same proportion is in forests, 
and the remainder is chiefly in meadow and pas- 
ture. Most of the land is distributed into small 
holdings. According to the industrial census of 
1907 there were 137,836 holdings of less than 
5 acres each, 88,390 holdings ranging from 5 
acres to 50 acres, and 4044 holdings of over 50 
acres each. The chief agricultural products are 
rye, wheat, potatoes, flax, oats, and hay (in- 
cluding clover and alfalfa). TolDacco and beans 
are cultivated to a considerable extent. Among 
the well-known wines of the province are the 
Johannisberger, Hochheimer, and Riidesheimer. 
The, forests are the most extensive of all the 
provinces in Prussia and belong mostly to the 
state and the communities. The trees are coni- 
fers, oaks, and beeches. The commercial yield 
of the forests is large. They abound in game, 
and the streams are rich in fish. Live-stock 
raising is not carried on extensively as a sepa- 
rate industry. In 1913 there were 89,520 horses, 
622,349 cattle, 151,490 sheep, 197,404 goats, and 
767,495 swine. 

The mineral deposits are important, principally 
iron ore and coal- Of the former, about 400,000 
tons are obtained annually; of the latter, over 

600.000 tons. Hesse-N'assau is one of the lead- 
ing iron producers among the Prussian prov- 
inces. There are some deposits of zinc, lead, 
and copper. Good clay is found. The mineral 
springs and health resorts of the province are 
both numerous and famous, including those of 
Homburg, Wiesbaden, Ems, Schwalbach, and 
Selters. Several of the waters, especially the 
Selters, are exported extensively to all parts of 
the civilized world. 

The manufacturing industries, with some ex- 
ceptions, are on a small scale. The industrial 
census of 1907 gives the total number of mining 
and industrial establishments at 71,472, employ- 
ing 349,336 persons. The chief manufactured 
products are cotton and woolen goods, tobacco, 
cigars, and sugar. Also worthy of mention are 
the exports of marble, dressed stone, and burnt 
clay, and wooden wares, leather, and jewelry. 
There were 327 distilleries in operation in 1912- 
13, the yearly production amounting to over 

400.000 gallons. The province has important 
fairs and markets, especially horse markets, and 
the trade and manufacturing interests are fur- 
thered by means of numerous chambers of com- 
merce. The banks of Frankfort, the financial 
centre of this part of Germany, are celebrated 
for their strength and the extensive scope of their 
undertakings. The transportation facilities are 
fully adequate to the needs of the province. The 
railways, with a total mileage of 1325 in 1012, 
are mostly coutrolled by the state. The splendid 
roads and natural waterways aid very materially 
in the distribution of products. The commerce 
is concentrated largely in Frankfort, Cassel, and 
Wiesbaden. Other important business towns are 
Hahau and Fulda. In 1907 there were 45,883 
commercial establishments employing 129,122 
persons. These figures include hotels and trans- 
portation concerns. 

Government and Education. Administra- 
tively Hesse-Kassau is divided into the two dis- 
tricts of Cassel and Wiesbaden, subdivided into 


24 and 17 circles respectively. The former dis- 
trict is about twice the size of tlie latter, but 
has less population, Frankfort being included 
in the latter. Cassel (q.v.) is the capital. The 
province is represented in the Prussian Landtag 
by 26 deputies in the Lower Chamber and by 17 
members in the House of Lords (1913). The 
highest educational institution is the University 
of Marburg, founded in 1527. There are an 
academy for the social and commercial sciences 
at Frankfort, forestry schools at Spangenberg 
and Haclienburg, schools of design at Ilanau 
and Cassel, an agricultural school at Wcil- 
burg, a farmers’ association at Cassel, and 
an agriculture and forestry association at 
Wiesbaden. There are also several unions for 
bee and bird raising and gardening. 

Population. The population was 1,664,426 in 
1890, 1,897,981 in 1900, and 2,221,021 in 1910, 
showing an increase of 17 per cent in 10 years. 
Population per square mile, 366.3. About 68 
per cent of the inhabitants are Protestant, 28 
per cent Catholic, and over 2 per cent Jews. 
For the history of Hesse-Nassau, see Hesse- 
Oassel; Hesse-Hombueg ; Nassau. 

HESSE-WARTEGG, hes'se-vflr'tgg, Ernst 
VON (1851- ). An Austrian traveler, born 

in Vienna. His travels covered most of the 
habitable globe. Hte married Minnie Hauk 
(q.v.), the opera singer, in 1881. He wrote, 
among many books of travel : Prairiefahrten 
(1878); "N ordameriha, seine Btddte und Natur- 
wunder u.s.w. (4 vols., 1879); Tmisend und 
ein Tdff im Occident (1890); Chicago (1893); 
Cwiosa au$ der neuen Welt (1893); Korea 
(1895); China und Japan (2d ed., 1900) 5 
Schan-tung und Deutsoh-CMna (1898) ; Siam 
(1899); Samoa, Bismarckarchipel und Neu- 
guinea (1902) ; Amcrika als neueste Weltmaoht 
der Industrie (1909) ; Die Balkanstaaten (1910). 

HESSHU^SIXTS, Tilemann (1527-88), A 
German Lutheran theologian, born at Wesel and 
educated at Wittenberg, Oxford, and Paris. 
From his post as lecturer of New Testament 
exegesis in Wittenberg, he wont to Goslar (1553), 
then to Rostock (1556), to Heidelberg as pro- 
fessor of theology (1558), and then preached at 
Bremen and (1560) at Magdeburg. In all these 
places his love of strife, his extreme orthodoxy, 
and his absolute opposition to Crypto-Calvinism 
or to any form of Lutheranism less rugged than 
his own, brought him into trouble. He had to 
leave Magdeburg and, driven from one town to 
another, settled at Neuburg in 1565 as court 
preacher. From there he went to Jena (1569), 
but left and became Bishop of Samland at 
Kdnigsberg (1574). He retired in 1577 and 
became professor at Helmstedt. Hesshusius 
wrote: Von Amt und Ceioalt der Ffarrherren 
(last ed., by Schtitz, 1854) ; Antidotum contra 
Dogma M. Flaccii, quod Peccatum Originis Sit 
Substantia (1572) ; Assertatio Testamenti Christi 
(1574). Consult Wilkens, Tilemann Hesshusius 
(Leipzig, I860), and Helmolt, Tilemann H, und 
seine siehen Ecsilia (ib., 1859). 

HESSIAN, hgsh^'an. In American history a 
term for the German conscripts who were hired 
and sent over by England to help subdue the 
revolting colonists. They came from six of the 
small states of Germany; but as over half of 
them were from Hesse-Cassel and Hesse-Barm- 
stadt, the name “Hessian^’ was generally applied 
to them. They were first commanded by Lieut. 
Gen. Philipp von Heister, but he was succeeded 
by Wilhelm von Ejiyphausen (q.v.) in 1777. 
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They took a promine-nt part in the battles of 
Long Island, White Plains, Trenton, Benning- 
ton, Brandywine, Germantown, Guilford Court 
House, Torktown, and several other smaller en- 
gagements. The Hessians made excellent sol- 
diers, being ever ready to bear the brunt of the 
heaviest fighting and hardly ever desirous of de- 
serting. Of the approximate 30,000 who came 
over to America, only 17,000 returned to Ger- 
many. About 2200 w^ere killed outright or died 
of their wounds. The rest settled in various 
parts of the United States and Canada. Grants 
were given to many of them in Nova Scotia, but 
they gradually drifted southward over the 
boundary. 

HESSIAN COVARIANT. See Determi- 

ISTANTS; HESSE, L. 0. 

HESSIAN ELY. A dipterous insect (Ceoi- 
domyia destructor), which, from the damage 
which the larva does to wheat in North America 
and also to some extent in Europe, has become 
one of the most widely known of insects. It is 
dark in color, nearly black, with dusky wings 
and pale-brown legs. While distinctively a wheat 
insect, it will breed also in barley and rye. 
Over a large part of the wheat area of the United 
States there are two principal broods, viz., a 
spring brood and a fall brood. There are, how- 
ever, supplemental broods both in spring and 
fall, particularly in the southern wheat areas; 
but in the extreme northern area of the spring 
wheat belt there may be only a single generation. 
Each generation is represented by four distinct 
states, viz., egg, larva or “maggot,” or 

“flaxseed,” and the mature winged insect. The 
eggs are small, white in color, and are usually 
deposited in rows of three to five or more on the 
upper surface of the leaf. Sometimes they are 
thrust beneath the sheaf of the leaf on the lower 
joints. The whitish maggo>ts hatch and crawl 
down to the base of the sheath, developing on the 
substance of the stalk, causing a distortion or en- 
largement of the stalk at the point of attack. 
In a few weeks the larva contracts into a flax- 
seed-like object, which is the puparium. With 
the spring brood the insect remains in the flax- 
seed state during midsummer. With the fall 
brood the insect passes the winter in the flaxseed 
state at the base of the winter wheat. 

The best remedies are the late planting of win- 
ter wheat or the early planting of a narrow strip 
in which the "flies will lay their eggs and which 
may afterward be plowed under, the bulk of the 
crop being planted late. The copious and prompt 
use of fertilizers enables the wheat to tiller suffi- 
ciently to yield a partial crop even when badly 
attacked. Consult: Eessian Fly iuWheat 
sylvania Department of Agriculture, Harrisburg, 
1890) ; H. Osborn, Hessian Fly in the United 
States (Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
1898) ; Lugger, Hessian Fly (Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station, St. Paul (1899) ; 
F. M. Webster, Hessian Fly (Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, 1906). See Heerick, E. C. 

HESSCCTE. A silver telluride crystallizing in 
isometric forms. It usually occurs in compact 
gray masses and is found with other teluride 
ores in Boulder Co., Colo. Hessite frequently 
contains gold. 

HES'TIA. See Vesta. 

HES'TON AND ISLEWORTH, VzT-wflrth. 
A suburban municipality of London, in Middle- 
sex, England, on the Thames, 12 miles southwest 
of St. Paul’s (Map: London, E 4). Market gar- 
dening is carried on, and it is a favorite resi- 


dential place of London merchants. Pop., 1901, 
30,863; 1911, 43,313. 

HESYCHASTS, hes'i-kasts (from Gk. ijcrv- 
Xao-ri^s, hcsychastes, quietist, from ijarvxd'CGLi^f 
hesychazein, to be quiet, from ^avxos, hesychos, 
quiet ) . Mystics of the Greek church, and par- 
ticularly the monks of Mount Athos. ( See 
Athos.) In all probability mysticism never en- 
tirely died out apiong the Oriental monastic 
bodies; but the mystics attracted an unusual 
share of attention, not only at home but in the 
Western church, in the earlier half of the four- 
teenth century. A Basilian monk, named Barlaam 
(q.v.) , in the course of a visit to the monasteries 
of Greece, observed several practices and doctrines 
which he considered reprehensible. The monks 
of Mount Athos especially provoked his repro- 
bation and ridicule. Believing that in the soul 
lay a hidden divine light, which it was the office 
of contemplation to evoke, they withdrew at 
stated times to a retired place, seated themselves 
on the earth, and fixed their eyes steadfastly on 
the navel (whence the sobriquet by which they 
were known, 6fi^a\6\l/vxoL, navel souls) ; and they 
averred that, after the allotted time of contem- 
plation, a kind of heavenly light beamed forth 
upon them from the soul (whose seat, they held, 
was in that region) and filled them with ecstasy 
and supernatural delight. They declared that 
this light was the glory of God Himself, the 
same light which appeared at the transfigura- 
tion of the Lord. The belief was explained and 
defended by Gregory Palamas, the Archbishop 
of Thessalonica; and in order to settle the con- 
troversy, a council was held in Constantinople 
in 1341 which terminated in the triumph of 
Palamas and the monks. Barlaam held that a 
divine uncreated light could only be the essence 
of God; and so that this belief gave two gods, 
a visible and an invisible. Palamas held that 
the light was not the essence, but tlie energy of 
God, and so the belief was not polytheistic. Other 
councils were called one of which, in 1531, again 
pronounced in favor of the monks, through the 
influence, it was said, of the court and of John 
Cantacuzenus, who was a patron of the Hesy- 
chasts. But the public voice was hostile to the 
sect, and on the retirement of their patron, Can- 
tacuzenus, who in 1355 became a monk, they fell 
into obscurity. The belief in the uncreated light 
was decreed an article of faith in the Council 
of 1351, reaffirmed in 1368, and is still a part of 
the orthodox Greek doctrine. The works of 
Barlaam are in Migne, vols. cl-cli; of Palamas, 
vol. clL Consult: Stein, Btudien iiber die Hesy~ 
chasten des XIY, Jahrhunderts (Vienna, 1874) ; 
Karl Holl, Fnthusiasmus und Bussgeicalt hei 
dem griechischen Monchtum (Leipzig, 1898); 
Adolf Hamack, History of Dogma, vols. iii, iv 
(Boston, 1809). 

HESYOHITTS, he-sik'i-us (Lat., from Gk. 
*Hori5xto5). A Greek grammarian of Alexandria, 
belonging probably to the fifth century a.d. He 
was the author of a Greek lexicon, or rather a 
glossary, of unusual words, taken partly from 
earlier works of a similar character, especially 
that of Diogenianus (q.v.), with the addition 
of new words and examples from the writings 
of poets, orators, historians, and physicians. 
Its value is very great, since it is the largest of 
our extant ancient Greek lexicons, and since 
it helps us to the correct readings in many texts, 
especially of ^Eschylus and Theocritus, and con- 
tains no little information concerning the Greek 
dialeets and about Greek religion and social life. 
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It was used by Suidas (q.v.) • The best edition is 
that of Schmidt (4 vols., Jena^ 1858-68). Con- 
sult: David Rnhnken, OpuscnJa, vol. i, preface 
(Leyden, 1823) ; Wentzel, '‘Hesychiana,’’ in 
Eermes (1898); Christ-Sclimid, Gcschichte cler 
grieclmchen Litteratur, vol. ii (5th ed., Munich, 
1913). 

HESYCHITTS. According to J erome, a reviser 
of the New Testament and also of the Sepiua- 
gint, in the third century. He is generally iden- 
tified with a Hesychius said by Eusebius (His- 
tory, 8: 13) to have been Bishop of Alexandria 
and to have died a martyr during the Galerian 
persecution, about 311. 

HESYCHIirS OF MILE'TXJS (flourished 
probably e.5o0 a,d.). A Greek chronicler, sur- 
named The Illustrious {6 ^l\\o-6(rrpios) . We hear 
of three works by him : ( 1 ) a universal history, 
in six books, beginning with the Assyrian King 
Belus and coming down to the reign of the By- 
zantine Emperor Anastasius (518), of which a 
part of the sixth book, covering the history of 
Constantinople from the earliest times to the 
reign of Constantine (324), has been pre- 
served, under the title XldrpLa Kwv(rravTij/ovir6- 
\euSf (2) a history of the reign of Justin (518- 
527) and the earlier years of Justinian (527*- 
565), now lost; (3) a biographical dictionary of 
Greek writers (*Opop.aTo'\6yos ^ iriva^ rS>v h 'irmBeig. 
dvofMaffToSp) f which was extensively excerpted 
by Photius (q.v.) and Suidas (q.v.). Photius 
praises Hesychius’ style and his veracity. The 
fragments of his works are collected by Muller, 
Fragmenta Eistoricorum Grcecorum, iv (Paris, 
1841-70), Flaeh (Leipzig, 1882), and Preger, in 
Scripfores Originis Constantinopolitance^ vol. i 
(ib., 1901). An attempt to ^‘recover” Hesychius 
from Suidas and other excerpters has been made 
by Flaeh, Hesyohii Milesii Onomatologi quce 
Super sunt (Leipzig, 1882). Consult Christ- 
Schmid, Geschichte der griecfiischen, Litteratur, 
vol. ii (5th ed., Munich, 1913). 

HETiE'B-ffil (Neo-Lat., from. Gk. iralpa, 7ie- 
taira, fern, of iralposy hetairos, comrade, com- 
panion; connected with ctt/s, het^s, kinsman). 
In ancient Greek society, women of more or less 
unconventional life. They were apt to be slaves 
or foreigners and, skillful in dance or music, 
gave private or public entertainments. As, under 
the Athenian law, only a citizen’s daughter could 
marry a citizen, many women, often of otherwise 
excellent character, were constrained, if they de- 
sired companionship, to accept concubinage. Some 
— e.g., Aspasia (q.v.), the instructor of Socrates 
and the friend of Pericles — ^were highly accom- 
plished and exerted great and wholesome influ- 
ence upon state policy. Others, like Leontium 
(see Hermesianax), Phryne (q.v.), Thais (q-v.), 
and Theodota, while possessed of personal grace 
and charm and more or less intellectual distinc- 
tion, were more properly courtesans. The vari- 
ous words for women of irregular life should be 
sharply distinguished, Hetcera, like concuMna, 
implies fidelity to a single man, and such rela- 
tion may well have been a true marriage. Mere- 
tricB, porn^, and scortum signify a quite different 
thing — ^the harlot or prostitute. There w^as still 
another class represented by the words pallaM^ 
paUahis, and pellew, signifying a mistress kept 
by a man already married. In the New Attic 
comedy and so in the Latin adaptations of 
Plautus (q.v.) and Terence (q.v.) the hetserae 
are a conspicuous feature of the plot, and the 
Letters of Alciphron (q.v.) find in this their 
source, as do also the Conversations of Hetcerce 


by Lucian (q.v.). Consult William Smith, Dic- 
tionary of ‘Greek and Roman Antiquities^ vol. i 
(3d ed., London, 1800). 

HET.2EBIA FHILIKE, hgt'd-re'^ 

(Gk. eraLpla A secret society of Greek 

sympathizers — chiefly orthodox Russian parti- 
sans — founded at Odessa in 1814, to promote the 
liberation of Greece from Turkish rule; and 
although its members were more or less mis- 
trusted by the Greeks, it was, under the leader- 
ship of Prince Alexander Ypsilanti, an impor- 
tant contributory cause of the Greek War of In- 
dependence in 1821. Consult George Finlay, 
History of the Greek Revolution (2 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1861). 

HETCH'EL. See Hackle. 

HETCH HETCHY VALLEY. See San 
Francisco. 

HETEBOCHTHONOUS, heffer-ok'thd-nus. 
See Autochthonous. 

HET'EBOCCE-'LA (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from 
Gk. irepoSf heterosy other -|- koIKos, hoilos, hol- 
low). One of the two orders of calcareous 
sponges, including those in which the endoderm 
is composed of flagellate collared cells. In the 
other order, Homocoela, collared cells are re- 
stricted to flagellate chambers, and flattened 
cells compose the remainder of the endoderm. 
See Sponge. 

HETGSBOCYST (from Gk. feVepos, hetcros, 
other -f /ci^crrts, Jcystis, bag). A term applied to 
certain cells, empty or with watery contents, 
found in the filaments of blue-green algse. See 
AlG^; CYANOPHYCEuE. 

HET'EBOG'AMY (from Gk. irepos, heteros, 
other -f- ydptosy gamos, marriage). A condition 
in plants, contrasted with isogamy (q.v.), in 
which the pairing sex cells (gametes) are dif- 
ferentiated into sperms and eggs. Most plants 
are heterogamous in this sense. It should be 
understood that heterogamy refers only to a dif- 
ference in the appearance of the pairing gametes, 
so that they can be recognized as male and 
female. In fact, pairing gametes are always 
differentiated physiologically, whether they look 
alike or unlike. The term is also used when two 
kinds of flowers exist on the same plant; as, 
e.g., in certain Compositse, where the development 
of stamens and pistils differs in the disk and the 
ray flowers. See Fertilization. 

HET'EBOGEN'ESIS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
irepos, heteros, other -|- yiveensy gmesiSy genera- 
tion, from yLyveaOai, gignesthai, Skt. /an, to be 
born ) . A term bearing various meanings and re- 
lations. 1. The equivalent of abiogenesis, or 
spontaneous generation. (See Biogenesis.) 2. 
A mode of reproduction in which the parent pro- 
duces offspring unlike itself, as opposed to homo- 
genesis, or the production of offspring like the 
parent or parents. See Alternation of Gener- 
ations. 

HET'EBOGKONY. See Parthenogenesis. 

HET'EBOFHO'BIA (Neo-Lat., from Gk, 
irepos, heteroSy other -j- -0op£a, -phoria, carriage* 
from (pdpeiPy pherein, to carry), or Insuffi- 
ciency. A condition in which the eyes are only 
prevented from deviating by constant muscular 
effort. Exophoria is the term applied to the 
tendency of an eye to look outward while the 
other is fixed upon an object; esophoria, to the 
tendency to deviate inward. The trouble is due 
to relative weakness of an eye muscle, the result 
of some error of refraction or in persons gener- 
ally run down. In severe cases there are head- 
ache, pain in the eyes, occasional double vision, 
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of point, and irritability of the eyelids, 
I’lie diiticulty is treated by attention to tlie gen- 
eral luailth and (3or recti on of errors of refrac- 
tion by eyeglasses. Exercise of the weak eye 
muscles is also employed with, sometimes, p)ar- 
tiai tenotomv of the overactive muscle. 

HET^EROPHYL'EY (from Gk. ^repos, hete- 
ros^ other -{- cpvWop, phyllon^ leaf ) . That con- 
dition in which there are two or more forms of 
leaf on the same plant — a condition particularly 
well shown in amphibious plants in which the 
water leaf is finely divided, but the air leaf is 
entire and compact. See Leaf. 

^ HETEROPHYTES, het'er-6-fits (from Gk. 
erepo?, lieteros, other -4- <Pvt6p, phyton^ plant) . 
Heteroti’opMc plants, or those that do not obtain 
their food materials from inorganic matter, but 
are dependent upon antecedent or coexistent or- 
ganic forms for their food supply. They may be 
divided into saprophytes, which obtain their food 
from dead organic matter, and parasites, whicli 
obtain food or food materials from living or- 
ganisms. The contrasting term is ‘^autotrophic,” 
applied to green plants because they manufacture 
their own food and are thus Independent of 
other organisms. The terms are convenient, but 
not exact, for in autotropMe plants only those 
parts are really autotrophic (self -nourishing) 
which contain chlorophyll. See Parasite; 
Saprophyte; Symsiosis." 

HET'EROP'ODA (Neo-Lat. nom. pl., from 
Gk. irepoTTovs, heteropous, having nneven feet, 
from erepos, heteros, other ttoijs, poiis, foot). 
A suborder of §inall pelagic pectinibrancliiate 
Gastropoda (q.v.). They swarm at night at the 
surface of the ocean and swim rapidly about 
with their backs downward and their ventral 
surfaces uppermost. Their bodies are small, 
delicate, and often transparent, with well-de- 
marcated heads, and well-developed sense, cir- 
culatory, breathing, and reproductive organs. 
The foot is compressed to form peculiar blade- 
like swimming organs. IMost heteropods are 
naked; but some, genera, among them Atlanta, 
Carinaria, ^aiid Oxygyrtis, have delicate involute 
shells. These resemble in some respects those of 
certain fossil bellerophons of Paleozoic age, and 
the resemblance has led many authors to include 
the Bellerophonticlaa with the Heteropoda in spite 
of their larger size and heavier and thicker shells. 
See Bellebophon; Gastropoda. 

HET^EROP^ORA (from Gk. erepos, heteros, 
other -f TTopos, poros, passage, pore). A very 
common genus of bryozoans in the Mesozoic era, 
its numerous species being especially abundant 
in Jurassic and Cretaceous times, while in Ter- 
tiary and recent times it has become quite rare. 
Its zoarium, though variable, is generally ramose, 
soinetiihes composed of several layers of tubes 
and with the walls of neighboring tubes thor- 
oughly amalgamated. The apertures of the 
zooecia are rounded, tbo^se of the numerous in- 
terstitiar tubes angular and surrounding the 
zooecia. See Bryozoa. . 

HET^EBOP^TERA (from Gk. er epos, heteros, 
other 4- Trrepop, pteron, wing). A suborder of 
the Hemiptera, including the “true” bugsy char- 
acterized by dissimilarity in the wings. The 
proximal half of the anterior pair of wings is 
thickened, much like those of beetles. The- sub- 
order includes a number of aquatic forms, some 
of which occur out at sea hundreds of miles 
from land. The water boatman {Goricoa undu- 
lata), with a pair of oaiTike legs, the large water 
bug or “electric-light bug” {BelostOTna ameri- 
YoL. XT.— 17 


canum ) , and tlie long-legged water st riders are, 
perhaps, tlie best known of the aquatic forms. 
The bedbug, red bug, cdiiiicli bug, squash bug, 
and stinkbugs (qq.v.) are other familiar and 
important Heteroptera. See Hemiptera; Ho- 
moptera. 

HET'EROS'POROIJS. See Heteeospory. '■ 

HET'EROS^POBY (from Gk. er^pos, heteros, 
other cTTTopos, sporos, seed). The production, 
by plants, of two kinds of asexual spores. Heter- 



HETEROSPOBY. 

Megasporangium of a club moss containing four mega- 
spores. 

ospory is one of the most important phenomena 
in connection with the evolution of the plant 
kingdom, since through it the seed has ap- 
peared, and a clear conception of flo^vering 
plants is impossible without some knowledge of 
the beginnings of heterospory. The phenomenon 
appears first, and in its simplest -form, among 
certain of the fern plants (Ptericlophytes) and 
is universal among the seed plants (Sperm.ato- 
phytes). To understand the significance of het- 
erospory it will be necessary to read the article 
on Alternation op Generations, since this 



Microsporangium of a club moss containing numerous 
microspores, y 

deals with the two kinds of spores produced by 
the sexless generation ( sporophyte) . 

In ordinary ferns the spores are alike, and in 
germination each one produces a Sexual plant 
(gametophyte ) , which hears both the male and 
the female sex organs. Such a condition is called 
homospory ( qw. ) , or isospory, which means in- 
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each case ^'spores similar/’ Tn certain club mosses 
the spores differ in size, some being Yevj much 
larger than others. The large spores are called 
megaspores and the small ones microspores. 
More important than the fact of difference in 
size, however, is the other fact that the micro- 
spores produce sexual plants which bear only 
male organs, and the megaspores sexual plants 
which bear only female organs. There is a very 
definite relation between the amount of nutri- 
tion and the appearance of the female organs, so 
that the larger and hence better-nourished spore 
is expected to produce a female plant. In con- 
sequence of heterospory, therefore, the gameto- 
phytes become distinctly male and female. In 
short, the most significant result of heterospory 
is the sexual differentiation of individuals. The 
unfortunate thing is that the sexual character 
has often been attributed to the microspores and 
the megaspores, which are simply the asexual 
spores of a sporophyte, which necessarily pro- 
duce gametophytes. 

When spores become thus differentiated in size 
and in product, the spore cases (sporangia) are 
also differentiated, so that certain sporangia 
produce only microspores, and others produce 
only megaspores. The former were naturally 
called microsporangia and the latter megaspo- 
rangia. The megasporangia and the microspo- 
rangia of the heterosporous Pteridophytes are in- 
distinguishable up to the mother-cell stage, i.e., 
the stage at which all the sporogenous tissue has 
been formed. If all the mother cells, or approxi- 
mately all of them, produce spores, these very 
numerous spores will be microspores. If, on the 
other hand, only one mother cell produces spores, 
all the others contributing nutrition towards its 
increase in size, the four very large spores pro- 
duced by this large mother cell will be mega- 
spores. The primordium of a sporangium, there- 
fore, is often indifferent, resulting in a micro- 
sporangium or a megasporangium, dependent 
upon the conditions that determine the number 
of functioning mother cells. These sporangia are 
ordinarily produced upon leaflike structures, and 
later the leaves hearing sporangia become differ- 
entiated in the same way, so that certain leaves 
bear only microsporangia and other leaves only 
megasporangia. Naturally the former were called 
mierosporophylls and the latter megasporophylls. 
These names are used in connection with those 
fern plants which are heterosporous, as the water 
ferns, the little club mosses (Belaginella) , and 
the quillworts [Isoetes)^ Among the seed plants 
(flowering plants), however, the corresponding 
structures already possessed names long in use 
and not to he discarded. It is important, how- 
ever, to know the structures among the seed 
plants that correspond to those among the heter- 
osporous fern plants. It is found that the stamen 
(q.v.) of a flowering plant is a microsporophyll, 
that its pollen sacs are microsporangia, and that 
the pollen grain is a microspore. The interesting 
conclusion is reached, therefore, that the pollen 
grain is an asexual spore — a conclusion quite 
contrary to the general impression that it is a 
male cell, and that the stamen is a male organ. 
It is found that the carpel (q.v.) of a flowering 
plant, which organizes the ovary, style, and 
stigma, is a megasporophyll ; that the ovules are 
megasporangia; and that the so-called embryo 
sac is a single large unshed megaspore^ It fol- 
loyrs, therefore, that the ovule is by no means 
the egg which its name would imply, but the 
spore case (sporangium) of a sexless plant. 


An important further fact in connection with 
heterospory is that upon its development the sex- 
ual plants (gametophytes) become very much 
reduced in size, for the most part not escaping 
from within the spores which produce them. As 
a consequence, the male plant or generation in a 
flowering plant is contained entirely within the 
pollen grain; and the female plant or generation 
is completely inclosed within the ovule. For fur- 
ther development of the subject in connection 
with the evolution of the seed, see Seed. 

HET'MAET. See Ataman. 

HETTIlSraEB, hSt'ting-er, Franz (1819-90), 
A (3-erman Catholic theologian, born at Aschaf- 
fenburg and educated at Wurzburg and at the 
German College in Rome. He became a priest 
in 1843, in 1847 returned to Wurzburg as as- 
sistant in the theological seminary, and nine 
years afterward was appointed professor in the 
university. Hettinger wrote: Apologia des 
Ghristentums (8th ed., 1899-1900) ; Lehrhuch 
der Fundamentaliheologie (2d ed., 1888) *, Timo- 
tlieus: Brief e an einen jungen TheoCogen; and 
many studies on Dante, of whicli the most im- 
portant is Die gbitUche Kombdie nacli ihrem 
wesentlichen Inhalt und Charahter dargestellt 
(2d ed., 1889). Consult the biography by Kauf- 
mann (Frankfurt, 1891). 

HETTHER, hgt'ner, Alfred ( 1859- ) . A 

German geographer, son of Hermann Hettner. 
He was born at Dresden, studied at Halle, Bonn, 
and Strassburg, and was professor of geography 
at Leipzig, Tubingen, and Heidelberg. He made 
two expeditions to South America — to Colombia 
(1882-84) and to Peru and Bolivia (1888-90) 
— and in 1895 became an editor of the Qeogra- 
phische Zeitschrift, for which he wrote on an- 
thropology and geographical methodology. He 
published: Oebirgshaii und OherflacJien gestalt der 
sachsischen Sclmeiz (1887); Reisen in den co- 
lombianischen Auden (1888) ; Die Gordillcre von 
Bogota (1892); the text in Spamer’s Atlas 
(1896; 2d ed., 1900) ; Europa (1907). 

HETTNER, Hermann Theodor (1821-82). 
An important German literary and art critic, 
born at Leisersdorf (Silesia). He studied in 
Berlin, Halle, and Heidelberg. He had traveled 
extensively in Italy and become known through 
various volumes on literary and critical sub- 
jects before he was made professor of aesthetics 
at the University of Jena (1851). Afterward 
he became director of the cabinet of antiquities 
in Dresden (1855) and professor of the history 
of art in the Academy of Fine Arts. In 1868 
he was appointed director of the Historical 
Museum. His most important work is TAtteratur- 
gesGhiohte des aohtsiehnten Jahrhunderts (1856- 
70; parts i and ii, 5th ed., 1894; part iii, 4th 
ed., 1893-94) ; parts i and ii deal with English 
and French literature. He also wrote Die roman- 
tisehe Sohule in ihrem Zusammenhange mit 
G-oethe und Schiller (1850) ; Griechisohe Reise- 
skizzen ( 1853) ; Das homgliche Museum, der Gips- 
ahgiisse zu Dresden (4th ed., 1881) ; Italienische 
Studien: Zur Oeschichte der Renaissance (1879), 
Consult H. H. Stern, Hermann Hettner: Em 
Lehensheld (Leipzig, 1885), and Hugo Spitzer, 
H. Hettner 8 KunstphilosopMsche Anfange und 
Literarasthetik (Graz, 1903). 

HET'TON, A town in the County of Durham, 
England, 5 miles northeast of Durham. The 
mining of extensive coal deposits in the vicinity 
constitutes its principal industry. Pop., 1901, 
13,633; 1911, 15,678. 

HETZEIi, a'tsSP, Pierre Juies (1814-86), 
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A French publisher and litterateur, born at Char- 
tres. From 1835 he was associated with Paulin, 
the French publisher, and afterward took part 
in politics as a Republican. After the revolu- 
tion of 1848 he was chief of a department in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Secretary Gen- 
eral of the provisional government. After the 
coup d^etat he was exiled and lived in Brussels 
until the amnesty of 1859. During that time he 
published a series of French classics. Upon 
his return to France he published, among other 
volumes, the romances of Jules Verne. He had 
founded, with M. J. Mace, a Magasin d’educa- 
tion €t de rScrSation (1854), which was very 
successful, and his best claim to general in- 
terest, although his stories for children have 
always been popular. Under the pseudonym 
of P. J. Stahl he wrote, notably: Le diable d 
Paris (1842) ; Voyage oil %l vous plaira (1842- 
43), with Alfred de Musset; Theories de Vamour 
et de la Jalousie (1853); UEsprit des femmes 
et les femmes d^ esprit (1851) ; Les quatre fils du 
docteur May'seh (1880); Les quatre peurs de 
notre general (1881). 

HETZER, hgts'er, Ludwig. See Hatzeb, 

Ludwig. 

HEITBERGrER, hoi'bSrg-er, Richaed (1850- 
1914). An Austrian composer, born at Graz. 
By profession a civil engineer, he did not take 
up music seriously until 1876. Two years later 
he became conductor of the Vienna Singakade- 
mie, but gave up that post in 1881 and devoted 
himself to musical criticism.* He composed 
much instrumental music and the operas 
Ahenteuer einer Neujahrsnaeht (1886) ; Manuel 
Venegas (1889), which was rewritten as the 
grand opera Mirjam^ Oder das Maifest (1894) ; 
Barfiissele (1905) ; and several ballets and 
operettas. 

HEtTBITER, hoip'ner, Otto (1843- ). A 

German physician, born at Miihltroff, He stud- 
ied at Leipzig and Vienna, was long connected 
with the former university, and in 1894 went to 
Berlin as professor and manager of the clinic 
for children. In 1913 he resigned his professor- 
ship. Among his writings are: Die leutische 
Erhranhung dcr Eimarterien (1874); Die ex- 
perimentelle Diphtherie (1883) : KUnische 8tu- 
dien uher die Behandlung der Diphtherie mit dem 
Behringsohen Heilserum (1895); Syphilis im 
Kindesalter (1896) ; Lehrlegriff der Kindheil- 
kraft (1911). 

HETTCHEBA, hu'ke-ra. See Alum Root. 

HETTGLIlSr, hoi'glin, Theodoe von (1824-76). 
A German traveler and ornithologist, born at 
Hirschlanden, Wurttemberg. From 1850 to 1865 
he spent most of his time in Africa. While at- 
tached to the Austrian consulate at Khartum, 
he visited Dongola and Abyssinia, and after- 
ward described his travels in a volume entitled 
Reisen in Nordostafrika (1857). He became 
Consul at Khartum in 1853. He visited the 
White Nile, the Sudan, and the west coast of 
the Red Sea; in 1860 set out with a party for 
the interior of Africa to determine the fate of 
the explorer Eduard Vogel, and returned to 
Europe with rare collections. He published 
Ornithologie N ordostafrikas (1869-75) and 
Reise in das Gehiet der %oestli€hen Zufliisse des 
weissen "Nil (1869). Journeys made in 1870 
and 1871 to Spitzenberg and Nova Zembla he 
described in Reisen nach dem N ordpolarmeere 
(1872-74). 

HETJLANBITE, hu-^and-It. A hydrous cal- 
cium and aluminium silicate occurring in mono- 


clinic crystals and crystalline aggregates. The 
lustre is pearly to vitreous and the color white, 
red, or brovui. Heulandite occurs with the other 
zeolites in basaltic rocks and in gneiss. 

HEXTMANET, hoi'inan, Chbistoph August 
(1681-1764). A German scholar. He was born 
at Allstedt, studied at Jena, and in 1717 became 
head of the Gymnasium at GSttingen. In the 
university he was made professor of the history 
of literature (1734) and of theology (1745). 
His great works, Acta Phil osophoi urn (last ed., 
1717—24} and Conspectus Reipuhliae Literarice 
(last ed., 1791-97), by the use of the analytical 
system, founded ' modern German literary his- 
tory. He also translated, with a commentary, 
the New Testament (1750-63). Consult the 
life by Cassius (Cassel, 1768). 

HEUMANN VON TEUTSCHENBRUNN, 
fon toit'shen-broon, Johann (1711-60). A Ger- 
man jurist and writer on diplomacy, born at 
Muggendorf in Bavaria, and educated in his- 
tory and law at Altdorf, where in 1740 he be- 
came professor. The first jurist to approach 
the study of diplomacy in a scientific manner, 
he wrote: Commentarii de Re Diplomatica Im- 
peratorum ac Regum Cermanice (1745-53) ; 
Exercitationes Juris Universi (1749-57) ; Initia 
Juris Politiw Germanics (1757) ; Geist der 
Geset^e der Deutschen (2d ed., 1779). 

HEtTN, hoin, Kabl Gottlieb Samuel (1771- 
1854). A German novelist, known under the 
pseudonym ‘^H. Clauren,” born at Dobrilugk, 
and educated at Leipzig and Gottingen. He 
became in 1792 Secretary in the departments 
of Mining and Foundries in Westphalia. In 
1811 he received a place in a bureau of the 
Chancellor Hardenberg, and in 1820 became 
editor of the Preussische Staatszeitung. Heun 
is best known by the first line of a poem on the 
War of Liberation, Der Konig rief, und alle, alle 
kamen. Bis noYels inobide: Erzdhhin gen (1819- 
20) ; Die graue Stuhe and Mimili (4th ed., 
1824); Scherz und Ernst (10 vols., 1820-28). 
He also wrote dramas, Lustspiele (2d ed., 1827). 
His works show a sentimental and sensual char- 
acter that made them popular for a time with 
the lower classes. A collection of his works 
appeared at Leipzig in 25 volumes (1851). 

HEXTSLER (hoisGer) ALLOYS. In 1903 F. 
Heusler proved that it was possible to magnetize 
certain alloys of nonmagnetic elements. Thus, 
an alloy of manganese and tin, one of manganese, 
copper, and tin, one of manganese, aluminium, 
and copper, etc., could be magnetized, although 
not to any marked extent. Since this work of 
Heusler^s many other alloys have been investi- 
gated which have similar properties. Heusler 
himself, as well as other investigators, has at- 
tempted to develop a theory; but little progress 
has been made beyond an experimental deter- 
mination of the exact proportions of the various 
constituents and the alloys which give the 
highest magnetic permeability. Consult Guthe 
and Austin, ‘"Experiments on the Heusler Mag- 
netic Alloys,” in Bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Standards (Washington, 1906). See 
;Magnetism; Alloys, Magnetic. 

HEUZfi, g'za', Louis Gustave (1815-1907). 
A French agriculturist, born in Paris. He was 
educated at the National School of Agriculture 
at Grignon and was appointed director of the 
agricultural school at (3rand-Jouan in 1840. In 
1846 he became professor of agriculture at 
Nantes. Later he was made administrator of 
the farm school at Nozay, then professor of 
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a^ri(*nU-ni‘<‘ iit <i!ri<;n()ij in jhkI^ was jJp- 

point<*(i <{> i'iH* wauK* cliait at llu^ oponiitu 
hiHtitnto in Pari^. In ISKO lx* wjih nnuh* also 
iuwpt‘('iur j»on<n’u1 of agrifultTin* an<l was sent 
by tho ^Vonch govcrnnunit on various missions 
to study foroifyii a^ri<*nltur<‘. For r»() yoars In* 
was ono of iho editors of the Joiif nal d\\<jri'- 
culitirn l*raiiqna and was a vohiiniuoiis <* 011 - 
tributor to popular and seientilui aj^rieulture, 
both foreifjrn and domestic* Ainon^ his more 
iniportanl- works were: i.cH pUmioH ahmimiaircft 
(1873); /j 0 .s* plmitva induatriellvit { I ) ; 

(hmru (V(igr mil Hire pratique: Ijea plmites 
ccrealea (ISiHi-hT) ; Lea ptantca alimentaires 
des paps eliaiids el des colonics (1800). 

HEVEA, lir/vC‘-u.. A genus of about ten apo- 
cies of ti'<‘es, native's of tropical South America, 
of the family Fuphorbiaceac, characterised by 
trifoliate leaves, loosti panichis, aiietalous 
flowers, and a trivalved capsular fruit. The 
a])ecie8, especially Ifeoca. bra^ilieusis, furnish 
the liigbost grade' of South Anieriean India 
rubber. 

HEVE'LIUS, HEVEE, hfl'vel, or HO- 
WEEKE, lia''vol'lc<?, JouANNKS (]«1K87). An 
astronomer, born at Danr/ig. Jlo stu<li<‘d mathe- 
matics and law in Leyden, and, after inaking 
the '*grand tour,’* in tlu^ eours<' of which ho 
became aeqxiainted with Wallis, Oassendi, and 
other noted seieniista of that day, returned 
about 1634 to Ins native place, where lie served 
as town councilor till his death in 10H7. hi 
1641 he <T(‘cied an ohsi'rvatory in his own 
house, furnished it with large tel(w»opeH con- 
structed by himself, and devoted himself to 
astronomical observations, lie was the first 
astronomer, with the exception of (lasscwdi, to 
observe a transit of Mercury (1(>61). Ue ranks 
next to Ehimstt'ed anamg the asirononu'rw of 
his day. Towards the end of his life he op- 
posed the notion of using tehwoiue wights for 
astronomical instnunents of preeision, h(*lieviiig 
that the old nudhod of oijs<‘rving through jiin- 
holt'H, (de., was superior. Halley (tj.v.) w'as 
sent to Danzig by tlie Royal Soeic'iy of F^ondon 
to examine into this (piestion, and the conti*o- 
versy was deeidt'd against him, Ilevelius’ <>!)- 
servatory and lilirary wen^ liuriu'd in 107JL His 
extant works include: Idekmographia, seu 7>o- 
soriptio Limw (1647); Do Nutum Haturui 
(1050); Prodronius (lomelieus (1005)? (Urmrlo^ 
graph'k (1008); Machmi (Uvleatis ^ (1673); 
l*rodromm Asironoviiw (1000). Ills lett^ws 
were puhlinhecl hy Olhof in 1683. (lonsult 
Brandstiitter, Herers Lehen und seine Bedmi'> 
samkeU (Danzig, 1801), and H<ddema«n, e/n- 
hmnvs Uew'lms (Titian, 1864), 

HEVESI, li^i^vi^-sla, Lunwm (1H43-1010). A 
(lenuau-Hungarian journalist mi<l humorist, 
somt'times writing under tin* ]>M('iKlonym of 
Onkel Tom, He was born at fleves, studied 
classical philology and nu'dielm' at Vienna, and 
entered journalism in 1805. In the following 
year he became one of tin'- <*ditors of the Pester 
i^oyd; then helped latimdi the humorous Hun- 
garian journal Horss^em' J(ink6; from 1871 to 
1874 edited the Vienna juvenih' h’lrim Leu to: 
and in 1875 Ix'came the art and dramatic, critic 
ol the H^remdenhlatL He wrot(^ imiinly in Her- 
man. Hie works include the humorous Kk<‘tc‘ln^s 
of travel and collections of storit's; 3>(Ui HahneL 
d^goadlm AmPrms Jdhy Ahentmi^er in vier 
WeUt0en (1870) ; Aui der flonvmiseU^ (1886) ; 
Buah der Lmm (1890); Ein rngllsohor Bop’* 


/(‘uiher (IXOI); Reqi'uhoqen (ISO'J); lox Kalau 
lus Hatikhiijeu (1893); (tlueh'tielie IL'istu 
(1895); hie {llhojlrutr (1897); Ithnie 
•urtic keisehilder (1897); h<fs huufi' Itueh : 
humoresheu (IS9S): \\ tenet Tofenlattv (1899), 
her .zrrhroc/tenr Ftatic nehst amlern It tttuoreskett 
(1900); MaehelAs sonderhate Peisett zinsrlieti 
Konstantin Opel and Han Frannseo (1901); his 
))iogra])lii<*H, vvhi(*h an* ftion* valual)h‘, Zerline 
iiabUlon, (1894) and WiUirhn Junter (1896), 
luid hooks of soutlu'rn irav«'L Ku'ige HUulU 
Ktrif/es lutnd (lOO,*}), and Honnv ll (otters 
(1904); hie funfli* htmension (1900) ; hen '/tUif 
nm den Mwtul (1907) ; (Lutmunkeln ( 1909) ; and 
the art criticpie, Osk'rreieli iselte Ixuust itn LK 
dahvhmidert (190.3). (’onsuli his biography by 
1 j. 8p(*id(‘l (Berlin, 1910). 

HEWES, hfiz, tIosKiMi (1730 79). A signer 
of the Declaration of hub'pendenee, honi at 
Kingston, N, A, lit* was cdiit'aft'd at Primu'ion 
and then went to Bhihithdphia, wht*re he t*n- 
gaged in husiru'ss. In 1763 he niovtul to Lden- 
ton, N. iU anti in tin* same yt‘ar was <*)<*<*( ed 
to the Legislative Asst'mlily. In 1771 In* was 
elected to the Ciouiinental (1ongrt‘ss, of whieh, 
with the exception of a lu'it'f ix'ritui when fit' 
declined to serve, hi* e(mtinm‘d a membt*!* until 
his death, signing the DeeiaraHon of Inde- 
peiHh*nce in 1770. 

HEWETT, huT't, Mikiaw Lkh (1805- 
An A'lnt'rican arelueologist, born in W'arren (!o., 
111., aiul educated at Tarkio (Alo. ) Hollege, at 
the (^do^ldo Stott* 4’t*aeh<*rs Hollt'ge, and at 
the University of (b'lit'va. After .serving in 
various (dac(‘H as teacher and supt'rinicndent of 
schools, he had charge of (he iraiuing depart- 
ment of the (k)1ora,d(» Sl,ai<* ''IVat'hers (‘olhge 
(1894 98) and was pri‘sideiit of <h<* Ni'vv M<*\ie<> 
■Normal University (1898 1903), In UIOO In* 
het'ame director of American archaailogy for ih<^ 
Arclueologiml Institute of America, and in 
1907 also diri'eior of tiu* School of American 
Archjcology and the Museum of Nt*w i\h*xico 
at Hiinta Fe. t(n<h»r his S(tp<‘rvis)on wen* exca- 
vated the aneieni Maya city of <v)uirig\ia, Huate- 
rnala, and the ancit'ut clilf ihvelliiigs aunl pm'hlos 
of the southwest — espt'cially did he make known 
(he famous eliO'-dwelling rt‘giou of Pajanto 
Platt'au, N. Mex. He is author of tjmny papers 
on arehieology and antliropology. 

HEWETT, FowahO Ositoitxic (183.5 97), 
Cauadiar) military enginct'r. He \va,s horn 
in <namorgaimhin‘, Walt's, and was etlucait'd 
at Oheltenluun (lollegt* anti tin*. Ibiynl 'Military 
Aca<len»y at IVooIwieh, vvln*re lu* sul)St‘ipi(‘iiUy 
ht'caine an instructor, lu 1854 lit* was cominis- 
sioned Iit‘utt*naut, and in 1860 captain* in tin* 
Royal Fingincers, lu 186), in anticipation of 
war with the United States on at'couiit. of the 
Trent Aifair, hts was placed hi commtuid of a 
field company of Royal Fngiiu*crH ft>r netivt^ 
HcrvSco in (hmada. Aft(*r his arrival he was 
appointt'd Uommaiuling Royal Kngin(‘(*r of 
upper Chinada (Ontario), west of Toronto, and 
was for Hom<* tinu* tmgagt'd in invt'stigating tho 
military resourt'cs and deferict^s of (Canada, on 
whieh he made (*lahorate reports for the Ih’itish 
War Ofiiee. He designt'd and sup(*rviHe<l the 
construction of tin* rnllitaiy and naval fortillca- 
tionw* of Halifax, IFt^ was promoted major in 
1873, lieutenant colonel in 1879, colonel in 1881, 
and lieutenant general in 1886. During tho 
Uivil War he was pr(‘H(*ni for sonn* mouths with 
both the Eederal and tim Oonft'deratti armies. 
In 1875 he was ajipointed commandant of the 
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newly fonnded iioyal Military Oollej^e, Kingston, 
and until 1890 labored to perfect its organiza- 
tion and e<|ui]>ment. In the latter year be re- 
signed and returned to London, England. 

HEWETT, Watekman Thomas (1846- ). 

An American (Germanic scholar, born at Miami, 
Mo. Ho graduated from Amlierst College in 
1869, studied at several foreign universities, and 
(1879) received a Ph.D. from Coinell Univer- 
sity, where he was assistant professor of Ger- 
man in 1870-83 and thereafter professor until 
he retired in 1910, In 1895 he became general 
editor of Macmillan’s ‘'Orman Classics.’’ His 
publications include: The Frisian Language and 
Literature (1879); University Admimstrahon 
(1882); The House of Orange (1885); Intro- 
duction to the Lifr and Oenius of (Joethe 
(3886); William t^oherer (1887); Ministers 
and Sovereign in Germany (1888); Homes of 
the German Facts (1880) ; University Lije m 
the Middle Ages (1898) ; f^ourccs of Qoethe^s 
Printed Texts (1898); Cornell University: A 
History (3 vols., 1905) ; Bibliography of the 
Writings of Goldwin Smith (1912). 

HEWIETS, William Albert Samuel (1805- 
). An English economist, born near Wol- 
verham])ton. He was educated at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, was director of the London 
School of Leonomios in 1895-1903, taught eco- 
nomic history in the ITniversity of London in 
1902-03, and was Tooke professor of economies 
at King’s College, London, in 1897-1903. He 
contested the Shipley Division of Yorkshire and 
Southeast Lancashire in 1910 in the Unionist 
interest, and in 1912 was eh^eted to tlie House 
of Commons for North Herefordshire. Besides 
contributions to reviews, to the Dictionary of 
National Biography^ and to Traill’s Social JUng- 
land, he wrote English Trade and Finance, 
chiefly m the 17 Ih Century (1892), edited the 
Whitcfoord Papers (1808), and published Im- 
perialism and its Probable Effect on the Gom- 
meroial Policy of the United Kingdom (1901). 
He edited Studies in Economie and Political 
Science. 

HEWIT, hiVit, Augustine Francis (1820- 
97). An American Uo man ’Catholic clergy inau, 
sxiperior of the Pauli st Fathers. He was born 
in Fairiiold, Conn., the son of Natluiniol Hewit, 
and was baptized as ‘Nathaniel Augustus. He 
graduated at Amherst in 1839; enteed the 
Congregational ministry in 1842, but a year 
later joined the Episcopal church. In 1846 he 
was received into the Poman Catholic church 
and in 1850 entered the Redemptoriats. He 
joined Fathers Ileckcr, Walworth, and other 
inembers of tiiat order in founding, in 1858, 
the Congregation of St. Paul tbe Apostle, and 
was made professor of theology, philosophy, 
and Holy Scriptures in their seminary. On the 
death of Father Hccker ho became superior of 
the Paulists. He edited the Catholic World 
(1809-74) and was a regular contributor to the 
American Catholic Qua.rterly Iteview, Among 
liis works are: Reasons for Submitting to the 
Catholic Church (1846); Problems of the Age 
U868) ; The King^s Highway, or the Catholic 
Glmroh the Way of Salvation (1874). Ho re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from Amherst College 
in 1874. 

HEW'ITSOET, William Chapman (1806-78). 
An English naturalist, born at Neweastle-on- 
Tyne, and educated at York. He practiced laml 
axirveying until a be(]|uest from a deceased rela- 
tive enabled him to study the natural sciences. 


He gave great attention first to the C<>leoj)tera 
and Lepidoptera of Great Britain, then to the 
study of birds’ eggs, in 1833 making a trip to 
Norway to search for the breeding places of 
some of the migrating species of England. He 
devoted the last years of his life to the diurnal 
Lepidoptera of the -world, gradually forming a 
large and valuable collection, whicli he left to 
the natural history section of the British Mu- 
seum. His library was bequeathed t<» tlie Nat- 
ural History Museum of Newcastle. He con- 
tributed many papers on entomology and orni- 
thology to scientific journals, and published; 
British Oology (1833-42); Colored Illustrations 
of the Eggs of British Birds ( 1846) ; The Genera 
of Diurnal Lepidoptera (1846), with E. Doubh*- 
day; Illustrations of Diurnal Jjepidoplcra 
(1863-78); J llustrahons of Neir Species of 
Exotic Butterflies (1851-76); Descriptions of 
One Hundred New Species of Hesperid(e (1867) ; 
Descriptions of Sonic New Species of Lyewnidw 
(1868); Equatorial Lepidoptera (1869-70); 
Bolivian Butterflies (1874). 

HEWITT, hu'it, Abram Stevens (3822- 
1903). An Ameri(*an manufacturer and puidie 
man, born at Havorstraw, N. Y., and educated 
at Columbia College, wliere lie was acting pro- 
fessor of mathematics in 1843. He studied law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1844, but defec- 
tive eyesight prevented him from practicing, 
and ho engaged in tlie manufacture of iron with 
Edward Cooper, the son of Peter Cooper, and a 
college classmate, who later becann* his brother- 
in-law. In 1862 Mr, Hewitt learned in England 
the process for making gun-barrel iron, and 
upon his retirement in 1876 as president of tiic 
American Institute of Mining ICngineers, ho 
delivered a wkhdy road addrisss upon A Century 
of Mining and Metallurgy in the United States. 
In 1890 ho was again president of this society. 
He served in Congress in 1871-79 and 1881-86, 
was chairman of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee which directed the Tildcn campaign in 
1876, and was a Democratic member of the 
House commltte(j which in 1877 conferred wdth a 
similar committee from ilie Senate in regard to 
the choice of an electoral commission to settle 
the disputed presidential election. In 1880 ho 
was elected mayor of New York City, defeating 
Henry George and Tlieodorc Roos<welt. Tie was 
an earnest worker for good government and 
labored with much success for municipal reform. 
After his administration of two years lie re- 
mained closely identified with municipal move- 
ments, and for Ids services in furthering the 
rapid-transit plan in New York City he was 
awarded a gold medal by the New York Chamber 
of Commerce in 1901. ' As a public lienef actor, 
he gave great aid to numerous institutions, and 
the present educational prominence of Cooper 
Union, founded by his father-in-law in New 
York City, is due largely to his services as 
trustee and secretary. He was chosen chairman 
of the truste(‘s of tlie Carnegi<‘ Institution at 
its organization in 1901. 

HEWITT, John Natoleon Brinton (1859- 
) . An American ethnologist and linguist. 
He was born on tho Tusearora reservation, near 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; with some Tusearora 
blood in his veins, he learned the language of 
that tribe while a child. He was educated in 
the public schools of Wilson and Lockport and 
was successively farmer and journalist till 1870, 
when, employed by the department of American 
ethnology in ilie Smithsonian Institution, he 
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devoted liimstdf to Indian ethnology and tlio 
langiiages of the Tusearoras and Jro<|noiK. 

HEWITT, John Theodore ( ?- ). An 

English chemist, edneatod at C]ain})ridge, the 
University of London, and TTeidclhc'rg. Ue be- 
came professor of chemistry in East London 
College and the University of London. His 
chemical papers appeared in German as well as 
English technical journals. Among his im- 
portant studies are those on the chemistry of 
fluorescence and on the azo- compounds. He 
patented a method for removing furfurol from 
alcoholic spirits, thus lessoning their ill ellects 
as a bi^voragc. 

HEWITT, Peter Cooper (18C1~ ). An 

American inventor and electrical engineer, 
born in New York City, the son of Abram 
Stevens Hewitt and the grandson of Peter 
Cooper. lie became a director of the Cooper, 
Hewitt Electric Company, of Cooper, Hewitt, 
and Coni})aiiy, and of other corporations; was 
made a trustee of Cooper Union, and of the 
House of Rest for ConHUin])tivcs; and is known 
as the inventor of the ('oopor Hewitt merciuy 
vapor electric lamp, the Coo])er Hewitt mercury 
vapor rectifier — ^\vhich reduced by more than 
half the amount of a])paratus neecled to (diange 
alternating current to direct storage batteries — 
and several mechanical appliances. In 1014 he 
announced that he had made an im])ortant ad- 
vance in the fi<‘ld of wireless telegraphy, as one 
result of his 18 years’ study of mercury vapor 
in a vacuum. 

HEWa:.ETT, Maurice Henry (IHOl- ). 
An English novelist, born in London and edu- 
cated there. He was called to the bar in 1801 
and in 1800 was made Keeper of the Land Rev- 
enue Records and Enrollments. He gained his 
reputation in 1808 with a romance entitk‘d 
Tho Forest LoiPars. Ois other books include; 
Earthwork out of Tusoaivy (1805) ; Tho Masqm 
of Dead Florentines (1805) ; i^ongs and Medita- 
tions (1807); Pan and the Young Shepherd 
(1808) ; I At tie Novels of Ualg (1800) ; Fiehard 
Yea-and-Nag (1000); New Canterhurg Tales 
(1001), short stories exquisite in sentiment and 
execution; The QueeiYs Quair (1004) ; The Road 
in Tuscany (2 vols., 1004); Fo7id Adventures 
(1905); Fool Errant (1005); Works (10 vols., 
1905); Tho Stooping Lady (1007); Brazenhead^ 
the Great (1011); Mrs, hanealot: a Oomedy of 
Assumptions (1012); liondish; A Study in 
Prodigality (lOli^) ; Lope of Proserpine (1910) ; 
short stories and sk(d,<'.heH. TRnvlett aehievtul 
success in various kinds of fiction. In novels 
like The Rarest fjOverSf Rickard Yea^amLNay^ 
and The Quccufs QuaiVy and in c<‘rtain of his 
short stories, he essay <‘d historical ronumee and 
surpassed his conti^mporaries in ittt<‘r()reting 
mediicval and renaissance tlmught and senti- 
ment. The Fool Errant, witii its intimate tran- 
scripts of the ins and outs of Italian social life 
in the early oighte«*nth (umtury, and with its 
substitution of the rc>man<*e of elucaiuTy for 
tho romance of violence, exemplifies liis skill in 
the picaresque story; and The Stooping Lady, 
with its background of early Tunete<mth-eentufy 
struggles for reform and its general modernity, 
is representative} of the Hewl(‘tt who has road 
Meredith and taken a leaf from his book. At 
Ms best Hewlett is master of a style that is 
picturesque, quaint, impassioned, and impre^s- 
siVe; but his manner is often strained — even 
tortured, fantastic, and full of conceits. Arti- 
ficiality is imhicd of the essence of him, and ho 


will probably b<‘ rein(‘mb(*re(l ratluT as a land- 
scape and li'gure ])aiuter than as a penetrating 
analyst of nioiivt* or creator of eharaebT. 

HEXAOHORP, hr‘ks'a-kr>r<l (from (Jk. 
hex, six + xopSi?, chordvy chord). In nu'diieval 
music, hoxacliord denotes the six diatonic de- 
grees of which (^uido formed his scab*, b(‘tter 
known by the six syllables, ut, n‘, mi, fa, sol, la, 
to which tlie scuh* was sung. See (ilAMUT. 

HEX'ACORALa:.A (Neq-Lat., from (Jk. 
hex, six -f- KopdWiov, liOrallion, coral). A siih- 
class of zoanthariau corals, so annual l>y Hacckcd 
hocausti the radiating septal Avails of the f>olyps 
are anrang(‘(l .in series of six or miiltipl<‘s of 
six. Recent researches Iiave sliown that, tli(‘ 
Hexacoralla constitute an ariitieial group. Set* 
Coral. 

HEX'ACTIHEL'LIPA (Neo-Lai. nom. pi., 
from Gk. hex, six + AktIs, aktis, ray). One 
of the two orders of silict'ous sponge!;^ {wp, 
Sponge), compri.sing those with six-rayed sili- 
ceous spicules; tluy live at consid(*rahle (hq)ths 
and include the glass sponge* {Eu pier tel la) and 
other hyaline forms. The oilu*!* order is Hessmo- 
spongia*, including “Silicispojigia* elevoid of six- 
rayed si)iculcs.” The group is an ancii‘nt oiu*, 
present in geological formations frotti the* Ordo- 
vician down to present tiines. llemains attrib- 
uted to this group occur in j>n*-(Jambrian rocks 
at St. ♦lolm, N. B. 

HEX'AGOH (Lat. hexagonum, from (Jk. 
ywvop, from hex, nix -f- ytavLa^ ydnia, angle*). 
A geometric iigure^ of six siele's. \Vht*n the} siele's 
and angles are* re‘Hp(‘etiv(4y (‘(pial, the* lie»xag(m 
is said to be regular. If a re'gular !H‘xagem is 
inscribed in a circle, each side* is equal to t-he* 
radius of tlie circle, ami by joining the angular 
jmints to the eemtre* of the} circle* six <*(juilate*ru,l 
Iriangles arc fe)rtm}d. nene‘e the* p<*riinet(*r of 
the cindo may be^ divieled into six e*(|ual parts 
by laying oil* in 8Ucce*ssion six chords, e*a,ch 
eepial to the raelius. Eae*h angle of a regular 
he.xagon is eepial te) 120®, and the sum e)f all tlm 
angles of any he^xagon is equal te) 7‘ii)®. Se*e} 
PoLYeiON ; 1 1 EXAO RA M . 

HEXAGONAL SYSTEM. S(*<* Outhtallckj- 
rapuy; Plate of Guyutal Eokms. 

HEX^AGBAM (from Gk. itiaypdiApaTOi:, hexa- 
gram mates, cemsistiug of six lette*rH, fre>iu Hi, 
he,v, six -f ypdypa, gramma, leUe*r). MrsTre. 
In 1080 J^ascal, at the age* of HI, peiblishevl the 
proof of the iJroposition that the thrt*e pairs of 
op])OHitei Hide*H of a hexagon — or hexagram ma 
mystieum, as he t(‘nn(‘(l it — inH(*ribed in a eiemie, 
iniersect in coIline*ar pe)intH. ’'rius as a 

fundanumtal laropositiem of mo<h‘rn ge*om(*try, 
and its re*eiproeaJi is Brhmedmn’s tlie*on‘in, ilnii 
the} lines joining the pairs of o[>poHite ver- 
tie<}s of a lu»xagon cire*umscrihed about a (temic 
are eoimurrent. See Gonouhrencie; Hexaoon. 

HEX'AHE^HBON (from (Jk. hex, six + 
Hdpa, hedra, base) . A solid geometric figure of 
six faces. A regular he^xahedron is called a 
cube. The square of th<} edge* of a re'gular he*xa- 
liedron is one-third of the sepiare of the diameter 
of the cirejumwrilied sphere*, and heme^e* the dinin- 
oter of a sphere is to the side of the re*gular 
inseribed hexalH*dron as VT'm to 1. He*e* Gube; 

POLYtrEDRON, 

HEXAMOETEB (Lat., from (3k. hex, six 
4* p^rpop, matron, measure). Tlu} name of a 
verso composed of six f(H‘t or ine'asureH. The 
name ''hexameter’' usually retfejrs to tho dactylic 
hcsxametor, the heroic or epic verse of ilie Greeks 
and Romans, tho best examples of which are 
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Homer’s Odt/ftsci/ and Iliad or Vergil’s lEneid. 
The last foot of every verse must be either a 
spondee (two long syllables, as in anno) or a 
trochee (a long and a short syllable, as in 
quahs), and the penultimate must be a dactyl 
( a long and two short syllables, as in tcgwitnd ) . 
ITie rest may be either dactyls or spondees. 
Thus constructed, the verse is called dactylic. 
Homer olfers a regular dactylic hexameter in the 
verse ; 

deivTj I 8k K\ay | yri yever’ | dpyvpe | oio /St | oto. 
Vergil gives this example: 

Tlt^rS ( tu pata 1 rSca ( bans sub I tegminS | fagi. 

Tlie dactylic hexameter has often been employed 
in modern poetry, especially in English and in 
German. Thus, in Longfellow’s Evangeline, we 
read these lines: 

This is the I forest nrim j eval. The \ murmuring | pines 
and the | hemlocks 

Bearded with | moss and with | garments 1 green, indis I tmet 
in the I twilight, 

Stand like I Drmds of | old with J voices sad and pro | phetic, 
Stand like 1 harpers 1 hoar with 1 beards that 1 rest on 
their I bosoms. 

And Klopstock’s^ Afdsstas begins with the line: 

Sing’, un 1 sberbhche 1 Socle, der | siindigen | Menschheit Er j 
losung. 

The last line of the Spenserian stanza consists 
of an iambic hexameter; thus: 

And often knocket his brest, as one that did repent. 

See Versification. 

HEXAMETHYLENE TETBAlVtEN’E. See 
Fobmaldeiiydb. 

HEXAMETHYLElSriN. See Urotropin. 
HEX'APLA (Gk. ^laTrXa, sixfold). The name 
given to the work compiled by Origen for the pur- 
pose of restoring the purity of the earliest Greek 
version of the Old Testament, usually called the 
Septuagint, and bringing it into closer agreement 
with the original Hebrew. (See Bible, heading 
Versions.) It consisted of a six-column text: 
(a) the Hebrew text; (6) the same text trans- 
literated into Greek charaeters; and the Greek 
translations of ( 0 ) Aquila; {d) Syminachus; 
(e) the Septuagint; (/) Theodotion. In case 
of a number of books, Origen added comparisons 
with three other Greek translations. The omis- 
sions in the Septuagint were generally supplied 
from Theodotion and marked by an asterisk, 
while additions in the Septuagint, as compared 
with the Hebrew text, were indicated by an 
obelisk. In consequence, however, of the neglect 
of these distinguishing signs in manuscripts of 
the Hexapla, great confusion arose, so that it 
has been well-nigh impossible to recover the 
original Septuagint text. Tlie Hexapla, as a 
whole, has long been lost; several editions of 
those fragments which it has been possible to 
recover, have been printed; that by the Bene- 
dictine MontfauQon (2 vols., Paris, 1713), which 
retains, so far as it was retained in the manu- 
scripts, the arrangement and even the asterisks 
and obelisks of Origen, long enjoyed high favor, 
but is now superseded by the admirable edition 
of Frederick Field (2 vols., Oxford, 1867-75), 
with- additions and supplements by Pitra in 
Analecta ^acra Spicilegio Solesmensi, vol. iii 
(Paris, 1883). See Origen. 

HEXAP'OEA (Neo-Lat. nom pi., from Gk. 
iidirovs, having six feet, from heoj, six + tto^s, 
pous, foot). The name of a class of arthropods, 
the insects, equivalent to Insecta. 

HEXATEUCH, hgk^sa-tuk (from Gk. hea, 


six + Teuxoy, teuchos, implement, book). A term 
used to denote the first six books of the Bible, 
viz.. Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deu- 
teronomy, and Joshua. While Pentateuch (q.v.) 
as a title of the five books ascribed to Moses, 
and Octateuch as a designation of these with 
Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, go back to antiquity, 
llcxateuch is a modern term that has come into 
vogue chiefly through Kuenen and Wellhausen. 
It represents a critical view, according to which 
the Book of Joshua was compiled from the same 
sources as the Pentateuch and once formed with 
it a separate work. See Ezra; Pentateuch; 
and the articles on the individual books. 

HEXHAM, heks'am. A market town in 
Northumberland, England, on the Tyne, 21 
miles west of Newcastle (Map* England, D 2). 
It has the interesting twelfth-century abbey 
church of St. Andrew, erected on the site of a 
structure built by St. Wilfrid about 075, the 
crypt of which was recently discovered. Hex- 
ham with Newcastle constitutes a Roman 
Catholic diocese. The manufactures consist of 
gloves and other goods; coal and barytes are 
mined, and market gardening is carried on in 
the vicinity. The town was the scene of a 
Lancastriaii defeat in 1404. Pop., 1901, 7071; 
1911, 8417. Consult: James Eaine, TJie Priory 
of B exham: Its Chroniclers, Endowments, and 
Annals, Surtees Society (London, 1 864-05) ; 
James Hewitt, Hexham and its Antiquities 
(Hexham, 1879) ; Bateson and Hinds, History 
of Northumberland, vol. iii (Newcastle-on-Tync, 
1896). 

HEY, hi, Julius (1832-1909). A German 
singing teacher, important for his efiorts to 
further Wagner’s views on vocal training. He 
was born at Irmelshausen and studied music 
under F. Schmitt and F. Lacbner. He was in- 
troduced to Wagner by King Louis IT and, in 
connection with the Munich School of Music, 
attempted a revolution of the national system 
of singing. His attempts failed, and on Wag- 
ner’s death, in 1883, he retired from public life 
to complete his work on singing, Dcutschcr CJe- 
sang sunt erricht (1886). Although unsuccess- 
ful in his eJGTorts to overturn the existing meth- 
ods of voice culture, Hey exercised a powerful 
influence on the contemporary schools of sing- 
ing, and was one of the most successful i)raV 
tical teachers of his day. He also published a 
valuable book on musical interpretation, en- 
titled Richard Wagner als Vortragslcunstler 
(1908). 

HEY, Wilhelm (1790-1854). A German 
fabulist. Ho was born at Lcina, was educated 
at Jena and Gottingen, and successively became 
pastor at Tottelstadt (1818), court preacher at 
Gotha, and district church superintendent at 
Ichtershausen. His more famous works, issued 
anonymously, Funfssig Fabeln filr Kinder (1833) 
and Nooh fiinf&ig Fabeln (1837), were followed 
by poems called Er^sdhlungcn aus dem Lcben 
Jesu (1848). Consult F. Bonnet, Dcr Fabel- 
dechter W. Hey (1886), and Theodor Hansen, 
Wilhelm Hey (Gotha, 1886). 

HEY'BTJBN, Weldon Brinton (1852-1912). 
An American legislator, born in Delaware Co., 
Pa. After receiving an academic education he 
was admitted to the bar in 1876, practiced law 
in Pennsylvania and at Shoshone, Idaho, and, 
entering polities, was a delegate to the Republi- 
can national conventions of 1888, 1898, and 
1900. He was defeated for Congress in 1898 by 
a fusion of Democrats, Populists, and Silver Re- 
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publicaiiH, Imt in Jl!)03 was to the Soiiato, 

and in was rnolocicHl for iho torin <‘iulmg 

1935. Kxtroiiiely ooiiBtTvativn in x*(*^.?iircl io in- 
novations in mcthocls of ^^ov<M'nnK‘nt, aud^ an 
ardont supporter of ‘^staiicl-pat” r<‘pul)licanism, 
bo was c'S])ccially proniinout just btdore bis 
death booaiiHO. of ins o[)|)osition^ to a cou- 
#<rossional inquiry into 1012 canij)ai^n contribu- 
tions, He was the only S(‘nator io be cbairinau 
of two important conimittei's — tli<» ccmiinittcai 
on maniifaetiiros and tlH‘ joint eoiniiiiticc on tbo 
revision of tlie buvs of ibe Hnilt^l States. 

HEYBEBKANB UlSTB BEK LASA, bi'^de- 
brAnt pnt der la'za, Taswilo von (1818-90). A 
German authority on cbesB, l)t)ru at Potsdam. 
He was for a tim<‘- German Ambassador to 
Copen ba^if(‘n. ^i'ho possessor of one of the largest 
libraries on ebess in the world, he w'Tote the 
JJandbiiah dca HchacfispicUiH^ which a]q)eared 
nndcT ilic name of Hilgiier, with -wliom be began 
the work, and JjoUfadou filr i^chavh spieler ((>tb 
ed., ltS04). With Frank lie edited the old 
Portuguese w'ork on the game by Bamiano 
(1857). TTis last work was Zur Gesehivhlc iind 
Jjitteratvr des Hchaehspiels b\)rseliim(ieii (1897). 

HEYBEMAlSriSr, bPde-man, JTkinkicu (1842- 
89), A (3eriuau elasaioal arcbieologist. lie. was 
born at Greifswald and studied at Tubingen, 
Bonn, (jlreifswald, and Berlin. Bis speoialiy, 
the study of vases, took him to Italy and Oreee.e, 
and in 1809 be beciame instructor in are.l neology 
at the University of Berlin. Five years after- 
ward be went to llallcj as jirofessor of arclneol- 
ogy. Most of Ilia writing was for the journals 
Ahiali deW JnsHUdo^ ArcMologische ZeUwi</, 
and Zeitschrift Jilr hiUiende K'mst. Among Ills 
other works are: ihiipersis (18(i()); (h’ioahisaho 
VasvnhiUicr (1870) ; Die \'asens<(inm(mi(fm des 
Mfisco S^a:3ionele Ncdpel (1872); Tcrraholirti 
(tils (feiii- Ml/ SCO Naaionalc hu Sfoapol (1882); 
Dionysos' Gchuri nnd KindUeit (1885); lUtriscn 
Antikcn (1887). 

HEYBEN, bidden, Ai)OLI<’ (1888- ). A 

(■io.rnuin architia't, born at Krxdeld, pupil of 
HcblUter in BitIiu, xvIku’c ho work<‘d ul. Urst 
independently, but afiiu’ 18(»8 was associaicHl 
witli Walter Kylbnann in tin* (‘n’ctiou of im- 
portant structures there and in other eiti<is of 
(Jermany. Ib^ also e.\t‘eulc'd a grt^at deal of 
deeorativ<‘ work and strongly iiitiueiiced the 
(l(w<‘lopni<‘nt of iiuliistrial art by bis mjuierouH 
designs in this braiicii. 

HETBBIT, Auouht von (3 827- 97). A Ger- 
man biHiorical ami mural paiukT, born at liri^s- 
laii. After several yi^ars spent in mining, lu' 
gave it up for art and studied in Ib^rliu with 
llolbcin and Hte/L^ck and in Paris with (Hijyi’xi 
and Couture. 11 is “Wt. Barbara, Patron Sa*int 
of MincTs’' was awarded a gold medal in tin* 
Salon of 3808. Aiming Jiis paintings anj; “Tim 
Mooting of Luilim* and Georg von Frundsberg 
at the Biot of Worms, 3523” (18(Hi), Ger- 
manic Museum, lSFm*<‘mberg; “Morning Festival** 
(3870), National Gallery, Berlin; “Hide of tlie 
Vall^yries** (1872), owiuhI liy the (brniau Kni- 
peror; “Tb(‘. Kcscue of Witticli” (3880), Karls- 
ruhe Gallery; mural (b'l'onitions an ilie City 
Ibill aaid the National Academy of Berlin, wherii 
he. professor of the history of costume from 
1882 to 1898. Among his writinga are: IHg 
freieht (f<er enropdisohon KtiUimnilkcr (1889); 
tbejininots* fairy tales, A^ns dt*r fmfe (1878), 
ana Dip Pc^rhm (1881), Ulustraied by bimsdf. 

SSBXBEISf, I^iwuuiou Auuuht Von (1780- 
3853 ). German poet, Iiorn at Kerfken, near 


IIcil.sl)(‘rg, in Fast Prussia, and (‘dueal.ed at 
Kbnigslierg, Ilmliii, ami Gbttiug(‘u. lie. wrote 
some liramas, unsuccessful on th<‘ stagt* and now 
forgotien, but was suecc'.Msful as a uriier of 
p(M‘tic (ai<‘s, th(‘ l)i‘s(. known of wlfudi arc: Dir 
(UtUtom (1825); lU'qinald (IHol); Das WoiL 
der Frau (184:1; 2;id <‘d., 1881); f>er Mmsfer 
von Ispahan (1850); Die KomyshuuD ilNol). 
IHs (IcdicJito (1852) conta.ins bis besi. work. 
(Viiusult Ab‘\is (bibricl, D. ion Jleifden (Bres 
lau, 1901). 

HEYBE3Sr, riAN VAN uuk ( 10:i7 1712). A 
Dutch architectural painter. (b‘ was bom at 
Gorkuin, where lie studied wdtli a glass j)amler. 
Then be settled in Amsb'nlam and lH‘gan to 
paint views of eiiii^s, cliurclu'S, ami public 
sipiares. Most of nic‘ iigures w*ere sujipro'd by 
Adrian van der Vidde, after whose dealli in 
1()72 Ileydmi found b‘SH tins' for painting, 
hawing invented a mwv kind of fin* engine and 
been aippointed bead of tin* fin* d(‘part immt of 
Amsterdaun. Among tb(‘ six pictures by him 
in ibe Naitional (billery, London, ai*** “A Sir(‘(‘t 
in Cologne” and the “llousi' in ilu' W'ood, at 'riu‘ 
Ibiguc” (wluM’e tln‘ world’s first pi‘a<‘e confer 
ence was held). Df ilu' tbr<‘(‘ iu the Loiivns one 
illusiraiii'S tli<' “City Ilnll of Anist(*nlani.“ All 
of bis paintings an' diminutive in si/.e. lie bad 
tbo finest siaisc of p<‘rHp<'ctiv<‘ aiml paiid smdi 
HcnqmlouH attention io ib'tail that liis works 
an' valuable as historical dticunienis. lb* eoii!<l 
not paint trees w'ell, but had gooil feiding for 
values and atmosphere. 

HEYBEN, Omi (1820 97). A German liU 
torieal and portrait paintiT, born at l>uelu‘n»w, 
Pomerania. He was a pupil of Wneb and Kloe- 
her at tin* Berlin Acailemy (from LS-jdi, then 
of Oogniet in Paris (1847' 48), ami later <'on' 
tinned his stiidii's imbqiendcmtly in Italy ( I 80 O 
54). Altiumgli Die bulk of his work is ilevoiisl 
io ibe delineation of national bisf-ory. In* also 
painted religions subjeets, gmire himou'S, and 
landseapeH, iiesides many portrait s. From b».-< 
sojourn in Italy dates “dob uml Iiis Friends,” 
Stettin Museum; followc'd after bis refurn by 
“Foundation of Greifswald Uuivi'rsity, I lo.i” 
(1850), in Uie Aula of tiie Cniversity; “Duke 
lioguslav X on bis Pilgrimage to dm'UHalein 
Attackt'd by Pirates, 1497,” St-(*ttiu Mus(nuu; 
“Fii'kl Marshal Sebwerin in tlu‘ Battb» of 
Prague,’’’ Ikiyal Padacis Bi'idin. d’lie Austro- 
Prussian War, in wliieh ht‘ took [mvt in the suib' 
of Crown Prince Freibuiek William, brought 
“The. Batilelb'bl of Krmiggrili«” (1808), Na- 
tionu! Gallery, Berlin, and tlins' episoib'S in the 
battb' of KoiiiggrilU, all owned liy the German 
Fnipenir, and several reminiscenci's of Urn 
Franco 43ennan War of 3870 73, in which Ue 
also accompanied the army, “l^]mperor William 
T Visiting the. Wouiule<l,“ in ib<* National Gallmy 
of Versailles, is <‘HptH>iaUy nob*vvortby, A visit 
to the lOast in 1809 resulted in w'vcrai genre and 
landscape H<*enes from ilie Nib*, and for the 
Dankeskirclu' in Berlin be exi'cuted tin' mural 
paintings of “The Ijast Kupp<>r,” “I’lie AdorU' 
tion of ilie Magi,*’ and “Tin' li(*surrect4ou” 

(18h:d. 

HEYBBICH, liPdrlK, Guhtav Moiutz ( 1820 
85). A German poet, born at Dri'Htlen and 
educated at Leip/dg and at Bt'rlin, Ilis (irin- 
eipal works am the tragedii's Tlhtriiis ihtte- 
(thus and Deonore non Dorivyal (1801); the 
farc<‘ Prius Lwsehen (1801); ami a. <*olb»{*titm 
of poems, Honnmsehiin nuf ihtnkUun Pfadv 
(1809). 
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HEYBT, lilt, August, Baron^ von oer 
(ISO I '74). A Pnrssiiui administrator, tie was 
horn at IClhorfold, \vb<‘r<‘ with his two hrotliors 
ho oarriod on the hanking businoss founded by 
his father. After an (‘xtended trip tlirough 
England and Erance lie was elected a deputy 
in 1S47 and a member of the National Assem- 
bly in 1848. Tn the latter year he became Min- 
ister of Trade. Three years afterward he was 
made diri'ctor of the Prussian Bank. His cabi- 
net post lie held through the period of reaction, 
as liis politics wore not extremely radical, in 
1802 he became Minister of Einanec in tbe 
ilohenlohe-ltzeiiplitz cabinet and attempted to 
please botli sides in the growing conflict between 
'orown and legiKlaturc*. He ri'tired on Bismarck’s 
assumption of control later in the year, but was 
recalled in 1800 to the Baine post to face the 
question of raising funds for the war with 
Austria. He clashed with the Diet, but held his 
jdace until 1800. 

HEYDUK, hi'dnk, Adolf (1835- ). A 

noted Czech poet, born at Ileichenburg and 
educated at Briinn and Prague. After 1860 
he was professor in the Realscliule at Pisek. 
Heyduk draws liis inspiration from folk poetiy. 
Uis poems, mostly lyric, but many in the idyl- 
lic manner, include among others: Lesni kviti 
(Forest Flowers, 1875) ; D^evorubco (The Wood 
Cutter, 1882); Cymbal a husle (1876), which 
deals with the Slovaks; Pisne (Songs, 1885) ; 
%aiHil6 linty (Blown Leaves, 1886) ; Na vlnaoh 
(On the Waves, 1800) ; Boliat^fi (Heroes, 
1804) ; Deduv odkm (Grandfather’s Bequest, 
1880). 

HEYERr, hi'er, Gustav (1826-83). A distin- 
guished German forester, son of Karl Justus 
Heyer ((j.v.)* He was born at Giessen and 
studied at the University of Giessen, where at 
the age of 27 he became professor of forestry. 
In 1808 he was 'appointed director of the Acad- 
<»my of Forestry at Miinden, a post which lie 
rcsign(‘d in 1878 to accept a professor’s chair 
in the University of Muiuc)i. From 1850 to 
1878 he edited the Allyemeino Forst und Jagd- 
caitung. Among his many works on forestry 
may iie mentioned: LcJirb^ich der forstfichen 
Uodcnlmnde und KHmaiologie (Erlangen, 1850) ; 
Anleitatvig !::ur Waldwcrtreohnung (4tli ed., Leip- 
zig, 1802) ; JIandhuch der jorstUchen Statik 
(ib., 1871). 

HEYER, Kabl Justus (1797-1850). A 
noted (h*nnan forester. He was born at Bes- 
HUTigeii near Darmstadt, studied at Giessen and 
at Tharand, and at the age of 21 took active 
part in practical forestry, especially in the 
vicinity of Darmstadt, where he was’ then lec- 
turing on forestry. In 1825 he was appointed 
instructor in the school of forestry at the 
University of Giessen, whci'e, after having been 
also prac'tical forester for Count Erbach-Fiir- 
stenau for four years, commencing in 1831, he 
became professor* of forestry in 1835, a post he 
held until his death. During his ineumbeney 
he made many interesting contributions to the 
subject of forestry, in recognition of which a 
monument was erected in his honor at Giessen 
in 1802. Among his works may be mentioned: 
Beilrage leur ForsUoissenschaft (Giessen, 1842 
and 1847) ; Anleitung zu forst ft tatischen Unier- 
snoMcngen (ib., 1840) ; Der Waldhau Oder die 
Forstproduktcnnucht (IfCipzig, 1854; 4th ed., by 
Richard Hess, 1801-93). 

HEYLLI, a'yf*', Edmond- Antoine Poinsot, 
called Georges d’ (1833-1902). A French bib- 
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liographer and <*diioi Ilo was horn at Nogont- 
sur-Seine and in 1877 Ix^eame chief of ih<* I>n- 
I’oau of th(‘ Legion of Honor Tie is liest known 
as a collector of anecdotes about eelehriti(‘H, Louis 
XV, Count(‘Ss dll Bairy, Mademoisello Emih' 
de Girardiu, Marshal Ney, Madame Uachel, and 
others, and published a niimhcn* of hooks, such 
as Le scandalc au theatre (1804) ; Diotionnairc 
dcs pseiidonymes (1807), of which a third and 
(‘nlarged edition came out 20 years later. He 
founded (1870) the (Jazetle AnecdoUque, Litta- 
raire, Tliedtrale, brought out curious editions 
of Manon Lescaut and of Paul et Ytryi'irie, and 
collected a number of interesting documents re- 
lating to the War of 1870 and the (lommune. 

HEYLYH, hi'lin, or HEYJLHST, Peter (1000- 
62). A Church of England divine. He was 
born at Burford in Oxfordshire, Nov. 20, 1000. 
He studied at Oxford and through the interest 
of Laud, in wliose theory of church and king he 
devoutly believed, was appointed chaplain in 
ordinary to King Charles in 1630. Subsequently 
he held a variety of livings, Imt was deprived 
of them during the period of the Commonwealth 
and lived in poverty and partial blindness, but 
continued bis bitter anti- Puritan controversies. 
At the Restoration lie was made stibdoan of 
Westminster as a rewatd for his literary services 
to the royal cause. He died in Loudon, May 8, 
1602. Heylyn was a very voluminous contro- 
versial writer, but his works are of no value 
now, except as illustrative of the ag(‘ in which 
he lived and the High Church Royalist iiarty to 
which he belonged. For In's life, consult Robert- 
son in his edition of Heylyn’s Fvclesia Rcsiau- 
rata, where the Life of liis son-in-law, Barnard, 
is I'eprinted (London, 1840). 

HEYN, or HBIJN, bin, Piet { 1578-1 620 ) . 
A Dutch admiral. Lie was born at Dolftshaven, 
near Rotterdam. Tn 1624 he engaged and ut- 
terly defeated the Portuguese in All Saints Bay, 
Brazil, and returned to Holland with an im- 
mense booty. Only two years after this he cap- 
tured, in the Bay’ of Matanzas, almost without 
a blow, the grand Spanish silver flotilla, the 
value of which was estimated at 12,000,000 
Dutch guilders. As a reward, he was named 
admiral of Holland, in 1020. Shortly after, ho 
met his death in a naval encounter off Dunkirk. 

HEYNE, hFne, Christian Gottlor (1729- 
1812). A German classical scholar, horn at 
Chemnitz in Upper Saxony, liis father was a 
poor weaver. The pastor of Chemnitz, himself 
very poor, had Heyne educated at a school in the 
suburbs, and afterward sent him to the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, where he suffered from extreme 
poverty. In 1753 he obtained a situation as 
copyist in the library of Count von Brilhl, then 
Prime Minister, at Dresden. While in this oflice, 
he prepared his edition of Tibullus, which ap- 
peared in 1755 and roused the admiration of 
Ruhnken, of Leyden. In 1756, unfortunately for 
Heyne, the Seven Years’ War broke out. Fred- 
erick the Great marched against Dresden and 
burned, among other things, the Briilil library, 
but not before Heyne had edited, from a codex 
there, the Fnchiridion of Epictetus; an edition 
of Lucian, however, which ho had nearly com- 
pleted, was destroyed. For some time he led a 
precarious life, being often without employment 
and without bread. In 1761 he married and 
supported himself as best he could by writing 
for the booksellers; in 1763 ho was appointed 
professor of rhetoric at Gbttingen on the rec; 
ommendation of Ruhnken. This closed his 
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period of misfortuiHi. Tlu' roRt of liis lon^ 
life was Hpt'iii iu comfort and prijfesHioiial 
activity. principal works of Jleyno, be- 

sides those iiieniioiu'd, are his editions of 
Vergil (1707; Gth ed., 180:i), Pindar (1774), 
Ax^ollodorus (1787), Pliny (1700), (.'oium and 
l^artheuius (1798), and Homer (8 vols., 1792; 2d 
ed., 1804). He published many translations, be- 
sides Bonie 10 or 12 volumes of minor works, of 
which six volumes were pnhlihbed^ separately 
under the title of Ofimntla AcatU'mioa (Gottin- 
gen, 1785-1812) ; and, finally, a great many re- 
views of i)ooks, <‘tc. (7000 piece.s or more in all) 
in the dotiingor iJelchrtc An^dgcn^ of whieli he 
was editor from 1770. In addition to this work 
he Ixacl a s<‘minar for the advanced study of phi- 
lology and classical antiquity, from which he 
sent forth no fewer than 135 professors. Con- 
sult: the Life of Tleyne by his son-in-law, Ludwig 
Heeren (Gottingen, 1813) ; Hermann Sauppe, 
(Jottingcr f*7*of cfifiorcn (ib., 1872) ; Carlyle’s 
essay, On the Life of llcgne; J. E. Sandy a. His- 
tory of Classical Scholarship, vol. iii (Cam- 
bridge, 1908), 

HEYISTE, MoiiTTZ (1837-1000). A Germanic 
philologist. He was born at WeisaenfelH, studied 
at Halle, and became instructor there in 1804, 
and assistant professor in 1800. Tn the follow- 
ing year he went to Basel as professor of German 
language and literaiiiro and in 1883 was ealh'd 
to a similar chair at Gottingen. His most widely 
known work is that in the continuation of 
Grimm’s Dentsohes Wdrterbueh (in which he 
edited the letters If, f, d, L, M, H, and part of 
8) and his own Deutsches Worterhuah (1800- 
05). More important possibly la his work in 
plionetics and old Germanic literature; Knrao 
Laut- nnd JHcxionslchro dcr aUgci^mmiscfum 
Dialchte (3d od,, 1880) ; AltsaoJmschc ttmd alt- 
medorfrankisohe (h'ammatik (1873); editions 
of Beowmlf (0th ed,, 18J)8; also a metrical trans- 
lation of Beowulf, 1898); a translation of the 
Jluodlieb (1897) ; of the Heliand (3d od., 1883) ; 
and A Itdcat'sch-latchmoha Spwhnannsgediohtc 
dcs sschntm ddhrhmderts (1900); and in an- 
tiquities, im Jlause (1881-83) and J^'ilnf 

Bucher deutschcr JIawdtcrtdmcr (1899-1901, 
the first two parts). Posilmmously ax)pear(‘d 
Das altdcu ischc liandwerh ( 1008 ) . 

HEY^LIK, liinafn, doiiANN (c.1425-90). A 
prominent theologian and hinnanist of tbo fif- 
teenth cciiitury, variously called a Lapida and 
hapidanus. lie strulied at Ltup/ag, Frcibui'g, 
Basel, and at Jhiris, where iu 1408 he was made 
rector of the univc^-rsity and in the siune year 
and in 1470 prior of the »Sorbonue. Aft<‘r tt‘aeh- 
ing at Basal and the new University of TObingcii 
(3478), he was preacher iu the cathedral of the 
former city (1484), but retired to a cloister 
throe years afterward. With Fidiei ho itxtro- 
<luced the art of printing in Paris (1470). Con- 
sult JPriodrich Fischer, Johannes IJoynlin, go- 
mmt a hapido (Basel, 1851). 

HBYHRICHS, hln^^rlKS, J. K The pseudo- 
nym of the Genuan author and rcfornier Jenny 
Hirsch (q.v.). 

HEYSE, hx^zo, JoiiANisr 0tmi8TiAN AinursT 
(1764-1829). A German grammarian and lexi- 
cographer, born at Kordhausen and edtieated at 
Gottingen, Tie taught at OUionburg, in his na- 
tive town, and in Magdeburg. TIis writings, 
practical rather than scholarly in nature, are; 
Allgsmcincs Frorndtoorterhuch {17th ed., 1802); 
DeuUohe Schulgrammaiih under the new title 
DmtsGhs Qrammatik (26th ed., by Lyon, 1000) j 


Dritfadvn cum Tfnterricht in dvr dviitsvhcn 
Spuivhc (27th ed., 1904). 

HEYSE, Kaui. WiLinoLM JjUdwkj ( 1797- 
1855). A (iiennau philologist, son of Johann 
(‘hristian Au/j;ust Ileyse, father of the (J(‘rman 
novelist I’aul Hcys<s born at Obhmburg. In 
ISIO ho began his studies of philology and lia- 
guisties uiultu* Boekb and Ho[)p at Ikudin, where 
li(* became assistant i)rof<*ssor of j>biloHophy in 
1829. His work at first wss mainly in Latin and 
(ilreek, but aft<‘r Ins fatlier^s dc^ath be took uj) 
Germanies as well, and revisi'd nmny of bis 
father’s works, (‘sp<*eially the Allgrmvirvs Frond- 
trdrterhuch, Ilis own works an*; H wndirhrivr- 
huch dvr dcutschcn Spracho (1833-19), both 
practical and scholarly; Aitsfkhrhvhrs hvhrhuvh 
dvr dcutsohen Hprtwhc (1838—19), popularizing 
the results of biatorlcal and comparative lin- 
gnistics; and System dcr Spravhirisscusvhaft, 
his most important work, edited by Steinthal 
(1850). 

HEYSE, Paul (1830-1914). A distinguished 
German author, the son of Karl Willn*] in Ludwig 
Jleyse, the lexicogrii[>her ((J.v. ), and Jiilii* Salo- 
mon, a distant relativi) of Felix Men(i<*lssohn. 
lie was bora in Berlin and was educated ih(‘re 
and at Bonn, wlun'c he began to spi*eiuli/A^ in 
Romance languag(‘s and lii(‘ratures under l)it‘Z. 
A stipend of 500 thaler enabled him to spi*n(l 
the year 1 852-53 iu study and travtd in Italy. 
Even earlier, howev(*r, lie had made his first 
dramatic effort on a subject whie.h the Uomaufie 
revival had made very ])opular, Frunvvsva da 
Himini (18.50). A fiitle later a[>p<*ar<'d his 
epics, Die BrUder (Berlin, 1852) ami Uriva (ib,, 
1851), which, when they were repnblisIuHi in 
1854, allied Geibel (<).v.) to secure n(‘ys(‘’s call 
to Munich (1854), to join the galaxy of poets 
at the court of King Maximilian. Here he made 
his liome for the rest of his life, with fr4*<iU(*nt 
visits to Italy, whosc^ culture influencA‘d all bis 
writing d(*e])ly. hi later life lie spent much of his 
time in Italy on the banks of Lak(^ Garda. He 
was imuobled in 1910 and in 1911 was awariled 
the Nobel prize for literature, lie di4*d in April, 
1914. The sum of Ibyse’s many and vjirU‘<l pro* 
ductions has made him a d<munant figure among 
German men of leii4*rH. ilis prosi* fiction has 
b(H*n chiefly in Urn sliapc^ of short Htori(*s (about 
105 in number), for which be came to hold a 
high position in German haters. Th(»se tales 
are models of their kind, niasterpiiK'cs in minia- 
ture, cameos in which (*v(Ty line heaves an im- 
pression. 5’he best collection of them is Das 
Such dor Fremdschaft (1883); the most fa- 
mous single e.xamplo is lAArmhlmta (1853). 
Ho also produced a few longer novids, tinged with 
radical thought on social and ndigious (mestionH, 
especially: Kinder der Welt (1873); Im Bara* 
diesCf (l*B7r5); and XJeher alien Qipfein (1895), 
pessimistic in temhmey, but fresh in style and 
gracefully light iu moveim^nt. A large number 
of lyric and <‘pic poems testify tt) a ripe culture, 
a warm imagination, ami a suavity of expression 
which at iim<*H sacrifices strength to swet*tiu^ss. 
1’he best known of his longer poems is the epi<s 
ThvMa (1858). fn Ms dramas (about CO in 
mimbor) ho set himself a high standard, al- 
though Im has not in any of tlxem attained the 
highest dramatic rank. They lack genuine dra- 
matic action. Die Sabinerinnen ('IStd)), Dudioig 
dcr Bayer (18(J2), and Ham Lange (1800) arc 
noteworthy among his plfiys; his later work in- 
cludes Maria von Magdala (1899), Das ver- 
sehlmerie Bild ssu Sais (1901), Der Hcilige 
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(1002), Ein KanacUer (1905), and Die Tochtcr 
der Hemiramis (1905), the first of which had a 
pronounced American success in 1902. Dra- 
matic sketches from ancient life appeared, as 
My then und Mystericn (1904). In collaboration 
with Kurz and Laistrer he collected and edited 
Der N ovellenschat^ des dcutschcn VolJces (1871 
et seq.), a large collection of the best German 
short stories, and Der N ovellenschatis} des Aus- 
lands^ a similar collection of short stories in 
other tongues. The latest edition of his novels 
appeared in 12 volumes (1902-12), of his short 
stories in 24 volumes (1904-10). His dra- 
matic writings are contained in 34 volumes 
(1864-1903). His reminiscences, Jugenderin- 
nerungen und Behenntnisse, appeared (vol. i) in 
1901; vol. ii in 1912. Consult: Georg Brandes, 
Modeme Geister (Frankfort, 1887) ; Otto Kraus, 
Paul Heyses Novellen und Romane (ib., 1888) ; 
Friedrich Kummer, Deutsche Literaiurgeschichte 
des 19. Jahrhunderts (Dresden, 1909); Erich 
Petzet, Patd Eeyse als Lyriker (ib., 1913) ; 
A. H. Biese, Deutsche Literaiurgeschichte (Mu- 
nich, 1913), 

HEYWARD, hiVwerd, Thomas, Jk, (1746- 
1809). An American jurist, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. He was born 
on the estate of his father, a wealthy planter of 
St. Luke’s, S. C., and was educated in his 
native parish and in London, where he went to 
finish his la%v studies. His observations there 
and in other parts of Europe sent him home with 
strong republican ideas. From 1775 to 1778 he 
represented North Carolina in the Continental 
Congress; he became a judge of the civil and 
criminal court in his native province in 1780, 
was a captain of artillery in the war, and be- 
came a prisoner of the British at the surrender 
of Charleston. He was a member of the State 
convention for framing a constitution in 1790 
and retired into private life the following year. 

HEY WOOD, ha'wiid. A town and municipal 
borough in Lancashire, England, on the Roach, 
9 miles north of Manchester (Map: England, 
D 3 ) . It owes its present enterprise to the father 
of the first Sir Robert Peel, who first introduced 
manufactures. It is an important centre of the 
cotton manufacture, has extensive iron and brass 
foundries, boiler-making, steam-locomotive, and 
chemical works. It possesses handsome churches 
and other fine buildings. Coal is mined in the 
neighborhood. The municipality provides water, 
gas, markets, baths, fire brigade, technical school, 
free library, hospital, cemeteries, and owns a 
spacious park and recreation ground. It was in- 
corporated in 1881. The corporation is composed 
of a mayor, six aldermen, and 18 councilors. 
Pop., 1901, 25,458; 1911, 26,697. 

HEYWOOD, John (e.l497-c.l680). An Eng- 
lish author, sometimes called “The Old Epigram- 
matist.” The place of his birth has not been 
definitely ascertained, but it was probably Lon- 
don or North Mimms, Hertfordshire. •At an 
early age he came to court, introduced, according 
to some traditions, by Sir Thomas More; and 
the “Book of Payments” of Henry VITI shows 
him to have been in the royal service in 1515, 
probably as a singer and a player on the virgin- 
als. He found great favor at the courts of Ed- 
ward VI and Mary, where his quickness at repar- 
tee and his witty imagination, besides the 
literary flavor of his writings, made him the 
superior intellectually of the usual court jester. 
Shortly after the accession (1558) of Queen 
Elizabeth, he withdrew to Malines, Belgium. Of 


his, liter aiy remains the first chronologically 
were five Interludes, printed between 1533 and 
1569. There are frequent plagiarisms from 
Chaucer; but they contain some original humor 
and vigorous satire, and the scmidramatic form 
in which they are cast places them among the 
precursors of English comedy. A more ambi- 
tious but less successful production was The 
Spider and the FHe, which was printed in 1556. 
Written partly as a compliment to Queen Mary 
for her theological attitude, it represented Roman 
Catholics as the flies and Protestants as the 
spiders, with the Queen as the housemaid wield- 
ing her destroying broom. His best-known and 
most popular writings were the Epigrammes, 
the first extant edition of which bears the date 
1562. The Interludes included : A mery Play he- 
tioeeen the Pardoner and the Frere, the Curate 
and Ecyhour Pratte (1533) ; A mery Play be- 
tween Johan the Eushande, Tyh the Wife, and 
Syr Ban the Priest ( 1533) ; The Four P's ( 1569) ; 
The Play of the Wether ( 1533) ; and The Play of 
Love. His other works besides those mentioned 
were A Dialogue on Wit and Folly (reprinted in 
1846) and another dialogue larded with prov- 
erbs and epigrams (reprinted in 1867), both 
of which appeared in 1562, and several ballads. 
Consult: J. 0. Halliwcll, Dictionary of Oid Eng- 
lish Plays (London, 1860) ; Sharman’s Introduc- 
tion to an edition of the Proverbs (ib., 1874) ; 
J. A. Symonds, Shakspere's Predecessors in the 
English Drama (new ed.. New York, 1900) ; Dra- 
matic Writings of John Eeytoood, edited by J. S. 
Farmer for the Early English Drama Society 
(London, 1905). 

HEYWOOD, Thomas (c.l575-e.l650) . A 
celebrated English dramatist and general writer, 
born in Lincolnshire. He seems to have studied 
at ^ Cambridge. By 1596 he was apparently 
writing for the stage, and two years later he 
was engaged by Philip Henslowe as an actor. 
Heywood was a most prolific writer. In 1619 he 
became one of the Queen’s players. In 1633 
he claimed to have had “an entire hand, or at 
the least a main finger,” in 220 plays. His 
career was not yet ended. Of these plays only 
24 are extant. The best of them is a domestic 
drama entitled A Woman Killed with Kindness, 
performed in 1603, This play brings us close to 
the heart of English middle-class life. Some- 
what similar to it is The English TraoeJfer 
(1633). Representative of his work in low life 
is The Wise Woman of Eogsdon (1638). There 
are three admirable comedies of adventure: The 
Captives (ed. by Bullen, 1885), The Fair Maid 
of the West, and Fortune hy Land and Sea. Be- 
sides his 220 plays, Heywood wrote many pag- 
eants, ^triumphs, elegies, a long heroic poem en- 
titled Troia Britannica, a universal chronicle 
history (1609); An Apology for Actors (1612; 
reprinted for the Shakespearean Society, 1841 ) ; 
Nine Books of Various History Concerning 
Women (1624) ; The Hierarchy of the Blessed 
Angels (1635); and much else. He also made 
translations from Sallust, Lucian, Erasmus, and 
others. He died about 1650. Consult: Dramatic 
Works (ed. by Pearson, 6 vols., London, 1874) ; 
Thomas Heywood, b. selection from his plays (ed. 
by J. A, Symonds and A. W. Verity, “Mermaid 
Series,” ib., 1888) ; Old English Plays (ed. by 
Bullen, vol. iv, ib., 1885) ; Ward, History of Eng- 
lish Dramatic Literature (New York, 1899); 
The Best Plays of Thomas Hey'ivood (ed. by 
A. W. Verity, ib., 1904). 

HEZ'EKI'AH (Heb. KhiMydh, Yahwe is my 
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isireT»^»ili) . of Jndali, son of Ahax. Ihs 

may in* a[)pro*\iimitc‘l v lK<‘d as 
from 7ir> to ()8(> ii.c. ilo asVoml(*<l iho Uiroiu* ;it 
an early ajjfe — probably loss Mum 20 and ap- 
pears to bav<‘, lu^en early indueiu-ed Iiy tb<* dis- 
courses of the pro])lu‘t Isaiah, tlirou^Ii whom it 
is sup]) 0 Bed that h(‘ was iudueed to remove from 
the cult at flernsahmi (*(‘rtain practices, sucdi as 
the worship of the brazen serptmi (2 Kinj»s xviii. 
3, 4). We ])(>ssess but little auihentie infonmi- 
tion about Ue/.ekiali’s rel<;n. The most imjjor- 
tant event was an invasion of Pah^stine by Sen- 
nacherib Kiii^ij of Assyria (701 n.c.). 

With the Indp of the cuneiform annals of Sen- 
nacherib W(^ can olitain a tolerably clear idea of 
this campai<>*n, which was ninhu’taken to olTscd. 
the eHorts of the Ohahhean Ivinf^% M(‘rodat*l!- 
Baladan (cf. 2 Kinji»’s xx. 12-10), to make alli- 
ances with nations to tin' west whom Assyria 
eiaime<l as vassals. Ih'zckiiih and otlier rnlers, 
such as the cdiiefs of the Pliilistiiu'S, of Edom, 
and of Moa-1), promised Merodach-Bahulan aid in 
makinjf Babylon indt‘pendeni of Assyria. Sen- 
nacherib, after overthrowinj:; Merodaeh-Baladan, 
proceeds to the W(‘st to wreak ven^jivaiicii on Ileze- 
kiah and his allies. TTe sncceods in ([tudlin^ the 
iiprisinj* and remo\t‘s those who had shown 
thciiiHelv(‘s ft^ithlesH to him. Sennacherib ad- 
VJUices witbin a few niih's of d<‘ruHalem, but, 
after exaciinp: a hc^avy trilmt<s withdraws with- 
out capturing** the tlud'jean caiiital (2 Kinj^s xviii. 
13). The Kin<? of Ekrou, Padi, who had Ih‘(‘U 
sent to Ilezekiiih in chains by the war party, 
is handed over to S<'nnacberib, who restores him 
to his throne. The tribute is forwarded by Ileze- 
kiah to Nineveh, ''rhe probable reason for ihe 
witbdraival was the rec(‘ipt of mwfl of the iimiir- 
rooiion of B(dibni in Babykniia, which obligtKl 
Sennacherib to return to bis land, cont<‘nt with 
having' once more ina<le his authority r<‘cognized 
in tin* west. It is not consid<*re<l probable that 
after this llezekiali ventured on any (auupaigns, 
so that the account (2 Kings xviii. 8} of a suc- 
cessful conflict witli the Philistiiu^s is ])rohafdy 
to be placed at tlu^ beginning of liis re.ign. Many 
scholars maiid.ain that it was on a HubscHpient 
expedition, lunirer tlu' <‘ikI of SeniuKdierib’s 
reign, that the catastrophe to his ainny occurred 
to which allusion is ^lad<^ in 2 Kings xix. 35, 
whert^ the arig(d of Yahw<» is said to hav<5 
sniit.ten 185,000 men, and also in Herodotus 
(ii, 141), where Setlios is said to hav'e been d<‘- 
livered h’oiu an attack by S(‘nnaeh<»rib, King of 
the Arabians and the Assyrians, by a iniiHi- 
tude of fndd mice <l<»v(mring all th<‘ <jniverH, 
bowstrings, juul shield thongs, so that th(> un- 
armed hosi. had lk‘n tlu‘ next morning. 
H<ih()H is probably anotln^r nanir^ for Tirliaka, 
who b(‘gan to ndgn c.OHO mo, A r(‘eently pul>- 
Ushod inscription of Seninudierib r<*f<‘rH to an 
invasion of Arabia after the <l(*stniction of Baby- 
lon in (180 B,o, hY<na certain rmti<a‘H (<*.g.. Prov- 
erbs XXV) it Mf(mhl tijipear that in his days von- 
siderable littn*ary activity pnwailed, though it is 
highly hnprol)abl(^ that (he King himsidf wrote 
anything. The song in Isaiah xxxviii, ascribed 
to the King as having b(H*n composed by him 
after a severe illiU'SH, belongs to the postexilie 
period, on th<^ cvidenct*. of the language and con- 
tents, and tht* entire story of this illness is prob- 
ably a bit of legfuidary lore that has found iia 
way into an historical narrative beeause it fitjrved, 
to illustrate the view taken by a later ago of 
Hexekiah, who had become idealisicd like David 
and Soloinpn into a model king. Consult the 


hisi.ories of Isrcel und the (*oun>u‘Ut‘n'i«s on (he 
Books Kings sum), espectaBy for Mie s<Miond 
invasion <n‘ S'‘nmn‘h<‘rib, It(>gers, “Sonnaehonb 
and dudah,” in Hfufdvnr 
(fi'irUhiivt. (({iessen. lOM). 

H. H. Tfie inidiils denoting (h(‘ anthoishifj of 
Helen Hunti 'ndc Piske, St‘<* .1 At'KSoN, Hki.kx P, H. 

HIAWATHA, iiiTi wuaiui. A (Mt\ and the 
county sent of Browsi (^o., Kans., 10 miles uovtii- 
W(‘st of Aieliis<m, on the Missouri Ibieilie and the 
St. tfoseph and Hrand Island lailroads (Mn|>; 
Kansas, i\ 3). It lias Hiawatha Academy and 
the Morrill Public Library, in a (hniegi<* library 
building. Tln^ city is chielly iniporiant a^ the 
coinunnadnl <*entrt‘ of a f<‘rMh‘ ai'rleuH ural (‘oun 
try, and has lunduT yards, grain elevait>rs. a, 
llour mill, foundries, nuudiim* shop‘>, tde. 'Plieta* 
ai'<^ rni!ni<dpa.l wa(<‘r works and two ehH‘irl(* Uidit 
plants, OIK" of wliieh is owned by the city. Hia- 
watha adopted tin* commission form of govern- 
mmii in HHd. Pop., 1001), 2820; lOlO, 207h 

HIAWATHA. A niirnitiv<‘ pomn by Henry 
U'adsworih Longfellow, fonnded on an Indian 
l<*g(‘ml preK<‘rved in SeboolerafMs th//c h*r- 
srnvrhcs, and iUnidit’Koi, <nui PrnHp<rU 

of tho Indian Trihofi nf (he [hulrd Ilow- 

ev<‘r, ibe miracnloiisly b(n*n h<*ro is detdntMMl to 
b(‘ an Iroquois and not an Ojibway, aeeording to 
otlier sources. Ijongbdiow adopti‘d tb(‘ nnda'i* of 
the Kinnish epic Kalvrafa ami was aecuseil of 
taking the entir<‘ plan from that poimi. Bid, lh(‘ 
incidents common to boili show imu'ely ilie re<mr 
nmee of early myths. 

HIB'BARD, Fuickuoun HAum-rrrsoN (181! 
05). An American Methodist Kpise«)pal clergy- 
man, born at Nc‘W Boelndle, N. He was tin* 
eighth son of tin* famous and t*ecei)tric Billy 
Ilibbard. Entering the ministry in 1830, he 
served four buins as [>r(*si<ling eider and was a, 
m<*mber of six gi'mmal <*onfererU'eM; was (*<litor 
of the Xorfdivrn (dtrisHan Adnoratr, Syraeuse, 
N. V„ for f<mr years; ami was the author of Hi 
volumes, the most important <»f which are: 
ChnHtian HnpUmi (1841 ; 23d ed.) ; htlontinv: I In 
Uvofjraphif and HUdv lliHionf (1850); Tha 
Pftitlmfi Vhronologivalhj Arvantjvd^ triih ffintind^ 
val fntwdnvtionn (1857); The iirlipion of 
Childhood (1804); ami a l»iographv of ilu‘ Ih‘V. 
Leonidas I.. Hamline (1880). 

HIB'BEN, doiiN Hitficit (1801- ). An 

Ameriean university prt»sident, IH* was linrn at 
Peoria, Ilk, and in’ 1882 graduated from Prinee- 
ton (Tniversity (Ph.l)„ 1803). He also studied 
at Primadou ’TIusdogical Seminary and at Mu; 
tbiiv<‘rsit,y of Berlin. Ordained to tin* Presby- 
terian ministry in 1887, he was ihenmfter jiasior 
at (Tiambersburg, Pa.., until IHOL He then took 
lip the t(‘aeliing of logi<‘ at Princidun, when* h<» 
was professor from 1807 until 1012, wlum la* was 
chosen president of ilu* nniv<‘rHity, B(*sid<*H 
editing the liporhn of ChiUmophff (12 vols,), ho 
is author of Indaetha Loplo (180(1) ; The Prob- 
lemH i*l' PMhhsophp (1808); I/eprrn hoffio 
(1002); fhdurlino Ao//i> (1005); The Phtlon- 
ophp of iho hlnligh'temnent (1000); t Ih'fvnHO 
of Prejndht\ and Other hlmtifH (lOU). 

HIBOSERT LECTtTRES, Tmc. A (s)iirse of 
leeiur<‘H given annually in London, <liseuHHtng 
some tinH(‘tth*(l problem in religion or the<jlogy. 
The lectur(‘H are snp])orted from a fund left l>y 
llolH‘rt iniibiu’t, a damaiea mercdiant, who died 
in 1840, heaving his ]>rop(Tty in trust for the 
promotion of Bcholarship, partictdarly among 
Unitarians, By a wise provisioti th<* tnisi<‘<*fi 
wer(» empowered to revisi* the terms of adminis- 
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tration from timo to time, and in the exerewe 
of this pt)wor they OHta])lishcd the Ifu'tures in 
187S. The first series was delivered in that year 
by Max Miiller on “The Origin and Orowth of 
Eeligi<^n,” and succeeding stn-ies have been givtm 
by Iui(*non, Beard, Roville, Page Benouf, Renan, 
Rhys Davids, POeiderer, Rhys, 51ayce, Hatch, 
Montefiore, Drummond, Parnell, and others. The 
lectures are puhlishcd, and many of them are of 
great importance for the history’ of religion. The 
Hihbcrt Journal is also supported in part by 
the same fund. 

HIB'BING. A village in St. Tiouis 0o„ Minn., 
84 mil(‘8 northwest of Duluth, on the Duluth, 
Missabe, and ISTortliern and the Great Noiihern 
railroads (Map: Minnesota, 111 3). It is sitm 
ated in the famous Mesaba Iron (h*o Range (see 
Ikon), which has since 1802 produced more than 
282, 000, 000 long tons. In 1912 tlie output was 
;12,000,000 tons, a considerable increase over the 
previous year, and more than 59 per cent of the 
total ])rocUiction of the United States. M'itliin 
tiie village limits there are five of the country’s 
largest mines. "I’h<‘ water works and electric- 
light plant are owned by tlie nmnici]jality. Pop., 
1900, 2-181; 1910, 8<S32;' 1914 (U. S. est.) , 12,211. 

HIBERlSrACITLA, hrber-mlk'fi-la ( Lat. nom. 
pi., tents for winter quarters). A term often 
applied to the winter buds of certain aquatic 
plants, such as the ])laddcrwort (Utnoularia) , 
They are heavier than water, and, being devel- 
oped at the approach of cold weather, they be- 
come detached, sink to the liottom of the pond, 
and thus survive the winter. In the spring 
they enlarge, developing air spaces, rise to the 
surface, and reproduce their spoedes. See Blad- 

DERWOIIT. 

HIBERISTATION', hi'ber-na'shfin (Pr. hiher- 
nalion, hwornuUon, fi'oni Lat. hihernare, to 
bibernate,. from hibernm, winter, from h'lcrns, 
winter, (jk. chion, Skt. hima, Av. 

winter), aind Estivation (Pr. caiivation, from 
Lat. (vsliruro, to pass the summer, from ccstimnst 
])ertaining to the summer, from wstas, summer; 
connected with Lat. (vstus, heat, Gk. aWeip, 
ailhcifi) to burn, AS. t/d, funeral pile, Skt. idh^ 
to kindle). A physiological state of dormant 
vitality in which many animals in northern coun- 
tries are able to ])ass the winter, ft should not 
he e()iifus('.d with the torpor of freezing, which is 
a pathological and usually a fatal condition. 
The immediate cause of lubeniation is not cold, 
for many animals go into their \vinter sleep some 
time befoi'o whiter is on. Nor is it the lack of 
food, for the groat bat begins sometimes to hiber- 
nate as early as the end of July, at a time when 
its insect food is still abundant. Moreover, the 
wint<u’ season is not the only one passed by ani- 
mals in this kind of torpor. In dry countries, 
at the approach of the dry season, when moisture, 
herbage, and consequently animal food will be 
scarce, many kinds of animals sere enabled to 
survive until the time of plenty again by going 
into a prolonged stupor, which seems not to be 
very dilTerent in kind or duration from the hiber- 
nation of nortliern forms. The Germans have 
for these two conditions the words “Winter- 
sehlaf’’ (winter sleep) and “Sommerschlaf’^ 
(summer sleep). The latter state is known in 
English as (‘stivation. 

Sonnant Vitality, or rigor, is a term used 
for au apparent suspension of vital activity, 
distinguished from death by the possibility of 
resuscitation. Two general classes may be dis- 
tinguished; (1) dormant vitality induced by 


external conditions; and (2) dormant vitality 
determined by internal conditions. The first 
class js of three kinds: (a) Desiccation rigor. 
There are certain animals, notably rotifers, tar- 
digrades, and nematodes, which can be dried in 
a vacuum until they become immobile and can 
r<n»iain thus immoliile for days or even months 
until, on the addition of water, they become 
active again. The organism has probably not 
lost all of its water, but has passed into an 
encysted condition; it is not dead, but its metab- 
olism is greatly reduced. Even snails and othm* 
animals which can protect their internal tissues 
from complete loss of wah^r may live for months 
without showing external activity. (/>) Dm Ic 
rigor is induced in green plants and even in 
certain fungi by their removal for several days 
from the light. The sensitive plant treated thus 
becomes immobile. Light is essential to move- 
ment. The reverse, or “light rigor,” has been 
seen in bacteria, (e) 11 eat rigor. The sensitive 
plant, muscle, and various other forms of proto- 
]ilasm liecome (|uiescent at a temperature a few 
degrees below that at which they are killed by 
heat, ''rile rigor seems to be due to the beginning 
of the death changes. Cold rigor occurs in simple 
protoplasm as it approaches the zero (centi- 
grade) temperature. The cTilorojihyll granules 
of Valiisnoria move only about 1 millimeter per 
minute at U C. and not at all at 0®; the rota- 
tion of Nitella ceases at 0® Ci., in Tradesoantia 
hairs, movement is wholly arrested on freezing 
the cell cap. Even in seeds and bacteria, which 
are not killed by tlio lowest temporaturcH, all 
vital activities have probably ceased at 0®, for 
De Candolle found that in only one species out 
of 10 could he get a seed kept at 0® to germinate, 
and even then germination was so retarded that 
it took from 11 to 17 days as opposed to 4 days 
at 5.7® Lik<‘wise, bacteria do not niiiHiply 
below 5® to 10®. Among animals Kulme found 
Amoiba cooled to near 0® almost motionless. 
Purkinje and Valentin first noticed that the 
ciliated epithelium of the frog ceased its move- 
ments at 0®. Muscles of the frog were found 
by Kuhne to become at —3® to —7® a solid lump, 
which did not, however, wholly lack irritability. 
The evidence of all tliese cases shows that activ- 
ity nearly ceases in protoplasm at or near 0® C. 

Determined by internal conditions, seeds, rest- 
ing spores, cysts, gomniules of sponges, and 
statoblasts of Bryozoa are all conditions of nat- 
ural dormant vitality. The period of dormancy 
is not unlimited, however, the alleged germina- 
tion of seeds many hundred years old not being 
confirmed. This indicates that even with a slow 
rate of living the food material eventually be- 
comes exhausted. 

Belief in human dormancy rests largely upon 
a certain collection of cases observed in India 
and published by James Braid. 

Phenomena of Hibernation and Estivation. 
T'he physiological facts mentioned above must be 
considered in studying the phenomena of habit- 
ual animal dormancy under conditions of winter, 
seasons of drought,' and so on. The respiration 
in winter sleep is diminished mu<‘h more than in 
ordinary sleep, and consequently the heart beat 
is very slow. The digestive organs are practi- 
cally inactive. Many animals void almost no 
fa*ees during this pc^riod, and the anal opeming 
of those bears that hilieriiaii* is closed by a res- 
inous plug known to hunters as the seal, 'The 
temperature of the body is lowered to that or 
nearly tliat of the air. The voluntary control of 
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) musel(‘s is lost, but tlioro is an incroasocl mus- 
lar irritability, an imusual soiisitiv<3noas to 
bernal stimnli. The slij^litcst tonch possible, 
}n on the end of a quill of a hibenuitiiij» por- 
cine, will result in deep breathing and perhaps 
iscular movements. There can be no sharp liiui 
iwii between normal sleep and t]K‘ lethargy of 
)ernation, for there are all gradatioiis in the 
ptli and duration of this lethargy, beginning at 
» one end of the scale with what might i^or- 
ps be simply termed slo<;]>, and ending with 
imals that do not once wake up from the 
jernating stupor until the time for its final 
unination has come. 

Nearly all of the burrowing rodents arc hiber- 
tors, especially, in the United States, the 
)odchuck. A number of animals indulg<^ in al- 
rnate periods of waking and hibernation. The 
iglish squirrel, the hedgehog, and the niourn- 
g-eloak butter lly are freciucnily awake on warm 
ys in winter. * Grain-storing aniirials spend a 
eat deal of their time in sleep, but when 
ingry they awake to partake of their food 
pply or go outside in search of fr(‘sli food if 
iather permits. In the case of the tundheru 
own, black, and polar bears <mly the female 
bernaies in the strict s(mse of the word, prob- 
ly becausii she must remain quiet until her 
Ting is born, often before the snow releases her. 
ic males sleep a great deal, but they go out 
iw and then in search of food. A ninnher of 
limals of wide range of distribution hibernate 
the northern but not in the soutliernmost parts 
their range. Such is the case with the Anier- 
%n prairi<^ dogs and the skunk. In the centre 
their range th(*y are awake and actives during 
inn winters or warm days in winter. Hiuh, 
ere are all degrees of torpidity, and likewise 
adations between ordinary periodical sleep 
d hibernating dormancy. Altliongh we can- 
t understand why animals of one species 
ould ho active in winter whiles tliose of a nearly 
lated species should hibernati*, as is the case 
long mice, mweriheless, it is probably of ad- 
ntage in struggle for existence, ’ since it 
ables animals to remain in certain g(‘ographi- 
1 ar(»as in which they could not possibly sur- 
va without long and perilous migrations twicu*. 
eh year. This is espt^cially true of the small 
gctable-cating animals of northern plains. 
Mapimals usually hihernate in hollow logs, in 
208 , in caverns, or even in Imrrows in the 
onnd. Usually tluur winter homes are made 
ditionally fitting by a b<!<l or nest of dry grass 
d autumn l<jav(>s. Most of the hil)ornatorH 
tirely or in part v<‘getabl(‘ f<‘(Ml<‘rs. All the. 
ain -storing species are activ(‘ all winter, or else 
c intermittent hihernators. 

Reptiles, amphibians, and some fishes hiber- 
tc. The land reptiles and amphibians bury 
emselvoB in the ground ladow frost line anil 
ere remain until spring. Aquatic spwues, such 
tlie water turtles, burrow in ih<^ mud at tlui 
ttom of streams. A few fishes, sikjU as carp, 
ub, minnoAvs, and e<ds, likewisi^ lie throughout 
e coldest part of the winter in the mud ami 
bris at the bottom of th<} water. Various 
akes crawl into cr<‘vic(‘S between rocks, or into 
Hows beneath stumps, or tak<^ possiwsion of 
pher burrows and the like., or even burrow 
emselves into loose soil, and pass the winter 
ten wrapped in a tangled mass composed of 
ores of individuals of the same Bpeci<‘B* The 
oxperature of these sinka to that of the wat(»r 
mud in which they lie; and those of a northern 


habitat can endure a stress of cold to which in- 
dividuals of the same species living in a warmer 
region will suceumb. 

Aimmg the invertebrates land snails hibernate 
within their cdosed shells. They also afford the 
most conspicuous American example of estiva- 
tion, Wlu‘n tin* dry, hot weailK‘r of niidsum- 
m<*r ap[)roachcs, many species s<*erete two or 
three diaphragms across the aperture of their 
slndls and l)i‘hind tlu'se ri^main as torpid as in 
winter until tem])te<l out hy a prolonged shower, 
until the autumn <*()oln(*ss and dampness arrive*. 
Shigs bury themselves in tin* ground, and the, bi- 
valve luoilusks in the mud at tin* bottom of 
streams an<l ponds. A great many of the other 
land invertebrates survive* as eggs or spe>re‘H whi<*li 
remain inactive during the \vint<*r a,nd begin te> 
develop on the return of spring. Sjiiders, me>rti 
or less active, hiele und<‘r fallen le‘ave‘S or bark 
and in other secliuU‘d ]>lac(*s. InMt‘ctH pass the 
winter in all stages of de‘v<*lopm(*at. A numbe*r 
of beetles, flies, bugs, and a few butt<*r fliers win- 
ter as adults in northe‘rn climate's. A lurgei 
number of butterflies and me)ths pass the* winte*r 
as pupie, freepiemtly pre)te'et(*el by a silkem ee>e'e>e)n. 
Several kinds of caterpillars are abb* te> survives 
thoi winter either in spun u(*ts or in shedte‘r<*el 
hollows or chinks. A vast host of ins(‘cts survive 
as eggs, whose develoj)ment is el<‘la.ye*d until 
S])ring. 

Upon walking from tlienr stupor the h(*at of 
ihe^ body of hibernating animals v<*ry (piickly in- 
oveases to the normal. Hunger is preihahly <he* 
ehie*f ag<‘nt iluit calls such aninmls to ae*tivity 
again. I he most profoiiiid sl(*ep(*rK can Hea,ree*Iy 
be kept awake when bre)ughf) into a. warm room 
and stinmlatcKl. Rariial lulHamators, after a 
hearty meal in winter, r<‘Hume their toiqior again. 
The air under a b<*ll jar, in which a irihe*rnatjng 
dormouse is put, remains xmehanged. . Hall kepi 
a hib(‘rnating bat under wat<T 15 minut(‘s with- 
out fatal eflVet, while a waken(*(l bat wdll siKummb 
after tbree minutes. CJarbon clio.\i<U*, which is 
speedily fatal to a<*tiv'e animals, has no <*fr(»(*t 
on a torpid marmot. llibernatorH Ioh(», their 
weight in winter to the extent of 50 to 40 per 
cent. This loss of widght indicates tliut, not- 
withstamling th(*ir gr<‘at diminution, tin* vital 
processes are going on in tins hibernating animal 
all the lime. 

Coiistilt: Hall, ‘TTihexnation,” in Todd, 
pwdia of Ana^lomy and Physiohyy, vol, ii (Lon- 
don, 1858) ; Browm*, Animal Torpidity and III- 
hernation (Philadelphia, 1847) ; H(*mper, Animal 
Info (New York, 1881) ; Gadow, B(‘ddard, Kharp, 
and other writ(*rs in the Oamhridyc Natural His- 
tory (London, 18<)5-1005). 

HIBEKE-IA, hl-b«yr'nT.i\, IVEBITA, l-vcVni\, 
^ruVBBN'A, j0-ver'i\il, or lEBKE, T-r‘r'nA { prob- 
ably connected 'vvitli Welsh Yworddon^ MHret, 
Yuordony Ir. Erin, Ilerin, Ireland, akin to Gk. 
lUepla, Piaria, name of a district in Greeei*, Rkt. 
plnan, fat; cL also MWelsh Ewyj'donic, Irish). 
Names by which ri*<‘land is designated in the 
classical writirs. Aristotle Hp<‘aks of two islatuls 
situated in the ocean beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, which were called Albion, and I<wn<i, Ixj- 
yond tli<^ Celtic.” Both Diodorus Rieulus and 
Strabo report the natives to be addict(‘d to can- 
nibalism, but without proof. Pomponius Mela 
declares the herbage to be so luxuriant that the 
cattle which feed on it aometimcB bxtrst. Pliny 
repiiatB this statement and adds that the Hi- 
bernian mother trains her child from tlie very 
first to eat food from the point of a sword. The 
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most important of all classical authorities on 
Hibernia is Ptolemy, who describes the country 
and gives the names of the principal rivers, 
promontories, seaports, and inland towns. The 
island was never conquered by the Romans. See 
Ireland. 

HIBER'HIAHS, Ancient Order of. A 
prominent Catholic Irish organization. The 
society was instituted originally for the protec- 
tion of the Catholic priesthood and religion in 
Ireland, but it has now for its main object “the 
advancement of the principles of Irish nation- 
ality. ’’ According to some authorities the order 
was first instituted in 1642, following the great 
uprising in the north; according to others, in 
1651, when Cromwell had proclaimed nearly the 
whole native population outlawed and had put 
a price upon the head of every priest and made 
it death to attend a Catholic service. The 
founder was Rory O’Moore, and the society was 
at first known as The Defenders. On the estab- 
lishment of Catholic emancipation^ in 1829, the 
society was reorganized under its present name 
as a beneficial and Nationalist organization. It 
was soon afterward extended to England and 
Scotland, was introduced in the United States in 
1836, and later into Canada, Mexico^ and Hawaii. 
Its mem))crship is restricted to persons of Irish 
birth and descent and of Catholic faith. Tlie 
order is an active supporter of the present 
Gaelic movement (see Gaelic League), having 
endowed a Celtic chair at the Catholic University 
of America and contributed generously towards 
the support of Gaelic organizers in Ireland. In 
1914 the American branch, including the ladies’ 
auxiliary, had a membership of over 250,000. In 
the fiscal year 1913 there were disbursed over 
$2,500,000 for charitable, educational, and patri- 
otic purposes. The American branch is closely 
affiliated with the parent body in Ireland as well 
as with those in England, Scotland, Australia, 
and other parts of the world. 

HIBER^HICISH. A term used to denote any 
turn of expression that belongs to, or is gener- 
ally attributed to, Irish speech, and especially 
the Irish bullf which involves the advancing of 
a self-contradictory proposition or ludicrous in- 
consistency that a moment’s thought would show 
to be absurd. A famous bull was made, it is 
said, by Sir Richard Steele when inviting a cer- 
tain lord to visit him: “If, sir, you ever come 
within a mile of my house, I trust you will stop.” 
Curran also used to relate a fine specimen. He 
started one day to attend a levee at the castle 
in Dublin. There was a long line of carriages, 
and he was suddenly startled by the pole of the 
carriage behind crashing into the back of his 
own carriage. He hastily called to his coachman 
to stop, saying, “The pole of the carriage in the 
rear is driven into ours.” “And, sure, it’s all 
right again, thin, your honor,” cried Pat, “for 
I’ve just drove me pole into the carriage in 
front.” Richard and Maria Edgeworth wrote 
an amusing treatise entitled An Essay on Irish 
Bulls (1802); and Maria Edgeworth’s Castle 
BaeJerent (1800) is full of the most delightful 
examples of this peculiarly Irish form of blunder. 
See Bull; Roche, Sib Boyle. 

HIBIS'CUS (Lat., from Gk. I^Iukos, MMskos, 
mallow). A genus of plants of the family Mal- 
vaceae, the numerous species of which are shrubs 
or trees, but mostly large herbaceous annuals 
and perennials, natives of warm climates. The 
flowers of many are very beautiful. Hihiseus 
syriacus, a native of Syria and Carniola, has 


long been in cultivation as an ornamental shrub 
and has proved hardy in Great Britain and parts 
of the United States, where it is often known as 
shrubby Althsea. Some are favorite hothouse 
plants. The characteristic mucilaginous and 
fibrous properties of the Malvaceae are very 
strongly developed in this genus. Hibiscus abel- 
moschus so abounds in mucdlage that it is 
used in the northwest of India for clarifying 
sugar. The unripe fruit of Hibiscus esculentu-s, 
an annual plant with a soft herbaceous stem 3 
to 5 feet high, crenate leaves, axillary sulphur- 
colored flowers, and pyramidal, somewhat pod- 
like capsules, is in general use both in the East 
and West Indies and southern United States for 
thickening soups and otherwise as an article of 
food. It is called okra, gumbo, gombo, gobbo, 
and ochro in the West Indies and southern IJnited 
States; bandikai, ram-turai, and denroos in dif- 
ferent parts of India; and bammia in the west 
of Africa. The bark of Hibiseiis Hhaceus, a tree 
20 feet high with a very thick bole, abounds in 
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mucilage and is sometimes used by natives of 
the South Sea Islands when food is scarce. This 
tree, the bola of Bengal, and the moho, majagua, 
or mohaunt of the West Indies, is one of the 
most abundant trees of the South Sea Islands; 
and the wood, which is light, tough, and durable, 
is used for many purposes. The very porous 
bark is made into cordage and matting in vari- 
ous tropical countries. Many other species yield 
fibres; but the most important in this respect 
is Hibiscus cannabimos, the Ambaree hemp, and 
Deccan hemp of western India, called palungoo 
at Madras, and mesta pat in Bengal — a plant 
very generally cultivated in all parts of India, 
although nowhere to a great extent. It is an 
annual herb with a straight, unbranched stem, 
3 to 7 feet* high. The fibre is not so strong as 
hemp and is useful only for ropes and coarse 
fabrics. It has been suggested that many spe- 
cies of Hibiscus might be found valuable for the 
manufacture of paper. Hibiscus sabdariffa, Ja- 
maica sorrel or roselle, is very generally culti- 
vated in warm countries, on account of its calyx, 
which, as the fruit ripens, becomes fleshy and ac- 
quires a very pleasant acidity. It is used for 
making tarts and jelly, resembling the cran- 
berry in this respect, and a decoction of it, sweet- 
ened and fermented, affords a refreshing bever- 
age. Hibiscus abelmoschus, sometimes called 
mnsk mallow, common in tropical countries, is 
cultivated for its seeds, called ambrette, or 
graines d’ambretfe, which have a fragrance in- 
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tcrmediatc* btitween musk anti ainbt^r, and are 
much used by perfumers. In Eg>i>t and Arabia 
tiicse seeds are mixed with ceti'ee, and stimulant 
and stomachic qualities are ascribed to them. 
The petals of Hishicub^ rosa-smensis are astrin- 
gent and are used by the Chinese to blacken 
their eyebrows and their shoes. A number of 
‘^])ec*ies"of Hibisims are cultivated as ornamental 
plants in the United States, while others are ex- 
tensively grown as ornamental hedge plants in 
the tropics. A large number of ornamental hy- 
brids have been produced. There are several in- 
digeiifm^ species in eastern and southern United 
States. See Plate of Yam, Sweet Potato, etc. 

HICCOiraHj hik^hp, or HICCUP. Singul- 
tus. Sudden short, convulsive inspirations, at- 
tended wdth a peculiar sound produced in the 
larynx by the inrush of air. The movements 
ccmcerned in the production of hiccough are a 
spasmodic contraction of the diaphragm^ and a 
(certain degree of constriction in the glottis. The 
incoming column of air striking the partly closed 
glottis occasions the peculiar sound. These con- 
vulsive inspirations commonly succeed each other 
at intervals of a few seconds. The paroxysm 
may last only a few minutes, or may extend to 
hours or days, in which case it may be danger- 
ous to life, from the exhaustion which it causes. 
Overdistention of the stomach by food or drink 
or by gas is the most frequent cause. Certain 
diseases are frequently attended by hiccough. It 
occurs occasionally aiter severe hemorrhage, in 
debilitating diseases, pneumonia, peritonitis, 
appendicitis, etc., in which cases it is a grave 
symptom. In typhoid fever it is often the sign 
of perforation or general peritonitis. 

When the attack is slight, it may often be 
stopped by making a very full inspiration, and 
then holding the breath as long as possible, the 
diaphragm being thus held in a state of volun- 
tary' contraction. A drink of wmter gives relief 
in 'many cases. In more obstinate cases aro- 
matic spirit of ammonia, camphor, musk, or an 
eractie, may be resorted to. When hiccough con- 
tinues for 'an hour or more and the exhaustion 
is great, a general ana?sthetie may be necessary. 
Hypnotism has proved successful in neurotic in- 
dividuals; sticking the tongue far out of the 
mouth and holding it there for two minutes or 
more has cured others. Lastly, counterirritation 
over the back of the neck is sometimes efficacious. 

HICH^OBW, Philip (1839-1910). An 
American naval officer. He was born in Charles- 
town, Mass., studied in the Boston High School, 
was a shipwright apprentice in the Boston Navy 
Yard, and, having gone to California in 1860, 
became master shipwright of the 3fare Island 
Kavy Yard .iu 1862. He entered the navy in 
1869 with rank of lieutenant and served as as- 
sistant naval constructor until 1876, when he 
was commissioned full constructor. Pour years 
afterward Hichbom was sent to Europe to re- 
port on foreign dockyards, and his book on this 
subject became a standard textbook. For a time 
he served on the board of inspection and survey, 
and in 1881 he was appointed to the naval advi- 
sory board. In that capacity and as chief' con- 
structor, in which position he served in 1893- 
97, . he was prominently connected with the con- 
struetion^ of the new navy. He was retired in 
1901, wi^ih the ranlv of rear admiral. 

1 He was* the author of Buropeem Dockyards, 
Bfcmdard Boats, and Bheathed and Unsheathed 
HMps, and was thfe invaitor of the Franklin life 
buoy and the Hichbom balanced turrets. 


HICH^HS, Hobert :Smytiie ( 1861- ). 

An Englibh novelist, born at Speldhurst in K^nt. 
He was educated at Clifton College, the Royal 
College* of Music, and the London School of Jom- 
nalisni. He began early to write lyrics for mu- 
sic, and stories. His 'Urecn Carnation (1804),. 
published anonymously and attributed to Oscar 
Wilde, created a sensation. It is a satire on the 
decadents. Among succeeding novels are: An 
Imaginative Man (1895); Flames (1897); The 
Blave (1899); Tongues of Conscience (1900), 
short stories; The Prophet of Berkeley Bqnme 
(1901); FelioG (1902); Black Spaniel, ami 
Other Stories (1905); The Garden of Allah 
(1905), elaborately presented as a play in ]Ni«w 
York; Bella Donna (1009), in which Madame' 
Kaziniova starred in 1913; The Diceller on the 
Threshold (1911); The Way of Ambition (191^) , 
He also collaborated in successful plays, as The 
Medicine Man and Becky Sharp. In 1914 he 
published The Spell of the Holy Land, 

HICKES, George (1642-1715). An English 
nonjuring clergyman, philologist, and author. 
He w'as born at Newsham, Yorkshire, studied 
at Northallerton Grammar School, then pro- 
ceeded as sizar to Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1062. In 1664 he received a fellowship 
of Lincoln College and the following year re- 
ceived his M.A. degree. He was ordained at 
Lincoln College in 1660, was a tutor for a time,, 
visited France in 1673, was appointed rector of 
St. Elbe, Oxford, in 1675, and in 1676 became 
chaplain to the Duke of Lauderdale, whom he* 
accompanied on his journey as High Commis- 
sioner to Scotland. Several rapid promotions 
culminated in a chaplaincy to James II and the 
deanship of Worcester (1083). At Worcester 
his study of the Germanic lan^iages resulted in 
the publication of the A^iglo-Sascon and il/mao- 
Goikic Grammar (1689). At the time of the 
revolution he refused to take the oath' of alle- 
giance to William and Mary and was deprived 
of his benefices. In 1693 he visited the exiled 
King at Saint-Germain, with a mission from 
the nonjuring clergy for coordinate action in 
regard to the continuance of ftieir episcopal 
rights, and in 1694 he w'as consecrated by their 
leaders as Suffragan Bishop of Thetford. His 
subsequent publications in controversial and 
practical divinity were numerous. His greatest 
work is Lingiiarum Veterum Septentrionalium 
Thesaurum Grammatico-Critioum et Arohceologi- 
cum (3 vols., 1703-05). Among his other 'writ- 
ings are Controversial Letters (1710), Sermons 
(1711), and a volume of Posthu^nous Discourses, 
published in 1726. 

HICKGE3Y, Emily Hehbietta (1845- ). 

An English poet and prose writer, born at Mac- 
mine Castle, Wexford, Ireland. With F. J. 
Furnivall she founded the Browning Society 
(1881), and she became known as a lecturer. 
In 1902 she edited, and rendered from old 
English, the romance Havelock the Dane, Her 
other publications include: A Sculptor and 
Other Poems (1881) ; Verse Tales (1889) ; 
Michael TilUers, Idealist, and Other Poems 
(1891) ; Poems (1806); Our Lady of May and 
Other Poems (1902); Thoughts for Creedless 
Women (1903); Lois (1908); Our OatHolio 
Heritage in English Literature (1910) ; Later 
Poems (1913). 

HICKEY, JAirm A. Habden-. See Ha-bden* 
Hickey. 

HICK'OK, Laubens PmsETJB (1798-1888). 
An American writer on philosophy. He was 
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born in Betliel, Conn., was pastor at Newtown, 
Kent, and Liteliiield, Conn. (1S22-36), professor 
of tlieology in Western Reserve College, Obio 
(183G-44), professor m Auburn Theological 
Seminary (1844-52), professor of mental and 
moral science in Union College, and vice presi- 
dent {1852-6G) and president (1866-68). After 
his resignation of the last-named office Dr. 
Hiekok resided at Amherst, Mass. Among his 
published works are: Moral Science (1853); 
Mental Science (1854) ; Rational Cosmology 
(1858); Rational Psychology (1861); Eumwnity 
Immortal (1872) ; Creator and Creation (1872) ; 
Logic of Reason (1874), 

HICK^ORY. A city in Catawba Co., N. C., 
67 miles by rail northwest of Charlotte, on the 
Southern and the Carolina and Northwestern 
railroads (Map: North Carolina, A 2). It is 
the seat of Lenoir College (Lutheran), opened 
in 1891, of the Claremont Female College, 
opened in 1880, and has a hospital. 

There are furniture, chair, and cotton fac- 
tories and manufactures of dour, lumber, foun- 
dry products, compressed-air pumps, hosiery, 
gloves, overalls, horse collars, carriages and 
wagons, leather, etc. Hickory adopted the com- 
mission form of government in 1913. The city 
owns its water works. Pop., 1900, 2535; 1910, 
37L6. 

HICKORY (formerly Jiiccory, pohichei'y, from 
the North American Indian name). Carya, or 
Hicoria, A genus of trees formerly included 
among walnuts (Juglans) in the family Jug- 
landaceae. The hickories are exclusively North 
American, but some are grown in European 
forests for their valuable timber. They are 
large and beautiful trees, with pinnate leaves, 
and attain a height of 70 or 80 feet. Their tim- 
ber is very heavy, strong, elastic, and tenacious, 
but decays speedily when exposed to heat and 
moisture and is peculiarly liable to injury 
from worms. Great quantities of hickory are 
used to make hoops for casks. It is much used 
for handspikes, axe handles, baskets, agricul- 
tural implements, etc.; the second growth, be- 
ing tougher, is preferred for these purposes. 
When used for baskets, the logs are cut into 
sections of the required length, steamed in vats, 
and cut in a veneering machine, after which they 
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are chopped into splints of the required width. 
Shafts of carriages, handles of whips and golf 
clubs, large screws, etc., are made of hickory. It 
is greatly esteemed for fuel. The fruit of the 
hickory is a smooth, hard-shelled nut covered by 
a four-parted husk, which in most species sep- 
VoL. XI.— 18 


arates to the base upon maturity. The nuts 
of some of the species are of excellent flavor. The 
shelibark and sliagbark hickories are so called 
from their shaggy outer bark which peels oil 
in long, narrow plates. The hickories are found 
from Maine to Florida and west to Minnesota, 
Kansas, and Texas, and extending into Mexico, 
several species occurring throughout the entire 
range. The trees are mostly slow-growing. In 
forests they grow tall with few limbs, but in the 
open they branch widely and have many desir- 
able qualities desired in park trees. 

The principal species, according to different 
authorities, are: 

Gray (Seventh. Edition). Britton and Brown- 
Pecan Carya illinoensis Hicorta pecan 

Shelibark hickory “ ovata “ ovata 

Big shagbark hickory “ laciniosa “ lacijiiosa 

Mockernut hickory “ alba “ alba 

Pignut hickorj.' “ glabra “ glah'^a 

Bitternut hickory “ cordiformis “ minima 

Water hickory “ aquatica “ aquatica 

Nutmeg hickory “ mynsticce- “ myristicm- 

formis formis 

Small pignut hickory “ microcarpa “ microcar pa 

The Mexican hickory, Carya mexicana, and the 
Texan hickory, or bitter pecan, are other impor- 
tant species. 

HICKORY-POLE CANVASS. The name 
given to the canvass for Andrew Jackson in the 
presidential election of 1828. 

HICKORY SHAD. See Mud Shad. 

HICKS, Elias (1748-1830). An American 
minister of the Society of Friends, born at 
Hempstead, L. I. While still a young man of 
20, he began to feel a deep interest in religion. 
He began the work of a minister in 1775, and 
within a few years his upright life and his 
ability as a speaker gained for him universal 
recognition. During the next half century he 
traveled widely through the Eastern States from 
Maine to Maryland, preaching and organizing 
new meetings. He was an earnest and influen- 
tial advocate of abolition, not hesitating to speak 
against * slavery even in such a slaveholding 
community as Maryland. To his efforts was due 
in large measure the passing of the act (in 
1817) which emancipated all slaves in NeAV 
York in 1827. He first became the leader of 
a faction in the society in 1817. For a number 
of years before that there had been a deter- 
mined effort made by some of the members to 
effect a closer union with the Friends of the 
English society, and as a step towards this was 
proposed the adoption of an orthodox creed, the 
main points of which were the deity of Christ 
and the vicarious atonement. The proposition 
met with considerable favor in Philadelphia, 
and a number of Friends from that city went 
down to the Baltimore yearly meeting in 1817 
to advocate it there. Hickfe, who was present, 
spoke eloquently against the measure and se- 
cured its rejection. From that time m^y be 
dated the schism in the society which became 
complete in 1828. Hicks was charged with 
denying the atonement and the divinity of 
Christ. Those who agreed with Mm — called 
Hioksites as a term of reproach — formed a sepa- 
rate body, and for many years there was ^eat 
bitterness of feeling between the two factions. 
Of late, however, tills has largely disappeared. 
Hicks published: Cbservations on Slavery 
(1811); Sermons (1828); Journal of the Life 
and Religious Labors of Blids Hicks (1832); 
Letters U834). Consult his life, by Wilbur 
( Philadelphia^ 1919). See FEUEmDS. 
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HICKS, John Bbaxton (1823'-97). An I^g- 
lidi gynaecologist and anatomist, born at Rye 
and educated' at Guy’s Hospital in London and 
at the University of London. He was ^bstetric 
physician at Guy’s Hospital from 1868 to 1883, 
and at St. Mary’s Hospital from 1888 to 1893. 
He became a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1862 and was president of the Obstetrical So- 
ciety (1871) and of the Hunterian Society 
(ISH). He wrote The Honey Bee (1860) , with 
James Samuelson, besides many contributions to 
the Gufs Hospital Beports, to the Transactions 
of the Obstetrical Society, to the Proceedings 
of the Medical Society, and to the Lancet, 

HICKS (Edward) Seymohb (1871- ). 

An English actor, playwright, and manager. He 
was born in St. Hellers, Jersey, the son of an 
English captain in the Forty-second Highland- 
ers. He was educated for the army, but could 
not pass his entrance examinations, and w^t 
on the stage before he was 17. He married 
EUaline Terriss and played with her in Eng- 
land and on five tours of the United States. In 
1892 he played in Walker, London, J. M. Bar- 
rie’s first play, at Toole’s Theatre, London; 
dramatized with Laurence Irving Le Fanu’s 
XJncle Silas; and wrote a military one-aet 
sketch, The New Suh, which ran 400 nights. In 
Under the Clock, a theatrical travesty, or revue, 
which he wrote with Charles Brookfield, Hicks 
first had a dancing and singing part of the kind 
he later made famous. In 1893—98 he was lead- 
ing light comedian of the Gaiety Company, and 
his great success after that time was due to 
his part in developing the typical Gaiety shows 
— musical comedies such as The Shop Girl 
(1894), My Girl (1895), The Circus Girl 
(1896), The Runaway Girl (1898), The Cherry 
Girl, which he wrote with Caryll (1903), and 
The Earl and the Girl, His best rOle in the 
legitimate was Scrooge in the Christmas Carol, 
He became lessee of the Aldwych and Hicks 
theatres in London. Consult his brightly writ- 
ten autobiography Seymour Hicks, Twenty-Four 
Tears of an Actor’s Life (London, 1910). 

HICKS, Thomas (1823-90). An American 
portrait painter. He was born in ITewtown, Pa., 
and studied at the Philadelphia Academy and 
afterward at the National Academy, New York. 
Visiting Europe from 1845 to 1849, he studied 
with Couture in Paris. He was elected member 
of the National Academy in 1851 and established 
studios in New York and Trenton, N. J. His 
color is good, his drawing is carefully executed, 
with elaborate accessories, and his composition 
is well balanced. Some of his best-known por- 
traits are.^ Edwin Booth as lago, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Longfellow, Dr. Kane, William M. 
Evarts, Bayard Taylor, Hamilton Fish, Luther 
Bradish (1857); Henry Abbot (1863), New 
York Historical Society; Parke Godwin (1879) ; 
Mrs. jS. F. Billings (1883) ; Dr. James R. Wood 
(1884), New York Academy of Medicine. 

HICKS, Thomas Hoixiday (1798-1865). An 
American politician, bom in Dorchester Co., 
Md*, He became sheriff in 1824 and a member 
of the State Legislature a few years later, was 
a' member of the State Electoral College and 
pma ajguzi elected to the Legislature in 1836, and 
in 18^ served on the Governor’s Council. From 
1858 to 1862 he waa Governor of the State. 
He strongly sympathized witb the South and 
mdxgi^t with the NorfJiem people for 
l&elr. gk]>eiral attitodje towards slavery and: in 
for their refusal to enforce the Fugi- 


tive Slave Law. When actual hostilities be- 
tween the two sections began, he seemed to 
think that the State could assume a neutral at- 
titude and largely by his refusal to call a spe- 
cial session of the Legislature managed to block 
radical measures. He saw that secession for 
Maryland meant devastation, and his policy 
gradually evolved itself until he found himself 
vigorously opposing secession and defying the 
Legislature. Rumors were current in the early 
part of 1861 of a plot in which 3000 citizens 
of the State were organized to prevent Lincoln’s 
inauguration and seize the city of Washington. 
He made preparations to thwart the attempt, 
caused State arms to be seized, suspended the 
writ of habeas corpus, planned the arrest of 
suspected persons, and indorsed the adminis- 
tration in establishing a censorship of the press 
and in breaking up the Le^slature. This body 
at his summons had met in special session at 
Frederick in April, 1861, and had declared 
against secession. The proximity and alertness 
of the Federal headquarters was in reality all 
that prevented a serious secessionist movement, 
Hicks being the only prominent official of the 
State who stood by the government. At the 
expiration of his term as Governor, a new 
Legislature passed resolutions thanking him in 
its name and in the name of the people of Mary- 
land for his attitude during the crisis and de- 
claring that it was he who had kept the State 
from joining the Confederacy. In 1862 Lincoln 
offered him the rank of brigadier general, but 
ill health prevented his acceptance. In the same 
year he was appointed to the Senate to supply 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of Senator 
Pearce and served in that body during the re- 
mainder of his life. Although he was at the 
same time denounced for selling the State to 
Lincoln and praised for saving it by his re- 
markable ability, it is largely the uniqueness 
of the position in which he was placed which 
makes him especially memorable. Consult: G. 
L. P. Radeliffe, “Governor Hicks of Maryland 
and the Civil War,” in the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science (19th series, nos. xi, xii, Baltimore, 
1901). 

HICKS, William. See Hicks Pasha. 

HICKS, William Mitchinson (1850- ). 

An English physicist, born, in Launceston, Corn- 
wall. He was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, of which he became fellow in 1876. 
In 1883-1906 he was principal of Firth (after 
1895, University) College, Sheffield, and pro- 
fessor of physics. In 1912 he received the 
Royal Society’s gold medal. Besides contribu- 
tions to the Transactions of that society on 
many branches of mathematics and physics, most 
notably perhaps on spectroscopy, he wrote Ele- 
mentary Dynamics of Particles <md Solids 
(1890; 2d ed., 1897). 

HICKS-BEACH, Michael Edward, Vis- 
count St. Aldwyn (1837-1916). An Englisli 
administrator and financier, born in London. 
He was educated at Eton and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, entered Parliament in 1864 for East 
Gloucestershire, and from 1886 to 1906 repre- 
sented West Bristol. He was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in 1874-78 and 1886-87 and Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies in 1878-80. In 
1885 Lord Salisbury appointed him Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and leader of the' House of 
Commons, and he held office for a year. He 
was President of the Board of Trade from 188S 
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to 1892. In 1895, after the fall of the Gladstone 
ministry, he again became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and administered this ojBSice with 
marked ability until his resignation, in 1902, 
immediately after the retirement of Salisbury. 
He assailed the new tariff policy of Joseph 
Chamberlain and founded the Unionist Free 
Food League. In 1904-06 he was chairman of 
the Eoyal Commission on Ecclesiastical Disci- 
pline; after the retirement of the Balfour minis- 
try in December, 1905, he was raised to the 
peerage as Viscount St. Aldwyn, and after 1908 
he was a member of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. Consult Justin McCarthy, British Po- 
litical Portraits (New York, 1903), 

HICKS'TTES. See Friends; Hicks, Euas. 

HICK'SON, Sydney John (1859- ). An 

English zoologist, born in London and educated 
at University College School and at Downing 
College, Cambridge, of which he became honor- 
ary fellow. In 1882 he was appointed an assist- 
ant at Oxford, in 1888 deputy professor of 
zoblogy, and in 1890 lecturer in advanced mor- 
phology. In 1894 he was appointed professor of 
zoSlogy in Victoria University, Manchester. He 
traveled in the Malay Archipelago in 1885-86 
and wrote: A 'Naturalist in North Celebes 
(1889); The Fauna of the Deep Sea (1894); 
The Story of Life in the Seas (1898) ; and chap- 
ters in vol. i of the Cambridge Natural History 
(1906) and in Lankester’s Treatise on Zoology 
(1909). 

HICKS PASELA, p^-sha' (properly, Wuxiam 
Hicks) (1830-83)'. An English soldier. He 
entered the British East Indian army as an 
ensign in 1849 and left the service in 1880 as 
an honorary colonel. Three years later he was 
appointed to the command of the Egyptian army 
in the Sudan and with a force of from 10,000 
to 12,000 native troops went against the Mahdi. 
He at first won what seemed a decisive victory 
near Khartum in April; but ' in September, 
when he crossed the desert of El Obeid with a 
force of 10,000 to suppress a rebellion, he found 
himself betrayed into an ambuscade, and after a 
battle of three days, ending with the massacre 
of nearly all his army, he fell in a last desperate 
charge of his mounted staff (November 5). 
Consult Colborne, With HicTcs Pasha in fhe 
Sudan (London, 1884). 

HIBAGE, Md'fij (from hide, AS. hid, higid, 
Mged, a certain portion of land, from (INorth- 
umbrian hlgan, AS. hlwan, members of a fam- 
ily). An extraordinary tax, usually of two 
shillings, paid to the Norman and early Angevin 
kings of England on every '^hide^' of 

land. It was gradually superseded by the earu- 
cage. See Cabucate. 

HIBAIiGO, §-DllFgd. A central state of Mex- 
ico, bounded by the State of San Luis Potosf 
on the north, Vera Cruz and Pueblo on the 
east, Tlaxcala and Mexico on the south, and 
Quer4taro on the west (Map: Mexico, K 7). 
Area, 8917 square miles. The northern and 
northeastern portions are traversed by the east 
range of the Sierra Madre and form a wild and 
rough mountain region, rising in its highest ele- 
vation to over 10,000 feet. The southern and 
western parts are mostly flat and traversed by 
fertile valleys. The climate is warm in the 
lower regions, and the agricultural products 
include cereals, sugar cane, tobacco, coffee, 
maguey, and cotton. The state has extensive 
mineral wealth, and mining is the chief indus- 
try. The chief mineral products are silver. 


quicksilver, copper, iron, lead, and zinc. Coal 
and marble are found. Cotton and woolen 
goods, bricks, and pulque are the principal man- 
ufactured products. Ihe southern part is trav- 
ersed by several railway lines. Pop., 1910, 
646,551; 1912 (est.), 655,187. Capital, Pachuea 
(q.v.). 

HIBAIiGO. See Pachuca. 

HIBAIiGO BED PAHHAIi, d§l par-raP. See 
Paheae. 

HIBALGO Y COSTIIiliA, % kO-steTya, Mig- 
uel (1753-1811). A Mexican priest and revo- 
lutionist. He was born at Corralejo, studied 
at Valladolid in Mexico, and was given charge 
of the parish of Dolores in the State of 
Guanajuato. Dissatisfied with the government, 
he conspired with the Indians to raise a general 
insurrection on Nov. 1, 1810. ^The betrayal of 
the plot to the government forced him to hasten 
his plans, and the revolt began in September 
in the town of Dolores. His eloquence had a 
powerful effect on the people, and to heighten 
the enthusiasm he carried aloft the banner of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, patron saint of Mexico, 
and gave to his insurrection the character of a 
crusade. He took the towns of Guanajuato and 
Guadalajara and with an army of 80,000 men 
marched on Mexico, defeating on the way a 
small force of soldiers sent to oppose him; but 
the decree of excommunication launched against 
him, and the discord prevailing among his lieu- 
tenants, caused his forces to melt away and 
forced him to retreat. He succeeded, however, 
in reuniting his men to meet the army sent 
against him by the government; but his disor- 
derly mob of 100,000 men were pitilessly 
crushed by the onset of 6000 Spanish veterans, 
Jan. 17, 1811. Hidalgo fled and set out for 
the United States to procure assistance, but 
was captured, degraded from his priestly office, 
and shot. Some years later he was extolled as a 
saint, and the newborn Kepublic erected a mag- 
nificent statue to him. Consult A. H. Noll and 
A. McMahon, Life and Times of Miguel Hidalgo 
y Costilla (Chicago, 1910). 

HIBATSA, h§-dhVsa. , See Minitari. 

HIB'BBITITE. A yellow-green to emerald- 
green variety of spodumene, discovered in 1879 
by W. E. Hidden, in Alexander Co., N. C. 
The transparent crystals, when cut and polished, 
resemble the emerald in lustre, although the 
color is not so intense as in the finer varieties 
of the latter gem. The green color to which 
hiddenite owes its importance is probably due 
to a very small amount of chromium. Hid- 
denite has a specific gravity of 3.19, and gems 
of 2% carats in weight have been cut from it. 
When first introduced, it aroused considerable 
interest on account of its novelty as an American 
gem. It is sometimes called the lithia emerald. 

HIBE (AS. hid, Mged, Mgid, from ONorthum- 
brian hlgan, AS. hlwan, members of a family). 
In Anglo-Saxon law, the family estate, corre- 
sponding to the huha of early Germanic law. It 
consisted apparently of a farm, or allotment, of 
definite extent, though its size varied in differ- 
ent places and at different periods of German 
and English history. The normal hide at the 
time of the Conquest was probably 120 acres. 
But the term does not seem to have been em- 
ployed so much to denote a unit of land meas- 
urement as a definite parcel of land in the 
nature of a homestead, owned in severalty by 
the head of a family. As such, however, it was 
used by the Saxon kings as a unit of taxation, 
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tke amount assessed on each hide being known 
as hide-gild. After the Conquest the term grad- 
ually changes its meaning and comes to desig- 
nate a measure of land, but its signification ^is 
not free from obscurity at any period of its 
history. Consult : Frederic Seebohm, English 
Village Community (London, 1890); 

Eoimd, Feudal England (ib-, 1895); William 
Stubbs, Constitutional History of England (Ox- 
ford, 1806) ; F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book 
and Beyond (Boston, 1897) ; Pollock and Mait- 
land, History of English Law (2d ed., 2 vols., 
ib., 1S90). 

HIDES. See Leather. 

HIDEYOSHI, lie^da-y6'sh§, Toyotomi (1536- 
98). A Japanese warrior and statesman, the 
son of a peasant. He was born in the village 
of jSTakamura, Aichi Ken, Province of Owari, in 
1536; became groom to Nobnnaga (q.v.), who 
made him a soldier. He speedily distinguished 
himself by his military talents, and in 1575 was 
by Nobunaga created Lord of Chikuzen and 
was allowed to change his family name to 
Hashiba. On the death of Nobunaga, in 1582, 
he took such vigorous action that he became in 
1586 the practical ruler of the Empire under the 
title of Kwambaku, or regent — a high oiSce that 
had been reserved exclusively for members of 
the Fujiwara (q.v.) family. In 1591 he nomi- 
nally retired in favor of his son Hidetsugu, 
taking, as was customary in such eireumstauces, 
the title of Taiko, hence popularly known as 
Taikd-sama. In 1592 he dispatched a large 
army to Korea to conquer it as a preliminary 
step in the conquest of China; but the exp^i- 
tion met with disaster, the Emperor^ of China 
having sent a large army to the assistance of 
tine Koreans, and after his death at Kyoto, in 
1598, it was recalled. Displeased with the con- 
duct and teachings of the Jesuits, he ordered 
their expulsion; but no steps were taken to 
carry out this edict until 1^96, when several 
Franciscan priests, Jesuits, and native Chris- 
tians were crucified at Nagasaki. A monument 
in his honor was erected at Kyoto in 1896. He 
had many names; Toyotomi he received from 
the Emperor. His posthumous name is Toyo- 
kuni. Consult: Adams, History of Japan (Lon- 
don, 1874) ; Dening, Life of Hid^osM (Tokyo, 
1889) ; W. E. Griifis, The Mihado’s Empire 
(Hth ed., New York, 1906); Frank Brinkley, 
Japm: Its History, Arts, and Literature (8 
vols-, Boston, 1910). 

HIEL, hgl, Emaijuel (1834-99). A Flemish 
poet, bom near Dendermonde. At first he was 
9 i wool spinner, then a bookseller; then he ob- 
tained a minor government appointment and 
ilftter -the position of professor of oratory at 
tbe -Brussels Conservatory and librarian of the 
Industrial Museum in the same city. He is 
generahy considered the chief Flemish lyrist 
of recent times. Among his longer poems are 
the drama Jacohcea vcun Beieren (1867; new 
ed., 18?0) *and Bloemardnnne (1877). In addi- 
tion, to these titiere are the collections Nieuwe 
UeM&em .Qedmhtm Bloemek&n 

mn- Uederkram (1877), and some verses for 
, Ifdederm voor groote en kleine km- 

^nany of which were adapted to well- 
rtjawa, melodies, and some of which were set to 
. fry. Van 1 Ghduwe^ . Liedermlfe^ge ( 18^5 ) . 

greatest are, the poems huoifen ^d 

^ for^v^eji l^oit composed^ oratorio 

by Biqhayd 

Batis epd ,(1888)*. .Ajji editicaji qf 


bis poetry, Volledige dichtwerken, was published 
in three volumes in 1885. 

HIEN, hy§n. A governmental district in 
China. See Chiuta. 

HIEN-FXTNG, fling’, or HSIEN-FfiNG-, 
sy€n-fong, meaning "'universal plenty,” the title 
assumed by the seventh Emperor of the late 
Manehu dynasty of China. Hien-Fung was the 
fourth son of the Emperor Tao-kuang, was 
born in 1831, and succeeded to tbe throne in 
1850; but his reign, according to custom, dates 
only from the following year. He proved to be 
strongly antiforeign. At the beginning of his 
reign the Taiping Rebellion broke out in Can- 
ton Province; hordes of fanatics and lawless 
persons joined the standard of the ‘Trince of 
Peace,” as tbe leader. Hung Hsiu-ch‘uan, who 
claimed to be a Christian, styled himself; half 
the country was devastated, and 20,000,000 are 
said to have been put to tbe sword. The rebel- 
lion would have taxed a stronger man; but able 
statesmen and generals arose, and in 1864 this 
greatest of all rebellions was crushed. Mean- 
while a war with Great Britain had been pre- 
cipitated in 1857 by an outrage on the British 
flag. Canton was for a second time taken by 
British troops, the Taku forts at the mouth of 
the Peiho were captured, and a treaty was con- 
cluded in 1858 opening more new ports, throw- 
ing the country open to travelers, permitting 
the preaching and the practice of Christianity, 
and calling for more indemnity. In the follow- 
ing year, as the British envoy was on his way 
to Peking to exchange ratification as previously 
arranged, he was fired upon, and his party 
driven back. This made another expedition 
necessary, and in 1860 another army (France 
joining) and fleet took the Taku forts a second 
time, captured Tientsin, and proceeded to 
Peking. Hien-Fung fled to Jehol (q.v.), whore 
he died in the following year, leaving his 
brother, Prince Kung, to negotiate a new treaty 
of peace, which in the circumstances was more 
rigorous than that of 1858. Additional ports 
were to be opened, Christianity was to be 
tolerated, along with the ratification of the 
entire Treaty of Tientsin of 1858, and it was 
agreed that henceforth a British envoy or am- 
bassador was to be allowed to reside at Peking, 
which concession China had for centuries stead- 
fastly refused to any European nation. Fur- 
ther, a Department of Foreign Affairs — ^the 
Tsung-li yamen (now the Waiehiaogu) — ^was 
established, Prince Kung becoming its first 
President. 

i^EB^ACAS. See Hierax. 

HIEBAOITES, hi-gr'^-sits. See Hierax. 

HIEBiACHTM? hi'S-ra'shi-fim. See Hawk- 
weed, , 

HCXERAPOLIS, hi-^-rap'Mis (Lat.,,from Gk. 
Te/)d7ro\«, sacred city, from iepoy, fenu kpd, hieros, 
hiera, sacred + ttoXis, polls, city) . 1. A . city 

in , southwest Phrygia, about 6 miles north of 
Laodicea. It was the religions centre of the 
native worship of the district and was an im- 
portant seat of the mysteries of, the Phrygian 
nature, gqddess (who was here called, Leto), her 
daughter, Oova, a male deity, and a son. , It 
possessed warm springs, more or less sulphur- 
ous, which had, and still ha,ve, a remarkable 
power of forming calcareous incrustations. . Its 
reli^ous fame was also increased by the. Plu- 
tonium or Charonium^a narrow but deep chas^Pi 
from , which issued a noxious vapor, supposed tq 
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be fatal to all except the eunuch pricfsitJ of the 
"oddesft. This chasm had disappeared in the 
fourth century A.D- Extensive ruins of Hierapo- 
lis, includino remains of a long avenue of tombs, 
a theatre, well preserved, and a large bath into 
which the water of the springs had been con- 
ducted, have been found. Epictetus the philoso- 
pher was born at Hierapolis. Consult: Eamsay, 
Cities an<t Bishoprics of Phrygia^ vol. i (Oxford, 
1895); ^mnsirm. Alter tuyner von Hierapolis (Ber- 
lin, 1888) ; Baedeker, EonstantinopeU Balkan- 
staaten, Kleinsasien, etc. (2d ed., Leipzig, 1914). 

2. A city in the Glaueus valley in central 
Phrygia (now Koteh-Hissar) , which seems to 
have been the old centre of a pentapolis and is 
known in egyly Christian history from the life 
of St. Abercius, or (better) Avircius, of the 
second century a.d., who caused a remarkable 
protest against Montanism to be inscribed on 
his tomb. The original document has survived 
and is now in Home. It is so drawn up that it 
bears a double meaning, and the esoteric Chris- 
tian sense was clear only to ‘'him who compre- 
hends.” It has also been interpreted as a 
heathen document. Consult Eamsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. ii (Oxford, 1897), 
and Dietrich, Die Crahschrift des Aherkios 
(Leipzig, 1896). 

3. A city of Syria Cyrrhestica, known also as 
Bambyce (Grk. Bap^vKTj), situated about 25 miles 
south of the ancient Carchemisli, on the hills 
southwest of the meeting of the Euphrates and 
Sajur rivers. It is now in ruins, but in the 
times of the Seleueids was a city of much com- 
mercial importance, chief station on the main 
road between Antioch and Seleucia-on-Tigris. It 
was called "Sacred City” because it was the 
centre of the worship of a Syrian nature god- 
dess, Atargatis, described by Lucian (q.v.) in 
his De Dea Syria. In the reorganization of the 
Koman Empire under Diocletian it became the 
capital of the Province of Euphratensis, or 
Commagene, and was a very flourishing city. In 
the time of Justinian it had retrogressed, but 
the fortifications were restored by the Arabs, 
and it endured many vicissitudes during the 
Crusades. Near Bambyce silk was manufac- 
tured; from one Roman name for silk, Bomhy- 
oina vestis, comes the word “bombazine.” 

HIEBARCHT, hi'gr-flrk-i (from ML. hierar- 
chia, Gk. lepapxi^^, hierarohy, from lepdpxnh hie- 
rarchBs, hierarch, from lepbs, hieros, sacred H- 
apxoy, archos, leader, from archein, to 

lead). The term was introduced by the writ- 
ings of Dionysius the Areopagite, in the sixth 
century. The name used by theological writers 
to designate the whole governing and minister- 
ing body in the Church, distributed according to 
its several gradations. The word, in its strict 
acceptation, is applicable only to the Roman 
Catholic church and to those Christian com- 
munities which retain the prelatical form of 
Church government, or at least the distinctions 
of ecclesiastical order and gradation. The 
hierarchy is divided into that of order and of 
jurisdiction. I. Considered under the head of 
order, the hierarchy embraces all the various 
orders or classes of ministers to whom has been 
assigned the duty of directing public worship, 
administering the sacraments, and discharging 
the various other offices connected with the 
preaching of the gospel, through which the 
Church held that divine grace was given; and 
these are of two kinds — the orders directly in- 
stituted by divine authority and those estab- 


lislied by ecclesiastical ordinane(\ Theologians 
commonly distinguish a hierai'chy of divine 
right and a hio'archy of ecclesiastical right, 
1. The first includes the three ranks of bishops, 
priests, and deacons. The bishops are believed, 
as successors of the Apostles, to have inherited 
the integrity of the Christian priesthood. The 
order of episcopate, however, is not believed to 
be a distinct order from that of priesthood, but 
only a fuller and entirely unrestricted form of 
that order. In all that" regards what Roman 
Catholics believe to be the Christian sacrifice of 
the eueliarist, they hold that the priest possesses 
the same powers of order witli the bishop; l)ut 
he cannot confer the sacrament of orders, nor 
can he validly exercise the power of absolving 
in the sacrament of penance without the appro- 
bation of tlie bishop. 2. To the three ranks 
thus primitwely instituted several others have 
been added by ecclesiastical ordinance. (See 
Orders, Holy.) II. The hierarchy of jurisdic- 
tion directly regards the government of the 
Church and comprises all the successive de- 
grees of ecclesiastical authority — ^beginning with 
the Pope as primate of the universal Church 
and extending to the patriarchs as ruling their 
several patriarchates, the primates in the sev- 
eral kingdoms as national churches, the metro- 
politans or archbishops within their respective 
provinces, and the bishops in their dioceses. 

In the Anglican church, with the office of the 
episcopate, the theory of a hierarchical grada- 
tion of rank and of authority has been retained. 
The Anglican hierarchy comprises bishops, 
priests, and deacons. In the other reformed 
churches a hierarchical government is practi- 
callv nonexistent. 

HI'ERAT'IC WRITING. See Hiero- 
glyphics. 

HI'ERAX, or HIER'AGAS (Lat., from Gk. 
Tepal). An Egyptian ascetic of the third cen- 
tury. He is said to have lived to the age of 
90 and devoted himself to scientific and literary 
pursuits. He was the author of biblical com- 
mentaries, both in Greek and Coptic, and is 
said to have composed many hymns. He became 
leader of the sect of the Hieracites, an ascetic 
society from which persons living in the mar- 
ried state were excluded. On other points 
Hierax followed Origen in allegorizing Scrip- 
ture. Because of his view of matrimony, his 
denial of the resurrection and of a visible para- 
dise, and his assertion that infants, as incapable 
of “striving lawfully,” cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God, Hierax was regarded as a lieretic. 
Consult Harnack, History of Dogma, vol. iii 
(Boston, 1897). 

HIERO (hi'^-ro), or HIERON, I (Lat., from 
Gk. 'lipujv ) . A tyrant of Syracuse, who succeeded 
his brother .Gelo in 478 B.c., having already, a 
short time before, distinguished himself in the 
battle of Himera. Being jealous of his brother 
Polyzelus, who had command of the army, he 
dispatched him on an expedition against Cro- 
tona (q.v.) ; but Polyzelus fled to his brother-in- 
law, Theron of Agrigentum. Hiero undertook 
to make war on the two; but a reconciliation 
was effected; it is said, by the poet Simon- 
ides. Some time after this reconciliation Hiero 
assisted the people of Cumae (q.v.) in driving 
off the Etruscan pirates, by whom they were 
harassed. He transferred the inhabitants of 
Naxos and Catana to Leontini and, repeopling 
Catana with citizens from Syracuse, Gela, and 
elsewhere, called it iStna. After the death of 
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Theron, about 472 b.c., war broke out between 
Tberon’s son, Thrasydseus, and Hiero. The 
former was defeated and compelled to flee from 
Sicily. Hiero was now supreme in the island^. 
He died, however, shortly after, having reigned 
10 years. As a ruler, Hiero was jealous, cruel, 
and rapacious; fearing for his life, he sur- 
rounded himself with mercenaries and spies. 
He was, however, a patron of poets and philos- 
ophers, and he competed successfully at the 
G-recian games. Consult Eduard Liibhert, 
Syrakiis sur Zeit des Gelooi und Hieron (Eiel, 
1876), and “Hieron, V’ in Pauly- Wissowa, Beal- 
Eificyclopiidie dev classischeTi A.ltev'tumswisseTir- 
schaft, vol. viii (Stuttgart, 1913). 

HIEBO II (c.308^216 BC.). A king of 
Svraeuse, illegitimate son of a noble Syracusan 
named Hierocles. He first distinguished himself 
in the wars with Pyrrhus, and then, after 
Pvrrhus's departure from Sicily (275 B.c.),_by 
his successes in the war with the Maraertines 
(q.v, ), In consequence of his military triumphs 
he was, in 270 b.c., chosen King of Syracuse. 
In 264 he assisted the Carthaginians in the 
siege of Messana against the Mamertines; but 
when the Mamertines secured the aid of Home, 
he was himself defeated by the Roman consul, 
Appius Claudius, and in 263 concluded a treaty 
with the Romans, to whom he thereafter re- 
mained faithful. The treaty secured to him the 
control of southeastern Sicily and of the eastern 
coast as far as Tauromenium (Taormina). In 
both Punic wars he assisted the Romans with 
money and troops. During the interval of peace 
between the two wars he visited Rome and was 
received with great honors, while he himself on 
this occasion distributed^ a vast quantity of 
grain to the people. Hiero w'as a wise and 
merciful sovereign, simple in his ways and just 
in his rule. We are told that he was prevented 
from laying aside the kingly power only by the 
unanimous votes of his subjects. He bestowed 
great care upon the financial department of his 
government, and his agricultural laws {leges 
Hieronicce) were in force in Cicero’s time. He 
was also a patron of the arts and beautified Ms 
city witi many fine public buildings. His kins- 
man Archimedes (q.v.) he employed in the con- 
struction of a number of powerful engines of 
war. Consult '^Hiero, 13," in Fauly-Wissowa 
(cited above). 

HIEBOCLES, hT-er^6-klez (Lat., from Gk. 

HieroJdes). 1. A Greek writer of the 
sixth century a.d., who composed, under the title 
Traveling Companion {^wdKdTjfios) , a work con- 
taining a description of the 64 provinces of the 
Byzantine Empire and of 912 cities in it. It 
is best edited by Burckhardt (Leipzig, 1893). 
2. An. Alexandrian Heoplatonist of the fifth cen- 
tury A.D- He wrote a Commentary on the 
Golden Verses of Pythagoras (q.v,), and a trea- 
tise On Providence and Fate. The former work 
was popular in the Middle Ages and in the 
Renaissance and was translated into many lan- 
guages. The latter work is extant only in a few 
extracts, preserved by Photius (q.v.), and in 
an anonymous abridgment. The Commentary 
is printed by Mullach, Fragmenta Philoso- 
phorum QrcecSikm, vol. i (Paris, 1875). Under 
the name “Hierocles" we also possess a very 
old collection of jokes and amusing stories 
(^Afrefa), edited by Eberhard (Berlin, 1869). 
This belongs, however, to a later time. 3. A 
Stoic philosopher, contemporary with Epictetus 
(q.v,), of whose Xroixeluxns^ Elements of 


Ethics, fragments have been preserved by 
Stobseus (q.v.). Consult Prachter, Hierokles 
der Stoiker (1901), and Von Arnim, Berliner 
Klcbss^kerteoote, iv (Berlin, 190G). 

HIEBOOLES OF BITHYHaA, A Roman 
proconsul in the reign of Diocletian (284— 305 
A.D.), governor in Bithynia and in Egypt, said 
to have been the instigator of the fierce persecu- 
tion of the Christians under Galerius Caesar 
in 303. He was a man of considerable intellec- 
tual culture and wrote a work called ^iXahiidus 
(Lovers of Truth), in two books, in which he 
endeavored to persuade Christians that their 
sacred books were full of contradictions, and 
that in moral influence and miraculous power 
Christ was inferior to Apollonius of Tyana. 
This treatise has not come down to our times 
and is known to us only through Lactantius and 
still more through Eusebius, who wrote a refuta- 
tion. See Aporxojvius of Tyana. 

HI'EBOGLYPH^ICS, or HIEROGLYPHS 
(Lat. MeroglypMcus, from Gk. UpoyXvcfjLKds,^ hi- 
eroglypliikos, hieroglyphic, from lepoy\v(pos, hiero- 
glyphos, carver of hieroglyphics, from Upos, 
liieros, sacred + yXiitpety, glyphein, to carve). 
The term applied to those systems of writing 
in which figures of objects take the place of 
purely conventional signs, and especially used 
to designate the writing of the Egyptians and 
Mexicans. The system of Babylonia (whence 
the cuneiform writing developed) and that of 
China were likewise originally picture writings, 
but were very early simplified and convention- 
alized and thus lost their hieroglyphic charac- 
ter. These two systems present so many strik- 
ing analogies tq the Egyptian that a connection 
is often assumed; but tkese analogies appear 
merely to afford an illustration of the tendency 
of the human mind to run, under certain condi- 
tions, in the same channel ; ^ and this view is 
strengthened by some analogies from American 
pictographs and hieroglyphics. Hieroglyphic 
systems are also represented by the monuments 
of the Hittites and the early Cretans, both as 
yet undeciphered; an Egyptian origin would 
in these cases be less improbable than in the 
cases of Babylonian and Chinese characters. 
The Phoenician alphabet cannot be proved to 
descend from a hieroglyphic system; the names 
of the letters (ox, house, etc.) seem to have 
been merely mnemotechnie helps for learners. 
Evidence exists for the belief that at the time 
of the middle Minoan period in Crete (practi- 
cally contemporary with the twelfth dynasty in 
Egypt) a well-organized hieroglyphic writing 
was in use in Crete. This came to a close in the 
third middle Minoan period; most interesting 
is the terra-cotta disk discovered in 1908 by the 
Italians at Phaistos. The writing, according 
to Evans, is non-Cretan, but probably from 
Anatolia. The Egyptian system is the most re- 
markable of all, because it always retained the 
most primitive form, although developing to a 
high degree of philolo^cal perfection. It is 
impossible to trace this system back to its 
origin in descriptive pictures ; such pictures, 
e.g., as the North American Indians sometimes 
used for communications, though without de- 
veloping a real writing. The very earliest mon- 
uments of Egypt, anterior to Menes, the first 
historical King, exhibit the system already per- 
fected, differing in many details from the later 
orthography; but what were then the principles 
are th^e same as at all later periods. The inven- 
tion must therefore belong to a very remote age. 
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Tlie most primitive part is represented by the 
so-called ideographs, or word signs. Some of 
these are shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. It is very easy to represent a man 


ample, they place after the sign khn the hiero- 
glyph for ‘house' n to indicate that it means 
‘within/ and distinguish the word ‘approach^ 
by the addition of a pair of legs, indicating a 


(romet)j a woman 


Qiimet). Both taken 


verb of motion. Again, 


(writing imple- 


together mean ‘mankind'; one repeated three 
times, ‘men' or ‘women.' A soldier is easily 
characterized by his arms and costume; a chief 


ments) means ‘writing,' ‘wiite,' ‘scribe'; but, by 
applying the proper determinatives, the writer 
can readily indicate which of these meanings he 
wishes to convey. By placing after this sign the 
figure of a man he makes it clear that ‘scribe' is 
intended, while the addition of a roll of papyrus 


crown: a child 


by his staff ; a king by the addition of the | indicates that ‘writing,' ‘book' is meant. 


(khrod) by sucking its 


finger. Animals can be figured to a large extent, 
also some plants, the parts of the human body, 
etc. But wood {khet) can be represented only 
by a twig ; grain (yot) by three grains 

<4 ; water (mou) by wa\"y lines . 

From indications of this nature there is but a 
step to symbolism. ‘Hearing’ (sotem) is ex- 
pressed by the ear of an ox while the human 
ear ^ means only ‘ear’; ‘weeping' (remy) by a 
weeping eye ‘drinking' by a man drink- 

ing alone suffice). 

‘Fighting battle' is symbolized by weapons * 
‘going' by a pair of legs ; ‘returning’ by an 

inversion of this sign; ‘bringing' (eiiy) by 
a vessel, in combination with the sign for ‘going' 
^ ; ‘giving’ (day) by an arm presenting a 


These determinatives are not arbitrary, but are 
used in accordance with certain fixed principles. 
Thus, all words for quadrupeds which cannot be 
easily represented are written phonetically and 

determined by , a piece of skin; all names of 

persons are determined by the figure of a man 


or woman; all names of trees by a tree ^ ; 
small plants by ; drugs, sand, etc., by round 
grains ® ; actions of the mouth (eating, speak- 


ing, etc.), or thought by 


violent actions 


by a man 


or an arm in the act of strik- 


cake A ^ • ‘Rain' can, of cburse, be easily 
re prese nted by a sky with water falling from 

it I ; but the ideas ‘night,' ‘darkness,' must 

be symbolized ^ by a star hanging from the 
sky; ‘cool' (qohh) is indicated by a water sprink- 

ler . A great many words and ideas, 

however, cannot be represented at all; and here 
the writer surmounts the difficulty by using the 
signs for homophonous words or for words of 
somewhat similar sound, exactly as such signs 
are employed in our modem rebus. For example, 
hhun, kheUf ‘inside, in,' and kheny, ‘to approach,' 
have no etymological connection whatever with 


the pictorial sign for ‘hide,' ‘skin' (hhen) 


but the same picture is used for all three words. 
Thus, manjT’ signs pass from the ideographic into 
the phonetic class; i. e., they merely represent 
sounds without regard to the meaning, and from 
word signs they develop into syllabic signs of 
two consonants (e.g., the figure of the hide be- 
comes the syllabic si^ khriy representing any syl- 
lable with the two consonants kh and n) ; a few 
signs finally obtain the value of single consonants 
and form the alphabet. 

The rebus system, however, would have led to 
many obscurities. Some inscriptions, indeed, 
simply use the sign for khn for all three words 
and leave it to the reader to decide from the 
context whether ‘skin,' ‘in,' or ‘approach' is 
meant. The majority of scribes, however, use 
as helps the so-called determinatives. For ex- 


ing ^ — fl ; localities by a house, etc. To these 
determinatives belongs also the so-called car- 
touche (q.v.), or frame surrounding royal names. 
Perfeetl^r analogous determinatives are found in 
Babylonian (where, however, they are rather 
sparingly employed) and in Chinese. 

A great many of the ideographs are poly- 
phonous, i e., they admit of more than one pro- 
nunciation; as, e.g., the picture of a horse might 
be understood by an Englishman as standing for 
‘horse,' ‘steed,' ‘mare.' To prevent such ambi- 
guity, many signs receive what is called the 
phonetic complement. For example, the sign 
mn (originally representing a draught- 
board) is very rarely used alone; an n is generally 
placed after it to fix the pronunciation. There- 
fore menj ‘to remain,' is usually written AiWAVS , 

i.e., the syllabic sign mn + the phonetic comple- 
ment n (not to be pronounced separately) -4- 
the determinative ‘book,’ indicating that the word 
belongs to the category of abstract ideas. In 
classical orthography many signs are invariably 
followed by a phonetic complement. With some 
signs the phonetic complement precedes, while 
others have two or even three complements. For 
example, the word seskemj ‘to lead,' is always 


written 




s (phonetic comple- 


ment) ; the word sign sshm m (second pho- 
netic complement) + the determinative of a verb 
of motion. Thus arises a very complicated but 
quite regular orthography, which is of special 
service to the reader in that it enables him to 
distinguish between the different values of the 
polyphonous hieroglyphs. The sign ‘star/ e.g., 
may be read sb or dw; if the latter readmg be 
int^ded, a w follows as phonetic complement, 
while for the former reading an s is prefixed. 
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Word signs having several synonymous 
do not alwavs have phonetic complements The 
reader, o.g." may be left to discover from the 
conteji whether the sign ^horse’ is to be read 
s€S€ 7 n, ‘horse,’ sesmet, ‘mare,’ uofer, ‘colt,’ etc^ 
The sign © (the sun) maybe understood as day 
Qirow) or as ‘sun’Cr^) 

The alphabet developed from signs for very 
short words containing only one firm consonant. 
The opinion of the first decipherers, that the 
alphabet was acrophonic — i.e., that the phonetic 
value of each letter was taken from the initial 
sound of the word represented by its sign— has 
not been confirmed. The alphabetic signs ought, 
of course, to be the latest element of the system; 
but we find them fully established on the earliest 
monuments, so that they certainly go back to the 
fifth millennium B.c. The Egyptian alphabet ls 
as follows: 

(1) the Semitic Aleph (’), i.e., the gen- 
eral indication of a vowel beginning a sjdlable; 
later treated as a vowel. 

(2) ^ (a reed leaf) 2 /j a consonant; at a 

very early period confounded with the preced- 
ing letter, and later distinguished from it by 
doubling. Thus, in the later orthography a single 
reed le^ stood for Aleph, a double reed leaf for 
the consonant y. 

(3) -a a (an arm, I), the Semitic guttural 

Ain. 




Wj or, secondarily, u; later variant 


from about 1500 B.c. 

(5) J b. 

(6) Q or, more elaborately, Q p (represent- 


ing a mat?). 

(7) f (representing a viper or snail). 


(8) m (an owl) ; later variant t 

(9) 7^ (water); later variant ^ 


(10) O r (roj ^a mouth’)- 

(11) rn h (hay, ‘a hall’). 


• (12) (a rough h; the lighter sound of 
Hebrew Kbeth, Heth). 

(13) ® kh (the Scottish and German gut- 
tural ch). 

(14) -^<=> h (similar in sound to the preced- 
ing, but somewhat softer). The sign originally 
stood for kity ‘a belly,’ and represented an ani- 
mal cut open; the form here given is partially 
conventionalized . 

(15) . s (originally different from the 

following, but soon after 3000 b.c. confounded 
with it). The sign represented a door bolt- 

(16) P s (sharp s; early confused with the 
preceding). 

(17) .. i sk; a conventional representation 
of a lake (Skei). 


* The arTangemen* fe. of course, modem; explanations 
ace added only where they are quite certain. 


(IS) i> q. Hebrew Kopli, Qoph, n guttural k. 

The sign represents a hill {gay). 

(19) "'=5^ k. It represents a working basket 
(kay?). 

(20) TS g. 

(21) ^ t. Perhaps another kind of basket, 
or a vase. 

(22) tj a sibilant dental which is usually 
assumed to have been th or z, but seems to have 
been quite a peculiar sound. It was later com- 
monly pronounced t. 

(23) d. Probably represents a hand. 


(24) 



Zj or, more correctly, the Hebrew 


emphatic s (Sade). 

In later times the variants increased consid- 
erably, as the scribes were continually inventing 
new and playful forms of the letters; in Roman 
times hundreds of signs were in use for the 
alphabet, but several of the original sounds were 
lost or confused in later pronunciation. How- 
ever, down to 1000 B.c. the variants enumerated 
above were the only ones, and all these sprang 
up dfter 1600 b.c." It will be observed that 
originally the letters expressed only the conso- 
nants, and the vowels were, with the exception 
of a few vague indications, left for the reader 
to fill in, exactly as in unpointed Hebrew or 
Arabic. The group hhs, e.g., may be read 7iohs, 
lihoSy liebosy etc. Later orthography atiem])ted 
to express the vowels in certain eases, especially 
in foreign names which demanded a more exact 
notation, but neither consistently nor success- 
fully. All this adds greatly to the diflicultioa 
of the Egyptologists. They have not only to 
supply the vowels from Greek and other tradi- 
tions," from the corresponding Coptic words, 
from variants, etc., but they must also reckon 
with the tendency of the Egyptian scribes to 
abbreviate and to omit consonants, where they 
were supposed to be readily supplied by the 
reader. For example, henqot (beer) is always 
spelled hqt. See, however, below on the present 
degree of certainty of reading. Foreign names 
and words were, in the time of dynasties 18-22, 
written in a strange orthography called the 
syllabic system. The vowels were copiously 
expressed by placing syllabic signs for every 
consonant, even where no vowel followed. For 
example, the Palestinian name of a city, Blialem, 
was spelled: 8ha-ra-ma, the word markaht 
(chariot), ma-ii)ra-k(i-hu-ti, etc. This wild 
heaping of vowels is of little advantage to the 
reader and has led to many errors. 

The hieroglyphics were commonly written 
from the right to left; more rarely from left to 
right. On early monuments they are frequently 
WTitten from above downward, like the earliest 
Babylonian and Chinese writing; the arrange- 
ment called hoiistrophedon (q.v.) by the Greeks 
is never met with. The number of signs is in a 
certain sense unlimited, as the artist could vary 
the details of each hieroglyphic according to his 
individual taste. But the sculptors did not 
greatly abuse this liberty and usually kept 
within the bounds of intelligibility. As a 
matter of fact, the signs commonljr used are 
only from 500 to 600 in number. The artists 
found full play for their fancy in the minor 
details of execution ; in the case of some magnifi- 
cent buildings they have actually designed and 
painted every feather of a bird, every finger of a 
human figure, etc., in inscriptions containing 
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many thousand signs. The decorative etfect of 
the brightly painted signs is exquisite. In other 
sases, however, when the sculpture had to he 
Inexpensive, the signs were reduced to the 
simplest possible forms; in cheap funerary in- 
scriptions they are often mere indications of 
figures, and their recognition calls for all the 
skill and ingenuity of the trained reader. 

While in monumental use the pictorial char- 
acter of the hieroglyphs always remained dis- 
tinct, in the writing of books this was not the 
3ase. Here a simpler, more rapid method of 
writing was required, and even on the monu- 
ments of the first dynasty we find the hiero- 
glyphs simplified to a few strokes, where the 
pen is used instead of the chisel. On papyrus 
the writing soon assumed a cursive character, 
bearing no closer resemblance to the original 
pictorial hieroglyphs tiian our cursive script 
bears to our printed letters. The cursive style 
thus developed was called by the Greeks “hier- 
atic, or the style for sacred writings, in eon- 
bradistinction to the demotic character (see 
below), which was exclusively employed for 
profaner matters. This cursive style is found 
on the earliest books which have been preserved 
(dating from the fifth dynasty). To give an 
idea of hieratic, we reproduce here the first 
seven letters of the alphabet (without variants) 

in the cursive style of about 1400 b.c. One 
3an still recognize the original form of the arm, 
the h (leg), and the f/ but the two birds have 
become mere flourishes in wdiich only the bold- 
est fancy can detect a resemblance to the orig- 
inal pictures. Of course, this style of writing 
changed more than the monumental forms, and 
every century had its marked peculiarities. The 
Greek name must not be misunderstood; all 
literature, secular and religious, history, novels, 
love songs, business documents, letters, used 
the more convenient rapid style. Only funerary 
texts are frequently written in a " simplified 
hieroglyphic character. It w’as only after the 
demotic had become prevalent that hieratic was 
reserved for books of a religious character 
(after 600 B.c.). Hieratic runs from right to 
left, like most Oriental writings; in the earliest 
times, however, it was sometimes written 
perpendicularly. 

DemotiCi or popular, writing, while occurring 
more or less in all periods of the hieratic style, 
is really a later development of it. The Egyp- 
tians themselves called it “the documental ' or 
epistolary style,” as it seems to have been de- 
veloped in the law courts and offices where the 
necessity of tachygraphy led to constant ab- 
breviations, until finally a real stenography re- 
sulted. Its origin goes back to the seventh 
century b.c. In 400 b.c. it had assumed a con- 
venient form, and came into general use, so 
that the Greeks found it employed for every- 
thing except religious literature (see above), 
and called it therefore the demotic (the com- 
mon, popular) style or the enchorial (the writ- 
ing of the country). In Roman times even 
religious texts were frequently written in de- 
motic. As specimens, w’e give here the same 
seven letters of the alphabet which were repro- 
duced above in hieratic. The second of these 
characters is more commonly represented by a 


single \ertical stroke. It ’will be observed that 
two forms^of the letter p aie given, of wdiich 
the first is more elaborately formed. The sign 
representing a crouching lion wms reduced to a 
slanting stroke, etc. \^niole groups of five or 
SIX hieratic signs were combined in a single 

flourish. Thus the ’v\"riting became rapid enough 
to equal in speed our modern w^riting and the 
.stenographic systems of the Romans; but its 
study was complicated, and it became unin- 
telligible wdiere not written very distinctly. 
The number of demotic signs w’as smaller than 
that of hieratic (not over 200). Like hieratic, 
demotic was \vritten from right to left. It is a 
common error to suppose that demotic means 
“popular language”; the term properly desig- 
nates a style of Egyptian waiting, and a phase 
of the language, although documents ivritten in 
the demotic script are usually composed in a 
later form of Egyptian. The Egyptian lan- 
guage, of course, underwent great modifica- 
tions in course of time; the language of the 
earliest texts knowm to us — the religious texts 
in the pyramids — seems to have offered great 
difficulties to the Egyptian scholars of about 
2500 B.c. 

The use of the contemporary vernacular lan- 
guage was rarely allowed in literature, and in 
general the hierogrammates (sacred scribes) 
sought to write in as archaistic a style as pos- 
sible. After 1600 b.c. they found it more and 
more difficult to write the old Linguage cor- 
rectly, and from about 1400 to 1100 B.c. the 
living vernacular language w^as used for letters, 
legal documents, and entertaining literature. 
The language of this period, the so-called Neo- 
Egyptian, has been treated by Erman, in his 
Neudgyptische Grammatilc (Leipzig, 1880). 
After 1000 b.c. the scribes reverted to an exag- 
gerated archaistic style, and the texts became 
more and more ungrammatical; the barbarous 
age began after 500 b.c., and in Roman times 
the monumental texts are so wild in grammar 
and orthography that their decipherment is 
especially difficult. In demotic literature a mix- 
ture of ancient and modern language prevailed. 
The vernacular language finally came into liter- 
ary use in Roman times through the influence 
of Christianity. The heathen and their priests 
continued to write hieroglyphics on the monu- 
ments, hieratic and demotic on papyrus, almost 
to the end of heathenism. The last datable 
hieroglyphic inscription is found in the temple 
of Esne (q.v.) and contains the name of the 
Emperor Decius (250 a.d.). A demotic inscrip- 
tion at Philse (where paganism lingered on 
after the edict of Theodosius, 370 a.d.) is dated 
in the year 453 a.d. Even later, some sporadic 
knowledge of the old writing may have existed; 
but, stamped with the reproach* of heathenism, 
it soon sank into oblivion. 

Some attempts to write the living language 
in the Greek alphabet, supplemented by some 
demotic signs, had been made in pagan times, 
and we possess a papyrus, containing a horo- 
scope, which seems to have been written about 
100 A.D. It wms, however, the desire to make 
the sacred Christian writings accessible even to 
the unlearned that led to the origin of Coptic 
writing and literature. The date of the Coptic 
version of the Bible is disputed; but it does not 
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seem to be older than the third century, perhaps 
later. Coptic was written with 24 Greek and 7 
demotic letters. On its history and its extinc- 
tion as a living language at the end of the 
Middle Ages, see Copts. 

Interest in the lost knowledge of hieroglyphics 
was awakened in Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. About 1650 the learned OTesuit Athanasius 
Kirch er endeavored to interpret them by a 
fanciful method of his own, finding long theo- 
logical and philosophic systems in groups which 
contained only the names of kings, etc. The 
few monuments with hieroglyphics which were 
then known were explained by means of Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Chinese, etc., rarely by means of Coptic, 
which was known only imperfectly in Europe 
before the eighteenth century. The Greek tradi- 
tions on hieroglyphics in Horapollo, Tsetses, 
etc., were not incorrect, as has now been recog- 
nized, but insufficient. The basis for decipher- 
ment was furnished by the French ei^edition to 
Egypt under Kapoleon. Through it a much 
larger number of the Egyptian monuments be- 
came known, above all the famous inscription 
of Eosetta, which proved the key to the decipher- 
ment. This stone, found by a French artillery 
officer in building a fort near Rosetta in 1790 
and brought to London after the capitulation 
of the French army (see Rosetta Stone), con- 
tains a decree of the Egyptian priests in honor 
of Ptolemy V Epiphanes and his Queen Cleo- 
patra, written in Greek and preceded by a 
translation into hieroglyphics and demotic. Un- 
fortunately the hierogly;^hie text w’-as much 
mutilated and for some time defied the efforts 
of the decipherers. The demotic part was better 
preserved, and De Sacy, Ackerblad (1802), es- 
pecially Thomas Young (1773-1829), correctly 
established the sense of many groups and sen- 
tences. Dr. Young came very near finding the 
correct value of some hieroglyphic letters 
(1819) ; but the merit of the decipherment be- 
longs entirely to J. F. ChampoUion (q.v.), even 
if he did not work quite independently of Young, 
as he always claimed. He took as starting point 
the two names “Ptolemy” and ^^Cleopatra,” fur- 
nished by the Rosetta Stone and an obelisk at 
Philfie. These two names yielded 13 signs, the 
phonetic value of which ChampoUion determined 
correctly or approximately. He next identified 
the name ‘“Alexander,” which furnished three 
more signs, and thus went on step by step, 
through the names of the Ptolemaic kings and 
Roman emperors found on the monuments, and 
if he had not died prematurely ( 1832 ) he would 
doubtless have succeeded in reading more than 
single sentences and in perfecting his system, 
which even in his posthumous works does not 
do full justice to his genius. His discoveries 
were continued by Rosellini, Salvolini, later by 
Birch, Lepsius, De Rouge, and Chabas. For a 
long time the errors of Seyffarth and Uhlemann 
exercised a confusing and hindering influence. 
The French and Tuscan expeditions under Cham- 
pollion and Rosellini, and especially the Prus- 
sian expedition under Lepsius (q.v.), furnished 
rich material from the monuments. Grammars 
of the language of the hieroglyphics were pub- 
lished by De Roug4, OhrestomcUhie Sgyptienne 
(Paris, 1867-75); IBirch, in Bunsen, Egyyt^s 
Place in the World^s History (London, 1887) ; 
Brugsch, Hieroglyphische Orammatih (Leipzig, 
1872), also in French (1867) ; later grammars 
by Lepage Renouf, Elementary Grammar of the 
Egyptian Language (London, 1875 ) ; Budge, 


First Steps in Egyptian (ib., 1895); Loret, 
Manuel de la langue 6gyptienne (Paris, 1889). 
Erman's book, Aegi/ptische Grammatvh (2d ed., 
1902), is very brief, but best represents the 
present knowledge. On his grammar of Neo- 
Egyptian, see above; his Sprache des Papyrus 
West car (Gottingen, 1889) treats of an early 
vernacular phase of the language. A copious 
dictionary is in preparation under the auspices 
of the Berlin Academy, as Brugsch's Eierogly- 
pMsch-demotisches Worterhuch (7 vols., Leipzig, 
1867-80), although the best Egyptian dictionary 
at present in existence, is rapidly becoming 
antiquated. The dictionaries of Birch (in Bun- 
sen V.), Pierret, Yocalulaire MSroglyphique 
(Paris, 1875), and Levi, yocaholerio gerogliflco 
Gopto Elraico (Turin, 1887), are less reliable 
than that of Brugsch. Several journals are de- 
voted to Egyptology, viz., Zeitschrift fur cegyp- 
tische Spiache AltertumsJmnde (Berlin), 
Eeceiiil de Travausi Belatifs d la Philologie 
et d VArohSologie Egyptiennes et Assyriennes 
(Paris), SpliiTUD (Upsala) ; and the literature 
of the subject is growing immensely. The suc- 
cess which attended the study of hieroglyphics 
attracted the attention of students to this 
branch of Egyptology, and demotic was for a 
long time neglected. In 1855 Brugsch published 
Ms Grammaire d4motique, which, though now 
antiquated, formed the basis for all subsequent 
investigations. Again neglected for a consider- 
able time, the study of demotic was revived by 
Revillout, who devoted special attention to the 
legal documents written in demotic script 
(Chrestomathie d&motique, Paris, 1880) ; but 
his works are to be used with great caution. In 
more recent times the most meritorious publica- 
tions on the subject of demotic are those of 
F. LI. Griffith and W. Spiegelberg. The hieratic 
documents were first made intelligible by the 
works of Chabas and Goodwin. The paleog- 
raphy of hieroglyphics has recently been treated 
by Griffith in several volumes of the Archsoo- 
logical Survey of Egypt. (See Egyptology.) It 
may be remarked that the question as to 
whether the decipherment of Egyptologists rests 
on a better basis than the vagaries of Kircher 
was frequently asked as long as the fragmentary 
Rosetta Stone was the only bilingual (or rather 
trilingpral) text. After the discovery of the 
larger and perfectly intact trilingual text, 
called the Decree of Canopus, containing a de- 
cree ' of the priests in honor of Ptolemy III 
Euergetes, in the year 238 B.o. (found by L. 
Reinisch, 1886, near Tania; his companion 
Lepsius also claimed the discovery), such doubts 
became impossible. Since that time various 
bilinguals have been found, and other sources 
which control the decipherment are now avail- 
able, The exact pronunciation of the vowels, 
which were never perfectly expressed in Egyp- 
tian writing and changed frequently in course 
of time, is much disputed and will possibly 
never be settled with absolute certainty in all 
points. The texts, however, are now, generally 
speaking, at least as well understood as any 
Phoenician inscription or as the Hebrew text 
of the Bible. The time when they will be 
understood as well as Greek or Latin writers 
may not be far distant. That the Phoenician 
alphabet, the mother of our modern writing, 
was derived from the Egyptian hieratic signs 
was claimed by De Roug4 {MSmoire sur Vorigine 
^gyptiefme de Valphahet phSnioien, Paris, 
1874), and this hypothesis has become very 
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popular; it is, hoAvever, highly improbable and 
is losing groTmd among scholars. 

Much less perfect was the hieroglyphic writ- 
ing of the Aztecs or Mexicans, which was used 
also in Central America, especially by the 
Mayas. Unfortunately the literature written 
in those hieroglyphs was destroyed so thor- 
oughly by the Spanish priests that only a very 
few manuscripts {preserved in Rome, Dresden, 
etc.) have survived, besides a few inscriptions 
on stone. The Spanish writers of the sixteenth 
century have left the explanation of a few 
signs only, so that the Aztec writing is almost 
entirely imintelligible. However, what we un- 
derstand of it seems to show that the Mexicans 
did not advance much beyond the pictographic 
stage, though the pictures they used were 
highly conventionalized. They could express 
the names of persons, places, months, etc., by 
painting the objects or beings after which they 
were called, and went so far as to use symbolical 
signs of plants and animals to express gram- 
matical forms, so that their pictures were not 
read but interpreted. Where, e.g., they recorded 
historical events, they had to picture these, as 
the inscriptions alone would have been insuffi- 
cient. The majority of their books seem to 
have been calendars, lists of omina, etc., for 
which their imperfect writing system sufficed. 
It is said that some Spanish monks made use 
of hieroglyphic signs for expressing Latin 
prayers. For example, they are said to have 
expressed the words fater noster by a flag 
{pantti = po-), a stone {tetl = te), a cactus- 
fruit (nochtU = noch), and a stone (= te, see 
above). Rude as this system seems, it marked, 
nevertheless, a step in advance, as the hiero- 
glyphs from word signs became phonetic signs. 
Such attempts, however, remained perfectly 
isolated; the Spanish missionaries usually 
showed the greatest hostility to anything re- 
calling the former Aztec idolatry. The term 
“hieroglyphic” was used hy the writers of em- 
blemata, or devices, symbolizing gnomic sen- 
tences taken from the Greek and Latin poets 
and having no relation to Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. In recent times, also, the astrological 
almanacs have had their symbolical representa- 
tions and supposed prognostics of future events, 
which they called hieroglyphs. 

Bibliography. H. K. Brugsch, Grammaire 
dSmotique (Paris, 1855) ; Lepsius and Stern, 
Liste der Meroglyphisclien Typen aus der 
Schriftgiesserei des Herm F. Theinhardt (Ber- 
lin, 1875) ; Eugene Revillout, Chrestomathie 
demotique (Paris, 1880) ; Simeone Levi, Bac- 
colta dei segni ieratici egizi (Turin, 1880) ; 
Oscar Von Lemm, AegyptisQhe Lesestiicke (Leip- 
zig, 1883) ; J. J. Hess, Der demotische Romans 
von Sine Ha-m-ns (ib., 1888) ; Adolf Erman, 
Die Mdrohen des Papyrus Westcar, part ii (Ber- 
lin, 1890) ; H. K. Brugsch, Aegyptologie (Leip- 
zig, 1891); Philippe Berger, Histoire de Veorir 
ture dans VantiquM (Paris, 1891) ; Adolf Er- 
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id., Aegyptische Grammatik (2d ed., Berlin, 
1902). 

HIEBOK, hVer-Sn. The name of two rulers 
of Syracuse. See Hiebo I and II. 

HIEBOISTYMITES, hi'er-on'i-mits. The com- 
mon name of four associations of hermits in 
Spain and Italy, who all regarded St. Jerome as 
their patron and example and hence derived 
their name. 1, The Spanish congregation founded 
in the reign of Alfonso XI of Castile (1312-50) 


by some disciples of Tomniasuecio of Siena, a 
hermit who had considerable following in north- 
ern Italy and observed the Franciscan rule. 
Their two earliest settlements were in the 
mountains near Toledo. Their numbers soon 
grew and included many persons of rank and 
station, such as Ferdinand Peeha, principal 
chamberlain to Pedro IV, and his brother Al- 
fonso, Bishop of Jaen. The former obtained 
confirmation for their association from Gregory 
XI in 1373, under the rule of St. Augustine, 
and is regarded as the real founder of the order. 
Bv 1415 they had 25 cloisters, among them that 
of San Geronimo de Yuste, in which the Em- 
peror Charles V passed his last years. That 
of Belem, near Lisbon, became the burial place 
of the Portuguese royal family. A female 
branch of the order was founded by Marla Gar- 
cias (died 1426). 2. The congregation of the 

Observance or of Lombardy, founded by the 
Spaniard, Lope de Olmedo (1370-1433), who 
became general of the foregoing order in 1422. 
His purpose in establishing a separate congre- 
gation was the attainment of still greater 
strictness. The rule which he drew up was 
confirmed in 1429, but after his death was ex- 
changed for that of St. Augustine. The seven 
Spanish cloisters of the order were in 1595 
united by Philip II with the foregoing, but the 
17 Italian retained their separate existence 
under a general residing at Hospitaletto, near 
Lodi. 3. The congregation of Peter of Pisa 
(Pietro Gambacorta, 1355-1435), who turned 
from a worldly to a hermit’s life in 1377 and 
built a church and hermitage on Montebello, 
near Urbino. Several small communities of 
Franciscan tertiaries associated themselves with 
him; the principal settlements were at Vicenza 
and Mantua. Only simple vows were taken un- 
til 1568; hut Pius V imposed the solemn vows 
and the Augustinian rule. The order had 
at one time over 50 houses, including one 
founded at Walchensee in Bavaria in 1688 and 
removed to Munich in 1725. 4. The congrega- 
tion of Fiesole, founded by Carlo di Monte- 
granelli and confirmed by Innocent VII in 1406 
and given a constitution by Eugene IV in 1441. 
It came to possess more than 40 houses, in- 
cluding the convent of Saints Vincent and Anas- 
tasius in Rome, but was suppressed as a sepa- 
rate organization by Pope Clement IX in 1688. 
See Brothers of Common Life. 

HIEBON'YMUS CABrDA'IinJS. See Car- 
dan. 

HIEBON^MTJS OF CABBIA. A Greek 
general in the service of Alexander the Great 
and also a historian. After Alexander’s death 
he served Eumenes (q.v.), his fellow townsman. 
Having been wounded and captured by Antig- 
onus, he served under the latter and later 
under Antigonus Gonatas, at whose court he 
died at the age of 104. He wrote a history 
of the Diadochi, as the successors of Alexander 
were called, and their successors, extending to 
272 B.C., to the death of Pyrrhus (q.v.). Plu- 
tarch used this work in his life of Pyrrhus; 
it was a chief source of Diodorus Siculus (q.v.). 
The work was written in a plain and simple 
style, but was marked by careful use of official 
papers. He paid attention also to the history 
of the Romans. Consult Christ-Sehmid, Ge~ 
schichte der grieohiselien Litteratiir, vol. ii (5th 
ed., Munich, 1913). 

HIEBOPHANT, hi-Sr'6-fant (Lat. Uero- 
phanta^nUerophanteSf from Gk. lepo^dvryjs, hiero- 
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ph antes, hierophant, from Upos. hieros, sacred -{- 
<patv€t.p, phainein, to sho%Y). The head of the 
secret worsliip of Demeter, at Eleusis, who at 
the celebration of the mysteries (q.v.) showed 
and explained the sacred objects and explained 
also the ceremonies. He was required ^ to be 
one of the old priestly family of Elcusis, the 
Eumolpidae (see Eumolpus), and probably was 
prohibited from holding any other olhee. The 
liierophant was required to be of mature age 
and clear voice; he seems to liave held the olfice 
for life, but the statement that celibacy was 
required is of doubtful value. The hierophant 
laid aside his own name on assuming his office 
and henceforth was known only as Hieropliantes, 
though his father’s name and his dome are ap- 
pended as in the case of personal names. Since 
'he had inherited the functions of the old priest 
king, his costume Avas that usually worn by 
kings in tragedy. Consult: Johannes Topffer, 
AttiscJie OencaJogie (Berlin, 18S9) : Foucart, 
Les grands mi/steres d^Bleusis (Paris, 1900) ; 
Pringslieim, Ai ohdologiscne Beitrage zur Gc- 
seJnehte des eleusinisahen Knits (1905). See 
^Xystekies . 

HIEBOSOIiYMA, lii'er-o-soFi-ma. See Jeru- 
salem. 

HIGKDEW, Eanulf f?-1364). An English 
chronicler and monk of the Benedictine Order. 
He entered St. Werburgh’s monastery at Ches- 
ter in 1299 and is remembered chiefly for his 
Polpehronicon, printed in the English version 
(dated 1387) of John of Trevisa, by Caxton in 
1482, by Wynkyn de Worde in 1495, and by Peter 
Treveris in 1527. It is a universal history in 
seven Imoks, extending down to Higden’s own 
day. The events after 1342 are recorded by 
other pens, and the whole has been edited and 
translated for the “Bolls Series” (9 vols., 
1805-80). 

HIG^GIITS, Anthony ( 1840-1912 ) . A United 
States Senator, born at Red Lion Hundred, Del. 
He graduated at Yale in 1861, studied at Har- 
vard Law School for one year, and in 1864 Avas 
admitted to the Delaware bar. From 1860 to 
1876 he Avas United States District Attorney for 
Delaware and in 1881 received the Republican 
vote of the Delaware Legislature for United 
States Senator. In 1889 he A;N^as elected to tifb 
Senate. He Avas counsel for Judge Charles 
Swayne in his impeachment before the United 
States Senate in 1905. 

HIGGINS, David Williams (1834- ). 

A Canadian editor and legislator. He was born 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, but early came to the 
United States and was educated in Brooklyn, 
N. y. Removing to California in 1856, he 
founded the San Francisco Morning Call, which 
he published until 1858, He then went to Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, where he established 
the Morning Ghroniolej this paper was later 
amalgamated with another journal, and from 
1862 to 1886 he edited and published it under 
the name of the Colonist, In 1906-07 he edited 
the Vancouver World. Activity as a Conserva- 
tive brought Mm a seat in the British Columbia 
Legislature in 1886. He remained a member 
until 1898 and for the last eight years of his 
service was Speaker. In 1892 he Avas a member 
of the Royal Commission on Fisheries. He pub- 
lished (Phe Mystic Spring and Other Tales of 
Western Life (1904) and The Passing of a Race 
(1905). 

HIGGINS, Frank Wayland (1856-1907). 
An American politician, born at Rushford, N. Y., 
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and educated at Riverview Military Academy, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where he graduated in 1873. 
He AA^as successively sales agent and partner in 
a Michigan mercantile firm and became inter- 
ested in timber lands. PTe was New York State 
Senator for the Fiftieth District from 1894 to 
1902 and Lieutenant Governor for the term 
1903-05. He was elected GoA^ernor on the Re- 
publican ticket for the term 1905-07, 

HIGGINS, Matthew James (1810-08). An 
English essayist and pamphleteer, often called 
by his pen name “Jacob Omnium.” He AA^as born 
at Beiiown Castle and Avas educated at a school 
near Bath, at Eton, and at Oxford. In 1847 he 
became an ardent Peelite and AAU’ote for the 
Morning Chronicle. He Avas most famed for his 
letters to the Times, over such signatures as 
“Paterfamilias,” “Mother of Six,” and “A 
Thirsty Soul,” in wffiich he exposed many abuses ; 
and for his contributions to the Kew Monthly 
Magazine, where he first (1845) appeared as 
“Jacob Omnium,” in a satire on mercantile dis- 
honesty; for his essays in the Edinburgh Review, 
the Gornhill, under the editorship of his friend 
Thackeray, and in the Pall Mall Gazette. Sev- 
eral of hi's essays Avere reprinted under the title. 
Essays on Social Subjects (1875), with a mem- 
oir by Sir William Stirling-Maxwell. 

HIG'GINSON, Francis (1587-1630). An 
English Puritan clergyman and one of the first 
ministers of Salem, Mass. He graduated B.A. 
at Cambridge University, England, in 1609 and 
M.A. in 1613, received his first charge in tlie 
Anglican church in Claybrookc, Leicestershire, 
two years afterward, and later Avas appointed 
preacher at St. Nicholas, Leicester. Falling 
under the influence of the Rev. Arthur Hilder- 
sam, he became a Nonconformist and was sus- 
pended about 1627, but continued working among 
his parishioners as a lecturer and as a tutor to 
young men preparing for a university course, 
until, proceedings being instituted against him 
in the High Commission Court, he applied for a 
position as minister to one of the settlements of 
the Massachusetts Bay Company. He arrived at 
Salem in June, 1629, and Avas appointed assist- 
ant minister to Samuel Skelton, but died 14 
months later, Aug. 6, 1630. He was author of 
“A True Relation of the Last Voyage to Eng- 
land, etc., written from New England, July 21, 
1629,” printed in chap, xi of Young's Chronicles 
of the First Planters, etc. (1846), and of Kew 
England’s Plantation, or a Short and True De- 
scription of the Commodities and Discommodi- 
ties of that Country (3d ed., London, 1630). 
Consult Felt, “Life of F. Higginson,” in Annals 
of Salem (Boston, 1846), and Higginson, Life 
of Francis Eigginsop. (New York, 1891). 

HIGGINSON, Francis John (1843- ). 

An American naval ofiieer, born in Boston. 
Graduating from the United States Naval Acad- 
emy in 1861, he served throughout the Civil 
War, participating in the bombardment and pas- 
sage of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, in the at- 
tack on the Chalmette batteries, in the capture 
of New Orleans, and in the engagement at Fort 
Sumter. Thereafter he served Avith various 
squadrons and at different naval stations, had 
charge of the Naval Training Station at New- 
port, R. I., in 1887-90, and became captain in 
1891. During the Spanish- American War he 
commanded the Massachusetts and was pro- 
moted to commodore in 1898 and rear admiral 
in 1899. He served as chairman of the light- 
house board from 1898 to 1901, w^as commander 
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ill iliicf of tlu‘ Nortli Atlantic in li)0l-0,>, 
aiul had (-hargc of th<‘ Xaw Y^ird at Wasliin^- 
toii from lOOo until his lotiroiiioiit in 11M)5. Ih* 
piiblislied XavaJ Battles in f/ie Cmtvry (ino;>). 

HIG-GUTSON, Henry Lee (1834- " ). An 

Anieiiean banker and philanthropist, born in 
New York. He entered Harvard in 1851, spent 
some time in a counting house, then went to 
Vienna and studied music. During the Civil 
War he served with the First Massachusetts 
Cavalry and was brevetted lieutenant colonel. 
In 1868 he became a member of the banking* and 
brokerage hrm of Lee, Higginson & Co.; later 
he was made president of the Submarine Signal 
Company and of the Gauley Coal Land Com- 
pany and director in other important corpora- 
tions. An appreciative and liberal patron of 
music, he served as president of the New Boston 
Music Hall and as trustee of the New England 
Conservatory, and founded (1881) and main- 
tained the Boston Symphony Orchestra. In 
1893 he was elected a ‘fellow of the Corporation 
of Harvard, to which university he gave largely. 
His benefactions to charity were also notable 
His prominence in all these fields of activity 
throughout a long life gave him the name of , 
“Boston's first citizen.” He received the Har- 
vard honorary A.M. (1882) and the Yale LL.D. 
(1901). See Boston SYitPiioNY Orchestra. 

HIGGINSON, THOiEAS Wentworth (1823- 
1911). An American author and soldier, born 
in Cambridge, Mass,, of a disting-uisht^d New 
England family descended from Francis Higgin- 
son. He graduated at Harvard in 1841 and 
after studying at Harvard Divinity School be- 
came pastor in 1847 of the First Religious So- 
ciety (Unitarian) in Newburyport; but in 1850 
he gave up this charge because of antislavery 
convictions and in the same year was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for Congress. After a six years' 
pastorate in Worcester, Mass. (1852-58), he left 
the ministry, was active in the antislavery agi- 
tation, especially in Kansas, served with dis- 
tinction in the Civil War as colonel of the first 
regiment of freed slaves, was wounded in 1863. 
and, after peace, devoted himself to literature, 
education, and the political rights of women. 
He resided till 1878 in Newport, but afterward 
made Ms home at Cambridge. He was a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
Among the more noteworthy of many volumes 
are: Outdoor Papers (1863) ; Malbone: An Old- 
port Romance (1869) ; Army Life in a Blach 
Regiment (1870) ; Atlantio Essays (1871) : Old- 
port Days (1873) ; Yotmg Folks' History of the 
United States (1875; trans., French, 1875; Ger- 
man, 1876) ; Slwrt Studies of Ameri>can Authors 
(1879); Common Sense about Women (1881), 
in which, as in his later Women and Men, he 
stands for equality of rights and opportunities 
for men and women; L^/e of Margaret Fuller 
OssoU (1884) ; Larger History of the United 
States (1885) ; Women and Men (1887) ; Con- 
cerning All of Us (1892). His later volumes, 
beginning with Cheerful Yesterdays (1898), con- 
tinued by Old Cambridge (1899) and Contem- 
poraries ( 1899 ) , mainly deal with the interesting 
group of which he was almost the sole sur- 
vivor. He wrote also: Longfellow (1903), in the 
“American Men of Letters Series” ; Whittier 
(1903), in the “English Men of Letters”; the 
autobiographic Part of a Man's Life (1905) ; 
Life of Stephen Higginson (1907). His books 
are of a piece with his character as a man of 
generous and fine ideals, forward-looking, and 


V. ith tin* ^uIJ t'odiag^* df Iii-^ He was 

an o[»iimist. a lo\(*r of his kind, finding dtdigi't 
ill iiatim* and in art, and expressiivj liira-^elf with 
tin* Vigor of stKuig opinions, the lucidity of a 
clear tliiiikei, and the point and grace of an 
aeci>niplifehod man of letters. Higgiiison’s col- 
lected works weie published in seven volumes 
in 1900. Consult* F, B. Sanborn, RecoUeclions 
(2 vols., Boston, 1903) ; M. E. Phillips, Boyhood 
of T Tr. Higginson (ib., 1908) ; M. P. Higgin- 
son (Mrs. T. W. Higginson), T. TT. Jfigginson: 
The S tor If of his Life (ib., 1914). 

HIGKGINSVILLE. A city in Lafayette Co., 
;Mo.. 55 miles east of Kansas City, 011 the Cbi- 
Ccigo and Alton and the Missouii Pacific railroads 
I Map: Missouri, C 2). A , State Confederate 
Home is situated here. The' city is of impor- 
tance as a grain, poultry, and coal market, sev- 
eral coal mines being operated in the \’icinity, 
and has fiour mills, machine shops and foundry, 
brickworks, a large beehive factory, etc. The 
water works and electric-light plant are owned 
hv the municipality. Pop., 1900, 2791; 1910, 
2628. 

HIGGS, Henry (1864- ). An English 

economist and administrator. He was educated 
at University College, London, and at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, became a barrister in 1890, 
and after serving in the Post Office was trans- 
ferred in 1S99 to the Treasury. He was private 
secretary to several eminent men, including Sir 
Spencer Walpole, Austen Chamberlain, the Duke 
of Devonshire, and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. In 1902-03 he reorganized the civil seiw- 
ice of Natal and afterward became acting in- 
spector general of the Egyptian Department of 
Finance. In 1892-1900 he was an editor of the 
Economic Journal. He edited Jevons’s Principles 
of Economics (1905) and Giffen’s StaUstics 
(1913), and wrote a standard work on the Phys- 
iocrats '(1897), which appeared in a Russian 
version. 

HIGH'BIND'ERS (probably high, in slang 
sense + variant of bender, spree). A 

name used in California to designate certain 
disorderly and dangerous Chinamen domiciled 
there. They are not connected with the Six 
Companies (q.v.), nor are they regularly organ- 
ized, but act in an irresponsible, lawless way 
for and among themselves. They are men with- 
out definite occupation, living as best they can 
upon the Chinese communities, as keepers of 
evil resorts, gamblers, parasites upon prosti- 
tutes, thieves, and criminals generally. The 
name was originally applied to any rough and 
was in use in New York and Baltirrore as early 
as 1849, but has gradually become restricted to 
its present application. 

HIGH COMMISSION, The Court of An 
extraordinary tribunal, famous in English his- 
tory, originating under the Act of Supremacy 
during the first year of Elizabeth’s reign, which 
authorized the Queen to appoint an ecclesiastical 
commission to reform or correct all “heresies, 
errors, schisms, abuses, contempts, and enormi- 
ties whatsoever.” In July, 1559, Elizabeth 
granted a commission to “Matthew Parker, 
nominate Bishop of Canterbury, and Edmund 
Grindall, nominate Bishop of London,” with 17 
laymen, constituting them a court for the whole 
realm. The laymen seldom served, and the 
work of the court was prosecuted chiefly by 
bishops and lawyers. It might proceed by wit- 
ness, with or without a jury, or in any way it 
should deem proper. It might compel attend- 
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ance on mere suspicion, examine either the wit- 
nesses or the accused “upon their corporal oath,’* 
and commit them to “ward” for disobeying its 
summons or any of its decrees. 

The tribunal was created primarily to^ admin- 
ister the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity. ^ As 
already seen, this first commission authorizes 
the use of the oath ex officio, through which the 
accused might be forced to convict himself. 
“This procedure, which was wholly founded on 
the canon law, consisted in a series of interro- 
gations so comprehensive as to embrace the whole 
scope of clerical uniformity, yet so precise and 
minute as to leave no room for evasion, to which 
the suspected party was bound to answer” upon 
Ids “corporal” oath. According to Strype, the 
oath ex officio was the ground of much of the 
popular hatred of the High Commission. That 
tribunal was regarded as a kind of ecclesiastical 
star chamber; and, in fact, the relations of the 
two bodies were very close. The real activity 
of the High Commission began in 1583, imme- 
diately following a Jesuit plot to assassinate 
the Queen, and on the succession of Whitgift to 
the office of Archbishop of Canterbury. He es- 
tablished practically a new commission with 
enlarged powers and administered the oath with 
such rigor that his inquisition was comparable 
to those of Rome and Spain. The operation of 
the commission was continued during the reigns 
of James I and Charles I, until, hated by the 
people and opposed by the law courts, it to- 
gether with the Star Chamber was abolished by 
the Long Parliament in 1641. It was restored 
in a modified form by James II in 1686, but was 
definitely abolished in 1688. The commission 
issued by Elizabeth authorized the commissioners 
to act throughout the whole kingdom; but in 
practice their jurisdiction was restricted to the 
Province of Canterbury or southern England. 
“There is evidence to show that during, at all 
events, the greater part of the period 1559— 
1640, a northern commission was sitting at York, 
Durham, Ripon, or elsewhere, and discharged 
functions analogous to those discharged by the 
southern commission at Lambeth, Fulham, Croy- 
don, or Canterbury.” (Prothero, Select Statutes, 
?Iv,) There was also a commission for Ireland, 
and until 1606 commissions were sometimes is- 
sued for particular dioceses. The text of the 
principal commissions and other documents may 
be found in Prothero’s Select Statutes (Oxford^ 
1894). Consult also: Hallam, Constitutional 
Eisiory (new ed., London, 1876) ; Strype, An- 
nals, vol. iii (4 vols., new ed., Oxford, 1824) ; 
Burn, The Sttar Chamber: 'Notices of the Court 
md its Proceedings, with Notes on the High 
Commission; Gardiner, Report of Cases in the 
Court of Star Chamber and High Commission, 
i631S2, in Camden Society, new series, vol. 
sxxix (Westminster, 1886) ; and the histories of 
3rreen, Ranke, and Gardiner. 

HIGH COITBT OF JUSTICE. In the Eng- 
ish judicial system that part of the Supreme 
Hourt of Judicature which has general original 
jurisdiction in all causes, civil and criminal. It 
s organized in three divisions for the adminis- 
Tation of justice, viz., the Chancery Division, 
jhe Bang's Bench Division, and the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division. An appeal 
from any of the divisions to the other part 
>f the Supreme Court, the Court of Appeal, and 
rbm that tribunal to thie House of Lords. The 
aCigh Court is the modern successor of the nu- 
merous independent tribunals which had sprung 


into being to meet the demands of an expanding 
civilization, and which had for many centuries 
divided the administration of justice among 
them. The principal of these were the Superior 
Courts of Common Law (King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer), the High Court of Chan- 
cery, the Court of Admiralty, and the Probate 
and Divorce Court. These were all merged in 
one by the enlightened piece of legislation knovm 
as the Judicature Act (q.v.), passed in 1873. 
(See also Court; Supreme Court.) The term 
“high court” was also formerly applied to the 
Court of Chancery (see Chancery), to^ Parlia- 
ment when acting in a judicial capacity (see 
Parliament), and to the Court of Delegates 
(see Delegates, High Court of). 

HIGHEB CBITICISM:. See Biblical Criti- 
cism. 

HIGHEB LIFE, The. A term which became 
current particularly in certain circles of Prot- 
estantism, about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, for a Christian life of complete harmony 
with God. It is also called entire holiness, full 
salvation, and Christian perfection. The doc- 
trine has various forms. 1. Complete sinlessness 
, may be reached by a single act of complete con- 
secration to God, continuing according to some 
during life, according to others for indefinite 
periods. The objection to this claim is twofold. 
Complete sinlessness does not seem to be estab- 
lished as a fact. Nor is any previous state, 
founded on a consecration of self to God which 
is less than complete, truly a Christian state at 
all. 2. The state is one of perfection of Chris- 
tian love, by grace made supreme in the soul. 
Most sin would necessarily be excluded by such 
a love, and errors that were objectively wrong 
would not be subjectively sins, because not in- 
tended as such. The question as to this form 
of the doctrine is one of fact. Is there reason 
to believe that given individuals are thus under 
the domination of uninterrupted, perfect love? 
3. The state is attained by conformity to the 
actual demands of God, which are lowered from 
the strict standard of ideal perfection to meet 
the capacity of our feeble natures. This theory 
confounds the standard of conscience and the 
demands of God with what may be effected as a 
rational probability that men shall attain. Con- 
sult Boardman, The Higher Life Doctrine of 
Sanctification, Tried hy the "Word of Cod ( Phila- 
delphia, 1877), and Johnson, The Highest Life 
(New York, 1901). 

HIGHGATE, hl'g^t. A northern, hilly sec- 
tion of metropolitan London, in Middlesex, 5 
miles north-northwest of St. Paul’s (Map: Lon- 
don, C 7 ) . It commands a fine view of the city 
and has many elegant villas. In Waterlow Park 
are the Lauderdale House, once occupied by Nell 
Gwynne, and the Cromwell House. Very famous 
are the Whittington almshouses, founded by 
London’s famous lord mayor. The Highgate, or 
North London, Cemetery contains the graves of 
numerous celebrities, including Lord Lyndhurst, 
George Eliot, Herbert Spencer, Coleridge, and 
Faraday. 

HIGH'HOLE' (variant of highhoe, heighaw, 
haihow, possibly onomatopoetie in origin; con- 
nected by popular etymology with high + hole ) . 
A local name in the United States for the flicker 
(q.v.). heard in many forms, and having many 
relatives in the provincial speech of both Great 
Bril^in and America. Consult Bulletin Nuttall 
Ornithological Club (Cambridge, 1881). 

HIGHOiANTD, or KY>XOE, CATTLE. A 
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race of small hardy cattle, of the western ^High- 
lands” of Scotland, descended from ancient stock 
and noted for their shaggy, usually reddish, 
coats and hardy constitutions. They are com- 
paratively short-horned and feed in a semiwild 
condition upon the hilly moors. See Plate of 
Wild Cattle, under Cattle. 

HIGH^LAHEEBS. Scottish regiments of the 
British army, the oldest of which is the Black 
Watch (q.v.), founded in 1668. The Scottish so- 
cial structure and conditions generally offered 
peculiar facilities for good recruiting — which 
fact, together with their proved military quali- 
fications, encouraged the British government in 
the organization of the following regiments ; 


ORIGINAL TITLE 


Date of 
forma- 
tion 


Black Watch, The . 
71st Highlanders . . . 
Ross-shiire Buffs 
74tii Highlanders 
Duke of Albany’s Own 
Cameron Highlanders 


1704 

1777 

1777 

1787 

1793 

1805 


Gordon Highlanders 1796 
Sutherland Highl’ders 1800 


Other Scottish regi- 
ments (not Bbgh- 
landers) are: 
Cameronians . . . 
The Douglas Reg’t. 
Scots Fusdier Guards 


1688 

1660 

1660 


Present territorial title 


Royal Highlanders, The 
Highland Light Infantry 
Seaforth Highlanders 
2d Batt. Highland L I. 

2d Batt. Seaforth Highl’ders 
Queen’s Own, Cameron High- 
landers 

2d Batt. Gordon Bhghrders 
2d Batt. Argyle and Suther- 
land Highlanders 


Scottish Rifles 

Royal Scots, Lothian Hegt. 

Scots Fusiliers 


The personnel of the Highland regiments is no 
longer confined to Scottish officers and men, 

HIGH'LAHD FLIHG. One of the distinc- 
tive national dances of Scotland. It is ordi- 
narily danced by three or four persons to the 
music of the strathspey (q.v.). The time is 
and most of the music is distinguished by an 
extended use of syncopation. Its name is de- 
rived from the peculiar, flinging action of tile 
steps as the performer dances alternately on each 
leg, throwing the other out in front and behind. 
Like all Scottish dances, the Highland fling is 
animated, sharp, and vigorous. 

HIGHLAND MABY. A poem by Robert 
Burns (1792), celebrating his affection for Mary 
Campbell, a nursemaid in the family of Gavin 
Hamilton and daughter of a sailor settled near 
Dunoon. She died shortly after their betrothal. 

HIGHLAND PABK. A city in Lake Co., 
111., 23 miles north of Chicago, on Lake Michi- 
gan, and on the Chicago and Northwestern Bail- 
road (Map: Illinois, J 1), Picturesquely situ- 
ated on wooded bluffs 100 feet above the lake, it 
is a popular residential suburb of Chicago and 
has the Northwestern Military Academy, Deer- 
field-Shields High School, and a Carnegie library. 
There are also municipally owned water works. 
Fort Sheridan (q.v.) adjoins the city north. 
Fop., 1900, 2806; 1910, 4209. 

HIGHLAND PABK. A village in Wayne 
Co., Mch., about 10 miles north of Detroit 
(Map: Michigan, F 6). The chief industry is 
the manufacture of motor cars and motors. One 
of the largest automobile plants in the country 
is situated here. Under a revised charter of 
1912 Highland Park is governed by a president 
and four councilmen. * Pop., 1900, 427; 1910, 
4120. 

HIGHLANDS, A name applied to the 
mountainous region north of and including the 
Grampian Mountains in Scotland. This district 


has no political or civil boundary and is sepa- 
rated by only a vague line of demarcation from 
the division called the Lowlands. It may be 
briefly described as that portion of the north and 
northwest of Scotland in which the Celtic lan- 
guage and manners have lingered until modern 
times. See Gbeat Britain. Consult also 
Browne, History of the Highlands and the High- 
land Clans (4 vols., 1838). 

HIGHLANDS OF THE HUD'SON. A 
group of mountains extending in a southwest- 
northeast direction through Rockland, Orange, 
Putnam, and Dutchess counties, N. Y., and form- 
ing a northerly continuation of the Blue Bidge 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The Hudson 
River crosses the mountains through a winding 
gorge whose sides rise abruptly in places to 
peaks about 1500 feet above the water. The 
region abounds in beautiful scenery and has 
great historic interest. Stony Point and West 
Point, two promontories on the west side of the 
river, were the scenes of stirring struggles dur- 
ing the Revolution. See Hudson Rivee; New 
York. 

HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIBS. An amus- 
ing farce by James Townley (1759). See Lady 
Bab. 

HIGH'NESS. See Titles of Honor. 

HIGH PLACE (Heb. Mmdhf height). An 
expression frequent in the Old Testament and 
invariably used (except in poetiy) as a desig- 
nation of a sanctuary. All worship in ancient 
Israel was conducted at high places, and there 
w^as therefore a very large number of such 
shrines. Generally they w'ere located on the top 
of a hill or a moimtain, which accounts for 
the name; but sometimes a hamah was within 
a city, at the gate, or in a valley, not necessarily 
even* on an artificial mound, as has been sup- 
posed. At such a high place there would be an 
altar, a sacred stone of phallic shape, a wooden 
post, a sacred tree, or often a sacred fountain. 
"While some may have been only small shrines, 
others had large halls where the worshipers 
took part in the sacrificial meal, as well as an 
adytum for the image of the deity. Tiiere prob- 
ably was an idol in every such temple. At 
Bethel and Dan there were bull images of 
Yahwe, at Jerusalem a brazen serpent as well 
as bulls. The worship at these sanctuaries was 
in earlier times characterized by joy, by eating, 
drinking, dancing, and sexual indulgences. This 
rejoicing was hallo'wed by offerings of sacrifices, 
libations, and intercourse with the hierodules. 
As most of these high places were taken over 
from the Canaanites, and the denimciations of 
the prophets show the continuance in Israel, 
even at a late date, of the worship of the Baals, 
it is probable that with Yahwe other deities, 
also, especially the Baalim or EUm (lords or 
gods) to whom the sanctuaries had once be- 
longed, were recognized by sacrifices in these 
temples. That these high places were once re- 
garded as altogether legitimate is evident from 
the fact that Samuel conducted worship at a 
number of them, David, Solomon, and all his 
successors down to Josiah sacrificed in them, 
and at these sanctuaries the stories of the patri- 
archs were told. Many of the stories of Genesis 
cluster about the high places of Shechem and 
Bethel, Mizpah and Mahanaim, Hebron and 
Beersheba, and Beer-lahai-roi. But the prophets 
of the eighth century, men like Amos and 
Hosea, Isaiah and Micah, denounced these tem- 
ples of the nation and the sacrificial cult 
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tiiore I'urrit'd <m. Thoy maintained that Yalnve 
had not eominaiided that saerifices he hrouokt to 
fTim, thai Isratd nas liappiost and inf)st pleas- 
ing to Yahwe when no saorifiees could be ollerod, 
viz., in the wildei’ness. While the earliest law' 
of Israel, the Covenant Code {Ex. xxi-xxiii), 
regards ^rorship at those sanctuaries where 
Yahwe had revealed Himself as perfectly legiti- 
mate, the Deuteronomic law' introduced by King 
Josiah about 620 declares that sacrifices shall 
be offered in only one place. This centraliza- 
tion of the cult in Jerusalem may have been an 
ideal of the local priesthood as early as the 
days of Hezekiah, and some Judiean temples 
may have been closed and destroyed as is stated 
in '2 Kings xviii. 4, 22; xxi. 3, though some 
scholars hold that the author of these verses 
has WTongly given Hezekiah credit for the same 
reformatory work as Josiah. That Josiah at- 
tempted to carry out the change proposed in 
Deuteronomy and did so with a high hand, there 
can be no doubt (2 Kings xxiii). But it is 
equally certain that the affection of the people 
could "not by his violent measures be diverted 
from their ancient temples. The destruction of 
the temple in Jerusalem by Hebuchadnezzar 
naturally enhanced the importance of the smaller 
shrines and caused a reaction against the Yahwe 
cult in favor of the worship of other gods. 
There is evidence in parts of the Book of Isaiah 
written during the Persian and Greek periods of 
the survival of licentious and idolatrous rites 
that can scarcely be connected wdth the temple 
in Jerusalem. A positive proof of the existence 
of other temples besides that in the capital at a 
very late time is found in the Aramaic doeii- 
meiits belonging to the Jewish military colony 
on the island of Elephantine in Egypt, w'here a 
Yaho temple existed probably from the end of 
the seventh century to 411 b.c. (see Elephan- 
tine Papyei), and also in the letter of Onias to 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, quoted by Josephus 
{ Atit., "xiii, 3, 1 ) , in which he states that the 
Jew's of Egypt, Coeie-Syria, and Phoenicia have 
many temples of different patterns and there- 
fore wishes to have permission to build his tem- 
ple in Leontopolis (see Onias's Temple), on 
the model of that in Jerusalem. Prom this it 
must be concluded that the idea of the illegiti- 
macy of all worship except at Jerusalem cannot 
have been universally cherished among the Jews. 
Consult: Von Gall, AUisraelitische KuUstdttm 
(Giessen, 1898); Moore, “High Place,’^ in Bn- 
cydopadia^ Bihlica, (1903) ; Schmidt, Journal of 
Bihhcal Literature, vol. xxxiii (Boston, 1914). 

HIGH POIHT. A city in Guilford Co., C., 
78 miles northeast of Charlotte, on the South- 
ern and the Carolina and Yadkin River rail- 
roads (Map: Horth Carolina, 0 2 ). It has 
several furniture and wood-working mills, car 
shops, and produces furniture, safes, buggies, 
cotton, tobacco, hosiery, silk, bricks, etc. Set- 
tled in 1840 and first incorporated in 1858, the 
city has adopted the commission form of govern- 
ment. It owns and operates its water works 
and electric-light plant. Pop., 1900, 4163; 1910, 
9525; 1914 (U. S. est.), 11,810. 

HIGH PRIEST (Heb. hahoJien hagadol). 
The chief of the Jewish priesthood. There is no 
elV'idenee that in the pregxilie period there was 
any distinctive office of high priest. In early 
days among the Hebrews the rulers united in 
their persons priestly and civil functions, and 
to a certain extent the kings of Israel and 
Judah continued to perform offices of a priestly 


chara<'fcer. By the sidc^ of tlie king priest there 
Avere guardians of tlio saiietuaries scattered 
Uiroiigliout the (‘oniiiry, and as some of those* 
(c.g., at Shiloh, Bethel, Samaria, and Jeru- 
salem) grew in importaiu'e, an ecclesiastical 
government gradually developed, and naturally 
in such significant centres as Samaria and Jeru- 
salem there was always one priest who was re- 
garded as supreme over the others. In the 
Deuteronomic code there is no reference as yet 
to the high priest as such, nor does Ezekiel 
make mention of such an office in liis sketch of 
the future theocracy. Deuteronomy makes no 
distinction between priests and Levites; in 
Ezekiel the priests are members of the Zadok- 
ite family, to w'hom is assured control of the 
temple at Jerusalem, while the Levites are the 
body servants of the priests and represent those 
attached to the old sanctuaries of the country, 
which were set aside with the establishment of 
the principle of central authority for the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem. (See Deuteronomy.) After 
the fall of the Davidite dynasty, and after Judah 
became a part of the Chaldaean and Persian 
empires, the chief priest in Jerusalem became 
the head of the theocracy and the official repre- 
sentative of the nation. This seems to be re- 
flected in the Pentateuch. In certain priestly 
additions to this work probably made in the 
Persian period (see Ezra; Leviticus; Penta- 
teuch) the prerogatives of the Zadokites are 
thrown aside, and the priesthood is fixed by 
Moses himself in the family of his brother 
Aaron. The latter is accorded the dignity of 
high priest, and the office is handed down to 
Aaron’s third son, Eleazar, and by the latter 
to his son, Phinehas, and so in regular succes- 
sion. The regulations for the office are set 
forth in great detail in Lev. viii, x, xxi, and 
other passages; but it must be borne in mind 
that these regulations remained to a certain 
e:s;tent in the domain of theory. Many more re- 
strictions were attached to the office than be- 
longed to the ordinary office of a priest. The 
high priest was allowed to marry none but a 
virgin and one of his own tribe; every impure 
contact, even of the dead bodies of his own 
parents, he was strictly forbidden, besides many 
other things that might cause defilement. His 
functions consisted principally in the general 
administration of the sanctuary and all that be- 
longed to the sacred service. He alone was al- 
lowed to enter the Holy of Holies on the Day 
of Atonement and to consult the Urim and 
Thummim (q.v.). His costume Avas of sur- 
passing costliness and splendor, comprising nu- 
merous vestments in addition to those of the 
ordinary priests. This costume was laid aside 
by the high priest when, on the Day of Atone- 
ment, he went to perform the service in the Holy 
of Holies; a simple garb of white linen — the 
funeral dress of the JeAVS in later times — ^was 
all he wore on that occasion. The revenues of 
the high priest were in the main the same as 
those of the other priests; but, according to the 
Talmud, he was to be richer than these, and if 
his own means were insufficient, he was to be 
provided with means by his brethren, in virtue 
of his position. The other priests never ad- 
dressed the high priest but by tshi kohen gadol 
(my lord high priest). 'Before the law, how- 
ever, the high priest was equal to any other 
Israelite. See Aaron; Levite; Leviticus; 
Priest. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. A " term that has been 
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variously employed in different countries at 
different times to indicate a type of schools. In 
Germany in official language it is customary to 
refer to the universities as high schools {Hoch- 
schulm) , In the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in Edinburgh the designation was applied 
to a famous educational institution of a liberal 
character, but in grade below the university. 
In the United States it is very generally used 
to indicate an important and definite type of 
schools which forms a component part of the 
public-school system. This term came into use 
between 1820 and 1850, when, in place of or by 
the side of schools called “academies,’’ which 
were maintained by endowment or at private ex- 
pense, schools of a corresponding grade were 
established at public expense. Such institutions 
were variously designated at first. In Phila- 
delphia the Central High School yet retains its 
original name; in New York the corresponding 
institution was known first as the Free Acad- 
emy and later as the College of the City of New 
York. This institution has since expanded in 
scope until it offers approximately the ordinary 
college course. The Boston Latin School, 
founded in early Colonial times, is a free public 
high school, fitting boys for college. 

The term “high school” came into use in Bos- 
ton when in 1821 the English High School was 
established as complementary to the Latin 
School. A few years later the Girls’ High School 
was founded. During the period of Horace 
Mann’s secretaryship of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education (1837-48) a system of high 
schools was instituted. This example of Horace 
Mann was followed by other educational leaders, 
notably by Henry Barnard in Connecticut. 
From the middle of the nineteenth century the 
movement in the establishment of high schools 
became very general. In many of the Western 
States high schools have from the first formed 
a part of the public-school system, and in some 
instances their maintenance is recognized by the 
constitution of the State. During the year 1912- 
13 there were reported to the United States 
Commissioner of Education 11,277 public high 
schools, having an attendance of 1,134,771 pu- 
pils. The proportion of high-school students to 
the scholastic population was about three times 
as great as in 1890, while about 23 per cent of 
the children of this generation in the United 
States receive some education in the high schools. 
The courses of study, the terms of admission, 
and the length of time required for completing 
the instruction differ widely; but in general the 
term “high school” in the United States means 
a * school supported from the public treasury, 
where tuition is usually (but not necessarily) 
free, and where pupils of both sexes are carried 
forwafd from the grammar schools to the study 
of “higher” branches, and thus fitted for active 
life or for admission to universities, colleges, 
and technical schools. In its ori^n the high 
school, as also the academy, arose in answer to 
the demands for schools of a lower grade than 
colleges^ appealing to a wider constituency and 
satisfying more needs. For the most part the 
high school yet retains these characteristics. 
In the central and Western Commonwealths of 
the Union it fits directly for colleges and es- 
pecially for the State university ; but this is 
due to the fact that there is. a very great free- 
dom of choice in regard to the subjects essential 
for entrance to college and university j courses. 
The adjustment has beeh made by the college 
VoL. XI.— 19 


rather than by the high school, and this^ ad- 
justment has been adopted very extensively 
throughout the country. By far the larger part 
of high-school graduates do not enter college. 
However, high schools seek to meet various 
needs, either by offer^g a variety of courses 
or in large cities through distinct schools. Thus, 
there are the classical courses or schools, which 
are distinctively college preparatory in their 
nature: the scientific or English courses or 
schools, which furnish preparation for profes- 
sional schools or simply equipment in general; 
there are also of recent years specialized high 
schools or courses, giving a technical or indus- 
trial preparation, and commercial high schools, 
with a corresponding purpose in view, and more 
recently agricultural high schools have sprung 
up. No part of the educational system of the 
United States is so responsive to local demands 
and to public opinion. Hence arises the great- 
est variety of local conditions in these schools in 
city and country. For the most part they are 
wholly under local control and are subject to 
general State supervision of only a nominal 
character. In some States, such as New York, 
this supervision is more intimate; in others, 
such as California or Michigan, it is exercised 
chiefly through the State universities. This 
adaptability to local influences constitutes the 
greatest element of their strength, while at the 
same time the absence of general standards 
constitutes a most serious element of weakness. 
That the public high school is the representa- 
tive secondary school of the United States is 
indicated by the fact that during 1912-13 pri- 
vate secondary schools numbered only 2168, 
with an attendance of 148,238 pupils. Prom 
1896, when the number of private schools was 
2100 and the number of pupils 108,000, there 
was a steady decline in both the number of pri- 
vate schools and in the attendance as well until 
1908-09; but since that date there has been 
an upward tendency. 

Bibliography. Butler, Education m the 
United states ( Albany, 1900) ; Brown, The 
Making of our Middle Schools (New York, 
1902) ; Reports of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education (Washington); J. F. 
Brown, TTie American High School (New York, 
1909) ; H. A. Hollister, High School Adminis- 
tration {'Boston, 1909) ; C. H. Johnston, High 
School Education (New York, 1912-14) ; Mon- 
roe, Principles of Secondary Education (ib., 
1914) . See Ei^ctive Goueses and Studies ; 
Geammae Schools; National Education, Sys- 
tems OF; Secondaey Schools. 

HIGH SEAS. In the most general sense, the 
open seay constituting the highway of the ships 
of all nations. In law, however, the expression 
has received more specific definition— firsts in 
international law, as describing the public 
Waters lying beyond the territorial waters of a 
particular nation, and, second, in English and 
American law, as applied to the waters in which 
the admiralty courts, as distinguished from the 
ordinary municipal courts, exercise jurisdiction. 

In international law, territorial waters com- 
prise all ordinary arms of the sea — ^bays, har- 
bors, straits, and tidal rivers, lyiug ' w;holly 
within the confines or bounded wholly by the 
shores of a single nation, together with the 
littoral strip, 3 miles in width, extending out 
from the low-water mark of the tide from the 
shore of a hatioh. In this sense, then, the high 
seas may be said to begin at the 3-mile limit. 
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Within its territorial waters a nation exercises 
an extensive jurisdiction which is not conceded 
to any nation on the high seas. Formerly, 
indeed", certain nations claimed and exercised an 
exclusive jurisdiction over certain seas or parts 
thereof, as Venice and Genoa in the Middle Ages 
over the Adriatic and Ligurian seas, Portugal 
at a later period over the Indian Ocean, Sweden 
and Denmark over the Baltic and the Arctic 
seas, England over the narrow seas, the North 
Sea, and the Atlantic from Cape Finisterre in 
Spain to Stadland in Norway, and Russia in the 
Bering Sea. It was not till the early part of the 
last century that the last of these pretensions 
was abandoned, when Great Britain and the 
United States (1S24) united in rejecting the 
claim of Russia to exclusive dominion over the 
waters of the Bering Sea, though this claim 
was revived in part by the United States gov- 
ernment in connection with the seal fisheries in 
those waters. (See Bering Sea Conteoveesy.) 
For nearly a century, accordingly, the principle 
of the freedom of the seas has been accepted in 
principle and in practice by all nations. What 
this comes to in practice is that the open sea is 
free to the ships of all nations, whether for 
purposes of trade or of warfare, subject^ only 
to such regulations as may be imposed by inter- 
national agreement. A ship on the high^ seas 
and all those on board are subject to the juris- 
diction of the nation whose flag the ship flies, 
and any nation may regulate the use of the seas 
hy its own ships for the safety of ocean travel, 
for the prevention of illegal trade or other un- 
lawful practices, and for protecting its interests 
and fulfilling its obligations as a neutral in 
time of war. But no nation, unless empowered 
by treaty, can in any way in time of peace re- 
strict the use of the high seas by the ships, 
public or private, of other nations, either with 
respect to navigation or the right of fishing. 
The only exceptions are the British pearl fishery 
off Ceylon, which extends to a distance of 20 
miles from the shore, and which is based on im- 
memorial usage, and the right of every nation 
to suppress piracy on the high seas. In time 
of war, however, a belligerent may exercise the 
right of search over neutral vessels on the 
high seas for the purpose of detecting violations 
of the neutrality laws or of a blockade main- 
tained by it. See Blockade; Neutrality; 
Search, Right of. 

As a term of admiralty law in England and 
the United States, the high seas include that 
‘^part of the sea which lies not within the body 
of a country.” It is used in contradistinction 
to bays, harbors, and arms of the sea inclosed 
within the fauces terrcBj or narrow headlands or 
promontories of a nation. The high seas — or 
“the main sea,” to use Sir Matthew Hale’s ex- 
pression — are deemed within the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Admiralty, up to high-water mark 
when the tide is full. 

This means that the jurisdiction of the ad- 
miralty courts in cases of collision, claims to 
salvage, prize, and other matters coming prop- 
erly within the cognizance of those tribunals, is 
not limited to the high seas as defined in inter- 
national , law, but extends to the littoral strip 
and other waters comprehended within the de- 
scription of territorial waters as well. Consult 
the authorities cited under Admiralty Law and 
I]?rTEENATioNAL Law, also United States u. 
Rodgers, 150 United States Reports, 249 (Wash- 
ington, 1893). 
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HIGH STEWARD. In English history, the 
highest official of state under the Norman kings. 
Tile office was brought over by the Conqueror 
from Normandy; but while it survived in name 
and in importance for centuries, it did not long 
retain its preeminence. As early as the reign 
of William Rufus the great man of the realm 
next to the King bore the title of Chief Justi- 
ciar {JustiGiarius cap%talis). Later the office 
of Lord High Steward of England — still one of 
great distinction, but shorn of much of^ its 
power — ^became hereditary in the earls of Leices- 
ter. It survives to this day, but only ^ as an 
honorary or ceremonial office, exercised in con- 
nection with the coronation of a new monarch. 

HIGH-TEMPEBATURE MEASURE- 
MENT. See Pybometeb; Thesmometeb. 
HIGH TREASON. See Treason. 
HIGHTS'TOWN. A borough in Mercer Co., 
N. J., 14 miles east by north of Trenton, on the 
Pemberton and, Hightstown and the Pennsylvania 
railroads (Map: New Jersey, C 3). It contains 
the Peddie Institute for boys. There are nurs- 
eries, brickyards, and manufactories of rugs and 
shoes. The borough is situated in a rich agri- 
cultural district and owns its water works and 
sewer system. Pop., 1900, 1749; 1910, 1879. 

HIGH'WAY. A place over which the public 
generally has a right to pass. As a term of 
the common law, it includes roads, streets, foot- 
paths, bridle paths (or ways along which the 
public is entitled to ride or lead a horse), drift- 
ways (or places along which the public may 
drive cattle), public canals, ferries, bridges with 
their approaches, and navigable streams. In 
statutes, however, it is generally used in a nar- 
rower sense, being limited to roads or streets. 

Ordinarily the right of the public in a high- 
way is that of user, not of ownership; i.e., it is 
a right to use the land of a private owner for 
passing and repassing. To this extent it par- 
takes of the nature of an easement (q.v.), but 
it is not a true easement, because there is no 
dominant estate to which it is appurtenant, as 
in the case of a private way. But while this 
is the usual nature of the highway in England 
and the United States, it sometimes happens 
that the “fee” or ownership of the highway, i.e., 
of the land itself, is vested in the state or the 
local, municipal authority, as the county or 
city. Whether a place of passage is a highway 
or not does not depend upon its being a thor- 
oughfare, i.e., open at both ends or leading to 
a public place. If the public is entitled to 
pass and repass, the place is a highway, al- 
though its terminus is at the gate of a private 
house. 

Highways are created either by act of the 
public authorities or by dedication of the land- 
owner and acceptance by the public. Dedica- 
tion may be either express or implied. It is 
of the first kind where a landowner formally 
lays out a public road or street and gives notice 
that the public may use it. The dedication is 
implied where the public makes use of a way 
without objection of the landowner and under 
circumstances indicating his assent to such use. 
But mere user by the public, however general 
and however long-continued, will not of itself 
and without the owner’s assent result in a 
dedication. 

One who sells lots of land purporting to be 
bounded by a strip of land described as a road 
or street does not thereby convert such strip 
into a highway, but only into a private way, or 
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easement, for the benefit of the holders of the 
lots so conveyed. But such grants are evidence 
of a dedication to the public, which becomes ef- 
fective on its acceptance by the public, evidenced 
by general user. In the absence of such accept- 
ance the grantor may, by buying back the lots 
so conveyed or otherwise, extinguish the private 
easements of the grantees and make whatever 
use he may choose of the intended highway. 

The acceptance by the public, as above indi- 
cated, is usually necessary in any ease to make 
a dedication effective so as to prevent the owner 
of the land from revoking it, but is not in itself 
always effective to the extent of imposing on the 
authorities the common-law obligation of keep- 
ing the dedicated strip in repair as a highway. 
But a general user by the public continued for 
a long time has usually been held to have the 
effect of giving the dedicated strip the character 
of a highway for all purposes, including the 
obligation of the authorities to repair. The ac- 
ceptance of the dedication is, however, more 
properly jevidenced by some formal act of the 
authorities chargeable with the duty of repair- 
ing or by actual acts of repair or other control 
exercised by them. 

In the United States highways are created 
more frequently by the act of the public authori- 
ties than by private dedication. At times they 
are established by special legislation, but, as 
a rule, by local authorities under general stat- 
utes. These differ in the various States, al- 
though their principal provisions are much alike. 
They ordinarily require formal application by 
interested parties for the laying out of a high- 
ways the survey and location of the proposed 
way by the proper authorities ; due notice to the 
various persons whose property will be directly 
affected, a proper hearing before certain officers, 
a proper assessment of damages or of benefits, 
and a complete record of the proceedings. After 
a highway has been established, it can be law- 
fully altered or vacated only by act of govern- 
ment. This may be accomplished by special 
legislation, though, as a rule, the State delegates 
its authority over highways to county, town, or 
city officials. In the United States even the 
State cannot make, change, or vacate a highway 
except in strict conformity with the procedure 
established by law,, nor without making com- 
pensation to landowners whose property rights 
are taken away thereby. This is because of con- 
stitutional prohibitions against the taking of 
private property for public use except by due 
process of law and without just compensation. 
In England Parliament is not thus hampered by 
constitutional limitations, although in practice 
due legal process and compensation are always 
provided for in such cases by statute. 

As has -been said above, the ordinary rule, 
both in England and in the United States, is 
that the public has only a user of the surface of 
the highway; the fee of the land remains in the 
adjoining owner. By virtue of this right of 
user the public is entitled to use every part of 
the highway and is not limited to the traveled 
or beaten part only. Accordingly, if any por- 
tion of a highway is unlawfully occupied by a 
fence, gate, wall, or building, such obstruction 
is a nuisance and may be abated either by the 
public authorities or by any traveler whose right 
to use the road is interfered with. This is one 
of the few eases surviving in English and Amer- 
ican law in which a person is allowed to take 
the law into his own hands. It is his duty in 


such eases to proceed in a peaceable manner, 
doing no more injury than necessary to the 
property which constitutes the nuisance. The 
person who is responsible for the nuisance is 
liable in damages to any one injured thereby. 
In some circumstances a traveler has a right to 
deviate from the highway and go upon adjoining 
lands. Highways being established for the use 
and benefit of the whole community, a due re- 
gard for the welfare of all requires that, when 
temporarily obstructed by storm or flood, travel 
should not be interrupted. A person traveling 
on a highway is in the exercise of a public right, 
and if he is compelled by impassable obstruc- 
tions to leave the thoroughfare and go upon pri- 
vate lands, he is still in the exercise of the same 
right. But this right of deviation rests upon 
necessity, not upon the personal convenience of 
the traveler. It is properly exercisable, there- 
fore, only when the obstructions are due to sud- 
den or recent causes, and when the traveler can- 
not conveniently make his journey by other 
ways. 

But the owner’s rights in his land are not 
exhausted by Ms dedication of them for high- 
way purposes. His ownership of the fee is a 
real thing, subject only to the public right of 
user which he has conceded or which has been 
acquired by the condemnation proceedings. He 
may still exercise all rights of use and dominion 
not incompatible with the public right. Thus, 
if a mine were discovered under the road, the 
adjoining owner would have the sole right to 
dig it and keep the contents, subject only to 
the duty of leaving sufficient support for the 
surface of the road. So, in like manner, where 
there are strips of land at the side of the road 
on which trees grow or grass, these belong solely 
to the adjoining owner, and the public have 
no right to them. Another consequence of the 
same rule is that, if a person is loitering on a 
highway, not with the intention of using it as a 
traveler, but for some unlawful purpose, such 
as creating a disturbance or abusing an ad- 
joining property owner, he may be dealt with 
as a trespasser by the owner of the fee. 

The English common law imposed upon the 
parish the duty of maintaining and repairing 
all highways. If the duty was neglected, the 
parish was indictable and was liable for dam- 
ages sustained by travelers through its negli- 
gence. At present the maintenance and general 
control of highways and bridges in England and 
Wales are committed chiefly to district and 
county councils, in accordance with the Local 
Government Act, 1894 (56 and 57 Viet., c. 73). 

In the United States, while every highway is 
subject to the control of the State or Federal 
government, comparatively few roads are con- 
structed and maintained directly either by a 
State or the nation. The power to establish 
them and the duty of keeping them in repair 
are generally delegated to some subdivision of 
the State, such as the township, the county, or 
the city. The liability of these political sub- 
divisions for their negligent performance of 
this duty varies in the different States. As a 
rule, however, they must respond in damages for 
injuries caused to travelers by defects in high- 
ways of which the proper authorities had no- 
tice. In some States a township is divided into 
road districts, and all ordinary repairs are made 
by the Inhabitants of these several divisions, 
while extraordinary repairs, as well as the main- 
tenance of bridges, devolve upon the township 
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at large. In other States tiie unit of highway 
administration is the county or city. 

The Legislature has power to commit the 
work of improving and repairing highways to 
private corporations. Accordingly turnpike and 
similar companies receive from the State author- 
ity to construct roads and keep them in good 
repair and to reimburse themselves by tolls 
levied upon the members of the public using the 
roads. By this system the cost of maintaining 
proper roads is shifted from the property own- 
ers of a particular territory to the traveling 
public; but the cost is still borne as a tax 
which the State has a right to impose. It is 
also established that the Legislature of a State 
may lav^rfully authorize temporary obstructions 
in highways and may delegate the exercise of 
this power to municipal corporations. Hence 
come city ordinances providing for permits to 
deposit building materials in city streets, ^ to 
erect stands, to use apparatus for hoisting 
goods, and the like. Gas and water companies 
receive authority to excavate highways and lay 
pipes; telegraph and telephone companies are 
permitted to erect poles and string wires along 
public thoroughfares, and even railroad com- 
panies are allowed to lay tracks and run ears 
over their surface. If the use which such com- 
panies are thus authorized to make of the 
street subjects adjoining property to injuries 
not contemplated or provided for when the 
street was laid out, it may give the property 
owners the right to compensation for these 
injuries from the users. The use of city and 
village streets for gas and water mains is gen- 
erally deemed to be within the scope of the 
original dedication, but not so in the case of 
country highways. Railroads, on the other hand, 
are usually regarded as an encroachment on the 
rights of the owner of the fee of a road, whether 
urban or rural, though the contrary has usually 
been held in the case of street railways. 

In England teams meeting upon a highway 
turn to the left; in the United States they turn 
to the right. This “rule of the road” has re- 
ceived legislative sanction in some of the States, 
and penalties are imposed for its violation. Con- 
sult : Woolrych, The Law of Ways ( 2d ed., Lon- 
don, 1847) ; Elliott, Treatise on the Law of 
Roads and Streets (Indianapolis, 1900); Covn 
solidated Laws of New York — Highway Law. 
See Paveivient; Road; Street. 

HIKONE, h€<kd-ni. A town in the Japanese 
Prefecture of Higo, situated in the central part 
of Nippon, on the east shore of Lake Biwa 
(Map: Japan, E 6). Its chief attraction is 
the remains of a fine feudal castle, the former 
seat of a famous Daimio. Pop. (est.), 22,000. 

HILAEI, Babb txd-Din. A Persian 

Sufi poet of the first' third of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, born in Astrabad and educated at Herat. 
In 1582-33 he was imprisoned and then killed 
by Ubaid Khan, as a Shiite heretic, although 
it seems certain that he had long before for- 
saken the national heresy and become an ortho- 
dox Sunnite. His poems include the allegorical 
epics, Sifat al-Ashikin (On the Ways of Lovers) 
and, most famous of all, Sh&h w Darvish, or 
Shah « Gad& (King and Beggar, or King and 
Dervish), translated by Eth4 in Morgenldndisohe 
Stiidien (1870), and the lyric Divan, published 
at Caw npore in 1864. 

HILAOS;XA (Lai, nom. pL of hUaris, Gk. 
IKapSs, hiloAros, gay). A Roman festival, belong- 
ing to the later Empire, celebrated in honor of 


Cybelc at the vernal equinox. It began on 
March 22 (or, perhaps, even on the 15th) and 
closed on the 2oth. The last day of the feast 
was the most important, and on it the inhabit- 
ants of the city abandoned themselves to the 
most extravagant merrymaking, ^ The only re- 
ligious ceremony in connection with it was the 
solemn procession of the priests who bore round 
the streets the statue of the mother of the gods. 
(See Cybele. ) The festival celebrated the de- 
parture of winter and hailed the approach of 
spring. Consult Marquardt, Romische Staats- 
verwaltung, vol. iii (2d ed., Leipzig, 1885), and 
Wissowa, Religion und Kultiis dcr Romer (2d 
ed., Munich, 1912). 

HILACRION, St. (c.290-371). The reputed 
founder of monacliism in Palestine. According 
to the legendary and untrustworthy account of 
his life, he was born at Tabatha, near Gaza, 
was converted at Alexandria, and, attracted by 
the fame of St. Antony, went to visit the lat- 
ter in his hermitage and became his disciple. 
Returning to Palestine with some companions, 
while still only a lad of 15, he gave away all 
the property which he had inherited by the 
recent death of his parents and withdrew into 
the desert of Majemra, south of Gaza. He ob- 
served the most rigid asceticism and after 20 
years of this life was rewarded with rapidly 
growing fame, miraculous gifts being attributed 
to him; disciples and imitators multiplied to 
the number of 2000 or 3000, all under the spirit- 
ual control of Hilarion. When 63 years old, the 
death of St. Antony being revealed to him, he 
went to Egypt and visited the scene of ^ that 
saint's labors; afterward he proceeded with a 
favorite disciple, Hesyehius, to Sicily, where 
his popularity rendered the quiet and retirement 
which were congenial to him impossible. A 
further migration to Epidaurus thus became 
necessary, and ultimately he found a resting 
place in Cyprus, the diocese of his friend Ep- 
iphanius, where in a lonely cell among some 
almost inaccessible rocks he died in 371. He is 
commemorated by the Roman church on October 
21. The original source is Jerome’s “Vita S. 
Hilarionis,” in Migne, vol. iii, translated. Con- 
sult Israel, “Die Vita Hilarionis des Hierony- 
mus,” in Zeitsohrift fiir wissenschaftliohe The- 
ologie (Jena, 1880), and Winter, Der Uterarische 
Gharacter der Vita S. Hilarionis (Zittau, 1904) , 

HIL'ABY, St. (Lat. Hilarius). Pope, 401- 
468 A.D. He was an earnest promoter of the faith 
and strengthened the ecclesiastical organization, 
especially in France and Spain. During his 
pontificate canons were adopted forbidding the 
ordination of men who had married a second 
time or those who had married widows and also 
forbidding bishops to nominate their successors. 
He is a saint in the Roman calendar, and his 
day is September 10. Some of his letters are 
in Epistolce Romanorum Pontificum, edited by 
Theil, vol. i (Braunsberg, 1868). 

HILARY, St., Bishop of Akles (401-449). 
A churchman whose name occupies a conspicu- 
ous place in the history of the fifth century. 
He was born at Arles and was made Bishop there 
in 426. As Metropolitan Bishop, he became in- 
volved in a serious controversy with the Pope, 
Leo the Great. A bishop, Cheldonius, whom he 
had deposed, appealed to Rome and his condem- 
nation was reversed; but Hilary refused to sub- 
mit to the decision, maintaining that the 
authority was uncanonically exercised. Hilary 
was Excommunicated and at last submitted to 
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the Pope, and the dispute was amicably termi- 
nated. The occurrence was of importance for 
the later relation of the French church to the 
papal see. Hilary died at Arles in 449. His 
works are in Migne, Patrol, Lat.^ i. His day is 
May 5. 

HILARY, St., Bishop of Poitiers (c. 300- 
367). He was born of pagan parents at 
Poitiers. His conversion to Christianity was 
mainly the result of his own study. About the 
year 353 he was elected Bishop of his native 
city and immediately rose to the first place in 
the Arian controversy. Having provoked the 
displeasure of the court party, he was impris- 
oned and sent into exile in Phrygia (356), but 
appeared in the Council of Seleucia in 359 and 
was permitted to resume possession of his see, 
where he died. The Church holds his day on 
January 14. Hilary’s theological writings are 
especially valuable for the history of the Arian 
party and particularly for the doctrinal varia- 
tions of that sect and the successive phases 
through which it passed between the Council of 
ISTicasa and the first Council of Constantinople. 
The best edition is that of the Benedictine Dom. 
Constant (Paris, 1693), or the reprint of it 
with additional matter by Maffei (Verona, 
1730; in Migne, Patrol. Lat., ix and x). His 
selected works, with biographical and critical 
introductions, have been translated in the Nicene 
and Post‘Nicene Pothers, vol. ix ( 2d series, New 
York, 1890). His determined opposition to 
Arianism 'won him the epithet ‘Athanasius of 
the West.” Consult Adolf Harnack, History of 
Dogma, vol. iv (Boston, 1899), and for his life, 
J. G. Cazenove (London, 1883) and Largent 
(Paris, 1902). 

HILARY TERM. In English law, one of 
the four terms held for the administration of 
justice by the Supreme Court of Judicature and 
named from the saints’ days nearest to the date 
of beginning the terms. Hilary term was named 
from the festival of St. Hilary of Poitiers and 
was formerly appointed to commence on January 
11 and to end on January 31. It is now, by 
statute, a movable term, opening on January 11 
and ending on the Wednesday before Easter. 
See Term, of Court. 

In the Inns of Court Hilary Term is one of 
the four dining terms of the year, beginning on 
January 11 and ending February 1. See Inns 
OF Court, 

HILBERT, David (1862- }. A German 

mathematician, born at Konigsberg. He studied 
at the University of Heidelberg and later at the 
university of his native city, where he gradu- 
ated in 1884, and where he became an instruc- 
tor in 1886, associate professor in 1892, and 
professor in 1893. In 1895 he accepted the 
professorship of mathematics at the University 
of Gdttingen. Hilbert early gained distinction 
as author of the theorem that any system of 
algebraic forms can be expressed in terms of a 
finite number among them. This includes as a 
particular case the finiteness of the system of 
invariants of any given forms, the proof of 
which had long been sought. But his chief 
reputation is as a leader in the reduction of 
geometry to a system of axioms, a great advance 
beyond the Euclidean system. The fourth edi- 
tion of his Qrundlagen der Geometrie appeared 
in 1913. 

HILO) A, or HILD, St. (61^680). Abbess 
of Streaneshalch, later Whitby. She was a 
member of the royal family of Northumbria 


and was baptized by Paulinus (q.v.), with her 
great-uncle, King Edwin, April 11, 627. During 
the pagan reaction which followed Edwin's de- 
feat and death Hilda was tempted to settle with 
her widowed sister Hereswid at the monastery 
of Chelles, 10 miles from Paris; but she was 
recalled to England by Bishop Aidan (q.v.), 
and in G49, two years after her consecration as 
a nun, she was appointed to succeed Heiu, the 
abbess of Heortea, or Hartlepool. When, in 
fulfillment of the vow which he had made before 
the decisive battle with Penda (Nov. 15, 655), 
Oswy dedicated his infant daughter to God, it 
was to the care of Hilda that he intrusted her. 
In 657 the abbess founded the famous monastery 
on the cliffs of Streaneshalch, or Whitby, and 
for the rest of her life ruled over her double 
community of monks and nuns, among whom 
wore St. John of Beverley and the poet Caedmon. 
Her day in the Roman calendar is November 17. 
Nearly all knowledge of her comes from Bede, 
Ecclesiastical History, edition by Plummer (Ox- 
ford, 1896) ; by Mayor and Lunsley (Cambridge, 
1879 ) . Consult also Dunbar, Dictionary of 
Saintlif Womea (London, 1902). 

Hlii^DEBERT OF TOURS, toor (c.l055- 
e.ll33). A French prelate and author, born at 
Lavardin, near VendOme. Tradition says he 
was the pupil of Berengarius of Tours, but this 
is not esta Wished. In 1091 he was made arch- 
deacon and in 1096 Bishop of Le Mans. After 
some difficulties with the Count of Le Mans, 
the Bishop found a new enemy in William 
Rufus, who took the city about 1099 and carried 
him to England as a prisoner for about a year. 
He had constant quarrels with the neighboring 
prelates and finally was in almost open rebellion 
against the King, Louis VI (the Fat). In 
1125, somewhat against his will, he was elected 
Bishop of Tours. Two years afterward he pre- 
sided at the Synod of Nantes. Towards the 
end of his life he was on more amiable terms 
with the King. The works of Hildebert were 
edited by Antoine Beaugendre (1708), but far 
from perfectly, and in part by Baluze and 
Muratori. They consist of sermons, letters, 
theological writings, and poems. A collection 
of the latter was published under the title 
Melanges poetiques d^Eilibert de Lavardin 
(1882). The treatise Tractaius Theologicus, 
formerly attributed to Hildebert, is by Hugues 
of Saint-Victor. Consult Dieudonne, Hildelert 
de Lavardin: sa vie, ses lettres (Paris, 1898). 

HIL'DEBRAND. See Gregory. 

HILDEBRAND, hil'de-brant. The pseudo- 
nym of the Dutch poet Nikolaas Beets (q.v.). 

HILDEBRAND. An aged warrior and sage 
in German legend, the tutor of Dietrich von 
Bern. He appears in the EildehrandsUed and 
plays a leading part in the Nibelungenlied and 
other legends. 

HILDEBRAND, Adoif E. R. (1847- ). 

A German sculptor, born in Marburg. He stud- 
ied at the Art School in Nuremberg under 
Kreling and in Munich with Zumbusch and 
later worked in Berlin with Siemering. _ His 
first great public success was at the Vienna 
Exposition of 1873, with his marble figure of a 
^^Sleeping Shepherd Boy,” his bronze statuette 
of a "'Drinking Boy,” and his bust of the philo- 
logian Theodor Heyse, which were much admired 
for their lifelike realism combined with classic 
perfection of form. Hildebrand had studied in 
Rome in 1867 and 1868, and in 1874 he settled 
down in Florence, where he resided for 18 years, 
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modeling portrait busts, beads, and half figures 
that reproduce life with extreme realism in 
the manner of the Florentine artists of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but refined 
by the nobility of the antique. Among his 
Florentine busts are those of Clara Schumann, 
the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the Duke Karl 
Theodor, and Ludwig of Bavaria ; among his 
Florentine nudes are the marble “Adam,” in the 
Leipzig Museum, and the “Young Man,” in the 
Berlin National Gallery. For the^ market place 
in Jena he designed a fountain in memory of 
the visit of Prince Bismarck in 1892, and for 
the Broglie Square in Strassburg a fountain 
with the bronze figure of “Father Rhine.” For 
Meiningen he created a monument of Brahms, 
and one of the poet Otto Ludwig as Hermes. 
Portrait busts by him include Hermann von 
Helmholtz, Max von Pettenkofer, in the Berlin 
National Gallery, and Wilhelm von Bode. His 
best-known portrait relief is that of the Ger- 
man Kaiser. In 1887 he received the great gold 
medal at the Berlin Exposition, and he became 
a member of the Berlin Academy in 1892, after 
which year he lived in Munich. His work shows 
marked individuality and great constructive 
ability. Consult Alexander Heilmeyer, Adolf 
Htldclrand (Leipzig, 1902). 

HXLDEBRAND, Bruno (1812-78). A Ger- 
man economist and statistician, born at Naum- 
burg-an-der-Saale and educated at Leipzig and 
at Breslau, where in 1839 he became professor. 
In 1841 he was appointed to a professorship at 
Marburg, from which he was suspended in 1846 
because of the tone of a contribution to a Lon- 
don paper. He was elected to the National As- 
sembly at Frankfort from Marburg in 1849, 
after having been reinstated in his academic 
position. He went to Zurich as a teacher in 
the Hochschule in 1851, and five years later to 
Bern as the head of the new Swiss Bureau of 
Statistics, which he founded. But, as a result 
of differences with his superiors, he was dis- 
missed and in 1861 became professor in the 
University of Jena and director of the Bureau 
of Statistics. His works comprise: National- 
okonomie der Gegenicart tind Zukunft (1848) ; 
Die kurhessische Finamsverwaltung (1850) ; 
StatistiscJie Mitteilmgen iiher die volkswi/H:- 
schaftUcken Zusdande Kv/rhessem (1853); Bm- 
trage zur Statistik des Kantons Bern (1860). 
He edited JaJirhilcher fur N ationalbkonomie und 
Statistik ( 1863 et seq. ) . 

HILDEBRAND, hiPde-brfind, Hans Olof 
(1842-1908). A Swedish historian and anti- 
quarian, son of the archaeologist and numisma- 
tist Bror Emil Hildebrand (1806-84). He was 
born at Stockholm, studied at IJpsala, in 1865 
was made amanuensis of the archaeological mu- 
seum, and in 1879 succeeded to his father’s posi- 
tion of state antiquarian. In 1895 he became 
a member of the Swedish Academy. His special 
study was Norse archaeology and the related 
subjects, and his works are: Svenska folket 
under hednatiden (last ed., 1872) ; De forhis- 
toriska folken i Buropa (1873-80) ; Fynder i 
Troas och Eomeros’ Troja (1878) ; Lifvet p& 
Island under sagotiden (last ed., 1883) ; Sver- 
iges medeltid (1879-97), a history of civiliza- 
tion; the second volume of Sveriges Historia, 
d^ing with the mediaeval period; Frdn dldre 
Oder (1882) ; The Industrial Art of Scandinavia 
in the Pagam Time (1882) ; Zur Gesohichte des 
Dreiperio^ensy stems (1886) ; Fishy och dess 
minnesmarken (1892-93) ; The Industrial Art 


of Scandinavia in the Middle Ages (1893) ; 
Svertges mynt under medcltiden (1895). In 
1872 he founded the Kunglig Titterhets Bis- 
torie och Antiguitets Akademiens Manadshlad 
and in 1880 became editor of Antiqvarisk Tid- 
skrift for Sverige. 

HILDEBRAND, hiPde-brfint, Rudolf (1824- 
94). A Germanic philologist. He was born in 
Leipzig and studied there. From 1848 to 1868 
he taught in the Thoniasschule. In 1864 he be- 
gan to act as one of the editors of Grimm's 
Deutsches Wdrterhuch and five years later be- 
came professor of modern German literature 
and language in the University of Leipzig. His 
most important works are Vom deutschen 
Spraohenunterricht in der S chute und von deut- 
scher Erziehung und Bildung ilherhaupt (12th 
ed., 1910) and Gesammelte Aufsatze und Vor- 
trdge zur deutschen Philologie und zum deut- 
schen Unterricht (1890). Consult Burdach, 
Zum Gedaohtms Rudolf Hildebrands (Hamburg, 
1896), and Laube, Hildebrand und seine Schule 
(Leipzig, 1903). 

HILDEBRANDSLIED, MFde-brants-let'. A 
fragmentary Old High German poem, the oldest- 
preserved specimen of German heroic poetry. 
It is written in alliterative verse and dates 
from the eighth century. It is known only 
through a manuscript preserved in the museum 
at Kassel and written by two monks of Fulda 
at the beginning of the ninth century on two 
blank pages of a religious work. It narrates 
the combat of Hildebrand and his son, Hadu- 
brand, who after many years of separation meet 
and unknown to each other engage in a duel. 
The account breaks off without completing the 
story of the combat. The facsimiles of the 
manuscript have been published by W. Grimm 
(1830) and E. Sievers (1872), and a number 
of annotated editions of the text have appeared. 
Consult: B. Busse, “Sagengeschichtliches zum 
Hildebrandslied,” in Beitrage zur Gesohichte der 
deutschen Sprache (Halle, 1900) ; Braun e, 
Althochdeutschen Lesebuch (ib., 1902); M. 

Trautman, Finn und Hildebrand (Bonn, 1903) ; 
F, B. Gummere, Oldest English Epic (New York, 
1909 ) ; I. von Grienberger, Das Hildebrandslied 
(Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, 1908) ; 
H. Collitz, Hildebrandslied (GSttingen, 1910). 

HILDEBRANDSSON, Hugo Hildebrand 
(1838- ). A Swedish meteorologist, born 

at Stockholm. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, where he became lecturer 
(1866) and where he was professor and director 
of the meteorological observatory (1878-1908). 
In 1869 he traveled over a large part of Europe, 
and the next year he wrote Om organisationen 
af den meteorologiska verksamheten i utlandet 
samt fdrslag till dess ordnande i Sverige^ which 
became the foundation for meteorological ob- 
servations in Sweden and Copenhagen. From 
1899 to 1907 he was secretary of the Interna- 
tional Meteorological Committee, and from 1900 
to 1910 a member of the committee on the 
award of the Nobel prize for physics. He wrote 
also Essai sur les courants sup^rieurs de Vatmos- 
phhre dans leur relation auoo lignes isoharome- 
triques (1874); Atlas des mouvements supiri- 
euTs de V atmosphere (1877) ; Sur la classifica- 
tion des wuages (1879; 2d ed., 1880), with 
photographs; Die meteorologisohen Beobachtun- 
gen wdhrend der Fega-Expedition (1881), also 
in French; Les orages dans la peninsule scan- 
dinave (1888), with Professor Mohn, and 
W olhevr Atlas (1890), with Koppen and Neu- 
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mayer — both published in French, German, Eng- 
lish, and Swedish; Atlas international des 
nuages (1896), with Eiggenbach and Teisseranc 
de Bort; Les bases de la meteorologie dyna- 
mique (1898-1907), with Teisseranc de Bort; 
Bapport sur les observations Internationales des 
nuages (1903-05). 

HILDEBRAE'DT, hiFde-brant, Eduard ( 1818- 
68). A German landscape and marine painter, 
whose most important work was in water color. 
He was born at Danzig. Starting as a house 
painter, he studied under Krause in Berlin and 
under Isabey in Paris. Like many other land- 
scape painters of the period, he roamed the 
world over in search of ^‘striking views.” By 
1858 he had already exhausted the possibilities 
of the Canary Islands, Italy, Sicily, North 
Africa, Egypt, Nubia, the Sahara, and the Arctic 
Ocean. In 1862, at the mandate of Frederick 
William II, he undertook a voyage around the 
world “to learn from personal view the phenom- 
ena that the sea, the air, and the solid earth 
bring forth beneath the most various skies.” 
He returned after two years with 400 w^ater 
colors that were exhibited in London in 1866. 
In 1855 he was made member of and professor 
in the Berlin Academy. Among his works are: 
^‘Brazilian Primeval Forest,” “Cave at Staff a” 
(1865), “Castle Kronborg” (1857), in the Na- 
tional Gallery, Berlin; “Moonrise in Madeira,” 
Corcoran Gallery, Washington; “The Bay of 
Naples,” Metropolitan Museum, New York. His 
paintings, though full of affectation, are not 
without technical merit, especially in color. 

HIL'DEBTTRN, Charles Swift RichIi ( 1855- 
1901). An American bibliographer and libra- 
rian. He received his education in the private 
schools of his native city, Philadelphia, and in 
1876 became librarian of its Athenaeum. His 
literary work includes the compilation, A Genr 
tiiry of Printing: The Issues of the Press in 
Pennsylvania, 1685-1784 (2 vols., 1885-86) ; 
Sketches of Printers and Printing in Colonial 
Beio York (1895); and the editorship of the 
Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania Prior to 1800 
(1888- ). 

HIL'DEGABD, St. (c.1098-1179) . A Ger- 
man nun, a friend of Bernard of Clairvaux, 
bom at Bockelheim. She foimded an abbey near 
Bingen in 1147, boldly attacked ecclesiastical 
abuses, and composed many mystical works, of 
which the best known is the Scivias ( = Sci vias 
domini ; edited in Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 
excvii) (1513). Conmiii 'RoiAi, Die Lieder und 
die unbekannte Spraohe der heiligen Sildegard 
(Wiesbaden, 1880) ; Biography by Schnee^ns 
(Barmen, 1891) ; Pal Frauche, Sainte Elide- 
garde (Paris, 1903). 

HII/DEN. A town of the Prussian Rhine 
Province, on the river Itter, situated 9 miles 
east-southeast of Diisseldorf. It is a growing 
place, with manufactures of silk and cotton 
goods, carpets, machinery, steel, iron, tinware, 
building materials, and furniture. Pop., 1890, 
8600; 1900, 11,296; 1910, 16,903. 

HILDESHEIM, hil'd€s-him. The former cap- 
ital of the bishopric of Hildesheim, in the Prus- 
sian Province 'of Hanover, situated on the In- 
nerste, 21 miles south-southeast of Hanover 
(Map: Prussia, C 2). It has narrow, irregular 
streets, old monuments, some quaint, mediaeval, 
highly ornamented facades, and many excellent 
examples of architecture owing to its having 
been a German home of the Romanesque and 
Renaissance art, including particularly the tim- 


ber framework features. The surrounding walls 
of the town have been converted into prome- 
nades. There are five Roman Catholic and four 
Evangelical churches and a synagogue. The 
Roman Catholic cathedral, erected in the eleventh 
century and greatly modified, is ljuilt partly in 
the Romadesque and partly in the late Gothic. 
Its ancient cloisters are exceptionally curious and 
interesting. Its treasury is rich in objects asso- 
ciated w’ith the lives of Charlemagne, Bishop 
Bernward, and others. The brass doors and 
bronze Easter column are richly ornamented 
with reliefs; there are also a. number of gilded 
sarcophagi, including that of Bishop Godehard. 
Against the wall of the cathedral stands a rose- 
bush which is 25 feet high and reputed to be 
1000 years old. Two of the best examples of 
Romanesque architecture in Germany are the 
Roman Catholic church of St. Godehard, erected 
in the t^welfth century and recently restored — 
a basilica-shaped edifice surmounted by three 
towers — and the large Evangelical church of St. 
Michael, founded by Bishop Bernward at the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century and containing 
his tomb. St. Michael has an interesting in- 
terior, with good mediaeval ceiling paintings. 

Hildesheim contains also a number of inter- 
esting secular buildings, notably the late-Gothie 
Rathaus (built in the fifteenth century and re- 
stored in 1883—92), adorned with rare frescoes 
by Prell and possessing valuable archives; and 
the former butchers’ guild house, regarded as 
perhaps the finest wooden building in Germany. 
There is an interesting mediaeval public square, 
Altstudter Markt. The environs are pleasant 
and not without interest. In recent times 
Hildesheim has been brought into special promi- 
nence by the collection of elaborate Roman silver 
plate (known as the Hildesheimer Silberschatz) 
discovered near the town in 1868. The collec- 
tion consists of a complete service for three per- 
sons (69 pieces) and is believed to belong to the 
Augustan age. It is in the Berlin Museum. The 
educational institutions of Hildesheim include 
a Roman Catholic Gymnasium, originally founded 
as a cathedral school in the ninth century, a 
Lutheran Gymnasium, a seminary for teachers, a 
theological seminary, an agricultural school, etc. 
There are also two museums of art and an- 
tiquities, including the valuable Romer Museum, 
and a municipal library of about 50,000 vol- 
umes. Hildesheim manufactures iron products, 
tobacco, sugar, cotton* and woolen goods, ma- 
chinery, church bells, carpets, preserves, wagons, 
glass, stoves, etc. The chief articles of com- 
merce are grain, wool, leather, and building ma- 
terials. Pop., 1890, 33,481; 1900, 42,973, includ- 
ing 14,300 Roman Catholics; 1905, 47,061; 1910, 
50,239. 

The town existed before the ninth century. It 
came into great prominence after it was made 
in 818 the seat of the bishopric of Hildesheim. 
Under Bishop Bernward (993-1022) Hildesheim 
became famous for its fine ecclesiastical build- 
ings and religious art productions executed under 
the supervision of the Bishop. In the thirteenth 
century the town joined the Hanseatic League 
and acquired considerable privileges. After con- 
tinuous struggles with its bishops Hildesheim 
came, upon the secularization of the bishopric, 
into the hands of Prussia in 1803, was annexed 
to Westphalia in 1807 and to Hanover in 1813, 
and with Hanover passed to Prussia in 1866. 
Consult: Gottlieb Wachsmuth, Qeschichte von 
Hochstift und Stadt Hildesheim (Hildesheim, 
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1863); Holzer Holzer, Ber Eildesheimer ant ike 
Silherfuyid (ib., 1870) ; Karl Laclmer, Die Holss- 
arclntektiir Eildesheims (ib., 1882) ; Karl Bauer, 
Qescliiclite von Eildeslieim (ib., 1891). 

HILDESHEIMER SIIiBERSCHATZ. See 
Hildesheim, 

HIIi'DBETH, Richaed (1807-65). ^ 

American historian, born at Deerfield, Mass. He 
graduated at Hai'v’ard College in 1826, studied 
law, and began to practice in Boston in 1830. In 
1832, however, he abandoned his profession to 
become editor of the Boston Atlas. In the au- 
tumn of 1834, being out of health, he went to the 
South, where he resided nearly two years on a 
slave plantation in Florida and used his oppor- 
tunity to study the workings of slavery. The 
result w’as a powerful antislavery novel, pub- 
lished in 1836 under the title of The 8lave, or a 
Memoir of Archy Moore. It was reprinted in 
England and in 1852 was republished in America 
imder the title of The White Slave. When the 
annexation of Texas began to attract attention, 
he published in the Boston Atlas a series of ar- 
ticles which did much to intensify the hostility 
of the Northern people to that scheme. After 
publishing a History of Banks (1837) he passed 
the winter of 1837-38 in Washington as corre- 
spondent of the Atlas and, upon his return to 
his editorial chair, entered warmly into the cam- 
paign for the election to the presidency of Gen- 
eral Harrison, a life of whom he published in 
1839. A year later (1840) he translated Du- 
mont’s version of Bentham’s Theory of Legisla- 
tion. The same year appeared his Despotism in 
AmericUi a work on the political, economical, and 
social aspects of slavery. A second edition with 
an added chapter was issued in 1854. From 1840 
to 1843 he resided in Demerara, British Guiana, 
busying himself in editing two free-labor news- 
papers. After his return he published a Theory 
of Morals ( 1844) and a Theory of Politics (1853). 
The work, however, for which he is most remem- 
bered is his History of the United States, in six 
volumes (1849-56), in which he attempts to 
present the founders of the Republic in their 
true character, without trying to heighten their 
virtues or disguise their mistakes and faults. 
The first three volumes treat the period from 
1492 to 1789; the second three from 1789 to the 
close of Monroe’s first term (1821). The bias 
is Federalist, the treatment accurate and vigoi’- 
ous ; but the graces of style are lacking, and the 
work is more consulted than read. In 1855 Hil- 
dreth published Japan as It Was and Is, and in 
1856 Atrocious Judges, a compilation from 
Campbell’s Lives. For several years, ending 
with the inauguration of Lincoln as President, 
he was engaged on the stafi of the Hew York 
Tribune. He went abroad in the summer of 1861 
as United States Consul at Triest and died in 
Florence. 

^ BGGbF, Abno (1858—1909). A German vio- 
linist, born at Bad Elster (Saxony). He re- 
ceived his first instruction from his uncle, Chris- 
tian Hilf, who was concert master in Bad Elster. 
In 1872 he entered the Leipzig Conservatory, 
where he studied under David, R6ntgen, and 
Schradieek.^ From 1878 to 1888 he lived in Rus- 
sia, occupying the positions of concert master 
and professor at the conservatory in Moscow. In 
the same capacities he went to Sondershausen, 
but remained only one year. In 1889-91 he filled 
the post of concert master in the Gewandhaua 
Orchestra of Leipzig, and in 1892 succeeded 
A. Brodsky as principal violin professor at the 


conservatory, which position he retained until his 
death. He was not only one of the foremost 
virtuosos and quartet players, but also one of 
the most successful teachers of his instrument. 

HILEERDIITG, hiFfer-ding, Alexander 
Fedoromtch (1831-72). A Russian author, 
born at Moscow, of German stock. He studied 
in the city of his birth and after travels abroad 
devoted himself to historical and ethnographic 
studies. An ardent Panslavist, he wrote: On 
the Servians and Bulgarians (trans. into Ger- 
man bv Schmaler, 1856-64) ; a history of the 
Baltic Slavs (1855) ; a histoiy of their struggle 
with Germany in the Middle Ages (1861) ; and 
the very unscientific discussions of the relation 
of the Slavic languages to Sanskrit and to the 
allied languages (1853). His greatest work is 
the collection of Russian popular songs, in the 
search for which he lost his life. The collection 
was edited by Hiltebrant (St. Petersburg, 1873). 
Hilferding’s collected works were published in 
1868-74. 

HILEEBDING, Rudolf ( ?- ). A Ger- 

man economist and Socialist. His writings, 
which deal mainly with the theories and tactics 
of scientific Socialism, were published largely in 
■ the Marx Studien, established in 1904 and ed- 
ited by Hilferding and Max Adler. In this 
periodical appeared his “Bohm-Bawerks Marx 
Kritik” (1904) and “Das Finanzkapital, eine 
Studie fiber die jungste Entwicklung des Kapi- 
talismus” (1910). 

HIL'GABD, Eugene Woldemar ( 1833- 
1916). A German- American agricultural chem- 
ist and geologist, born at Zweibrficken, Rhenish 
Bavaria. He came to America in 1836, but re- 
turned to study at Zurich, Freiberg, and Heidel- 
berg (Ph.D., 1853). In 1858 he was appointed 
State geologist of Mississippi, which position 
he retained until 1872. He was professor of 
chemistry at the University of Mississippi from 
1866 to 1873 and for the following two years 
was professor of geology and natural history 
in the University of Michigan. In 1875 he 
was made professor of agricultural chemistry 
and director of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at the University of California. In 1894 he 
received the Liebig medal for distinguished serv- 
ices to agriculture from the Munich Academy 
of Sciences. As a member of the Northern Trans- 
continental Survey, he devoted three years 
(1880-83) to a study of the agricultural capa- 
bilities of Oregon, Washington, and Montana. 
He retired from active service in the University 
of California and the experiment station in 1909, 
becoming professor emeritus. His investigations 
on the chemistry and physics of soil and the 
reclamation of alkali lands resulted in important 
contributions to agricultural science. Much of 
his work may be foimd recorded in the publica- 
tions of the California Agricultural Experiment 
Station. He is the author of Soils (New York 
and London, 1906) , Alkali Lands, Irrigation, and 
Drainage in their Mutual Befations ( Sacra- 
mento, 1890) ; and joint author, with Osterhout, 
of AgriciUture for Schools of the Pacifio Slope 
(New York, 1910). 

HILGARD, Julius Erasmus (1825-91). An 
American engineer. He was born in Zwei- 
brueken, Rhenish Bavaria, went to Illinois in 
1835, studied engineering, and was employed in 
the Coast Survey service. During the Civil War 
he assisted the Northern army and navy by the 
construction of maps and charts and by surveys 
as well as by tidal and other information. He 
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was one of the members of the International Met- 
ric Commission at Paris in 1872 and was made 
a member of the permanent committee. In 1875 
he was president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and from 1881 to 
1885 superintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey. 

HILGABI)^ Theodobe Chaeles (1828-75). 
An American physician and scientist, born in 
Zweibriicken, Germany. He came to America in 
1835 and began his professional work in St. 
Louis. He gave especial attention to micro- 
scopic studies of lower organic life until his 
health failed. Then he came to New York and 
engaged in the study of terrestrial physics with 
his brother Julius. His published works, besides 
papers appearing in the annals of various scien- 
tific societies, include: Experimental Observa- 
tions on Taste and Smell (1854) ; Exposition of 
Natural Series in the Vegetable Kingdom 
(1858) ; Phyllotaxis: Its Numeric and Diver gen- 
tial Law ( 1859 ) . 

HILGENFELD, hiPgen-felt, Adolf (1823- 
1907). An eminent German Protestant theolo- 
gian, of the Tubingen school, born at Stappen- 
beck and educated at Berlin and Halle. In 1847 
he became privatdocent, three years later pro- 
fessor, and in 1869 honorary professor, at Jena. 
Editor, after 1858, of the Zeitschrift fiir toissen- 
schaftliche Theologie, he wrote: Die Cl emeriti- 
nischen liehognitionen und Homilien (1848) ; 
Das Evangelium und die Brief e Johannis nach 
ihren Lehrbegriff (1849); Ueher die Evangelien 
Justins, etc. (1850); Das Markusevangelium 
(1850) ; Der Oalaterbrief (1852) ; Das Urchris- 
tentum (1855); Die jiidische Apokalyptik 
( 1857 ) ; Der Kanon und die Kritik des neuen 
Testaments (1863); Novum Testamentum extra 
Canonem Receptum (2d ed., 1876-84); Histo- 
rischkntische Einleitung in das neue Testament 
(1875); Ket^ergeschichte des Urchristentums 
(1884); Judenium und Judenchristentum 
(1886) ; an edition of Hermas’s Pastor (1887) ; 
Acta Apostolorum Greece et Latine Secundum 
Antiquissimos Testes (1899) ; Ignatii Antio- 
cheni et Polycarpi Smyrncei Epistiilce et Mar- 
tyria (1902). 

HILL^ Aaeon (1685-0.1750). An eccentric 
English author, born in London. He treated in 
his verse many themes, from the creation of the 
world to doomsday. His activities were not lim- 
ited to literature; in 1713 he took a patent for 
extracting oil from beech mast, and in 1718 he 
proposed a scheme for the colonization of Georgia. 
Elf rid (1710) is the earliest of eight dramatic 
pieces, either original or adapted. In conjunc- 
tion with William Bond he edited an imitation 
of the Spectator, called the Plain Dealer (1724). 
His poems and letters were collected in 1753 and 
his plays in 1760. Consult D. Brewster, Aaron 
Bill, Poet, Dramatist, Projector (New York, 
1913). 

HILL, Abigail. Favorite of Queen Anne of 
England. See Masham, Abigail. 

HILL, Albert Ross ( 1869- ) . An Ameri- 

can university president, born in Nova Scotia. 
He graduated from Dalhousie University in 1892 
and from Cornell University (Ph.D.) in 1895; 
studied at Heidelberg, Berlin, Strassburg, and at 
Clark University; taught in Nova Scotia (1885- 
87 ) ; was professor of psychology and education 
at the State Normal School at Oshkosh, Wis., in 
1895-97, and associate professor in 1897-98 and 
professor of philosophy and director of the psy- 
chological laboratories from 1898 to 1903 at the 


University of Nebraska. He then became pro- 
fessor of educational psychology and dean of 
Teachers College at the University of Missouri, 
of which university he was appointed president 
( after one year at Cornell as professor of the phi- 
losophy of education, director of the School of 
Education, and dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences). In 1904-05 he was president of the 
Western Philosophical Association. 

HILL, Ambrose Powtill (1825-65). An 
American soldier, prominent on the Confederate 
side in the Civil War. He was born in Culpeper 
Co., Ta., graduated at West Point in 1847, and 
served in the United States artillery in the 
Mexican War, in Florida against the Seminoles 
in 1849-50, and on the Coast Survey, attaining 
the rank of captain, but resigned in March, 1861, 
to accept a commission as colonel in the Confed- 
erate service. At the battle of Beaver Dam 
Creek, June, 1862, his troops took part in the 
attack on the Federal position, and on the re- 
treat of the latter to Gaines’s Mill and New Cold 
Harbor pursued and again attacked them, only 
to be again repulsed. At Antietam, Sept. 17, 
1862, he arrived just in time to stay the Fed- 
erals, who were sweeping all before "them, and 
so afforded Lee an opportunity to draw off his 
exhausted army. He commanded a division 
under Jackson at Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 1862. 
At Chancellor sville, May 2-4, 1803, he com- 
manded the reserve; and it was his troops who, 
on being moved to the front to take the place of 
the decimated regiments that had borne the 
brunt of the first day’s fighting, mistook Jack- 
son’s escort for Federals and fired the fatal 
volley which caused Jackson’s death. On May 
10, 1863, General Lee reorganized his army, mak- 
ing three corps instead of two, and gave one corps 
to Hill, who at the same time was made a lieu- 
tenant general. This corps he led in the battle 
of Gettysburg and from the Wilderness until he 
met Ms death while reconnoitring at Petersburg, 
April 2, 1865. 

HILL, Benjamin Harvey (1823-82). An 
American legislator. He was born in Jasper Co., 
Ga., graduated at the State University in 1844, 
and within a year began the practice of law. In 
1851 he was elected to the State Legislature as a 
Whig. He was a Unionist member of the State 
Secession Congress in 1861, but after striving 
vainly to prevent his State from seceding sup- 
ported the movement. He was a member of the 
Provisional Confederate Congress the same year 
and was soon afterward chosen to the Confed- 
erate Senate. In 1865 he was for a short time 
a prisoner of war in New York. After the war 
he was an earnest Democrat and denounced the 
reconstruction acts of Congress, his Notes on the 
Situation (1867-68) attracting wide attention. 
He supported Horace Greeley for the presidency 
in 1872 and was defeated for the United States 
Senate in the following year. He became a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives in 1875 and 
in 1876 was elected to the United States Senate, 
in which body he served until Ms death. A 
statue of Mm was erected in Atlanta in 1886. 
Consult H. Hill, Jr. (ed.), The Life, Speeches, 
and Writings of Benjamin Harvey Hill (Atlanta, 
1891). 

HILL, Charles Shattuck (1868- ). 

An American editor. He was bom at Fairfi.eld, 
Vt., and graduated in civil engineering from the 
university of Ms native State in 1888. He was 
engaged in engineering work at Burlington, Vt., 
until 1888, and thereafter until 1906 served on 
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tlie editorial staff of tlie Engineering yews. In 
1906 lie became editor of Engineering and Con- 
tracting. He is author of The Chicago Main 
Drainage Canal (1896); Reinforced Concrete 
(1904); Concrete Construction (1908); Concrete 
Inspection (1909); and lie contributed to the 
Xew Intebxatio^tal Encyclopaedia. 

H1I.I., Daniel Haetet ( 1S21-8D) . An Amer- 
ican soldier in the Confederate service and an 
educator, born in York District, South Carolina. 
He graduated at West Point in 1842 and served 
in the Mexican War, for liis gallantry in which 
he was brevetted major. He resigned “1849 
and became professor of mathematics in vv asu- 
ington College (now Washington and Lee Uni- 
versitv) , Lexington, Va., and later filled a similar 
position in Davidson College, North Carolina, 
In 1859 he became superintendent of the North 
Carolina IMilitarv Institute, at Charlotte, but 
resigned in 1861 to enter the Confederate service. 
He commanded at the battle of Big Bethel, June 
10, 1861, and was soon afterward promoted to be 
a brigadier general. He fought against Mc- 
Clellan in the Peninsular campaign and was es- 
pecially conspicuous at the battle of Seven Pines 
and Fair Oaks, May 31 and June 1, 1862. He 
was with A. P. Hill at the battle of Beaver Dam 
Creek and participated in that of Gaines’s Mill. 
At South Mountain, Sept. 14, 1862, with only 
9000 men, he managed to hold the whole Federal 
army in cheek until Lee was able to get his 
trains and artillery out of danger, and^ then 
joined the main army in time to take part in the 
battle of Antietam on the 17th. He was ap- 
pointed a lieutenant general by President Davis 
in July, 1863, and w^as placed in command of a 
corps in General Bragg’s army, with which he 
fought at the battle of Chickamauga, Sept. 19- 
20, 1863, In the last year of the war he fought 
under Joseph E. Johnston at the battle of Ben- 
tonville, N. C., and laid down his arms at Dur- 
ham Station on April 26, 1865. After the war 
he was for a number of years editor at Charlotte, 
N. C., of a monthly magazine entitled The Land 
We Love and later he edited The Southern Home. 
From 1877 until 1884 he was president of the 
Arkansas Industrial University and from 1885 
until the year of his death of the Middle Georgia 
Military and Agricultural College. His publica- 
tions include Elements of Alge'bra (1858), a 
number of religious tracts, and several articles 
in Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (John- 
son and Buel, eds., New York, 1887). 

HILL, David Bennett (1843-1910). An 
American politician. He was born at Havana, 
N. Y., Aug. 29, 1843, was admitted to the bar in 
1864, and practiced law at Elmira, N. Y. He was 
a Democratic member of the New York Assembly 
in 1871 and 1872, and was elected mayor of El- 
mira in 1882. He early became prominent in 
State and national politics and was chairman of 
the Democratic State Convention in 1877 and 
again in 1881 and in the following year was 
elected Lieutenant Grovernor on the ticket with 
Grover Cleveland, upon whose resignation in 
1886, preparatory to assuming the duties of 
the presidency, he became Governor. He con- 
tinued to hold this position until 1891, when he 
succeeded William M, Evarts as a member of 
the United States Senate, where he took a promi- 
nent part in the debates, especially in those con- 
cerning the Wilson Tariff Bill in 1894. During 
his senatorial term he opposed various measures 
approyed by President Cleveland and was instru- 
mental in preventing the confirmation by the 


Senate of the nominations of William^ B. Horn- 
blower and Wheeler H. Peekliam as justices of 
the United States Supreme Court. He was a 
prominent candidate for the presidential nomi- 
nation before the Democratic National Conven- 
tion of 1892; but the methods by which he 
had risen to political domination were becoming 
very unpopular, and in 1894 he was badly^ de- 
feated for Governor of New York by Levi P. 
Morton. After the expiration of his term in the 
Senate ( 1897h Mr. Hill practiced law in Albany, 
though he continued to take an active part in 
polities. He died at Wolfert’s Roost, his coun- 
try home near Albany, Oct 20, 1910. 

HILL, David Jayne (1850- ). An Amer- 

ican diplomat and historian, born at Plainfield, 
N. J., and educated at Bucknell University ( A.B., 
1874; A.M., 1877), where he was professor of 
rhetoric in 1877-79 and then for eight years 
president. From 1888 to 1896 he was president 
of the University of Rochester. Subsequently 
he spent nearly three years in Europe in the 
study of public law and diplomacy, returning to 
this country to be Assistant Secretary of State 
(1898-1903). In 1903 Dr. Hill was appointed 
United States Minister to Switzerland and in 
1905 Minister to the Netherlands, and from 1908 
to 1911 he was Ambassador to Germany. In 
1914 his candidacy for the Republican senatorial 
nomination (to succeed Elihu Root) received no- 
table approval, hut he was defeated at the direct 
primaries by James W. Wadsworth. During his 
residence in Washington he was professor of 
European diplomacy in the School of Compara- 
tive Jurisprudence, and he was a member of the 
Permanent Administrative Council of The Hague 
Tribunal. His writings include: Science of Rhet- 
oric (1877; new ed., 1905) ; Life of Washington 
Irving (1879); Life of William Cullen Bryant 
(1879); The Elements ,of Psychology (1886); 
The Social Influence of Christiemity ( 1888 ) ; 
Genetic Philosophy (1893) ; The Conception and 
Realization of 'Neutrality (1902); The Contem- 
porary Development of Diplomacy (1904); 
World Orgamzation as Affected by the Nature 
of the Modern State (1911; French and German 
trans. ) ; and A History of Diplomacy in the 
International Development of Europe (1905- 
), of which three of six volumes had been 
published up to 1914. 

HILL, Frank Pierce (1855- ). An 

American librarian, born at Concord, N. H. 
Graduating from Dartmouth College in 1876, he 
served as librarian at Lowell, Mass., in 1881-85, 
started the first public library in New Jersey at 
Paterson in 1885 and also the Salem (Mass.) 
Public Library in 1888, and from 1889 to 1901 
wa's librarian of the Newark Free Public Li- 
brary. He then became librarian of the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Public Library. In 1906 he was 
president of the American Library Association. 
He compiled and edited Lowell Illustrated 
(1884). 

HILL, George Birkbeck (1835-1903). An 
English author, born at Tottenham, Middlesex, 
and educated at Pembroke College, Oxford. 
From 1859 to 1876 he was head master of the 
Bruce Castle School; in the latter year he re- 
signed to devote himself to literature. He is best 
known as a Johnsonian scholar and editor. His 
numerous published works include: Dr. Johnson: 
His Friends and his Critics (1878) ; Life of Sir 
Rowland ffiZZ'(1880) ; Colonel Gordon in Central 
Africa 0881) ; Wit and Wisdom of Dr. Johnson, 
(1888); Footsteps of Samuel Johnson in Scot- 
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land (1890); Writers and Readers (1892); 
Harvard College, hy an Oxonian (1894) ; Talks 
about Autographs (1896); Johnsonian Miscel- 
lanies (1897); Life of Edward Gibbon (1900). 
He edited: BosirelVs Correspondence (1879) ; 
BoswelTs Life of Johnson (6 vols.;, 1887); Ras- 
selns (1888); Select Essays of Dr. Johnson 
(1889) ; Letters of Johnson (1892) ; Letteis of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William Allingliam 
(1897); Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift 
(1899); Johnson^ 8 Lives of the English Poets 
(1905), Volumes of his own Letters appeared 
in 1903 and 1906. 

HILL, George William (1S38-’1914) . An 
American astronomer, born in New York and 
educated at Rutgers College. He became an as- 
sistant on the staff of the American Ephemeris 
and of the Naiitioal Almanac in 1861; was 
elected to the National Academy of Sciences in 
1874; was a corresponding member of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences and of the Bavarian and 
Belgian Academies of Science, foreign member 
of the Royal Societies of London, Edinburgh, 
and Christiania, foreign associate of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, honorary member of the 
London Mathematical Society and the American 
Philosophical Society, and president (1894-96) 
of the American Mathematical Society. He was 
awarded a gold medal by the Royal Astronomical 
Society, London, in 1887, for his work on the 
lunar theory; and he received the Damoiscan 
prize from the Paris Academy of Sciences in 
1898. From 1898 to 1901 he lectured on celestial 
mechanics at Columbia University. He wrote 
largely on celestial mechanics and mathematics, 
and contributed to the governmental Astronom- 
ical Papers (especially 1882, 1890, 1891, 1895) 
and to the Year Booh of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment (1898). His most valuable work is A Neio 
Theory of Jupiter and Saturn (1890). His Col- 
lected Mathematical Works, vols. i to iv, were 
published in 1905-07. 

HILL, Henry Barker (1849-1903). An 
American chemist, son of Thomas Hill, president 
of Harvard (1862-68), and born at Waltham, 
Mass. He was educated at Harvard and the 
University of Berlin. He was assistant in the 
chemical laboratory at Harvard (1870), assist- 
ant professor (1874), full professor (1884), and 
director of the chemical laboratory (1894), and 
was elected to the National Academy of Sciences 
in 1883. He contributed to its Proceedings (1881 
et seq. ) , to the American J oumal of Chemistry, 
to Silliman’s American Journal, and to the Be- 
richte der deutschen chemischen Gesellschaft 
(vols. ix-xxxiii), and wrote Notes on Qualitative 
Analysis (1874). 

HILL, James J(eeome) (1838-1916). An 
American railway promoter. Bom near Guelph, 
Ontario, of Scotch-Irish descent, he early left 
his father’s farm for a business career in Minne- 
sota. In 1870 he formed the Red River Trans- 
portation Company, which was the first to open 
communication between St. Paul and Winnipeg. 
Eight years afterward he helped to form the 
syndicate which imder another name ultimately 
built the Canadian Pacific Railway. He se- 
cured control of the St. Paul and Pacific Rail- 
road and, having reorganized it under the name 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba, was 
its general manager in 1879-81, vice president 
in 1881-82, and president from 1882 to 1890, 
when it became a part of the Great Northern 
System. The main line of the Great Northern — 
extending from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, 
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with northern and southern branches and a 
direct steamship connection with China and 
Japan — was built, with Hill as principal pro- 
moter, between 1888 and 1893. Of this road, or 
rather system of roads, he was president ( 1889- 
1907) and chairman of the board of directors 
(1907-12). He was also president of the origi- 
nal and the reorganized Northern Securities 
Company ( see Northern Securities Case ) , and 
a director in a number of railroad and other cor- 
porations; and he served as vice president of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce. He gave 
$500,000 towards the establisliment of a Roman 
Catholic theological seminary in St. Paul, Minn. 
In 1910 he published Highways of Progress. His 
collection of paintings of the modern French 
school is considered important. 

HILL, John Fremont (1855-1912). An 
American capitalist and public official, born at 
Eliot, Me. He graduated from the Medical 
School of Maine (Bowdoin College) in 1877 and 
studied at the Long Island College Hospital 
Medical School, but practiced medicine only a 
year. In 1879 he became a member of the law 
firm (later a publishing house) of Vickery and 
Hill, and he was active in many railroad, steam- 
ship, telephone, and banking enterprises. He 
was best knowm as a Republican politician, serv- 
ing as a member of the Maine House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1888-92, of the State Senate in 
1892-96, and of the Executive Council in 1808- 
99; and he was Governor of Maine from 1901 
to 1905. He was acting chairman in 1908-11, 
and chairman in 1911-12, of the Republican 
National Committee. 

HILL, John Henry (1791-1882). An Amer- 
ican educator, chiefly identified with teaching and 
missionary work in Greece. He w'as born in New 
York City, graduated at Columbia College, and 
was ordained a deacon in the Protestant Episco- 
pal church in 1830. In the same year he went 
as a missionary to Greece, and at Athens he and 
his wife established a girls’ school, afterward 
a school for boys, and also a high school for the 
training of teachers. His work at first received 
little encouragement, but prospered after pupils 
from prominent and wealthy Greek families 
began to attend the school. Dr. Hill was chap- 
lain of the British Legation in Greece from 1845 
to 1875 and continued his teaching during that 
time. On his death, at Athens, the Greek gov- 
ernment, in recognition of his educational work 
among the women of Athens, buried him with 
the honors of a taxiarch, and the Athenian mu- 
nicipality erected a monument to his memory. 
After his death the school was conducted by his 
wife. 

HILL, Joseph Adna ( 1860- ) . An Amer- 

ican statistician. Born at Stewartstown, N. H., 
he graduated from Harvard University in 1885 
and from the University of Halle (Ph.D.) in 
1892. He lectured at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1893, was instructor at Harvard in 
1895, and in 1897 investigated European sys- 
tems of taxation, for the Massachusetts Tax 
Commission, publishing as a result The English 
Income Taco with Special Reference to Adminis- 
tration and Method of Assessment ( 1899 ) . In 
1898 he took up statistical work for the United 
States Census Bureau, of which he became chief 
statistician in 1909. In this connection he had 
charge of census reports on child labor, illiter- 
acy, marriage and divorce, women at work, and 
a report for the Immigration Commission on 
occupations of immigrants. He was elected a 
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vice president of tlie American Statistical 
Association, 

HILL, Leoij AED (Ebskike) (1866- ). All 

English physiologist, son of George Birkbeck 
Hill, He was educated at Haileybury and at 
University College, London, where, after being 
demonstrator at Oxford, he became assistant 
professor of physiology. He was afterward 
Hunterian professor to the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Oliver Sharpey lecturer to the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, and professor of physiology, 
London Hospital. He made important studies of 
the circulation, of cerebral anaemia, caisson dis- 
ease, arterial pressure, etc,, and published: 
The Physiology and Pathology of the Cerehral 
Ciroulation (1896), Manual of Euman Physiol- 
ogy (1899), Physiology for Beginners (1902), 
and, as editor, Further Advances of Physiology 
(1909), and a series of International Medical 
Monographs, in which his work Caisson Disease 
appeared in 1912. 

HILL^ Louis Wabsein (1872- ). An 

American railroad president, son of James J. 
Hill, He was born at St. Paul, Minn., and grad- 
uated from Yale Universiiy in 1893. After hold- 
ing various positions on the Great ITorthern 
Railway and in connection with other railroad 
properties of his father, he succeeded the latter 
as president of the Great ISTorthern System in 
1907 and as chairman of the board of directors 
in 1912. 

HILL, OcTAViA {c.1836-1912). An English 
social Informer, bom in London. At an early 
age she began her efforts to improve the homes 
of the London poor. She first began this work 
tmder Frederick D. Maurice and later, in 1864, 
was associated with John Ruskin. The latter 
advanced the money for purchasing the houses 
and improving them or erecting new ones. She 
taught multitudes to help themselves, impress- 
ing upon them ideas of cleanliness, order, and 
self-respect. She was a member of the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Laws in 1905. Her pub- 
lications include: Homes of the London Poor 
(1875) dLud Our Common Land (1877). Considt 
Life of Octavio, Hill as Told in her Letters, ed- 
ited by C. Edmimd Maurice (London, 1913). 

HILL, Robebt Thomas (1858- ). An 

American geologist, who became connected with 
the United States (^ological Survey in 1886. He 
was bora at Nashville, Tenn., and in 1886 gradu- 
ated at Cornell University. During his explora- 
tions on the southern borders of the United States 
and Mexico and in Central America and the West 
Indies, he demonstrated the existence of the 
Lower Cretaceous formations in the United 
States and proved that artesian wells might be 
procured over a vast area of Texas. For two 
years he was professor of geology at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. He was prominently connected 
with the IVfartinique expeditions of 1902. Be- 
sides bulletins and governmental reports, he is 
author of On Occurrence of Artesian and Under- 
ground Waters in Texas, H astern New Mexico, 
a/nd Indian Territory ( 1892 ) , and. of Cuba and 
Porto Eioo, icith Other Islands of the West In- 
dies (1898 ), his chief work. 

HILL, Rowlaistd (1744-1833). An English 
preacher of great popularity. His father was a 
baronet, and he was born at Hawkstone Park, 
Shropshire, on the border of Wales, Aug. 23, 
1744." He graduated B.A. at Cambridge in 1769, 
and while Hiere made the acquaintance of White- 
field, preached in the surrounding villages be- 
fore taking orders, and conducted religious serv- 


ices in the houses of the sick and poor, lie 
was appointed in 1773 to the parish of Kingston, 
Somersetshire, where he preached in the open 
air and attracted great crowds to the services 
which he held nearly every day of the week. 
Having, on the death of his father in 1/80, in- 
herited considerable property, he built for his 
own use Surrey Chapel, on the Blackfriars Road, 
London. The chapel was opened June 8, 1783. 
Although he now occupied a position as a dissent- 
ing minister, yet he remained a member of the 
Church of England and used its liturgy in Surrey 
Chapel. His chapel soon became filled with a 
larger congregation than any other in London. 
In the summer months he made what he called 
“gospel tours’’ into all parts of the country, 
sometimes extending them to Scotland and Ire- 
land, attracting, wherever he went, crowded and 
interested audiences. After these tours he used 
to return to his duties at the Surrey Chapel, 
where he continued to ofiiciate to the end of his 
life. He published accounts of two journeys 
through England and Scotland (1799 and 1800) ; 
a very popular hymn book (1783) ; numerous 
sermons, but especially Village Dialogues (1801; 
34th ed., 1839). He was among the founders of 
the Religious Tract Society and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, an early and courageous 
defender of vaccination, and himself vaccinated 
thousands of persons. He wrote in favor of the 
practice, Cow-poch Inoculation Vindicated and 
Recommended from Matters of Fact (London, 
1806). He died in London, April 11, 1833. His 
life has been written several times — ^by Sidney 
(4th ed., London, 1844), Sherman (ib., 1857), 
Charlesworth (ib., 1879), 

HILL, Rowland, Viscount (1772-1842). An 
English soldier, nephew of the preacher of the 
same name, bora at Frees, Shropshire, Aug. 11, 
1772. He entered the army when lie was 15 
and studied a year at Strassburg. He served 
under Aberci’omby in Egypt (1801) and ac- 
companied Wellesley to Portugal in 1808. 
Throughout the Peninsular War he showed abil- 
ity second only to his chief’s. In 1811 he ut- 
terly defeated the French army at Cdceres, and 
in 1812 he took the fortress of Almarez, thus 
separating the two French armies. At Vitoria, 
in 1813, his forces made the initial attack, and 
in the same year, on the Nive, he again defeated 
the French. He had been promoted to lieutenant 
general in 1812; two years later he was created 
Baron Hill of Almarez and Hawkstone and re- 
ceived an annual grant from Parliament of 
£2000. During the Hundred Days he was no less 
active and prominent. After a diplomatic er- 
rand to the Prince of Orange he commanded a 
division in the allied army. His horse was shot 
under him at Waterloo, and he was so stunned 
that in the thick of the fight he was for some 
time lost and supposed to have been killed. Hill 
remained with the army of occupation in France 
as second in command. He was promoted gen- 
eral in 1825, and three years later succeeded 
Wellington as commander in chief; but in 1842 
he resigned because of failing health and turned 
over the command to Wellington. He became 
Viscount in the same year, a few months before 
his death, Dec, 10, 1842. Consult Sidney, The 
Life of Lord Hill (London, 1845), and Shand, 
Wellington's Lieutenants (ib., 1902), 

HILL, Sib Rowland (1795-1879). -The re- 
former of the English postal system. At 12 
he became a teacher in his father’s school at 
Birmingham, and before he reached his majority 
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he had organized a remarkable system of dis- 
cipline Tvhich came to be known as the Hazel- 
wood method (from the name of the school). 
This system was described by his elder brother, 
Matthew Davenport Hill, in a pamphlet entitled 
Puhlie Education: Plans for the Government 
and Liberal Instruction of Boys in Large Num^ 
bers (1822). The school became widely popular 
and was carried on wdth success by the family. 
Howland finally withdrew, however, partly be- 
cause he recognized the defects of his scholarship 
and partly because he was oppressed by the re- 
ligious observances required. He thought of 
joining Bobert Owen in his communistic schemes, 
but in 1833 became secretary of the commission 
for colonizing South Australia. From childhood 
he had a strong bent towards invention. About 
this time he devised a successful rotary printing 
press; but it was not then adopted, because the 
Treasury demanded that each single sheet for a 
newspaper should be previously stamped and for- 
bade the attaching of the stamps by machinery. 
But his great work was that of securing the 
adoption of penny postage. The franking priv- 
ilege was widely used by members of Parliament 
and high officials for themselves and their 
friends. The great body of the people, however, 
sent few letters, and postage on them had to 
support the whole service. Rates depended upon 
distance, and as they were rarely prepaid, to 
receive a letter was often a hardship. Under this 
system rates of postage were advancing and 
postal revenues diminishing. After making a 
careful study of the statistics, in 1837 Hill pub- 
lished a pamphlet, Post-Office Reform, in which 
he recommended a penny rate for half-ounce 
letters, regardless of distance, inside the United 
Kingdom, and the use of adhesive stamps. His 
plan was adopted, and in 1840 he was given an 
appointment in the Treasury, where against 
great opposition he was working out the system 
when he was dismissed by a change of ministry. 
In 1846 a fimd of £13,000 was raised by public 
subscription for him. The same year the Whigs 
again came into office, and he was made Secretary 
to the Postmaster-General and in 1854 Chief Sec- 
retary. In 1864 he retired on full salary and 
received a parliamentary grant of £20,000. He 
wrote a History of Penny Postage. This was 
published in 1880, with an introductory memoir 
by his nephew, Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill. Consult 
E. C. H. Smyth, Bir Rowland Hill: The Story of 
a Great Reform (London, 1907). 

HILL, Thomas (1818-91). An American 
educator and Unitarian clergyman^ born in New 
Brunswick, N. J., of English parentage. He was 
left an orphan when about 10 years old and in 
1830 was apprenticed to a printer for a term of 
three years. He spent the year 1834-35 at the 
Lower Dublin Academy, near Philadelphia, where 
his eldest brother was principal, and then appren- 
ticed himself to an apothecary in New Bruns- 
wick- In 1839 he decided to go to college and 
entered Harvard the following year in the class 
of 1843. His preeminence in mathematics won 
him an offer of a high position at the National 
Observatory in Washin^on; but he intended to 
go into the ministry and, contrary to the advice 
of his professors, entered the divinity school, 
from which he graduated in 1845. For the next 
14 years he was pastor of the Unitarian Church 
in Waltham, Massw. In 1869 he succeeded Horace 
Mann as president of Antioch College. Although 
the college was in such financial straits that he 
was obliged to supplement his salary by preach- 


ing in Cincinnati, 70 miles distant, he continued 
his services until elected president of Harvard 
in 1862. Failing health compelled him to re- 
sign this position in 1868. In 1871 he was 
elected to the Massachusetts Legislature. In the 
same year he went to South America with Louis 
Agassiz. On his return he accepted a call to the 
First Parish Church in Portland, Me. He was 
a man of unusual versatility and gained distinc- 
tion in many of the pursuits in which he inter- 
ested himself. He was one of the foremost natu- 
ral scientists of the time and an accomplished 
classical scholar as well as a mathematician. He 
invented several mathematical machines, among 
which his oceultator is of the most importance, 
and made valuable contributions to the knowl- 
edge ^ of curves in simplifying their expression 
and in discovering new forms. Besides publish- 
ing essays, textbooks, and volumes of sermons, 
he edited Eberty s Stars and the Earth (1849) 
and wrote Christmas and Poems on Slavery 
( 1843 ) ; Geometry and Faith ( 1849 ) ; Curvature 
(185(>); Liberal Education (1855); True Order 
of Studies (1859) ; Jesus the Interpreter of Ma- 
ture, and Other Sermons (1870); Statement of 
the Xatural Sources of Theology, with Discus- 
sion of their Validity, and of Modem Skeptical 
Objections ( 1877 ) ; In the Woods and Elsewhere 
(1888), verse. 

HILL, Thomas (1829—1908). An American 
landscape painter, born in Birmingham, Eng- 
land. After 1861 he lived most of his life in San 
Francisco, having come to America in 1840. He 
studied in Philadelphia at the Pennsylvania 
Academy and in Paris under Haul Meyerheim. 
Among his paintings are “Yosemite Valley,” 
“White Mountain Notch,” “The Home of the 
Eagle,” “Donner Lake,” “Grand Canon of the 
Sierras,” “Muir Glacier.” His exhibit at the 
Centennial Exhibition was well received, but 
had the faults common to most American land- 
scape painters of the period. 

HILL, Wills. See Hillsboeohgh, Babl of. 

HILGC/AH. The capital of a sanjak in the 
Vilayet of Bagdad, Asiatic Turkey, situated on 
the Euphrates, 60 miles south of Bagdad. It 
is not far from the ruins of Babylon, from which 
most of its building material has been taken 
(hlap: Turkey in Asia, E 4). It is poorly 
built, has a large number of mosques, and is a 
stopping place for pilgrim caravans on the way 
to the holy cities of Meshhed-Ali and Meshhed- 
Hussein. It has manufactures of cotton goods 
and woolen mantles and a number of good 
bazars. The cultivation of the palm is the 
chief occupation of the surrounding country. 
Pop. (est.), about 20,000, largely Arabs and 
Jews. 

HII/LARD, Geoege Stillman (1808-79). 
An American lawyer and author. He was born 
in Machias, Me., graduated at Harvard in 1828, 
studied law and acquired an extensive legal 
practice in Boston. He also s'erved in the State 
Legislature and from 1866 to 1870 was United 
States district attorney for Massachusetts. At 
earlier periods he collaborated with George Rip- 
ley in editing the Christia/n Register, a Uni- 
tarian paper, and with Charles Sumner in pub- 
lishing the Jurist. In 1856 he bought an interest 
in the Boston Courier and was for some time as- 
sociated in its editorial management. Among 
his numerous works are: Sion Months in Italy 
(1853); Life (md Campaigns of George B. Mc- 
Clellan (1864); and, with Mrs. Tieknor, a Life 
of George Tieknor (1873), He also edited The 
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Poetical Worlcs of Edmund Spenser (5 vols., 

HIXIiEBBANB, hiHe-briint, Joseph (1/S8- 
1871). A German philosopher and historian oi 
liteiature, born at Grossdiingen, near Hildesheim. 
He was originally a Catholic, studied at 
heim and at Gottingen, and in 1815 entered the 
priesthood and taught at Hildesheiin, hut re- 
signed his position on accepting Pr^^stant 
views. Upon Hegel’s departure froni Hei^delberg 
in 1818 he was appointed professor of philosophy 
there and in 1822 took a like positi^ at Giess^. 
He was President of the Lower House ^ 
Hessian Chamber in 1848, but retired in 18o0. 
His most important work is Die deutsche Na- 
tionalhtteratur seit dem Anfang des 18. danr- 
hunderts (3d ed., 1875). Of less importance are 
his philosophical works, which show tendencies 
towards the views of Jacobi: Die Anthropologte 
als Wissenschaft (1822-23) ; Lehrhuch der theo^ 
retischen PhilosopUe und pUlosophMen Fro^ 
padeutih (1826); Litterardsthetilc (1826) ; Urn- 
versalphilosophische Prolegomena 
Organismus der philosopMschen Idee (1842); 
Philosophie des Q-eistes ( 1835 ) . 

HILLEBBAHI), KjlBI. (1829-84). A Ger^ 
man historian and publicist, son of Joseph Hiile- 
brand. He was born in Giessen and studied law 
there and at Heidelberg. He was imprisoned for 
participation in the insurrection at Baden in 
1849, but escaped to France and completed his 
studies at Bordeaux and the Sorbonne. He next 
taught German at the Military Acadeiny at 
Saint-Cyr and in 1863 was appointed professor 
of foreign literature at Douai. At the outbreak 
of the Franco-German War he went to Italy as 
correspondent of the London Times and settled 
at Florence. He contributed numerous articles 
to French, English, Italian, and German periodi- 
cals and published many separate works, includ- 
ing^ the prize essay Des conditions de Id honne 
comcdie ( 1863 ) ; La Prusse contemporaine et 
ses institutions (1867) ; Zeiten, Volker und Men- 
schen: Gesammelie Aufsdtze (1874-85);^ Ge- 
sehichte Frankreichs von der Thronlesteigung 
hudwig Philipps his sum FoM ^^apoleons III. 
(1877-79); Lectures on German Thought dur- 
ing the Last Two Hundred Years (1880). Con- 
sult Homberger, Karl Billehrand (Berlin, 1884), 

HIL'LEBBAHD, Wuxiam Feancis (1853- 
). An American chemist. He was horn at 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, attended Cornell 
University (1870-72), graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg (Ph.D., 1875), and studied 
at the University of Strassburg and at the Min- 
ing Academy of Freiberg, Saxony. He was an 
assayer at Leadvilie, Colo., in 1879-80, served as 
chemist of the United States Geological Survey 
from 1880 to 1908, and thereafter was chief 
chemist of the Bureau of Standards, Washin^n. 
Bh-om 1892 to 1910 he held the professorship of 
general chemistry and physics at the H^itional 
College of Pharmacy. In 1906 he was president 
of the American Chemical Society. In 1908 
he became editor of the Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, and he is author 
of Borne Principles and Methods of Rock Analy- 
sis (1900; 2d ed., 1902) and The Analysis of 
BUioate and Garbonate Rocks (1907; 2d ed., 
1910). 

HUiliEBEAirDT, hiKc-brant, Aefbed (1853- 
), A German Sanskrit scholar, born at 
Grossnadlitz. He studied at Breslau and Mu- 
nidh and became professor in the former univer- 
sity, His especial branch of study is Vedic 


mythology. Yaruna und Mitra (1877) was a 
prologue to his great work Vedische Mytliologie 
(1891-1902, 1910). Hillebrandt also wrote : Das 
altindisclie Neu- und Y olhnondsopfer (1880) ; 
Vedachrestomathie ( 1885 ) ; a section on 3:eli- 
gious antiquities in Biihler’s Grundriss 
arischen Philologie und Alt er turn shunde (1897) ; 
Alt-Indien, kulturgGScliichtliche Bki'^zen (1899) ; ^ 
an edition of Vi^khadatta’s Mudraraksasa 
(1912); Die Lieder des Rigveda (1913). 

HIL'LEL, called Ha-Babli (the Babylo- 
nian) , or Ha-zaken (the elder) . A Jewish rabbi 
who died a few years after the beginning of the 
Christian era. By birth a Babylonian, he left 
his home and went to Jerusalem to study the 
law. By doing manual labor he was enabled to 
support himself while attending the lectures of 
Shemayah and Abtalion, the president and vme 
president respectively of the ^ Sanhedrin. His 
progress was rapid. His solution of a difSeulty 
which arose concerning the lawfulness of slaugh- 
tering the paschal lamb on the Sabbath led to 
his being appointed president of the Sanhedrin 
(30 B.C.), and he held this position till about 
10 A.I). HillePs character was gentle, patient, 
and peace-loving. It is Hillel to whom is as- 
cribed the maxim, '‘What is hateful unto thee 
do not unto others.” He plays an important 
part in the history of Jewish legal science. He 
introduced a set of seven rules by which the 
Scriptures are to be interpreted and laws derived 
from them. Entirely the opposite of Hillel in 
character was Shammai ( q.v. ) , the vice president 
of the Sanhedrin. His teaching was marked by 
a strict adherence to the letter and great vigor. 
The difference between the leaders was continued 
by their followers, so that, years afterward, we 
still encounter the school of Hillel and the school 
of Shammai. The honor and respect won by 
Hillel were so great that his position of president 
of the Sanhedrin remained in liis family. — ^H il- 
EEL Ha-nasi (the prince). A descendant of tlie 
preceding, who lived about 350 a.d. He was 
also president of the Sanhedrin and had charge 
of the school at Tiberias. His great work was 
the arranging of the Hebrew calendar. In this 
he follo wed the system instituted by Meton. 

HTD^LEE, Feedinaot) (1811-85). An emi- 
nent German pianist, conductor, and composer, 
born at Frankfort. From early boyhood he was 
a student o-f music, his concert d4but taking 
place at 10 years of age, followed two years 
later by the production of his first composition. 
His first teachers were Hofmann for the violin, 
Aloys Schmitt for the pianoforte, and Vollweiler 
for liarmony and counterpoint. Later (1826) he 
became a pupil of Hummel at Weimar. For 
seven years (1828-35) he was engaged as teacher 
of composition at Choron’s School of Music, 
Paris, hut eventually gave up his position, re- 
turned to Frankfort the following year (1836), 
and devoted himself to composition. His abil- 
ities were recognized and attracted the notice of 
Rossini and Mendelssohn, the former assisting 
him to launch his first opera, Romilda (which 
was a failure), at Milan, and the latter obtain- 
ing for him the entree to the Gewandhaus and 
affording an opportunity for the public presen- 
tation of his oratorio Die Zerstdrung J erusalems 
(1840). After a year of study in Church music 
at Rome he returned to Leipzig and during the 
season of 1843-44 conducted* the Gewandhaus 
concerts. By this time his position in the musi- 
cal world was established, and honors ’and ap- 
pointments were showered upon him. He became 
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municipal kapellmeister of Diisseldorf in 1847 
and in 1850 received a similar appointment at 
Cologne, in whicli latter city he founded the 
well-known Cologne Conservatory, He was con- 
ductor at the Italian Opera in Paris during the 
season of 1852-53, Meanwhile he had increased 
his reputation and prestige by his conductor ship 
of the Giirzemch concerts anil the Lower Rhine 
music festivals. His compositions include six 
operas, six cantatas, and pieces in every form 
and variety of composition. He was also" a very 
successful lecturer and a forceful writer, his 
contributions to reviews and newspapers having 
been since collected in book form. He also pub- 
lished among others: MiisikaJisches iind Person- 
liclies (1876); TTie horen icir Musikf (1880); 
Goethes musikaUsclies Lehen (1880); Erinne- 
rxingslUitter (1884). He died at Cologne. 

HILLER, Johann Adam (1728-1804). An 
important German dramatic composer, born at 
Windisch-Ossig, near Gorlitz. He was of musi- 
cal parentage and was endowed with a fine so- 
prano voice, which obtained for him a course 
of free instruction at the Gorlitz Gymnasium, 
from which he went to the Kreuzschule at 
Dresden, where he became a pupil of Homilius 
for pianoforte and thorough bass. Later he 
went to Leipzig for study at the university, and 
while there earned a bare existence as fiutist 
and singer in local concerts and by private 
teaching. His first good fortune came with his 
appointment as tutor to the son of Count Briihl 
at Dresden, with whom he went in 1758 to 
Leipzig. It was during his stay here at this 
time that he conceived the idea of reviving the 
old subscription concerts, an attempt which ulti- 
mately led to the founding of the famous 
Gewandhaus concerts, of which he was the first 
conductor. From 1789 to 1801 he was music 
director of the Thomasschule. He also founded 
a singing school in 1771. To him has been 
given the credit of being the originator of the 
Singspiel, the beginning of German comedy 
opera as distinct from the French and Italian 
developments. The most important of these 
were: Lottchen am Hofe (1760) ; Der Teufel ist 
los ( 1768 ) ; Poltis, Oder Das gerettete Troja 
(1782). The lyrics of all his Singspiele were of 
considerable musical value and have been long 
popular. Among his sacred compositions are 
A Passion Cantata, Funeral Music in Honor of 
Basse, the One Hundredth Psalm, and a few 
symphonies. He also edited many important 
collections of music and wrote considerably con- 
cerning musical topics. He was one of the 
most important German musical scholars and 
writers of the eighteenth century. His Woohent- 
Uche Nachrichten und Anmerkungen (17661-70) 
is the oldest musical periodical. He died at 
Leipzig. Consult K. Peiser, Joh. Ad, Hiller 
(Leipzig, 1895). 

HIL^LERN, lyiLHELMINE VON (1836- )• 

A German novelist, born at Munich, daughter of 
the popular dramatist Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer. 
She is best remembered for her satire of blue- 
stockings in Ber Anst der Seele (1869) and for 
a charming tale of Freiburg-im-Breisgau in Ref- 
ormation days, Hoher als die KircTie (1871). 
Worthy of mention also are Die Geier-WaUy 
(1873), cleverly dramatized by her in 1881, the 
historical novel TJnd sie hommt dock (1878), 
and the Black Forest sketches Bin Blick ins 
Weite (1897). Among her later works are Der 
Gewaltigste (1899), Bin Sklave der Freiheit 
(1903), and some comedies. 


HILLER VON GARTRINGEN, hiPer fdn 
gert'ring-en, Friedeicii, Baron (1864- ). 

A German classical archaeologist, born in Ber- 
lin and educated at the univeisities of Tubingen, 
Berlin, and Gottingen. Between 1890 and 1910 
he undertook 11 important arcliseological expe- 
ditions in Greece, Italy, and Turkey, working 
after 1892 on Greek inscriptions for the Royal 
Prussian Academv of Science and publishing in 
1895, 1898, 1903," 1904, 1909, and 1913 volumes 
of the insenptiones Grcecce. In 1896-1902 he 
had charge of excavations at Thera ; and he pub- 
lished: Die archaische KuUur der Insel Thera 
(1897); Thera, Untcrsuchungen, Tej-me^sungen, 
und Ausgrahungen ( 1899-1904 ) ; with others, 
Arkadische Btudicn (1911). 

HILLES, hiPes, Charles Dewey (1867- 
). An American politician, born in Bel- 
mont Co., Ohio. From 1890 to 1902 he was finan- 
cial officer and superintendent of the Boys' In- 
dustrial School of Ohio, and from then until 1909 
he was superintendent of the New York Juvenile 
Asylum at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., of which he later 
became president. In 1909 he was appointed As- 
sistant Secretary of the United States Treasury ; 
but he resigned from that office in 1911 to become 
secretary to President Taft for the remainder 
of the presidential term. In 1912 he was chosen 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. He became a stockholder and one of 
the resident managers of the Employers' Lia- 
bility Assurance Corporation of New York in 
1913. 

HILL FORTS. Defensive positions on hills. 
Tlie customs of early groups of people as to de- 
fensive locations for residence on elevations have 
determined the foundation of many of the most 
famous cities. Hill forts of various periods 
from the most ancient are common throughout 
the world and refer to the monuments and set- 
tlements of small groups of men, both securing 
them from attack and forming a base for indus- 
trial occupations and forays. Rome. Athens, 
and Jerusalem were such hill forts. Settlements 
on plains or shores represent either times or 
localities of greater security or the weight of 
large bodies of men discounting attack, and 
they supply the means of building great arti- 
ficial fortifications. The history of nearly every 
nation gives evidence of this period, and these 
forts are still found among the more primitive 
tribes, especially in India. 

HILI/HOUSE, James (1754-1832). An 
American legislator, born at Montville, Conn. 
After graduating at Yale in 1773, he practiced 
law in New Haven. He took an active part 
in the War of the Revolution and, when New 
Haven was attacked by the English under Tryon 
in 1779, was captain of the Governor's Guards. 
He became a Federalist member of Congress in 
1791 and from 1795 to 1810 was a member of 
the United States Senate. In 1815 he was a 
member of the Hartford Convention. That New 
Haven is known as the Elm City is largely due 
to Senator Hillhouse, who set out with his own 
hands many of these trees. 

HILLHOUSE, James Abraham (1789- 
1841 ) . An American poet. He was born in New 
Haven, Conn., the son of Senator James Hill- 
house, graduated at Yale in 1808, and for some 
time was engaged in business in New York City. 
After 1822 he devoted himself almost wholly to 
literature. His chief works are The Judgment : 
A Vision (1812) and the dramas Percy^s Masque 
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(1820) and Sadad (1825). An edition of Ms 
■works -nras pnWislied in two volumes in 1839. 
His heavy, ambitious dramas -were onee highly 
praised. 

HILLIARD, hil'yard, Fbancis (1806-/8). 
An American jurist, born in Cambridge, Mass. 
He graduated at tbe Hairard Law School in 
1823, practiced law in Boston, and served for a 
time as judge, but is known principally as a 
writer of legal textbooks. His best-known works 
are: AmericcLn Lew of Real Froperty (2d ed., 
1846); American Jtirisprudence (2d ed., 18481 ; 
JLij/W of Mort gages of Real and Personal PropeTty 
(1853) ; Treatise on Torts (1859) ; The Law of 
Injunctions (1864). 

HILLIARD, Heket Washington (1808-92). 
An American lawyer, born in Fayetteville, N. C. 
He graduated in 1826 at South Carolina College, 
removed to Athens, Ga., and was admitted to 
tlie bar in 1829. From 1831 to 1834 be was a 
professor in tbe Alabama University, Tusca- 
loosa, and in 1838 was elected to tbe State 
Legislature. In 1842-44 be was charge d’affaires 
in Belgium and from 1845 to 1851 was a mem- 
ber of Congress from Alabama. He opposed tbe 
secession of the South, but subsequently ac- 
cepted tbe posts of commissioner to Tennessee 
and brigadier general in the provisional Confed- 
erate army. From 1877 to 1881 be was United 
States Minister to Brazil. He published; 
Roman Wighis (1848), from tbe Italian; 
Speeches and A^resses (1855); Le Vans 
(1865 1 . 

HILLIARD, Hioholas (1537-1619). The 
first great English miniature painter. He was 
born in Exeter, the son of Richard Hilliard, 
afterward high sheriff of the city and county. 
He was goldsmith, carver, and portrait painter 
to Queen Elizabeth, and ‘'^royal enamel painter 
and embosser of his gold medals” to James I. 
His model was Holbein, as be himself says in 
the important treatise on miniature painting 
preserved in tbe Bodleian Library ; but bis 
work, compared with that of his master, lacks 
body and tone. He excels, however, in delicacy 
and in decorative value, and takes every ad- 
vantage of the stiff Elizabethan collar and ruff, 
the embroidered bodices, and the jeweled head- 
dresses. Hilliard is best known by his numerous 
portraits of Queen Elizabeth, of which there are 
two fine specimens in the Montague House col- 
lection. His portrait of James I in its con- 
temporary diamond setting was sold at the 
Hamilton sale for £2855. In the J. Pierpont 
Morgan collection of miniatures, loaned to the 
Metropolitan Museum, Hew York, are 20 por- 
traits by, or attributed to, jCSTioholas Hilliard — 
among them one of Elizabeth before her acces- 
sion to tbe throne; Mary, Queen of Scots; Lord 
Darnley; Henry, Prince of Wales, the eldest son 
of James I. Consult: Horace Walpole, Anec- 
dotes of Painting, vol. i (London, 1849) ; Cata- 
logue of BaMbition of Portrait Miniatures in 
Burlington Pine Arts Club (ib., 1889) ; G. C. 
Williamson, Illustrated Catalogue of the J. P, 
M organ Collection (ib., 1906-07). 

HU/LIS, Hewelx Dwight (1868- ). An 

American Congregational clergyman and writer, 
horn at Magnolia, Iowa. He graduated from 
Lake Forest University in 1884 and from McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary in 1887. Ordained 
to the Presbyterian ministry in 1887, he was 
pastewr at Peoria and Evanston, 111., until 1895, 
of tbe Central (Independent) Church, Chicago 
(1895-99)* and of Plymouth Congregational 
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Church, Brooklyn, after 1899. He became 
widely known as a speaker and writer, some of 
his books being: A ManJ^s Value to Society 
(1896) ; Great Books as Life Teachers (1899) : 
Influence of Christ in Modern Life (1900) ; Suc- 
cess through Self-Help (1903); The Fortune of 
the Republic (1906); Contagion of Character 
(1911); Prophets of a New Bra (1912); Lec- 
tures and Orations of Henry Ward Beecher 
(1913) ; The Story of Plicedrus (1914). 

HILL DyCTJSTARD. See Bunias. 

TTTTX MY'ETA {hill + myna, from Hindi 
mainii, starling). The common name, in India, 
of the grackles of the family Eulabetidse. These 
starling-like birds belong to the group called 
glossy starlings, and especially to tbe^ genus 
Eulahetes. They are birds of moderate size and 
glossy-black plumage, marked by fleshy yellow 
or orange wattles on tbe bead. The shortness 
and squareness of the tail are noticeable. The 
best-known species is that of southern India and 
Ceylon (Eulabes religiosa), which is distin- 
guished from the others by two long patches 
of bare skin on the neck, also by a white spot 
at the base of the wing quills. They Iwe in the 
forest and feed on small fruits. They are ex- 
cellent mimics, learn easily to whistle and talk, 
and are not only highly prized as cage birds in 
India, but are exported in large numbers. Other 
species are known in northern India and east- 
ward. See Myna. 

HILL PAR'TRIDGE, or Teee Paeteidge. 
One of a numerous group of partridges (genus 
Arboricola) which frequent elevated forested re- 
gions from the Himalayas eastward to Formosa. 
They are mostly of very dark colors. The 
plumage is alike in both sexes, and tbe eggs are 
pure white. They frequently alight on trees 
when flushed by dogs, but live upon the ground 
like other partridges. They are favorite game 
birds in northern India. 

HILL'QUIT, Moeeis (1869- ). An 

American Socialist. He was born at Riga, 
Russia, attended the Gymnasium of bis native 
city in 1881-86. and, having emigrated with his 
parents to the United States in 1886, he gradu- 
ated in 1893 from the New York University Law 
School. After joining the Socialist party in 
1888, Ms ability as a speaker and debater 
quickly gained him prominence in that organiza- 
tion, and as a delegate to various national con- 
ventions be played an important part in shaping 
the party policies. He served as National Com- 
mitteeman from New York in 1902-06 and as a 
member of the National Executive Committee 
of the party after 1907, was delegate to several 
international Socialist congresses, and in 1904 
was .appointed a representative on the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau at Brussels, Belgium. 
His writings on Socialism, considered authorita- 
tive, include: History of Socialism in the United 
States (1903; 5th ed., 1910}; Socialism in 
Theory and Practice (1909) ; Socialism Summed 
Up (1912; 2d ed., 1913) ; and a series of debates 
with Rev. John Augustine Ryan, Socialism — 
Promise or Menace? (1914), 

HILLSBORO, hilz'bfir-d. A seaport town of 
Albert Co., New Brunswick, Canada, on the 
right bank of the Petitcodiac estuary, just 
above its outlet into Shepody Bay, 24 miles 
from Salisbury, 15 miles southeast of Moncton, 
on the Salisbury and Albert Railway (Map: 
New Brunswick, E 3). It has manufactures of 
plaster, which, with mineral oil from the de- 
pleted "albertite” coal mines in the neighbor- 
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hood, it exports in considerable quantities to 
the United States. Other manufacturing estab- 
lishments are carriage factories, flour mills, a 
woodworking factory, and railway machine 
shops. There is an annual output of 120,000 
tons of gypsum from mines in the vicinity. The 
town was founded in 1763 by a member of the 
Steeves family, whose descendants number a 
large part of the total population. Pop., 1914 
( local est. ) , 1250. 

HILLSBOBO, Mlz'bur-O. A city and the 
county seat of Montgomery Co„ 111., 58 miles 
northeast of St. Louis, Mo., on the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis, and the Illinois Traction 
railroads (Map: Illinois, F 7). It has coal 
mines, a glass-jar factory, zinc and lead 
smelters, a milk eondensary, and a .brickyard. 
There are municipal water works and a Car- 
negie library. Hillsboro adopted the commis- 
sion form oi government in 1911. Pop., 1900, 
1937; 1910, 3424. 

HILLSBOBO. A city and the county seat of 
Orange Co., N. G., 40 miles northwest of Paleigli, 
on the Southern Railway (Map: North Caro- 
lina, 0 1). It is one of the oldest cities in the 
State. Situated on the Eno River, at the foot 
of a low range of mountains, Hillsboro is sur- 
rounded' by beautiful natural scenery. The chief 
industries are general farming, tobacco raising, 
the manufacture of cotton goods. The city 
contains a public library and a courthouse, and 
a town clock presented to Hillsboro by King 
George III of England. Pop., 1900, 707; 
1910, 857. 

HILLSBOBO. A village and the comity seat 
of Highland Co., Ohio, 59 miles by rail east of 
Cincinnati, on the Baltimore and Ohio South- 
western and the Norfolk and Western railroads 
(Map: Ohio, 0 7). It has a public library, 
county hospital, and a fine soldiers" monument 
of granite. There are cane, feed, and grinding 
mills, and manufactures of lumber, furniture, 
flour, foundry products, safes and vaults, chairs, 
overalls, etc. The village owns its water works. 
Pop., 1900, 4535; 1910, 4296. 

HILLSBOBO. A city and the county seat of 
Hill Co., Tex., 34 miles north of Waco, on the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, the St. Louis 
Southwestern, and the Trinity and Brazos 
Valley railroads (Map: Texas, D 3). It is the 
centre of a fertile agricultural district, with an 
important trade in cotton, grain, and live stock, 
and has cotton gins and compresses, a cotton 
mill, a cottonseed-oil mill, a creamery, flour and 
planing mills, and manufactures of advertising 
novelties, candy, hay presses, etc. Hillsboro is 
governed by a "mayor and four aldermen. The 
water works and sewage system are owned by 
the city. Pop., 1900, 5346; 1910, 6115. 

HILLSBOBOXraH, hilz'b'Qx-d, Wills Hill, 
Eabl of (1718-93). A British statesman, first 
Marquis of Downshire, a native of Fairford, 
Gloucestershire, He was elected to Parliament 
for Warwick in 1741 and the following year 
succeeded his father as Lord Lieutenant of 
Downshire. He became a peer of Ireland in 
1751, but went from the Irish to the English 
Privy Council (1754), George II having made 
him comptroller of his household. After enter- 
ing the English House of Lords (1766) as Baron 
Harwich, he held various political appoint- 
ments. While Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies (1768) , his stubbornness and bad judgment 
contributed much to the ill feeling between them 
Vol. XI.— 20 


and the mother country, and he showed little 
tact in advocating the union of England and 
Ireland. 

HILLS'DALE, A city and the county seat 
of Hillsdale Co., Mich., 65 miles south of Lan- 
sing. on the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railroad (Map: [Michigan, E 7). It is the 
centre of a fertile dairying and stock-raising re- 
gion and manufactures fur and fur-lined over- 
coats, flour, window screens and screen doors, 
shoes, gas engines, wagons, wagon wheels, con- 
densed milk, etc. The city has a public library, 
fine Federal and city hall buildings, a beautiful 
private park, and south of the city limits is 
Baw Beese Park, a popular summer resort. 
Hillsdale College (q.v.) was established here in 
1S55. Hillsdale, settled about 1840, is governed 
under a . charter of 1896, by a mayor, elected 
annually, and a unicameral council, of which 
the executive is a member. The water works 
and electric-light plant are owned by the city. 
Pop.. 1900, 4151: 1910, 5001. 

HILLS'LALE COLLEGE. A coeducational 
institution for higher education at Hillsdale, 
Mich. It was founded at Spring Arbor, Mich., 
in 1844 as the Michigan Central College. In 
1853 the institution was removed to Hillsdale 
and reorganized as Hillsdale College. It was 
open for students in 1855. The departments 
of the college include the liberal arts, or col- 
legiate ; preparatory, eleventh and twelfth 
grades; Christian workers; music, instrumental 
and vocal; fine arts; oratory and expression; 
household economics: and business. The total 
attendance in all departments in 1913-14 was 
475, of whom 272 were women and 203 were 
men. In the collegiate department were 131 
women and 145 men. The faculty numbered 
about 25 members. The library contains about 
30,000 volumes. The productive funds of the 
college amount to about $275,000, and the an- 
nual income to about $30,000. The president 
in 1914 was Joseph William Mauek, A.M., LL.D. 

HTLL STAB. Any humming bird of the 
genera Diplogena and OreotrocMlus. These are 
among the largest of the tribe, very gar in 
color, and inhabit the Andes from Ecuador to 
Bolivia. Those of the former genus are remark- 
able for their brilliant crown spots. In the 
latter genus are many species, each of which is 
limited in its range to a single mountain or 
very limited area of high elevation. See Hum- 
ming Bird. 

HILL TIT. One of a numerous subfamily 
(Liotrichinae) of small insect and berry eating 
birds, often brightly colored, which inhabit the 
Himalayan region and eastward. Among them 
is the red-billed hill tit {Liothrix luteus). It 
has brilliant colors, a sweet song, and gentle 
manners. 

HILL-TOUT, Charles (1858- ). A 

Canadian educator and ethnologist. He was 
bom in England and was educated by private 
tutors and at Lincoln and studied for the minis- 
try of the Church of England; but later he 
went to British Columbia and entered educa- 
tional work. He was for some time principal 
of Buckland College, Vancouver, and later was 
appointed organizing secretary of the Ethno- 
logical Survey of Canada. In 1903 the Royal 
Society of London, England, awarded him funds 
to aid him in his ethnological studies among 
the native races of British Columbia. In 1913 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Among his papers contributed to the 
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Transactions of the Royal Society^ of Canada 
are: ‘^‘Later Prehistoric Man in British Colum- 
bia/’ ‘‘The Oceanic Affinities of the Kwakiuth- 
Salish Tribes of British Columbia,” and “Origin 
of Totemism of the Native Races of British. 
Columbia.” He published also The Native Races 
of British North America and The Far West, the 
Home of the Balish and Dene (1907). 

HILLCZ’ABD. A city in Spokane Co., Wash., 
5 miles northeast of Spokane, on the Great 
Northern Railroad (Map: Washington, H 3). 
It has extensive railroad shops and a high 
school and carries on a large trade in the prod- 
ucts of the surrounding agricultural region, 
particularly fruits, berries, and grain. There 
are also planing mills. Pop., 1910, 3270. 

HILHBND, hiPmend. See Helmund. 

TTTT.TVTT PASHA, hePmS pa-shii', Htjssein 
( ?~ ) . A Turkish public official. He was 

successively Vali, or (Sovernor-General, of Adana, 
then of the Yemen, inspector of the Roumelian 
vilayets, and inspector general in Macedonia. He 
became Minister of the Interior in 1908, served 
as Grand Vizier from May to December, 1909, and 
for part of 1912 was Minister of Justice. In the 
latter year he served also as Ambassador to 
Austria. In 1913 he was a second time offered 
the premiership, but he accepted instead the post 
of inspector general of the Syrian vilayets. In 
1914, however, he did become Grand Vizier 
again, and in that office, during the European 
War, supported a policy of opposition to Ger- 
man influence and protection of British interests 
in Mesopotamia. See Tueket, Sistory, 

HILO, he'lS. The second town in size and the 
best seaport of the Hawaiian group, situated 
on Hilo Bay, on the eastern coast of the island 
of Hawaii (Mapt Hawaii, P 4). It has a pro- 
tected harbor with a lighthouse and contains 
a courthouse, a customhouse, and a library. 
The town is surrounded by luxuriant tropical 
forests, with extensive lava fields in the vicinity. 
There are delightful drives, and an excellent 
carriage road winds from the town up towards 
the crater of Kilauea. The population (district, 
2h,992 in 1910) is extremely heterogeneous, and 
the American element is prominent. 

HTLONGOS, or ILONGOS, S-long'Os. A town 
on the southwestern coast of the island of 
Leyte, Philippines, 96 miles from Tacloban 
(Map: Philippine Islands, E 5). Pop., 1903, 
12,478. 

HILPBECHT, hiPprSKt, Heemaitn Vollbat 
(1859- ). An Assyriologist, bom at Hohen- 

erxleben, Germany, and educated at Bernburg 
and Leipzig. In 1885 he was “repetent” in Old 
Testament theology at Erlangen and in the 
following year came to Philadelphia to become 
editor of the Oriental department of the Sunday- 
School Times. From 1887 to 1911 he was Clark 
research professor of Assyrian and professor of 
comparative Semitic philology at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He studied the Assyrian in- 
scriptions (1882) in the British Museum, trav- 
eled in Syria, Babylonia, and Asia Minor, and 
became an authority on cuneiform paleography. 
Between 1893 and 1909 he reorganized the 
Babylonian department of the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum in Constantinople. In 1888 he accom- 
panied the University of Pennsylvania expedi- 
tion to Nippur and between 1895 and 1914 was 
in charge of four expeditions to the same place. 
The results of, his excavations were of great 
infportanoe. (See Nipptje.) He was decorated 
with numerous orders, received several medals, 


and was chosen to honorary membership in vari- 
ous foreign learned societies. His main works 
are: Freihricf N ehuchadnezaF s 1. (1883); As- 
syrtaea (1894); Old Babylonian Inscriptions, 
Chiefly from Nippur (1893) ; Business DocU' 
ments of Murashu Sons, of Kippui (1898); 
Ausyrahungen in Assyrten und Babylonien 
(1904) ; The Oldest Version of the Babylonian 
Deluge Story and the Temple hihrary of Nippur 
(1910; also in Ger. ed.) ; and many contribu- 
tions to the Theologisclies Littei aturblatt and 
other theological and Oriental journals. He was 
editor in chief of The Babylonian Eivpedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania (4th series). 

HILT'ED (from Eng., AS. MU, Icel. hjalt, 
OHG. helsa, hilt; probably connected ultimately 
with hold), A term used in heraldry (q.v.), to 
indicate the tincture of the handle of a sword. 

HILTL, hiPtT, Johann Geoeg (1826-78). A 
German actor and author, born in Berlin. 
After studying for the stage and acting in 
Hanover from 1843 to 1845, he was engaged at 
the Berlin Court Theatre, of which he was the 
manager from 1854 to 1861. His best acting 
was in serio-comic parts. He translated many 
French dramas and wrote a series of historical 
novels which had considerable popularity, though 
they lacked permanent literary value. The best 
known of these are: Q-efalirvolle Wege (1865) ; 
Unter der roten Eminent (1869) ; Der alte Derf- 
flinger und seine Drag oner (1871) ; Das Roy- 
genhaushomplott (1873) ; Die Damen von Danzig 
(1874); Auf immer verschumnden (1878). His 
works on history are: Der bbhmische Kneg und 
der Mainfeldssug (4th ed., 1873); Der franco- 
sisehe Krieg von ISlO-Afl (7th ed., 1895) ; Preus- 
sische Konigsgeschiohten (1875); Unscr Fritz 
(5th ed., 1891) ; Der grosse KurfUrst und seine 
Zeit (3d ed., 1893) . 

HILTON, hiPton, JOHN (1804r-78). An Eng- 
lish surgeon and anatomist. He was born at 
Castle Hedingham in Essex, was educated at 
Chelmsford, and in 1824 entered Guy’s Hospital, 
where he became a demonstrator of anatomy in 
1828, assistant surgeon in 1844, and full sur- 
geon in 1849. In 1843 he accepted a fellow- 
ship in the Royal College of Surgeons, of which 
he was president in 1867; and as professor of 
anatomy and surgery in 1860-62 he delivered at 
the college his famous “Rest and Pain” lectures 
which were subsequently published in many edi- 
tions. His lectureship at Guy’s ended in 1870, 
and the rest of his life was spent in private prac- 
tice. With the help of the artist Joseph Towne 
he constructed a large number of fine anatomical 
models for Guy’s Hospital. 

HILTON, William (1786-1839). An Eng- 
lish historical and portrait painter, bom at 
Lincoln. H6 was a pupil of J. R. Smith the 
engraver and studied also at the Royal Academy, 
where his first work was exhibited in 1803, In 
1813, having exhibited his “Miranda and Ferdi- 
nand,” he was made A.R.A.; in 1819, R.A., his 
diploma picture being “Ganymede”; in 1827, 
keeper. His masterpiece, “Christ Crowned with 
Thorns” (1823), was bought for the Tate Gal- 
lery, which also possesses his “Diana at the 
Bath” and “Nature Blowing Bubbles.” In the 
National Gallery are “Serena and the Red Cross 
Knight,” illustrating canto 7 of book vi of 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene; “Edith and Harold”; 
“Cupid Disarmed” ; “Rebecca and Abraham’s 
Servant.” In the National Portrait Gallery is 
Hilton’s portrait of John Keats, whom he knew 
personally. 
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HILVEBSTTM, hil'ver-s^m. A towTi in the 
Gooi Hill District^ Province of North Holland, 
Netherlands, 18 miles southeast of Amsterdam 
(Map: Netherlands, D 2). It manufactures 
cotton goods, horse blankets, and carpets, is a 
favorite summer resort for Amsterdam residents, 
and has numerous schools, a convalescent home, 
and a town hall. Pop., 1900, 20,238; 1911, 
32,938. 

HIMALAYA, hi-ma-la-ya (Skt., the abode of 
snow, from hima, snow + alaya, abode). A 
mountain system in south central Asia, the 
most elevated and stupendous on the globe ( Map : 
India, D 2 ) . It is not, as sometimes repre- 
sented, a single chain, but a system, consisting 
of several parallel and converging ranges, with 
a vast number of rugged, snowy peaks, sepa- 
rated by great elevated valleys and plateaus. 
On the north it descends to the elevated plateau 
of Tibet; on the south to the lowland drained 
by the Ganges and the Indus. It starts with 
the Karakorum in the Pamirs, whence it trends 
southeast and east, sweeping in a broad curve, 
convex southward. The mass of the Himalaya 
proper extends from the great bend of the Indus 
in the west to the great bend of the Brahmapu- 
tra in the east, or from long. 73® 23' to 95® 40' 
E., a distance of nearly 1500 miles. Their 
average breadth is about 150 miles. The mean 
elevation of the range is from 16,000 to 18,000 
feet, but 45 of its peaks are now known to ex- 
ceed 23,000 feet in height. Of these there are, 
in Kumaon, Nanda Devi, 25,600 feet; in Nepal, 
Dhawalagiri, 26,826 feet, Mount Everest, 29,002 
(the highest known point on the globe) : in 
Kashmir, Mounts Godwin- Austen, 28,278, Gush- 
erbrura, 26,378, Masherbrum, 25,600, and Kaka- 
pushi, 25,560 feet; in Bhutan, Chumalari, 23,946 
feet, and Kutha Kangir, 24,740 feet; and on the 
borders of Sikkim and Nepal, Kunchinjinga, 
28,156 feet, for a long time thought to be the 
second summit of the entire system. The south 
base of the Himalaya comprises three distinct 
regions — ^first, adjoining the plains of Hindustan, 
the Terai, a jungle or grass-covered marshy 
plain ; next, the great belt of Baul Wood, stretch- 
ing along a great part of the range; and beyond 
it the Dhuns, a belt of detritus, extending to the 
foot of the true mountains. In the foothills 
above these regions, which are extremely un- 
healthful, are placed the sanitaria for troops — 
Darjeeling, Simla, Murree. The first is connected 
by a mountain railway with the Bengal system. 
There are no plains and but few lakes of large 
size in the Himalaya; the chief of the latter 
are Naini Tal in Kumaon, 6520 feet, and the 
Lake of Kashmir, 6125 feet above sea level. 
Small glacial lakes are abundant in the heads 
of the gorges. 

Snow falls at rare intervals in the mountains 
as low as 2500 feet, but at 6000 feet it snows 
every winter. The limit of perennial snow in 
the main or central Himalaya is 16,200^ feet 
on the south and 17,400 feet on the north side — 
an anomaly without doubt due to the dry at- 
mosphere of Tibet and the small quantity of 
rain and snow that falls there. The high range 
of the Himalaya forms a vast screen, which 
intercepts and condenses nearly all the moisture 
carried by the southwest monsoons which blow 
from the Indian Ocean from May to October 
and deposits it on the southern face of the 
mountains; hence at Cherra Punji, 4200 feet 
above sea level, as much as 600 inches of rain 
has been known to fall in one year. The rain- 


fall, however, varies greatly at different sta- 
tions and altitudes, being but 30 inches per 
year where the Indus issues from the mountains. 
Glaciers are found in every part of the range 
above the snow line and reach down to 13,500 
feet at Sikkim and to 11,500 feet in Kumaon; 
one of these, that of Deotal in Garhwal, is 
17,945 feet above sea level. Among the largest 
of the glaciers are the Baltoro (33 miles in 
length) and Biafo (90 miles long) in the Kara- 
korum Range. The passes in the Himalaya are 
the most elevated of the globe, and the greater 
number are upward of 17,000 feet in height. 
The highest knowm is Ibi-Gamin Pass into Garh- 
wal, 20,457 feet, and the highest used for traffic 
is the Parang Pass in Spiti, 18,500 feet above 
sea level. All the passes above 16,000 feet are 
closed with snow from November till May. 
While the upheaval of the system probably com- 
menced in early geologic times, the principal 
uplift occurred in the middle or late Tertiary 
period, in the mountain-making epoch which 
was signalized by the elevation of the alpine 
system of Europe. The geological structure of 
the Himalaya consists chiefly of gneiss mixed 
with mica schist in the north and bands of 
granite and syenite in the south. Earthquakes 
are of frequent occurrence in the central range. 
The Sanpo, or Brahmaputra, and Indus — ^which 
rise in close proximity to each other on the 
Tibetan side of the Himalaya — with their mag- 
nificent tributaries, derive their chief supplies 
from the melting of the snows of these moun- 
tains, and consequently are in flood at the hot- 
test season of the year, when the moisture they 
supply is most needed. Trees and cultivated 
grains ordinarily attain their highest limits in 
the mountains at 11,800, and shrubs at 15,200 
feet above sea level, a limited number of flower- 
ing plants attaining 19,500 feet. The tea plant 
can be cultivated along the entire southern 
face of the Himalaya to an elevation of 5000 
feet, but the best is produced at from 2000 to 
3000 feet above sea level. Tigers and apes are 
found at an elevation of 11,000, and the leopard 
at 13,000 feet, while the dog follows the herds 
over passes 18,000 feet high. Snakes are found 
at an elevation of 15,000 feet, but the highest 
limit of the mosquito is 8000 feet above sea 
level. 

On account of the majestic height of this 
mountain range, and the apparent impossibility 
of reaching its summit, the imagination of the 
ancient Hindus invested it with the most mys- 
terious properties and connected it with the 
history of some of their deities. In the Puranas 
(q.v.) the Himalaya is placed to the south of 
the fabulous mountain Meru, which stands in 
the centre of the world (see Meku), and de- 
scribed as the king of mountains, who was in- 
augurated as such when Prithu was installed 
in the government of the earth. As the abode 
of Siva, he is the goal of penitent pilgrims, who 
repair to his summit to win the favors of Siva. 
His wife was Mena, whom the Pitris, or demi- 
gods, engendered by the power of thought. 

Peaks ascended in recent years are; Crystal 
Peak (19,400) and Pioneer Peak (23,000) in 
1892 by Sir Martin Conway; Daimirai Peak 
(19,000) by Mummery and Collie in 1895; Sieg- 
fried Horn (18,600), Bullock-Workman (19,450). 
Kosen Gunge (21,000), in 1898; Mount Chogo 
(21,500), Mount Lungma (22,568), in 1903; 
Pinnacle Peak in 1906 ; Mount Nieves Penitentes 
(19,080) and D (20,571) in 1906 by Dr. and 
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Mrs* W. H. Workman; Kabrn Peak (24,015) 
in 1907 by Longstaff. Consult W. H. Workman, 
Call of the Snowy Hispar (New York, 1911). 
See Hikdu Kush. 

HIMALAYAN (hi-miiaiL-yan or bim'a-la'an) 
SUBREGION. A faunal district of the Orien- 
tal region (q.v.), also styled Himalo-Chinese, 
because its most characteristic forms occur along 
the lower slopes of the Himalaya Mountains 
and their extension into China. See Indo- 
Chinese Subregion. 

HIMEJI, he-ma'je. The capital of the Jap- 
anese Province of Harima, situated in the 
southern part of Hondo, 34 miles by rail from 
Kobe and at the junction of three highways 
(Map: Japan, D 6). It has a well-preserved 
castle dating from the fourteenth century and 
the second in size in Japan. Cotton and stamped 
leather are among the products. Pop., 1903, 
36,509; 1908, 41,028. 

HIM<ERA (Lat., from Gk. ^lyepa), A city 
on the north coast of Sicily, founded 649 b.c. 
by colonists from Zancle (Messana) and exiles 
from Syracuse. In 481-480 B.c. the tyrant 
Terillus, expelled by Theron of Agrigentum, in- 
voked the aid of the Carthaginians. They sent 
a large army under Hamilear I, but were totally 
defeated at Himera by the Greeks under Gelon 
of Syracuse. Thrasydseus, son of Theron, 
brought a large body of Doric emigrants to the 
city in 476; but a few years later, after the 
death of Theron, Thrasydseus was driven from 
Agrigentum by Hiero, and Himera became free. 
It seems to have enjoyed great prosperity dur- 
ing the remainder of the fifth century. In 415 
it sided with Syracuse against Athens. In 409 
it was razed to the ground by the Carthaginians. 
A new city, Thermae Himerenses (or Himeraese), 
was founded in 407 b.o., about 8 miles west of 
the former site. The name of this new city was 
derived from the famous hot spring in which 
Hercules was said to have bathed. The new city 
remained in Carthaginian hands until it was 
taken by the Romans during the First Punic 
War. It was peculiarly favored by them and 
was left a free city under its own laws. In the 
time of Cicero it was a flourishing town, though 
not very large. Under Augustus it became a 
colony. Ergoteles, an Olympian victor, cele- 
brated by Pindar, was a citizen of Himera. 
Stesichorus (q.v.) the poet was a native K)f the 
city, and his statue was preserved at Thermae in 
the time of Cicero. Agathocles (q.v.), the great 
tyrant of Syracuse, was a native of Thermae. 
Consult 'Himera, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-En- 
cyclopMie der classisohen AltertumswissenscTiafif 
vol via (Stuttgart, 1913), 

HIMEHItrS (Lat. from Gk. T^aeptos) (c.315- 
C.386). A Greek teacher of rhetoric. He was 
horn at Prusa in Bithynia and lived for some 
time at Antioch at the court of the Emperor 
Julian as his secretary. After Julian’s death he 
settled in Athens as a teacher of rhetoric. 
Among his pupils were Gregory Nazianzen and 
Basil the Great. He was a pagan, but did not 
attack Christianity. His works, of which 24 
orations are preserved complete, with frag*- 
ments of 10 others (ed. by Dtlbner, 1849), were 
in a florid, artificial style. They are valuable 
because of references to events of the time or 
quotations from a more classiq period, espe- 
cially from the lyric poets. Consult Eduard 
Norden, cmtike Kunstprosa (2d ed., Leip- 
zig, ,1^00). 

HIMHROS. (Lat., from Gk. ijneposj longing, 


yearning). In Greek mythology, the personifi- 
cation of longing and desire. He is the com- 
panion of Eros and of Aphrodite. 

HIMIL'CAR. See Himilco, 2. 

HIMIL'CO (Phoenician, grace of Milkar, Gk. 
*lytKKc»Jv, Eimilkon), 1, A Carthaginian general, 
son of Hanno, who commanded the expedition 
against Sicily (406 B.c.), and conquered the 
western part of that island. When Dionysius of 
Syracuse renewed the war (397 B.c.), Himilco 
again commanded the Carthaginians, at first 
with success; hut subsequently Dionysius at- 
tacked Himilco when the latter was greatly 
disabled by pestilence and forced him to capitu- 
late. Himilco abandoned his allies and. mercena- 
ries to the mercy of the enemy and paid a large 
gratuity for permission to withdraw with his 
native Carthaginians. The disgrace of this sur- 
render so weighed upon him that soon after 
returning to Carthage he committed suicide. 
Consult 'Himilkon, 1,” in Pauly-Wissowa, JSeaZ- 
Encyclopddie der olassiscJien Altertumswissen- 
scliaft, vol. viii (Stuttgart, 1913). 2. Himilco,, 
or Hjmilcae. An early Carthaginian navigator 
of uncertain date, who explored the northwest 
coast of Europe at the same time that Hanno 
(see .Hanno, 1) explored the west coast of 
Africa. Avienus has preserved some fragments 
of the history of this voyage, in which mention 
is made of the Hiberni and Albioni and of a 
promontory, CEstrymnis, thought to he Corn- 
wall, and a group of islands, Glstrymnides, 
thought to be the Scilly Islands. 

HIMLY, hN'W, Louis Auguste (1823-1906). 
A French author, horn at Strassburg. He stud- 
ied paleography at the Ecole des Chartes from 
1845 to 1847 and then became agrigi in his- 
tory and Docteur ds lettres, professor of history 
at Eollin College, and ( 1863) professor of geog- 
raphy in the faculty of letters, Paris, where he 
was dean from 1881 to 1898. In 1884 he was 
chosen a member of the Institute (q.v.), sec- 
tion of the Acaddmie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques. Besides his thesis, Wala et Louis 
le D^honnaire (1849), he wrote Ee la dicadenoe 
carlovingienne (1851) and a well-known Eis- 
toire de la formation territoriale des 4tats de 
V Europe centrale (2 vols., 1876). 

HIMMALEH, him-ma'14. See Himalaya. 

HIM^ARITES. The name of a people in 
southwestern Arabia, the Homerites of Ptolemy. 
The earlier history of the Kingdom of Himyar 
before its conquest by the King of Saba and 
Raidan in 115 b.c. is not known. It was prob- 
ably with the aid of the Arsaeid dynasty in 
Persia that it recovered its independence. In 
the time when Saba and Raidan were ruled by 
kings of Axum (300-378 a.d.) the importance 
of Himyar grew, and, assisted in all probability 
by the Sasanid rulers, its power spread in the 
fiith century. Its most famous King, Dhu Nu- 
was, was, however, conquered by the Axumites, 
who seem to have been aided by the Byzantine 
Emperor, Justin, in 625 a.d. The capital of 
Himyar was at Zafar. Since the Himyaritic 
Kingdom flourished in the days when Greek 
writers became familiar with Arabia, the term 
was long used as a designation of the people of 
Jemen in general; but this use of it has now 
been abandoned in view of the greater impor- 
tance of the Minaean and Sabaean kingdoms. 
See Arabia; Min^ans; Sab^eans. 

HINCKLEY, hi^kTi. A manufacturing and 
market town in Leicestershire, England, 14 
miles southwest of Leicester (Map: England, 
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E 4), Its chief buildings are the Gothic church 
of St. Mary, the Roman Catholic priory and 
Academy of St. Peter, a grammar school* and a 
toAvn hall. It has manufactures of cotton ho- 
siery, boots, bricks, tile, and lime. In the neigh- 
borhood are mineral springs. Hinckley stands 
on old Watling Street, the famous Roman road; 
it was created a barony soon after the Conquest 
and had a castle and a Benedictine priory; its 
borough prmleges were annulled by Edward IV. 
Pop., 1901, 11,304; 1911, 12,837. 

HINCKLEY, Allen (1877- ). An 

American dramatic bass, born in Boston. While 
a student at the University of Pennsylvania, he 
also studied singing in Philadelphia. After 
graduation he went to New York, where he was 
a student of Oscar Saenger. His debut at the 
Hamburg Opera as the King in Lohengrin, in 
1903, secured for him a five-year contract with 
that institution. His fine voice and impressive 
stage appearance made him an ideal interpreter 
of the great Wagnerian roles, so that he was 
heard at Covent Garden and Bayreuth. In 1908 
he became a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

HINCKLEY, Thomas (1618-1706). Gov- 
ernor of Plymouth Colony from 1681, except dur- 
ing the administration of Sir Edmund Andros, 
until 1692, when Plymouth was united with 
Massachusetts. Of English birth, he came to 
the New England Colonies in 1633 and began to 
be active in the affairs of Plymouth in 1639 and 
was successively deputy (1045), representative 
(1647), and magistrate (1658-80). In 1680 he 
was also Deputy Governor. Seven yeafs before 
his appointment as Governor he held the oflSce 
of commissioner on the central board of the 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Colonies and con- 
tinued in that position until the end of ^ his 
governorship and was afterward a councilor. 
Governor Hinckley collected several volumes of 
papers which are* now in the possession of the 
Boston Public Library. 

HINCKS, Edwaed (1792-1866). An Irish 
Orientalist, eldest son of Thomas Dix Hincks, 
the Presbyterian divine, and brother of Sir 
Erancis Hincks, the Canadian statesman. Ed- 
ward was born at Cork, and graduated at Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, in 1811. In 1825 he was 
appointed rector of Killyleagh, County Down, 
where, in spite of his seclusion, he undertook 
studies in hieroglyphics (1833) and wrote for 
the Dublin University Magazine and the Journal 
of Sacred Literature. Simultaneously with Raw- 
linson he discovered the syllabic character of 
the Assyrian cuneiform letters, and he had 
earlier written on the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
He began an Assyrian grammar, but did not 
leave materials for its completion. 

HINCKS, Sir Francis (1807-85), A Cana- 
dian statesman, born in Cork, Ireland, and edu- 
cated at Fermoy and at the Royal Belfast Insti- 
tution. Having received a business training, he 
emigrated to Upper Canada in 1832, and set- 
tling in Toronto became a wholesale merchant. 
His interest in politics led him to found and 
edit the Ewaminer (1838), a Liberal newspaper, 
in which he advocated responsible government. 
In 1841 he was elected a member of the Canada 
Legislative Assembly, and in 1842-43 was In- 
spector General (Minister of Finance) in the 
first Baldwin-Lafontaine administration. In 
1844 he failed of reelection, and went to Mont- 
real, where he established the Pilot and for 
several years was its chief contributor. He con- 
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tinned to defend responsible government and 
demanded the abolition of the clergy reserves 
and seignorial tenures. (See Canada, History.) 
In the second Baldwin-Lafontaine administration 
(1848-51) Hincks was again Inspector General 
and had charge of the commercial and economic 
measures. He procured active governmental aid 
to railway building and started the movement 
for reciprocity in natural products with the 
United States* — not realized until 1854. (See 
Reciprocity Treaty.) In 1849 he was a spe- 
cial envoy to England in regard to the Re- 
bellion Losses agitation. In the Hincks-Morin 
administration (1851-54), of which he was joint 
Premier, Hincks’s wide knowledge of trade and 
financial affairs was used to promote a com- 
mercial treaty with the United States and to 
develop mines and railways. In the latter part 
of his administration he was opposed by the 
advanced Liberals of Upper Canada for failure 
promptly to cany out their programme of sec- 
ularizing the clergy reserves and for yielding 
to the Roman Catholic demand of separate 
schools. After his defeat he was made Governor 
of Barbados (1855-62) and of British Guiana 
(1862-69). He returned to Canada and in 1869- 
73 was Minister of Finance in the Coalition 
administration of Sir John A. Macdonald. He 
afterward removed to Montreal, where he edited 
the Journal of Commerce. In 1869 he was 
knighted. His principal publications are: Can- 
ada : Its Financial Position and Resources 
(1849) ; Reply to the Speech of Joseph Howe 
on the Union of the Horth American Provinces^ 
(1855) ; Religious Endowments in Canada 
(1869); The Boundaries Formerly in Dispute 
beiiceen Great Britain and the United States 
(1885); Reminiscences of my Public Life 
(1885), a work of permanent value on the politi- 
cal history of Canada in 1840-54. Consult S. B. 
Leacock, Baldwin, Lafontaine, HimJcs, in the 
^‘Makers of Canada Series” (Toronto, 1907). 

HINCGSIAR (806-882). A celebrated church- 
man of the ninth century. He was born pre- 
sumably in Toulouse, as he belonged to the 
family of the counts of that province. He was 
educated in the monastery of Saint-Denis, near 
Paris, and was intrusted with the framing and 
carrying out of a plan for the reformation of 
the monastery. In 845 he was elected Arch- 
bishop of Rheims. In this position he had to 
deal with the case of the alleged heretic Gott- 
schalk (q.v.), whom he treated with great sever- 
ity. The followers of his predecessor, Ebbo, whg 
had been deposed, remained bitter enemies. In 
862 he became involved in a controversy with 
Pope Nicholas I. Rothadius, Bishop of Soissons 
and Suffragan to Hincmar, deposed a priest of 
his diocese, who appealed to Hincmar, as Metro- 
politan, and was ordered by him to be restored 
to office. Rothadius, resisting this order and 
having been in consequence condemned and ex- 
communicated by the Archbishop, appealed to 
the Pope, who ordered Hincmar to restore 
Rothadius, or to appear at Rome in person, or 
by his representative, to vindicate the sentence. 
Hincmar sent a legate to Rome, but refused to 
restore the deposed Bishop; whereupon Nicholas 
annulled the sentence and required that the 
cause should again be heard in Rome. Hincmar, 
after some demur, was forced to acquiesce. The 
cause of Rothadius was reexamined, and he was 
acquitted and restored to his see. Under the 
successor of Nicholas, Adrian II, a question 
arose as to the succession to the sovereignty of 
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Lorraine on the death of King Lothaire, the 
Pope favoring the pretensions of the Emperor 
Louis II in opposition to those of Charles the 
Bald of France. To the mandate which Adrian 
addressed to the subjects of Charles and to the 
nobles of Lorraine, accompanied by a menace of 
the censures of the Church, Hincmar offered a 
iirm and persistent opposition. He was equally 
firm in resisting the undue extension of the 
royal prerogative in ecclesiastical affairs. Hine- 
mar died at Epernay, whither he had fled from 
the Normans, Dee. 21, 882. His works were col- 
lected by Sirmond (Paris, 1645), reprinted in 
Migne, Patrol, Lat, cxxv-cxxvi. Many others 
of his works are still in manuscripts. For his 
life, consult: J. 0. Prichard, Life and Times of 
Eincmar (Littlemore, 1849) ; C. N. D. Diez, Be 
Emcmari vita et ingenio (Sens, 1859); W. F. 
Gess, Merkicurdigkeiten aus dem Lehen und den 
Schriften Einomars (GSttingen, 1860) ; Carl 
von Noorden, Einkmar, Ershisehof von Reims 
(Bonn, 1863) ; Theodor Foerster, Drei Ens- 
hischofe vor tausend Jahren (Gtitersloh, 1873) ; 
Auguste Vidieu, Hincmar de Reims; etitde sur 
le IXe si^cle (Paris, 1875) ; Max Sdralek, JBTtwc?- 
mars von Reims kanonistisches Gutachten ilher 
die Ehescheidung des Konigs Lothars II, (Frei- 
burg-im-Breisgau, 1881 ) ; J. H. Schorors, HinJc- 
mar, Ershisohof von Reims (ib,, 1884). 

HIND, hind (AS., Icel. hind, OHG. hinta, Ger. 
Einde^ hind; probably connected with Goth. Mn- 
pan, to catch, related to AS. huntian, Eng. hunt, 
possibly connected with Gk. KCfids, kemas, 
zelle) , The female of the red deer, a correlative 
^of ‘"stag” or ‘‘hart” (q.v.). In strict use, ac- 
cording to the ancient laws and customs of 
venery, it did not become the designation of a 
female red deer until the third year of its age. 
Latterly the word has become, outside of Eng- 
land, a sjmonym of “doe.” 

HIND. A fish. See Gboxjpeb. 

HIND, Henby Youle (1823-1908). A Cana- 
dian explorer and geologist, bom in Notting- 
ham, England. He was educated at Leipzig and 
at Cambridge and went to the United States 
in 1846 and in 1847 to Upper Canada. He was 
made mathematical master in the provincial 
normal school and in 1851 became professor of 
chemistry and geology in Trinity College, To- 
ronto. In 1857 he was appointed geologist to 
the Red River exploring expedition, and in 1858 
he was placed in charge of the expedition sent 
to explore the country between the Red and 
Saskatchewan rivers. His reports on these ex- 
peditions were published by the Canadian and 
British parliaments. In 1861 he made an ex- 
ploratory survey in Labrador. He removed to 
New Brunswick in 1864, made a geological sur- 
vey of that provind'e, and later, having gone to 
Nova Scotia, was appointed professor of chem- 
istry and ixatural history in King’s College, 
Windsor. In 1876 he made a geological explora- 
tion of the northeastern part of Newfoundland 
and the Atlantic coast of Labrador. He prom- 
inently assisted in the scientific work of the 
Fisheries Commission which met in Halifax in 
1877 under the provisions of the Treaty of 
Washington (q.v.). In 1860 he was elected a 
feUow of the Royal Geographical Society, He 
published the Northwest Territory (1859) and 
many other reports of his geological and explor- 
in g ex peditions. 

HIND, John Russell (1823-95). An Eng- 
lish astronomer, born at Nottingham, When a 
mere boy, he devoted himself to astronomy and 


at the age of 17 he was given a position in the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich. In 1844 he 
was a{)pointed member of the commission sent 
to determine the exact longitude of Valentia. 
On his return he was appointed observer in 
Bishop’s Observatory, Regent’s Park, London. 
He calculated the orbits of a number of planets 
and comets, noted many new variable stars and 
nebulae, and discovered 10 new planetoids (q.v.), 
viz.. Iris and Flora in 1847; Victoria in 1850; 
Irene in 1851; Melpomene, Fortuna, Calliope, 
and Thalia, in 1852; Euterpe in 1853; and 
Urania in 1854. In 1851 Hind received from 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris the Lalande 
medal and was elected a corresponding member. 
In 1852 he received the gold medal of the As- 
tronomical Society of London and obtained a 
pension of £200 a year from the British govern- 
ment. He was superintendent of the Nautical 
Almanac in 1857-91. His scientific papers have 
generally been published in the Transactions of 
the Astronomical Society, the Gomptes Rendus, 
and the Astronomische Nachrichten, His prin- 
cipal popular works are: The Solar System 
(1846); Astronomical Vocabulary (1852); The 
Comets (1852) ; Descriptive Treatise on Comets 
( 1857 ) ; Introduction to Astronomy ( 3d ed., 
1871 L He was president of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society in 1880. 

HIND AND THE PANTHER, The, A 
satirical poem by John Dryden (1687). It is a 
defense of the Roman Catholic church in the 
form of an allegory, in which all characters are 
represented by animals. The Hind stands for 
the Roman, the Panther for the Anglican 
church. 

HINDENBITRG, hin'den-hiirK, Kabl Fried- 
EICH (1741-1808). A German mathematician, 
born at Dresden. Educated at Leipzig, he be- 
came docent (1771) and professor of philosophy 
(1781) in the university there. In 1786 he be- 
came professor of physics. He edited the 
Magazin fur reine angevoandte Mathe'maUk, 
with Bernoulli (1786-88), and the Arohiv der 
reinen und angewandten Mathematih (1794- 
99 ) ; but he is best known as the discoverer of 
combinatory analysis and as author of Kombina- 
torisch-analytische Abhandlungen (1796 and 
1800). 

HINDENBUR0, Paul von Beneckendorff 
UND VON (1847- ). A German soldier, born 

in Posen. He became a subaltern in 1866, served 
in the war against Austria, distinguishing him- 
self at the battle of KOniggratz, and partici- 
pated during the Franco-Prussian War in the 
storming of St. Privat, near Metz, and in the 
battle of Sedan. After receiving a military 
education (1872-75) he served in various ca- 
pacities with the general staff — ^in active service 
in the field and as head of a bureau of the War 
Department. He was promoted major general 
in 1900 and lieutenant general in 1903, was re- 
tired in 1911, but, when the §reat European 
War broke out, in 1914, was recalled and made 
general-oberst, with chief command of the cam- 
paign in East Prussia against Russia. At Tan- 
nenberg he won one of the greatest German vic- 
tories in the campaign against Russia. In 1870 
and again in 1914 he was decorated with the 
order of the Iron Cross, and in November of the 
latter year he was made field marshal. See War 
IN Europe. 

HINOIERSIN, Gustav Eduard von (1804- 
72). A Prussian soldier, born at Wernigerode. 
He joined the Prussian artillery in 1820, became 
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an officer in 1825, attended the Kriegsakademie 
at Berlin in 1830-37, and in 1841 was detailed 
for duty on the general staff, of the topograph- 
ical section of which he was later director. As 
lieutenant general, he had charge of the artil- 
lery attack on Diippel during the war with 
Denmark in 1864 and for his services was en- 
nobled. He was chief of artillery on the King’s 
staff during the war with Austria in 1866 and 
during the Franco-Prussian War. His energy" 
led to great improvement of the artillery effi- 
ciency, to the substitution of the rifled gun for 
the smoothbore, and to the organization of the 
artillery school. 

HIHBI. See HrNUTJSTANi Language and 
Literature. 

HIHBLEY, hlnd^i. An urban district in 
Lancashire, England, 3 miles southeast of Wigan. 
Coal mining and cotton manufactures are im,-, 
portant industries. Its chief buildings are the 
free grammar school and the old parish church, 
which w^as desecrated by the Cavaliers during 
the Puritan Revolution. The municipality oper- 
ates markets and remunerative gas and w’ater 
works. Pop., 1901, 23,504; 1911, 24,100. 

HIHBiyCAH, hind'man, Thomas Carmichael 
(1818-68). A Confederate officer in the Ameri- 
can Civil War. He was born in Tennessee, was 
educated in the common schools, studied law, 
and removed to Mississippi to practice his pro- 
fession. As a lieutenant in a Mississippi regi- 
ment, he took part in the Mexican War and was 
a Democratic member of Congress from 1858 to 
1861. He was appointed to the command of a 
brigade in the Confederate army soon after the 
Civil War began and first served under Gen. 
Simon Buckner in Kentucky. At Memphis he 
was in command and was afterward defeated 
at the battles of Newtonia and Prairie Grove. 
Promoted to be a major general at the battle 
of Shiloh, he was transferred to Arkansas. 
After the close of the war he went to the city 
of Mexico, but finally returned and settled in 
Arkansas in 1867. The following year General 
Hindman was murdered by one of his former 
soldiers in revenge for some disciplinary act 
during the war. 

HUSTBOOSTAN, hin'doo-st'dn'. See Hindu- 
stan. 

HIHBtr CHRONOLOGY. See Veda. 

HINBHISM. The national religion of India. 
The result of a compromise between Brahman- 
ism (q.v.) and the religious ideas of the lower 
Aryan castes and the non-Aryan population of 
India, modern Hinduism is as diversified as 
there are degrees in this compromise. Standard 
Hinduism is characterized by professed rever- 
ence for the Veda and the traditions of the 
Brahmans, with the consequent acknowledg- 
ment of Brahman privileges; the observance of 
certain prescriptions concerning food, marriage, 
and burial; and the practice of a number of 
rites, sacraments, and forms of divine worship. 
But if any one of the traits alluded to in this 
formal definition be chosen as a test of Hindu- 
ism, its application would lead to impossible 
consequences. This holds true of even its most 
tenacious traits, such as the cremation of the 
dead, the respect for the cow, and the employ- 
ment of Brahman ministration. Nor is Hindu- 
ism wholly coextensive with the caste system. 
(See Caste.) This many-sided and elusive 
aspect of Hinduism is quite natural in view of 
its syncretism, which has incorporated animist, 
fetishist, and shamanist elements to a philos- 


ophy derived from Vedie and Sankhya (q.v.) 
sources and to Vedie worship has added sectari- 
anism, mysticism and magic, theriolatry and 
phallicism, the cult of numerous local divini- 
ties, and reverence for holy men. 

The movement has not always been from 
Brahmanism downward; local and primitive 
faiths and rites have imitated the appearance of 
Hinduism into which they were finally merged. 
Hinduism has thus come to comprise ‘‘entirely 
different sets of ideas, or, one may say, widely 
different conceptions of the world and life. At 
one end, at the lower end of the series, is Ani- 
mism, an essentially materialistic theory of things 
which seeks by means of magic to Tvard off or 
to forestall physical disasters, which looks no 
further than the world of sense. ... At the 
other end is Pantheism, comljined with a sys- 
tem of transcendental metaphysics.” (Risley.) 
The author just quoted has, in fact, epigram- 
matically defined Hinduism as “magic tempered 
by metaphysics.” Related to this character of 
Hinduism is the importance it attaches to a 
sensuous symbolism, which, to a non-Hindu at 
least, frequently seems to obscure rather than 
bring out the underlying idea. This peculiarity 
explains the lapse of philosophical schools of 
religion into mere formalism, with its exag- 
gerated emphasis of externals to the detriment 
of real religious feeling. On the other hand, 
what at first glance resembles idol worship 
may be a consciously symbolic act of reverence. 

The Sanskrit word dJiarma (right, duty, law. 
usage, institution, conduct, morality, piety, re- 
ligion) exactly indicates the scope of Hinduism. 
The terms ‘‘Brahmanism” and “Hinduism” are 
often interchangeable; usually, however, the 
former is restricted to the orthodox religion of 
the Brahmans, which is nearer Vedie belief than 
the newer and more popular forms of worship 
which constitute Hinduism proper. 

According to the census of 1911, Hinduism is 
professed by 217,586,900 individuals out of a 
total Indian population of upward of 313,000,- 
000. The religion next in numbers is Moham- 
medanism, which in India counts over 66,000,000 
adherents. Buddhism claims 10,721,449 people, 
while upward of 10,000,000 are classed as 
animists. The non-orthodox sect of the Sikhs is 
represented by more than 3,000,000 individuals 
and Jainism by some 1,250,000. The immense 
preponderance of Hinduism is therefore obvious. 
Its numerical strength is also an index of the 
diversity of this religion which is “monotheistic 
in essence, multifarious and grotesque poly- 
theism in semblance, with pantheism for a 
harmonizing principle.” (Moore.) We are thus 
led to distinguish between a purely speculative 
and theological and a low sectarian aspect of 
this faith. True sectarianism is to a large 
extent subversive of orthodoxy. Frequently 
antagonistic to the Brahmans, the sectaries 
revere religious teachers {gurus) of their own 
and often set aside caste differences within their 
fold. The sects have special Puranas ( see 
Pusana) and other religious and semireligious 
works, liturgies, formulas (mantras), and em- 
blems to which they tenaciously cling, and which 
differentiate them from one another. A position 
apart is held by the numerous ascetics, religious 
mendicants, and Yogi jugglers, whose sectarian- 
ism is often nominal, and who may comprise sev- 
eral sects in the same order. A general sketch of 
the development of Hindu religion will be found 
under the heading India, section Religion, while 
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under Bsahmanism; is treated tlie eliai^e 01 
Vedic religion to Brahmanism and early ilinau- 
ism. (See Indian Mythology.) The^ present 
article endeavors to touch on the philosophic 
aspects of Hinduism- The written sources of 
Hinduism are the epics of Mahabharata and 
Ramayana, and especially the Bhagavad-Gita and 
Harivansa portions of the former, the Puranas, 
and other sectarian writings, such as the Bhahti 
Sutras of Sandilya and Narada, the philosophi- 
cal writings of the founders of sects, their com- 
mentators and opponents, and numerous trea- 
tises of edification, stotras, or odes in praise 
of the divinity, etc. 

Two doctrines lay from the time of the 
Upanishads (q.v.) at the basis of every Hindu 
speculative system, viz., the doctrine of an 
indefinite series of rebirths {sansara, or trans- 
migration), and that of the permanence of the 
effects of one’s action {Karma, adrshta), all 
Hindus agreeing that every action invariably 
brings about its reward or punishment in either 
this life or in some future existence, and that, 
conversely, the nature of one^s existence, the lot 
of man, is rigorously determined by the merit 
or demerit incurred by previous actions. This 
is held to be possible because of the existence of 
a “subtle body'" {sukshma Hrtra) which accom- 
panies the soul in all its wanderings. Several 
corollaries of these doctrines are important from 
a religious point of view. Between the gods 
and men there is thus no difference of essence, 
but only of degree, because both gods and men 
are but steps in the sahsara. In consequence of 
this belief atheism does not in India possess 
the significance it has in the religious history of 
Europe. (3rod, moreover, the highest good, came 
to be regarded as the ultimate and desirable 
goal of universal evolution. To reach him, to 
obtain deliverance (muhti, moJcsha) from the 
sluggard course of sahsara became the supreme 
task of theology, man’s aim being to obtain at 
first a partial state of freedom {jimnmuhti), 
which merges into perennial bliss when all the 
previous karma has been spent out. This con- 
ception is foreign to the Vedic age when the 
worshiper’s sole concern was to demand of the 
gods certain material benefits in the return for 
the sacrifice. The Brahmanas may be said to 
coimtenance a “practical road” { Karma-mar ga) 
to salvation, a view which later received an 
elaborate treatment at the hands of the famous 
Kumarila (700 A.D.). Opposed to this is the 
Upanishad (q.v.) theory of saving knowledge 
{jMnaJcan^)y which, elaborated in the Vedanta 
(q.v.) system of philosophy, is practically iden- 
tical with esoteric Brahmanism. The chief 
theological contribution of Hinduism, on the 
other hand, is the doctrine that salvation is 
primarily dependent on hhalcti, faith or devo- 
tion to one divinity.* It is therefore essentially 
theistie as against the pantheistic Vedantism. 
The opposition of the two is not, however, felt 
in religious practice and is diminished by the 
belief in the incarnations (avataras) of Vishnu, 
which bridge the gulf between an immanent all- 
god and a personal deity. The personal pan- 
Sieism of Krishnaism has been compared with 

♦ *WhiIe Vedantin Brahmans restiiot salvation to members 
of the Brahman class, the others having first to be born in 
this class before they may be saved, modern Hinduism 
promises salvation to all the people in its fold; even Sudras. 
Hinduism is to Vedic religion what the New Testament is 
to the Old, and some scholars, like Grierson, believe that its 
establishment was influenced by Christian ideas coming 
from the northwest. 
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the Christian doctrine of the Son’s incarnation, 
but differs from it inasmuch as Christianism is 
not pantheistic. In Hinduism, on the other 
hand, “the immanence of God in the external 
world and in the heart of man is ^ the cardi- 
nal doctrine.” ( Bhandarkar. ) God is therefore 
both the material and the efficient cause of the 
world in the majority of Hindu systems. Never- 
theless philosophic Sivaism, and some schools 
of Vishnuism, admit a dualism of matter and 
mind which entails a differentiation, in some 
respects at least, of God from the world. 

The Bhakti doctrine is especially promulgated 
by the Vishnuite schools; but there also is a 
Siva-bhakti. Originally a religion of reform, 
like Jainism and Buddhism, and likewise 
directed against Brahmanism, the new faith 
appeared not much later than the two great 
Jieterodox religions as a monotheism preaching 
“the religion of a single-minded love and devo- 
tion to One,” Ekantika Bharma. In a sectarian 
form this monotheism was absorbed by the 
Vasudeva worship of the Bhagavata and Pan- 
charatra sects and flourished among the Kshat- 
riya tribe of the Satvatas. The religion was 
well established in the fourth century B.c., a 
date which, according to Sir R. Bhandarkar, is 
the terminus ad quern of the Bhagavad-Gita, the 
Vishnuite Bible. Tliis poem shows strong in- 
fluence of Upanishad, Sankhya, and Yoga 
(qq.v.) ideas — a fact which must have increased 
its popularity. Successive identification of the 
Bhagavata divinity with Purusha Nfirfiya^a, the 
primeval Man, with the Vedic Vishnu (q.v.), 
the cowherd boy-divinity Gopala-KTsh^a of 
Gokula (see Ejsishna), and with the hero Rama 
transformed the original monism into a number 
of related sects. Vishnu finally became an all- 
god, and his religion the sectarian aspect of 
Vedantic monism. Vedantic Sivaism, as Pro- 
fessor Hopkins has rightly observed, is, on the 
contrary, only nominal Sivaism, or, if true 
Sivaism, only nominally Vedantic. 

The Vedantic philosophy received its definite 
formulation in the ninth century a.d., when 
Sankara, commenting on the Brahma Sutra of 
Badarfiyana, elaborated the doctrine of idealist 
singularism which declared the phenomenal 
world an illusion (may a) due to “ignorance” 
conceived as an active principle. The only true 
reality is God, or absolute being, with whom 
the saved soul is identical. Sankara thus op- 
posed a transcendent (nirguna) divinity, 
which is incogitahle to the personal, “quali- 
fied” {saguna) Brahma of che Upanishads, and 
declared the latter to be a concession to the 
vulgar minds. To the enlightened practical 
worship has no importance. This doctrine soon 
found an echo among the enlightened Brahmans 
and was strengthened by the elaboration of a 
kindred psychology and cosmology. As it en- 
dangered practical religion, it also had many 
opponents. One of them, the Vishnuite Rama- 
nuja (born in 1016 A.D-)^ revived the old teaching 
of the Bhagavad-Gita, and its Sankhya principles. 
His system of “qualified monism” (visishtddr 
vaita) teaches that God is, not pure being, as 
held Sankara, but a personality qualified by all 
the perfections, such as intelligence, joy, power, 
mercy, etc. The insensate world (acMt) and 
the individual, atomic, souls which together 
constitute the 'chit, are both the body, or attri- 
bute iprakrti) of the cosmic soul that controls 
the universe ( I^vara, identified with Narayana ) . 
God appears in several modes, the highest being 
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Para and Viuha, and the next Vibhava, wbich 
comprises the 10 avataras of Vishnu, and 
Antaryamin, or inner soul, perceived by the 
Yogins; and in the idols. The practice of 
lhalcti, \vhich he conceived as identical with the 
upasana (meditation) of the Upanishads, is not 
open to the Sudras, who know not the Vedas 
and the rites, but even they may attain salva- 
tion if they abandon the world and throw them- 
selves on God’s mercy (prapatti, surrender). 
The saved soul enjoys all the attributes of God 
save the creative. Ramanuja has many fol- 
lowers in the south of India. His contemporary 
Mmbarka taught that the chit and achit con- 
stitute the Sakti, or divine capacity, being a 
development of his potentiality. Bhakti he con- 
ceived in an erotic sense (the term is applied 
in Hindu theosophy to the female generative 
principle). He adored the divine pair of 
Krishna and his mistress Radha and won many 
followers in Bengal. A more refined system 
was elaborated by Madhva-Anandatirtha, an 
eclectic w*ho denied God as a material cause of 
the universe (thirteenth century). His fol- 
lowers are recruited among the Brahmans. 

Vedantic pseudo-Sivaism is t5rpified in the 
Kashmir school (ninth to eleventh centuries 
A.D.), which held that the world is a reflection 
of Siva’s splendor in himself. God is therefore 
the archetype of the world and the source of all 
true knowledge. These ideas were not destined 
to become popular. Popular Sivaism is, as a 
rule, associated with brutal and obscene rites 
and with degraded asceticism. This evil side 
of the faith was apparent from the beginning 
of the cult; Rudra-Siva being a terrible divinity, 
the lord of wild places, of cemeteries and forests 
and of the people who live in them, thieves and 
outcasts. The horrible sects of the Kapalas 
and Kalamukhas, who practiced human sacri- 
fices, and the erratic (antimargika) school of 
Pasupatas, who took refuge in the mystic and 
extravagant practices of the Yogi t^e, illus- 
trate low Sivaism. Prom the philosophical 
point of view, however, the last-named school 
holds out, as does ordinary Sivaism {8iddhanta- 
darsanay SaivadhaHana) , the theory of a ma- 
terial or formative principle (prakrti, Maya) 
distinct from Siva but under his control. The 
Lingayats of Dekkan, an anti-Brahmanic sect 
which originated tow^ards the middle of the 
eleventh century of our era, show Vishnuite in- 
fluence. They hold that Siva, or Linga,* quali- 
fied by Sakti, is the efiScient and material cause 
of the world, “the instructor and redeemer of 
mankind” (Bhandarkar), to whom the souls 
aspire by virtue of an innate bhakti. Devotion 
and renunciation to the world are necessary to 
salvation. The Virasaivas, or Lingayats, are rec- 
ognized by the phallus, or linga, which they usu- 
ally carry in a box suspended from their neck. 

While Sivaism appealed to the enlightened 
few and to the rabble, Vishnuism is a middle- 
class religion divided into two main branches — 
a purer, or Ramaite, and a lower and less chaste 
Krishnaite. The cult of Rama, the epic hero 
conceived as an incarnation of Krishna, and of 
his spouse Sita, received a mighty impetus in 
the fourteenth century when Ramanuja, preach- 
ing in the vernacular, called to the fold even 
the degraded classes. Although his disciples 

* Linga is the phallus; but the Sankhya school uses the term, 
for the “ subtle body ” which is the unperishable substratum 
of psychic life. Among the more refined Lingayats God is 
identical with the ether linga, which is infinity. 
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(Avadhutas, the freed) threw off many secta- 
rian practices, they are still true Hindus. They 
also show reverence for the monkey Hanuman, 
the mythical friend of Rama. A number of 
modern reformers claiming fidelity to Rama- 
nanda’s teaching, stripped his theology of all 
its sectarian characteristics until it became, 
nnder Moslem influence, a pure unitarianism. 
The most famous of these w^ere Dadu, a contem- 
porary of Akbar, the weaver* Kabir (fifteenth 
century), and Nanak, the reputed founder of 
the Sikhs (q.v.). Rama faith was professed 
by the poetf Tulsi Dasa (1574-1623), who, 
although not a sect founder, wrote a Hindi 
Ramayana which may be called the New Testa- 
ment of Vishnuism, both for its moral doctrines 
and also because Rama is therein said to have 
sacrificed himself for the salvation of men. 
The two Maratha saints Namdev (end of four- 
teenth century) and Tukaram (bom in 1607 
A.D.) may be mentioned here. They, like Kabir, 
denounced mere formalism and laid stress on 
moral purification as prerequisite to salvation. 
The erotic aspect of the Krishna-Radha cult is 
most noticeable among the followers of Vallabha 
(sixteenth century) ; they are wealthy middle- 
class men of Gujarat and Rajputana, " who imi- 
tate their sporting divinity by leading an easy 
and care-free life. Less sensual is the sect in- 
augurated by Chaitanya of Bengal, a contem- 
porary of Luther; it represents the mystical and 
emotional side of bhakti. Both sects show an 
exaggerated respect for their religious teachers 
(gurus, gosains). 

We may reckon among the Sivaites the vota- 
ries of Gane^a, whose cult has been contaminated 
by that of Vinayaka, the prince of evil spirits, 
the followers of Karttikeya, once numerous, 
and most of the Yogis. A peculiar position is 
held by the SAktas, or worshipers of the female 
principle (^akti), personified in Siva’s consort 
of many names, MahadevI, Durga, Kali, Parvati, 
Karala, etc. The sakti cult has a bloody and a 
sensual form. (See Thug; Tantra.) It is 
among the ‘Teft-hand” Saktas, who form a secret 
association chiefly represented in East Bengal 
and Assam, that unspeakable orgies form a 
part of worship. Yet even these gross aber- 
rations admit of a symbolic interpretation 
strengthened by a philosophic terminology. 
Yoga exercises of all kinds, mystic gestures 
(mudrds), cabalistic formulas (mantras), sym- 
bolic emblems, and the “five m’s” (viz., madga, 
wine, mdnsa, meat, mdtsya, fish, mudra, parched 
grain, and maithuna, union of the sexes) play 
an important rOle in Sakta worship, which is 
typically syncretistic inasmuch as it associates 
phallicism, magic, and shamanism with Vedic 
rites, fetishism, and the worship of mother 
divinities. It is pleasant to oppose to this 
degraded worship and its accompanying beliefs 
not only the pure unitarianism professed by the 
enlightened members of the Brahmo-Somaj (q.v.) , 
the more national religion of the Arya Somaj, 
the philosophic Vedantins, and the nonsectarian 
worshipers of one god under the name of Rama, 
Vithoha, etc., but also the uncultured adherents 
of both monotheism and polytheism found in 
Berar. Hinduism is thus seen to contain an 

* These later reformers are sometimes of low station. 
Sens was a barber. 

t To Vishnuism belong the Sanskrit poet Jayadeva and 
the Tamil Timvalluva NayanSr (author of the Kurral); while 
the Tamil saint Tirunana Sambandha and the poet Manikka 
Vaiagar were Sivaites. 
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infinity of potencies, good and bad. Contrasty 
with the Yedic religion, it shows a more ad- 
^'anced stage because it appeals to more classes 
of people than did Yedic worship, and^ because 
it no longer is content with formalist ritualism, 
but lavs stress on love as a means of salvation. 
But although, under the influence of Moham- 
medanism and Christianity, it has cast off some 
of its specific Hindu garb, Hinduism still con- 
tinues to be a nationalist and not a universal 
religion. . 
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Hindoue (Paris, 1898); id., Legendes morales 
de Vlnde (ib., 1900-Ql) ; Wilkins, Hindu My- 
thology (2d ed., London, 1900) ; Hopkins, Great 
Epic of India (New York, 1901) ; id., India, Old 
emd Neio (ib., 1901); Slater, Higher Hinduism 
m Relation to Christianity (London, 1902) ; 
Barnett, Hinduism (ib., 1906) ; Morrison, Hew 
Ideas in India during the "Nineteenth Century 
(ib., 1907) ; Grierson, “Modern Hinduism and 
its Debt to the Nestorians” and “The Modern 
Hindu Doctrine of Works,” in Journal of the 
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formation religieuse de ITnde contempo- 
raine,” in Annales du Musie Guimet, vol. xxv 
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with important introduction written from a 
sympathetic standpoint; the standard book of 
Bhandarkar, Vaisnamsm, Saivism, and Minor 
Religious Systems (Strassburg, 1013); and, in 
addition, the following: Bhatacharya, Hindu 
Castes and Sects (Calcutta, 1806 ) , ^omewhat 
marred by the rationalistic tendencies of its 
author; William Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India (2d ed., London, 
1896) ; C. W. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and 
Saints of India (ib., 1903); id.. Brahmans, 
Tlieists, and Muslims of India (2d ed., ib., 
1908) ; id., Cults, Customs, and Superstitions 
of India (ib., 1908) ; Herbert Risley, People of 
India (Calcutta, 1908); Thurston, Omens and 
Superstitions of Southern India (London, 1912). 
For translations of original texts, consult The 
Sacred Boohs of the East (ib., 1879 et seq.; 
with Index by Winternitz, 1910). See Bhaga- 
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HINDU KUSH, hin'doU koosh, or Indian 
Caucasus. A range of mountains, forming the 
westward continuation of the Himalaya, being 
sometimes reckoned a part of that colossal range 
(Map; Afghanistan, N 5). It extends from the 
Upper Indus on the east to the Bamian Pass 
( beyond which the continuing range is generally 
designated Safed-Koh) on the west, stretching in 
latitude between 34® and 36® N. and in longi- 
tude between 68® and 74® 30' E., with a length 
of about 500 miles. Nearly the whole of it is 
contained in Afghanistan. The Oxus, or Amu- 
Darya, has its source in its northern ridges, and 
many tributaries of the Indus flow down the 
south slope. For the first 100 miles west of the 
Pamirs it is flat-topped with lakes and no peaks 
and with passes ranging in altitude from 12,600 
to 17,600 feet. Farther westward it becomes 
higher, and its plateau summit breaks up into 
peaks of which Tirach Mir, on the frontier of 
Chitral, is the loftiest (25,400 feet in altitude). 
In this part are many passes over which trails 
or roads are in use. The range, which consists 
mainly of granites and schists, was probably up- 
lifted in Tertiary time. 

HINDU MUSIC. According to the ancient 
Hindu belief all arts were bestowed upon man 
by various gods, and music was the gift of 
Brahma. The early history of music in India is 
so beset with fables and reaches back to such 
remote antiquity that it is impossible to trace 
its real origin. We have, however, unmistakable 
evidence that several of the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda (about 1500 B.c.) were intended to be sung 
to music. The hymns also mention flutes {v&ria ) , 
cymbals (karkari), drums {dunduhhi)', and 
trumpets {bakura). Not only are the early 
accounts of the origin of music marked by an 
exuberance of the imagination, but the strictly 
scientific treatises on the subject of music are 
not free from this fault. The Hindu works on 
music are of uncertain date, but seem to be rela- 
tively late. Like much of Sanskrit literature, 
even when dealing with technical subjects, they 
are written in verse. They exist for the most 
part as yet only in manuscript. The most im- 
portant are the Sarhgltadarpana of Damodara, 
the Samgltandrdyana by Narayana, the Samgl- 
taratnakara of Sarngadeva (ed. by Telang. 
Poona, 1897), the Ragavibodha of Somanatha 
(ed. by Gharpure, Poona, 1895), the Ragamata 
of Kshemakara and many others of less value. 
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The oldest scale of the Hindus, the Telamli, 
consists of only hve tones, F, G, A, C, D, and is 
identical with that of the Chinese. In the course 
of time two tones were added, and A was taken 
as the starting point. Thus a scale identical 
with our A major was obtained. A scale was 
known as Svaragrama, or Saptaka, and the dif- 
ferent tones were designated by the syllables Sa, 
R% Ga, Ma, Pa^ Dhai, At. Each of these syllables 
denoted not only the fundamental tone, but was 
applied equally to all its chromatic alterations. 
Within any scale three tones were designated by 
special names. These were the first, third, and 
fifth, known as Amsa, Grahai and Nyasa re- 
spectively. Their function is stated in the Sam- 
gitanarayana : “The note Graha stands at the 
beginning and Nyasa at the end of a song. 
Am^a is the leading note ; it gives to the melody 
its particular character and is used the most fre- 
quently, and the other notes are subordinated to 
it as to a ruler,” The seven tones of the scale 
were repeated three times in succession, and thus 
a compass of three Astauy or octaves, was ob- 
tained. The different tones were classified as 
major tones, minor tones, and semitones. Each 
major tone consisted of four quarter tones, each 
minor of thiee quarters, and each semitone of 
two quarters. These subdivisions were called 
irutis, of which each octave had 22. Major tones 
were the first, fourth, and fifth, minor tones the 
second and sixth, semitones the third and sev- 
enth. The Ragavibodha admits the possibility of 
no less than 960 modes, but enumerates only 36. 
Even out of these only 23 are recognized as hav- 
ing practical value. These 36 modes were di- 
vided into 6 primary called Rdgas, and 30 sec- 
ondary modes called Rdgmis, The number of 
Ragas was determined by the number of seasons, 
which in India is six. An attempt was made to 
have each Ruga express, as closely as possible, 
the character of the season to which it corre- 
sponded. It also was improper to play a Raga 
at any other season than the one of which it was 
the expression. Musical notation by means of 
a staff was unknovn to the Hindus. The differ- 
ent tones were represented by their initial con- 
sonants with lines drawn above or below to indi- 
cate to which AstaUf or octave, the particular 
tone belonged. Embellishments and marks of 
expression were represented quite definitely by 
means of small circles, ellipses, chains, curves, 
horizontal and perpendicular lines. The end of 
a phrase was indicated by a lotus flower. 

Of the musical instruments the vina (q.v.) 
was the principal one and is still used to-day in 
India. The magudi was also a stringed instru- 
ment with four strings. Among the varied in- 
struments the principal ones were the lasariy 
a flute with seven holes, and the ianJcJia, a kind 
of trumpet made from a sea shell. From the 
perfection of the vina it can easily be inferred 
that in the art of music India was far in ad- 
vance of all other Asiatic countries of antiquity. 
In spite of the complicated theoretical system 
composers employed chiefly the srlrdga, our mod- 
ern A major. The minor mode occurs also, but 
very seldom. In the religious cult of the Hindus 
music was of primary importance. Music, both 
vocal and instrumental, was strictly regulated 
by laws. The former was called Gana, the latter 
Vddya. Pantomimes were known as Nrtya; and 
a combination of all was designated by the term 
Samglta. 

What strikes a student of the original Hindu 
mdodies is -^e great discrepancy between mu- 
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sical theory and actual practice. Evidently the 
1 composers disregarded theoretical speculations 
and wrote according to the dictates of their ear,* 
for all the melodies are found to be w’ritten ex- 
actly in our major or minor modes and can 
be harmonized accordingly without the least dif- 
ficulty. 
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HINDUSTAN, hin'doo-stfln', or HINDOO- 
STAN. The land of the Hindus. A portion of 
India situated north of the Vindhya Mountains 
in the valley of the Upper Ganges. The name 
has been used loosely as a designation of the 
Indian peninsula. See India. 

HINDUSTANI (hin'doo-sta'ng) LAN- 
GUAGE AND LITEHATUBE. The lingua 
franca of northern India. This is in structure 
an Indian language, descended from a sister 
dialect of the ancient Sanskrit through mediaeval 
Prakrit vernaculars. Hindustani (Mod. Pers. 
Hindustani, from Hind, India) is divided into 
nearly 60 subdialects, which in the eastern 
portion of its district are approximate Bengali 
and in the south and west closely resemble 
, Marathi and Gujarati. The territory of Hindu- 
stani, which IS the vernacular of nearly 100,000,- 
000 people, covers some 248,000 square miles. 
The standard dialect is the Braj Bhasba, spoken 
in the districts of Delhi, Agra, and Mathura. 
Hindustani abounds in Turkish, Arabic, and Per- 
sian words, as well as in numerous borrowings 
from Dravidian and Kolarian dialects. In this 
• form it is called Urdu, which in Turkish signi- 
fies ‘camp.’ This term is a relic of the Moham- 
medan invasions of the countiy around Delhi in 
the twelfth century, when conquerors and con- 
quered sought to find a speech which they might 
each understand, and this speech became the 
official language of the Mogul administration, 
while a literary form of Urdu, used in poetry 
and rich in Persian elements, is known as 
Rekhta. During the nineteenth century the 
vocabulary of the language was purified to a 
great extent of the foreign element, and the 
usage of native words as far as possible has 
since been preferred. Hindustani without these 
non-Indian importations is called Hindi, or High 
Hindi. 

In structure the language is analytic. In this 
it resembles the othefr modern Indian languages 
as well as Persian, and in many respects Eng- 
lish. It forms cases, tenses, etc., by postpositions, 
periphrases, and the like. Thus, from gjiar, 
‘house’ (Sanskrit grha), is formed the genitive 
ghar kd, ablative ghar sB, agent case ghar ne, 
while the plural of the same cases is gharon kd, 
ghardn se, gharon nd. The agent case is used 
for the subject of a transitive verb in a tense 
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derived from the past participle. There are two 
genderSj two numbers, two voices, and nine 
tenses in common use, e.g., main deJcktd, T see,’ 
main dekhtH hun, T am seeing,’ mam defchunga, 
T am going to see/ main ne dekha Jia% have 
seen’ (lit, "by me it has been seen’) , and so forth. 
Hindi is written in the Devanagari alphabet, like 
Sanskrit and Marathi, w^hile Urdu employs the 
Per so- Arabic script with three additional char- 
acters to represent specifically Indian sounds. 

Hindustani literature is very abundant, al- 
though for the most part it rises little above 
mediocrity in character. It begins with the 
Prithvirdj Rdsaii, by Chand Bardai (about 
1200 A.D.), who related in his long poem the 
history of Prithviraja II, the last Hindu King of 
Delhi. Much of the literature consists of trans- 
lations from the Sanskrit as well as from Per- 
sian and Arabic. Noteworthy specimens of this 
particular class of work are the Bdmdyan of 
Tulsidas, b^fun 1575 A.D., and the Bdgh 0 Bahdr 
(Garden and Spring), which Amman of Delhi 
translated from the Persian collection of stories 
called the “History of the Four Dervishes,” at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century (Eng. 
trans. by Eastwiek, 1851). Eeligious poetry, 
often assuming an erotic form, history, and the 
drama also find their place in this literature, 
which is the most important in modern India. 

Bibliography. J. H. S. Y. Garcin de Tassy, 
Histoire de la litferature hindoue et Mndou- 
stmie (3 vola., Paris, 1870-71) 5 S. W. Fallon, 
2^ew Eindustam-English Dictionary (London, 
1879 ) ; A. F. R. Hoernle, Comparative Grammar 
of the Gaudian Languages (ib., 1880); G. A. 
Grierson, Modern Vernacular Literature of 
Hindustan (Calcutta, 1889); Catalogue of Hin- 
dustani Printed Books in the British Museum 
(London, 1889) ; E. H. Palmer, Simplified Gram- 
mar of Hindustani, Persian and Arabic (3d ed., 
ib., 1890) 5 S. H. Kellogg, Grammar of the 
Hindu Language (2d ed,, ib., 1893) ; A. 0. Green, 
Practical Hindustani Grammar ( Oxford, 1895 ) ; 
E. H. J. Yinson, Manuel de la Langue hindou- 
sfanie (Paris, 1899); G. A. Grierson, Specimens 
of the Eastern Hmdl Language (Calcutta, 1904). 

HINGE (ME. henge, from hengen, secondary 
form of hangen, to hang). A device for attach- 
ing a door, shutter, box lid, or other swinging 
member, to one side or edge of an opening. It 
consists usually of two flaps of metal connected 
by a pm, or pivot, passing through one or more 
eyes or perforated knuckles formed on one or 
both flaps. Any hinge intended to be attached 
to the edge of the door or lid is called a lutt; 
the majority of hinges are of this kind. One 
from which the pin is removable is a loose-pin 
butt; one in which the pin is a part of one flap, 
the other having a single long knuckle, is called 
a loose-joint or lift-off hinge. Flap hinges and 
strap hinges are attached to the faces of the 
door and jamb, or of the lid and side of a box; 
the common ""barn-door” hinge is of this sort. 
Double-actii^ hinges have two knuckles and three 
flaps, allowing a door to swing in both direc- 
tions through the opening, as a pantry door. 
Brass, bronzy iron, and steel are the metals 
commonly used for hinges. In mediaeval work 
the hinges, if of the strap type, were often very 
ornamental, covering a considerable space with 
their scrolls of wrought iron. Doors which swing 
on pivots, like many heavy iron and bronze doors 
and gates and like many ancient doors and 
shutters of wood and even of stone (see Dooe), 
are, not properly said to be luhiged, but pivoted. 


HINGHAH, hing'am. A town in Plymouth 
Co., Mass., comprising the villages of West 
Hingham, South Hingham, and Hingham Centre, 
17 miles by rail southeast of Boston, on Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and on the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad (Map: Massachusetts, 
F 3). It is purely residential and has Derby 
Academy, a public library, and an old meeting 
house which dates from 1681. The harbor here 
is of importance, the State having dredged, in 
1911, an anchorage basin G feet deep and a 
channel 75 feet wide and 6 feet deep to connect 
this basin and the channel made^ by the Federal 
government, which the State widened from 50 
to 75 feet. The government is administered by 
town meetings. Pop., 1900, 5059; 1910, 4965. 
Hingham was settled in 1633 and was known as 
Barecove until 1635, when it was incorporated 
under its present name. It was the home of Gen. 
Benjamin Lincoln, John A. Andrew, and John 
D. Long, and the birthplace o-f James Hall the 
eminent geologist. Consult Lincoln and others, 
History of the Town of Hingham (Cambridge, 
1893) , and L. C. Cornish, Settlement of Hingham, 
Mass. (Hingham, 1911). 

HINK^SON, Mrs. Katharine (maiden name 
Tynan) (1861- ). An Irish novelist and 

poet, born in Dublin. She was educated at the 
Dominican convent of St. Catharine of Siena 
at Drogheda, Ireland, and in 1893, having been 
married to H. A. Hinkson, she took up her resi- 
dence in London. She is favorably known for 
her verse contained in Louise de la ValUere and 
Other Poems (1885); Shamrocks (1887); Bal- 
lads and Lyrics (1890).; Cuckoo Songs (1894) ; 
The Wind in the Trees (1898) ; Collected Poems 
(1901), She also portrayed phases of Irish 
character in a series of pleasant novels, compris- 
ing chiefly: A Cluster of Huts (1894), short 
tales; The Way of a Maid (1895) ; O, What a 
Plague is Love (1896) ; The Handsome Brandons 
(1898) ; The Dear Irish Girl and She Walks in 
Beauty ( 1899) ; Three Fair Maids and A Daugh- 
ter of the Fields (1900) ; The Honorable Molly 
(1903) ; A Book of Memory (1906) ; Peggy 
(1909) ; Freda (1910) ; Princess Katharine 
(1911) ; Honey, My Honey (1912) ; Irish Poems 
(1913) ; Bose of the Garden, The Romance of 
Lady ^ Sarah Lennose: A Heoel (1913). Consult 
her Twenty-five Years: Reminiscences (New 
York, 1914). For an appreciative estimate of 
Mrs. Hinkson as a poet, consult Treasury of 
Irish Poetry, edited by Stopford A. Brooke and 
T. W* Rolleston (London, 1900), and William 
Archer, Poets of the Younger Generation (New 
York, 1902). Mrs. Hinkson was a conspicuous 
figure in the so-called Irish Literary Revival, a 
movement which was well under way in the 
nineties of the last century. 

HINLICB[E, §n-le'ch§., "Southern People/ A 
pastoral tribe of Araucania, wandering over the 
southern pampas of Argentina. They live in 
portable tents of skins and subsist entirely upon 
meat derived from their herds of horses, cattle, 
and sheep. They are skillful artificers in leather 
and iron, while the women make rugs of ostrich 
skins and weave woolen blankets and ponchos of 
superior quality. 

HINNA. See Henna. 

HIN^NOM, Valley oe. A ravine in or near 
Jerusalem (Map: Palestine, A 1). The precise 
location has not been determined. Scholars difier 
as to which of the three valleys, Kidron, Tyro- 
pceon, or Wady el Rabahi, is likely to have been 
called the Valley of Hinnom. Jewish and Arab 
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tradition favor the first, which runs east of the 
temple elevation. A majority of recent investi- 
gators prefer the last, which is south of the pres- 
ent city. Much probability, however, seems to at- 
tach to the TyropcEon. In Enoch sxvi the ravine 
over which the author marvels is evidently the 
Valley of Hinnom, and it is unquestionably 'iden- 
tical with the Tyropceon, lying between Mount 
Zion and the western hill. Consequently a 
writer familiar with Jerusalem and living 
towards the end of the second century b.c. 
located the Valley of Hinnom in the Tyropoeon. 
The chief objections are that, if the city did not 
in preexilie times extend beyond the Tyropoeon, 
there ought to* be some remains of walls there, 
and that, if the Tyropoeon was within the city, 
the sacrifices of the first-born to Moloch would 
have been made in the immediate neighborhood 
of the Yahwe temple. But whatever the extent 
of the city, it is highly improbable that im- 
portant sanctuaries were left unprotected out- 
side the walls. That Solomon should build tem- 
ples to Chemosh and Moloch, the gods of the 
conquered Moabitish and Ammonltish depend- 
encies, was only natural (1 Kings xi. 7). 
These shrines would not be far from the royal 
sanctuary. When even kings like Ahaz and 
Manasseh offered their first-born, and questions 
such as those in Mieah vi. 6-7 could be asked 
in Judah touching the expediency of making 
similar sacrifices to Yahwe, there is no reason to 
suppose that the inhabitants of Jerusalem ob- 
jected to having offerings of the first-born made 
to Moloch near the Yahwe temple. A later 
addition to 1 Kings xi. 7, found in the Greek 
version, states that Solomon also built a temple 
to Ashtaroth. (See Astabte.) This is not 
improbable, but it may simply refieet the mem- 
ory of the actual existence of such a sanctuary 
in the valley. The sites had probably been 
occupied long before Solomon by Canaanitish 
shrines. The name of the valley is quite ob- 
scure. Its full title seems to have been either 
“Valley of the Sons of Hinnom” or 'Walley of 
the Son of Hinnom,” The former is found in 
2 Kings xxiii. 10 and often in the best manu- 
scripts of the Greek version; the latter in Joshua 
XV. 8 and xviii. 16, where the abbreviated form 
“Valley of Hinnom” is also found, and in 2 
Chron. xxviii. 3, xxxiii. 6; Jer. vii. 31-32, xix. 
2-6, xxxiii. 35. Hinnom was regarded by the 
Greek translators as a proper name, and many 
modem authors take the same view. But as 
the name is changed in Jer. vii. 32, xix. 6, to 
“Valley of Slaughter,” it probably originally 
suggested a pleasant meaning. It has been con- 
jectured that the name of the divinity wor- 
shiped in the valley was Ben Naaman (pleasant 
son), which may have been a descriptive title 
of Tammuz (q.v.). Another explanation, ne- 
cessitating no alteration of the consonantal text, 
is that hinam meant in this connection “sexual 
enjoyment,” and that the participants in the li- 
centious rites practiced at the shrines and in 
the groves of this valley were called “sons of 
joy.” In the Babylonian Talmud {Brnbin^ 19 a) 
Hinnom is connected with the word Mnam used 
in the sense of ‘Tevity, licentiousness.” The 
meaning of the root is “to be jocund,” and the 
w’ord hinnom should probably be connected with 
it. At one of the sanctuaries in this valley 
children were passed through the altar fire to 
Moloch. It is not evident whether the phrase 
implies a burnt offering or an ordeal by fire. 
But Josiah defiled one of the chief sanctuaries, 


the Taphet, later pronounced Tophet to suggest 
hosheth (shame). What basis there is for the 
medifEval rabbinic statement that perpetual fires 
were kept up in this valley for consuming dead 
bodies of criminals and carcasses of animals, 
cannot be ascertained. If Tophet was at the 
southern end of the Tyropoeon, near Siloam. this 
cremation of refuse would be outside the city 
limits. The apocalyptic expectation in the sec- 
ond century of a final battle between the nations 
and Israel outside of the holy city seems to have 
rested upon this feature of the surroundings. 
Here the enemy would be consumed, and the 
pious who should go up to the temple in 
Jerusalem on Sabbaths and at new moons would 
look with satisfaction upon the carcasses con- 
sumed by fire and worms (Isa. Ixvi. 23-24). 
The same idea is found in Enoch xxvii. Gradu- 
ally the term Ge Hinnom , or (Aramaized) Ge- 
henna, came to be used, not of this valley in 
Jerusalem, but of the subterranean Tartarus 
to which it was the entrance; of the unseen 
place of final punishment of the impenitent; of 
the sudden destruction of both soul and body; 
or figuratively, of the inner condemnation of 
spiritual loss. On the geographical question, 
consult: Warren’s article “Hinnom,” in Has- 
tings, Dictionary of the Bible; Conder’s article 
“Jerusalem,” in the Encycloycedia Biblica; G. A. 
Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(7th ed., London, 1901). See Gehenna; Hihll; 
Judgment, Fes-al; Eschatology. 

HIUT'NY (Lat. hinna, hinrnis, Gk. IVyos, or 
ginnus, Gk. yiwos, mule from a stallion and a 
she-ass). The hybrid produced between a horse 
and a female ass. It is smaller than a mule, 
but the body is more bulky in proportion to the 
legs, and its strength is inferior. It is less 
valuable than the mule, although more docile. 
The hinny is rare. It was described by some 
of the earlier naturalists as a hybrid between 
the ox and the ass. See Mule. 

HINOYOSSA, he'n6-y6s'sa, Alexander d’. 
The director of Meuer Amstel, a Dutch colony 
established on the east bank of the Delaware in 
1656, and afterward Governor of all the settle- 
ments on that river imtil the conquest of New 
Netherland by the English. Hinoyossa was born 
and died in Holland, and his activity in the 
Dutch settlements of America extended from 
1656 to 1674. He came to New Amsterdam in 
1656 as lieutenant in a small force of soldiers 
accompanying 150 Dutch emigrants and suc- 
ceeded Jacob Aldrichs as director of Nieuer 
Amstel in 1659. His position was a trying one 
on account of the conflicts of authority which 
were continually disturbing the colony, espe- 
cially in regard to taxation. Appeals to Hol- 
land were frequent, and Hinoyossa refused to 
recognize the authority of Director Stuyvesant, 
of New Amsterdam, who had the supervision of 
the commissioners composing the government of 
the colony. As an investment, the latter was 
not at first profitable, owing to sickness and 
dissension among its members; but Hinoyossa 
governed so vigorously and wisely that all at- 
tempts by the West India Company to secure 
control failed. Confident of his own ability and 
seeing the necessity of a single and undisputed 
authority, Hinoyossa went to Holland in 1663 
to ask for the entire direction of all the Dela- 
ware settlements, which was finally given to 
him. Director Stuyvesant formally transferred 
Ms authority, and the Swedes, who had rival 
settlements there, after a fruitless effort to 
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resist the change, also became obedient and 
accepted Hinoyossa's control. On the English 
conquest of New Netherland Hinoyossa returned 
to Holland and became a soldier in the Kepubli- 
can army in the great war with Louis XIV. 
Consult J. R. Brodhead, History of the State 
of yeic Vorh (2 vols., New York, 1^71-74). 

HINSCHITJS, hin'shi-ps, Paul (1835-98). 
A G-erman jurist, known especially as an author- 
ity on ecclesiastical law. He was born in Berlin 
and studied jurisprudence there and at Heidel- 
berg. In 1859 he became a lecturer on law at 
the University of Berlin, served as professor of 
law at Halle in 1863, returned to Berlin, in 
1865, and in 1868 was appointed professor at 
the University of Kiel, which he repre^sented in 
the Prussian House of Lords. In 1872 he be- 
came professor of ecclesiastical law at Berlin 
and subsequently took part in the Rulturkampf 
(q.v.). He served in the Reichstag in 1872- 
78 and 1881-82 and represented the University 
of Berlin in the Prussian Upper House after 
1889. His fame rests mainly on Deoretales 
Pseudo-'IsidoriancB et Gapitula Atigilramni (2 
parts, 1863) and on the incomplete but espe- 
cially important Das Kirchenrecht der Katho^ 
liken urtd Protestanten in Deutschland (6 vols., 
1869-77). 

HINSDALE, hinz'dal, Bubke Aaron (1837- 
1900) . An American educator. He was born in 
Ohio and was educated at the Western Reserve 
Eclectic Institute (now Hiram College), where 
he was a pupil of James A. Garfield. In 1861 
he entered the Campbellite ministry, preaching 
in Cleveland and other places, and in 1866 was 
chosen assistant editor of the Christian Stands 
ard. Three years later he became professor of 
history and English literature in Hiram College 
and from 1870 to 1882 was its president. After 
a few years’ service as superintendent of schools 
at Cleveland, Ohio, he was appointed professor 
of the science and art of teaching in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1886. Among his publica- 
tions are: Genuineness and Authenticity of the 
Gospels ( 1870 ) ; The Republican Tea}t-Boolc 
(1880); Garfield and Education (1881); The 
Old "Nm'thivest (1888) ; How to Study and Teach 
History (1894); Teaching the Language Arts 
(1896) ; Horace Mann and the Common-School 
Revival in the United States (1898) ; American 
Government, National and State (4th ed., 1905). 
He also edited the Life and Works of James A. 
Garfield (2 vols., 1882-83). 

HINTERIiAND, hin^ter-l^nt (Ger., back ter- 
ritory). A term that came into general use 
at the time of the partition of East Africa 
between Germany and England in 1890. The 
doctrine of the hinterland is the claim of Ger- 
man diplomats that, when a power takes pos- 
session of a strip of seacoast, its rights extend 
inland indefinitely, or until its territory reaches 
the recognized boundary of some other power. 

HIN^'TOHr. A city and the county seat of 
Summers Co., W. Va., 97 miles southeast of 
Charleston, on the New River, and on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad (Map; West Vir- 
ginia, D 4). It is a railroad division head- 
quarters with repair shops, and has two hos- 
pitals, a high school, and a Carnegie library. 
Pop., 1900, 3763; 1910, 3656. 

HINTON, Abth-dr (1869- ). An Eng- 

lish composer, born at Beckenham, Kent. He 
completed a three-year course at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music in London under Sauret (violin) 
and 'Davenport (composition) and was then 


appointed teacher of violin. Having held this 
position for three years, he went to Munich for 
a further course in composition under Rhein- 
berger. Here his first symphony, in B flat, was 
produced under his own direction. After some 
time spent in Vienna and Rome he returned 
to London in 1896, where he filled various posi- 
tions as conductor of theatre orchestras. In 
1903 he married the pianist Katharine Goodson 
(q.v.). His works include two symphonies (the 
second in C minor) ; an orchestral fantasy. The 
Triumph of Ccesar; two scenes from Endymion; 
a violin sonata in B flat; a trio in D minor; a 
piano quintet in G minor; the opera Tamara; 
and the very successful children’s operas The 
Disagreeable Princess and St. Elisabeth's Rose. 

HINTON, James (1822-75). An English 
surgeon and philosophical writer, horn at Read- 
ing. He was educated at the hospital of St. 
Bartholomew and began the practice of surgery 
in London about 1850 as an ear specialist. Be- 
sides lecturing upon his chosen subject in Guy’s 
Hospital, from 1862 to 1874, he published: Man 
and his Dwelling-Place (1859) ; Life in Nature 
(1862) ; The Mystery of Pain (1865), Two of 
his books upon similar subjects ^ were ^ issued 
posthumously. Ellice Hopkins edited his Life 
and Letters (1878). 

HINZPETEB, hints'pa'tgr, Georg Ernst 
(1827-1907). A German educator, born at 
Bielefeld, where he taught after his university 
course at Halle and Berlin (1847-50). The 
Crown Prince’s tutor, Hinzpeter became Privy 
Councilor and member of several governmental 
boards after Wilhelm II came to the throne. 
He strongly influenced the Emperor’s educa- 
tional policy and in 1890 was prominent in the 
Berlin Conference on Higher Education. He 
wrote Kaiser Wilhelm II. (9th ed., 1889). In 
1908 the Emperor contributed towards the monu- 
ment erected to Hinzpeter. 

HIOGO, hyo'gd, or EIOGO, A part of the 
Japanese town of Kobe (q.v.). 

HIONG-NU, hyOng'nM'. By this name (also 
spelt Hun-yti, Hien-yiin, Kuan, and Hiung-nu) 
the Chinese chroniclers designate a people of 
Turkish or Tatar race who, some two centuries 
B.C., founded a powerful kingdom in Central 
Asia, conquered Turkestan, and made inroads 
into China. The kingdom of the Hiong-nu lasted 
until the middle of the first century a.d., when 
it split into two sections, of which the northern 
soon disappeared from history. Early Chinese 
chronicles are filled with accounts of conflicts 
with this race. Some identify the Huns with the 
Hiong-nu. The Chinese account of this people 
was published (in translation) in the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute (London, 1874), 
Many ethnologists see in the Hiong-nu the an- 
cestors of the Turks. Consult Hirth, The An- 
cient History of China (New York, 1911). 

HIODEN-THSANG, hl-wSn-tsang', or 
YUAN OHWANG. A celebrated Chinese Bud- 
dhist traveler, who visited 110 places of India in 
the first half of the seventh century (629-645) 
and gave an account of the condition of 
Buddhism at that period in India. He was 
born in 600 in the Province of Honan. He was 
a precocious youth, loved learning, and was 
very fond of the Confueian work on Filial Piety. 
At the age of 20 he was ordained as a Buddhist 
monk and soon became famous for his learning- 
and eloquence. His longing to visit the holy 
land of Buddhism set him on his travels. After 
an absence of 16 years he returned, bringing 
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with him 057 sacred Buddhist books and 150 
relics of Buddha. He received a great ovation 
from Emperor, court, and people, and was held 
in tlie highest honor. As to the accounts of his 
travels, his interests being chiefly religious, he 
did not enter much into details concerning the 
social and political condition of India. His 
narrative, howev'er, gives many curious facts 
which he observed and, possessing a high degree 
of trustworthiness, is one of the most important 
documents for the history of India at that 
time. Apparently he traveled alone or with a 
few occasional companions and wore the garb 
of a religious mendicant. It does not appear 
that the account of his travels was written by 
himself. The first of the two works relating to 
them is a biographical notice of him, in which 
his travels form a principal feature; it was 
composed by two of his pupils, Hoei-li and Yen- 
thsong. The latter bears the title of Ta-tJiang- 
si-yu-Jci, or “Memoirs of the Countries of the 
West,' published under the Thang,” and was 
edited by Pien-ki. Both works have been trans- 
lated by Julien in his Histoire de la vie de 
Hiuen-Thsang (1853) and his Memoires sur les 
contt'ees occidentaleSy par Hiuen-Thsang (1857— 
58). Consult: Buddhist Records of the Vi’estcrn 
World (2 vols., Boston, 1885) ; Samuel Beal, 
Life of Hiiien-Tsaing (London, 1888); Thomas 
Watters, On Yuan Ghicang^s Travels in India 
(2 vols., ib., 1904-05) ; G. A. Grierson, ^Wuan 
Chwang’s Mo-la-p’o,” in Journal of the Royal 
Asiatio Society (1906). 

HIP JOINT. A ball-and-socket joint, formed 
by the reception of the globular head of the 
thigh bone (or femur) into the deep pit or cup 
in the os innominatum, which is known as the 
acetalulum (so called from its resemblance to 
the vinegar cups used by the Homans). If the 
variety of the movements of this joint — viz.^ 
flexion, extension, abduction, adduction, and ro- 
tation inward and outward — and at the same 
time its great strength are considered, it may 
well claim to be regarded as the most perfect 
joint in the whole body. 

The ligaments are usually described as five in 
number : ( 1 ) the capsular ; ( 2 ) the ilio-femoral ; 
(3) the teres, or round; (4) the cotyloid; and 
(5) the transverse. The capsular ligament ex- 
tends from the edge of the cup to the circimi- 
ference of the neck upon which the ball is car- 
ried, inclosing the bony parts in a strong sheath. 
The ilio-femoral, or Y, ligament is merely an 
accessory band of fibres which give increased 
thickness to the capsular ligament in front, 
where strength is specially required. The great 
use of the capsular ligament is to limit the 
extension of the hip joint and thus to give 
steadiness to the erect posture. The only other 
ligament of importance is the teres, or round, 
ligament, which is in reality triangular rather 
than round and has its apex attached to the 
head of the thigh bone, while its base is con- 
nected with the cavity of the acetabulum. Its 
use is not very clearly known, but probably is 
to support and protect vessels giving .blood sup- 
ply to the head of the bone. It is sometimes 
absent in cases in which no special weakness of 
the joint was observed during life and is of by 
no means constant occurrence in mammals. The 
joint is much strengthened by a large number 
of surrounding muscles, some of which are of 
considerable power. 

In such a joint as this, although the ligaments 
materially assist in preventing dislocation, it is 


obvious that the articular surfaces cannot, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, be kept in apposi- 
tion by them, inasmuch as they must be loose in 
their whole circumference, to permit of the gen- 
eral movements of the joint. The experiments 
of Weber have shown that atmospheric pressure 
is the real power by -which the head of the 
femur is retained in the acetabulum when the 
muscles are at rest. In spite of its anatomical 
reenforcements the hip joint is often dislocated. 
The head of the femur may be forced from its 
socket downward, forward, or backward, each 
position producing its characteristic symptoms 
and deformity. 

Disease of the Hip Joint. Hip disease dif^ 
fers in so many points of importance from other 
joint diseases and is so serious an affection that 
it requires a special notice. Its connection with 
the scrofulous or strumous diathesis is more dis- 
tinctly marked than that of most other joint 
diseases, and it almost always occurs before the 
age of puberty. It is essentially a tubercular 
inflammation of the hip joint. Its beginning 
may be often associated with some trivial occur- 
rence, such as overexertion in a long walk, a 
sprain in jumping, or a fall. 

In the early stage of the disease the whole 
of the structures of the joint are inflamed, and 
by proper treatment at this period the morbid 
action may be sometimes subdued without any 
worse consequences than a more or less rigid 
joint. Usually, however, abscesses form around 
the joint and often communicate with its inte- 
rior; and the acetabulum, and the head and 
neck of the thigh bone, become disintegrated, 
softened, and roughened. In a still more ad- 
vanced stage dislocation of the head of the thigh 
bone commonly occurs, either from the capsular 
ligaments becoming more or less destroyed, and 
the head of the bone being drawn out of its 
cavity by the action of the surrounding muscles, 
or from a fungous mass sprouting up from the 
bottom of the cavity and pushing the head of 
the bone before it. It is of extreme importance 
that the symptoms should be detected in an 
early stage of the disease, and surgical aid at 
once be sought. 

As the disease advances, abscesses, as al- 
ready mentioned, occur around the joint, which 
sometimes, from the tension they exert on the 
obturator njerve, occasion extreme pain in the 
inside of the thigh. True shortening of the 
limb now takes place, which at the same time 
becomes adducted and inverted. From this 
stage, if the general health is good, the patient 
may be so fortunate as to recover with an 
anchylosed (or immovable) hip joint; but occa- 
sionally a condition of exhaustion comes on, the 
tubercular process exhibits itself in the lungs and 
elsewhere, and death finally supervenes from the 
prolonged septic processes. The duration of the 
disease may vary from two or three months to 
10 or more years. The essential factor in the 
treatment of these eases is complete immobiliza- 
tion of the joint for a protracted period by 
means of plaster splints or rigid metal braces. 
With this must be combined nourishing food, 
fresh air, and sunlight, with general exercise of 
the body as early as is practicable. 

HIP'KINS, AiumED James (1826-1903). An 
English connoisseur of musical instruments, 
born at Westminster. Having entered in 1840 
the piano firm of Broadwood and Sons, with 
which he remained till his death, he made him- 
self master of all the details of technical con- 
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struction and also turned iiis attention to tlie 
history of the piano. This led him further to 
a study of all related keyboard instruments, and 
this, in turn, to the investigation of tempera- 
ment and pitch. At the same time he made him- 
self an excellent performer on the piano as well 
as on all the older instruments. Beginning 
with the Great Exhibition of 1851, he served as 
expert or juror in connection with almost every 
important exhibition held in England since then. 
He participated in the exhibitions in Vienna 
(1892) and Paris (1900). His principal writ- 
ings are: Old Keyboard Instruments (1887); 
Musical Instruments^ Sistorical, Rare, and 
Unique (1888); A Description and History of 
the Pianoforte and Older Keyboard Stringed In- 
struments (1896). Besides, he 'wrote all the 
articles relating to his subject for the ninth edi- 
tion of the Encyelopoedia Britanniea and for 
Grove’s Dictio^iary of Music and Musicians. 

HIPPAHOHtrS, hip-par'kus (Lat., from Gk. 
HTTjrapxos) (flourished between 161 and 126 B.C.). 
A Greek astronomer and mathematician. He was 
born in Nicsea, Bithynia, hut his astronomical 
work was done on the island of Rhodes and pos- 
sibly also in Alexandria. Of his personal his- 
tory nothing is known. He was the founder of 
genuinely scientific astronomy and also of a 
part of that science which lies on the border- 
land of astronomy and geometry, viz., trigonom- 
etry. In this field he computed a table of chords 
which, although lost, is known to us through the 
works of Theon of Alexandria (q.v.), who wrote 
about 365 a.d. It is probable, too, that this is 
the Hipparchus who wrote on combinatory analy- 
sis, and that the Arabs were correct in attribut- 
ing to him a knowledge of the quadratic equa- 
tion. Certain it is that Ptolemy was indebted 
to him for much of the Almagest (q.v.). Accord- 
ing to Fahricius, Hipparchus wrote nine separate 
works; but of these only the Commentaries on 
the Phcenomena of Aratus and Eudoxus has 
come down to us. The text of these Commenr 
taries was edited by Manitius and published, 
with a German translation, at Leipzig in 1894. 
From the Almagest we learn that it was Hip- 
parchus who first discovered the precession of 
the equinoxes, determined the place of the equi- 
nox among the stars, invented solar and lunar 
theories, invented the astrolabe (q.v.), deter- 
mined longitude by means of lunar eclipses, and 
drew up a catalogue of 1080 stars, 'de&rminiug 
the longitude and latitude of each (this cata- 
logue has been preserved in the Almagest). As 
Ptolemy was also an astronomer, there is some 
difficulty in allotting to each his meed of praise 
for the discoveries mentioned in the Almagest, 
which difficulty has given rise to some discus- 
sion. Consult: J. B. J. Delambre, Histoire de 
Vastronomie anoienne (Paris, 1817) 5 Robert 
Grant, History of Physical Astronomy (London, 
1852) ; Lewis, Historical Survey of the Astron^ 
omy of the Ancients (ib., 1862); Hugo Berger, 
Hie geograpMschen Fragm’ente des Hipparch 
(Leipzig, 1870) ; Rudolf Wolf, Cesohichte der 
Astronomie (Munich, 1877) ; Paul Tannery, 
Recherches sur Vhisioire de Vastronomie an- 
denne (Paris, 1893). 

HIPPARCHUS (c.555-514 B.o.). The son 
and one of the successors of Pisistratus (q.v.), 
tyrant of Athens. On the death of Pisistratus 
(i52Y ’b.o.) Hipparchus and his older brother, 
Hippias, kept the government of Athens , in their 
hands. Hipparchus interested himself in art and 
literature, as his father had done. He was mur- 


dered by Harmodius and Aristogiion (q.v.), in 
514, at the Panathensea, probably in revenge for 
a personal insult, though the Greeks of the next 
century commonly considered the murderers as 
patriots and saviors of their country. See 
Hippias. 

HIPPA'RIOH (Neo-Lat., from Gk. iTrrrdpioj/, 
pony, dim. of tinros, hippos, horse ) . fossil 
horse, somewhat smaller than the Asiatic ass, 
remains of which have been found in Upper 
Miocene rocks of North America and ^ in the 
Pliocene deposits of North Africa, Asia, and 
Europe. 

HIPPEASTRUM, or Lily of the Palace. 
See Plate of Amaryludace.®. 

HIP'PEL, Theodor Gottlieb von (1741-96). 
A German humorist and satirist, born at Konigs- 
berg. After traveling in Russia he settled in 
his birthplace, first as tutor and then as zealous 
student of law, and in 1786 became Privy Coun- 
cilor of War and president of the town. He was 
a strange man, full of inconsistencies. He pub- 
lished, all anonymously, XJeber die Ehe (1774, 
ed. by Brenning, 1872); Ueher die burgerlicJie 
Verbesserung der Weiber (1792) ; Lebenslaufe 
nach aufsteigender Linie, nebst Beilagen A. B. G. 
(1778-81, ed. by Oettingen, 1883), his most im- 
portant work; and Ueber weibliche Bildung 
( 1801 ) . In these works he attempted to express 
and popularize the philosophy of Kant’s KritiJc, 
then unpublished. Of a more satiric and politi- 
cal nature are : Zimmermann I. und Friedrich II., 
von Johann Heinrich Friedrich Quittenbaum 
Bildschnitzer in Hannover (1790) and Kremund 
Querzuge des Bitters A bis Z. His other works 
include some hymns, the idyllic Handzeich- 
nungen nach der Natur (1790) ; the drama Her 
Mann nach der TJhr (2d ed., 1771) ; and Ueber 
das Kbnigsherger Stapelrecht (1791). His col- 
lected works were published at Berlin in 14 vol- 
umes ( 1827-38 ) . Consult his autobiography 
(Gotha, 1801); M. von Hippel, Die Oeschichte 
der Familie von Hippel (Leipzig, 1899) ; Johann 
Czerny, Sterne, Hippel, und Jean Paul (Berlin, 
1904)’'. 

HIPPIAS, hip^-as (Lat., from Gk. TirTr/as) 

( ?-e.490 B.C.). A tyrant of Athens, son of 
Pisistratus (q.v.), upon whose death (527 B.o.) 
he assumed the government in conjunction with 
his brother Hipparchus (q.v.). According to 
Thucydides, the government of the brothers was 
conducted on the same principle as that of their 
father, and many distinguished poets, including 
Simonides of Ceos and Anacreon of Teos, lived 
at Athens under their patronage. After the as- 
sassination of Hipparchus, in 614 B.C., Hippias 
governed alone and avenged the death of his 
brother by imposing extraordinary taxes, selling 
offices, and putting to death all of whom he en- 
tertained the least suspicion. At length, how- 
ever, his despotism was overthrown. The Delphic 
oracle was bribed to enjoin the Lacedaemonians 
to free Athens from the Pisistratidae, and after 
one or two unsuccessful attempts the tyrant’s old 
enemies, the Alcmseonidse (q.v,), to whom Mega- 
cles belonged, supported by a Spartan force 
imder Cleomenes, defeated Hippias in the field, 
captured his children, and compelled him and 
all his relatives to leave Attica (510 B.C.). As 
soon as they had departed, a decree was passed 
condemning the tyrant and his family to per- 
petual banishment, and a monument commemo- 
rative of their crimes and oppression was erected 
in the Acropolis. After spending some time at 
Sigeum, Hippias went to the court of Darius and 
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incited the first war of the Persians against 
the European Greeks. He accompanied the ex- 
pedition sent under Datis and Artaphernes and 
persuaded the Persians to land at Marathon. It 
cannot be determined whether he was killed dur- 
ing the battle or whether he died at Lemnos on 
his return. 

HIPPIAS OP EOLIS (c.460->? B.O.). A 
Greek mathematician, writer, diplomat, and phi- 
losopher. He was a teacher of renown, a man 
of great pretense, but a scholar of little original- 
ity. His teaching, for which his pupils were 
compelled to pay heavily, was directed to the 
practical end of success in a worldly way, to 
display, and to ability in public address. It is 
probable that he is the Hippias mentioned by 
Proclus ( on the authority of Geminus ) as the in- 
ventor of the quadratrix — a curve originally de- 
signed, it is thought, for dividing an are in a 
given ratio, but which also lends itself readily 
to the quadrature of the circle. (See Quadra- 
ture.) This curve, however, usually bears the 
name of Dinostratus, since he studied it with 
so much care. 

EIPPID'HTM. An extinct ancestor of the 
horse. See Horse, Fossil. 

HIP'PO (Lat., from Gk. ^lirTrc^jv, Hippon), or 
Hippo Regius. A Phoenician colony in north 
Africa, later a favorite residence of Masinissa, 
King of Humidia, of which the scanty ruins are 
yet to be seen near Bona (Bone) , Algeria. Hippo 
was a flourishing trading city under the Roman 
rule and in later years the see of St. Augustine, 
who died here in 430 a.d., just before the de- 
struction of the city by the Vandals. 

HIP'POBOS'CIDJB (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from 
Gk. l7rrojSo«rfc5j, hippohoskos, feeding horses, feed- 
ing on horses, from ?7rtros, hippos, horse -f- 
§6aKeiVy hoslcein, to feed). A strange and impor- 
tant family of dipterous insects which are para- 
sitic upon birds and mammals and which are 
popularly known by the name of bird ticks. 
This is misleading, since they are not ticks, and 
are not confined to birds, although the adults 
live and move quickly about among the feathers 
and hair of birds and mammals. Unlike most 
other external parasites of the higher animals, 
many of them possess wings, although they are 
otherwise modified as the result of their para- 
sitic life. Their development is very abnormal 
and differs from that of all other insects. TJie 
eggs hatch and the larvae develop within the 
mother and are extruded only after they have 
become pupae. Eippohosca equina is a winged 
species which occurs on the horse and is known 
in England as the forest fly. Melophagtis ovinus 
is a wingless form and occurs on the sheep. One 
of the commonest of the North American species 
is Olfersia americana, which is found upon cer- 
tain birds, like the horned owl, certain hawks, 
and the ruffed grouse. The species of the genus 
Lipoptena may, while still winged, live on birds, 
but afterward they lose their wings and are 
then found on mammals. 

HIP'EOCAM'PUS. See Sea Horse. 

HIF^OCRAS (from Fr. hippooras, hypocras, 
from Lat. Hippocrates, Gk. *lTnroKpdr7]s, Hip- 
pokratis, a famous Greek physician). An aro- 
matic medicated cordial, formerly much used in 
Great Britain. It was made of spiced wine, 
-mixed with sugar, lemon, aromatic tincture, or 
other ingredients. 

HIPPOC'RATES (Lat., from Gk. *lvTro KpdrTjs, 
Hippokrates) (c.460-357 b.c.). A Greek physi- 
cian, the most celebrated of antiquity and justly 
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called “’the father of medicine.” He was the son 
of Heraclides, also a physician, and belonged to 
the family of the Aselepiadse, being either the. 
nineteenth or seventeenth in descent from iEscu- 
lapius. His mother, Phsenarete, was said to be 
descended from Hercules. He was born in the 
island of Cos. He is said to have been instructed 
in medicine by his father and by Herodicus, and 
in philosophy by Georgias of Leontini, the soph- 
ist, and Democritus of Abdera, whom he after- 
ward cured of insanity. After spending some 
time in traveling through different parts of 
Greece, he settled and practiced his profession 
at Cos and finally died at Larissa in Thessaly. 
He is said to have passed the age of 100. We 
know little more of his personal history than 
that he was highly esteemed as a physician and 
an author, and that he raised the medical school 
of Cos to a very high reputation. His works 
were studied and quoted by Plato. Various 
stories are recorded of him by Greek writers, 
which are undoubtedly fabulous; and legends re- 
garding him are found in the works of Arabic 
writers, who term him Bukrat, while the Euro- 
pean story-tellers of the Middle Ages celebrate 
him under the name of Ypocras. The works 
bearing the name of Hippocrates, and termed 
the Hippocratic collection, are 72 in number and 
include many treatises by his sons Thessalus and 
Draco, by his son-in-law Polybus, and by others. 
The following are considered authentic: Epidem- 
ics; Hegimen in Acute Diseases; On Air, Water, 
and Places; On Wounds of the Head; parts of 
the Aphorisms and parts of the Prognostics; 
the work on Ancie^it Medicines; Joints; Frac- 
tures; The Use of the Lever; Law; Ulcers; 
Hcemorrhoids; The Sacred Disease; Fistulce; and 
On the Duty of the Physician, as well as the 
Oath, Hippocrates divides the causes of disease 
into two principal classes — ^the first consisting ot 
the influence of seasons, climates, water, situa- 
tion, etc., and the second of more personal 
causes, such as the food and exercise of the in- 
dividual patient. His belief in the influence 
which different climates exert on the human 
constitution is very strongly expressed. He 
ascribes to this influence both the conformation 
of the body and the disposition of the mind and 
thus accounts for the difference between the 
Greek and the Asiatic., The four fluids, or hu- 
mors, of the body (blood, phlegm, yellow bile, 
and black bile) were regarded by him as the 
primary seats of disease; health was the result 
of the due combination (or crasis) of these, and 
illness was the consequence of a disturbance of 
this crasis. When a disease was proceeding fa- 
vorably, these humors underwent a certain 
change (or coction), which was the sign of re- 
turning health, as preparing the way for the 
expulsion of morbid matter, or crisis, these crises 
having a tendency to occur at definite periods, 
which were hence called “critical days.” His 
treatment of diseases was cautious and what we 
now term expectant; it consisted chiefly in at- 
tention to diet and regimen. Thus, he was the 
inventor of the humoral pathology, so long in 
vogue in medical schools. He must be judged 
by the standards of his day. A moat careful and 
keen observer and exact chronicler of symptoms, 
he was also the possessor of a remarkable mental 
equipment and a man of great nobility and 
morality. See Hifpocbattc Oath. 

The works of Hippocrates were translated at 
an early period into Arabic. They were first 
printed in a Latin translation in 1625 at Rome, 
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OaleE's commentai’ies on his works Leing of 
special value. The first Greek edition (the Al- 
dme) appeared the following year at Venice; 
an edition by Mercurialis appeared in 158S, one 
by Fcesius in 1595, and one by Van der Linden 
(still much esteemed) in 1665. An edition under 
the editorship ©f Kuhn appeared in three vol- 
umes at Ijeipzig in 1825—27. The best French 
edition is that of LittrA in 10 volumes, the first 
of which appeared in 1839 and the last in 1861. 

An excellent English translation of The Genuine 
Worhs of Hippocrates was published in 1849 in 
two volumes by Dr. Adams. 

HIPPOCRATES OP CHIOS, ki'os (e.450 
B.C,) . A Greek geometer, possibly related to the 
family of the celebrated physician. His early 
life was devoted to maritime commerce, and the 
seizure of a vessel by the Athenian customs 
called him (c.430) to Athens to obtain redress. 
Failing in Ms mission, he betook himself to the 
study of philosophy and to teaching geometry. 

He wrote the first elementary textbook on ge- 
ometry, and his name is often connected with 
the quadrature of certain figures which are com- 



monly called the limes of Hippocrates. The 
theorem is not found in the works of Hippoc- 
rates; but Pardies, in his Elemens de giometrie 
(1671), assigns it to him, and most subsequent 
writes have done the same without stopping to 
confirm the statement. Simplicius quotes Eu- 
demus as saying that Hippocrates first showed 
that similar segments of circles are proportioned 
to the squares of their bases, and the proposition 
regarding them can easily he deduced from it. 
In its simplest form the proposition, asserts that 
if semicircles be described upon the three sides 
of an isosceles triangle, as shown in the accom- 
panying figure, the area of the triangle equals 
the sum of the areas of the lunes — i.e., T = A + 
B = 2A. It is easily proved that T = A + 5 
even if the triangle is not isosceles. These prop- 
ositions on the lunes are further interesting as 
being the oldest extant specimens of geometric 
proofs by reasoning. 

Hippocrates attempted the problem of dupli- 
cating the cube and reduced it to that of finding 
two means between one line and another of 
double its length. He is also credited by Proelus 
with inventing the process of geometric reduc- 
tion, consisting in passing from one proposition 
to another, which being mastered, the one pro- 
posed necessarily follows. Consult Paul Tan- 
nery, "Hippocrate de Chios et la quadrature des 
lunules,” in the MSmoires de Bordeauw (Bor- 
deaux, 1878). 

HIP'POCBATOEC OATH. An oath taken by 
young men in the early days on entering upon 
the practice of medicine. In ancient times the 
oath was ascribed to Hippocrates and is prob- 
ably authentic. It runs as follows "I swear by 
Apollo, the physician, by .^sculapius, by Hy- 
gieia, Panacea, and all the gods and goddesses, 
that according to my ability and judgment I 


will keep this oath and stipulation: to reckon 
him who teaches me this art equally dear with 
my parents; to share my substance with him 
and to relieve his necessities if required; to 
look upon his offspring upon the same footing as 
my own brothers; and to teach them this art if 
they shall wish to learn it, without fee or stipu- 
lation; and that by precept, lecture, and by 
every other mode of instruction I will impart 
a knowledge of this art to my owm sons, to those 
of my teachers, and to disciples bound by a 
stipuiation and oath, according to the law of 
medicine, but to no others. I will follow that 
system of regimen which, according to my best 
judgment, I consider best for my patients and 
abstain from whatever is injurious. I will give 
no deadly medicine to any one if asked nor 
suggest any such counsel. Furthermore, I will 
not give to a woman an instrument to procure 
abortion. With purity and holiness will I pass 
my life and practice my art. I will not cut a 
person who is suffering with stone, but will leave 
this to be done by those who are practitioners 
of such work. Into whatever houses I enter I 
will go for the advantage of the sick and will 
abstain from every voluntary act of mischief and 
corruption, and, further, from the seduction of 
females or males, bond or free. Whatever in 
connection with my professional practice, or 
not in connection with it, I may see or laear, 
I will not divulge, holding that all such things 
should be kept secret. While I continue to keep 
this oath inviolate, may it be granted to me to 
enjoy life and the practice of my art, respected 
always by all men; but should I break through 
and violate this oath, may the reverse be my 
lot.^^ It is said that a similar oath was used 
in the Middle Ages, after the discontinuance of 
the use of the Hippocratic oath. Some medi- 
cal colleges of to-day impose a simpler obliga- 
tion in the form of an admonition and an affir- 
mation, to which the graduating class assents. 

HIPPOCBEHE, hip'po-kre'ne (Lat., from Gk. 
*l7nroKp'tjvif}, Hippokren^, horse spring, from 
tinros, hippos, horse -i- Kprfiyr], krene, spring) . A 
fountain on Mount Helicon (q.v.), about 20 
stadia above the Grove of the Muses, and, ac- 
cording to the mythical account, produced by a 
stroke from the hoof of the horse Pegasus ( q.v. ) . 
It was sacred to the Muses. It is probably 
to be identified with the Kryopegadi (cold 
spring), on the north side of the southeast 
(and highest) peak of Mount Helicon. 

HIPPODAMIA, h5p'p6-da-nii'a (Lat., from 
Gk. Tw-woSa/xcta) . 1. Daughter of CEnomaus 

(q.v.), King of Pisa in Elis, and Sterope, one of 
the Pleiades. As an oracle had declared that 
(Euomaus should be killed by his son-in-law, the 
King required that each suitor should engage 
with him in a chariot raee, from Pisa (Olympia) 
to the altar of Poseidon at Corinth. The suitor, 
with Hippodamia in hi^ chariot, was allowed 
as a handicap so much time as CEnomaus needed 
for a sacrifice to Poseidon. As his horses were 
a gift of the god, the King always caught the 
luckless suitor, whom he slew in passing 
with his spear, until Pelops (q.v.) bribed Myr- 
tilus, the King’s charioteer, to weaken the linch- 
pin, and CEnomaus was dragged to death by his 
own horses. After his victory Pelops threw Myr- 
tilus into the sea and was cursed by the drown- 
ing man for his faithlessness. Hippodamia be- 
came the wife of Pelops and the mother of Atreiis 
and Thyestes. She afterward induced them to 
murder their half brother, Chrysippus, and then 
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fled to Midea in Argolis, wliere she died. Her 
body was brought by Pelops to Olympia and in- 
terred in the sacred inclosure of the Altis, where 
she was worshiped in later times. The prepara- 
tions for the chariot race formed the subject of 
the sculptures in the east pediment of the great 
temple at Olympia. (Consult Karl Baedeker, 
Ch'eece, pp. 304-305, 4th Eng. ed., Leipzig, 1909. ) 
Hippodamia appears not infrequently on vases. 
2. The wife of Pirithous, at whose- wedding oc- 
curred the conflict between the Centaurs and 
Lapithse (q.v.). 

HIPPODAMXJS, hip-pod^h-mus (Lat., from 
Gk. *l7r7r68afios ) , OF jMiletus. A Greek architect 
of the fifth century B.C., famed as the first to 
lay out cities with broad, straight streets inter- 
secting at right angles. At the invitation of 
Pericles he laid out the Pirisus (q.v.). He went 
as architect with the colonists to Tliurii (q-v.). 
In 408 B.c, he laid out the town of Rhodes. Con- 
sult F. J. Haverfield, Ancient Town-Planning 
(Oxford, 1913). 

HIPCPO DI'ARRHY'TXTS. See Bizekta. 

HIP'PODROME (Lat. hippodromus, from 
Gk. iinrodpofios, horse-race course, from trnros, 
hippos, horse -j- 8p6fios, dromos, running, course, 
from dpapelv, dramein, to run) . The Greek name 
for the place set apart for horse and chariot 
races. The dimensions seem to have varied at 
different places. Frequently the hippodrome was 
but a level space, fitted out at the actual time of 
the races with proper turning posts. The dimen- 
sions of the hippodrome at Olympia, which ’was 
larger and far more elaborate than the ordinary 
hippodrome, have recently come to light in a 
Greek manuscript found in the old Seraglio in 
Constantinople. The total circuit was S stadia 
(about 0.95 mile), but the length of the actual 
race course was only 6 stadia. The breadth was 
about 320 feet. It is also said that pairs of 
colts made three circuits, pairs of grown horses 
or four colts made eight rounds, and the four- 
horse chariots twelve. Riding races consisted of 
but one lap ( 6 stadia ) . From about 500 to 444 B,c. 
there was a mule chariot race at Olympia. As the 
figures given above make the four-horse chariot 
race cover about 8% miles, some modern scholars 
believe that not the circuit, but merely the length 
of the hippodrome, is meant, and that therefore 
the length of the contests should be reduced one- 
half. A race of over 8 miles must have been a 
contest of endurance rather than of speed. At 
Olympia the starting was effected by means of 
the aphesis, a system of stalls arranged along 
tlie two sides of a triangle, the apex of which 
was to the right of the centre line, and appar- 
ently so arranged that the distances from the 
turning point to the angles at the base of the 
triangle were equal; a rope was stretched before 
each chariot. The start was effected by setting 
free the chariots on the extreme right and left, 
nearest the base of the triangle, and when they 
came abreast of the next two, by setting them 
free also, and so on till all were in motion. The 
total number of starters seems at times to have 
been very large, as Pindar speaks of 41 chariots 
as competing at the Pythian games, and Alci- 
biades alone sent seven chariots to Olympia; 
hence each side of the aphesis was 400 feet long. 
The aphesis does not seem to have been used 
elsewhere. The golden age of the hippodrome 
was during the Byzantine Slmpire. The blue and 
green factions in tbe hippodrome carried their 
animosity into all departments of the public 
service, and tbe Nika riots in Constantinople 


threattmcd to dethrone Justiniiiii. The site of 
the great hippodrome at Constantinople is still 
called Atmeidan (the horse place) by the Turks, 
and the line of the central barrier is marked by 
the obelisk of Theodosius, the bronze serpents 
that supported the Plat^an tripod, and the 
column erected by Constantine VII. Consult: 
G. H. A. Lehndorff, Hippodj'omos (Berlin, 1876) ; 
Ervinus Pollack, Hippodromica (Leipzig, 1890) ; 
William Smith, A Dictionary of Grech and Ro- 
man Antiquities, vol. i (3d ed., London, 1890) ; 
Wernicke and Schune, in JaJirhucJi des archao- 
logiscJien Instituts, ix (Berlin, 1894) and xii 
(ib., 1897) ; the elaborate article by A. Martin, 
‘‘Hippodromes, ’’ in Daremberg and Saglio, Dic- 
tionnaire des antiqmtes (Paris, 1897); E. N. 
Gardiner, Greeh Athletic Sports and Festivals 
(London, 1910). 

HIP^POGKIFF, or HIP'POGRYPH (from 
Fr. hippogriffe, Gk. Zinros, hippos, horse -+- Lat. 
grypJms, griffin, from Gk. ypvi^, gryps, from 
ypvTros, grypos, hook-nosed). A fabulous animal, 
represented as a -winged horse, with the head of 
a griffin, invented, probably in imitation of Peg- 
asus, by the romancers of the Middle Ages for 
the purpose of transporting their heroes through 
the air. 

HIPPOI/ITA. The Queen of the Amazons 
and the betrothed of Theseus, in Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer NigliFs Dr-eam. 

HIPPOI/YTA. See Amazons ; Hercules. 

HIPPOL'YTTTS (Lat., from Gk. TTriroXuroy) . 
In Greek legend, the son of Theseus (q.v.) and 
the Amazon Antiope, or Hippolyte, a mighty 
hunter and devoted servant of Artemis, but a 
despiser of Aphrodite, who wreaked a terrible 
vengeance on him. Brought up in Troezen, he 
was first seen by his stepmother Phaedra when 
he was a young man. She fell in love with him 
and, when he repulsed her advances, committed 
suicide, leaving a letter to Theseus accusing Hip- 
polytus of an attempt upon her virtue. (Cf. the 
similar stories told of Bellerophon and 
Peleus.) Theseus cursed Hippolytus and drove 
him from home and besought his father, Po- 
seidon, to avenge him. Poseidon sent a sea mon- 
ster, who frightened the horses of Hippolytus, as 
be was driving along tbe shore near Troezen, so 
that they ran away and dragged him to his 
death. Hippolytus was worshiped at Troezen. 
One version of the Hippolytus story told how 
Artemis persuaded Aselepius to restore her fa- 
vorite to life, and this led the Romans to identify 
him with the deity Virbius of Aricia. The story 
of Hippolytus is best known to us through tbe 
Hippolytus of Euripides (the extant Hippolytus 
is the later of two plays on the subject by Eurip- 
ides), which has been imitated by Seneca in his 
Hippolytus and by Racine in his Phedre, Con- 
sult: Euripides, Eippolytos, edited by Wilamo- 
witz-Mdllendorf (Berlin, 1891), and Harry (Bos- 
ton, 1899) : Kalkmann, De Hippolytis Euripideis 
(Bonn, 1882). On the numerous representa- 
tions, especially on sarcophagi, consult: August 
Kalkmann, “Ueber Darstellungen der Hippoly- 
tos-Sage,” in the Archdologische Zeitung, xli 
(Berlin, 1883) ; Karl Robert, Antike Sarkophag- 
reliefs, ii (ib., 1902) ; J. E. Harry, Introduction 
to his edition, pp. xxxviii-xlv. For interpreta- 
tion of the myth, consult Harry, pp. xxxiv- 
x xxvii. 

BXPPOIiYTTTS. The name of several saints 
and martyrs of the early Church, of whom the 
most interesting flourished in the early part of 
the third century. Although a very prominent 
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man in liis day, the known facts of his life are 
few. He was of Greek ancestry and possibly 
born in Rome, became a presbyter of Rome un- 
der Bisliop Zepkyrinus ( lf)9~217 ’ ) , and attracted 
attention by his great learning. He headed a 
party in apposition to Zephyrinus and especially 
to his successor Calixtus, and was chosen by it 
their Bishop. But as his opposition was prob- 
ably mostly personal and on questions of policy, 
when Urban I succeeded Calixtus, he was recon- 
ciled with the Roman church. However, in 235 
he went into exile in Sardinia with Pontianus, 
Urban^s successor, and died there. The bodies 
of both were brought back to Rome for burial. 
He is a saint in the Roman calendar, and his 
day is August 13. He was a voluminous author, 
hut his works are now known only by fragments. 
Of these the most interesting is the so-called 
Pkilosophoumena, formerly attributed to Origen, 
but now thought to be the first book of a work 
by Hippolytus, The Refutation of All the Here- 
siee. A manuscript giving books iv-x, previously 
unknown, was discovered at Mount Athos ^ in 
1842. In them Hippolytus gave details which 
threw new light upon his life. This manuscript 
was first printed in its entirety by Emmanuel 
Miller (Oxford, 1851), who, however, attributed 
it to Origen. Baron Bunsen "was the first (1852) 
to assign it to Hippolytus. Hippolytus’ works 
are given in Migne, Patrol. Orceca, x, and much 
better by Bonwetsch and Archelis (Leipzig, 1897 
et seq.); they are translated in Ante-Nicene 
Fathers^ v. Consult: C. K. J. Bunsen, Hippoly- 
tm <md his Age (London, 1852) ; Hans Achelis, 
**Hippolytstudien,” in Teo^te und Untersuohun- 
gen (Leipzig, 1897); K J. Neumann, Hippoly- 
tus von Rom in seiner Stellung siu Staat und 
Welt (ib-, 1901); A. d^Ales, La theologie de 
Saint Hippolyte (Paris, 190G). 

HIPPOLYTUS, Canons of. A book of ec- 
clesiastical instructions, written in Greek, but 
now known in an Arabic version from a Coptic 
translation, which ascribes it to “Hippolytus, 
chief of the bishops of Rome.” While this 
authorship is doubtful, the book probably be- 
longs to the third century and may have taken 
its present form in Egypt. It is connected with 
a group of works whose nucleus is the Egyptian 
Church Order, This book exists in Coptic and 
Ethiopie and is expanded in the Syriac Testa- 
ment of the Lord and in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, a compilation from about the end of the 
fourth century. The Canons of Hippolytus and 
the Egyptian Church Order are evidently related, 
but which is the basis of the other has been dis- 
puted. The growing opinion, however, is that 
the Canons o/ Hippolytus is the earlier collec- 
tion. The importance of these works lies in 
their aid in reconstructing the life and order 
of the early Church. The Canons contain direc- 
tions for the ordination of the orders of the 
clergy, for the admission of converts to the 
Church, for the Eucharist and its preceding fast, 
for the visitation of the sick, for worship in the 
church and in private, and for the life of the 
ordinary Christian and of the ascetic. They 
show the progress ritualism and asceticism had 
made in the Church, but also lay stress on moral 
life and personal religion. Consult: Achelis, in 
Teofte und Untersuclvungen, vol. vi (Leipzig, 
1891 ) ; Punk, Die aposfolischen Gonstitutionen 
(Rottenburg, 1891) ; Riedel, Kirchenrechtsquelle 
des Patriarohats Aleaxundrien (Leipzig, 1900) ; 
O’Leary, The Apostolic Constitutions a/nd Cog- 
nate Documents (London, 1906). 


HIPPOMANE, liip-pom'a-ne. S<‘e Manchi- 

NEEL, 

HIPPOM'EUON (Lat., from Gk. 'linropedojv) . 
In Greek mythology, the son of Aristoniachus 
of Argos, and one of the seven leaders in the 
expedition against Thebes, in which he was killed 
by Ismarus. Consult .Eschylus, Seven against 
Thehes, 475 ff. See Seven against Thebes. 

HIPPOM'ENES (Lat., from Gk. , 

The son of -Magareus and descendant of Posei- 
don. He was the lover of the Boeotian damsel 
Atalanta. See Atalanta, 1. 

HIPPO'HAX (Lat., from Gk. TirTr^m^). A 
Greek poet of the sixth century B.o. ; next to 
Archilochus and Simonides, the greatest iambic 
poet of Greece. Expelled from Ephesus about 
642 B.O. by the tyrant Athenagoras, he took ref- 
uge in Clazomense. There his deformed figure* 
and malicious disposition exposed him to the 
caricature of the Chian sculptors Bupalus (q.v.) 
and Athenis; but he avenged himself by issuing 
against them a series of such bitter satires that 
tradition says they hanged themselves. These 
are in thought and execution inferior to the 
similar works of his predecessor, Archilochus. 
His coarseness of thought and feeling, his rude 
vocabulary, his want of charm and taste, and his 
numerous allusions to matters of merely local 
interest make him a unique figure in Greek lit- 
erature. He invented epic parody; the four 
opening lines of his parody on the Iliad have 
been preserved in Athenceus (p. 698 f.). lie also 
invented the choliamhic or Hipponactcan meas- 
ure, in which a trochee or spondee is substituted 
for the final iambus in an iambic trimeter. 
(See Versification, Greek and Latin: lamhio 
Rhythms.) The substitution of the trochee or 
spondee for the final iambus gives to the verse, 
at least at times, a limping or halting effect, 
which adds much to the force of verse scornful 
in itself. The. fragments of the poems of Hippo- 
nax are edited by Bergk, Poetce Lyrici Greed, vol. 
ii (Leipzig, 1914). Consult Ohrist-Schmid, Ge- 
schichte der griesohen Litter atur (2 vols., 5th 
ed., Munich, 1908-13). 

HIPPOPH'AGY (from Gk. Iwiro^dyos, hip- 
pophagos, horse eating, from ittwos, hippos, horse 
-f- ipay^lv, phagein, to eat) . The eating of horse- 
flesh. That semicivilized nations eat horseflesh 
is well known. 

In 1855 and 1856 there was a good deal of dis- 
cussion in Paris relative to the formal intro- 
duction of horseflesh into the meat markets, 
and some of the more enthusiastic advocates of 
the plan formed themselves into a society. 
French skill was exercised abundantly in dis- 
guising the somewhat coarse taste and odor of 
horseflesh. 

In 1866 there was official recognition of the 
introduction 'of this kind of food into the market 
under such restrictions as were deemed suitable. 
The prefect of the Seine issued an ordinance in 
June of that year, recognizing horseflesh as 
human food, establishing special slaughterhouses 
or abattoirs for slaying horses under specific 
regulations. The animals were to be killed by 
those specially appointed in presence of a veter- 
inary inspector, who was also to stamp or seal 
every joint of meat after inspection. All res- 
taurateurs who used horseflesh were to acquaint 
their customers with the fact. During the 
French International Exhibition of 1867 some of 
the humbler restaurants of Paris made great 
use of horseflesh; and during the siege of Paris, 
in 1870-71, horseflesh was extensively used aa 
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food. At the present time the eating of horse- 
flesh is not at all uncommon in European coun- 
tries. It is very largely employed in the 
manufacture of sausages, and in Paris there are 
a considerable number of places where the meat 
of horses, mules, and donkeys is for sale. Tiie 
objection to the use of good horseflesh for food is 
wholly sentimental, and its cheap price is of 
great advantage. 

HIP'POPOT^AMUS (Lat., from Gk, tTnroTrdra- 
fMos, hippopotamosj river horse, from IVttos, hip- 
pos, horse + worafios, potamos, river). A huge, 
thick-skinned, almost aquatic, kind of mammal 
of tropical Africa, two living genera and many 
fossil species of which constitute the family Hip- 
popotamidse. This family is closely allied to the 
swine, and it would be more nearly accurate to 
call them river hogs rather than river hoises. 
They differ from the swine and peccaries, how- 
ever, in having a broad rounded muzzle, with 
the nostril superior and no trace of a terminal 
disk (see Swine) ; in having all the toes touch 
the ground and nearly equal in size; in the con- 
tinual growth of the lower incisor teeth; and in 
other anatomical details. The family seems al- 
ways to have been confined to the Old World; hut 
remains of various species have been found in 
the Upper Tertiary rocks of Burma and Algeria, 
and others, nearer the modern type, in the Plio- 
cene and later formations of India and of south- 
ern Europe. "Within the historic period, at least, 
the hippopotami have been restricted to Africa 
— unless one may believe, from biblical refer- 
ences to the behemoth ( q.v. ) , that it has inhab- 
ited Palestine since the origin of tradition — 
where it seems to have occupied all the larger 
lakes and rivers until locally exterminated by 
man. Anciently it possessed the whole Kile and 
was killed by the early Egyptians by means of 
harpoons; but for centuries none have been seen 
below the cataracts. When white settlements 
began at the Cape of Good Hope, “hippos’^ lived 
in the most southern of African rivers, but grad- 
ually disappeared, until now the upper Limpopo 
marks the southern boundary of their habitat. 
They are likely to die out of the East African 
rivers speedily, but the endless marshes of the 
upper Kile and its tributaries and the vast 
swamps and waterways of the Congo basin will 
preserve the animal indefinitely. These remarks 
refer to the familiar species {Hippopotamus 
amphihiits ) , in addition to which a species, 
placed in a genus of its own {Chceropsis) , small 
in size and more swinelike in appearance, is 
found in Liberia. 

The Common Hippopotamus. This is, next 
to the elephant, the bulkiest of land mammals. 
Old males are from 12 to 14 or more feet long, 
stand nearly 4 feet high at the shoulder, and 
weigh about four tons. The body is elongated, 
barrel-shaped, and the belly nearly touches the 
ground, while the swollen, ugly head seems too 
heavy even for the massive neck, and the ani- 
mals, when out of the water, usually rest the 
chin upon each other or some support. The body 
is carried upon short piglike legs, having four toes 
upon each foot, each covered with a round black 
hoof and resting fiat upon the ground, but con- 
nected by webs. The skin is two inches thick in 
some places, is spongy, like that of a walrus, 
rough, warty and covered with a network of fine 
wrinkles, and it varies in color in the male from 
dark leather brown to bluish gray, more or less 
spotted. The females usually are of lighter tint, 
and both sexes are lighter on the belly. The skin 
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is naked except for the biistles on the muzzle, 
and a few tufts of short hair upon the sides of 
the head and neck and on the ears and tail. It 
contains a great quantity of an oily substance 
which exudes from the pores; and under excite- 
ment this flows out copiously and is tinctured 
with blood, producing the “'bloody sweat’’ for 
which this beast is famous. The tail is short 
and laterally compressed. 

Habits and Food. The hippopotamus is most 
at home in the water, and aquatic vegetation is 
its natural fare. To this its organization has 
become particularly adapted. It swims well, 
makes long excursions, sometimes into open 
water, and even goes some distance out into the 
salt estuaries of rivers. It is able to dive 
quickly, but its ordinary method of submergence 
is quietly to sink to the bottom, where it is said 
that it may walk about, browsing, for several 
minutes. To this end not only its nostrils but 
its small ears are closed by sphincter muscles, 
keeping out the water; and its infolded lips 
prevent an inrush of water in feeding. The nos- 
trils and eyes are so high that it need only ex- 
pose an unnoticeable fraction of the face in 
order to breathe and look about, while its entire 
body is safely hidden beneath the surface. The 
peculiar dentition and digestive organs have 
reference to this manner of life and to a diet of 
coarse herbage. The enormous mouth, which 
may open to the extent of 4 feet, is furnished 
with numerous ivory-capped grinders, and with 
powerful rooting and biting teeth in front. The 
larger teeth are the tusks or canines, which are 



curved backu^ard and have their ends obliquely 
leveled off by mutual attrition. These tusks 
and the incisor teeth continue to grow during 
the life of the Animal, and their points turn 
downward. In this respect these teeth differ 
from the pig’s, which form roots. 

The hippopotamus cuts grass or corn as if it 
were done with a scythe, or bites 'with its strong 
teeth a stem of considerable thickness neatly 
through; it also tears up the marsh growth by 
means of its great tusks. Its food consists 
chiefly of the plants “which gro-w in shallow 
waters and about the margins of lakes and 
rivers; and probably it renders no unimportant 
service in preventing slow streams from being 
choked up by the luxuriance of tropical vegeta- 
tion. It often, however, leaves the water, chiefly 
by night, to feed on the banks and makes inroads 
on cultivated fields, devouring and trampling the 
crops. As considerable quantities of such fare 
must be consumed in order to obtain s'ofiQcient 
nutrition, the hippopotamus possesses an enor- 
mous stomach, the axial length of which is 11 
feet, “while the greater curvature measures 16 
feet. It fills nearly the entire length of the 
body and is divided into three distinct compart- 
ments, of which the third is cylindrical, with the 
pylorus almost in the pelvis. It is mainly 
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in tliis third compartment that assimilation 
occurs. 

These beasts are gregarious; herds of 12 or 
20 gather where food is plentiful, and they seem 
to remain in one locality all their lives unless 
much disturbed. During the day they lie hid- 
den, usually asleep, on some marshy islet and 
betray their presence, if at aH, by their snorting, 
coughing, or grunting, which in anger becomes a 
hoarse roar. It is at night that they are most 
active, feed most, and leave the water to graze 
on shore or invade neighboring fields of millet 
and the like. Their excursions sometimes ex- 
tend 7 or 8 miles in a night, and regular paths 
are trodden through the waterside jungle, in 
which the negroes dig pits or arrange deadfalls 
for the capture of the animal. Usually only one 
offspring is born annually, after a gestation of 
seven and a half months. The mother takes it 
into the water immediately, but, as it is un- 
able to swim, supports it upon her neck until it 
learns how to take care of itself; she also pro- 
tects it most assiduously, not only from croco- 
diles and other enemies, but from the rage of the 
males, who will kill infants unless prevented. 
The young nurse under water and continue to 
grow for five years, after which they may live 
25 or more years. 

Though the brain of this animal is very small 
and its life a dull one, it is by no means stupid. 
It quickly learns, when much hunted, not to ex- 
pose itself nor to indulge in a whalelike snort 
when it rises to breathe. Its scent apparently 
is very keen and its vigilance great. Captives 
learn the names and faces, voices and customs, 
of their keepers and exhibit much general intel- 
ligence. They are naturally very timid, yet cu- 
rious, and subject to fits of panic or rage. 
Hence small boats are always endangered by 
going near them, and even large steamboats have 
been attacked. A wounded or enraged hippopot- 
amus is regarded by sportsmen as perhaps the 
most dangerous beast to be encountered. Pure 
malice seems frequently to dictate their actions. 
The natives more often get them by strategy 
than by bold attack. The negroes eat the flesh 
and fat and make some use of the hide. By 
white men the animals are shot mainly for sport 
and near the coast for the sake of the hide, out 
of which coverings for handles (shrunk on), bull 
whips, and polishing wheels are^ made; also for 
the ivory of the great canine teeth, which some- 
times exceed 30 inches in length; but this ivory 
is not so much valued now as it was early in 
the nineteenth century, when it was in demand 
for the making of artificial teeth. 

The Pygmy or Liberian Hippopotamus. 
Concerning this small species not much is known. 
It appears to be restricted to the Guinea coast 
and to be much less aquatic than its large rela- 
tive. It wanders and seeks its food in swampy 
woods, after the manner of a pig, but never 
gathers in herds. It is about 6 feet long, 2% 
feet tall, and weighs from 400 to 600 pounds. 
In color it is bluish black along the back, paling 
gradually to greenish white on the ventral parts. 
The fact that it sometimes has only one pair of 
incisor teeth, instead of two, in the lower jaw, 
has led to its being placed in a separate genus 
{Ghceropsis) . 

In 1912 three of these exceedingly rare animals 
were received alive at the New York Zoological 
Park, where in 1914 they were living in good 
health. For a full account of these, consult Hor- 
naday and Scbomburgk, Zoological flocietg .Btirlle- 
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tin (New York, 1912), also G. Rensham, Natural 
Historg Essays (London, 1904). 

Fossils. Remains of the hippopotamus have 
been found in the Pliocene and Pleistocene de- 
posits of India, Burma, Algeria, and Europe. 
Hippopotami roamed in herds over England not 
very long before the period of the earliest human 
occupation, and the remains of individuals of all 
sizes have been found in the gravels near Cam- 
bridge. Remains of dwarf species, associated 
with those of dwarf elephants, are found in the 
cave -and fissure deposits of the islands of Sicily 
and Malta. No remains of fossil hippopotami 
have yet been found in America. 

Bibliography. Consult general works, espe- 
cially Wright, Standard Natural History, vol. v 
( Boston, 1885 ) ; Oakley and Boyd-Dawkins in 
GasselVs Natural History, vol. ii (New York, 
1884) ; also writings of African explorers and 
sportsmen, especially Livingstone, Gordon-Cum- 
miiig, and Speke; also Georg Schweinfurth, 
Heart of Africa (London, 1873) ; Emil Holub, 
Seven Years in South Africa (ib., 1881) ; S. W. 
Baker, Wild Beasts and their Ways (ib., 1890) ; 
Richard ‘Lydekker, Game Animals of Africa 
(ib., 1908) ; Roosevelt and Heller, Life-Histories 
of African Game Animals (New York, 1914). 

See Plate of Tapirs and Hippopotamus; and 
Colored Plate of Pachyderms. 

HIP'PO BE'GITTS. See Hippo. 

HIPPOTH'OON (Lat., from Gk. YTrirodouv), 
The hero of the Attic tribe Hippothoontis. He 
was the son of Poseidon and Alope, the daughter 
of Cercyon of Eleusis, and was exposed as a new- 
born infant, but was suckled by a mare and 
brought up by shepherds. When Theseus over- 
came and killed Cercyon, he transferred the gov- 
ernment to HippothoSn. 

HIPPU'BIC ACID (from Gk. I'ttttos, hippos, 
horse + ofipov, ouron, urine), CHoNH ( C0H5OO ) - 
COOH. A compound of great interest, both to 
the chemist and to the physiologist. It derives 
its name from its having been first discovered 
in the urine of the horse, and that fluid, or the 
renal secretion of the cow, affords us the best 
and readiest means of obtaining it. The fresh 
urine is boiled with a slight excess of milk of 
lime and filtered; the filtrate is evaporated to a 
small volume, cooled, and acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid, when hippuric acid separates out 
in the form of fine needle-like crystals. It may 
be purified by dissolving it in hot water, passing 
a stream of chlorine gas into the solution, and 
filtering hot. When obtained by a process of 
slow crystallization, the crystals of hippuric 
acid are moderately large, at first colorless, but 
subsequently becoming milk-white four-sided 
prisms, which are devoid of odor, but have a 
faintly bitter taste. They dissolve readily in 
boiling water and in spirit, but are only spar- 
ingly soluble in cold water and in ether. The 
melting point of the pure acid is 187.5® C. 
( 369.5 ® F. ) . Its chemical name is benzoyl-amino- 
acetic acid, and it may be prepared artificially 
from benzoic acid, CeHsCOOH, and glycine, 
CHoNHoCOOH. When boiled with strong min- 
eral acids, hippuric acid takes up water and 
splits up again into its chemical components, 
benzoic acid and glycine. It is a normal con- 
stituent of the urine of the horse, cow, sheep, 
goat, hare, elephant, etc., and most probably is 
to be found in the urine of all vegetable feeders. 
In normal human urine, if the food is an ordi- 
nary mixed diet it occurs in very small {quan- 
tity, bxit is increased by an exclusively vegetable 
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diet and in the well-known disease diabetes. 
Although hippuric acid usually occurs in mere 
traces in human urine, we can artificially pro- 
duce it at will in the body and cause it to be 
eliminated in comparatively large quantity. If 
we swallow benzoic acid, it seems to take up the 
elements of glycine in its passage through the 
system and thus to form hippuric acid, which 
appears abundantly in the urine. Hippuric acid 
is formed in the animal body not only from 
benzoic acid itself but from any substance that 
may be readily transformed into benzoic acid. 
Some such substances are contained in grass, 
hay, and in many berries, and are also found 
among the products of the putrefaction of pro- 
teids, especially those of vegetable origin. In 
carnivora the "formation of hippuric acid has 
been shown to take place chiefly in the kidneys; 
in the herbivora, however, benzoic acid is largely 
transformed into hippuric acid even if the kid- 
neys have been removed. In birds the ingestion 
of benzoic acid causes the formation, not of hip- 
purie, but of oenanthylic acid. The hippuric acid 
which occurs in the" animal organism exists in 
combination with bases, chiefly as hippurate of 
sodium and hippurate of calcium. The last- 
named salt can be obtained by the mere evapora- 
tion of the urine of the horse. As shown by 
Dehn in 1908, the presence of hippuric acid in 
urine may be demonstrated by adding enough of 
a solution of sodium hypobromite to color the 
urine yellow; if hippuric acid is present, a char- 
acterise brownish-red precipitate is formed. 

HIP'PXJBITG:i>.ffi (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from 
Gk. iinrovpis, hippouris, horse-tailed, from Avttos, 
hippos, horse -|- o^pd, oura, tail). A family of 
pelecypods, representing the most extreme devel- 
opment of the highly aberrant branch of the 
Budistse. In this family, which is typically rep- 
resented by the genus Hippurites, the lower valve 
has become a cylindroconic body, attached by the 
apex, of columnar appearance, through "deep 
sutures representing the anal, branchial, and 
ligamentary inflections. The other valve is de- 
veloped into a flat cover, bearing three long 
toothlike processes, which fit so closely into cor- 
responding sockets of the lower shell that they 
are difficult to prepare. The living chamber of 
the animal is extremely small, since the lower 
valve is filled with a porcelaneous white inner 
layer that forms septa and interseptal spaces, as 
in a eephalopod, Gftie shells of Hippurites reach 
a meter or more in length, and like the other 
Budistse they occur in vast numbers in the !Middle 
and Upper Cretaceous beds of the Mediterranean 
countries and of western Asia and became ex- 
tinct at the end of Cretaceous time. An Amer- 
ican form is Eippurvtes harretia, which is found 
in the Cretaceous of Jamaica and Guatemala. 
See Budist.®; Pelecypoda. 

HIPtTBINA, e-poo'r^-nfi'. ^ A tribe of the 
middle Purus of western Brazil, one of the most 
warlike on the river, and estimated at perhaps 
2500 souls. They live in long, low houses, built 
of converging poles, and use poisoned arrows 
with heads notched so as to break off in the 
wound. They wear only the breechcloth, but are 
clean and self-respecting. 

HIBABO, h§-ra^d5 (in old books Pibando). 
An island in the northwest of the entrance to 
the Bay of Omura, off the coast of Hizen, Japan, 
with a capital of the same name containing 
10,600 inhabitants. It was made famous in the 
sixteenth century as the place of welcome to the 
Portuguese (the first foreigners to visit Japan), 


and later, in 1000, to the Dutch, and in 1009 to 
the English, Prom 1609 to 1611 the English, 
and from 1609 to 1640 the Butch, had a trading 
station here, the latter in 1640 being trans- 
ferred to the little artificial island of Deshima 
(q.v.) at J^'agasaki. Consult The Diary of 
Richard Cocks (Hakluyt Society, London, 1883). 

HICK. AM, or HTUBAM (perhaps an abbrevia- 
tion of Ahirani, brother of the High One, or, 
Ahi is exalted). 1. King of Tyre. He is repre- 
sented as David’s friend and ally and assisted 
him in tiie building of his palace by contribu- 
tions of timber and labor (2 Sam. v. 11; 1 
Chron. xiv. 1 ) . Upon Solomon’s accession Hiram 
sent cedar and other timber and skilled work- 
men for the building of the temple, in return 
for which Solomon paid a yearly tribute (1 
Kings V. 1-12). The two kings remained con- 
stant friends, and Hiram supplied Solomon wdth 
a navy (1 Kings ix. 26-28, x. 22). Hiram 
waged a successM war against Cyprus and forti- 
fied the island of Tyre. The question has been 
raised whether the same King of Tyre could 
have been the contemporary of both David and 
Salomon, both of whom had long reigns. If we 
assume, however, that David undertook his 
building operations during the latter part of his 
reign, there is no reasonable ground for doubt; 
though it is, of course, possible that for David’s 
reign we should substitute the name of Abibaal, 
the father of Hiram. 2. According to 1 Kings 
vii. 13 et seq., a Tyrian artificer who was sent 
by Hiram, the King of Tyre, to assist in the 
building of Solomon’s temple. 

HIBAM COLLEGE. A coeducational insti- 
tution of higher education at Hiram, Ohio, 
founded in 1850 as the Western Beserve Eclectic 
Institute, of which James A. Garfield was a 
student, teacher, and principal. It became a 
college in 1867 and had, in 1014, 242 students, 
of whom 233 were enrolled in the college proper, 
the preparatory school having been discontinued 
in 1911. The library contains about 13,000 vol- 
umes. The equipment includes women’s dormi- 
tories, observatory and telescope, museum, gpn- 
nasium, athletic field, and laboratories. Besides 
dwellings, the college owns six buildings wholly 
de-voted to college purposes. The endowment 
fund is about $300,000. The president in 1914 
was Miner Lee Bates, A.M., Ph.D. 

HIBE, E. and L. de la. See La Hibe. 

HIBE-PUBCHASE AGBEBMENT. A con- 
tract which combines the elements of hiring and 
of sale of a chattel. Its usual form is the hir- 
ing of a chattel to a would-be purchaser, the 
purchase price to be paid in fixed installments, 
the chattel continuing to be the property of the 
vendor until the last installment is paid. The 
real object of the transaction being the sale 
of the property, it is more frankly described by 
the title which it usually bears in the United 
States, of an installment sale; but the hiring 
provision, which preserves the title in the ven- 
dor, while at the same time giving the purchaser 
the possession and use of the property, is legally 
binding and is sustained by the courts. This 
feature of the agreement takes it out of the 
category of contracts of sale and exempts it 
from the operation of the Bills of Sale acts 
in England and the United States which require 
registration of such contracts. The form of a 
hire-purchase agreement is sometimes employed 
as a cover for a contract of sale or a loan on 
the security of chattels, and the court will look 
into the real nature of the transaction to de- 
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termine whether it is what it purports to be, 
viz., a real contract of hiring with an option of 
purchase, or a sale, mortgage, or pledge. Under 
the terms of the agreement the lender or vendor 
is generally permitted to retake the chattel on 
default of payment of an installment when^ it 
falls due, the" payments previously made being 
retained by the lessor as compensation for the 
hire of the property. The hardships which often 
result from such default have led to attempts 
to avoid the forfeiture or to secure for the de- 
faulting hirer a further period^ of redemption, 
but these efforts have met with no success. 
Where the agreement ‘is found to be in reality a 
hire and purchase agreement and not a mort- 
gage or pledge, it is invariably enforced in 
accordance with its terms. More difficult ques- 
tions present themselves where the hire-purchase 
agreement contemplates the annexation of the 
chattels to the freehold of the hirer or pur- 
chaser, as where machinery is sold to a manu- 
facturer, or plumbing to a builder for installa- 
tion in a building under an agreement that the 
articles are to remain the property of the vendor 
until paid for. Such a transaction is more in 
the nature of a sale and purchase-money mort- 
gage than of a hiring agreement, but it is never- 
theless sustained by the courts in accordance 
with its terms. See Bailment; Hiring; Sale. 

HIBIHG. A transaction whereby the owner 
of a chattel transfers its possession to another 
under an agreement by the latter, known as the 
hirer, to pay a specified sum for the use of the 
same, the goods to he returned to the owner or 
lender at a specified time or on demand. Hiring 
a chattel is a recognized form of bailment, vest- 
ing in the bailee, the hirer, the complete right 
of possession during the period of the bailment 
and imposing on him certain definite obligations 
as to the use of the property bailed and the de- 
gree of care to be exercised by him while it is 
under his control. His possession is exclusive 
during such period and may not be interfered 
with, either by the bailor or by any one else, 
without subjecting the wrongdoer, even if the 
owner, to an action of trespass or of trover at 
the instance of the bailee. In the meantime the 
owner, having parted with the possession and the 
right to 'the possession of the chattel, is de- 
prived of the right to maintain any possessory 
action (replevin, trespass, or trover) against a 
third person who may interfere with, injure, or 
destroy the property, though he may, if the act 
of such wrongdoer results in permanent injury 
to the chattel, sue him in an action on the 
case for the injury to his so-called reversionary 
interest. As against the bailee, the owner can 
never maintain trespass, though for a wanton 
destruction, sale, or other act of conversion com- 
mitted by the latter, which has the effect of ter- 
minating the bailment and thus of reviving the 
owner’s right of possession, he may have an 
action of trover. Indeed, any unwarranted use 
or abuse of the property by the bailee gives the 
owner the immediate right to demand its return 
and, if the demand be refused, to vindicate’ his 
right by an action of trover. 

The bailee is bound to exercise ordinary care, 
such as a prudent man exercises in the case of 
his own property, and at the end of the bailment 
to restore the property to the owner without 
unnecessary delay. He is not liable for ordi- 
nary wear and tear, nor for injury or destruction 
caused, by inevitable accident or resulting from 
the wron^ul acts of others which could not in 


the exercise of ordinary care have been pre- 
vented by him. If the article when returned is 
not in good condition, the law places in the 
bailee the duty of showing that its impairment 
of value was not due to his fault under the 
rule of liability above laid down. See Bail- 
ment; Trespass; Trover. 

HIKLAS (h^rTas) HOBhT, The. A long, 
blue, silver-rimmed drinking horn, mentioned in 
a Welsh poem of the same name, written by 
Owain, Prince of Powys, in the twelfth century. 

HIBH, 6rn, Gustave Adolphe (1815-90). 
A French physicist, born at Logelbach, near Col- 
mar. When he was 19, he entered his grand- 
father’s cotton factory as dye chemist; after- 
ward he acted as engineer (1842) and began his 
valuable researches on mechanics and especially 
on heat. He was made a member of the French 
Academy of Science in 1867, in 1880 founded a 
meteorological observatory near Colmar, and 
later devoted himself to astronomy. Him was 
educated in the shop, and his works are marked 
by much practical criticism of mere academic 
theory. They include: TMorie mScanigue de la 
chaleur (3d ed., 1875-76) ; Analyse de Vunwers 
(1869); Memoire sur les anneaux de Satiime 
(1872); Les pandynamomeires (1876); Btude 
sur une classe particuHere de touriillons (1878) ; 
Recherohes experimentales sur les relations entre 
la resistance de Vair et sa temperature (1882) ; 
La vie future et la science moderne (1882) ; 
Constitution de Vespace celeste (1889). 

HIBB*, Yej 5 (1870- ). A Finnish edu- 

cator and writer on aesthetics. He was born in 
Villmanstrand and was educated at th^ Univer- 
sity of Helsingfors, where he became professor 
of aesthetics and of modern literature in 1898. 
His works, of great importance for aesthetic 
theory and for their presentation of primitive 
art, include: Forstudier Ull en Konstfilosofi 
(1896); Puehlo Folkens KonstUf (1901); The 
Origins of Art (1900; in Swedish, 1902; in 
German, 1904); Det heliga Skrinet (1909; in 
English, The Sacred Shrine, 1912), a study of 
the art and poetry of the Catholic church; Det 
estetiska Lifvet (1913). 

HIBOSAKI, he'r6-sa'k$. A town of Japan, 
situated in the northern part of Hondo, 22 miles 
by rail from Asmori (Map: Japan, G 3). It 
contains ruins of an old castle and a museum. 
The chief product is lacquered ware. Pop., 
1898, 34,771; 1908, 37,487. 

HIBOSHIGE, he'rd-she'g^, Ando (1797- 
1858). A Japanese landscape painter for color 
printing from wood blocks, of the Vhiyoe ( Popu- 
lar) school. He was born of a Samurai family in 
Yeddo (Tokyo), and when only 10 years old 
painted the procession of the embassy from the 
Kiu-Kiu (Loo-choo) islands in such a lifelike 
manner and with such good colors as to attract 
attention. At 15 he sought instruction from 
Toyokuni, who had so many pupils that he re- 
fused him. But Toyohiro received him, and in 
reco^ition of this the pupil assumed the name 
of Hiroshige in place of his original name of To- 
kutaro. On his teacher’s death, in 1828, he 
opened his own studio, but, on account of the 
popularity of Toyokuni’s prints of actors and 
figure groups, had -a hard struggle. His first 
great success was with pictures of the Tokaido, 
the wonderful highway between Yeddo and Ky- 
oto. These and other landscapes by him were 
so much admired that soon many other artists 
forsook the fi^re school and imitated him. 
What brings Hiroshige close to us of the Occi- 
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dent is that his method of representation shows 
European influence, though his work remains 
always completely Japanese. He observes the 
rules of perspective to a certain extentj as- 
pires to correct composition, with proper ad- 
justment of foreground and background; and 
his designs have both inner unity and outer 
finality, as contrasted with those of the Chinese, 
which seem to float in the air. While his tech- 
nique is of architectural precision, he always 
sees nature with his own eyes and renders with 
his brush the mood of a landscape seen in a 
certain light and from a certain point of view. 
In the Metropolitan Museum, iNTew York, are 
important prints by Hiroshige from the Francis 
Lathrop and other collections. One of his pupils 
took the name of Hiroshige II, another, that of 
Hiroshige III. Consult: E. F. Fenollosa, The 
Masters of XJhioye (Hew York, 1896) ; Wolde- 
mar von Seidlitz, History of Japanese Colour- 
Prints (ib., 1910); Amsden-Happer, The Heri- 
tage of Hiroshige (San Francisco, 1912), 

HIROSHIMA, he'ro'sh^-ma. The capital of 
the Japanese Province of Aki and of the Prefec- 
ture of Hiroshima, situated at the south'west 
end of Hondo, about 3 miles inland (Map: 
Japan, 0 6). It lies in a beautiful region at 
the foot of a hill and contains a number of fine 
temples, a park, and tea houses. Opposite the 
city is situated the sacred island of Miyajima, 
or Itsukushima, with its celebrated Shinto tem- 
ple. Commercially Hiroshima is considered the 
most important place west of Kobe and forms 
the centre of the trade in lacquered ware, 
bronze, and other objects of art. Pop., 1898, 
122,306; 1908, 142,763. 

HIRPIHI, hgr-pi'n£ (from Sabine Mrpus, 
wolf). A people of ancient Italy, who inhabited 
the southern portion of Samnium. They have 
been considered by some authorities as merely 
a Samnite tribe. (See Italic Lazs^guages, The 
Italic Dialects in Detail; Sam^'ITES.) By others 
they are looked upon as an independent nation. 
The country they inhabited was the wild and 
mountainous district traversed by the Sabatus, 
the Calor, and the Tamarus, tributaries of the 
Vulturnus, and, on the east side of the Apen- 
nine ridge, by the upper course of the Aufidus. 
In the early history of Rome the Hirpini are 
found identifying themselves with their Samnite 
neighbors against the Romans. They seem to 
have been subdued in the early part of the third 
century B.C., as in 268 B.o. Beneventum ( see Be- 
NEVENTO), the key of all their military positions, 
was colonized by Romans. In the Second Punic 
War, revolting from their conquerors, they 
joined the Carthaginian invaders, and, though 
they were unable to recapture their stronghold 
of Beneventum, they remained faithful to Hanni- 
bal till the defeat of Hasdrubal at the Metaurus 
restored the Empire of Italy to the Romans. In 
this year (207 b.c.) the Hirpini made peace 
with the Romans by betraying into their hands 
the garrisons of the Carthaginians. From this 
time till the outbreak of the Social War (q.v.), 
the Hirpini seem to have continued steadfast 
in their allegiance to Rome. On that occasion, 
however, they set the example of revolt and 
might have become formidable enemies had not 
the rapid successes of Sulla induced them to 
repair their error by a complete submission. At 
the close of this war the Hirpini obtained the 
franchise and do not again appear in history as 
an independent people. Consult R. S. Conway, 
Italic Dialects (Cambridge, 1897). 


HIRSCH, hgrsh, August (1817-94). A Ger- 
man physician, born at Danzig, where he prac- 
ticed after studying at Berlin and Leipzig. In 
recognition of his studies on malarial fever 
and liis work, Handhuch der historisch-geo- 
graphisc7i€n Pathologie (2d ed., 1881-86), he 
was in 1863 made professor of the history of 
medicine at Berlin. In 1873 he ^vas a member 
of the German Cholera Commission, studied the 
conditions of Posen and West Prussia, and pub- 
lished a valuable report (1874). He studied 
the plague in Astrakhan in 1879 and 1880 and 
in the latter year wrote a report to his govern- 
ment. His more important writings are: Die 
Meningitis Cerehro-spinalis Epidemica (1866); 
Geschichte der Augeyiheilkiinde (1877) ; Qe- 
schicJite der medizinischen Wissenschaften in 
Deutschland (1893) ; a revision of Hecker's col- 
lected writings, under the title Die gross en 
V olhskranhheiten des Mittelalters (1865). He 
edited Biographisches Lexikon der hervorragen- 
den Aersste alter Zeiten tind Talker (1884-88) 
and, with Virchow, the Jahreshericht iiber die 
Fortschritte und Leistungen der Medizin (1866 
et seq.). 

HIRSCH, Cael (1858- ). A German 

composer, born at Wemding, Bavaria. He be- 
gan life as a school-teacher, but soon abandoned 
that career for music. He was church music 
director at Munich (1885-87); music director 
at Mannheim ( 1887 -92 ) , at Cologne ( 1892-93 ) , 
at Elberfeld ( 1893- ) ; and director of the 

Oesangsehule, the Liedertafel, the Philharmonic 
concerts at Elberfeld. But it is as a composer 
that Hirsch is best known, his a-oappella male 
choruses, which are very numerous, and his can- 
tatas being widely known and used. Of the 
latter Die Krone im Rhein and Landsknechtsle- 
hen are representative. His songs and ballads 
are scarcely inferior to his male choruses. 

HIRSCH, Emil Gustav (1852- ). An 

American rabbi, born in Luxemburg, the son of 
a prominent Jewish theologian who in 1866 be- 
came minister of the Reformed Congregation in 
Philadelphia. He graduated at the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1872 and studied at Berlin 
in 1872-76. He was rabbi in Baltimore (1877) 
and in Louisville, Ky. (1878-80), but did his 
greatest work in Chicago, whither he went in 
1880 as minister of the Sinai Congregation. He 
took some part in politics as a member of the 
Republican party, was president of the Chicago 
Public Library Board (1888-97), in 1892 be- 
came professor of rabbinical literature and phi- 
losophy in the University of Chicago, and in 
1902 was Trumbull lecturer at Johns Hopkins. 
From 1880 to 1887 he edited the Milwaukee 
Zeitgeist and in 1894 undertook the editorial 
charge of the Reform Advocate, As a lecturer 
and writer, he is closely connected with advanced 
Judaism and with philanthropy. He translated 
and edited Dr. Einnorn’s Ritual for Jewish Re- 
form Congregations. 

HIRSCH, Jenny (1829-1902). A German 
reformer and author, bom at Zerbst, where she 
was a tutor for several years. She went to 
Berlin in 1860, wrote for the Bazar, under the 
pseudonym J. H. Heynrichs, until 1864, and 
about that time became interested in woman’s 
rights and female education. A member of the 
Women’s Congress of 1865 at Leipzig and for 
many years a leader in the Lette-Verein, she 
edited Der Frauenanwalt (1870-82) and, with 
Lina Morgenstern, Deutsche Hausfrauenzeitung 
(1887-92) ; with Mary Wall she wrote Haus 
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und Gcselhehaft in England (1878); in 1881 
published Furstin Frau Mutter^ and after it 
many other tales, artistically unimportant. 
Among them are the following titles . Die Erheu 
(1889); Der Amcrilcaner (1894); Termisst 
(1894); Lowenfelde (1896); Der A77itmann von 
Rapshagen (1890); ScJiuldig (1899); Camilla 
Feinberg (1901). Under the title E&riglceit der 
Frau (3d ed,, 1891), she translated into German 
Mill’s Bubjection of Wo?nan and wrote a Ge- 
schichte der 25 fahrigen ^^irhsamheit des Lette- 
Vereins (1892). ^ ^ 

HIBSCH, Joseph (1836-1901). A French 
engineer, of Jewish family, born at Lyons. Edu- 
cated there, at the Ecole Polytechniqne and the 
Ecole des Fonts et Chaussees, he worked on the 
canal at Sarrebourg (1866) and there invented 
the Mittersheim siphon for the automatic con- 
trol of reservoirs. From 1876 to 1898 he was 
professor of steam machinery at the Ecole des 
Fonts et Chaussees, and from 1886 until his 
death at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. 
He contributed to the Annales of the former 
school; as member of the juries of award at the 
expositions of 1878 and 1889 and as president 
of the jury of 1900, he wrote valuable reports 
and lectured on the machinery exhibited at these 
expositions; and was the author of many trea- 
tises on machinery, including Theorie^ des ma- 
chines aero-thermiques (1874-75). His contri- 
butions to Lechalas’s EncyclopSdie should also 
be mentioned, as well as his Traductions de 
notes 8ur VAm&ique (1876). 

HIBSCH, Maubice, Babon de (Maxjeice de 
Hibsoh de Gebeuts) (1831-96). An Austrian 
Jewish financier and philanthropist. He in- 
herited his father’s wealth in 1869 and greatly 
increased his fortunes by his marriage to the 
daughter of the senior partner of the banking 
firm of Bisehoffsheim and Goldsmid, Brussels, 
with whom he had become associated. He also 
made large sums by building railways in Ru- 
mania and Turkey, from which countries he 
obtained vast concessions, whose money value 
he doubled by fortunate speculations. His for- 
tune was estimated at $200,000,000, and bis in- 
come at from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 a year. 
He gave to charity about $100,000,000 during 
his life, and the Baroness de Hirscb on her 
death, in 1899, bequeathed about $15,000,000 to 
charities. These benefactions were chiefly for 
the alleviation of the condition of the Jews. He 
gave not less than $50,000,000 to the Jewish 
Colonization Association, by which colonies 
were established in the Argentine Republic. He 
endowed the Galician schools with $5,000,000 
and in 1888 offered $10,000,000 to the Russian 
government for schools, provided no distinctions 
of race or religion should be made in its dis- 
tribution. His offer was declined. He gave 
$2,500,000 to establish a fund in Hew York for 
^ucating and Americanizing Russian and Ru- 
manian Jews. The sum of $1,200,000 was added 
to this fund by the Baroness, who died in Paris, 
April 1, 1899. 

HIBSOH, Max (1832-1905). A German 
olitieal economist and politician, born at Hal- 
erstadt in Prussian Saxony. He studied politi- 
cal economy and jurisprudence at the universi- 
ties of Tiibingen, Heidelberg, and Berlin, and 
then traveled through Prance and north Africa. 
As the result of his observations during these 
travels, he published Bhizze der volkswirt- 
sehaftUchen Zustande in Algerien (1857) and 
Meise m das Iwnere von Algerien^ durch die Ka- 


hglic und Hahara (1802). lii 1859 bo estab- 
lished a publishing house in Berlin, but soon 
gave it up for political and club life. After a 
journey through England and Scotland ( 1867— 
68), he returned home to organize trades-unions 
among his countrymen. These soon spread all 
over Germany, and through them and their 
organ, Der Cewerkverem, he wielded great influ- 
ence. He was several times a member of the 
Reichstag and was the leading spirit in a num- 
ber of societies for the benefit of the laboring 
classes. His publications include Was he- 
ffwecken die G ewerkvereinef (15tb ed., 1891) and 
Das Invalid^tats- und Altersversicherungsgesetz 
(3d ed., 1890). 

HIRSCHBEBG, hersh'bers. A manufactur- 
ing town in the Prussian Province of Silesia, 
situated at the foot of a mountain, 30 miles 
southwest of Liegnitz (Map: Germany, F 3). 
Tire town is ancient and still girt about by a 
double line of walls. Its large Protestant 
church, a Gothic edifice, is known for its excel- 
lent organ. Hirsehberg has manufactures of 
linen, lace, yarn, cotton goods, Venetian blinds, 
strawboard, cement, porcelain, machinery, paper, 
metal, and tobacco. Much wine is made, and 
there is trade in grain, wine, cement, linen, and 
butter. The town was founded at the beginning 
of the eleventh century. Pop., 1900, 17,865; 
1910, 20,564, mostly Protestants. 

EIBSCHBEBG, Junius (1843- ). A 

German ophthalmologist. He was born in Pots- 
dam and was educated at the University of Ber- 
lin, where he graduated as M.D. in 1886, be- 
came assistant to Von Graefe, lecturer (1869), 
and professor (1879). His works cover nearly 
every branch of ophthalmology, but are particu- 
larly valuable for the history of this branch of 
medicine. They include: MarkseJmamm der 
Fetzhaut (1869); Beitrdge zur praktischen 
Augenheilkunde (1876-78); Der Elektromag- 
netismus in der Augenheilkunde (2d ed., 1899) ; 
Wdrterhuch der Augenheilkunde (1887) ; Eimr- 
fuhrung in der Augenheilkunde (1892—1901), a 
history of ophthalmology — in antiquity (1899), 
among the Arabs (1905), in the Middle Ages 
(1906), from the Renaissance to the eighteenth 
century (1908), in the eighteenth century 
(1909-11), in Germany in 1800-50 (1912), in 
Prance (1912) ; Behandlung der Kurksichtig- 
keit (1910, and in English). He also wrote 
sketches of travel — Tunis (1885), Von Eew-York 
naoh San Franzisco (1888), Aegypten (1890), 
XJm die Erde (1894), Hellas-Fahrten (1910). 

HIBSOHEEIiD, Geobg (1873- ). A 

German novelist and dramatist. He was born in 
Berlin, left a Berlin Gymnasium at the age of 
17 to go into business, but in 1893, under the 
patronage of Hauptmann and Wildenbruch, be- 
gan his literary career and studied at the uni- 
versities of Munich and Berlin. In Berlin he 
was as Hauptmann’s pupil a member of the 
group that figured in the Preie Biihne move- 
ment, and his first novel, Damon Kleist (1896), 
and his one-act play, Zu Eause (1896), were 
first printed in the Freie Buhne, ap organ of 
the movement, and his most successful play, 
Die Mutter (1896), had a long run in 1895 at 
the Free Theatre of Berlin. At the Vienna Burg- 
Theater in 1898 appeared his Agnes Jordan, a 
play in five acts, which, with a fine disregard 
for unities, presents in each act a different 
period in a woman’s life, and which more than 
most of his other work shows the influence of 
Ibsen, At Munich, where Hirschfeld definitely 
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settled in 1912, lie \^as a member of tlio eiiele 
of Halbe and the Intimes-Tiieater. His works, 
besides those already mentioned, include the 
novels and romances Die Bcrgsec ( 1896) , Freiind- 
scJiaft (1902), Das griuie Band (1905), Das 
Madchen von Lille (1906), Der Wirt von Vela- 
duz (1907), Hans aus ehier ancleren Welt 
(1909), Die Niwe vom Giildensee (1910), Angst 
und Emma (1911), Der Kamf der xceissen imd 
der roten Rose (1912), Onkel und Tante Tantee 
(1913), and Pension Zweifel (1913); and the 
plays Pauline, a “Berlin comedy'" (1899), Der 
junge Goldner (1901), Der Weg sum Licht 
(1902), H eteneinander (1904), and Uehericinder 
(1913). 

HIBrSCHFELD, hgrsh'felt, Gustav (1847- 
95). A German archaeologist, born at Pyritz 
in Pomerania. He was educated at Tiibingen, 
Leipzig, and Berlin, and “was sent by the Prus- 
sian Archaeological Institute in 1S70" to Greece, 
Italy, and Asia Minor. From 1875 to 1877 he 
had charge of the excavations at Olympia (q.v.) 
and in 1882 traveled again in Asia" Minor. He 
was appointed professor of archaeology at Kb- 
nigsberg in 1878. Besides many articles in the 
archaeological journals, he wrote: TiiuH Btatuari- 
orum Sculptorumque Grcecorum (1871) ; Athena 
und Marsyas (1872); Papilla gonische Felseii- 
graher (1885) ; Bei/'iclite iiher alte Geograpliie 
(1885) ; Die Felsenreliefs in Eleinasien und das 
Volk der Hitfiter (1887); GriecMsche Inschrif- 
ten des Britisclien Museums (1893). He con- 
tributed also to the first two volumes of Aus- 
gralutigen su Olympia (1877-78), His Aus dem 
Orient was posthumously published (1897). 

HIBSCHFELD, Otto (1843- ). An 

eminent German classical scholar and historian, 
born at Honigsberg. After having taught at 
Gottingen, Prague, and Vienna, he was in 1885 
appointed to the chair of ancient history in the 
University of Berlin. Of his historical writings 
the most important is his Untersuchungen aiif 
dem Gehiete der romischen Verwaltungsgeschichte 
(1876: 2d ed., 1905). He rendered especial serv- 
ice to classical learning as editor of Latin in- 
scriptions: Inscriptiones Gallics Narhonensis 
Latince (1888); supplement to the Corpus In- 
scripUonum Latinarum, vol. iii (1893); In- 
scriptiones Aquitanicc et Lugdunensis (1899) ; 
Inscriptiones BeJgiccs (1904). In 1913 he col- 
lected his minor papers under the title Kleine 
Bchriften. Consult the Berliner philoJogische 
WoGhenscJirift, vol. xxxiv, pp. 812-816 (1914). 

HIBST, Feancis W(eigi:^y) (1873- ). 

An English economist. He was educated at 
Clifton College and at Wadham College, Oxford, 
studied law, and in 1907 became editor of the 
Economist. He was prominent, especially in 
1913, in the English movement for an interna- 
tional agreement for disarmament. He wrote: 
Essays in Liberalism (1897), with others; Lib- 
eralism and the Empire (1900), with others; 
the very valuable Local Government in England 
(1903), with Eedlich; Adam Bmith (1904) ; 
Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells (1905) ; The 
Arbiter in Council (1906) ; The Stock Exchange 
(1911); The Six Panics and Other Essays 
(1913). 

HIBT, hert, Hermann (1865- ). A Ger- 

man philologist. He was born at Magdeburg, 
wrote on German metres {Untersuchungen zur 
westgermanischen 1889) , edited Scho- 

penhauer’s Parer ga (1890), and then, devoting 
himself .to Indo-Germanic philology, made spe- 
cial studies on accent, writing Der indogerman- 
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isrlic (1895 ) and Drr indogct manische 

Ablaut, vornehmlich in seinem Vcrhaltnis zur 
Beionung (1900). Hirt, who became professor 
at Leipzig, made valuable contributions to Brug- 
mann and Streitberg’s IndogermaniscJie For- 
schungen. on the morphology of ease endings. 
In 1002 he published Handbiich der griechischen 
Laiit- und Formenlehre t2d rev. ed., 1912), and 
in 1905-06 Die indogennanen, on the primitive 
culture of the Indo-Germanie peoples. He also 
edited Weigand’s Deutsches Wbrterbucli (5th 
ed., 1909-10). 

HIBTH, hert, Friedeich (1845- ). A 

German-Ameriean sinologue, born at Grhfen- 
tonna, Saxe-Gotha. He was educated at the 
universities of Leipzig, Berlin, and Greifswald 
(Ph.D., 1869) and from 1870 to 1897 was in 
the Chinese maritime customs service. He was 
consulted by Count von Btiiow in 1900 on the 
question of the Boxer indemnity. In 1902 he 
was appointed to the professorship of Chinese 
in Columbia University (New York City). A 
collection of Chinese manuscripts and printed 
books made by him is in the Royal Library at 
Berlin, and another of porcelains of considerable 
historical importance in the Gotha Museum. As 
an investigator, he conducted researches in Chi- 
nese literature by imitation of the methods of 
classical philology. His chief publications in- 
clude: China and the Roman Orient: Researches 
into their Ayicient and Mediceval Relations as 
Repj'esented in Old Chinese Records (dSBo) ,* 
Ancient Porcelain : A Study in Chinese Mediceval 
Industry and Trade (1888) ; Text-Book of Docu- 
mefitary Chinese (2 vols., 1885-88) ; Chinesisehe 
Studien, vol. i (1890); Ueber fremde Einflusse 
in der chinesischen Eunst (1896) ; Scn'aps from 
a Collectors Note-hook, Being Notes on Soyne 
Chinese Painters of the Present Dynasty, icith 
Appendices on Some Old Masters and Art His- 
torians (1905) ; The Ancient History of China 
(1908) ; Chau Ju-Jcua (1911), with W. W. Rock- 
hill; and many papers on subjects connected 
with Chinese literature. He contributed to the 
second edition of the New Inteenattonal 
Encyclopedia. 

HIBTIXJS, her'shi-tis, Aulus (90-43 b.c.). 
A personal friend of Julius Caesar, under whom 
he served in Gaul, and w’ho in 46 b.c. nominated 
him as one of the 10 praetors. After the death 
of Caesar he became consul, declared against 
Antony, and headed a reenforcement for Octa- 
vius. While leading an assault on Mutina (Mo- 
dena), he was killed. It is said that he was the 
author of the eighth book of Caesar’s Commen- 
taries on the Gallic War. See Cesar, Gaius 
Julius; Commentaries, Cesar’s; Commex- 
taeii. Consult Martin von Schanz, Geschichte 
der rdmischen Litteratur, § 122 (3d ed., Munich, 
1909). 

HIBTJDO, hi-roU'dd, Hieudinea. See Leech. 

HI'BTJHDINGiDAB (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from 
hirundo, swallow). The swallow family. See 
Swallow. 

HIBZEL, h^r'tsel, Budolp (1846- ). 

A German classical scholar, son of Salomon 
Hirzel. He was educated at the universities 
of Heidelberg, Gbttingen, and Berlin, and be- 
came professor of classical philology at Jena. 
He wrote: Untersuchungen zii Ciceros philo- 
sophischen Sohriften (1871-83); Der Dialog 
(1895); Der Eid (1902); Themis, Dike, mid 
Verwandtes (1907); Plutarch (1912). 

HIBZEL, h^r'tsd, Salomon (1804-77). A 
German publisher and an aiithority on Goethe. 
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He was born in Zurich, was a member^ of the 
firm of Weidmann in Leipzig until 1853,^ and 
then with his brother-in-law, Karl Reiiner, 
founded an independent publishing house, which 
brought out Freytag^s works, Grimm^s Worter- 
buck, and the publications of the Saxon Royal 
Academy, the tfablonowski Association, and the 
Prussian archives. Hirzel made a valuable col- 
lection of Zwingliana, which he left to the 
University of Btrassburg, His valuable^ library 
on Goethe was willed to Leipzig University. 
Hirzel wrote Der junge Goethe, llSJt'lG (with 
an introduction by Bernays, 1875) and Yer- 
zeichnis einer Goethe-Bibliothek (1874). Con- 
sult article by Alfred Dove in the AUgemeine 
deutscke Biographie, vol. xii (Leipzig, 1880). 

HIS, h^s, Wilhelm (1831-1904), A German 
anatomist and physician. He was born in Basel, 
studied medicine there, in Berlin, Wurzburg, 
and Vienna. He was professor at Basel (1857- 
72) and at Leipzig. His earlier researches were 
histological; afterward he devoted himself to 
anatomy and in a less degree to embryology. 
He edited with Braune the Zeitschrift fur Anor 
tomie und Enticicklungsgesehichte (1875-92) 
and in 1877 took charge of the anatomical de- 
partment of the Arohiv fiir Anatomie und Physi- 
ologie. Among his more important publications 
are: Crania, Helvetica (1864), with Riitimeyer; 
Unsere Korperform (1875) ; Anatomie mensch- 
licher Embryonen (1880-85); Die anato- 
mische* 'Nomenklatur (1895); Die Entwickelung 
des mensohliehen Gehims loahrend der erster 
ilonate (1904); and a reconstruction of the 
physiognomy of Bach after the discovery of his 
remains (1895), with Seffner. 

HIS^COCK, Fraivk (1834-1914). An Ameri- 
can lawyer and legislator, born at Pompey, N. Y. 
He was* admitted to the bar in 1855, served as 
district attorney of Onondaga County in 1860- 
63, and was a member of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1867, Elected to Congress 
as a Republican Representative in 1877, he won 
repute as a debater and leader. From 1887 to 
1893 he w^as a member of the United States 
Senate, being chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. After his retirement he became con- 
nected with a large law firm and director of 
several banks. 

HISCfEH, hiz'gen, Thomas Louis (1858- 
) . An American manufacturer and political 
reformer. He was born at Petersburg, Ind., and 
was educated in the public schools. With Ms 
father and brothers he erected at Albany, H. Y. 
(1898), one of the largest axle-grease factories in 
the world. A bitter competitive struggle fol- 
lowed the refusal to sell their plant to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and resulted in the formation of 
Hiagen Bros., and the Four Brothers Independent 
Oil Company, with T. L. Hisgen as president. 
He was Democratic and Independence League 
candidate for State Auditor of Massachusetts 
in 1906, Independence League candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts in 1907, and candidate 
of the National Independence party for Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1908. He became 
president of the Independent Petroleum Mar- 
keters Association of the United States. 

HISHAM, h^sh-fim'^. The name of several 
Ommiad rulers of Spain. — ^H tsham I was Emir 
of Cordova from 788 to 796. He was a vig- 
orous ruler and put down revolts with a firm 
hand. He also was successful in some expe- 
ditions against the Franks. He is, however, 
rememberSd chiefly for his personal habits. In 
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disguise he wandered incognito about the capital, 
succoring the poor and oppressed, caring for the 
sick, and inquiring into the administration of 
justice. His charity and justice endeared him 
to liis subjects. — Hisham II, Ommiad Caliph of 
Cordova from 976 to about 1009, succeeded to 
the throne before he was 12. He had little 
ability and lived in seclusion, while his chief offi- 
cer, Almanzor, made conquests from the Chris- 
tians. Hisham was deposed and probably mur- 
dered. — With Hisham HI, who was deposed in 
1031, the Ommiad caliphate in Spain came to 
an end. Consult Stanley Lane-Poole, The Moors 
in Spain (New York, 1886; 7th ed., London, 
1904). 

HISPALENSIS, Johannes. See John of 
Seville. 

HISPA^'NIA. The name by which the Span- 
ish Peninsula, including the modern Spain and 
Portugal, was known to the Romans. Tlie 
Greeks called it Iberia. The Roman poets some- 
times called it Hesperia (the western land). 
The earliest inhabitants of whom we have any 
knowledge were the Iberians (q.v.), a race ap- 
parently imconnected ethnically or linguistically 
with any other race of Europe, of which the 
modern representatives are the Basques of 
northern Spain. But in very early times hordes 
of Celts crossed the Pyrenees and occupied al- 
most the whole peninsula, pushing back or 
assimilating the Iberians, whence the natives 
were generally called 6eltiberians by the an- 
cients. ( See Celtiberi ; Gaul ; Spain, History. ) 
The natural wealth of the country, especially 
its silver deposits, early attracted traders and 
colonists. About the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. the Greek colony of Emporiss (Am- 
purias) was founded on the nortlxeast coast. 
Phoenician traders early made the circuit of the 
coasts, and Gades (Cadiz) was one of their per- 
manent trading stations. The Carthaginians, 
driven from Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia by the 
Romans, determined to conquer Spain both as 
a source of wealth and as a base of operations 
against Italy. (See Hamedcaii, 7; Hasdeubal, 
2, 3; Hannibal.) Carthago Nova (see Cabta- 
GBNA) was their principal town, and they soon 
brought almost the entire country under their 
sway. From this city Hannibal set out to cross 
the Alps (218 B.c.) ; but his downfall at the end 
of the Second Punic War caused the loss of the 
country to the Carthaginians. The Romans now 
sought to subdue the country, but the task 
proved very difficult. (See Spain, History.) 
For a century or two the native tribes continued 
semi-independent, uptil the time of Augustus, 
who founded many colonies in Spain, through 
which the country was Romanized so completely 
that Spain contributed to the history of Latin 
literature such distinguished names as those of 
Seneca the rhetorician, Seneca the philosopher 
and writer of tragedies, Lucan, Quintilian, and 
INfartial (the century in which these authors 
worked has been called the Spanish Period of 
Latin Literature). The peninsula was divided 
into three provinces: Hispania Tarracon&nsis, 
with its capital Tarraco (Tarragona) in the 
north and east; Boetica in the south; and Lusi- 
tania, corresponding nearly to the modern Portu- 
gal. Consult M. F. Hiibner, La Arqueologia de 
Espana (Barcelona, 1888), and E. S. Bouchier, 
Spain under the Roman Empire (Oxford, 1914). 

HISPANIOLA, his'pan-yd-'la. The Latinized 
name for Espanola, the island of Haiti (^.v.). 

HISS, Philip Hanson (1868-1913). An 
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American bacteriologist. Born at Baltimore, 
Md., he graduated from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in 1891, and four years later from the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons (Columbia), 
where he was assistant bacteriologist (1895- 
99), instructor in hj’giene and bacteriology 
(1899-1903), adjunct professor of bacteriology 
(1903-06), and professor thereafter until his 
death. He served also as assistant bacteriologist 
in the department of health of New York City 
in 1896-99. The results of his researches were 
presented to the Congress of Hygiene at Wash- 
ington in 1912. He is coauthor with Hans Zinss- 
ner of A Text-Book of Bactetiology (1910). 

HISSAB, his-sar'. The capital of a district 
of the Delhi division, Punjab, British India, on 
the West Jumna Canal, 102 miles northvrest 
of Delhi by rail (Map: India, C 3). It is the 
seat of a governmental cattle farm with 43,287 
acres devoted to pasturage; trade is carried on 
in cotton and cayenne pepper, and tliere is a 
cotton gin and compress here. Hissar was 
founded in 1356 and has interesting archaeo- 
logical and historical remains. Pop., 1901, 17,- 
647; 1911, 17,162. 

HISSARGLIK. See Tboy. 

HISTIJSA, his'ti-e'a (Lat., from Gk. Tcrrta/a, 
Histiaia, dialect form of 'E<rr/a, Eestia^ Lat. 
Testa), or Oeeus. An ancient and important 
city of Eubcna, on the north extremity of the 
island, in the District of Hellopia. It was prob- 
ably founded by settlers from the Histiseotis, 
on the mainland, driven out by the advance of 
the Thessalians. In the period following the 
invasion of Xerxes it passed into the hands of 
the Athenian League, but in 446 b.c. joined the 
rest of Euboea in a revolt. When the island 
was reduced by Pericles, the old inhabitants of 
the town were expelled, and Athenian .colonists 
w’ere settled in the neighboring village of Oreus, 
which soon developed into a flourishing city and 
gave the popular name to the colony, though 
officially it was still called Histisea. At the 
end of the Peloponnesian War the descendants 
of the old inhabitants and other Euboeans re- 
placed the expelled Athenians, and the city re- 
mained loyal to Sparta till after the battle of 
Leuetra, when it joined the second Athenian 
League. In the war between Philip of Macedon 
and the Athenians, Oreus was one of the centres 
of Macedonian intrigue, and in the confusion 
after Alexander's death, and later during the 
Roman wars, it was of considerable strategic 
importance. In 200 B.C. it was stormed by the 
Romans. After this it fell into decay. 

HIS'TIjE^S (Lat., from Gk. 'lanalos. Bis- 
tiaios) (?-494 B.c.). A tyrant of Miletus 
(q.v.), who guarded the bridge of boats by 
which the Persians had crossed the Danube 
when Darius (q.v.) invaded Scythia (513 B.c.). 
He refused to follow Miltiades' suggestion to 
destroy the bridge and in consequence was re- 
warded by Darius with the rule of Mitylene and 
with a district in Thrace. Afterward, however, 
when his growing power was viewed with sus- 
picion by the Persians, he was invited to the 
Persian court at Susa and was detained there 
for 13 years. Tired of this restraint, he se- 
cretly instigated, says Herodotus, the revolt of 
the Ionian Greeks (see Ioxia), but was sent 
by Darius to suppress it, because Histiseus 
persuaded the King that he alone could crush 
tlie revolt. With his freedom thus recovered he 
openly made war against the Persians, but was 
defea^d, and finally beheaded by Artaphernes. 


His head was sent to Darius, wdio received it 
with sorrow and burled it with honors. Herod- 
otus' statement that Histiaeus alone caused the 
Ionian revolt has been met by evidence that as 
early as 512 b.c. the lonians had been preparing 
for the revolt. Consult Heinlein in Klio (1909). 

HISTOGENESIS. See Histology. 

HISTOIRE COMIQXJE DE ERANCION, 
^'stwiir-' ko'm^k' de friiisr'syON' (Fr., Comic His- 
tory of Francion) . A romance by Charles Sorel 
de Sauvigny (1622), published under the pseu- 
donym of Nicolas du IMoulinet. The chief inter- 
est 'of the story is in the information which it 
supplies of contemporary customs and in the 
fact that it is one of the few realistic novels of 
the seventeenth century. It met with much 
success, but was alwavs disavowed by its author. 

HISTOL'OGY (from Gk. taros, histos, web, 
from iaravai, histanai, to stand -|- -Xoyta, -logia, 
account, from Xeyeiv, legein, to say) . That 
branch of biological science which treats of the 
microscopical structure of living organisms, 
both animal and vegetable. The histology of 
plants belongs to the domain of botany, that of 
animals to the domain of human and compara- 
tive anatomy. Just as gross anatomy is sub- 
divided into normal anatomy and pathological 
anatomy, so histology may be subdivided into 
normal histology and pathological histology. 
The term '■‘histology" when unqualified is usu- 
ally accepted as referring to normal histology. 

History. Although the study of the micro- 
scopic structure of plants and animals may be 
traced to the times of Malpighi (1628-94), who 
discovered the blood corpuscles, Robert Hooke, 
who was the first ( 1667 ) to describe plant cells, 
and Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723), who with com- 
paratively imperfect optical means practically 
laid the foundations of our knowledge of the 
minute structure of the tissues, no definite 
progress in histology as a science was made un- 
til the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when the compound microscope began to assume 
its present improved form. The great work of 
Bichat, entitled Anatomie gSnSrale applique a 
la physiologic et d la midedne (1801), marked 
an epoch in the development of the science of 
histology. Although he apparently did little 
actual work with the microscope, he brought to 
bear upon the achievements of other investiga- 
tors the power of his generalizing mind and was 
the first to classify tissues according to their 
structure. After Bichat came an epoch of 
histological research, during which the micro- 
scopic observations of Malpighi and Leeuwenhoek 
were extended in accordance with the general 
system of Bichat. The next great step forward 
was made by two botanists, Hugo von Mohl and 
Schleiden, who discovered the cellular basis of 
all plant structure. The discovery of the 
method of combining lenses so as to render them 
achromatic gave a new impulse to the study of 
histology, and a more perfect classification of 
the tissues of the body was the result, as it 
placed in the hands of Schwann an instrument 
which enabled him to demonstrate the law that 
all animal as well as plant tissues are com- 
posed of and develop from cells. Schleiden had 
already demonstrated this, which may be called 
the greatest discovery in histology, and there- 
fore he and Schwann are often called the 
founders of the science of histogenesis, or the 
study of the origin of tissues, more recently 
pursued with great success by Reichert, Kolli- 
ker, Remak, and others. Then the microscopic 
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anatomy of diseased structures and their mode 
of development came to be investigated, and 
the science of pathological histology took its 
rise. Johannes Miiller is regarded as the father 
of this branch of histology, as he indicated the 
general direction in which the investigation of 
diseased growths should be pursued. After- 
ward Virchow published his celebrated Cellular 
Pathology f and later the science was still further 
enriched by the labors of Billroth, Rindfleisch, 
Von Recklinghausen, Cohnheim, and others. 

HISTOLOGY OF ANIMAiS 

Cells. The histological basis of the body 
structure is the cell. In general terms all tis- 
sues may he said to be composed of cells of 
one kind*^ or another, and these cells are always 
combined with more or less intercellular sub- 
stance. This intercellular substance may be 
very small in amount, as in the epithelial tis- 
sues, wdiere it amounts to nothing more than a 
cementing material holding the cells together, or 
it may make up the greater part of the tissue, 
as in" some forms of connective tissue. Cells 
differ in shape. They may be round, oval, 
cuboidal, spindle-shaped, or irregularly stellate. 
The intercellular substance differs greatly in 
structure, and it is upon the differences in 
density of the intercellular substance that the 
different degrees of hardness depend. Thus, in 
mucous tissue the intercellular substance is soft 
and gelatinous, in cartilage it is dense and firm, 
in bone it is infiltrated with lime salts and is 
extremely hard. It was at first believed that a 
cell was a little bag filled with fiuid; hence its 
name. Most animal cells are, however, small 
masses of living matter, called protoplasm, hav- 
ing, as a rule, no cell wall. Cells may or may 
not have nuclei. It is probable that nonnuele- 
ated cells are incapable of performing certain 
of the higher functions of cells, e.g., that of 
• reproduction. 

All adult tissues and organs originate in the 
elementary layers of the embryo. What deter- 
mines the lines of growth of these different cells, 
and why some develop to form one kind of tissue, 
others to form other kinds of tissues, is as yet 
beyond our knowledge. There are two modes 
of cell growth or reproduction — direct cell divi- 
sion and indirect cell division, or mitosis. 

Tissues. The tissues of the body fall into 
four great groups: (1) epithelial tissue; (2) 
connective tissue; (3) muscular tissue; (4) 
nervous tissue. It is by combinations of these 
tissues that the different organs of the body are 
formed. The most widely distributed of the 
tissues is connective tissue, which in its various 
forms, as fibrous tissue, elastic tissue, cartilage, 
bone, etc., makes up the framework of the body. 
In combination with one or more of the other 
tissues it forms the various organs of the body, 
acting as their supporting framework. Thus, 
in the nervous system such organs as the brain 
and cord consist of nervous tissue held together 
and supported by the peculiar form of connec- 
tive tissue known as neuroglia. A muscle con- 
sists of muscle tissue hound together by con- 
nective tissue; and the various glands of the 
body, such as the liver or pancreas, consist of a 
glandular epithelium peculiar to the particular 
organ held togeiher by connective tissue. See 
CoNidioTivE Tissue. 

Oonsult Belafield and Prudden, A Temt Book 
of Pathology (9th ed., N'ew York, 1911). The 
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histology of the different tissues and organs 
may be found described under such titles as 
Connective Tissue; Muscle; Epithelium; 
Nebvous System; Livee; Kjdney; etc. See 
also Cell; Blood. 

HISTOLOGY OF PLANTS 

Cells. Many plants consist of only a single 
cell; nevertheless such plants show almost in- 
finite variety in form. The simplest are nearly 
spherical, but in the desmids and diatoms al- 
most every conceivable shape is to be found, and 
a high degree of differentiation is attained. 
When cells divide in only one plane and do not 
separate after each division, a chain of cells 
results; when division takes place in two planes, 
a plate of cells is formed; divisions in three 
planes give rise to a body several cells in thick- 
ness. In the last case considerable differentia- 
tion is likely to follow; the cells on the outside 
become adapted to the work of protection and 
absorption, some of those on the inside perform 
the nutritive functions, and others are specially 
modified for conducting materials. Even in the 
algae and fungi there is a division of labor — 
some cells being modified for the work of pro- 
tection and absorption, others for conduction, 
still others for reproduction. In the liverworts 
and mosses the specialization is carried still 
further, but it is in the ferns and flowering 
plants that difference in structure and division 
of labor finds its highest expression. Such 
differentiation of cells in form and function 
gives rise to tissues. 

Tissues. A tissue is a group of conneeterl 
cells of like origin and structure. Tissues arc 
therefore classified according to the form of 
their coipponent cells, the thickness and chemi- 
cal composition of the cell walls, the character 
of their contents, etc. All cells of a very young 
plant are alike in having thin walls, abundant 
protoplasm, minute vacuoles or none, and rela- 
tively large nuclei. Such cells constitute em- 
bryonic, formative, or meristematic tissue, 
which is found in the higher plants in three 
places: (1) at the tips of the shoots and roots, 
where it constitutes the “growing points,” pro- 
tected in the shoot by overarching leaves which 
form a bud, and in the root by the root cap; 
(2) one or more thin layers concentric with the 
stem, by which new layers of wood, cork, and 
hast are added to it internally; (3) where 
wounds are made, in which cases the meristem 
produces tissues that heal the wound. 

In all the higher plants tissues are grouped 
in such a way as to form tissue systems. (See 
Morphology in Plants. ) Those there described 
are reduced to three by some: viz., (1) the 
tegumentary (equivalent to the protective) : 
(2) the vascular (equivalent to the conducting 
and in part the mechanical); (3) the funda- 
mental, a sort of limbo to which are assigned 
all the tissues not included in the other two 
systems. Of all tissues it may be remarked 
that the cell walls are subject to thickening 
as they grow older. This thickening consists 
of material added to the surface of the primary 
wall. The successive additions are frequently 
unlike and in the mature wall are apt to be 
distinctly stratified. The thickening is seldom 
uniform. Sometimes minute regions escape 
thickening and remain as small pits in the 
added layers. These pits occur at points where 
the protoplasm of one cell has not been com- 
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pletely separated from that of the other by the 
formation of a partition wall, but remains 
connected there by many very slender strands. 
In other cases the thickening is absent from 
wider areas. This leaves broader and shallower 
pits, which are symmetrically or irregularly 
distributed and give the appearance of sculptur- 
ing of the wall (2, Fig. 1). When the thieken- 



FiG. 1. TEACHE.13. 

1, annular; 2, pitted; 3, spiral. 


ing is restricted to spiral lines or rings, the 
thin walls seem to be merely supported by the 
thickened portions, as in spiral and annular 
vessels (1, 3, Fig. 1). 

Only the more important kinds of tissues are 
here described. 1. Parenchyma. Cells of very 
various form, but mostly nearly equal in the 
three dimensions, usually with a thin cellulose 
wall containing (so long 'as they are functional) 
living protoplasm, and almost invariably sepa- 
rating more or less from one another to form 
intercellular spaces. In elongated organs 
parenchyma cells are likely to become elongated. 
The parenchyma of the leaf and the cortex 
of the stem may develop into very irregular 
forms { Fig. 2 ) . In water plants and others in 
which the parenchyma develops extensive in- 



FiG. 2. lEKEGXTLAB PAEEKCHYMA. 

From a leaf, with only chloroplasts and nuclei shown. 

terceUuiar spaces (aerenehyma) the cells may 
become branched, some even being regularly 
stellate (Fig. 3). Parenchyma cells sometimes 
have thick walls and thus form a transition to 
the sclerenchyma {see below), from wdiich, how- 
ever, they may be distinguished by the presence 
of living cell contents and sometimes reserve 
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food. Such parenchyma occurs in the rhizome 
of many ferns. Parenchyma forms the chief 
nutritive and storage regions of all plants and 
is especially abundant in herbaceous plants. In 
fleshy leaves, fruits, stems, etc., the parenchyma 
is greatly developed at the expense of other 



sorts of tissue and is there used for storage 
of reserve food. The outer walls of parenchyma 
cells, which form the surface (i.e., the 'epi- 
dermis), undergo a peculiar change, being in- 
filtrated with cutin, by which they are rendered 
almost impervious to "water. Parenchyma cells 
of tabular form arise from the phellogen, which 
have all their walls cutinized. They constitute 
a tissue known as cork (Fig. 4). 

2. Gollenchytna diSers from parenchyma, of 
which it is hardly more than a variety, in the 



Fig. 4. cork tissue. 
Longitudinal section from bottle cork. 


elongation of the cells, the absence of intercel- 
lular spaces, and the thickening of the angles 
of the cells where three or more walls join (Fig. 
6 ) . These thickened parts are more highly 
refractive than other parts of the wall and have 
a very peculiar bluish-white lustre. Collen- 
ehyma occurs only in elongated organs {stems, 
petioles, etc.), where it forms a strengthening 
tissue beneath the epidermis. 
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S. SclerencJiyma occurs in two forms, in one 
of which the cells have their three dimensions 
almost equal; in the other they are greatly elon- 
gated (Fig, 6). In both the wall is excessively 
thickened, sometimes so much so that the lumen 
is nearly obliterated. In all cases the proto- 



FiG. 5. COLLENCHYMA. 

1, longitudinal section; 2, transverse section. 


plasm disappears at maturity, and the tissue is 
of use to the plant only by its mechanical 
strength. The short-celled sclerenchyma is com- 
mon in the stone fruits (peach and cherry), in 
the shell of various nuts, in the gritty parts of 
the flesh of pears, quinces, etc., and in the hard 
portions of hark, many dry fruits, and seeds. 
Elongated sclerenchyma cells are most abundant 
in stems and leaves, in which they form con- 
tinuous strands or bands, closely associated with 
the vascular bundles. They are often called 
bast fibres, but do not always belong to the bast 
or phloem bundles. The individual cells taper 



Fia. 6, SCLERENCHYMA. 

1, im^ular form (idioblast) from leaf of tea; 2, surface 
view of a fibre showiag tapering end and oblique pits; 
3, transverse section of a fibre showing concentric struc- 
ture of wall with pore pita. 

at each end, the ends of adjacent cells above 
and below overlap, and thus give to the strands 
great flexibility and a tensile strength which in 
many cases exceeds that of the best steel. The 
Cells are relatively very long, 1 to 4 millimeters 
in jute, 10 millimeters or more in hemp, 20 to 


40 millimeters in flax, and as much as 220 
millimeters in ramie, with diameters from 0.01 
to 0.4 millimeter. The strands of sclerenchyma 
fibres constitute the so-called fibres of com- 
merce, the finer ones of which are used for tex- 
tile fabrics and the coarser for cordage, etc. 

4, TracfiecB and traoheids, Tracheids are 
usually elongated cells, whose walls have be- 
come lignified (by which they are made very 



Fig. 7. tracheids. 

. a, from stem of pine; b, forming the termination of a 
xylem bundle in a leaf of I mpatiens parvifiora. 

pervious to water) and thickened in spiral or 
annular lines or in reticulate patterns (Fig. 1). 
At maturity the protoplasm disappears, leaving 
only the cell wall of service to the plants. 
Trachese are similar to tracheids in the sculptur- 
ing of their walls, but instead of being single 
cells they are formed by the fusion of a row of 
cells lying originally end to end, the end walls 
being resorbed as the lateral walls thicken and 
the protoplasm disappears. At maturity the 
long empty tubes thus formed show little trace 
of the cells from which they originated. In 
angiosperms they constitute the greater part of 
the xylem bundles, changing to tracheids as the 
bundles grow smaller and come to an end (Fig. 
7, h ) . But in gymnosperms ( pines and their 
allies) trachese are formed only in the primary 
xylem, almost all the secpndary xylem being 
tracheids with characteristic circular -bordered 
pits (Fig. 7, a). Trachese and tracheids are the 
most efficient tissues for the transport of water 
in the larger plants. 

5. Sieve tubes are cell fusions formed by the 
partial resorption of the end walls of a row 
of young cells. The end partitions and some- 
times the lateral walls which adjoin other sieve 
tubes become perforated, forming a so-called 
“sieve plate,” through which the contents of 
the sieve tubes (a slinay mixture of soluble 
proteids, carbohydrates, and other foods) pass 
freely. Sieve tubes are found in the phloem 
bundles, in which they constitute the most 
efficient tissue for the transport of foods 
(Fig. 8) . See Sieve Vessels. 

6. Lateso are long, much-branched tubes, 
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with free or anastomosing branches, which con- 
tain the milkj" or colored sap m certain plants. 
There are two sorts, articulated and nonarticu- 
lated. A nonarticulated tube arises by early 
differentiation of certain cells in the embryo, 
which push their way among the other develop- 




FiQ. 8. SIEVE TUBE AND COMPANION CELE. 

1, in longitudinal section; 2, in transverse section show- 
ing a sieve plate. 

ing tissues by independent growth. The artic- 
ulated tubes arise by the fusion of rather in- 
definite rows of cells, either longitudinal or 
transverse, which form a network of irregular 
tubes. Latex tubes are found in the phloem 
bundles, or just outside these bundles in the 
cortex of stems, and accompany them into the 
leaves, w'here they ramify widely. Their termi- 
nals come into close relation with the nutritive 
cells. (See Illustration under Latex.) They 
seem to constitute a transportation system for 
foods. See Gbowth, in Plants; Anatomy of 
Plants; Cell, in Plants; Boot; Stem; Con- 
duction; Latks:. 

histological technique 

The methods of histological observation were 
at first extremely crude, consisting merely in 
tearing apart the tissues and examining them 
under the microscope. Such handling, of course, 
largely destroyed the relations of the different 
elements of the tissues to one another. The cut- 
ting of thin sections of tissue with a razor was 
soon introduced, this being much facilitated by 
the previous hardening of the tissues in some 
suitable solution. Such sections were, however, 
difficult to study, owing to their transparency 
and the fact that the different tissue elements 
possess nearly the same index of refraction. 
The staining of sections was the next great im- 
provement in technique. At first a single stain 
was used, the denser elements taking a darker 
shade than those of less dense structure. The 
discovery of what is known as differential stain- 
ing, whereby the different tissue elements are 
stained different colors, and the introduction 
of an instrument for section cutting, known as 
the microtome (see further below), together 
with improvements in the microscope, have been 
the main factors in the recent rapid develop- 
ment of the art. At present the most commonly 
used technical procedure in the examination of 
tissues and organs is as follows: 

VoL. XI.— 22 


The first step is fixation. By this is meant a 
rapid killing of the tissue in such a wmy as to 
allow it to retain as nearly as possible the same 
form and relation as does the living tissue. 
Among the more common fixatives may be men- 
tioned alcohol of various strengths, formalin in 
from 5 to 20 per cent solutions, osmie acid, 
usually in 1 per cent solution, Miiller’s fluid 
(2.5 grams of potassium bichromate and 1 gram 
of sodium sulphate, dissolved in 100 cubic centi- 
meters of water), Fleming’s fluid (a mixture of 
osmie, chromic, and acetic acids in water), 
chromacetic acid ( 1 per cent solution in w^ater ) , 
and corrosive sublimate in saturated aqueous 
solution. Many other fixatives are used for 
special purposes; thus, osmie acid is employed 
for the demonstration of fat and myelin. The 
small slices of tissue employed are allowed to 
remain from 12 to 48 hours in a large amount 
of fixative. Tissues which have been fixed by 
any other agent than 'laleohol are then subjected 
to prolonged washing with running wmter. The 
next step is hardening. Fixing solutions are 
also hardening agents if allowed to act suffi- 
ciently long. Many fixatives, however, have a 
detrimental effect upon the tissues if their ac- 
tion is too prolonged. It is, therefore, quite 
common to transfer the tissues after proper 
fixation to some new fluid for the purpose of 
hardening and preservation. The almost uni- 
versal hardening and preserving agent is al- 
cohol, but formalin, too, in from 5 to 10 per 
cent aqueous solution, is now extensively used. 
The first alcohol bath for plant tissues should 
be 35 per cent or weaker, while many animal 
tissues will stand 50 per cent. This should be 
followed consecutively by 50, 70, 90, and 97 
per cent alcohol. For long preservation 80 per 
cent alcohol is the most satisfactory. -Next in 
the process is embedding. By this is meant the 
impregnation of the tissues with a liquid w^hich 
afterward hardens, thus holding the tissues in 
a firm mass, which can be easily cut. For this 
purpose paraffin and celloidin are most com- 
monly used. In paraffin embedding the tissue 
is first immersed in any pure solvent of paraffin, 
then passed to a warm solution of paraffin in 
the solvent, and finally left in pure melted 
paraffin until thoroughly impregnated. In cel- 
loidin embedding the tissue is transferred from 
alcohol to a mixture of alcohol and ether and 
then placed in a solution of celloidin in a mix- 
ture of equal parts of alcohol and ether. After 
impregnation the paraffin is allowed to harden 
by cooling, or the celloidin to thicken by ex- 
posure to the air and consequent evaporation of 
the alcohol and ether, after which it is im- 
mersed in chloroform for hardening. The oper- 
ator then proceeds to cut sections by means of 
the microtome. This instrument consists essen- 
tially of a knife carrier, which can be made to 
slide back and forth past a clamp to which the 
specimen is attached. The embedded specimen 
is fastened to a block, usually of wood, clamped 
in the microtome. The clamp is so arranged 
that the blocked specimen can he raised any 
desired fraction of a millimeter, thus bringing 
any thickness of it above the knife. In paraffin 
cutting the knife is kept dry; in celloidin sec- 
tion cutting it is kept flooded with alcohol. The 
sections are then stained for the purpose of 
bringing out sharply the different tissue ele- 
ments. For staining the nuclei, carmine, hsema- 
toxylin, and various aniline dyes are commonly 
used. For demonstrating the other tissue ele- 
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ments other dyes may be used^ eosin being much 
employed. The procedure in staining celloidin 
sections with haematoxylin and eosin is as fol- 
lows: The sections are first allowed to re- 
main for several minutes in an aqueous solution 
of heematoxylin ; then they are thoroughly 
washed with 97 per cent alcohol and placed for 
several minutes in an alcoholic solution of 
eosin ; they are then again washed in alcohol 
and cleared in oil of origanum or bergamot con- 
taining a little eosin. From the clearing bath 
the specimen is lifted to a glass slide, the excess 
of oil is removed by means of blotting paper, 
a drop of a solution of Canada balsam is placed 
upon the specimen, and the whole is covered 
with a thin glass, called the cover glass. By 
the drying and hardening of the balsam a 
permanent "‘mount"’ of the specimen is secured- 

The above methods of procedure are illustra- 
tife of those applicable to general histological 
material. The examination of special tissues 
and organs requires the use of special methods 
of technique. This is especially true in regard 
to the nervous tissues, for the study of which 
some very elaborate methods have been devised, 
some of which will be found described in the 
article Nervous System. 

For histological methods as applied to plant 
tissues, consult C. J. Chamberlain, Methods in 
Plant Sistology (2d ed., Chicago, 1905), and 
Eduard Strasburger, Handbook of Practical 
Botany (7th ed., New York, 1911) ; for methods 
in animal histology, consult A. B. Lee, Microt- 
omisfs Vademeciim (6th ed., Philadelphia, 
1905 ) , and F. R. Bailey, TeacPBook of Eistology 
(4th ed., New York, 1913). 

HISTO'NIXTH. See Fbentajnti; Vasto. 

HISTORIA ATJGtrSTA. See Augustan 
Histokt. 

HISTOR'IOAL ASSOCIATION, American. 
A society of historical students and writers, 
founded at Saratoga, N. Y., in September, 1884, 
at the suggestion of Herbert B. Adams, of Johns 
Hopkins University. Its original membership 
was 40, but within a year it had increased to 
250, and in 1889 it received a definite standing 
and recognition by an Act of Congress incor- 
porating it in the District of Columbia. The 
society has exerted wide influence in directing 
and stimulating historical research, and its pub- 
lications and monographs have covered a broad 
field of historical study. The American So- 
ciety of Church History, founded in March, 
1888, became in 1896 the Church History Sec- 
tion of the American Historical Association, 
but regained its independence in 1904. Impor- 
tant committees of the society are the Histori- 
cal Manuscripts Commission, which prepares 
valuable manuscripts for publication, and the 
Public Archives Commission, concerned in the 
preservation of public records. The society 
holds annual meetings, publishes an annual re- 
port through the Smithsonian Institution, and 
appoints a board of editors for the American 
Historical Review^ published quarterly. The 
society has published five volumes of Papers, 
some 40 volumes of Anmcal Reports, a series of 
prize essays, two volumes on The Study of His- 
tory in Schools, secondary and elementary, and 
a series of reprints of Original Narratives of 
American History in 20 volumes. 

HI3TORa:0 GEOLOGY. See Geology. 

HISTORY (Lat. historia, Gk. laropta, his- 
tory, from tar<ap, histdr, learned, from eidimi, 
eidencd, Skt. vid, OHG. loisizan, Ger. toiss&n, to 


know). A systematic narrative of past events, 
or, in the light of modern historical scholarship, 
the science of the progressive development of 
human society. The social and economic condi- 
tions of peoples, their racial aflinities and phys- 
ical environment, exercise determining infiuences 
upon their history and find expression in their 
thought, their art, and their politics. History 
deals with the social structure in its successive 
forms and recognizes as inseparable allies all 
sciences which contribute to a knowledge of man 
as a social being and in his relation with the 
physical world. 

As a science, history is primarily inductive. 
It proceeds from a body of concrete facts, which 
critical study links together according to the 
sequences of time and causation. Afterward 
deductive processes may be used, but always 
sparingly and cautiously. 

Historical method comprises four processes: 
the collation of facts; the arrangement of these 
facts according to the sequences of time and 
causation; criticism, by which the value of the 
facts is determined; and their interpretation in 
accordance with the results of arrangement and 
criticism. These processes are all simple; they 
are the ordinary processes of scientific research, 
but in carrying them out the human equation 
becomes so large an element of the problem as 
to make it essentially different from the problems 
of the physical world, and for this reason history 
can never be an exact science. 

History depends upon human evidence, and its 
investigation must follow the laws governing 
the reception of human evidence. These are 
found to a considerable extent in the body of 
principles developed by jurisprudence for the re- 
ception of evidence in the courts. The historical 
material is contained in several categories: (a) 
Remains, such as buildings, walls, roads, statues, 
pictures, medals, coins, implements — ^whatever, 
indeed, man has made and used and which may 
thus throw light upon his civilization and his 
deeds. These may be studied directly, when ac- 
cessible, or through the reproductions easily ob- 
tainable by means of modern processes. 

( b ) Documents. Under this head are included 
ofideial and business papers and letters written 
with an immediate practical purpose. 

(c) Literatures. This class includes a great 
body of material of the highest value — ^the writ- 
ings through which are expressed the^ ideas of 
the peoples, their philosophy, poetry, science, and 
religion. 

(d) Traditions. Much of this class is pre- 
served in the literatures; much of it must be 
gathered from other sources. 

(e) Laws. These, especially public law, are 
found in codes and treatises and are of great 
value in determining many questions. 

(/) Contemporary writings with historical 
purpose — annals, chronicles, biographies. Under 
these heads can be classified the original material 
on which secondary historical work, the written 
history of a nation or an age, is based and by ex- 
amination of which its accuracy must he tested. 

This material may also be divided into two 
great classes of evidence— conscious and uncon- 
scious. It will be seen that some of this mate- 
rial must have been prepared consciously to 
influence the opinion of contemporary or succeed- 
ing generations. In this class are proclama- 
tions, statements, writings, narratives, told with 
intention concerning events within the narrator’s 
own knowledge, or reported to him by others. 
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Such evidence must be taken with qualifications 
attaching to all ex parte testimony. On the 
other hand, the evidence may be given uncon- 
sciously, as in documents of record, wi’itings or 
other remains, prepared with no other purpose 
beyond that of direct utility. A striking ex- 
ample of this class of evidence is found in the 
little cylinders and tablets of clay, preserving 
in the business records, impressed upon them in 
cuneiform characters, so much of the social his- 
tory of the Babylonians of thousands of years 
before the Christian era. All these materials 
of human history must be subjected to search- 
ing inquiry as to their original purpose and 
tlie circumstances under which they were made. 
The development of history into scientific form 
has been the work of ages and owes its final im- 
pulse to the gi’eat improvements in methods in 
the physical sciences during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, although it developed along 
with the development of the human society whose 
life it records. The historical idea requires for 
its existence a background and a consciousness 
on the part of society of itself and of its con- 
tinuity; of its relations to a past and a present. 
The growth of this social self-consciousness has 
been a matter of time. It is interesting to no- 
tice, on the other hand, how the study of their 
history has sometimes aroused in a people the 
consciousness of their own national life, which 
before was dormant. An example of this may 
be found in the Balkan states, which were roused 
not many years ago into determined revolt 
against Turkish rule by the teaching of their 
national history through the efforts of a few 
patriotic scholars. 

The new outlook upon the natural world given 
by the physical sciences and the change in his- 
torical methods gave rise to a controversy in the 
last century, in which certain philosophical 
thinkers of* the highest ability undertook to 
maintain that “human actions are governed by 
laws as fixed and regular as those which rule in 
the physical world.’* Auguste Comte, Henry 
Thomas Buckle, and Herbert Spencer are the 
distinguished sponsors of this theory. Buckle, 
in his History of Civilization in England, the 
first volume of which was published in 1857, 
elaborated this idea with a profundity of learn- 
ing, but with much inconsistency of reasoning. 
Such literary historians as Charles Kingsley and 
James Anthony Froude entered the discussion 
on the other side, and John Stuart IMill, in his 
System of Logic, made a very sane and able 
contribution to it. The strongest and most ex- 
treme presentation of the opposite side of the 
controversy is, perhaps, that made by Froude in 
his lecture of 1864 on '^The Science of History.*^ 
He maintained with great eloquence that the 
determination of human movements upon any 
basis of scientific accuracy was impossible. This 
old controversy is closed now in the light of a 
better understanding of what the^ science and 
scientific method really are, but it is of interest 
historically as marking one stage in the develop- 
ment of the science of history. 

The development of history down to the nine- 
teenth century may be traced through the work 
of a very few writers and scholars. The first 
of all historians was the Greek Herodotus, who 
lived in the fifth century b.o. He was, however, 
only a narrative writer, recording with great ac- 
curaev those events which came within the scope 
of his personal knowledge, but mingling with 
Ms narratives much which came to him only by 


hearsay, and to which he applied no critical 
canons- Thucydides, the next of the great his- 
torians, is justly estimated as one of the greatest 
historians of all time. He recorded events with 
remarkable conciseness and first applied philo- 
sophical reasoning to the historical narrative. 
Among narrative historians the accomplished 
Xenophon deserves a place. Polybius, with a 
wider outlook, followed in the footsteps of 
Thucydides. Of the Romans, Ctesar, Livy, and 
Tacitus show a high development of the histori- 
cal sense — ^the two former confining themselves 
to the narrative field, and the last claiming a 
place in the class of historians like Thucydides, 
who endeavored to find the meaning of history 
beneath the mere sequence of events. Hie his- 
torians of the later Roman Empire were for the 
most part apologists for or eulogists of the em- 
perors who were their masters and establish no 
landmark of importance. During the Middle 
Ages there was no historical writing worthy of 
the name in Europe. The historical writing of 
the time is contained in the annals and chroni- 
cles preserved in the monasteries, which were 
very little more than diaries from day to day, 
kept without any discrimination by men whose 
outlook upon the world was of the narrowest. 
Einhard in the reign of Charlemagne, Otho of 
Freising in that of Frederick Barbarossa, and a 
few others, alone rise a little above the dead 
le^el, which offers material for historical re- 
search, but no true history. The awakening of 
a broader and more vigorous scholarship in the 
period of the Renaissance produced a new school 
of political and historical thinkers, who built 
upon the revived classical models. Thej^ are 
found in Italy, where Machiavelli and Guicciar- 
dini wrote historical works that are admirable 
in thought and style, and in France, Spain, and 
England, u'here the example of Italy was fol- 
lowed as in other fields of culture. In the 
eighteenth century the Englishman Gibbon, who 
devoted his life to his great work, The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, left one of the 
masterpieces of historical scholarship — a work 
that stands to-day as the most thorough and 
scholarly presentation of the history of the later 
Empire and of the Middle Ages. Voltaire, Hume, 
Montesquieu, and Robertson are brilliant names 
in the progress of historical thought of the same 
century. It remained, however, for the nine- 
teenth century to develop history into a sys- 
tematic science. With Niebuhr began a rational 
study of classical history, w’hieh has been car- 
ried on by Mommsen and Curtius for Roman 
and Greek history respectively. The greatest 
impulse, however, *for the study came from the 
classrooms of Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886). 
Ranke grasped the fundamental idea of historical 
science with a rugged sincerity, both of theory 
and practice, and impressed his spirit upon a 
large body of enthusiastic students in Germany 
and America. Waitz, Droysen, Von Sybel, Von 
Holst, Treitsehke, and others have followed with 
greater or less ability along the path over which 
he led the way. In France within the last half 
century historical work and instruction have de- 
veloped with great rapidity, and Monod, Diu’uy, 
Henri IMartin, Lavisse, Rambaud, and^ many 
others have exemplified the French genius for 
clear and scientific thinking and for condensed 
lucidity of statement. In less degree the other 
continental countries have contributed to the 
development of the science. In England, along 
with such brilliant literary historians as Macau- 
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lay, Kingsley, and Froude, we have a body of 
eminent scientific scholars, of whom Freeman, 
Green, Stubbs, Creighton, and Gardiner are dis- 
tinguished representatives. In America, whose 
scholars have drawn largely from the German 
and French schools, there has also been a notice- 
able development in historical writing and in 
critical scholarship. Succeeding the earlier 
school, which included Bancroft, Prescott, and 
Motley, there has grown up in the United States 
a modern school, trained in the best university 
methods of research, and enrolling in different 
kinds of historical work hundreds of vigorous 
and enthusiastic scholars. Francis Parkman, 
Justin Winsor, and John Fiske left behind them 
a body of historical writings of a very high 
order. Henry Adams, James Sehouler, Captain 
Mahan, John Bach McMaster, and James Ford 
Rhodes are contemporary American historians 
w’hose studies in the history of their own coun- 
try are of permanent value, and many more 
names might be added. From the lecture rooms 
and seminaries of Europe and America a con- 
stant impose to wise and thorough study and 
use of historical material goes forth from earnest 
and able teachers. Numerous periodicals are 
devoted to the advancement of historical re- 
search. Most noteworthy of these are the Eis- 
torische Zeitsohrift in Germany, the Revue His- 
torique in France, the English Historical Review 
in England, and the Americaifb Historical Re- 
view in the United States. 

It is the tendency of the modern school of 
historical students to rely more upon the thor- 
ough study of true sources of history, rejecting 
the myths, traditions, and second-hand accounts, 
which have so often formed much of the material 
of writers of so-called history. Collections of 
written sources form a very considerable part 
of the historical publications of to-day, and 
guides and commentaries to these collections of 
sources are constantly being issued to enable the 
student to find his way intelligently through the 
mass of material which the source collections 
present. In this direction Germany, under the 
leadership of Ranke, led the way. The massive 
and constantly growing collection of sources of 
German history, known as the Monumenta Ger- 
manics Eistorica, is in itself a monument of 
scholarship and research, and in France, Eng- 
land, and the United States similar collections 
have been published and are in process of publi- 
cation from year to year. The well-known Rolls 
Series in England is nearly as notable a collec- 
tion as the German Monumenta. Even in his- 
torical instruction in the schools, the simpler 
and more interesting sources have been put in 
available form for elementary students and are 
used with great success to enliven the historical 
narrative and to give an appreciation of the true 
nature of historical research. This tendency to 
explore the actual evidence critically has done 
much to clear history of the fables, myths, and 
traditions which made much of it unreliable and 
to render it real to the student. However, the 
mere application, no matter how arduous, of the 
scientific method to great masses of material is 
inadequate for writing history; but with this 
application the success of the writer will be in 
proportion to his own measure as a man, which 
will be reflected in his power to image the 
thoT^ghts, feelings, beliefs, hopes, and pleasures 
of the people of the past. This is only another 
way of saying that history should partake of 
bofii science and literature. 


Divisions of History. History is commonly 
divided chronologically into three great periods 
— ^Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern. While there 
is complete continuity in the course of history, 
each one of these periods has certain character- 
istics distinguishing it from the others and 
making it convenient to treat each as a unit. 
In the first period the be^nning and growth and 
decline of the great civilizations of antiquity are 
comprised. Here are considered the old East, 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Syria, Greece, and 
Rome. In these remote ages were laid the foun- 
dations of civilization, the elements of which 
were handed on from the valleys of the Nile 
and Euphrates to the Greeks and Romans, who 
fashioned them into instruments available for 
later generations. The Roman Empire welded 
together all the diverse elements of the ancient 
world. Ancient history is usually regarded as 
ending when the irruption of the Germanic 
barbarians from northern and central Europe 
into the highly developed Roman civilization 
caused the downfall of the old Empire in the 
fifth century of our era and ushered in several 
centuries of confusion. The world that had been 
so thoroughly organized by the Roman was 
materially modified in its structure by the in- 
dividualism for which the German stood, in 
contradistinction to the principle of Imperial 
unity emphasized in the Roman world. Out of 
this stormy mingling of conflicting ideas in the 
Middle Ages came modern Europe, which rests 
politically upon a combination of the German 
and Roman principles. The Middle Ages are re- 
garded as closing about the end of the fifteenth 
century, when the fall of Constantinople had re- 
moved the last shadow of the old Roman world, 
when the discoveries of Columbus had immeas- 
urably widened the European horizon, and the 
revolt was beginning against ecclesiastical im- 
perialism. The national idea slowly took form 
out of the feudalism of the Middle Ages, and 
modern nations gradually arose, with the re- 
sult of bringing into being a legal code for the 
regulation of international relations. The in- 
ternal confusion of the Middle Ages had sep- 
arated Europe from the rest of the world, hut 
with the revival of learning and the interest in 
new things, known in history as the Renaissance, 
came a larger acquaintance with that older 
world of the East which, while less progressive, 
had its ‘own civilization, institutions, and his- 
tory. The conflict of the religions and civiliza- 
tions of the East and West produced the East- 
ern Question, in which are contained so many of 
the most difficult problems of mo(Jern inter- 
national politics. The opening of the New 
World in the period of discovery introduced a 
new factor of the greatest importance in the 
world’s history — ^the future great power of the 
Western Hemisphere^ which had as its heritage 
the civilization of Europe, but was unhampered 
by immemorial traditions and institutions and 
by conflicting national interests. The same preg- 
nant era that saw these new elements thrown 
into the world’s life saw also the renewal of the 
old conflict between the German idea of liberty 
and the Roman idea of unity in the Protestant 
revolt against the control of the Roman church. 
This conflict shaped much of the world’s history 
for three centuries. The expansion of popula- 
tion in the older countries, the development of 
commerce, the increasing knowledge of the 
world, and the growing ambition of nations 
conscious of their own possibilities and increas- 
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ing rapidly in power and wealth, together with 
the religions persecutions generated by the 
Protestant revolution, brought about the open- 
ing and settlement of new and hitherto inaccessi- 
ble regions, resulting in the widening of na- 
tional interests, enormous increase in the power 
and resources of the great nations, and a de- 
velopment of national rivalries on a scale hith- 
erto unknown. There has also come an insistence 
on the part of civilized peoples that barbarian 
races shall submit to civilization and not ob- 
struct the progress of world development. His- 
tory has until recently concerned itself almost 
exclusively with the Occidental nations, regard- 
ing the Orient only as it has come in contact 
with the West. Now, however, the histories 
of India, China, Japan, and all other peoples 
that have enjoyed organized life have assumed 
importance in view of their bearing upon the 
larger problems of the age. Such has been the 
movement of the great current of history which 
has expanded in volume with the expansion of 
the race. Within these wide boundaries the 
histories of different countries may be studied 
in detail; and the study of history may be still 
further specialized along the lines of social, 
economic, political, or constitutional fields, or 
in those of art, literature, or thought. These 
special fields become increasingly important as 
history grows in complexity, so that light is 
needed upon its phases in detail. 
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HISTRIA. See Istria. 

HIS'TRIOMAS'TIX (Neo-Lat., from Lat. 
histrio, actor + Gk. /taffTtl, mastisjo, scourge). 
A comedy produced not later than 1599, of 
which John Marston was at least a collaborator, 
and printed in 1610. 

HISTRIOMASTIX, THE PLAYER^S 
SCOURGE, or ACTOR'S TRAGiBDIE. A 
tract violently attacking the drama, by William 
Prynne, a Puritan, published in 1632. 

HIT (Gk. ’'Is, Is). A town of Asiatic Turkey, 
situated among deserts and salt marshes on the 
right hank of the Euphrates, in the Vilayet of 
Bagdad, and 80 miles northwest of the city of 


that name (Map: Turkey in Asia, E 4). It is 
remarkable for the asphalt and naphtha pits in 
the neighborhood, from which asphalt is believed 
to have been obtained for the construction of 
the walls of Babylon. The chief products of the 
place are asphalt, naphtha, salt, lime, and gyp- 
sum It has a shipyard and is the head of navi- 
gation of the Euphrates. Pop,, about 5000. 

HITA, e'ta, Gines PjSbez de. See Peeez de 
Hita, Gixes. 

HITCH. See Knotting and Splicing. 

HITCH^COCK, Albeet Speae (1865- ). 

An American agrostologist. He was born at 
Owosso, ]Mich., and was educated at the Iowa 
State Agricultural College (B.S., 1884; MS., 
1886). He served as an instructor at the State 
University of Iowa in 1886-89, as an assistant 
at the Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, 
in 1889-91, and as professor of botany at the 
Kansas Agricultural College from 1892 to 1901. 
He became assistant agrostologist in 1901 and 
agrostologist in 1905 of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. His investigations 
deal especially with the taxonomy of grasses. 
He was president of the Botanical Society of 
America in 1914. 

HITCHCOCK, Chaeles Heney (1836- 
) . An American geologist, the son of Ed- 
ward Hitchcock. He was born at Amherst, 
Mass. After graduating at Amherst College 
(1856), he was assistant to the Geological Sur- 
vey of Vermont (1857-61); State geologist of 
Maine (1861-62) and of New Hampshire (1868- 
78 L His three-volume report on his work in 
New Hampshire, containing a folio atlas of 
maps, profiles, and sections, is considered his 
most important publication. Incidental to the 
survey was the maintenance of a meteorological 
station throughout the year on the summit of 
Mount Washington, whence daily statements of 
the weather conditions were issued before the 
United States Signal Service had begun its 
weather predictions. From 1868 to 1908 he was 
professor of geology at Dartmouth College. He 
was vice president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science (1883), a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Geological Institution of 
Vienna, and one of the original and most active 
members of the Geological Society of America. 
He was the first to suggest the locality of the 
great terminal glacier in the United States. 
Besides some 150 papers chiefiy on New Eng- 
land geology, he is author of Elementary Geol- 
ogy (1861), with Edward Hitchcock; Mount 
Washington in Winter (1871) ; Hawaii and its 
Volcanoes (1909; 2d ed., 1911). 

HITCHCOCK, Edwabd (1793-1864). A 
scientist and educator who contributed greatly 
to the development and popularizing of geo- 
logical science in America. He was born in 
Deerfield, Mass., where for a time he served 
as principal of the academy. From 1814 to 
1818 he published the Country Almanac and in 
the latter year entered Yale Theological Semi- 
nary, from which he was graduated in 1820. 
After serving as pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Conway, Mass., he was appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry and natural history in 
Amherst College. As president of that institu- 
tion from 1845 to 1854, he improved its financial 
condition and greatly extended its usefulness. 
When he resigned the presidency, he retained 
the professorship of natural theology and geol- 
ogy, holding this office until his death. Through- 
out the latter part of his life he devoted much 
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timo to geological rcsearcli In LS30 lie was 
appointed State geologist of IVIassacliusetts, and 
under his direction the first geological survey of 
any extensive area was completed. The results 
of this work were published by the State gov- 
ernment in several voluminous reports.^ In 
1836 he received the appointment of geologist of 
IsTew York, but resigned the position. He served 
as geologist of Vermont from 1857 to 1861 and 
in 1850 was commissioned by the State of Massa- 
chusetts to examine the agricultural schools of 
Europe. He was one of the founders of 
the Massachusetts A^icultural College and of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary and was the first 
president of the American Geological Society. 
His extensive collection of fossil footprints of 
the Connecticut valley was presented to Amherst 
College. The most important of his works are: 
Economic Geology (1832); Report 0 % the Ge- 
ology, Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology of 
Massachusetts (1833); Elementary Geology 
(1840) ; Geology of Massachusetts (1841) ; His- 
tory of a Zoological T&inperance ConreitUon in 
Central Africa (1850); Religious Lectures on 
Peculiar Phenoniena of the Four Reasons 
(1850) ; Religion of Geology and its Connected 
Sciences (1851); Religious Truth, Illustrated 
from Science (1857); Ichnology of New Eng- 
land (1858); Report on the Geology of Ver- 
mont (1861) ; Reminiscences of Amherst College 
(1863). 

HITCHCOCK, ETHAiX AlXEif (1798-1870). 
An American soldier. He was a grandson of 
Ethan Allen, of Ticonderoga fame, was born at 
Vexgennes, Vt., and graduated at West Point in 
1817. After garrison service he was instructor 
in tactics at West Point (1824-27) and com- 
mandant there (1827-29). He served against 
the Indians in Florida in 1836 and 1840 and in 
the last campaign of the Mexican War. For 
his service in Mexico he was brevetted brigadier 
general (1847). He commanded the Pacific 
Division from 1851 to 1854 and in the next 
year resigned because of a quarrel with Jeffer- 
son Davis, then Secretary of War. At the out- 
break of the Civil War he was appointed major 
general and served at first on special duty un- 
der the Secretary of War and later as commis- 
sioner of exchange. He was also confidential 
adviser to the President. Hitchcock was a 
scholar of great attainments and in expression 
of his peculiar philosophy wrote: Remarks upon 
Alchemy and the Alchemists, arguing that they 
were religious philosophers, and that truth was 
the philosopher’s stone (1857); Swedenborg, a 
Bermetio Philosopher (1858) ; Christ, the Spirit, 
in which the Gospels are treated as symbolical 
writings of the Essenes, a Jewish secret society 
(1860) ; Red Book of Appm, and Other Fairy 
Tales ( 1863 ) ; Remarks on the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare (1865 and 1867); Spenser^s Colin 
Clout Eooplain&d (1865); Notes on the Vita 
Nuova of Dante (1866), in all of which he gives 
hermetic explanations of the matter of these 
books. 

HITCHCOCK, Ethan Allen (1835-1909). 
An American politician and cabinet officer, born 
in Mobile, Ala., and educated at Hew Haven, 
Conn. He was in business for a while in China 
and for several years in St. Louis. In 1897 he 
was sent as United States Minister to Kussia 
and subsequently was made Ambassador upon a 
corresponding change in the Hussian diplomatic 
service. In 1898, upon the retirement of Cor- 
nelius M. Bliss, he was appointed Secretary of 


the Interior, serving until 1907. During his 
term, and largely through liis efforts, the gigan- 
tic system of public land frauds in the West 
was uncovered, and many of its participants 
were punished. — His brother Henby (1829- 
1902) was born near Mobile, Ala., and was one 
of the foremost lawyers and citizens of St. 
Louis. 

HITCHCOCK, Frank Harris (1867- ). 

An American cabinet officer, born at Amherst, 
Ohio. He graduated from Harvard University 
in 1891 and from the law department of Co- 
lumbian (now George Washington) University 
in 1894. After practicing law and holding vari- 
ous less important posts in several government 
departments, he was First Assistant Postmaster- 
General from 1905 to 1908. In the latter year 
he managed William H. Taft’s campaign for 
the presidential nomination, and as chairman 
of the Republican National Committee (1908- 
09) he also had charge of the campaign result- 
ing in Taft’s election. His administration of 
the postal system (Postmaster-General, 1909- 
13) resulted in a surplus of revenue over ex- 
penditures; the postal savings bank and par- 
cel post were introduced during his term of 
office, and near the close of his administration 
he recommended government ownership of the 
telegraphs. He resumed the practice of law in 
Hew York City in 1913. 

HITCHCOCK, Gilbert Moneix (1859- 
). An American legislator. He was born 
at Omaha, Heb., where, after studying at Baden- 
Baden, Germany, and graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School (1881), he prac- 
ticed law. He founded the Omaha Evening 
World in 1885 and in 1889, having bought the 
Morning Herald, consolidated it with the 
World under the title of the World-Herald. He 
was a Democratic member of the Fifty-eighth 
(1903-05) and of the Sixtieth and Sixty-first 
congresses (1907-11), and he became United 
States Senator for Nebraska for the term 
1911-17. 

HITCHCOCK, Henry (1829-1902). An 
American lawyer, born at Spring Hill, Ala., and 
educated at the University of Nashville (A.B., 
1846) and at Yale University (A.B., 1848). 
He studied law, taught in the Worcester ( Mass. ) 
High School in 1848-49, and was admitted to 
the bar at St. Louis, Mo., in 1851. During the 
Civil War he served in the Union army as 
assistant adjutant general, and was judge advo- 
cate on the staff of General Sherman. In 1867 
he helped to organize the law department of 
Washington University (known as the St. Louis 
Law School), of which he was dean until 1881. 
He served also as professor in the school and con- 
tinued his lectures after resigning the deanship. 
He was president of the St. Louis Bar Associa- 
tion (1880), of the Missouri State Bar As- 
sociation (1892), and of the American Bar 
Association (1889). 

HITCHCOCK, Roswell Dwight (1817-87), 
An American clergyman and educator, born in 
East Machias, Me. He graduated at Amherst 
College in 1836 and at Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1838. He preached a year in 
Waterviile, Me., and in 1845 was installed over 
the First Congregational Church in Exeter, 
N. H. He resigned in 1852 to accept the pro- 
fessorship of revealed religion at Bowdoin Col- 
lege. Three years later he resigned at Bowdoin 
to become professor of Church history at Union 
Theological Seminary, of which he was elected 
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president in 1880. He was on tlic editorial 
staff of the American Theological Review for 
seven years, traveled in Egypt and Palestine, 
and was elected president of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society in 1871 and vice president of 
the American Geological Society in 1880. He 
published: The Life, Charaxiter, and Writings of 
Edward Rohinson (1863) ; Complete Atiahjsis of 
the Eoly Bible (1869)5 Socialism (1879); Car- 
mina Sanotormn, with Dr. Zachary Eddy and 
Bev. Lewis W. Mudge (1885). A collection of 
sermons, Eternal Atonement, was published post- 
humously (1888). 

HITCHIN, hich'in. A market town in Hert- 
fordshire, England, 14 miles northwest of Hert- 
ford; on the river Hiz ( Map : England, F 5 ) . 
It was the original seat of Girton College: it 
has a free school, founded 1622; and its fine 
old parish church of St. Mary contains an his- 
torical crypt, an excellent porch, interesting 
monuments, and an ‘‘Adoration of the Magi” 
by Rubens. The town hall and corn exchange 
are fine modern buildings. Hitehin has large 
breweries and a trade in corn, malt, and flour. 
Straw plaiting is carried on, and the cultivation 
of peppermint and of lavender for its perfumery 
dates from 1568. It is a large cattle market. 
Hitehin is recorded in the Domesday Book. It 
was given to Harold by Edward the Confessor 
and came into the possession of William the 
Conqueror. Pop., 1901, 10,072; 1911, 11,905. 

HITOPADESA, he-to'p^-da'sha (Skt., salu- 
tary instruction), or Book of Good CotjnseI/. 
The name of a celebrated Sanskrit collection of 
fables, the contents of which have passed into 
almost all the civilized literatures of the world. 
The collection itself, in the form in which we 
possess it, is founded on older works of a kin- 
dred nature; and its preface expressly mentions 
“the Panchatantra and another work.” For a 
convenient list of editions and translations and 
a sketch of the subject, consult C. R. Lanman, 
Sanskrit Reader (Boston, 1888), and Hertel, 
TJeber Text und Tei'fasser des Eitopadesa (Leip- 
zig, 1897). Two good editions with English 
notes are published in India by Godabole and 
Parab (Bombay, 3d ed., 1890) and by Peterson 
(ib., 1895). See Pais:chataotba; Saitskeit Lrr- 

EEATTJRE. 

HITOTSITBASHI. See EjfeiKi. 

HITTEREH, hit'er-en. An island off the 
west coast of Horway, situated at the entrance 
to the Trondhjein Fiord (Map: Norway, D 5). 
It covers an area of nearly 200 square miles (in- 
cluding some adjacent islets) and has a popu- 
lation of about 2500. It is covered with low 
but rugged hills, reaching 1000 feet, among 
which are numerous lakes and streams. The 
inhabitants are mostly engaged in fishing, 

HIT'TITES (Heb. Eeth, pi. Eittimj Bab. 
Haiti; Egypt. ). Ah ancient Asianie people 
whose home seems to ha^e been in Cappadocia, 
but who not only made their power felt in all 
parts of Asia Minor but also established them- 
selves in Syria and Mesopotamia, Until recent 
times they were known only through various al- 
lusions in the Bible. The eponymous ancestor of 
the people, Heth, appears in Gen. x. 15 as the son 
of Canaan, the brother of Sidon, the Amorite, 
etc., indicating that the Hittites belonged to 
the earlier population of Syria found by the 
invading Hebrews, and that they were regarded 
as akin to the Phoenicians and the Amorites. 
In the list of the peoples of Canap the Hittit^ 
are regularly mentioned; the city of Luz is 


said to he in “the land of the Hittites” (Judg. 
i. 26) ; Abraham buys the Machpelab from 
Ephron the Hittite (Gen. xxiii. 3 ff.); Esau's 
wives Jehudith and Bashemath were Hittites 
(Gen. xxvi. 34) ; Ahimelek the Hittite is men- 
tioned in 1 Sam. xxvi. G; Uriah and probably 
his wife Bathsheba were Hittites (2 Sam. xi. 
3 ff.) ; Solomon had commercial relations with 
the kings of the Hittites ( 1 Kings x. 29 ) ; there 
were Hittites among the foreign wives of Solo- 
mon { 1 Kings xi. 1 ) ; the Aramseans besieging 
Samaria were afraid of the kings of the Hit- 
tites; in Ezekiel xvi. 3, 4o, Jerusalem’s mother 
is said to he a Hittite; and in Josh. i. 4 the 
promised land is designated as “the whole land 
of the Hittites.” It has been questioned whether 
there could have been Hittites in Hebron or 
among the Edomitish clans, but in the light of 
recent discoveries there is no valid reason to 
doubt it. 

The earliest datable reference to the Hittites 
in cuneiform literature comes from the Chron- 
icles of Babylonian Kings, published by King in 
1907, recording that in the time of vSamsuditana 
(e.l932 B.c.) “the Hittites came to the land of 
Akkad.” The dynasty vras probably overthrown 
by the Hittites, under whose suzerainty the first 
kings of the next dynasty of Babylon seem to 
have ruled. ( See Babylonia. ) ' But several 
centuries before this time the earliest-known 
rulers in Assur, Uspia and Kakia, seem to 
have Hittite names, and the Assyrian invasion 
of Asia Minor of which the Cappadocian tablets 
give testimony is likely to have been a reaction 
against this early occupation of Assur by the 
Hittites in the third millennium B.c, (See 
Assyeia.) Whether Hatti (the modern Boghaz- 
keui) was already at this time the capital of the 
Hittite power cannot yet be determined, but is 
altogether probable. It has been suggested that 
the advance of the Hittites from Asia Minor into 
Syria and Mesopotamia, where the State of Hani 
was founded by them on the middle Euphrates, 
was connected with the Hyksos invasion of 
Egypt, and that long before the eighteenth 
dynasty Palestine to its southern border was 
overrun with Hittites, This seems to be borne 
out by the traditions of the Hebrews. Statues 
of Marduk and Zarpanit were carried away to 
Hani probably in the days of Samsuditana; 
these were not brought hack to Babylon until 
the time of Agum II Kakrime (c.l655- 
1625 B.C.). An oracle speaking of Mardnk’s 
deportation to the land of the Hittites probably 
refers .to the same event. In 1470 and 1463 
Thothmes III declared that he received tribute 
from the land of the greater Hatti. He seems 
to have taken the Hittite cities of Kadesh, Car- 
chemish, and Nii, An Assyrian king sought 
the aid of Thothmes IV against the Hittite 
State of Marash. and in 1446 the Egyptian Eling 
fought against the Hittites. The Amarna letters 
(q.v.) show the growth of Hittite power in 
northern Syria. The Hittites were in alliance 
with the Kassites (q.v.) in Babylon, and Amor- 
itish chiefs like Abdasirta and Aziru (see 
Amoeites), while protesting fidelity to Egypt, 
were seeking the protection of the great King in 
Hatti. Subbiluliuma, the first of these monarchs 
known to us by name and possibly the founder 
of a new dynasty, sent a message ’to Amenhotep 
IV, probably to congratulate him on his accession 
to the throne (c.l389). The Mitannians (q.v.) 
in Mesopotamia and the Arzawi, probably in 
Armenia, who appear to have been Hittites in 
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the wider sense, maintained their independence, 
and the former were in alliance with Egypt. A 
complete list of the Hittite kings from about 
1400 to 1250 has been obtained from the Baby- 
lonian Boghazkeui letters. Subbilulinma was 
succeeded by Arandas, Mnrsil, Mutallu, Hattusil, 
Dudhalia, and Arnuanta. The greatest of these 
was H!attusil, the contemporary of Eamses II 
(1310—1244 B.C.). After the battle of Kadesh 
a treaty was concluded between them, and in 
1290 an offensive and defensive alliance was 
established. Ramses II married HattusiPs 
daughter in 1277. Hattusil also made an al- 
liance with Kadashman Turgu of Babylon and 
subsequently threatened to sever their relations 
if the son of this Ring was not given the crown. 
The good relations with Egypt seem to have 
continued after the death of Ramses II. But 
in the days of Ramses III the Hittites appear to 
have joined the confederacy of peoples that at- 
tacked Egypt, as the Egyptians declare that the 
Prince of the Hittites was captured in battle. 
Egypt was saved, but lost her influence in Syria; 
and the Hittite Empire came to its end through 
the invasion of new peoples into Asia Minor. 
Por some time this Empire, which once, as the 
monxmients show, held sway over the Troad, 
Lydia, and Cilicia, had evidently lost much of 
its power. 

But strong Hittite city kingdoms still con- 
tinued to exist for several centuries. Against 
these the Assyrians kept up a persistent war- 
fare. Tiglath-pileser I made expeditions against 
the Hittites in Commagene (c.ll20). Shal- 
maneser III (860-825 B.c.) fought against a 
confederacy of Syrian kings, led by Sangara of 
Carchemish, at the battle of Harkar in 854 B.o. 
The Ohaldians (q,v.) also waged wars against 
Hittite kingdoms. Menuas made a raid against 
Surisilis and Tarchigamas in the territory of the 
Hittite ruler Sadahalis. In another expedition 
he defeated the Ring of Gupas; and his son 
Argistis I likewise fought with Hittite rulers. 
Tiglath-pileser IV (745-728 B.c.) put a stop to 
the expansion of Chaldian power in this direc- 
tion. Pisiris of Carchemish paid tribute to 
Tiglath-pileser IV in 739, but the city was after- 
ward independent. It was Sargon II (722- 
705 B.C.) who finally conquered this important 
Hittite stronghold in 717 B.c. 

The Hittites evidently belonged to the stock 
that inhabited Asia Minor before the invasion of 
Aryo-European nations. They are represented 
on the monuments with receding foreheads, large 
noses, marked cheek bones, and protruding upper 
jaws. Characteristic of their dress are the high 
peaked caps, the tunics reaching to the knees, 
and the shoes with ends turned up. From the 
iype of personal names it may be inferred that 
the Hittite language belonged to the same family 
as some other early Asianic tongues. Unfortu- 
nately it has not yet been possible to decipher 
the native inscriptions. Of these a considerable 
number is now known. They have been found at 
Ibreez, Giaur Kalessi, Boghazkeui, Eyuk, Mount 
Sipylos, the Pass of Karabel, Mazaka, and else- 
where in Asia Minor, at Hamath, Aleppo, Car- 
chemish, Mneveh, and Babylon. The hiero- 
glyphic writing runs boustrophedon, as the ox 
plows— one line from right to left, the next from 
left to right. • This is indicated by the direction 
of the faces. But the value of the signs has 
not, yet been ascertaiaed. A bilingual inscription 
on the so-called Tarkondemos boss, in Baby- 
lonian cuneiform and Hittite, is probably of 


Mitannian origin, but has not furnished a suffi- 
cient clew. Among the many tablets discovered 
by Winckler at Boghazkeui in 1906 there were 
many in which the native language was written 
in cuneiform signs, while others were in Baby- 
lonian script and speech. The former may prove 
of great value to scholars ; hut they have not yet 
been published, and they are not so likely to 
throw light on the hieroglyphics as to give some 
knowledge of the language that will be available 
when the value of the signs shall have been cor- 
rectly guessed. The attempts at decipherment 
by Wright, Oonder, Sayce, Peiser, Jensen, Messer- 
schmidt, and Gleye have not yet been crowned 
with success. In Syria the Hittites, like the 
Hebrews, probably adopted the language of Ca- 
naan, and later Aramaic, Among the Mitan- 
nians the Iranian element in the population 
seems to have affected to some extent their Hit- 
tite speech. As the system of hieroglyphics is 
entirely independent of the Cretan and the E^p- 
tian as well as of the early Sumerian picto- 
graphs, so Hittite architecture and sculpture may 
have been more original creations than is gen- 
erally supposed. The similarity to Sumero- 
Akkadian motives on the one hand and Egyptian 
on the other is obvious and has naturally led 
to the assumption of borrowing. A strong influ- 
ence exerted by the great rival civilizations at 
various times is also intrinsically probable. But 
only a more extensive knowledge of the earliest 
phase of Hittite history than we now possess can 
settle such questions as whether the Assyrian 
temples were built on Hittite models, and how 
far the sculpture of the Amoritish dynasty in 
Babylon reflects Hittite influence. On some of 
the finest specimens of Hittite art, see EruK. 

The chief sources of our knowledge of Hittite 
religion are the treaty between Hattusil and 
Ramses II, of which an Egyptian copy has long 
been known, and a r6sum6 in Babylonian lan- 
guage and script was found by Winckler in 
1906; a treaty between Hattusil and a Mitan- 
nian ruler, also discovered at Boghazkeui; al- 
lusions in other texts; and pictorial represen- 
tations. There were gods of earth and heaven; 
and each river, mountain, land, and city had its 
male or female sutekh, its genius loci. Fore- 
most among the gods were Hatti, Teshub, Tarchu, 
Chipa, and apparently Sand an and Ma. Hatti 
is represented at Yazyly Kay a in such a manner 
as to leave no doubt that he is the same god as 
the Phrygian Attys; and it is not improbable 
that the two names are identical. Teshub was 
worshiped by a number of peoples who may have 
been connected in some way with the Hittites. 
Tarchu has been thought to be identical with 
Terah, represented as the father of Abraham. 
CMpa occurs in Mitannian names like those of 
the princesses Tadu Chipa and Gilu Chipa, and 
of the Governor of Jerusalem, Arta Chipa. 
Sandan seems to have 'been especially connected 
with Cilicia, and Ma was the great mother god- 
dess. In the Mitannian treaty Babylonian gods 
are mentioned, but also Iranian, such as Varuna, 
Mithra, and the Kasatyas. Survivals of the* 
ancient Hittite religions may be found in Strabo’s 
description of Cappadocia (XII, ii, 3, 6, 7) and 
possibly in Lucian’s De Dea Byra^ as the worship 
at Hierapolis-Mabug is likely to have been a 
continuation of that carried on at Carchemish 
(q.v.) until the destruction of this city. 

Bibliography. Perrot and Chipiez, History 
of Art m Bardinia, Asia Minor, Judcea, vol. ii 
(Paris, 1883; trans., Hew York, 1890) ; Wright, 
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The Empire of the Hittites (London, 1884) ; 
Lantsheere, Eittites et Amorites (Brussels, 
1884) ; Sayce, The Hittites: The Story of a For- 
gotten Empire (London, 1888; 3d ed., ib., 1903) ; 
Conder, Eeth and Moah (ib., 1889) ; Tigouroux, 
Melanges hibliques (2d ed., Paris, 1889) ; Lant- 
sheere, De la race et de la langue de$ Eittites 
(ib., 1891); Jensen, Eittiter mid Armenier 
(Strassburg, 1808); Messerscbmidt, Bcmer- 
kungen zu den hethitiscJien Inschriften (Berlin, 
1898) ; Lusclian, Humann, Koldewey, Ausgror- 
hungen in Sondschirli (ib., 1898-1911) ; Messer- 
scbmidt. Corpus Inscriptionurn Eettiticarum 
(ib., 1900 et seq.) ; W. Max Muller, in Mittei- 
lungen der vorderasiatischen Obsellsohaft (ib., 
1902) ; Jensen, in Zeitschrift der dcutschen mor~ 
genlandischen Gesellschaft (Leipzig, 1904) ; 
Winekler, ^Wie in Sommer 1906 in Kleinasien 
ausgefuhrten Ausgral) ungen in Orientalistische 
Literaturseitung (ib., 1906) ; Breasted, Ancient 
Records of Egypt ( Cbicago, 1906-07 ) ; Wincider, 
in Mitteilungen der deutschen Orient Gesell- 
schaft (Berlin, 1907); Garstang, The Land of 
the Hittites (London, 1910) ; Olmstead, Charles, 
and Wrench, Travels and Studies in the Nearer 
East, I: Hittite Inscriptions (Itbaca, 1911); 
CathoUe Encyclopedia (New York, 1913) ; 
Winekler, Boghazhbi (Leipzig, 1913) ; id., 

Yorderasienim ziceiten Jahrtausend (ib., 1913); 
Hastings, Encyclopcedia of Religion and Ethics 
(New York, 1914) ; Luekenbill, in American 
Journal of Theology, January, 1914 (Chicago) ; 
R. C. Thompson, New Decipher ment of the Hit- 
tite Hieroglyphics (Oxford, 1914). See Cae- 
chehish; Cuneifobm IxSCBIPTI02s"S. 

HITTORE, hit'tOrf, Johajstn Wilhelm ( 1824- 
). A German physicist, born at Bonn. In 
1852 he became professor of chemistry and phys- 
ics at Munster, where he remained in active serv- 
ice for half a century, Hittorf’s earliest impor- 
tant researches were in electrolysis, and he was 
able to extend Faraday’s work, his method of 
determining the mobility of ions being of the 
greatest importance to physical chemistry. In 
addition to his work in electrolysis he made elab- 
orate investigations of the various phenomena 
attending the passage of electricity through gases. 
In 1862, with Plucker, he discovered that differ- 
ent spectra could be obtained from the same 
substances under different conditions of temper- 
ature. Later (1869), in studying the passage 
of electricity through tubes containing a rare- 
fied gas, he observed that by increasing the ex- 
haustion of the tube the dark space between the 
negative pole and the negative glow became 
wider, and that when the discharge from the 
cathode struck against the glass considerable 
fluorescence was produced, ffittorf also ascer- 
tained that these rays could be deflected by a 
magnet and anticipated Crookes, who in 1878 
published his famous researches with the vacuum 
or Crookes tubes and named the rays thus pro- 
duced radiant matter. He investigated the allo- 
tropic occurrence of selenium and phosphorus, 
and in the case of the latter substance he was 
successful in producing a crystallized form, 
black in color and with a metallic lustre. He was 
a foreign associate of the Berlin Royal Academy 
of Sciences. Hittorf’s many valuable papers on 
physics and chemistry are to be found for the 
most part in Poggendorff’s and Wiedemann’s An- 
nalen der Fhysih (Leipzig, current). This paper 
the Migration of Ions during Electrolysis” 
is contained in The Fundamental Laws of Elec- 
trolytic Conduction (New York, 1899), translated 


from Poggendorff’s Annul cii, and reprinted in 
German in OstwaJd's Klassiler, No. 21 (Leipzig, 
1891). 

HITTORFF, g'tOrf^, Jacqites Igxace (1793- 
1867). A French architect, born in Cologne. He 
w^ent to Paris in 1810, studied architecture under 
Ch. Percier (q.v.), and betw^een 1819 and 1825 
traveled extensively in England and Germany 
and in Sicily, where he studied the Greek ruins 
with particular reference to their polychromy. 
On his return he was appointed architect to the 
King, and with the assistance of Lepere built in 
Paris the fine Neo-Greek church of St. Vincent 
de Paul, applying to it the results of his re- 
searches in Greek polychromy. The exterior 
color decorations and paintings, however, failed 
to resist the climate and were removed a few 
years later. He was the chief designer of the 
embellishments for the Place de la Concorde, in- 
cluding its two fine fountains, and for the 
Champs Elysees and other avenues and squares, 
lu 1864 he was made general inspector of the 
Conseil des Bhtiments. He published Architec- 
ture antique de la Sidle (1826-30), Architec- 
ture moderne de la Sidle (1826-35), Archi- 
tecture polychrome chez les Grecs (1851) — all of 
which are still highly valued. 

HITZIG, hits^K, Eduabd (1838-1907). A 
German alienist, grandson of the biographer and 
criminologist Julius Eduard Hitzig. He was born 
in Berlin, studied medicine there and in Wurz- 
burg, and in 1875 became professor of psychiatry 
at Zurich. Four years afterward he became pro- 
fessor in Halle, where he established an independ- 
ent clinic for nervous and mental disorders, the 
first in Prussia. Failing eyesight compelled him 
to give up his professorship in 1903. He wrote: 
Physiologische und klinische Untersuoliungen 
uber das Gehim (1904), the result of long re- 
search on cerebral physiology and pathology, and 
especially on localization of the various func- 
tions; Ueher traumatische Tabes (1894); Der 
QueruJan temcahnsinn ( 1895 ) , 

HITZIG, Febdinaih) (1807-75). A German 
biblical scholar. He was born June 23, 1807, at 
Hauingen, Baden, and educated at Heidelberg, 
Halle, and Gdttingen. In 1833 he was called to 
Zurich as professor of theology, with a special 
view to the exegesis of the Old Testament; but 
his lectures embraced also the New Testament 
and the languages of the East. In 1861 Hitzig 
returned to Heidelberg as professor. The first 
work which established his fame was his Der 
Prophet Jesaia iibersetzt und ausgelegt (1833). 
Besides a translation of the Psalms, with a com- 
mentary (1835-36), he furnished for the Ecue- 
getisches Eomdbuch mm alien Testament the 
commentaries on the minor prophets (1838), on 
Jeremiah (1841), Ezekiel (1847), Ecclesiastes 
(1847), Daniel (1850), the Song of Solomon 
(1855), and Proverbs (1858), with a translation 
of all the prophetical books as a supplement 
(1854). He also published works on the New 
Testament and various archaeological subjects, 
and Geschichte des Yolkes Israel (1869-70). His 
work is important in the progress of modern 
biblical scholarship. He died at Heidelberg, Jan. 
22, 1875. Consult T. K. Cheyne, Founders of 
Old Testament Critidsm (London, 1893), and, 
for his biography, H. Steiner* (Zurich, 1882), 

HITZIG, Julius Eduard (1780-1849). A 
German criminal jurist and biographer. He was 
horn in Berlin, studied law at Halle and Er- 
langen, and from 1799 to 1835 was connected 
more or less closely with the criminal courts of 
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Warsaw and Berlin. To this period belong the 
Zeitsohrift fur die preussisdlie Kriminalrechts- 
pflege (1825) and Annalen fiir deutscJie und 
auslandische Eriminalrechtspflege (1828), both 
founded by him. At Warsaw he had been inti- 
mate with the poets Mnioch and Werner, and in 
Berlin he was even more prominent in literal^ 
circles as founder of the Mittwochsgesellschaft, 
a literary club- Hitzig was editor of the Press- 
^eitung (1840-44) and author of biographies of 
Z. Werner (1823), of E. T. A. Hoffmann (1823; 
3d ed., 1830), and, at his request, of Chamisso 
(1839-40). With Haring, in 1842, he began to 
publish Der neue P%tavalj in 1826 he had brought 
out Gelehrtes Berlin im Jahre 1825. 

HIVE BEE. The honeybee. See BEE- 
HIVES. A name popularly given to the erup- 
tion known as urticaria, or nettle rash (qq.v.). 
The eruption appears as white rounded elevations 
or long wheals, which turn red later, especially 
after scratching or rubbing, for the itching and 
burning are intense. Eating lobsters or crabs 
has caused hives in some people. Certain drugs, 
such as the balsams, often cause it. After un- 
loading the bowels, local treatment with dilute 
acids or bichloride of mercury will give relief. 
Alkalies and salicylates, taken internally, cut an 
attack short. In Great Britain the term is 
loosely applied to laryngitis and croup. See 
Hive Sieixp. 

hive SIBHP, Byrupus 8 cilice compositus. 
The compound sirup of squills, a plant growing 
on the northern coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 
The bulb is the ofScinal portion. It is generally 
dried for use, but is sometimes imported packed 
in sand in a partially undried state. The sirup 
is prepared usually by taking of squill a moder- 
ately coarse powder, senega a moderately fine 
powder, tartrate of antimony and potassium, 
sugar, diluted alcohol, and water. The whole is 
carefully mixed according to formulae laid down 
in the Pharmacopoeia. In its action it is an 
emetic and combines the virtues of senega, squill, 
and tartar emetic, of the last of which it con- 
tains but one grain to the fluid oimce. It is also 
diaphoretic, expectorant, and in large doses 
cathartic. It was originally devised for the 
treatment of spasmodic croup, which is loosely 
known as hives in Great Britain, whence comes 
its popular name. Great care must he taken, in 
employing it, not to allow its sedative operation 
to proceed too far. In overdoses it has been known 
to produce a fatal inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels, since tartar emetic is highly poisonous, 

HI^ITES. One of the peoples mentioned in 
the lists of nations dispossessed by the Hebrews 
when they entered Palestine (Ex.'^iii. 8 et al.). 
In Gen. x. 17 they are placed among the sons of 
Canaan. They are especially connected with 
the Amorites and seem to have been a branch of 
this people. In Gen. xxxiv. 2 Sheehem is a Hi- 
vite; in Gen. xlviii. 22 the city is inhabited by 
Amorites. ' Similarly the inhabitants of Gibeon 
are said to be 'Hivites in Josh. ix. 7 ; xi. 19, and 
Amorites in 2 Sam. xxi. 2. In Josh. xi. 3; 
Judg. iii. 3, Hivites appear in the Lebanon re- 
gion, Consult Bbhl, Kanacmaer und Eehrder 
(Leipzig, 1911). 

HIZEE, h^'zgn'. One of the nine provinces 
of the island of Hyushu, Japan, famous in his- 
tory^ and for its kaolin and the production of por- 
celain. It is rich in tea, tobacco, vegetable wax, 
and coal, but not in cereals, though in quality 
its rice is reckoned the best. Its chief towns are 
Saga and Nagasaki (q.v.). Arita and Imari, 


both situated in this province, are famed for 
their ceramic ware. It was formerly divided 
among 10 daimyos (q.v.). It is now mostly 
within the Nagasaki-ken. Consult J. J. Kein, 
Japan (London, 1884), and for the ceramic in- 
dustries of tlie province, Frank Brinkley, Japan: 
Its History, Arts, and Literature (8 vols., Bos- 
ton, 1910). 

HJA.E.NE, yflr'ne, Haeald Gabriel (1848- 
). A Swedish historian, born at Klastorp, 
Vestergbtland. He was educated at Upsala, 
where he obtained his doctor’s degree and became 
lecturer (1872) and professor (1889). He pub- 
lished numerous articles on history and several 
large works. His studies on the relations be- 
tween Bussia and Sweden are of particular 
importance. He wrote: Polens nordiska po- 
litik ndrmast fore kongressen i Stettin lA'^O 
(1884) ; De aldsta svensh-rysha legationsaktema 
(1884); Frdn Moskva till Petersburg (1888- 
89 ) ; Sveriges statsskick under reformationstiden 
1520-1611 ( 1893 ) ; 0-ustaf Adolf, protestantis- 
mens forkampe (1901; Ger. trans. in Der Pro- 
testantismus am Ende des 19ten Jahrhunderts, 
1900-02); Medeltidens statsskick (1895); Karl 
XII (1902); Blandade spbrsmal (1903). In 
1902-08 he was a member (Liberal) of the Lower 
House of Parliament. He also wrote Ostanifrdn; 
minnen och utkust (1905); Svenskt och frdm- 
mande (1908); Ur det fdrgdngna (1912); 8tat 
och kyrka (1912). Consult A. Grape, Bidrag 
till en Hjame-Biografi, by 27 authors (Stock- 
holm, 1908). 

HJELT, hyelt, Edvaed Immaituel (1855- 
) . A Finnish chemist and educator, born in 
Wichtis, the son of a professor of medicine. He 
was educated at the University of Helsingfors, 
where he became lecturer in chemistry in 1880, 
was professor of chemistry in 1882-1907 and 
rector from 1899 to 1907, and then vice chancel- 
lor. In 1907-09 Hjelt was Vice President of the 
Senate of Finland. He was one of the revisers 
of Boscoe and Schorlemmer's Treatise on Chem- 
istry, and wrote, besides many technical papers, 
biographical studies of great chemists, especially 
Berzelius. Principles of General Organic Chem- 
istry, an English version from Hjelt’s German 
book, appeared in 1890. 

HJOBT, hidrt, Johajv (1869- ). A Nor- 

wegian zoologist, oceanographer, and fisheries 
expert. He was born in Christiania and there 
studied medicine and zoology and became ( 1892 ) 
conservator of the zoOtomical museum and 
(1893) government representative at the salt- 
water fisheries. After taking his doctor’s degree 
at Munich, he was appointed, in 1906, fisheries 
director for Norway. The government furnished 
him with a staff of scientists and with the 8. 8. 
Michael 8ars; in this vessel in 1910 he headed, 
with Sir John Murray, an expedition to 
Africa and America, Afterward he published, 
with Murray, The Depths of the Ocean (1912), 
and Report on the Sdentifio Results of the 
Michael 8ars North Atlantic Deep 8ea Expedi- 
tion, 1910 (1914). As member for Norway of 
the International Council for the Study of the 
Sea, he did much pioneer work. He wrote Re- 
port on Norwegian Fishery and Marine Investi- 
gations (vol. i, Christiania, 1900; vol. ii, Bergen, 
1909) ; Report on International Herriupg-In/oesU- 
gations in 1910 (Copenhagen, 1911), with E. 
Lea, and many other books and articles. In 1914 
he visited Canada, upon the invitation of the 
government, to investigate the Canadian fish 
and fisheries. 
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HLABIK, klad'ek, VAclav (1863- ). A 

Czech writer, born in Prague and educated at 
Ceskoslov and Prague. He repeatedly visited 
France and England and was strongly influenced 
by the French JSTaturalist school. Hladlk occu- 
pies a prominent place in Czech journalism, 
having been editor of the Ndrodm Poliiiky and 
Liimtr. Many of his writings were first published 
in periodicals and then collected in book form. 
They include: Z lepH spolecnosti (1892), sketches 
from the life of Prague; Z pra^skeho ouzduSi 
(1894) ; 0 Soudasne Francii (1909), a book of 
observations on French life ; novels, Trest 
(1901), Vasen a silm (1902), Valentinory zeny ; 
and dramas, Novy Zivot (1896), Zdvrat (1902), 
etc. He is the chief representative of French 
literary ideals in modern Czech literature. 

HOADLY, hod'll, Benjamin ( 1676-1761 ) . A 
Church of England prelate. He "was born at 
Westerham, Kent, Nov. 14, 1676. He graduated 
B.A. at Cambridge, 1696, became preacher in 
London in 1701, Bishop of Bangor in 1715, of 
Hereford in 1721, of Salisbury in 1723, and of 
Winchester in 1734. He attracted attention by 
controversies with the Nonconformists and with 
the High Church party of the Church of England. 
His principles were developed in his Essay on the 
Origin of Civil Government (1709). The ac- 
cession of George I in 1714 brought Hoadly’s 
views into favor with the court, and he received 
advancement. In 1717 the so-called Bangorian 
Controversy arose. It began by Hoadly’s publi- 
cation of a pamphlet, and of a sermon on the 
text, '*My kingdom is not of this world.” He 
maintained that Christ had left behind Him no 
such authority as that claimed by churches, and 
that this was the best way of answering the pre- 
tensions of the Church of Rome. These views 
gave great offense both to High Church and Dis- 
senters. He was attacked from all quarters, and 
the controversy raged for three years. He died 
at Chelsea, London, April 17, 17"61. His works 
were published with a life by his son, John 
Hoadly (London, 1773). Consult Leslie Stephen, 
History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century (3d ed., New York, 1902). 

HOADLY, h5d% Geoege (1826-1902). An 
American lawyer, and Governor of Ohio, born in 
New Haven, Conn. He was educated in the 
public schools of Cleveland, whither his father 
had moved in 1830. He graduated from Western 
Reserve College, then at Hudson, Ohio, in 1844, 
studied at Harvard Law School, was admitted 
to the bar in 1847, and two years later became 
a partner in the law firm of Chase and Bull at 
Cincinnati, in which Salmon P. Chase was the 
senior member. In 1851 he was chosen by the 
Legislature judge of the Superior Court of Cin- 
cinnati, in 1855 became city solicitor, and in 
1859, upon the reorganization of the new Su- 
perior Court, was elected judge and was re- 
elected in 1864. He refused a seat on the su- 
preme bench offered him by Governor Chase. 
Originally a Democrat, he took a prominent part 
in the ‘"Barnburner” movement, was a War 
Democrat, and finally during the war allied him- 
self with the Republican party. He resigned 
from the bench in 1866 to resume his law prac- 
tice. In 1872 he was active in the Liberal Re- 
publican revolt, but dissatisfaction with the 
nomination of Greeley caused him to remain in 
the party. In 1876, however, he allied himself 
with the Democratic party on the tariff issue 
and was one of the counsel for Tilden before the 
Electoral Coiuniission and arjrued the cases of 


Florida and Oregon. In 1883 he was the party’s 
candidate for Governor of Ohio, being elected 
over Joseph B. Foraker by 12,000. Two years 
later he was in turn defeated by Foraker for 
reelection to the same office. During 20 years 
of this period he was a professor in the Cincin- 
nati Law School. From 1887 until his death he 
practiced law in New York City. 

HOANG-HO, HHANG-HO, HWANG-HO, 
hwiing'Tio', or Yellow Rivee. Next to the 
Yang-tse-kiang, the largest river of China ( Map : 
China, J 3). Its sources are two mountain tor- 
rents on the Odontala Plain, altitude 14,000 feet, 
south of the Buihan Bota Mountains in Tibet, 
only a short distance north of the upper course 
of the Yang-tse-kiang. Its course is exception- 
ally tortuous. After flowing eastward to near 
the boundary of Tibet, it changes its direction 
first to the northwest and then to the northeast, 
in which latter direction it flows through the 
Chinese Province of Kansu. Leaving the Prov- 
ince of Kansu, it crosses the Great Wall into 
Mongolia. There it flows at first northeast and 
then east as far as the western boundary of the 
Chinese Province of Shansi, where it turns 
sharply to the south, and, passing the Great 
Wall again, flows between the provinces of Shensi 
and Shansi, forming their boundary line. At 
about lat. 35® N. it turns sharply east, which 
direction it maintains as far as the city of 
Kaifeng, in the Province of Honan. From that 
point it flows in a northeastern direction until it 
falls into the Gulf of Pechili about lat. 38® N. Its 
total length is probably over 2700 miles, and its 
basin is estimated at 400,000 square miles. The 
chief tributaries of the Hoang-ho are the Tao-ho 
from the south, the Wei-ho from the west, and 
the Tatung-ho from the north. The Hoang-ho is 
navigable for small vessels for a short distance 
from its mouth and in some parts of its middle 
course. The course of the river has changed re- 
peatedly, and the present mouth was that of the 
Tatsin until 1853. Prior to that time the course 
of the river below Kaifeng was southeasterly, 
and its mouth in the Province of Kiangsu in 
about lat. 34® N. The sediment which is trans- 
ported in large quantities by the Hoang-ho raises 
its bed, thereby causing inundations. These 
have been so frequent and so disastrous that the 
river has come to be known as “China’s sorrow.” 
Chinese history is filled with the vagaries of the 
Hoang-ho, disastrous changes in the channel hav- 
ing occurred in 1194, 1209, 1324, and 1853. In 
1898, because of a destructive flood, silt and 
sand were deposited over an area of about 200 
square miles, at a depth of from 2 to 10 feet, 
amounting in all to 16,000,000 cubic feet. The 
distress caused by this calamity was one of the 
causes of the Boxer Rebellion. It is estimated 
that the river will not keep to part of its pres- 
ent bed more than 16 years, as the flood level is 
now from 15 to 20 feet above the level of the 
plains below the city of Tungahsien. From 
time immemorial a vast system of dams and 
dikes has been maintained to keep the river in 
check. The river causes an annual expense and 
loss of about $3,750,000 to the government and 
the provinces. 

HOAR, hor, Ebenezeb Rockwood (1816-95). 
An American jurist. He was born at Concord, 
Mass., the son of Samuel Hoar, graduated from 
Harvard College in 1835 and from Harvard Law 
School in 1839, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1840. He was a judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas from 1849 to 1855 and of the State 
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Supreme Court from 1859 to 1869. In 1869-70 
he was Attorney- General of the United States 
in President Grant’s cabinet. His zeal for civil- 
service reform aroused the hostility of “ma- 
chine” politicians, and not only cost him his 
portfolio, but was responsible for the Senate’s 
failure to confirm his nomination as associate 
justice of the Supreme Court. He \yas a member 
of the Joint High Connnission tliat framed the 
Treaty of Washington in 1871 and was a Repub- 
lican member of Congress in 1873-75. Prom 
1878 to 1887 he was president of the board of 
overseers of Haiward University. 

HOAR, George Frisbie (1826-1904). An 
American legislator, born at Concord, Mass., 
Aug. 29, 1826. He graduated at Harvard in 
1846, studied law in Harvard Law School/ and in 
1849 opened an ofbce in Worcester. He was an 
ardent member of the Free Soil party and later 
of the Republican party, almost from the time of 
its organization, and in 1852 he was elected one 
of its representatives in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature. Though his ambition at this time was 
for a legal rather than a political career, he was 
induced to accept other nominations, which re- 
sulted in.. his serving- in both branches of the State 
Legislature and in the United States House of 
Representatives, of which he was a member from 
1869 until 1877, when he was chosen Senator by 
his State. During his last year in the House 
he was a member of the Electoral Commission 
(q.v.), chosen in 1877, which decided that 
Hayes had been elected President over Tilden. 
He presided over the Republican National 
Convention of 1880, which nominated Garfield 
and thus ended the bitter contest between 
Grant and Blaine, He was always a consistent 
opponent of “imperialism” from the days when 
he aided Sumner in his opposition to the an- 
nexation of Santo Domingo; and though he 
supported President McKinley for reelection, 
he strongly opposed his policy in the Philippines, 
which he considered subversive of American 
ideals. During his service in the House Mr. Hoar 
was one of the managers of the Belknap im- 
peachment trial, and after his election to the 
Senate he was chairman of the committees on 
the judiciary and on privileges and elections, 
and a member of the committees on engineering 
bills, civil service and retrenchment, library 
claims, Nicaragua claims, and rules, as well as 
chairman .of the select committees on woman 
suffrage and relations with Canada. He served 
as regent of the Smithsonian Institution ( 1880), 
president of the American Antiquarian Society, 
president of the American Historical Associa- 
tion (1895), president of the board of trustees 
of Clark University (1900), and trustee of the 
Peabody Fund. He died in Worcester, Sept. 30, 
1904. Consult his Autoliografhy of Seventy 
Years (2 vols., New York, 1903) and F, C. 
Lowell, “George Frisbie Hoar,” in Sons of the 
Puritans (Boston, 1908). 

HOAB/, Samuel (1778-1856) . An American 
lawyer and legislator. He was born at Lincoln, 
Mass., graduated at Harvard in 1802, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1805, and soon became a 
prominent lawyer. He was a State Senator in 
1825 and again in 1833 and was a Whig mem- 
ber of Congress from 1835 to 1837. In 1844 he 
was sent by the Massachusetts Legislature to 
South Carolina to test before the courts the 
constitutionality of certain laws of that State 
authorizing the imprisonment of free negroes 
coming into it. He was, however, not allowed to 


plead, but was forcibly expelled from Charleston 
by the public authorities, the South Carolina 
Legislature by special act authorizing the 
expulsion. 

HOABE, Sir Richard Colt (1758-1838). 
An English antiquary, born at Stourliead in 
Wiltshire. At 25 he married Lord Lyttelton’s 
eldest daughter and after her death, two years 
later, traveled extensively over Europe. He 
wrote journals concerned with his tours in Ire- 
land (1807) and in Italy (1819) ; a translation 
of Giraldus Cambrensis (1808) ; a topographical 
catalogue of the British Isles (1815) ; and, most 
important among his works, an Ancient History 
of 'North and South Wiltshire (1812-21), suc- 
ceeded by an incomplete History of Modern Wilt- 
shire, dealing with the southern section only 
(1822-44). 

HOAB EBOST. See Frost. 

HOAB-'HOUND. See Horehound. 

HOABSE'NESS. See Throat, Affections of. 

HOATZIN, hb-aUsin ( South American name ) , 
‘or Hanna. A bird (Opisthocomus cristatus) of 
Guiana and Brazil, possessing many conflicting 
characteristics of structure, so that its place 
in classification has been greatly in dispute. 
Some writers have regarded it as nearly related 
to the plantain eaters; others, to the curassows. 
Most recent writers have placed it with or very 
near the Gallinse, but generally as a separate 
order, the Opisthocomiformes. It has the gen- 
eral shape of a curassow, but in size is much 
smaller, is olive color varied with white above 
and deep bay below, and has a long pendent crest 
of loose yellow feathers. The tail is long and 
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broadly tipped with yellow. It lives in bands 
in the forest, frequents the borders of streams, 
feeds upon leaves and fruits, rarely leaving the 
lower trees and bushes, flying weakly, and utter- 
ing a “sharp grating hiss” as a call note. It 
feeds largely on a species of arum, which at 
times gives its flesh and whole body a vile musky 
odor, so that it is known' in British Guiana as 
“stink bird.” On the Amazon it is called cigano, 
01 * ‘"OTsy-” Its nest is rudely built of sticks on 
some low bush, and the eggs, three or four in 
number, are whitish with reddish-brown blotches. 
The character and actions of the young are, how- 
ever, the most remarkable thing about this ex- 
traordinary bird. They are hatched naked and 
possess at birth well-developed claws on both 
the index (forefinger) and pollex (thumb) digits 
of the fore limb. Soon after hatching the nest- 
lings begin to crawl about by hooking these 
claws about twigs or any object accessible and 
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so use tbeir wings precisely as feet, holding on 
also by the bill. This is an interesting reminder 
of the condition of the wing in the most ancient 
of birds (see Archaeopteryx), which used its 
anterior digits in much the same way. The 
young hoatzin, however, sheds its claws after a 
few days. Consult: Alfred Newton, Dictionary 



YOUNG HOATZIN. 

Showing handlike use of immature wings. 

of Birds (New York, 1896) ; C. W. Beebe, “Ecol- 
ogy of the Hoatzin,” Zoologica, i (ib., 1909) ; 
M." B. and C. W. Beebe, Our Bewrch for a Wilder- 
ness {ib., 1910). 

HO'BAH, James. An American architect, 
born in Ireland, e.l755. After some years^ resi- 
dence in Charleston, S. C., he went to Washing- 
ton when that city was first laid out and 
worked there for the government for the greater 
part of his life (1792--?1817 ) . He is chiefly 
known as the architect of the White House, 
which he also rebuilt after its burning by the* 
British in 1814. He was in charge also of the 
building of the Capitol under Thornton. 

HO^BART. The capital of Tasmania, situ- 
ated on the river Der’went, 12 miles from its en- 
trance into Storm Bay, on the south coast of the 
island ( Map : Tasmania, D 3 ) . Besides the gov- 
ernment official buildings, Hobart has a college, 
a technical school, twm cathedrals, hospitals, a 
free library, museum, and art gallery. Its nat- 
urally excellent harbor and quay wuth three pat- 
ent slips accommodate ships of the largest size. 
It has considerable manufactures, a large export 
and import trade, railway communication with 
Launceston, and steamship communication with 
Sydney, Melbourne, New Zealand, and London. 
It is the seat of a United States consul and the 
see of Anglican and Roman Catholic bishops. 
With Mount Wellington as a picturesque back- 
ground and with street railroads, fine parks and 
drives, Hobart is a favorite summer resort for 
Australians. The mean temperature for the 
year is 52.3°, being 42.1° in winter and 63.1° in 
summer, Hop., 1911, 27,526; with suburbs, 
39,937. Hobart was founded in 1804 and became 
a city in 1857. In 1881 its name was changed 
from Hobart Town to the present form. 

HOBART. A city and the county seat of 


Kiowa Co., Okla,. 55 miles ’west of Anadarko, 
on the Little and Big Elk rivers, and on the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island, and Pacific and the St. Louis 
and San Francisco railroads (Map: Oklahoma, 
C 3). It is situated in an agricultural region: 
carries on a trade in alfalfa, hay, grain, poultry, 
live stock, and dairy products; and has cotton- 
seed-oil and alfalfa mills and a cotton compress. 
There is a Carnegie library. The water works 
are owmed by the municipality. Hobart was 
opened by the government to wLite settlers in 
1901. Pop., 1900, 3136; 1910, 3845. 

HOBART, Garret Augustus (1844-99). An 
American lawyer and politician. Vice President 
of the United States. He 'was born at Long 
Branch, N. J., graduated at Rutgers College in 
1863, was admitted to the bar six years later, 
and practiced his profession 'vuth success at 
Paterson, N. J., where he made his home until 
death. He was city solicitor there in 1871, was 
a member of the State Assembly from 1873 to 
1875, and of the State Senate from 1877 to 

1883, presiding over both of those bodies. He 
was nominated to the United States Senate in 

1884, but failed of election. He was four times 
successively delegate at large from New Jersey 
to the Republican National Convention and, 
having been nominated at St, Louis in 1896 for 
Vice President on the ticket 'with William Mc- 
Kinley, w^as elected. To a greater extent, per- 
haps, than any of his predecessors in the vice 
presidency, he made that office one of real in- 
fluence and power. He was the intimate friend 
and counselor of President McKinley and exer- 
cised a strong influence on the conduct of public 
affairs. He defeated the move to give the Fil- 
ipinos independence. He was interested in many 
banking and other business corporation^, con- 
ducted many successful receiverships, and ac- 
cumulated a large fortune. He died before the 
expiration of his term of office, on Nov. 21, 1899. 

HOBART, John Henry (1775-1830). A 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of New York. He 
wms born in Philadelphia, Pa., graduated at 
Princeton in 1793, and was tutor from 1795 to 
1798, when he took orders. His first charges 
'v\^ere in Philadelphia, New Bruns'wick, N. J., and 
Hempstead, L. I. He was appointed curate of 
Trinity Church, New York (1800) ; was ordained 
priest (1801) ; and after serving in various 
capacities was appointed (1816) rector of Trin- 
ity and Bishop of the diocese. In 1821 he was ap- 
pointed professor of pastoral theology and ora- 
tory in the General Theological Seminary, which 
he helped to found. He spent the years 1824-25 
in Europe, studying social, moral, and religious 
conditions. He died at Auburn, N. Y. His writ- 
ings, which went through many editions, include : 
Festivals and Fasts (1804) ; Clergyman’s Com- 
panion (1805); Controversial Essays (1806); 
Apology for Apostolic Order ( 1807 ) ; The Chris- 
tian’s Manual (1814) ; A Comparison of the 
United States with England ( 1826 ) . He also 
edited D’Oyley and ManPs Family Bible (2 vols., 
1818-20). Consult; W. Berrian, “Alemoir,’’ at- 
tached to the Posthumous Works of Bishop Eo- 
hart (New York, 1833) ; McVickar, The Early 
and Professional Tears of Bishop Eobarf (Ox- 
ford, 1838) ; Correspondence of John Henry Ho- 
bart, vols. i-v (New York, 1911-12). 

HOBART, John Henry (1817-89). An 
American Protestant Episcopal clergyman and 
author, the youngest son of Bishop John Henry 
Hobart. He was born in New York City, gradu- 
ated at Columbia College, and was ordained in 
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1S41. After liaving a charge at Baltimore he 
was assistant in Trinity Church in New York 
City for 15 years and afterward became rector 
of Trinity Church, Tishkill, N. Y. He published : 
Instruction and Encouragement for Lent ( 1859 ) ; 
Medicevalism (1877) ; Church Reform in Mexico 
(1877)- 

HOBART COLLEGE. An institution for 
higher education, founded at Geneva, N. Y., 
under Episcopal auspices. It Tvas projected in 
1812 and named after Bishop Hobart, through 
whose efforts it was organized. A provisional 
charter was secured in 1822 and a full charter 
in 1825, under the title of Geneva College. In 
1852 the name was changed to Hobart Free Col- 
lege and in 1860 to Hobart College. The college 
offers academic courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and of Science. William Smith 
College was opened in 1908 for the separate in- 
struction of women. The work of the two col- 
leges is carried on independently by a common 
faculty, upon whose recommendation the cor- 
poration of Hobart College grants to the students 
of both institutions the same de^ees. In 1914 
it had 72 students in William Smith College and 
102 in Hobart, 23 instructors, 53,000 volumes in 
the library, total property valued at $1,265,955, 
including grounds, buildings, and other equip- 
ment worth $507,480, and an annual income of 
$82,322. The president in 1914 was Lyman P. 
Powell. 

HOBART-HAMPDEH, Augustus Chaeles 
(commonly known as Hobabt Pasha, pa-sha') 
(1822-86). An English admiral in the Turkish 
service. He entered the British navy in 1835, 
distinguished himself in the Crimean War, and 
in 1863 was promoted to the rank of captain, but 
shortly after this he retired. During the Amer- 
ican Civil War he was a blockade runner and 
had many narrow escapes. In 1867 Hobart en- 
tered the Turkish service as naval adviser to the 
Sultan. His first service was in suppressing the 
Cretan rebellion, for which he was promoted an 
admiral with the title of Pasha. He reorganized 
the Turkish fleet, which he commanded on the 
Black Sea against Russia, in the War of 1877- 
78, and in 1881 was appointed marshal of the 
Empire. Although his name was twice struck 
from the British navy list for operating against 
powers friendly to Great Britain in disregard 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act, he was finally 
restored in 1885 with the rank of vice admiral. 
His book, Shetches of my Life { 1887 ) , published 
posthumously, is a mixture of fact and fiction. 

HOBBEMA, hdb'b^-ma, Meindert (1638- 
1709). One of the greatest Dutch landscape 
painters. He was bom at Amsterdam in 1638, 
the date being verified by the statement in the 
record of his marriage there, Oct. 2, 1668, that 
he was 30 years old at that time. This marriage 
with the cook of Lambert Eeynst, burgomaster 
of Amsterdam, put an end to his artistic career. 
For, through the influence of another maidserv- 
ant in the burgomaster’s household, he was 
appointed wine gauger to the city and ceased 
painting. He lived at Amsterdam and was a 
pupil and friend of Jacob van Ruysdael. They 
often worked together, painting the same scene 
side by side. As such well-known contempora- 
ries as Berchen, Vandevelde, and Lingelbach are 
said to have painted the figures in his landscapes, 
it seems likely that he was appreciated by the 
artists of Ms day. Nevertheless, he died at 
Amsterdam in poverty, Dec. 14, 1709. 

Hobbema and Ruysdael are the greatest land- 


scape painters of the Dutch sehocd; their art 
marks its consummation. Some oi their works 
are diiliciilt to distinguish; but Ruj^sdael is 
usually considered the greater because he is much 
more versatile. Hobbema, e.g, never painted 
rocky gorges, torrents, stormy autumn scenes, 
rough seas, coast scenes, panoramas, but pre- 
ferred the gentler aspects of nature, such as 
quiet woodland scenes, pools of water with subtle 
sunlight effects, romantic water mills and 
streams. His pictures are rich in warm and 
golden tones, and his color, when it has not 
darkened, has a transparent quality, with bril- 
liant effects reflected in sky and water. His 
technique is bold in touch, but careful in finish 
of detail, which occasionally becomes excessive. 
No one has better portrayed the magical effects 
of sunlight and atmosphere. It was not until 
the eighteenth century that his merit was ap- 
preciated. The English were the first to rec- 
ognize it, and therefore far the greater number 
of his best works were in the private collections 
of England, from which they have been largely 
bought by American collectors. Hobbema also 
exercised great influence upon the English land- 
scape painters of the latter eighteenth century, 
especially upon Old Crome. The rarity of his 
paintings has ' made them much sought after, 
and their high value has caused forgeries of sig- 
natures and dates. 

Of all public collections the National Gallery, 
London, is richest in works of Hobbema, possess- 
ing nine, including the “Avenue, Middelharnis” 
and the “Ruins of Brederode Castle.” Amster- 
dam has six, including the famous “Water Mill”; 
Glasgow and Brussels, each four; Paris, Dres- 
den, and Frankfort, each three; and Berlin two. 
Hobbema is especially well represented in the 
great American private collections. Thus, the 
Widener collection, Philadelphia, has four fine 
examples; the Frick collection. New York, three; 
the J. Pierpont Morgan collection three, two of 
which, the so-called Holford and Trevor land- 
scapes, are on loan in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York; and J. G. Johnson, Philadelphia, has 
four. 

Bibliography. The best list of Hobbema’s 
•works is in Hofstede de Groot, Catalogue of 
Dutch Painters, vol. iv (London, 1912), with ad- 
mirable brief biography. See also the scholarly 
treatise of Wilhelm Bode, Great Masters of 
Dutch and Flemish Painting (ib., 1909). Of a 
more popular character are F. E. Michel, Eoh- 
hema et les paysagistes de son temps en Holland 
(Paris, 1890), and Frank Cundall, The Land- 
scape and Pastoral Painters of Holland (Lon- 
don, 1891). 

HOBBES, hbbz, John Ouvee (Pearl Rich- 
ards Cbaigie) (1867-1906). An English novel- 
ist, born in Boston, Mass. Her father removed 
to England while she was very young, and she 
was educated there by private tutors and later in 
Paris and at University College, London. She 
was married in 1887 to Reginald W. Craigie, hut 
secured a divorce in 1895. She wrote the novels : 
Some Emotions and a Moral (1891) ; A Study in 
Temptations (1893); The Gods, Some Mortals, 
and Lord Wickenham (1895) ; A Bundle of Life 
(1894); Rotert Orange (1900); The Serious 
Wooing (1901) ; Love and the Soul Hunters 
(1902); The Vineyard (1904); Flute of Pan 
(1905); The Dream and the Business (1906), 
posthumous; and the plays: Journeys End in 
Lovers^ Meeting (1894), for Miss Ellen Terry; 
The Ambassador (1898); A Repentance (1899). 
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A selection from her writings. Life and To- 
Morrow (New York, 1907), was made by T. 
Proctor. Her style is cynical, brilliant, and" epi- 
grammatic, especially in dialogue. Consult 
J. M. Richards, Life of John Oliver Eobhes Told 
in her Correspondence with Numerous Friende 
(ib., 1911). 

HOBBES, Thomas (1588-1679). An English 
philosopher and political theorist. He was born 
at Malmesbury on April 5, 1588, the son of a 
clergyman. At the age of 15 he went to Ox- 
ford and studied the usual course of Aristotelian 
logic and physics. At the age of 20, having 
taken his degree and quitted Oxford, he was 
recommended to Lord Cavendish, afterward Earl 
of Devonshire, as tutor to his eldest son. Thus 
began an intimate connection with that great 
family which lasted through his long life. 

In 1610 he went abroad with his pupil and 
made the tour of France and Italy. After his 
return he still continued to live with the Earl of 
Devonshire’s family, and his residence in London 
afforded him opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with Bacon, Ben Jonson, and the other 
distinguished men of the time. Meantime he was 
occupied with classical, political, and philosoph- 
ical studies, and prepared for publication his 
first work, a translation of Thucydides, which 
came out in 1628. His interest in Thucydides 
was largely political. For many years he still 
derived his income from tutorial work, but gave 
his leisure to study. The political disturbances 
of the time made him desirous of political sta- 
bility and order, which he believed could be ob- 
tained only by unquestioning recognition of the 
absolute power of the sovereign. This power, 
according to Hobbes, is neither original nor 
divine, but was delegated by the subjects in a 
compact which created the state and gave rise 
to all moral and political obligation. Primitive 
man did not live in any social or political or- 
ganization. Every one was at first bent on secur- 
ing his own selfish ends, but came to see that the 
warfare which inevitably resulted from the clash 
of unregulated interests was suicidal. A con- 
tract was made whereby this war of each against 
all — helium omnium contra omnes — ^was brought 
to a close, a civil government established, and 
loyalty pledged to the sovereign power thus con- 
stituted. Whatever laws this power lays down 
are the measure of right and wrong. Thus, in- 
stead of recognizing “the divine right” of kings, 
Hobbes derived their sovereignty from the orig- 
inal contract; and although he vigorously main- 
tained the supreme authority of the crown, the 
fact that this authority is of human origin logi- 
cally involved the possibility of revoking it. So 
that, in spite of Hobbes’s strong defense of royal 
sovereignty, his views were unwelcome to those 
in authority. These views were published in 
various works: De Give (1642) ; Humane "Nature 
(1650) ; De Gorpore Politico (1650) ; Leviathan, 
or the Matter, Form, cmd Power of a Common- 
wealth (1651). 

After the meeting of the Long Parliament in 
1640 Hobbes had returned to Paris, from his 
dread of the civil troubles. In 1647 he was ap- 
pointed mathematical tutor to the Prince of 
Wales, afterward Charles II; but the character 
of his writings, especially after the publication 
of the Leviathan, so offended the Royalist clergy, 
in common with all other sects, that Charles was 
induced to part with him, and he took alarm for 
his personal safety and abruptly fled in 1651 to 
Paris; but after a short stay there, knowing that 


he had caused much irritation in France by 
his bitter attacks on the papacy, he returned to 
England, where he was allowed to live quietly. 
Very different was his position after the Restora- 
tion; for although Charles granted him a pen- 
sion of £100 a year, the dislike to his views was 
so general that they were condemned by the 
House of Commons in 1666, and he was in dan- 
ger of still severer measures. His connection 
with the Earl of Devonshire, with whom he lived 
in the latter part of his life, was no doubt a 
powerful protection to him. His old age was 
fruitful in additions to his writings and was 
marked by some sharp controversies. His last 
works were a translation of Homer and a history 
of the civil wars. He died on Dec. 4, 1679. 

All his Latin works were collected and pub- 
lished by himself (Amsterdam, 1668) and by 
Molesworth (5 vols., London, 1839-45). His 
English works were edited by Molesworth (11 
vols., including index, London, 1839-45). F. 
Tonnies edited and published Behemoth, or the 
Long Parliament (London, 1889). The Cam- 
bridge University Press publishes a convenient, 
edition of the Leviathan. Woodbridge has ed- 
ited a selection from Hobbes’s writings (Minne- 
apolis, 1903). 

In philosophy and psychology Hobbes was a 
sensationalist and, at least at times, a material- 
ist. All change for him is motion; hence sensu- 
ous perception is motion, and pleasure is also 
motion. Just why motion should appear in the 
form of consciousness is an inexplicable mystery. 
Sense impressions, in their combinations and 
transformations, give rise to memory and 
thought. This takes place according to definite 
laws. The order of succession of memory ideas is 
that of the original sense impressions, while the 
impressions originally in combination tend to 
reappear in the same combination; this fact he 
called the law of contiguity. Indeed, Hobbes 
is commonly regarded as the “father of assoeia- 
tional psychology.” Hobbes’s ethics was hedo- 
nistic. It is man’s desire for pleasure that made 
him in the first instance establish civil authority, 
but it is the supremacy of that authority which 
makes it binding now. Consult: Tonnies, “An- 
merkimgen fiber die'Philosophie des Hobbes,” four 
articles in Vierteljahrsschrift fur imssenschaft- 
liche Philosophie (Leipzig, 1879-81) ; Robertson, 
Bohhes (Edinburgh, 1886) ; Wille, Der Phdno- 
menalismus des Thomas JSohhes (Kiel, 1888) ; 
Lewis, Ueher den Individualismus hei Eobhes 
(Halle, 1892) ; Lyon, La philosophie de Hohhes 
(Paris, 1893) ; F. J. Tonnies, Hohhes Lehen und 
Lehre (Stuttgart, 1896) ; E. H. Sneath, Ethics 
of Hohhes (Boston, 1898) ; William Graham, 
English Political Philosophy from Hohhes to 
Maine (New York, 1900) ; Leslie Stephen, 
Hohhes (ib., 1904); A. E. Taylor, Thomas 
Hohhes (ib., 1909). 

HOBBS, William Herbeet ( 1864- ). An 

American geologist. Born at Worcester, Mass., 
he graduated from Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1883; and he studied also at Johns 
Hopkins University (Ph.D., 1888), and at the 
University of Heidelberg ( 1888-89 ) . At the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin he was curator of the geo- 
logical museum (1889-90), assistant professor 
of mineralogy and metallurgy (1890-99), and 
professor of mineralogy and petrology (1899- 
1906), and at the University of Michigan profes- 
sor of geology and director of the geological labo- 
ratory after 1906, From 1886 to 1906 he served 
with the United States Geological Survey. His 
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publications include: Earthquakes (1007; Oer, 
trans.j 1910) ; Charactenstics of Existing Gla- 
ciers (1911) ; Earth Features and their Mean- 
ing (1912). In 1909 he became editor of the 
Journal of Geology, 

HOB'BY (OF. hohe, from hohery to move, 
from ODutch hohhen, to toss, hoppen, to hop, AS. 
hoppiany Ger. hopfeuy to hop). A small Euro- 
pean falcon (Falco subhuteo), formerly trained 
in falconry to fly at pigeons and partridges. ^ The 
nearest North American species is the pigeon 
hawk. 

HOB'HOTJSE, Abthue, first Baron (1819- 
1904), An English judge, born at Hadspen, 
Somerset. He was early educated at Eton and 
graduated from Balliol College, Oxford, in 1840. 
In 1845 he was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
acquired a large chancery practice, became a 
queen’s counsel in 1862, but retired from prac- 
tice in 1866. In that year he accepted the post 
of charity commissioner. Prom 1872 to 1877 
he was legal counsel on the staff of the Gover- 
nor-General of India, and from 1881 to 1901 he 
served on the judicial committee of the Privy 
* Council. Hobhouse was made a peer in 1885- 
Active in the work of the Municipal Reform 
Leagucj he became one of the first aldermen 
under the newly created London County Council 
in 1888. He did much to promote desirable legal 
reforms. Some of his addresses on property 
were published under the title The Dead Hand 
(1880). 

HOBHOtTSE, John Cam. See Broughton, 
Baron. 

HOEHOHSE, L(eonaed) T(eelawney) 
(1864- ). An English philosopher, son of 

the Archdeacon of Bodmin. Educated at Oxford, 
he became fellow of Merton in 1887 and assistant 
tutor of Corpus Christi in 1890 and fellow in 
1894. He was on the editorial staff of the 
Manchester Guardian in 1897—1902, and, after 
beii^ secretary of the Free Trade Union, on the 
stau of the Tribune in 1906—07. In 1907 he 
became professor of sociology in London Uni- 
versity. His earlier theory of mechanical cau- 
sation he gradually gave up for a theistic and 
teleological one. He wrote: The Labor Move’- 
ment (1893; 3d ed., 1912); The Theory of 
Knowledge (1896) ; Mind in Evolution (1901); 
Democracy and Reaction (1904) ; an elaborate 
work on Morals in Evolution (1906) ; a sketch 
of Liberalism (1911); Social Evolution and 
Political Theory (1911), Columbia University 
lectures on the Julius Beer foundation; Devel- 
opment and Purpose (1913). He edited the 
University of London Monographs on Sociology » 

HOBCKIRK^S Hllili, Battle ox. A battle 
fought at Hobkirk’s Hill, about 2 miles north 
of Camden, S. 0., on April 25, 1781, during the 
American Revolution, between an American force 
of about 960, under General Greene, and an 
English and Loyalist force about equal in num- 
ber, under Lord Rawdon. The latter, leaving 
his strong position at Camden, fell upon the 
Americans unprepared, and after some stubborn 
fighting Greene’s favorite regiment, the First 
Maryland, was stricken with panic. The victory 
gave no strategic advantage to Rawdon, who on 
May 10 evacuated Camden and retreated towards 
Charleston. The loss of the Americans in killed, 
wounded, and missing was 271 ; that of the Eng- 
lish and Tories, 258. This engagement is also 
known as the second battle of Camden. Consult 
Carrington, Battles of the American Revolution 
(6th ed., New York, 1904), and Edward Mc- 


Crady, The Bistory of South Carolina in the 
Revolution (2 vols., ib., 1901-02). 

HO-'BOKEN. A city in Hudson Co., N. J., 
on the Hudson River, opposite New York, with 
which it is connected by ferry and tube, and 
adjoining Jersey City. It is the terminus of 
the Hamburg- America, North German Lloyd, 
Holland-American, and Scandinavian-American 
steamship lines, and of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna, and Western, the Lehigh Valley, and the 
West Shore railroads (Map: New York City, 
Borough of Manhattan, B 17 ) . It lies at the 
base of the Palisades, the principal streets 
running north and south, parallel to the river. 
In the eastern section rises a hill. The site 
of Stevens Institute of Technology (q.v.) is 
fronted by Hudson Park. In the latter is a 
soldiers’ monument; and in Church Square 
Park are situated the public library and 
a firemen’s monument. St. Mary’s Hospital is 
a noteworthy structure. Hoboken is a great 
shipping place for coal. The most important 
manufactures comprise foundry and machine-shop 
products, marine engines, technical instruments, 
cork products, motor fire engines, castings, ele- 
vators, inks, metal tubes, chemicals, waterproofed 
fabrics, lead pencils, leather goods, silk, wall 
paper, and caskets. The government is admin- 
istered by a mayor, elected every two years, who 
appoints school, health, fire, and library com- 
missioners, and, with the consent of the council, 
assessors and police commissioners, of which 
board he is the president. The council is uni- 
cameral and elects the city clerk and assistants 
and inspectors. Tlie municipal income and ex- 
penditures amounted in 1912 to $4,249,000 and 
$3,930,000 respectively, the main items of ex- 
pense being $129,000 for the fire department, 
$153,000 for the police department, $226,000 for 
operation of the water works, and $428,000 for 
schools. Pop., 1900, 59,364; 1910, 70,324; 1914 
(U. S. est.), 74,994. 

The land on which Hoboken stands was part 
of the patroonship granted to Michael Pauw in 
1630 and was then called Hobocan Hackingb (the 
land of the tobacco pipe), in allusion to the fact 
that Indians ‘Carved pipes from a kind of stone 
found here. A house was built about 1640 by 
Arendt Teunisson Van Putt.en, and a straggling 
settlement grew up; but the present city really 
dates from 1804, when John Stevens, “the founder 
of Hoboken,” bought the land and laid out a 
town. During the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century the Elysian Fields in Hoboken were the 
favorite pleasure resort for New Yorkers and 
became noted as the meeting place of Federalist 
politicians, Hoboken was incorporated as a 
town in 1849, its population then being about 
2000, and in 1855, with a population of about 
6700, it was chartered as a city. In 1900 a 
fire at the viharves of the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Compaiiy caused the loss of about 300 
lives and destroyed property, including three 
steamers, valued at $5,000,000. Hoboken is as- 
sociated with the early development of steam 
navigation and steam railroads in this country. 
The modern type of ferry slip, built of piling, 
was invented by Colonel Stevens and first used 
here, as was the steam-propelled ferryboat, in- 
vented by the same man in 1811. Consult Win- 
field, History of the County of Hudson (New 
York, 1874). 

HOBREOHT. See Obeeoht. 

HOB'SON, John Atkinson (1858- ). 

An English economist^ bom at Derby. He was 
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educated at Lincoln College, Oxford, from ISSO 
to 1887 was classical master in schools at 
Faversham (Kent) and Exeter, and from 1887 
to 1897 was lecturer in English literature and 
economics for the University Extension Dele- 
gacy and the London Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching. From the time of the 
appearance of his Prohlems of Poverty (1891, 
No. 2 in the “Social Questions of To-Day 
Series”) he became known as one of the more 
prominent British economists of the recent 
school and a very effective writer. His other 
publications include: The Physiology of Indus* 
try: Being an Exposure of Certain Fallacies in 
Existing Theories of Economics (1889), with 
A. F. Mummery; The Evolution of Modern Cap- 
italism (1894); Cooperative Labour upon the 
Land, and Other Papers (1895); The Problem 
of the Unemployed : An Enquiry and an Eco- 
nomic Policy (1896); John Ruskin, Social Re- 
former (1898); The War in South Africa: Its 
Causes and Effects (1900); The Economics of 
Distribution (1900) ; Capitalism and Imperial- 
ism in South Africa (1900) ; The Psychology of 
Jingoism (1901) ; The Social Problem; Life and 
Work (1901); Imperialism (1902); Interna- 
tional Trade (1904); Canada To-Day (1906); 
The Industrial System (1909) ; The Science of 
Wealth (1911) ; The Economic Interpretation 
of Investment (1911) ; Cold, Prices, and Wages 
(1913). 

HOBSON, Joseph (1834- ). A Cana- 

dian civil engineer. He was born in the town- 
ship of Guelph, Ontario, and was educated at the 
local schools. He studied surveying and engi- 
neering and entered the service of the Grand 
Trunk Railway as an assistant engineer on con- 
struction west of Toronto, He afterward became 
assistant engineer on various railway lines in 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, and Michigan; was resi- 
dent engineer of the International Bridge, Buf- 
falo (1870-73) ; was appointed chief engineer of 
the Great Western Railway ( 1875 ) ; and from 
1896 until 1907, when he retired, he was chief 
engineer of the Grand Trunk Railway system. In 
1890-91 he built the St. Clair Tunnel, Ontario, 
and in 1897 had entire charge of the recon- 
struction of the Victoria Jubilee Bridge, 
Montreal. 

HOBSON, Richmond Peabson (1870- ). 

An American naval constructor, born in Greens- 
boro, Ala. He entered the Southern University 
in 1882, but three years afterward accepted an 
appointment to the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, where he graduated in 1889, and then 
took a postgraduate course at the Ecole Na- 
tionale Superieure des Mines and the Ecole 
d’Application du G4nie Maritime in Paris. He 
serv^ on various naval stations and at the 
New York and the Newport News navy yards, 
and in 1897 he was ordered to Annapolis to 
organize a postgraduate course for those oflacers 
who intended to enter the construction corps. 
During the war with Spain he was present at 
the bombardment of Matanzas and took part in 
the expedition against San Juan de Puerto 
Rico; but his great achievement was the sinking 
of the collier Merrim<ic in the entrance to San- 
tiago harbor before daylight, on June 3, 1898, 
in order to “bottle up” Cervera’s fleet. He did 
not succeed in accomplishing the desired result, 
as the gear of the stem anchors was shot away 
and the current, swung the ship parallel to the 
channel instead of across it; hut the daring of 
the exploit made popular heroes of all concerned 
VoL. XI,— 23 


in it. After the -war lie raised and refitted sev- 
eral of the Spanish warships which had been 
sunk in Cuban and Philippine waters. He re- 
sided from the navy in 1903 and entered po- 
litical life. In 1906 he was elected to Congress, 
and until 1915 he represented a district of 
his native State in that body. Among his pub- 
lications are The Disappearing Gun Afloat and 
The Sinking of the Merrimac. 

HOC'CLEVE, or OCCLEVE, Thomas ( ?1370- 
71450). An English poet. Concerning his life 
very little is known. For 24 years he was clerk 
in the Privy Seal Office, London. His principal 
work, De Regimine Principum (Concerning the 
Duties of Kings), mainly a digest of a Latin 
treatise under the same title by ^Egidius Co- 
lonna, consists of 6488 lines in Chaucer^s seven- 
line stanza. In the prologue, which comprises 
about a third of the work, Hoccleve mentions 
some incidents of his life. He says he was poor 
and his pension not paid and laments the death 
of Chaucer, who is called the “floure of elo- 
quence.” The rest of the long poem is devoted 
mainly to moral reflections on the manners of 
the time. On the margin of one of the manu- 
scripts Hoccleve drew in colors the well-known 
portrait of Chaucer, his “maister dere.” Hoe- 
cleve also wrote several other poems, among 
which is the beautiful orison to the Virgin, be- 
ginning “Mother of God and Virgin undefouled.” 
This last poem has been attributed to Chaucer. 
Consult TFor/cs, ed. F. J. Fumivall for the Early 
English Text Society (London, 1892-97). 

EOC'CO (native name in Guiana). A native 
name applied by Buffon to curassows in gen- 
eral, but apparently applicable and now re- 
stricted especially to the Mexican species {Orax 
alector), also called royal pheasant by the Mexi- 
cans. Consult Sumichrast, “Native Birds . . . 
of Vera Cruz,” in Memoirs of the Boston Society 
of natural History, vol. i, part iv (Boston, 
1869). See CuRASSow. 

HOCHBEBG-, hdG'bSrK, Bolko, Count von 
(1843— ). A German patron of music and 

dramatic composer, whose earlier music ap- 
peared under the pseudonym “J. H. Franz.” He 
was born at Castle Fiirstenstein in Silesia, 
studied law at Bonn and Berlin, and soon gave 
up the diplomatic service to devote himself to 
music. Hochberg founded in 1870 the Silesian 
musical festivals, to the success of which he 
greatly contributed. From 1886 to 1903 he was 
general superintendent of the Court Theatre of 
Berlin. Besides symphonies, songs, and string 
quartets, he composed Claudine von Yillabella 
(1864) and Die Falkensteiner (1876), entirely 
rewritten and produced as Der Wdrmolf (1881). 

HOCHE, 6sh, Lazaee (1768-97). A general 
of the French Revolution. He was born June 
25, 1768, at Montreuil, near Versailles. In 1784 
he entered the National Guard, but joined the 
regular army at Paris in 1792 as a sergeant of 
grenadiers. Owing to his military experience 
and soldierly qualities, he rapidly obtained pro- 
motion. In 1793, after distinguishing himself 
under Le Veneur, he was made adjutant general 
of the Army of the North. ^ Some hasty words, 
caused by the arrest of his chief, Le Veneur, 
brought about Hoehe’s arrest ; , but he was ac- 
quitted by the revolutionary tribunal at Douai 
and restored to his command and aided Souham 
in the defense of Dunkirk. Having succeeded in 
repulsing the Duke of York, Hoche was made 
a general of division and given the command of 
the French forces on the MoseUe and in spite 
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of tlie numerical superiority of the enemy suc- 
ceeded in driving the Austrians out of Alsace 
after defeating them at Weissenburg (Dec.^ 26, 
1793). His important services were requited, 
hoAvever, bv suspicion and arrest, and had it not 
been for the downfall of Eobespierre^ Hoche 
would probably have perished on the guillotine. 
He was next intrusted with ^ the task of sup- 
pressing the Royalist revolt in La Vendee and 
at the head of an army of 100,000 men suc- 
ceeded in pacifying the country in less than a 
year (1794-95), Eis great victory in this cam- 
paign was over the Emigres at Quiheron. In 
December, 1796, he commanded the army des- 
tined for the invasion of Ireland; but adverse 
conditions of wind and weather scattered his 
ships and made the expedition a failure, though 
a part of the fleet succeeded in reaching the 
Irish coast. Hoche was then made commander 
of the Army of the Sambre and Meuse and in 
the spring of 1797 won several victories over the 
Austrians. The preliminaries of Leohen put an 
end to his activity, and on Sept. 19, 1797, he 
died very suddenly at his camp at Wetzlar, 
though not by poison, as some have suppos^. 
There are numerous biographies of Hoche, me 
best being: Claude Desprez, ^ Laz<ire 
d'apres sa correspondance (Haris, 1858) ; H. de 
Font-Rdaulx, Le general SocTw (ib., 1890) ; A. 
Griffiths, Frefich Revolutionary Generals (Lon- 
don, 1891) ; Albert Sorel, Bonaparte et Hoche 

^^OCHKIRCH, hoG'TiiSrE:, or HOCHKIB- 
CHEH- A village in the District of Bautzen in 
•Saxony. It was the scene of a battle between 
the Austrians and Prussians (Oct. 14, 1758) dur- 
ing the Seven Years’ War. Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, with an army 30,000 to ^=^>^00 
strong, having taken up an almost untenable 
position at Hoehkireh, was surprised in the 
nighttime, under cover of a thick fog, by Mar- 
shal Daun, with 65,000 Austrians, and com- 
pelled to retire to the heights of Drehsa. Here 
he was again attacked by the Duke of Aren- 
berg and after a conflict of five hours’^ duration 
again retired. He lost 9000 men killed and 
wounded and 100 guns. He himself and almost 
all his generals were wounded. The Austrians 
lost 6000 men. On May 21, 1813, a battle took 
place here between the French and the allies, 
which was won by the former. See Bautzen. 

HdCHST, heKst. A town in the Prussian 
Province of Hesse-lSTassau, at the confluence of 
the Hidda and the Main, 7% miles northwest 
of Frankfort. Hochst has one of the largest 
paint and dye factories in Germany, employing 
about 4300 men. There are also large porcelain 
works, established in 1740, and manufactures 
of iron and brass ware, lighting fixtures, crack- 
ers, biscuits, tobacco, gas and water mains, ma- 
chinery, oilcloth, gelatin, and furniture. Hdchst 
was made a city in , 1400. Pop., 1890, 8455 ; 
1900, 14,121; 1910, 17,240. 

HdCHSTADT, hgK'shtSt. See Blenheim. 

HOCHSTETTER, hdo'shtet-gr, Febdinand 
VON (1829-84). An Austrian geologist, born 
at Esslingen, Wtirttemberg, and educated at 
Tubingen, where he received the traveling schol- 
arship in geology. He was a member of the 
H^barOf expedition' (1867—59) and made a spe- 
cial study of the geology of ' New Zealand and 
the g<fld fields of Australia, the results of 
which were publi^ed in the account of the 
expedition ‘ and in a small work on Hew Zealand. 
After bite return to Europe he was appointed a 


professor at the Vienna Imperial P olytechnic 
Institute and afterward director of the Imperial 
Museum of Natural History (1876). He wrote 
an authoritative work on the geology of Turkey 
and the LJral region and published, together with 
Hann and Pokodnv, the Allgemeine Erdkunde. 

HOCK, HOtTG-H, hok (AS. hdh, OIIG. hahsa, 
Ger. Sechse, hock; ultimately connected with 
Lat. coooay thigh, Skt. kaksa, armpit). The joint 
between the stifle and the fetlock in a horse’s 
hind leg. Hook joints the hinge formed by tibia 
and astragalus. 

HOCK'DAY (from AS. heah, high + dwg, 
day). The second Tuesday after Easter; for- 
merly a popular festival in England observed as 
late as the seventeenth century. Hockday and 
Michaelmas (q.v.) were the rent days in rural 
England. Hoektide or Hockdays included Hock 
Tuesday and the day before. The origin of the 
festival is imcertain. 

H5CKERT, hek'ert, Johan Fredrik (1826- 
66). A Swedish genre and historical painter, 
bom at Jdnkdping. He studied at the Stock- 
holm Academy under Boklund, with whom he 
was in Munich (1846-49) ; visited Lapland 
with the botanist Andersson (1849); went to 
Paris (1851) and allied himself with Max Hess; 
traveled through Holland, Belgium, and Eng- 
land (1857) and, in 1861, through Spain, Italy, 
and north Africa. He was a member and a pro- 
fessor of the Stockholm Academy. Among his 
works are: “Christina Ordering the Execution 
of Monaldeschi” (1853); “The Rescue of Gus- 
tavus Vasa” (1858); the uncompleted canvas 
“Burning of the Palace in Stockholm, 1697”; 
“Service in a Lapland Chapel,” at Lille; “In- 
terior of a Hut in Lapland” (1858), in the 
Stockholm Museum; and the “Rattvilc Maiden,” 
at Gbteborg. He has been called the Swedish 
Delacroix and ranks high as a colorist. 

HOCK'ET (OF. hoquet, hoequet, bouquet, hic- 
cough; so called from the broken effect). A 
musical trick much used by composers during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In a 
composition for two or three voices one voice 
suddenly, and at irregular intervals, interrupted 
the other voices. The passages where such in- 
terruptions occurred were called hocket. 

HOCK'EY (also hawkey, hookey, apparently 
from hook, in allusion to the hooked club with 
which the game is played. Murray’s Hew Eng- 
lish Dictionary (1901) cites OF. hoquet, shep- 
herd’s staff, crook, but adds that the “connect- 
ing links are wanting”). An outdoor game 
played on a ground 100 yards long and not less 
than 55 nor more than 60 yards wide, by two 
teams of 11 players each, armed with sticks 
curved at the end; with which each team at- 
tempts to drive a ball into the goal of the 
other. The game is probably as old as any in- 
volving a ball. In the Copenhagen National 
Museum is an altar pot, made about the year 
1300, on which are two figures of men with 
curved sticks, apparently playing some such 
game, and there appears in a Galway statute 
of 1527 a prohibition of “the horlinge of the 
litill halle with hoekie stickes or staves,” while 
Cowper in 1785 mentioned a game called 
^ffiockey” played by the boys at Olney. Not, 
until 1876 was any code of rules formulated for 
the game. Ten years later the English Hockey 
Association was organized, and since then the 
popularity of the game in the British Isles has 
steadily increased, while it has also been taken 
up in the various British colonies and in Bel- 
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gium, Denmark, Holland, France, and Germany, 
with the result that in 1907 the International 
Hockey Board was formed to provide for inter- 
national contests. 

A hockey team usually consists of five for- 
wards, three half backs, two backs, and a goal 
keeper, though this formation is not compulsory. 
The game is divided into two halves of 35 min- 
utes each (unless another time is agreed upon), 
the teams changing sides at the end of each 
half. In the centre of each goal line is the 
goal, consisting of two posts, 4 yards apart, 
joined at their tops by a horizontal crossbar 7 
feet from the ground. Nets are attached to the 
posts, crossbars, and ground beyond the goals. 
In front of each goal is drawn a white line 4 
yards long, parallel to and 15 yards from the 
goal line. This line is continued each way to 
meet the goal line by quarter circles which have 
the goal posts as centres. The space within 
these lines is called the striking circle. The ball 
is either a leather cricket ball painted white or 
is made of white leather. The stick may have 
a flat surface on its left-hand side only, must 
not have any sharp edges, must pass through a 
two-inch ring, and must not weigh more than 
28 ounces. The play is begun by two opposing 
players “bullying’’ the ball in the centre of the 
ground; i.e., each player must strike the groimd 
on his own side of the ball and his opponent’s 
stick over the ball three times, after which either 
player may strike the ball. A goal is counted 
when the ball has passed entirely over the goal 
line under the bar, the ball while within the 
striking circle having been hit or glanced off 
the stick of an attacker. While in play, the 
ball may be caught, but must immediately be 
dropped to the ground; or it may be stopped, 
but it may not be picked up or in any other 
way moved except with the stick. 

Ice Hockey. The old winter game of hockey, 
or shinny, is the* basis of the modern game of 
ice hockey, but the modem game is more scien- 
tific than its English and Scottish predecessors. 
The old game was played on more or less frozen 
ground, and the players cared more about action 
than rules, and in the beginning- no restrictions 
existed as to the number on each side, the 
shape or proportion of the sticks, the size or 
material of the ball, the size of the playing 
space, or even the manner of making a goal. 
The organization of this crude game into the 
present scientific, exciting, and dangerous con- 
test, played entirely on skates, began in 1881 
with the McGill College and Victoria Hockey 
teams in Montreal, Canada, where the game, as 
a purely winter sport, has something of the 
popularity of baseball in the United States. 
The first series of challenge games between 
Canadian teams was played in 1884, and in 
1887 the Amateur Hockey Association of Can- 
ada was formed. The game was soon taken up 
by players in the United States, where the 
American Amateur Hockey League was formed 
in 1896. This organization adopted a regular 
constitution and a set of rul^ which govern 
most amateur contests. Practically all of the 
larger northern universities and colleges in the 
United States now have hockey teams, and an 
intercollegiate schedule is played off each season. 
These American college and the athletic club 
teams have developed many fine players ; but the 
most skillful teams are those of Canada, and 
notably the Wanderers, of Montreal, the Que- 
becs, and the Ottawas. Since 1895 the most im- 


portant Canadian trophy for hockey has been 
the Stanley Cup. 

The rules of the American Aimateur Hockey 
League provide that the game shall be played 
on a rink at least 112 feet long by 58 feet wide. 
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by teams of not more than seven players each, 
whose positions are shown on the accompanying 
diagram. The sticks must not be more than 
3 inches wide at any point, nor more than 13 
inches long on the blade, and must be made 
entirely of wood, though tape binding is per- 
mitted. Players must not wear skates that are 
pointed or sharpened so as to be unnecessarily 
dangerous. For the ball, used in English hockey, 
is substituted a puck, which must be made of 
vulcanized rubber 1 inch thick; it must he 3 
inches in diameter and must weigh not less than 
7^ nor more than 73^^ ounces. The game is 
divided into two halves of 20 minutes each, with 
an intermission of 10 minutes. A goal is scored 
when the puck passes between the goal posts. 
The goals are placed midway on each goal line; 
each consists of a goal net supported by two 
upright posts, 4 feet high, placed 6 feet apart, 
and at least 10 and not more than 15 feet from 
the edge of the ice. Consult Arthur Parrel, 
Eow to Flay Hockey (Spalding’s Athletic Li- 
brary, New York, issued annually). 

HOCK'ING'. A river in Ohio, rising near 
Lancaster. Fairfield Co. (Map: Ohio, F 7). It 
flows southeast and empties into the Ohio Eiver 
below Parkersburg, W. Va., after a course of 80 
miles. Boat navigation is possible for about 70 
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miles and can be continued througli tlic Hocking 
Canal, which passes along its shore. 

HOCKIHa, Joseph (1860- ). An Eng- 

lish Wesleyan clergyman and novelist, brother 
of Silas K.'^ Hocking, born at St. Stephen's, Corn- 
wall. He graduated in 1881 from Crescent Park 
College, Victoria Park, where he was a prize- 
man, and also from Owens College, Manchester, 
in the same year. The year 1878 he spent as a 
land surveyor. He entered the ministry of the 
Wesleyan Methodist church in 1884 and in 1887 
traveled extensively in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
Greece, ‘ and Turkey. He wrote more than 20 
novels, beginning with Jabez Easterhrooh 
(1891), some of the later of which deal with 
the conflict between Protestants and Homan 
Catholics — The Sword of the Lord (1909) is a 
story of the time of Luther. 

HOOKIHG, Silas Hitto (1850- ), An 

English novelist, brother of Joseph Hocking, 
born at St. Stephen’s, Cornwall. He entered 
the Wesleyan ministry, but resigned in 1896. 
His novels, which have a strong flavor of Meth- 
odism, were immensely popular, and their total 
sales ran over 1,000,000 copies. The critics pass 
these stories by, but admiring readers are legion. 
Among Hocking’s uncounted novels may be men- 
tioned: Alec Green (1878); Sea WcUf (1882); 
Real Grit (1887); God^s Outcast (1898), which 
has as its appealing hero a Methodist minister 
who married the wrong woman; Israel Pendray 
(1899), notable for its account of IVesley’s 
preaching in Cornwall; Mistress Nancy Moles- 
worth (1899), a story of eighteenth-century 
Cornwall; Who Shall Judge? (1910) ; The Third 
Man (1911); Quenchless Fire (1912); Woman^s 
Love (1013); In Self-Defense (1914). 

HOCK'TIDE. See Hookday. 

HOEEIEA, hd-de'i-dS,. An important forti- 
fied seaport of Yemen, Arabia, situated on the 
coast of the Hed Sea, about 100 miles north of 
Mocha (Map: Turkey in Asia, E 8). Its road- 
stead is somewhat obstructed by coral reefs, hut 
it is nevertheless the chief centre of the Arabian 
coffee trade. Hodeida is the chief landing place 
for Mecca pilgrims from Africa, It has steamer 
connection with Aden, Suez, and Hassawa. Pop. 
(est.), 40,000. 

HODELL, ho'd&l, Frans Oscar Leonard 
(1840-90). A Swedish dramatist and poet, born 
at Stockholm. He was in early life an actor, 
then editor (1870) and proprietor of the Son- 
dagsnisse, a humorous journal. He was the 
author and adapter of a large number of plays, 
such as the popular Ande^sson, Petersson, och 
Lundstrom (1866), and wrote also some verses 
and ballads, under the title Visor och kupletter 
(1873). 

HODGE. 1. In Gammer QurtorJs Needle, the 
husband of Gammer Gurton, whose breeches she 
was mending when the needle was lost, 2. The 
conventional class name for the English farmer 
or countryman. 

HODGE, Archibald Alexander (1823-86). 
An American Presbyterian theologian, the son 
of Charles Hodge. He was born at Princeton, 
N. J., graduated at Princeton in 1841, and was 
an assistant professor there from 1844 to 1846, 
In 1847 he^ graduated at the Princeton Theo- 
logical SeminaiT and for three years was mis- 
sionary at Allahabad, India, under the auspices 
of the American Presbyterian Missionary So- 
After 1861 he held pastorates in Mary- 
land, VirMia, and Pennsylvania, and in 1864 
was called to a church in Allegheny, Pa., where 


until 1877 he was also professor of didactic 
theology in the Western Theological Seminary. 
In 1878 he succeeded to the chair of didactic, 
exegetical, and polemic theology at Princeton, 
made vacant by the death of his father, to whom 
he had been appointed assistant professor the 
year before. He was a trustee of Princeton 
College and edited for a period the Presbyterian 
Review, He published several theological and 
other works, including: Outlines of Theology 
(1860; new ed., 1879) ; The Atonement (1868; 
new ed., 1886) ; Life of Charles Bodge, Professor 
in the Theological Seminary, Princeton (1880) ; 
Manual of Forms, Conformed to the Doctrine and 
Discipline of the Presbyterian Church ( 1883 ) ; 
Popular Lectures on Theological Themes (1887). 

HODGE, Charles (1797-1878). An Ameri- 
can Presbyterian theologian and historian, of 
Scotch-Irish descent. He was born in Philadel- 
phia, graduated at Princeton in 1815, and at 
the theological seminary there in 1819, became- 
assistant professor in his alma mater the fol- 
lowing year, and with the exception of an in- 
terval of two years (1826-27) in Europe, study- 
ing at the universities of Paris, Halle, and Ber- 
lin, was connected with its faculty until his 
death. From 1822 he was professor of Oriental 
and biblical literature and from 1840 professor 
of didactic and exegetical theology, polemic 
theology being added in 1852. In 1872 the 
semicentennial anniversary of his professional 
life was commemorated at Princeton by the 
foundation of the Charles Hodge professorship, 
with an endowment of $50,000. He was also the 
recipient of a gift of $15,000. In 1846 he was 
moderator of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly and in 1858 was one of the revisers of 
the Booh of Discipline. He was editor of the 
Biblical Repertory, which he founded in 1825, 
expanding the title four years later to the Bib- 
lical Repertory and Princeton Review. He re- 
tired from the editorship in 1871. His chief 
work, Systematic Theology (3 vols., 1871-72),, 
is still considered one of the best interpretations 
of the Calvinistic doctrine. Other important 
works are a Constitutional History of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States (2 vols., 
1840-41), The Way of Life (1842), and What is 
Darwinism? (1874). He also published several 
commentaries. Consult The Semi-Centennial 
Commemoration of the Professorship of Charles 
Hodge, D.D., LL.D., September 1S72 (Phila- 
delphia, 1872) and A. A. Hodge, Life of Charles 
Hodge, Professor in the Theological Seminary,, 
Princeton (New York, 1880). 

HODGE, Frederick Webb (1864- ). An 

American ethnologist, long connected with the- 
Smithsonian Institution. He was born at Plym- 
outh, England, but came to America in 1871 
and was educated in the public schools and in 
Columbian (now George Washington) Univer- 
sity. In 1886 he was made secretary of the- 
Hemenway archaeological expedition and in 
this position he traveled through Arizona, and 
New Mexico until 1889, when he joined the Bu- 
reau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. His work here was the preparation of a 
Cyclopedia of Indian Tribes. In 1895^ 1897, and 
1899 he explored New Mexico and Arizona 
again, and on the, second trip he sealed ' the 
Enchanted Mesa. In 1901 he became executive 
officer of the Smithsonian Institution. In 19 IQ 
he became ethnologist in charge of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, the Handbook of which (2 parts, 
IDOT-IO) he prepared. His more important 
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works are: List of Publications of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, written while he was librarian of 
that department (1894); The First Discovered 
City of Cibola (1895) ; a pamphlet on Coro- 
nado^s Route from Culiacan to Qiiivira (1899) ; 
and his contributions to the American Anthi'o- 
pologist, of which he was managing editor from 
1899 to 1910 and again after 1912. He also 
edited Curtis’s Forth American Indian; Farra- 
tives of Cabeza de Vaca and Coronado (1907); 
Handbook of Indians of Canada (1913). 

HODGE, Hugh Lei^ox (1790-1873). An 
American physician, born in Philadelphia, the 
brother of Charles Hodge. He graduated at 
Princeton in 1814, studied medicine, and began 
to practice in 1820. During the cholera epi- 
demic of 1838 he successfully employed a sys- 
tem of treatment largely based on observations 
made during a two years’ residence in India. In 
1835 he was appointed professor of obstetrics 
in the University of Pennsylvania and retained 
his connection there until 1863. He was the 
author of Diseases Peculiar to lYomen (1859), 
Principles and Practice of Obstetrics (1864), 
and Foeticide (1SG9). 

HODGES, hoj'gz, George (1856- ). An 

American Protestant Episcopal theologian, born 
at Rome, N. Y., and educated at Hamilton Col- 
lege (A.B., 1877; A.M., 1882; LL.D., 1912). 
He was assistant in 1881-89 and rector in 
1889-94 of Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and thereafter was dean of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, Mass. He is author 
of The Episcopal Church (1889): Christianity 
between Sundays (1892; 1914); The Heresy of 
Cain (1894; 1914) f The Battles of Peace (1897; 

1914) ; Wtlliam Penn (1900); The Human Fa- 
iure of the Saints (1904); Three Hundred 
Years of the Episcopal Church in America 
(1906) ; The Administraticnv of an Institutional 
Church (1906); The Year of Grace (2 vols., 
1906; 2d ed., 1914) ; Apprenticeship of Wash- 
ington (1909) ; The Training of Children in Re- 
ligion (1910; 1912) ; Everyman’s Religion (1911; 
1913); Saints and Heroes (2 vols., 1911-12); 
Classbook of Old Testament History (1913). 

HODGES, John Sebastian Bach (1830- 

1915) . An American Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, born in Bristol, England (son of Dr. 
Edward H. Hodges, organist of Trinity Church, 
Hew York City). He came to this country in 
1845 and graduated at Columbia College in 1850 
and at the General Theological Seminary, New 
York, in 1854. After ministerial service in the 
West and at Newark, N. J. (1860-70), he Tvas 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, from 
1870 until his retirement in 1906. His musical 
compositions, which include chants, anthems, 
and hymn tunes, are widely known. His chief 
work is the Booh of Common Praise (1886), 
compiled as a companion to the Book of Common 
Prayer, 

HODGES, Nathaniel Dana Caslile (1852- 
). An American librarian, born at Salem, 
Mass. He graduated from Harvard University 
in 1874 and studied at the University of Heidel- 
berg (1874-75). He taught physics at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (1876-77) and at Harvard (1877- 
81), was assistant editor and editor of Science 
(1883-94), and served as assistant at the Astor 
Library, New York (1895-97), and at the Har- 
vard University Library (1897-1900). In 1900 
he became librarian of the Public Libraiy of 
Cincinnati. He was president of the American 
Library Association in 1909-10. 


HODGINS, hoj'inz, John George (1821- 
1912). A Canadian educator and author. He 
was born in Dublin, Ireland, but went to Canada 
with his parents in 1833. He was educated at 
Upper Canada College, at Victoria University, 
Cobourg, and, in law, at Toronto University 
After holding various posts, he was deputy 
superintendent of education (1855-76) under 
Egerton Ryerson (q.v.), after whose retire- 
ment in 1876 he was deputy minister of educa- 
tion for the province until 1890. He was then 
made librarian and historiogi aplier of the Edu- 
cation Department, and in 1904-12 was his- 
toriographer solely. An early investigation 
made by him of the Irish educational system 
resulted in improvements to the schools of 
Upper Canada, and in 1871 his report upon 
technical schools in the United States led in 
part to the establishment of the vSehool of Prac- 
tical Science, now a department of Toronto 
University. In 1885 he was honorary secretary 
to the International Congress of Educators at 
the New Orleans Exposition. For 30 years 
editor of the Upper Canada Journal of Educa- 
tion, he ■was one of the pioneers in Canadian 
schoolbook literature, especially in the depart- 
ment of geography, and throughout his career 
was an important figure in the educational 
activities of Ontario. In 1861 he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Geographical Society; in 
1879 he received the French decoration of the 
Palm Leaf; during the governorship of the 
Marquis of Lansdowme he was awarded the 
Confederation medal for services as a public 
officer and man of letters; and in 1903 he was 
given the decoration of the Imperial Service 
Order. He published: A Geography and His- 
tory of British America (1857); History of 
Canada (1860); School Law Lectures (1878); 
Legislation and History of Separate Schools hi 
Upper Canada (1897) ; Popular Education in 
England (1899); School Room Decoration 
(1900) ; The Establishment of Schools and Col- 
leges in Ontario, 91-1 910 (1910) ; Documen- 
tary History of Education in Upper Canada 
(28 vols., 1910-13), a work of permanent his- 
torical value. 

HODGKIN, hoj^n, Thomas (1831-1913). 
An English banker and historian. He was born 
at Tottenham, studied at the Friends’ Grove 
House School there, and graduated at Univer- 
sity College, London. He studied law, but poor 
health forbade him to practice; so he busied 
himself at banking and built up a large firm, 
Hodgkin, Barnett, & Co. In 1874 he gave him- 
self up to literary work. He wrote: Italy and 
her Invaders (8 vols., 1880-99) ; Letters of 
Cassiodorus (1886) ; The Dynasty ‘of Theodosius 
(1889); Theodorio the Goth (1891); George 
Foes (1896) ; Life of Charles the Great (1897) ; 
Ernst Curtius (1905) ; Political History of Eng- 
land from the Earliest Times to the Forman Con- 
quest (1906) ; The Trial of our Faith (1911). 

HODGKIN’S DISEASE (Lymphadenoma, 
Pseudoleuc^mia). a form of anaemia, at- 
tended by swelling of the lymphatic glands and 
spleen. The cervical glands are the first to 
enlarge, followed by the axillary, and then the 
inguinal lymph nodes. The exciting cause is 
not known, but the disease has been atoibuted 
to decayed teeth and nasal suppuration, chronic 
tonsillar infection, and other inflammations; 
but the etiology is as obscure now as it was 
when Hodgkin described the affection in 1832. 
In the early stages there is only a slight 
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anaemia. Later there is a great increase in the 
number of white blood cells (leucocytosis), the 
polymorphonuclear leucocytes alone being in- 
creased. The disease is most common between 
the ages of 15 and 35. Recovery is rare, death 
taking place usually in the third year of the 
disease. Excision of the cervical glands is ad- 
vised in the beginning, when only these are 
involved. Later, operation is of no benefit. 
Iron, arsenic, cod-liver oil, phosphorus, and bone 
marrow are given with ^eat benefit in many 
eases. The X-ray is credited with some cures. 
See Anjemxa. 

HOPGKIlsrSOIir, hbj'kln-son, Eaton (1789- 
1861). An English civil engineer, born at An- 
derton, Cheshire. After a rather desultory 
schooling in which he displayed an aptitude for 
mathematics, he undertook a course of scientific 
investigation that soon won him distinction. 
His first important work was on strains and the 
strength of materials, on which subject he read 
a paper before the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester in 1822. In 1828 and in 
1830, respectively, he gave ®to the same society 
the results of his researches on the forms of the 
catenary in suspension bridges and on the 
strength and best forms of iron beams. In 1847 
he was appointed professor of the mechanical 
principles of engineering at University College, 
London. From 1847 to 1849 he was one of the 
royal commissioners engaged in inquiring into 
the application of iron in railroad structures. 
From 1848 to 1850 he was president of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. 
He was a member of the Geological Society, of 
the Royal Irish Academy, and an honorary mem- 
ber of the Institute of Civil Engineers. He 
made investigations as to the temperature of 
the earth in deep mines which were of especial 
interest. His experiments on the strength of 
materials, and especially his determination of 
the "neutral line” in the section of fracture, 
with the resultant designs for beams, mark an 
important step in the science of modem en- 
gineering. He published Researches on the 
Strength and Other Properties of Cast Iron 
(1846). Consult the "Life of Eaton Hodgkin- 
son,” in the Memoirs of the Manchester Liter- 
ary and Philosophical Society, No. ii (3d series, 
Manchester, 1862). 

HOHGKSON, Brian Houghton (1800-94). 
An English Orientalist and zoologist, born at 
Lower Beeches and educated at Haileybury. He 
entered the English civil service at Calcutta in 
1818 and remained in it until 1843, when he was 
removed, apparently without cause, by Lord El- 
lenborough. Hodgson then lived for a few 
months in Europe, but soon returned to India 
and lived practically alone at Darjeeling ( 1846- 
58 ) , where he made important additions to the 
classified fauna of India. Besides his zoological 
specimens he made valuable collections of In- 
dian manuscripts and of ethnological material. 
These collections he distributed generously 
among European museums, giving especially to 
the British Museum. His written studies were 
on the ancient texts of India, especially the 
literature of Buddhism, on the modern vernacu- 
lar and the subject of "national education,” on 
the ethnology of the hill tribes, on Hindu law 
practice, especially in Nepal, and on zo- 
ology; Among his works, besides scores of arti- 
cles in reviews and governmental bulletins, may 
be mentioned: Literature and Religion of the 
Buddhists of the North (1841) 5 Letters on Nor 


tional Education for the People of India (last 
ed., 1847) ; Aborigines of India (1847) ; Essays 
on the Language, Literature, and Religion of 
Nepal and Tibet (1874); Miscellaneous Essays 
Relating to Indian Subjects (1880). Consult 
W. W. Hunter, Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson 
(London, 1896). 

HODGSON, John Evan (1831-95). An Eng- 
lish historical and genre painter. He was born 
in London, spent his youth in Russia, and en- 
tered the schools of the Royal Academy in 
1855. He became A.R.A. in 1873, R.A. in 1879, 
and in 1879 librarian and professor of painting. 
At first he painted domestic and historical pic- 
tures, but in 1868 a visit to Tunis and Tangiers 
interested him in Arab life, to which he chiefly 
confined himself thereafter. Among his earlier 
pictures are: "Arrest of a Poacher,” "Canvass- 
ing for a Vote,” "First Sight of the Armada,” 
"Queen Elizabeth at Purfleet.” His later works 
include: "An Arab Story-Teller,” "A Tunisian 
.Birdseller,” “An Arab Patriarch,” "Army Re- 
organization in Morocco.” All of his pictures, 
Oriental as well as English, possess charm, sen- 
timent, and often humor, but are tame in con- 
ception and sober in color. He wrote The Royal 
Academy and its Members, 1768— 18S0 (1905), 
with F. A. Eaton. 

HODGSON, Shadworth Holloway (1832- 
1912). An English metaphysician, born in 
Boston, Lincolnshire, and educated at Rugby 
and Oxford. In 1880 he became president of 
the Aristotelian Society for the systematic study 
of philosophy, was frequently reflected, and in 
his addresses to the society and its proceedings 
gave much of his best work. Besides these, 
various contributions to Mmd, and the miscel- 
laneous works. The Principles of Reform in 
Suffrage (1866) and Outcast Essays and Verse 
Translations (1881), mention should be made 
of the preliminary studies entitled Time and 
Space (1866); The Theory of Practice (1870) ; 
The Philosophy of Reflection (1878) ; and of the 
summing up of his metaphysic, The Metaphysio 
of EfDperi&nce (1898), the most forcible and 
valuable of his ‘works, in which he claims that 
"metaphysic like pure mathematic is fontal and 
preinductive,” and as a phenomenist takes a 
strong stand against transcendental realities, 

H6 I}MEZ(> - TAsAbHEIiT, h6d'm€-ze-v*a'- 
shar-hSly\ A city in the County of Csongrdd, 
Hungary, on Hdd (Moon) Lake, 16 miles north- 
east of Szegedin (Map: Austria-Hungary, G 3). 
Among its principal buildings are the town hall, 
hospitals, and a Gymnasium. The city owns 
383 square miles of the surrounding territory 
and so has risen into prominence as an agricul- 
tural and trading centre. In the neighborhood 
are raised cattle and the cultivation of the vine 
and tobacco is extensively engaged in. The in- 
dustrial establishments include breweries and an 
oil factory. The town is protected from over- 
flow of the Tisza by a large dike. Pop., 1900, 
60,883; 1910, 62,394, mostly Magyars. 

HOD^OGRAPH (from Gk. 686s, hodos, way 
+ graphein, to write) . A velocity curve, 

representing the acceleration of a given motion. 

In Fig. 1, Vt, V 2 , Fa represent the velocities 

of a point P, which moves along the curve O, at 

the various positions P^, P^, P^ In Fig. 2, 

OVi, OVa, OFa . . . . are drawn parallel and equal 
to V^, Fa, Fa The curve H, formed by join- 

ing the points Fj, Fa, F®, is called the hodograph 
of the motion of P, If F describes the curve H, 
while P describes the curve 0, then the velocity 
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of V at any point, laid off on the tangent of 
the curve E at that point, represents the acceler- 
ation of the point P both in magnitude and 



Pig. 1. Fig. 2. 


toection. Thus, the velocity of the hodograph 
is the acceleration of the original motion. 

HOD'SON, William Stephen Raiees ( 1821- 
58). An English soldier, born at Maisemore 
Court, near Gloucester, and educated at Rugby 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge (B.A., 1844). 
In 1845 he joined the army in India and par- 
ticipated in the Sikh War. Two years afterward 
he had command of native troops and distin- 
guished himself during the mutiny as leader of 
the irregular cavalry called Hodson’s Horse. In 
1849, when the Punjab was annexed to the Brit- 
ish Empire, he was stationed at XJmritsur as 
assistant commissioner ; but he resigned in 1852 
to reenter active duty in the army. He was 
killed at Lucknow. Consult: Hodson of Hod- 
son^s Horse, or Twelve Years of a Soldier^s Life 
in India, being extracts from Hudson’s letters, 
edited by his brother G. H. Hodson (London, 
1889) ; L. J. Trotter, Life of Hodson of Hod- 
son’s Horse (Edinburgh, 1910). 

HO'BY, HmrPHEEY (1659-1707). A Church 
of England divine. He was bom at Odcombe, 
Somersetshire, Jan. 1, 1659, graduated B.A. at 
Oxford in 1679, became fellow of Wadham Col- 
lege there in 1685, and in 1697-98 regius pro- 
fessor of Greek. He died near Bath, Jan. 20, 
1707. He participated on the government side 
in the controversy over the bishops and their 
followers who refused to accept William and 
Mary as their legal sovereigns — ^the so-called 
Non jurors; and also in that about the rights 
and powers of convocation, contributing the 
valuable History of English Councils and Con- 
vocations and of the Clergy’s Sitting in Par- 
liament (London, 1701). But his lasting repu- 
tation rests upon his work on the Hebrew text, 
the Septuagint, and Vulgate version of the 
Bible, De Bihliorum Textibus Originalibus 
(1705). His life, written largely by himself, 
appears in JebVs edition of his De Greeds Ulus- 
tribus (London, 1742). 

HOE (from OP. houe, hoe, from OHG. houwa, 
Ger. Ham, hoe, from OHG. fiouwan, Ger. hauen, 
AS. heawan, Eng. hew) . An agricultural imple- 
ment, used for stirring the soil, drawing up 
earth to plants, thinning plants in drills, clear- 
ing the ground of weeds, etc. There are two 
classes of hoes — draio hoes and thrust hoes. In 
the former the blade is almost at right angles 
to the handle; in the latter, almost in the same 
plane with it. The thrust hoe, or Dutch hoe, is 
chiedy used for killing weeds and for stirring 
ground to a very slight depth. The draw hoe is 
much used in gardening and is in some countries 
very extensively i;^ed in place of the spade in 
agriculture. Hoes intended for tilling the 
ground, instead of the plow and spade, and for 


grubbing, are much larger and heavier than 
those ordinarily used, are raised much higher, 
and brought down to the ground with greater 
force, somewhat like the pickaxe. Hoes for 
stirring very stiff soils are sometimes made with 
proligs instead of a blade. 

HOE. The name of a family prominently 
identified with the manufacture ' and improve- 
ment of the printing press in America. — Bobekt 
(1784-1833) was born in Leicestershire, Eng- 
land. He was indented to a joiner, in 1802 
emigrated to the United States, worked for a 
time as a master carpenter, and subsequently 
was an associate of his brothers-in-law, Peter 
and Matthew Smith, in the business of carpen- 
try and in the manufacture of a hand printing 
press invented by the former. In 1823 he be- 
came sole proprietor of the business, retiring in 
1832. A skillful mechanic, he constructed and 
introduced the original Hoe press and was, it is 
thought, the earliest American machinist to 
utilize steam as a motive power in his plant. — 
Richabb March (1812-86), son of the fore- 
going. He began the practical study of printing- 
press manufacture in 1827 and soon became a 
partner of the Hoe firm. He devised numerous 
ingenious improvements in the presses and also 
produced a fine quality of steel saw. In 1841 
he, in connection with his brothers, Peter ‘Smith 
Hoe and Robert Hoe, took over the entire di- 
rection of the business. The first form of ro- 
tary press, called the type revolving printing 
press and widely known as Hoe’s lightning press, 
was brought out by him in 1846 and forthwith 
was very extensively adopted for newspaper 
work. (See Printing.) Afterward he invented 
the web perfecting press, which superseded his 
former invention and prints upon both sides of 
the sheet and includes complicated apparatus 
for cutting and folding. (See Printing.) Con- 
stant improvements were made by him in the 
output of his works. — Robert (1839-1909), a 
son of Robert Hoe, 2d, succeeded to the head- 
ship of the firm, which continued its preemi- 
nence among printing-press makers. He was 
one of the organizers and first president of the 
Grolier Club, the well-known New York or- 
ganization for the promotion of bookmaking as 
an art. He was an extensive collector of rare 
books and manuscripts as well as of silver, mini- 
atures, and other art objects, his collections at 
the time of his death being valued at several 
million dollars. The catalogues of his library 
were unique and valuable from both a typo- 
graphical and a bibliographical standpoint. He 
edited Maberly’s Print Collector (1880), and 
was the author of A Short History of the Print- 
ing Press (New York, 1902) and Bookbinding 
as a Fine Art (Grolier Club, ib., 1886). Consult 
a brief and fragmentary biographical sketch by 
Gilliss in the New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Record, voL xli (ib., 1910). 

HOEBER, ho'ber, Arthur (1854-1915). An 
American landscape painter, born in New York 
City. He studied at the Art Students’ League, 
New York, under Beckwith, and at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris, under GerOme. In 1882 he 
exhibited at the Salon his “Sur la Grande 
Route” and in 1885 “Le Pain Quotidien,” His 
paintings are to he found in most American 
exhibitions. He was art critic of the New York 
Times for three years, associate editor of the 
Illustrated American for one year, and later 
became art critic of the New York Globe and 
Qommerdal Advertiser. He also became known 
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as a lecturer on art. He was elected an Asso- 
ciate i^ational Academician. He published The 
Treasures of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(1892) and Painting in the yineteenth Century 
in France, Belgium, Spain, and Italy. 

HOECKE, VAN DEN, van den huk^e. A family 
of Fiemisli painters. — Jan (1611-51), a por- 
trait and figure painter, was a pupil of his 
father, Caspar, and of Rubens. After studying 
also in Italy and executing commissions for the 
Emperor of Austria, he settled in 1647 in Ant- 
werp, as court painter to the Archduke Leopold 
Wilhelm. With that prince’s collection a num- 
ber of his best works came into the possession 
of the Vienna Gallery; others are at Antwerp. 
His portraits resemble Van Dyck’s rather than 
those of Rubens. — ^His brother Robreoht (1622- 
48), also a pupil of his father, was an archi- 
tect as well as painter. As controller of the 
fortifications of Flanders, he painted many 
views of camps, battles, and cities, very detailed 
in execution and pleasing in color. His work 
also is well represented in the Vienna Gallery. 

HOEENAGEL, hdof^'na'Gol, JoRis (1545- 
1610). A Flemish illuminator and miniature 
painter, born at Antwerp. He was a pupil of 
Jan Bol at Mechlin and for some time was at 
the court of Bavaria. He then went to Prague 
and finally to Vienna. His masterpiece is in 
the museum there, a Roman missal done for 
the Archduke Ferdinand. It is elaborately 
ornamented, and he worked on it for eight 
years (1682-90). Another fine work of Hoef- 
nagel’s is a miniature view of Seville (1573), in 
the Brussels Museum. — ^His son Jakob (1575- 
1629), a miniature painter and engraver, was 
court painter to the Emperor Rudolph II. 

HOEGE-GirLDBEB.G-, hgg-gi^ld'bSrg, Ove. 
See GmDDBEBG, Ovb Hoegk. 

HOEHSBBOECH, hons'hroG, Paul, Count 
(1852- ). A German theologian, born at 

Castle Haag in the Province of (ielderland. 
When nine years old, he entered the Jesuit 
school in Feldkirch. Afterward he attended the 
Jesuit college at Stonyhurst, England, where he 
studied philosophy for a year, and then he studied 
law at the universities of Bonn, Wurzburg, and 
Gottingen. In 1876 he set out on his travels 
through France, Portugal, Spain, northern 
Africa, and Italy, and in 1878 entered the 
Society of Jesus. In 1903 he was a candidate 
for the Reichstag, but was defeated by his 
Social-Democratic opponent. While a member 
of the Society,, he wrote Der Kirchenstaat in 
seiner dogmatiachen tmd historisphen Bedeutung 
(1899) and Christ und Wider chrlst: Bin Beitrag 
mr Verteidigung der Cottkeit Ghristi und mr 
Charahteristilc des Unglaubens in der protestanr 
tisdhen Theologie (1892). In 1893 he left the 
Jesuit Order and published a work entitled 
if cm Austritt mis dem Jesuit emrden (1893), 
which led to a bitter attack upon him by the 
Ultramontane press. Two years later he joined 
the Evangelical church. His later writings in- 
clude: Moderner Jesuitismus (1893); Der hour 
fessionelle Friede und die deutschen Jesuiten der 
Gegenmart (1896) ; Das Papsttum in seiner 
sooialkulturellen Wirksamheit (vol. i, 3d ed., 
1901; vol. ii, 1902). 

HOEBNES, hgr'hgs, .Moritz (1852- ). 

An Austrian ethnologist, born in Vienna and 
educated at the universities of Vienna and Ber- 
lih., He saw military service in the occupation 
;of Bosnia in 1878 and in 1879-80 led a scientific 
e^edition through Bosnia and Herzegovina! He 


was for several years custodian of the Vienna 
Natural History Museum. Hoernes edited the 
Wissenschaftliche MUteilungen aus Bosmen und 
der Herssegowina (1893 et seq.) and wrote: Alter- 
turner der Sericegoioina und Bosniens (1881) ; 
Dmarisohe Wanderungen (1888) ; Urgeschichte 
des Menschen (1891) ; Urgeschichte der Mensch- 
heit (1895; 2d ed., 1897); Natur- und Urge- 
schichfe des Menschen (1909); Kultur der Ur- 
aeit (1912). 

HOERNLE, hern'le, Augustus Rudolf Fred- 
eric (1841- ). An English Orientalist and 

prominent authority on Indian antiquities and 
languages. He was born at Agra, British India ; 
was educated at Esslingen, Stuttgart, Basel, 
London, and Tubingen; became a missionary of 
the English church at Mirat in 1865; and 
taught for four years at the Jay Narain’s Col- 
lege in Benares. He entered the governmental 
educational service in 1881, after several years 
as principal of the mission college at Calcutta, 
and until 1899, when he retired and returned 
to England, was principal of the Calcutta 
Madrasah. He edited: Chanda^ $ Grammar of 
the Ancient Prakrit (1880), The Prithiraf 
Hasan (1886), The Bower Manuscript . . . with 
English Translation (1893), and The Uvdsagada- 
sdo with Al7iayadeva*s Commentary (1888-90) ; 
translated The Susrutasamhitd, or the Hindu 
System of Medicine (1897 et seq.) ; and wrote, 
among other linguistic works of considerable 
importance, A Comparative Grammar of the 
Gaudian Languages (1880) and, with Grierson, 
the incomplete Comparative Dictionary of the 
Bihdri Language (1885 et seq.). In 1907 he 
published the first part of Studies in the Medi- 
cine of Ancient India, dealing with osteology. 
With H. Stark he wrote A History of India 
(4th ed., 1909). 

HOETZEK’DOBE, hets'en-d5rf, Franz, Baron 
Conrad von (1852- ). An Austrian gen- 

eral, bom at Penzing, the son of a colonel. He 
had a military education, became a lieutenant 
before he was 19, served as an officer of the 
general staff in Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
1878-79 and against the South Dalmatian in- 
surrection in 1882, taught tactics in the Aus- 
trian military academy at Vienna in 1888, and 
rose rapidly in rank. In 1906-11 and again 
after December, 1912, he was chief of the gen- 
eral staff, his resignation for the interval (when 
he was army inspector) being due to the oppo- 
sition of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, ( See 
War in Europe for his part in the military 
operations of 1914r-15.) He wrote several books 
on tactics and infantry formations. 

HOEVEIiXi, hUU'vel, Walter Robert van, 
Baron (1812-79). A Dutch author and colonial 
statesman, born at Deventer. He studied theol- 
ogy at Groningen and in 1836 went to Bavaria, 
where in the following year he founded the 
Tijdschrift van N ederlandsch-Indie, For the 
emancipation of the slaves and for the spread 
of Christianity in the Dutch Indies Van Hoevell 
accomplished much, especially by his writings. 
He also edited and translated various Malaysian 
poems, among which Sjadr Bidasari (1843) de- 
serves mention. But his greatest work was in 
colonial politics. From 1849 to 1854 he pub- 
lished Heis over Java, Madura en Bali, which 
joined a keen criticism of governmental methods 
of the time with a brilliant description of“ East 
Indian scenery and life. Returning to Holland 
in 1848, ,h'e was elected to the House of Depu- 
ties, where for 13 years he was leader of the 
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Liberal Colonial party. His parliamentary 
speeches delivered during this period (published 
1862-66) are models. Van Hoevell was named 
Councilor of Stiit'e in 1862. His sketches, Uit 
het Indische leven {I860; 2d ed., 1865), met 
with immense success and in 1868 were pub- 
lished in German. 

HOEVEH, hoo'ven (Hoof'en), Jan van dee 
(1801-68). A distinguished Dutch naturalist. 
He was born in Rotterdam, studied medicine 
and natural history at Leyden and Paris, be- 
came professor of zoology at Leyden in 1826, 
and held this position until his death. His most 
important work is his Handhock der Dierkunde 
(3 vols., 2d ed., 1846-55). An English transla- 
tion, by Professor Clark of Cambridge, under 
the title EandhooJc of Zoology, was issued, with 
important additions by both the author and the 
editor, in 1856-58. — His elder brother, Coene- 
Lis Peuys (1792-1871), was professor of medi- 
cine in the University of Leyden and author of 
several important works, including: Be Eistoria 
Medidriros (1842) ; Be Eistoria Medicamentorum 
(1847) ; Etudes de la vie Tiumaine (1857). 

HOF, h6f. A town of Bavaria, situated on 
the Saale, in Upper Franconia, 32 miles north- 
east of Bayreuth (Map: Germany, D 3). It 
has an attractive thirteenth-century church, 
recently restored, with fine glass windows, and 
an old Gothic Rathaus. There are a Gymna- 
sium, opened in 1546, a city museum, and a 
hospital dating from 1260. The numerous tex- 
tile manufacturing establishments produce chiefly 
cotton and woolen goods; but there are also 
manufactured machinery, iron and steel ware, 
dyes, carpets, celluloid, building stone, chemi- 
cals, vinegar, pottery, and leather. There is 
some trade in grain. The town has electric 
lights, water works, and canal communication. 
It was foimded about the end of the eleventh 
century, as Regnitzhof. It was almost destroyed 
by fire in 1823. Pop., 1900, 32,781; 1910, 

4*1,126, mostly Protestants. 

HOEDIJE, hdf'dik, Willem Jacobszoon 
(1816-88). A Dutch poet and author, bom at 
Alkmaar. His first work, a romantic poem, 
Eosamunde (1839), attracted the attention of 
Van Lennep, who obtained for him a clerk’s 
position in the government offices at Alkmaar. 
Afterward he taught Dutch history and litera- 
ture in the Gymnasium at Amsterdam. His 
works, which are in verse and prose, include 
the studies in Dutch history, Geschiedenis der 
nederlandsohe Letterkunde (1853; 7th ed., 
1886), Eistorische Landschappen (1856), Ge- 
sohiedenis des nederlandscken Volks (1865-72), 
Willem Frederik Eendrik, Prins der Nederlanden 
(1880) ; and the poems. Be Bruidsdans (1842), 
Be Jonker van Brederode (1849), and KennO'- 
merland, Balladen (1850-52). He also wrote 
some poetical dramas, without much success. 
Consult Jan ten Brink for biography (Amster- 
dam, 1885), and C. J. B. Van der Duys, W. J. 
Eofdijk in zijn leven en werken (Edam, 1890). 

HOFEB, hS'fgr, Andeeas (1767-1810). A 
patriot leader of Tirol. He was born at Sankt 
Leonhard in the valley of Passeier, Nov. 22, 
1767. His father was landlord of the inn Am 
Sand, and the son carried on the business, be- 
coming known as the Sandwirt. In 1796 Hofer 
led a body of sharpshooters against the French 
on Lake Garda. He became a captain of the 
militia and in 1805 fought against Ney in the 
valley of Passeier, and after Tirol had been 
abandoned to France by the Peace of Pressburg 


he was chosen as one of the secret deputation 
which was sent to Vienna to represent to the 
Archduke John the suffierings of the people and 
their wish to be reunited to Austria. But Aus- 
tria -was powerless, and in virtue of Napoleon’s 
decree Tirol was made part of Bavaria. The 
patriots, however, did not lose heart, and, at 
the desire of the Archduke, Baron von Hormayr 
prepared for them a plan of insurrection. The 
rising took place in 1809, on the renewal of 
war between Napoleon and Austria. On April 
11 Hofer defeated the Bavarian allies of France 
at Sterzing, and, after they had rallied during 
the early part of May, he beat them again in 
the neighborhood of Innsbruck, forcing them to 
evacuate Tirol. Napoleon, however, dispatched 
three armies to subdue the rebellious peasantry, 
who had been abandoned by the Austrians by 
the armistice of Znaim (July 12, 1809). At 
first Hofer concealed himself in the valley of 
Passeier, but later speedily renewed the defense 
of Tirol, and defeated the combined French 
and Bavarian forces under Lefebvre at Berg 
Isel (Aug. 13, 1809), driving them from the 
country. For two months Tirol was free, and 
Hofer acted as head of the government, but 
the Treaty of Schonhrunn (Oct. 14, 1809) re- 
sulted in a fresh invasion. The French and 
Bavarians poured into the country, and after 
an heroic struggle Hofer was obliged to take 
refuge in the mountains. Two months later 
(Jan. 28, 1810) he was betrayed into the hands 
of the French, conveyed to Mantua, and there 
shot, by order of Napoleon, after a summary 
trial. His family were indemnified for the loss 
of their property by the Emperor of Austria 
in 1818, and his son was ennobled. Hofer has 
been made the hero of tragedies by Auerbach 
and Immermann, and there are numerous pa- 
triotic songs about him in Tirol. Consult: J. P. 
Hormayr, Das Land Tyrol und der Tyrolerkrieg 
von 1809 (Leipzig, 1845) ; K. F. Heigel, An- 
dreas Eofer (Munich, 1874); Josef Egger, Ge- 
scMohte Tyrols (Innsbruck, 1870-80); Cblest. 
Stampfer, Sandwirt Andreas Eofer (Freiburg, 
1891). 

hSFEB, he'fer, Edmund (1819-82). A Ger- 
man novelist. He was bom at Greifswald, was 
educated there, and in the universities of Heidel- 
berg and Berlin. His first stories appeared 
in 1845, and from that time onward he wrote 
many novels marked by excellence of character- 
ization and descriptions of north German land- 
scapes. Later he wrote much, but not so well. 
Among his works may be mentioned: Schwan- 
wieh (1856); Bewegtes Lehen (1856); Norien: 
Erinnerungen einer alien Frau (1858); Die 
Eonoratiorentoehter ( 1861 ) ; Altermann Eyke 
(1864); Ein Findling (1868); Der Junker 
(1878); In der letsten Stunde (1881), His 
selected works appeared in 14 volumes (1882 
et seq.). Consult W. Raade’s ‘‘Biographische 
Skizze,” in Ueher Land und Meer, vol. xx, no. 27 
(Stuttgart, 1868). 

HOFF, hdf, Jakobus Hendbikus- van ’x. See 
Van ’t Hoff. 

HdFFDIMra, hevding, Haeald (1843- ). 

A Danish philosopher, born and educated in 
Copenhagen. He was a school-teacher between 
1861 and 1871, in the latter year became in- 
structor, and in 1883 professor, in the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. He received honorary de- 
grees from several European universities, among 
them Oxford (1904) and Cambridge (1909). 
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Early influenced by Kierkegaard, he held to a 
distinction between knowledge and belief; but 
later he became a positivist, though to the 
views of that school he applied the methods of 
critical philosophy and the results ^ of _ psycho- 
logical ^tudy. In ethics he is a utilitarian of a 
moderate type. His principal works are: Den 
engelske Filosofi i vor Tid (1874) ; Etik (1887; 
3d ed,, 1905; Ger. trans, Leipzig, 1888); 
Psychologi i Omrids paa Grundlag of Erfaring 
(1882; 5th ed., 1905; trans. into many lan- 
guages) ; Formdl LogiJc til Brug ved Foreices- 
ninger (1889; 5th ed., 1907); Psykologiske 
JJndersdgelser (1889) ; Kontinuiteten i Kdnts 
filosofiske Udviklingsgang (1893) ; Den nyere 
Filosofis Eieiorie (2 vols., 1894—95; Ger. trans., 
1907; Eng. trans., 1912); Rousseau und seine 
PMlosophie (1901); Det psykologiske Grundlag 
for log%ske Domme (1899); Religionsfilosofi 
(1901; 2d ed., 1906; Eng. trans., 1906) ; Mindre 
Ar’bejder (2 vols., 1899-1905) ; Problems of 
Philosophy (1905) ; Den menneskelige Tanks 
dens Former og dens Opgaver (1910) ; Modern 
Philosophers (Eng. trans.. New York, 1914). 
His textbooks in philosophy are widely used. 
Consult: C. N. Starcke and G. Saxild in Til- 
skueren (March, 1903) ; G. Brandes, Samlede 
Skrifter, xv (1905); A. Ipsen, Litercere Por- 
irceter (1906). 

HOFF^MAN, CJhables Fenno (1806-84). 
An American poet and novelist, born in New 
York City. In early youth he had his leg 
crushed and amputated, but was not deterred 
thereby from athletics and an open-air life. He 
attended, but did not graduate from, Columbia 
College, was admitted to the bar at 21, and 
practiced three years, after which he devoted 
himself to literature. In 1833 he established 
the Knickerbocker Magazine, but soon gave it 
up and became editor of the American Monthly, 
which he conducted for several years. After- 
ward he edited for short periods the Mirror and 
the Literary World. His first book was A Win- 
ter in the TFest v ( 1835) , which was followed by 
Wild Scenes in Forest and Prairie (1837) — ^both 
based upon actual experiences in search of 
health. He now wrote a few novels, the most 
important being Greyslaer (1840), founded 
upon the murder of Colonel Sharpe by Beau- 
champ — a .theme which a little later attracted 
Simms ( q.v. ) . But his fame rested chiefly upon 
his poems, first collected in The Vigil of Faith 
(1842), and especially his songs, which were 
once deservedly popular. Among them may be 
named "^Rosalie Clare” and ‘‘Monterey.” A 
complete edition of his poems appeared in 1874. 
In 1849 he became insane and for the remainder 
of his life was confined in an asylum. 

HOFFMAN, David (1784-1854). An Ameri- 
can lawyer and author. He was professor of 
law in the University of Maryland from 1817 
to 1836, traveled much abroad, and received 
honorary degrees from Oxford and Gottingen. 
Among his publications are; A Course of Legal 
Study (1817); Legal Outlines (1836); Miscel- 
laneous Thoughts on Men, Manners, and Things, 
by “Anthony Grumbler” (1837) ; Chronicles Se- 
lected from the Originals of CartapJdlus, the 
Wandering Jew (1853), a work designed to pre- 
sent through the legend of the Wandering Jew 
a history of government and religion since the 
tirq.e of Christ. 

, HOFFMAN, Eugene Augustus (1829-1902). 
An.^ini^ncan Protestant Episcopal clergyman, 
liom in New York City and educated at Rutgers 


and Harvard colleges and at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary. He was rector successively of 
Christ Church, Elizabeth, N. J. ; St. Mary’s 
Church, Burlington, N. J. ; Grace Church, 
Brooklyn Heights; and St. ‘Mark’s Church, 
Philadelphia. In 1879 he was appointed dean 
of the General Theological Seminary, New York, 
and in connection with his family heavily en- 
dowed that institution. He wrote Free Churches 
(1858) and The Eucharistic Week (1859 and 
1893). Consult T. M. Riley, Memorial Biog- 
raphy of E, A, Hoffman (New York, 1904). 

HOFFMAN, Fbedebick Ludwig (1865- 
) . An American statistician, born at Varel, 
Germany. In 1894 he became statistician of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
and in 1911 he was president of the American 
Statistical Association. His publications in- 
clude: Sanitary Conditions of the Tenements 
of Trinity Church, New York (1895); Torna- 
does and Tornado Insurance (1896) ; The Race 
Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro 
(1896); History of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America (1900); Fatal Accidents 
in Coal Mining (1910) ; Insurance Science and 
Economics (1911); Fifty Years of Life In- 
surance Progress (1911) ; Statistical Experience 
Data of the Johns Hopkins Hospital (1913); 
Menace of Cancer (1913). 

HOFFMAN, Richabd (1831-1909). An 
American pianist, composer, and teacher. He 
was born in Manchester, Lancashire, England, 
but after his sixteenth year resided in New 
York City. His earliest instruction was re- 
ceived from his father and subsequently from 
Meyer, Pleyel, Moscheles, Rubinstein, Thalberg, 
DOhler, and Liszt. Within a year of his arrival 
in America he made a tour of the country and 
later accompanied Jenny Lind on her tours. He 
was an exceedingly popular concert pianist and 
■played with Gottschalk and afterward with 
Von Bulow (New York, 1875). He settled down 
to teaching and became one of the most impor- 
tant factors in American musical life. His 
compositions consist of pianoforte music, part 
songs, ballads, anthems, and Church music 
generally. 

HOFFMAN, Walteb James (1846-99). An 
American ethnologist. He was born at Weidas- 
ville, Pa., studied medicine at Jefferson College, 
Philadelphia, and practiced it in Reading, Pa., 
till 1870, when he went to the Franco-Prussian 
War as a surgeon with the German army. On 
his return he took a similar position with the 
United States troops and thus obtained oppor- 
tunities for natural-history researches in Ari- 
zona, Nevada, and Dakota. In 1877 Hoffman 
was attached to the Geological Survey and two 
years afterward became assistant in the Bureau 
of Ethnology at its formation. 

HOFFMAN, OR, The Revenge fob a Father. 
A tragedy by Henry Chettle, performed in 1602. 

HOFFMANN, hdf^mfln, August Heinrich^ 
called Hoffmann von Faixersdeben, f6n ffll'grs- 
la'ben (1798-1874). A German poet, philologist, 
and literary historian, born at Fallersleben, He 
was educated at Gottingen and Bonn and from 
1823 to 1838 was librarian at the University of 
Breslau, where he was also professor of the Ger- 
man language from 1830 till his dismissal (1842) 
for his UnpoUtische Lieder (1841-42). He was 
restored to his rights as a Prussian citizen in 
1848, having passed the intervening years in 
wanderings till 1845, when he settled in Mecklen- 
burg. He married in 1849 and afterward lived 
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at Bingerbriick, ISTeuwied, and Weimar, where he 
was an editor of the Weimarisches Jahrbuch. 
From 1860 till his death he was librarian of the 
Duke of Ratibor at Korvei. Popular at first as 
a liberal political poet, he is cherished still for 
the ease, simplicity, and grace of songs of com- 
mon life (for many of which he also composed 
melodies), sometimes of patriotic appeal, as 
the popular “Deutschland, Deutschland, liber 
alles.” Hoffmann was a diligent student and 
editor of early German classics {Reineke Yos, 
Monumenta Elnonensia, Theophilus) y made valu- 
able contributions to philology, now mostly of 
antiquarian interest, and to literary history. In 
1868-70 Hoffmann published Mein Lelen, an 
autobiography in six volumes. His complete 
works were issued by Gerstenberg in eight vol- 
umes (1890-93). His Brief e an Ferdinand 
Wolf were published in 1874. Consult: Life by 
J. M. Wagner (Vienna, 1869) ; Kreyenberg in 
Preussiche Jahrhilcher (Berlin, 1891); H. Ger- 
stenberg, Henriette von Sohicechenherg und E, 
von Fallerslehen (ib., 1903). 

HOFFMAHIT, Ernst Theodor Amadeus 
(originally Wilhelm) (1776-1822). An eccen- 
tric but brilliant German romantic novelist of 
cosmopolitan reputation and influence, bom at 
Konigsberg. His foremost characteristic is his 
wayward yet keen fancy, suggesting at once Haw- 
thorne and Poe. He dealt by preference with the 
grotesque, startling, and marvelous, until towards 
the close of his life morbidity verged on mad- 
ness, After a joyless childhood he prepared 
carefully for the law, although he wished to be- 
come a composer, lost his position in Posen be- 
cause of some witty caricatures, and suffered 
from penury and dissipation. He eked out a 
living by scene and portrait painting and mu- 
sical composition and criticism in Posen, War- 
saw, Bamberg, Leipzig, Dresden, and Berlin, 
where in 1816 he became councilor of the Court 
of Appeals. He was a brilliant lawyer. For 
short intervals he was manager and musical 
director also. His first book was a collection 
of musical criticisms with illustrations, Phan- 
tasiestiicke in Gallots Manier (1 §14-15), in 
which appear the stories Bitter G-lucky Don Juan, 
and Das Marchen vom Qoldenen Topf. In 1816 
appeared the novel Die FJliooire des Teufels, which, 
with the unfinished novel Lebensamichten des 
Katers Murr ( 1820-22) , is the most famous of his 
works. Other noteworthy volumes are Die Sera- 
pionsbriider (1819-21), containing many stories, 
and Uaohtstucke (1817). All are alike charac- 
terized by a lyric swing and an erratic imagina- 
tion that is mentally disquieting and yet blended 
with shrewd satire, wit, and even wisdom. He 
died of disease induced by dissipation, his mind 
at times clear, and clinging tenaciously to a life 
that ebbed away inch by inch. Hoffmann’s 
Works are in 15 volumes (2d rev. ed., 1905). 
A complete edition of his musical compositions 
was issued by E. Istel (1906), Of the more 
popular, there are many editions. The Elimire 
des Teufels has been translated into English 
(1824), also Der goldene Topf (The Golden Pot), 
one of the Phantasiestucke, by Carlyle in his 
German Romance (Edinburgh, 1827), with a bio- 
graphical sketch. Other translations are by 
Gillies (London, 1826), Bealby (New York, 
1885), and Ewing (London, 1886). Consult: 
Y. Fimck, Erinnerungen (Leipzig, 1836) ; Hit- 
zig, Hoffmanns Leben wnd Nachlass (Stuttgart, 
1839) ; Hans Wolzogen, E, T. A. Hoffmann u. JK. 
Wagner (Berlin, 1906) ; Arthur Sakheim, E. T. 


A. Hoffmann: Sfudien zu seiner Personlichkeit 
und seinen Werken (Leipzig, 1908). 

HOFFMANN, Friedrich (1660-1742). A 
German physician, one of the most celebrated of 
the eighteenth century. He was born at Halle 
and received his medical degree in 1681 at Jena. 
He then studied chemistry at Erfurt under Kas- 
par Cramer, practiced at Minden and Halberstadt 
with great success, and was professor of medicine 
in the University of Halle from 1693 to 1742. In 
1708 he became physician to the King of Prussia 
at Berlin and subsequently enjoyed a European 
reputation second only to that of Boerhaave. 
His name is perpetuated in the title “Hoffmann’s 
anodyne.” (See Ether.) His greatest work was 
Medicina Rationalis Systematica (1718-40); 
Opera Omnia Physico-Medica deniio Revisa, Cor- 
recta et Aueta (1740) and Medictni Consulta- 
toria (1721-39) were also celebrated, together 
with the Opuscula, published after his death and 
reprinted at Venice in 17 volumes in 1745 and 
subsequently at Naples. 

HOFFMANN, Gustav (known as Graben- 
Hoffman) (1820-1900). A German composer, 
born at Bnin, near Posen. He was the pupil of 
Stumer in Berlin, and afterwards of Haupt- 
mann at Leipzig in singing, and acquired a 
reputation in barytone parts in concert and ora- 
torio. He taught vocal music and composed 
nearly a hundred books of songs and choral 
music, besides publishing several textbooks on 
voice training. His best-known song is “Funf- 
malhunderttausend Teufel.” In 1885 he settled 
at Potsdam, where he founded a singing school 
for women. 

HOFFMANN, Hans (1848-1909). A Ger- 
man novelist, born in Stettin. He studied philol- 
ogy at the imiversities of Bonn, Berlin, and 
Halle, and made a long visit to Italy and 
Greece. For some time he was a Gymnasium 
teacher. He is one of the most gifted of the 
modem German novelists and unites with an 
uncommon talent for vivid descriptions of land- 
scapes a poetical and delightful humor. He died 
while secretary of the Schiller Foimdation in 
Weimar. Among his works are: Der Hexen- 
prediger (1883), his best work; I wan der 
Schreckliohe und sein Hund (1889) ; Yon Friih- 
Ung zu FrUhling (1889, 1898) ; Tante Fritzchen 
(1899) ; Geschichten aus Hinterpommern (1891) ; 
Irrende Mutterliebe (1900) ; Der eiserne Ritt- 
meister (1900) ; Das Gymnasium zu Stolpen- 
burg (1900) ; Yon Hoff zu Haff (1903) ; and the 
lyrics Vom Lebensioege (Leipzig, 1893). Con- 
sult Otto Ladendorf, Hems Hoffmann (Berlin, 
1908). 

HOFFMANN, or HOFFMANN-DONNEK, 
don'er, Heinrich (1809-94). A German humor- 
ous poet, born in Frankfort-on-the-Main. At his 
marriage he added his wife’s name (Donner) to 
his own. He studied medicine at the universi- 
ties of Heidelberg, Halle, and Paris, then be- 
came a teacher of anatomy in the Senekenberg 
Institution in Frankfort-on-the-Main, and from 
1851 till 1889 was directing physician of the 
municipal insane asylum. He wrote on medical 
subjects, but is far better known through his 
children’s books, which he illustrated himself. 
The most famous of these, Struwwelpeter ( 1845 ; 
250th ed., 1903), has been widely translated. 
A parody of this famous work by B. V. Lucas 
in 1914 was one of the most agreeable books 
produced by the war in Europe. He also pub- 
lished Konig Husshnacher and a volume of 
poems, Auf heitem Pfaden (1873). 
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HOFFMAIJTN’, JoHAis-N Joseph (1805-78), 
A German Oriental scholar. He was born at 
Wiirzburg, where he was educated. He became 
an actor in 1820 , but in 1830 his attention was 
diverted to Oriental philology by Philipp Franz 
Ton Siebold (q.v.). He completed his studies 
under a Chinese instructor, became Japanese 
translator for the Dutch Colonial Minister, and 
later was made professor of Chinese and Japa- 
nese at the University of Leyden. He published 
a Japanese grammar in both Dutch and English 
in 1867 and republished it in German and Eng- 
lish in 1876. He is author also of Japanische 
Btudien (1S7S). 

HOFFMANHITES. See Friem)S of the 

HOFFOFY, h6'f6-re (John Peter), Jxtijcus 
( 1855-97 ) . A Danish-German philologist, phdne- 
tician, and Germanic scholar, born at Aarhus, 
Denmark. He was educated at Copenhagen, Ber- 
lin, and Strassburg. In 1883 he was made pro- 
fessor of Norse philology and phonetics at the 
University of Berlin. In 1889 his health broke 
down, and in 1893 he had to enter a sanitarium 
near Berlin, where he died in 1897. He wrote: 
Eddastudnm (1889) ; ‘‘Phonetische Streitfragen,’’ 
in the Zeitschrift fur vey gleicTiende Spraelifor- 
seining^ vol. xsiii, and Professor Sievers und die 
Principien der Spt'aohphysiologie (1884), both 
attacks on Sievers. He edited and translated 
into German some of Heiberg’s comedies under 
the title of Danische Schauhiihne (1885-87), 
and translated other Danish writings in Nor- 
dische BihliotheJo (1889-91). He did much 
towards the introduction of Ibsen into Germany. 
Consult Henning, Ada Gerinanica (Berlin, 
1898), andR. M. Meyer, Goethe- Jahrhuch, No, 19 
( Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1898 ) . 

HOFHUF, hS-foof'. See El-Hofot. _ 

HdFLER, hgf'ler, Karl Adolf Konstantin 
VON (1811-97). A German historian. He was 
born at Memmingen and studied at the univer- 
sities of Munich and Gottingen. For two years 
(1834-36) he was in Rome and Florence, mak- 
ing historical researches. When he returned to 
Munich, he directed the Munoliener Zeitung, the 
official journal of Bavaria. Three years after- 
ward he was made a professor at the university 
there. He became involved in the political 
troubles of Bavaria, and the publication of his 
Eonkordat und Konstitutionseid der EathoUken 
in Bayern (1847), together with his active part 
in the agitation against Lola Montez, lost him 
his Munich chair; hut, after being archivist at 
Bamberg for a time, he was made professor of 
history in the University of Prague (1851). In 
the controversy between the Czechs and the 
Germans Hbfler/ sided conspicuously with the 
Germans, and in 1872 he was called into the 
Austrian House of Peers. His numerous histori- 
cal publications include: Die deutsohen Papste 
(1839); LeJir'buch der allgemeinen Geschichte 
(1850-56); Papst Adriom VI, (1880); Monu- 
menta Eispaniea (1881-82); Die A era der Bas- 
tarden am Schlusse des Mittelalters (1891), 

HOFUffANH, hof'^m^n, Atoust Wilhelm von 
(1818-92). A distinguished German chemist, 
born at Giessen. After obtaining the degree of 
Ph.D., he became assistant to Liebig in the 
Giessen laboratory, and in 1845 became a docent 
in chemistry in the University of Bonn. In the 
same year the Royal College of Chemistry was 
established in London, and Hofmann was recom- 
mended by Liebig as highly qualified for the 
post of director of the new institution. This 


college, which subsequently became part of the 
Royal School of Mines, owes much of its high 
reputation to Hofmann’s activity. On the pro- 
motion of Thomas Graham from the post of 
chemist to the mint to the office of master of 
that institution, Hofmann was appointed his 
successor. In 1861 he was elected president of 
the London Chemical Society. In 1865 Hofmann 
accepted the chair of chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin and in 1868 founded the German 
Chemical Society. He was ennobled in 1888. 
He served as judge at several industrial exposi- 
tions, of which he published admirable accounts, 
and was a member of many scientific bodies at 
home and abroad. 

Tlie results of his brilliant researches have 
formed entire departments in organic chemistry 
and have had an important influence on the de- 
velopment of chemical theory. He investigated 
the organic bases obtained from coal tar and 
discovered a new and important class of com- 
pounds (the amines, q.v.) which are derived 
from ammonia by the substitution of organic 
radicals for hydrogen atoms. One of his best- 
known contributions was a method (known as 
EofmaniVs reaction) for the transformation of 
acid amides into amines by the action of bro- 
mine and caustic potash. Among his most im- 
portant discoveries are that of aniline among 
the products of destructive distillation of bitumi- 
nous coal and the discovery of methods for the 
artificial preparation of beautiful coloring sub- 
stances from aniline. He obtained the colorless 
base known as rosaniline and its colored salts, 
such as fuchsin, dahlia { Hofmann^ s violet), etc. 
These discoveries have contributed greatly to 
the development of the color industry and have 
practically revolutionized the art of dyeing. 
Among his contributions to physical chemistry 
may be mentioned his method of determining 
the vapor densities of chemical substances for 
the purpose of obtaining their molecular weights, 
and a method of demonstrating the dissociation 
of gases, such as carbonic-acid gas and water 
vapor, by the action of electric sparks. Hof- 
mann was a brilliant teacher, and his Introduc- 
tion to Modern Chemistry (1865, and several 
later editions) brought about important re- 
forms in the metliods of teaching chemistry. He 
also wrote: A Handbook of Organic Analysis 
(1853) ; The Life Work of Liebig in Bosperi- 
mental and Philosophic Chemistry (1876); Zur 
Brinnerung an vorangegangene Freunde ( 1889 ) ; 
etc. Consult Volhard and Fischer, August Wil- 
helm von Hofmann: Bin Lehembild, im Auf- 
trage der deutschm chemischen Gesellsoliah 
(Berlin, 1902). 

HOFMANN, Franz Adolf (1843- ). A 

German hygienist. He was born in Munich, 
studied medicine there, and was assistant in 
the physiological institute of the university un- 
til 1872, when he went to Leipzig as head 'of the 
university laboratory of pathological chemistry. 
Six years afterward Hofmann was appointed 
professor of experimental hygiene and director 
of the hygienic institute at Leipzig, and he con- 
tinued to hold his chair after resigning from 
administrative work. An editor of the Arohiv 
fur Hygiene, he contributed to that journal, to 
the Zeitschrift filr Biologie, and to the Viertel- 
jahrsohrift fiir offentliche GesundheitspfLege, on 
pathological chemistry, on the properties of 
subterraneous waters, and on disinfection, re- 
frigeration, and the preservation of foods, es- 
pecially meats. 
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HOPMANlSr, Hmnbioh (1824-1902). A Ger- 
man historical painter, born in Darmstadt. He 
was a pupil of Theodor Hildebrandt and 
Schadow at Diisseldorf and of the Antwerp 
Academy. After visiting Italy in 1854-58, 
where he came under the influence of Cornelius, 
and practicing in different German cities, he 
settled in isfe at Dresden, where he became 
professor at the academy. Although his sub- 
jects are drawn from the entire domain of 
literature and mythology, his extensively en- 
graved scenes from the life of Christ are most 
widely known. Among these are : “Christ Taken 
Prisoner^’ (1858, Darmstadt); “The Adulteress 
before Christ” (1868, Dresden); “Christ’s Ser- 
mon on Lake Gennesaret” (1875, Berlin) ; 
“Christ in the Temple’^ (1882, Dresden). In 
1878-79 he decorated the ceiling of the vestibule 
in the Dresden Theatre with “Apotheosis of the 
Heroes of the Greek Drama.” Hofmann’s pic- 
tures are not distinguished by any unusual 
technical qualities, but owe their popularity 
entirely to his illustrative talent and ideal con- 
ceptions of biblical events. 

Johann Christian Konrad vo-n 
(1810-77). A German Lutheran theologian and 
historian, born in Nuremberg. He studied his- 
tory and theology at the universities of Er- 
langen and Berlin and in 1833 was appointed a 
teacher in the Gymnasium at Erlangen. Two 
years later he became a privatdocent in the 
theological faculty of the university and in 1841 
professor extraordinarius. The nest year he 
accepted a call as full professor to Kostock, but 
in 1845 returned to Erlangen. In 1857 he was 
ennobled. He was the head of the so-called 
Erlangen school, which developed the theological 
ideas of Bengel, and in the end conformed in all 
essential respects with the doctrines of the 
Lutheran church. As a member of the Second 
Chamber of the Bavarian Legislature, he labored 
for the union of Germany and was, despite his 
clerical conservatism, a member of the Liberal 
party. His writings include; LehrhuGh der 
WeJtgescMehte (2d ed., 1843) ; Weissagung und 
ErfiiUung im alien und neuen Testament (2d 
ed., 3 vols., 1857-60) ; Die heilige Bchrift 
nexiciu Testaments, ssiisammenMngend untersucJit 
(1862-86, the latter part edited by Vlock) ; 
Der Schriftheicfeis (2d ed., 1857-60). Consult 
Grau, Johann Christian Konrad von Hofmann: 
Krinn erun gen ( Giitersloh, 1879). 

HOFMANN, Josef (1877- ). A cele- 

brated Polish concert pianist, born in Cracow, 
Galicia. His father was a leading musician of 
Warsaw, in which city he held the position of 
professor of harmony and composition at the 
conservatory and also the directorship of the 
opera. Josef studied with his father until he 
was 15 years of age, after which he spent two 
years with Rubinstein. As a child, he was one 
of the most remarkable musical prodigies ever 
known; at the age of six years he had made 
his public d6but, and by the time he was nine 
had toured continental Europe and Great Brit- 
ain, and in 1887-88 he visited America. On 
the conclusion of the last-named tour he went 
into retirement for further study and prepara- 
tion and in 1894 made his reappearance at 
Dresden and subsequently toured every civilized 
country. On his reappearance in New York in 
1901 he showed a vastly improved technique 
and great interpretative ability. Among his 
contemporaries no pianist was his superior. He 
is equally at home in the interpretation of all 


schools of music — classic, romantic, or modern. 
Although he never taught music, he published 
two little books. Piano Playing and Piano 
Questions Ansicered, the principal merit of 
which is their eminent practicability. He com- 
posed several attractive numbers for the piano 
and also five concertos. 

HOFMANN, Konrad (1819-90). A German 
philologist, born near Bemberg. He studied 
medicine at Munich and Erlangen and philology 
at Munich, Leipzig, Berlin, and Paris. In 1852 
he was put in charge of the materials gathered 
by Schmeller among the manuscripts in the 
library of Munich. In the following year he 
succeeded Schmeller as professor of Germanic 
philology, assuming in 1869 also the chair of 
Romance philology. Most of his writings were 
for journals, especially the publications of the 
Munich Academy, Romanische Forschungen, and 
Pfeiffer's Germania. His other works are edi- 
tions of the Hildehrandlied (1850), with Voil- 
mar; Amis et Amiles, Join'dain de Blairies (last 
ed., 1882) ; Primavera y Flor de JRornatices 
(1856), with Wolf; Ka^'Is des grossen Pilger- 
falii't (1866); Joufrois (ISSO) ; Lu twin’s A J-am 
und Era (1881), with Meyer; Chanson de Roland 
(not published) ; and the critical works Ueher 
die Griindung der Wissenschaft altdeufscher 
Sprache und Litteratur (1857) and Zur Text- 
Icritik der Nihelungen (1872). 

HOFMANN, IVlELCHiOE (c.l498-c.l544) . A 
German Anabaptist, born at Hall in Swabia. 
He was a furrier at Livland, but under the in- 
fluence of Luther became a lay preacher and in 
1524 visited Sweden. From this country, how- 
ever, he was expelled, and he was also driven 
from Dorpat in the same year. But Frederick I 
of Denmark appointed him to preach at Kiel, 
For a short period he enjoyed the favor of 
Luther, whom he visited at Wittenbeig; ])ut in 
1529, because of his view of the Eucliarist, he 
was attacked by Luther and his adherents. He 
preached at Strassburg and afterward in East 
Friesian^. Upon his return to Strassburg in 
1533 his Anabaptist doctrines had become so 
pronounced that he was placed in prison, and 
there he died. 

HOFMANNSTHAL, hof'm*ans-tal, Hugo von 
( 1874- ) . An Austrian poet. He was born 

of wealthy parents jin Vienna and studied law, 
then literature and the languages, at the uni- 
versity of that city; but he early turned his 
attention entirely to literary work. His first 
venture, written “under the pseudonym of Theo- 
phil Morren, when he was 18, a short lyric- 
dramatic study called Gcstern (1892; 2d ed., 
1904), he has hardly surpassed. His brief drama 
Der Tod des Tisian (1901; 4th ed., 1908) was 
successful and remains one of his best works. 
After the appearance of the plays Theater in 
Versen (containing Die Frau im Fenster, Die 
Hoch^eit der Sobeide, Der Abenteurer und die 
Sdngerin, 1899), Der Tor und der Tod (1900), 
Der Kaiser und die Hexe (1900), Das Bergwerk 
zu Falun (1900), and Das kleine Welttheaier, 
Oder die Glucklichen, ein Puppenspiel (1903), 
Hofmannsthal tried something more serious in 
his imitations of Greek tragedy, Elektra ( 1903 ) , 
(Edipus und die Sphinx (1906), Alcestis (1911), 
and in his Das gerettete Tenedig, nach Thomas 
Otway (1904), with promising but not perma- 
nent success. He has a flowing, graceful style, 
which, however, soon palls with its sweetness, 
and his characters almost never approach real 
life. In this he is true to his stated principle. 
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that art and life lie far apart. His gift is lyric 
rather than dramatic, j^ong his other works 
may be mentioned : Au&gewaMte G-edichie (1903j 
2d ed.j 1904) ; Das Mdrchen der 267, Naoht, und 
andere Ermhlungen (1904) 3 Yihtor Uugo 
(1904); Vorspiele (1908); Prosaische Sohriften 
(1907) ; Der Eosenkavalier (1911), the libretto 
of a popular opera, which, with music by R. 
Strauss, had its first New York performance in 
1913; Jedermanri'f ew altes Spiel erneuert 
(1912); Ariadne auf 'Naxos (1912). Consult: 
Sulger-Gebing, H. von Hofmannsthal (Leipzig, 
1905 ) ; Borchhardt, Bilke und Hofmannsthal 
(ib., 1905) ; HOllmann, H, von H. (ib., 1907) ; 
Hladny, Hofmannsthals Ch'iechenstilcke (Vienna, 
1910). 

HOFMAFlSrSWALBAir, hCf'mdns-vardou, 
OHBisriAN Hofmann von (IBIT-TO). A Ger- 
man poet, born in Breslau; the chief representa- 
tive of th 6 so-called second Silesian school. He 
studied law at Leyden and then traveled through 
the Netherlands, England, France, and Italy. 
On his return, and before he had reached the 
required age, he was made a member of the 
Breslau city council. His poetry was greatly 
influenced by the Italians Guarini and Marino 
and departed more and more from the somewhat 
insipid and tasteless style of the previously 
authoritative Martin Opitz (q.v.). Witty and 
endowed with considerable literary skill, he was 
much admired; his love lyrics were often imi- 
tated, and many editions of them were pub- 
lished. His style is pompous, bombastic, and 
highly artificial. Although of clean reputation 
himself, his poems cannot boast of that virtue. 
Selections from his poems are given in vol. xxxvi 
of Ktirschner's Deutsche NationalUteratur, 
Consult: Josef Ettlinger, Christian Hofmann 
von Hofmannswaldau (Halle, 1891); Bross- 
mann, Hofmann von Hofmannswaldau (Leip- 
zig, 1900) ; P. Hintringer, Sprach- und text- 
geschichtUche Studien zu H, von H, (Breslau, 
1908). 

HOFMEISTEB, hdf'mi-ster, Feanz (1850- 
). A German chemist, born at Prague, Bo- 
hemia, and educated at the universities of Prague, 
Leipzig, and Strasaburg. At Prague he became 
an assistant in medical chemistry in 1872, lec- 
turer in 1879, and professor of pharmacology in 
1883. In 1896 he became director of the physi- 
ological-chemistry department at Strassburg. 
His investigations deal with action of salt in 
the body, assimilation of nourishment, meta- 
bolic assimilation of tissues, supply and use of 
albumen in organisms, and other problems in 
physiological chemistry. He published Leit~ 
faden fiir den praktiscTirchemischen Unterricht 
der Mediziner (3d ed., 1908). 

HOFMEISTER, Wilhelm (1824-77). A 
German botanist, born at Leipzig. He has the 
reputation of being the father of modem mor- 
phology, i.e., the morphology of life histories 
and phylogeny. He was by profession a drug- 
gist and entirely self-trained in botany, having 
no university connection until long after his 
most famous contributions had appeared. His 
work was done during a period of revolution 
and foundation lajdng in every department of 
botany, and as a con^uence h^ lived in the 
midst of violent opposition on the part of the 
established order. When 25 years old (1849), 
he published one of his two greatest works, Die 
Entsteh^rnff des Embryo der Phan&rogamen, 
which corrected a remarkable misapprehension 
concerning the embryo of seed plants. In 1851 


appeared his most famous work, under the title 
Tergletchende Vntersuchungen hoherer Kryp- 
togamen und der Koniferen, an English trans- 
lation of which, by Frederick Curry, was pub- 
lished in 1862 by the Royal Society. This, his 
epoch-making contribution, bridged the great 
gulf which was thought to separate cryptogams 
and phanerogams. The methods he had used 
in studying embryo formation in seed plants 
were applied to the embryology of Bryophytes 
and Pteridophytes, and in the course of this 
investigation he brought out with remarkable 
clearness,’ and for the first time, what is now 
called alternation of generations (q.v.). The 
estimate of this work given by Sachs is as 
follows : ^^Tliese results were magnificent be- 
yond all that has been achieved before or since 
in the domain of descriptive botany. The many 
valuable details are lost in the splendor of the 
total result.” The idea of what is meant by 
the development of a plant was suddenly and 
completely changed. The intimate connection 
of all groups, from liverworts to angiosperms, 
was seen in all of its relations with a distinct- 
ness never before attained. When Darwin’s 
theory of natural selection was given to the 
world, eight years after Hofmeister’s investi- 
gations, the relations of affinity between the 
great divisions of plants were so well established 
and so evident that the theory of descent had 
only to accept what Hofmeister’s morphology 
had actually brought to view. All of these 
results were obtained before he achieved his 
first university position, which was the pro- 
fessorship of botany at Heidelberg (1863-72). 
Later (1872-77) he was professor of botany at 
Tubingen. After he entered upon his career as 
a teacher, his work seems to have deteriorated; 
at least his investigations dealt with subjects of 
minor importance. 

HOF3CBYR, h6f'inl'5r, Jan Hendrik (1845- 
1909). A South African politician, born at 
Cape Town, South Africa, and educated at the 
South African College. He edited the journals 
VolksvHend, Zuid Afrikaan, and Zuid Afri- 
haansche Tijdschrip ; organized the Boeren 
Vereeniging (Farmers’ Association) in 1878; 
and when the Afrikander Bond was formed in 
1882 he gained control of it and amalgamated 
the two societies, thereby becoming the leader 
of the Dutch residents of Cape Colony. From 
1879 to 1895 he was a member of the Cape 
Parliament, and in 1882 he served in Scanlon’s 
ministry. At the first colonial conference in 
London, in 1887, he proposed an Imperial cus- 
toms federation. Two years later he was a 
member of the South African customs confer- 
ence, and in 1890 he negotiated the Swaziland 
Convention. He brought about the conference 
between Lord Milner and President Kruger at 
Bloemfontein, and later he personally visited 
that city and Pretoria in his efforts to prevent 
war between England and the Transvaal. After 
the war he favored conciliation and was one 
of the delegates sent to London in 1909 to make 
final arrangements for the South African union. 
Consult the JAfe by J. H. Hofmeyr (London, 
1914). 

HOFSTEBE BE GEOOT, hOf'st^L-de de grot, 
Petrus (1802-86), A Dutch theologian and 
reformer, born at Leer in East Friesland, Prus- 
sia. In 1826 he became pastor at XBrum and 
in 1829 professor of theology in Groningen. He 
was the head of the so-cafled Groningen school, 
the members of which style themselves the Evan- 
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gelicals and form a middle Clinrch party between 
the moderns and the orthodox, aithongh they 
lean more towards the latter. The party organ 
was the Waarheid m Liefde, of which Hofstede 
was an editor. His waitings include: Opvoeding 
der Menschheid (2d ed., 1855) ; InstituUo The- 
ologies Nattiralis (4th ed., 1861) ; Die Groninger 
Theologen (1854); Over de evangelisch-catho- 
Ueke godgeleerdheid als de godgeleerdlieid der 
toekomst (1856) ; Die moderne Theologie in den 
Niederlanden (1870). Consult Heerspink, Dr. 
Petrus Hofstedes leven en tcerken. (Groningen, 
1897). 

HOFTJF. See El-Hofuf. 

HOG, The Domestic (probably from hog, hag, 
to cut, leel. hoggva, Swed. hugga, AS. heaican, 
OHG. houwan, Ger. hauen, to hew; connected 
with OChurch Slav, hovati, Lith. Jeduti, to 
strike, to forge; referring ordinarily to a cas- 
trated boar). All the known breeds of domestic 
swine (see Swine, for the general natural his- 
tory of the race ) may be divided into two 
groups — the European hog {8 us soi'ofa), which 
is sprung from and resembles the wild boar; 
and the Asiatic pigs, regarded as descended 



DENTITION OF THE "WILD BOAE. 

Right upper and lower jaws, with their teeth and their 
nerves, exposed from the inside: i, i, incisors; c, c, canines 
(tnsks); pm, premolars; m, molars. 

from the Indian wild boar (Sus cristatiis). The 
common hog {8 us serofa) appears to be a na- 
tive of most parts of Europe* and Asia, and 
domesticated swine were found by the first navi- 
gators in many islands of the southern seas. 
Although the use of its flesh "was prohibited to 
the Jews, and the prohibition has been adopted 
in the Mohammedan law, it constitutes a large 
part of the food of many nations. The fecun- 
dity of the hog is great; with proper treatment 
it will produce two litters annually, generally of 
four to eight pigs each, although sometimes 
there are as many as 14 in a litter. The period 
of gestation is usually 16 weeks. Great quanti- 
ties of the flesh and fat are consumed in various 
forms as pork, fresh or salted, bacon, ham, and 
lard. Hog skin is made into leather, which is 
highly esteemed. The bristles are much used 
for brush making. 

Breeds. Numerous breeds of the domestic hog 
have resulted from selection and crossing and 
from conditions of environment favorable to 
improvement. Apparently there were two origi- 
nal or native breeds in Great Britain — ^the old 
English hog and a breed found in the Highlands 
of Scotland. From these our modern improved 
breeds have been developed by crossing the na- 
tive breeds with foreign hogs, principally the 
Chinese and Neapolitans. The modern white 
breeds, with fine bone, thin skin, short legs, and 
tendency to fatten at an early age, take these 
qualities from the Chinese hog; while the black 
breeds, of which the Essex is a type, get their 
qualities from the Neapolitan stock. 

The Yorkshire is the principal of the English 


white breeds and is divided into three subvari- 
eties — the Large Whites, or Large Yorkshires, 
the Middle Whites, and the Small Yliites, or 
Small Yorkshires, which are considered the 
smallest and finest of the white breeds. They 
mature early and fatten quickly. The Large 
Whites are characterized by immense size, al- 
though the best are rather fine-boned and not 
coarse. The Yorkshires are very popular in Eng- 
land, and white swine generally are preferred 
in that country. It is said that from this 
source came the American breed of Chester 
Whites, which was originated in Chester Co., 
Pa. Pigs of this breed are among the largest, 
and individuals have attained a weight of 1300 
pounds. 

The Berkshires are popular and widely dis- 
seminated. This breed is of English origin and 
takes its name from the county w'henee it came. 
It is of large size, black in color with white on 
the face and occasional splashes elsewhere, and 
fattens readily at any age. Great improvement 
has been made in its size and symmetry in recent 
years. The quality of the pork is unexcelled. 

The Poland-Ckinas divide honors with the 
Berkshires in the great pork-produeing sections 
of the Lmited States. This is also a black breed 
and is a purely American one, originating in 
Ohio. It is not generally believed that any 
Polish cross was ever introduced in its develop- 
ment, in spite of its name. As now bred, the 
Poland-Chinas are similar to the Berkshires, 
but show rather more white in their markings. 
They are among the largest of hogs, but have 
been much improved in fineness of bone, early 
maturity, and tendency to fatten at an early age. 

The Duroc-Jersegs are the result of uniting 
several families of red pigs which were bred in 
New York and New Jersey. Though the color 
is red, the shades vary considerably. The body, 
as a whole, resembles the Poland-China. The 
breed has become very popular in recent years. 
The Gheshires are a medium-sized white b^ed 
which originated in New York. Though pos- 
sessed of many good qualities, it has not been 
popular in the West. The Thin Rind, or Hamp- 
shire, is a good bacon pig of American origin. 
The color is black with a white band about the 
body. The Tamworth is a large, coarse, “leggy'' 
hog, of a dark chestnut color, more or less 
spotted with black. This animal has been widely 
exploited as a bacon hog. It originated in Eng- 
land, but is popular in America. The Victorias 
are a white breed of medium size, not widely 
raised in the United States; and the Essew is 
a black English breed, classed among the smaller 
breeds. It has not become popular in the 
United States. The Small Black, or Suffolk, 
originated in England from a cross betv^een the 
Essex and the Neapolitan. The Large Black 
is a new English breed. The Lincolnshire Curly 
Coated is a native of eastern England- A few 
have been brought to the United States. 

Care and Treatment. Although hogs are 
raised to some extent in all parts of the United 
States, the great pork-producing section is in 
the Mississippi valley, where corn is abundant 
and cheap. The northern part of this valley is 
said to he the greatest hog-raising section in 
the world. The hogs are commonly pastured 
during the earlier stages of growth. Frequently 
a herd of swine are put with steers which are 
being fed whole corn, and the hogs feed upon 
the corn voided in the manure. Alfalfa pas- 
turage is used for hogs in some sections. In the 
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South eowpeas, peanuts, chufas, and a variety 
of other crops are grown for hog pasture. Corn 
is the great hog feed of the Middle West; some- 
times it is ground, but it is largely fed on the 
ear. As com contains only a small percentage 
of ash, the hogs fed upon it exclusively become 
weak-boned and can hardly walk about. This is 
corrected by giving wood ashes, which they 
eat greedily. Skim milk and buttermilk from 
creameries constitute excellent food for pigs of 
all ages; and if corn meal is added, a pork of 
the finest quality is obtained. The large, over- 
fattened hog, weighing 400 or 500 pounds, has 
given way to a quickly maturing hog of from 
200 to 300 pounds. This animal is produced 
more economically and is preferred by the pack- 
ing houses. The gains in proportion to the 
food eaten diminish as the animal grows, and 
experiments have shown that it is most profita- 
ble to market the hogs when they have reached 
200 or 250 pounds. Packers prefer a hog 
weighing about 250 pounds. See Poek; Swine. 

The number of hogs on farms in the United 
States increased from 1890 to 1911, when the 
total was 65,620,000, valued at $615,170,000; 
but decreased in subsequent years, being in 1914 
58,933,000 valued at $612,950,000. 

Bibliography. Wallace, Farm Live Stock of 
G-reat Britain (Edinburgh, 1889) ; J. Harris^ 
On the Pig (New York, 1896) ; Spencer, PigSj 
Breeds and Management (London, 1897) ; Cor- 
nevin, Les pores (Paris, 1898); B. A. Craig, 
Diseases of Swine (New York, 1906); P. D. 
Coburn, Swine in America (ib., 1909) ; William 
Dietrich, Swine, Breeding and Feeding (Chi- 
cago, 1910) ; Dawson, The Hog Book (ib., 1911) ; 
Paelli, II porco (Milan, 1911); Hoesch, Die 
Schweinezucht (Hanover, 1911); G. E. Day, 
Productive Sioine Husiandru (Philadelphia, 
1913). ^ 

HOG (so called as resembling in outline the 
back of a hog). This nautical term implies 
the opposite of sag. A ship is hogged when 
thi^ugh weakness her ends droop in such a 
manner as to cause her keel to curve upward 
amidships. In lightly built or shallow vessels 
a tendency to hog is prevented by a truss frame 
arranged to' support the ends and called the 
hog-frame. Most wood-built and many iron 
paddle-wheel river steamers have such frames 
rising well above the hull and sometimes above 
the deck houses. Instead of a framework extend- 
ing from end to end, it may be located only 
amidships, and the strain transmitted to it by 
hogchams extending to the ends. In deep-draft 
vessels, the side plating and fore-and-aft bulk- 
heads act as girders to prevent hogging or 
sagging; the plating 'of the decks (especially of 
the upper deck) and bottom serves as ties to 
hold the framing in shape. 

HOGAH, h5'gQ.n. A cone-shaped earth-covered 
house used by the Navaho (q.v.). 

HOGAH, hQ'gan, John Sheeidan (c. 1815- 
e.61). A Canadian journalist and legislator. 
Born near Dublin, Ireland, in early youth he 
came to Toronto, Upper Canada. For a few 
3 *:ears he practiced law in Hamilton. In 1841 
h6 came into wide notoriety on account of his 
atrei^ at Rochester, N, Y., on a charge of hav- 
ing be^ concerned in the destruction of the 
Gdrome, an American steamer that was set on 
fir^ anti sent over Niagara Palls during the re- 
beli^ojii of , 1837-38. He was set a*|b liberty and 
r^tp^ed^ ibq Hamilton. Later he 4ta)blished at 
AOtppto the United Empire, a weekly news; 


paper, and also became the parliamentary cor- 
respondent for several journals. About 1850 he 
contributed a number of vigorous articles on 
Canadian politics to Blackivood’s Magazine. In 
1855 his essay on Canada and her Resources 
was awarded the first prize of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion Committee, and in 1857 he was elected a 
Liberal member of the Canada Legislative As- 
sembly, and gave promise of a distinguished 
parliamentary career. While in Toronto in 
1859, he suddenly disappeared, and it was not 
known until two years later, when his body was 
found, that he had been murdered. 

HOG APE. The mandrill. See Baboon. 

HOG APPLE. See Podophyllum. 

HOGARTH, ho'^garth, David Geoege (1862- 
). An English archaeologist, born at Bar- 
ton-on-Humber. He was educated at Winchester 
and at Magdalen College, Oxford, and was tutor 
of Magdalen in 1886-93 and afterward fellow. 
He traveled in Asia Minor in 1887, 1890, 1891, 
and 1894, and carried on excavations at 
Paphos (1888), D^r-el-Bahari (1894), Alexan- 
dria (1895), Faylim (1896), Naukratis (1899, 
1903), Cnosus and the Dictaean Cave (1900), 
Zakro (1901), the Artemisium in Ephesus 
(1904-05), Assiut (1906-07), and Jerablus 
(1911) — largely for the British Museum. In 
1897-1900 he was director of the British School 
at Athens, and in 1909 he became keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. He wrote: Devia 
Cypria (1890); A Wandering Scholar in the 
Levant (1896); Philip and Alexander of Mace- 
don (1897) ; The Hearer East (1902) ; The 
Penetration of Aralia (1904); Excavations at 
Ephesus: The Archaic Artemisia (1908), with 
others; Ionia and the East (1909); Accidents 
of an Antiquary^ s Life (1910). 

^ HOGARTH, William (1697-1764). An Eng- 
lish painter and engraver. He was born in 
London, Nov. 10, 1697. His father was an 
unsuccessful schoolmaster, who was also a hack 
writer and corrector for the press. At the age 
of 17 Hogarth was apprenticed to a silversmith, 
for whom he made designs for plate which are 
now much prized by collectors. In 1718 he 
entered business on his own account, and, be- 
sides engraving arms and shop bills, he began 
to design copper plates for the booksellers. Dur- 
ing the years 1721-26 he designed a number of 
pgravings, the most important of which were 
‘‘Masquerades and Operas” (1724), which struck 
the keynote of his future satire, and his illus- 
trations to Butler’s Hudihras, which brought 
him into public motice. At first Hogarth’s am- 
bition was to be a line engraver; but about 
1724 he began to attend the private art school 
of Sir James Thornhill, in St. Martin’s Lane, 
with a view to painting. In 1728-29 he painted 
a series of small conversation pieces, groups of 
family portraits connected by some common in- 
terest or occupation, besides others of a politi- 
cal and social character. Between 1727 and 
1732 he engraved a large number of frontis- 
pieces for well-known books. In 1729 he ran 
away with his former master’s daughter, Jane 
Thornhill, who made him an excellent wife. 

Soon after his marriage he began the first of 
the series of paintings, “The Harlot’s Progress,” 
reproduced also as engravings, which made him 
famous. It represented in six plates the story 
of , a country girl who came innocent to town to 
seek a situation. The original paintings, except 
one, are lost, but the plates are well known. 
The shameless piracy of these plates resulted in 
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the Parliamentary Act of 1735 Testing in artists 
the exclusive rights to their designs. In the 
same year appeared “A Rake’s Progress/’ eight 
plates, representing the career of a profligate 
young man of means, who ends in the madhouse, 
the original paintings for which are in the 
Soane Museiun, London. The third and most 
famous series, the “Marriage a la Mode,” was 
not completed till 1745. It represents in six 
plates the story of a fashionable marriage be- 
tween the son of an impoverished lord and the 
daughter of a wealthy city alderman. The 
original paintings are in the National Gallery 
and are Hogarth’s greatest work. Another 
prominent series was “Industry and Idleness” 
(12 sheets, 1747), executed as engravings only. 
They represent the respective careers of an idle 
and an industrious apprentice and were intended 
for the working class. Besides these he exe- 
cuted briefer series and many single plates. 

Hogarth’s art was essentially of a literary 
character, and he has well been called the 
Moliere of painting. His constant endeavor was 
to point out the vices and follies of society 
with the strict moral purpose of reforming. 
His great importance in the development of art 
lies in the fact that he ■was the first to turn 
his back on traditional practices and to go 
directly to nature for the figures he painted. 
He is free from all foreign and ancient influ- 
ence. In his portraits he is a technician of 
high order. His pictures are strongly and 
broadly painted and excel equally in drawing 
and in color. His paintings are better than his 
engravings, which are hastily executed and 
lack finish, although they are always spirited 
and intelligible. 

He succeeded especially well in his portraits, 
one of the best of which is of himself with his 
dog Trump (1745), in the National Gallery. 
This collection contains also portraits of his 
sister, Mary Hogarth (1746), Lavinia Fenton 
as Polly Peachum, David Garrick as Richard 
III, the Earl of Feversham, and the inimitable 
“Shrimp Girl.” The Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, possesses the portrait of Peg Woffington. 
Among his other paintings of a didactic char- 
acter, painted for engraving, were “Southwark 
Fair” (1733), “Midnight Modem Conversation” 
(1734), the “Distressed Poet” (1735), the “En- 
raged Musician” (1741), “March to Finchley,” 
and the ‘^Election” — ^the two latter in the Soane 
Museum. He also attempted a few historical 
pictures on a large scale, but not with equal 
success. 

Hogarth took a prominent part in the art con- 
troversies of his day, being the uncompromising 
foe of the imitation of the old' masters — ^the 
“black masters” as he called them because of 
their darkened colors. In 1753 he published his 
Analysis of Beauty (reprinted at Pittsfield, 
Mass., 1909), setting forth his views on art; it 
was not a success and brought ridicule upon 
him. After the death of his father-in-law, in 
1734, Hogarth converted his art school into a 
sort of life class, in which 30 or 40 artists drew 
after the nude. In 1757 he was appoin-fced ser- 
geant painter of all his Majesty’s works, suc- 
ceeding his brother-in-law, John Thornhill. His 
last days were marred by the ill success of his 
“Sigismunda Weeping over the Heart of her 
Husband,” the harsh criticism of which was es- 
pecially painful to Hogarth, as Sigismunda bore 
the features of his wife. An ill-advised effort 
in behalf of Lord Bute’s ministry in 1762 
VoL. XI.— 24 


brought down upon him the terrible satire of 
Wilkes and Churchill, until then his intimate 
friends. Though much grieved, Hogarth retali- 
ated by two prints — a hideous portrait of Wilkes 
with a satyr’s leer and squint, and “The Bruiser, 
G. Clmrchiil.” He died at London, Oct. 25, 1764. 

Bibliography. Among the commentaries to 
Hogarth's engravings are: Trusler, Hogarth 
Moralised (London, 1768); Horace Walpole, 
Anecdotes of Painting^ vol. iv (ib., 1771) ; Sam- 
uel Ireland, Hogarth Illustrated (ib., 1791-98) 
and G-raphic Illustrations of Hogarth (ib., 1794- 
99) ; G. C. Lichtenberg, Ausfuhrhche Erklarung 
der Hogarthscheyi Kupferstiche (Gottingen, 
1794) ; Nichols and Steevens, Genuine Works of 
Hogarth (London, 1808-17) ; Clerk, Works of 
Hogarth (ib., 1806). Hogarth’s engravings are 
easily accessible in Hind’s Great Engravers 
Series (ib., 1913). Among the numerous edi- 
tions of his are those of Nichols (ib., 

1820-22), of Monkhouse and Dobson (ib., 1872), 
and of Ireland and Nichols (ib., 1SS3). By far 
the best monograph on Hogarth is the folio by 
Austin Dobson (ib., 1902), with introduction by 
Sir Walter Armstrong, and admirable half-tone 
illustrations. Others are by Nichols (ib., 1785), 
G. A. H. Sala (ib., 1866), and Austin Dobson 
(New York, 1908) ; Benoit, in Les grands ar- 
tistes (Paris, n. d.); Meier-Grafe (Munich, 
1910) ; Edward Garnett (New York, 1910) ; 
C. L. Hind (ib., 1910) ; and the excellent brief 
folios bv Hutton in Kunst der Gegenioart (Ber- 
lin, 1908). 

HOG CHOLERA, Sweste Fevee, or Sciiwei- 
NEPEST. An acute, subacute, or chronic con- 
tagious disease of hogs, caused primanlj^ by a 
filterable virus and accompanied by a very high 
death rate. In the course of the disease inflam- 
matory and necrotic processes develop, produced 
either by Bacillus suipestifer when the lesions 
occur in the intestinal canal and in the abdomi- 
nal lymph glands, or by the Bacillus suiseptious 
when the lesions are manifested in the lungs. 
The term has been used to cover at least two 
diseases — ^true hog cholera and swine plague 
(q.T.). 

The chief symptoms of hog cholera are a 
rise in body temperature, loss of appetite, a dis- 
charge from the eyes, watery at first but later 
yellowish and viscid, a purplish coloration of 
the skin, giving rise to a common name, blue 
sickness, occurring especially on the ears, chest, 
and abdomen, the underside of the neck, and on 
the inside of the thighs. Constipation is an 
early symptom, but diarrhoea soon sets in and 
persists until the death of the animal. The 
excrement is dark-colored and possesses a fetid 
odor. The body temperature may rise from one 
to three degrees above the normal, but the ele- 
vation of temperature is frequently absent. GThe 
animals are dull and indifferent to surroundings, 
lie down a great part of the time, and hide their 
heads under straw or litter, often have a dry 
cough, and sometimes squeal from intestinal 
pain. As the disease progresses, they become 
gaunt with arching backs. Acute cases may 
last from two to five days; chronic ones, a 
month. The characteristic pathological changes 
are enlargement of the spleen and a hemorrhagic 
condition of the large intestines and lymphatic 
glands. In chronic eases ulcers are formed in 
the large intestines, or the whole wall may 
become effused with blood. 

Hog cholera and swine plague {Schmeine- 
seuche) havp been frequently confounded, but 
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in typical cases they may be distinguished by 
clinical symptoms and post-mortem lesions. In 
most outbreaks of contagious hog diseases, hog 
cholera and swine plague occur in combination 
in the same animal. In general, however, the 
seat of infection in hog cholera is in the in- 
testines; that of swine plague is in the lungs 
and secondarily in the intestines. A reddening 
of the skin is an indication of hog cholera, 
while coughing is more pronounced in cases of 
swine plague. For a reliable differential diag- 
nosis of the two diseases it is necessary to make 
pure cultures of the microorganisms that are 
concerned. 

No satisfactory medicinal treatment has been 
devised for hog cholera. Recognized tonics 
which assist in keeping hogs in good physical 
condition may render them less susceptible to 
disease. A mixture containing sodium salts, 
sulphur, sulphide of antimony, and wood char- 
coal has proved as effective as any remedy. 

The investigations carried on by agents of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
which led to the discovery that this disease is 
caused primarily by a filterable virus were fol- 
lowed by experiments which have resulted in 
the production of an immune serum that is 
being successfully used in immunizing hogs 
against the disease. This immune serum is pro- 
duced by the repeated injection of blood from a 
hog sick of hog cholera into vigorous immune 
hogs. Two methods of immunizing hogs against 
the disease are now practiced. The first, which 
confers a passive immunity, consists in the in- 
jection of the immune serum into the hog. 
While protecting against the disease for but a 
few weeks, it gives the grower sufficient time to 
fatten and market his drove after the disease 
appears. The second, known as the serum si- 
multaneous method, which confers an active 
immunity, consists in the injection of the im- 
mune serum on one side of the body and a small 
amoimt of blood taken from a hog sick of hog 
cholera on the other side. This simultaneous 
method confers upon the injected pig a perma- 
nent and lasting immunity. 

It has been found practically impossible to 
disinfect hog pens and yards after an outbreak 
of hog cholera. Infected pens should be burned, 
and the surrounding ground should be cultivated 
to some crop for at least a year before again 
using as a hog yard. Pens should be kept as 
clean as possible and treated from time to time 
with lime and whitewash. By observing these 
precautions, preventing infection of the water 
supply, and quarantining imported hogs before 
allowing them to run with the herd, the liability 
to infection from hog cholera will be much 
reduced. Consult Hutyra and Marek, Special 
Pathology and Therapeutics of the Diseases of 
Domestic Animals, vol. i (Chicago, 1912), and 
publications of the United Sta^s Bureau of 
Animal Industry and of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

HOG DEEB. The "para,” or smallest of the 
East Indian rusine deer {Oenms pordnus), 
which takes its name from its habit of darting 
through the tall grass like a startled boar. It 
stands only 2 feet high at the withers. Its legs 
are comparatively short, and its antlers, having 
given off a brow tine, are nearly straight to 
the, small terminal fork and are mounted upon 
remarkably high pedicels. The general color 
is, rufous brown, paler in summer and somewhat 
spotted, This deer ranges through northern 


India and down the coasts of Assam and Burma. 
It is very numerous, not gregarious, and forms 
a favorite object of jungle sport, sometimes by 
spearing. 

HOGE, hog, Moses Drury (1819-99). An 
American Presbyterian minister. He was born 
in Hampden-Sidney, Va., was educated there, 
and was made assistant in a Richmond church 
in 1844. When a second Presbyterian church 
grew out of the first, Dr. Hoge became its 
pastor U845-85), and during the Civil War 
he succeeded in securing from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society a very large number of 
volumes for the use of Confederate soldiers. 
He was joint editor of the Central Presbyterian 
(1862-67). A volume entitled Perfection of 
Beauty and Other Sermons was published in 
1904. 

HOGKEISH', or Hog^mol'ly. A local name 
for the log perch (q.v.). 

' ‘HOGG, hog, James (1770-1835). A Scottish 
poet, known as the Ettrick Shepherd, born in 
the parish of Ettrick, Selkirkshire, in 1770. 
His father was a poor farmer. The boy’s educa- 
tion was slight, for he was taken from school 
to herd ewes. But from his mother he learned 
many folk tales of giants, fairies, and brownies. 
Beginning to make songs for lasses to sing in 
chorus, he next wrote them out with great 
labor. His first poem was published^ anony- 
mously in 1800. Going to Edinburgh, in 1801, 
to sell his employer’s sheep, he wrote out from 
memory a collection of his songs and published 
them roughly as Scottish Pastorals, Poems, 
Songs, etc. The next year he made the ac- 
quaintance of Scott, who was visiting the Ettrick 
Forest in search of material for the Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border. Several ballads which 
Hogg and his mother furnished Scott appeared 
in the third volume of the Minstrelsy (1803). 
In 1807 Hogg published The Mountain Bard, 
original ballads suggested by Scott. With the 
proceeds of this volume and a treatise on sheep, 
amounting to £300, Hogg took a farm, which 
proved a disastrous venture. In 1810 he went 
to Edinburgh and began as professional author 
with the Forest Minstrel, published in the last- 
named year. Three years later appeared his 
most imaginative poem, The Queen^s Wake. By 
this time he was becoming acquainted, directly 
or through correspondence, with some of the 
most eminent .men of letters, who admired him 
greatly. He married in 1820 and retired to the 
farm of Eltrive Lake in the valley of the Yar- 
row. In 1834 appeared his Domestic Manners 
and Private Life of Sir Walter Scott. He died 
Nov. 21, 1836, and was buried in the Ettrick 
churchyard. In 1860 a monument was erected 
to his memory, overlooking St. Mary’s Lake. 
Hogg was immortalized as the Ettrick Shepherd 
by Wilson in the Footes Ambrosiance. Among 
his poems not cited above are The Pilgrims of 
the Sun (1815), The Poetic Mirror (1816), and 
Songs (1829). These and other poems place 
Hogg among the greatest of the peasant poets 
of Scotland. Well known are such songs as 
"When the Kye Comes Hame” and "Flora Mac- 
donald’s Farewell.” Hogg also wrote many tales 
of uneven quality. The most remarkable is en- 
titled Confessions of a Fanatic (1824). Inter- 
esting, too, is the volume called Winter Evening 
Tales (1820), depicting the manners of the 
border. Consult: Works, edited with memoirs 
by T. Thomson (London, 1865) ; "Poems,” se- 
lected, in Canterbury Poets (ib., 1886); Me- 
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morials of J, Bogg, by bis daughter, Mrs. Gar- 
den (ib., 1887). 

HOGG, Thomas Jeffeeson (1792-1862). An 
English biographer. He was born at Norton, 
Durham. In 1811 he was expelled from Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, with Shelley for sus- 
pected complicity in bringing out The ’Necessity 
for A theism. He became a conveyancer at York, 
studied law, was admitted to the bar in 1817, 
and became a revising barrister in 1833. He 
resumed his intimate relations with Shelley in 
1814, published his reminiscences of the poet in 
1832 in the New Monthly Magazine, and in 
1844 received a £2000 bequest under Shelley’s 
will. Supplied with the documents, he began in 
1855 to write Shelley’s biography, of which he 
produced the first two volumes in 1858 (re- 
published in 1906). The work was so unsatis- 
factory that members of Shelley's family obliged 
Hogg to discontinue the task he had" started. 
Consult Richard Garnett, in Dictionary of Xa- 
tional Biography, vol. xxvii (London, 1891). 

HOG^NOSE. A harmless American serpent, 
remarkable for its blunt snout and curious man- 
ners. Three species form the eolubrine genus 
Eeterodon, all confined to North America, ex- 
clusive of the Pacific coast and Mexico. The 
best-known species {Eeterodon platyrhinus) is 
one of our most common and widespread snakes. 
It is usually about 2, but may be 3, feet long 
and is normally reddish brown above, heavily 
blotched or obscurely barred with a darker tint, 
and underneath is greenish white. Great variety 
in color and markings exists, however, and many 
seem sooty black or dark slate all over. It is 


HEADS OF HOGNOSE SNAHES. 

1, EU&rodon platyrhinus. 2, face of same. 3, Eeterodon 
na§icus. 4, Eeterodon simus. 

always to be recognized by its piglike snout and 
its extraordinary behavior when disturbed. It 
is timid, and will hide or escape when possible; 
but if surprised or cornered it will throw itself 
into vigorous contortions and perhaps soon tum- 
ble over on its back as if dead, or, more prob- 
ably, it will inflate its long lung until its 
body swells up like a sausage, and at the same 
time extend its anterior ribs until its neck is 
surprisingly broad and flat, and then, opening 
wide its great mouth, will blow and hiss loudly. 
This alarming menace is meant to terrify its 
foes and has led to the popular names of “blow- 
ing viper,” “spreading adder,” etc., and to the 
general belief that it must be very poisonous. 
Its blotched back, easily mistaken by the un- 
observing for that of a copperhead, adds to its 
evil reputation. Nevertheless, this snake is 
entirely harmless, and when handled is found 
to be so gentle that it can hardly be forced 
to bite. 

It feeds on mice, frogs, insects, birds’ eggs, 
and so on, all obtained on the ground, for it is 


unable to climb trees. It lays a number of 
eggs, about an inch in length, in loose soil, into 
which it burro'ws for this purpose. The eggs 
are covered with a tough parchment-like coat 
and probably hatch in a few days. There seems 
to be no precise time of laying; young have 
been reported from May until September. The 
young just issued from the egg will go through 
their contortions and hissing w’hen molested, as 
do the adults. Much interesting information as 
to their breeding and other habits, collected by 
Abbott, Hay, and others, will be found sum- 
marized in Cope, Crocodilians, Lizards, and 
Snakes, published by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion (Washington, 1900). 

The Southern States have a second species 
{Eeterodon stmus), and Texas and the Mexican 
border a third { Eeterodon nasicus) , in which 
the point of the snout is longer and more up- 
turned than in the Northern forms. See Plate 
of Snakes, Ameeican Harmless. 

HOG PLITM, Spanish Plum, and Beazilian 
Plum. Names given in the West Indies and 
other tropical countries to the fruit of certain 
species of Bpondias, a genus which belongs to 
the family Anacardiacese. The species are trees 
and shrubs, with pinnate leaves, with terminal 
leaflets, and flowers in racemes or panicles. 
Some of them produce very pleasant fruits, 
among which may be mentioned Bpondias pur- 
purea and Bpondias lutea, which are generally 
called hog plum in the West Indies, because the 
fruits are a common food of hogs. Bpondias 
purpurea has fruit about an inch in length, 
ovate or oblong, purple or variegated with yel- 
low; yellow pul^ with a peculiar but agreeable 
acid and aromatic taste. The fruit of Bpondias 
tuherosa, called imbuzeiro in the north of 
Brazil, is about twice the size of a large goose- 
berry, oblong, yellowish, with a leathery skin 
and sweetish-acid pulp. The tree is remarkable 
for the numerous round black swellings, about 
18 inches in diameter, which it produces on its 
widely spreading roots, and which are very 
cellular and full of water. They are evidently 
intended for the wants of the tree in the dry 
season and are often dug out by travelers for 
the sake of the water, of which each full-grown 
knot yields about a pint. An important species 
is the ti or Tahiti apple {Bpondias duleis), a 
very fine fruit of the South Sea Islands. This 
tree often attains a height of 50 to 60 feet and, 
according to Seeman, is laden with fruits aver- 
aging a pound each. 

HOG RAT. SeeHxjTiA. 

HOGS'HEAD. An old English measure of 
capacity. For wine, it was equivalent to 63 
gallons or 52% imperial gallons; for ale, 48 
gallons; and for beer, 54 gallons. In the United 
States it is still used as a measure for liquids, 
equivalent to two barrels, or 63 gallons, each of 
231 cubic inches- Section 3339 Revised Statutes, 
in referring to standard barrels of fermented 
liquids, says, “more than one barrel, and not 
more than sixty-three gallons, shall be accounted 
two barrels, or a hogshead.” When used for 
tobacco, the hogshead varies by custom rather 
than by statute, in different States ranging from 
about 750 to 1200 pounds; it is usual, however, 
to mark the actual net weight of the contents 
on the hogshead. 

HOGXTE, 6g, or HOTTGHE, oog. La. A road- 
stead near the northeast extremity of the penin- 
sula of Gotentin, Normandy, a few miles south 
of Barfleur. It gives its name to the naval 
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battle of May 29 (old style May 19), 1692, 
when the eombiEed English and Dutch fleets, 
under Admiral Kussell, defeated the French 
fleet commanded by Tourville. The name of La 
Hogue is often confounded with La Hague, the 
name of the cape at the northwest extremity of 
Cotentin. 

HOH. See Qtjiixayute. 

HOHEMBEIia, ho'en-b4rK, Sophie, Duchess 
OF (1868-1914). The morganatic wife of 
Francis Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria (q.v.), 
with whom she was assassinated at Serajevo, 
Bosnia, in June, 1914. She was born at Stutt- 
gart, Wiirttemberg, and before her marriage to 
the Archduke in 1900 was known as the Countess 
Chotek. She ^vvas the mother of Princess So- 
phie (born 1901), and of Princes Maximilien 
Charles (born 1902) and Ernest (born 1904) ; 
but her children were excluded from succession 
to the Austro-Hungarian throne by the laws of 
the Empire. 

HOHENHEIM, ho'en-him, Phiijppus, A. P. 
VON. See Paracfxsus. 

HOHEHLIHDEN, ho'en-lm'dcn (Ger., tall 
lindens). A village in Upper Bavaria, 19 miles 
east of Munich, celebrated for the victory gained 
there by the French, under Moreau, over the 
Austrians under Archduke John, Dec. 3, 1800. 
Moreau’s army was posted on the plateau be- 
tween the Isar and the Inn and barred the way 
to Munich, which was the Archduke’s objective 
point. In three columns the Austrians advanced 
to the attack through forest and ravines in a 
blinding snowstorm. Moreau contented him- 
self with holding them in check until Biche- 
panse, whom he had sent around the enemy’s 
flank, reached the Austrian rear. Then he 
hurled Ney against their front. Bichepanse 
delivered his attack from the rear, and the 
Austrian army was destroyed between the two 
French forces. The Austrians lost 20,000 men 
(including 10,000 prisoners) and 100 guns, 
while Moreau’s loss amounted to only 5000. 
The battle hastened the conclusion of peace at 
Lun^ville, Feb. 9, 1801. 

HOHEHIiOHE, ho'en-lO'e. Formerly an earl- 
dom, later a principality, in Franconia, Ger- 
many. It lost its sovereignty and was divided 
in 1806, the main portion being assigned to 
Wiirttemberg and a part to Bavaria. 

HOHEHLOHE. A princely family of Ger- 
many, claiming descent from Eberhard, one of 
the early dukes of Franconia. The family first 
appears in history in the early part of the 
twelfth century in possession of the castle of 
Holloch, near Uflenheim. The first Count we 
hear of is Heinrich, who lived in the twelfth 
century. He left two sons, Konrad and Gott- 
fried, who followed the fortunes of the Hohen- 
staufen and founded respectively the lines 
of Hohenlohe-Brauneek and Hohenlohe-Holloch. 
The former became subdivided into the Halten- 
bergstetten and Brauneek branches, both of 
which were extinct in 1390; the latter into 
the Weikersheim and Uffenheim, or Speckfeld, 
branches, of which the latter became extinct in 
1412. In 1551 a new division in the Weikers- 
heim line gave rise to the branches of Hohen- 
lohe-Heuenstein and Hohenlohe-Waldenburg, 
wjdch still continue. In the Beformation the 
Keuenstein branch became Protestant, while the 
Waldenburg counts remained Catholic, Princely 
rank was conferred upon -the latter branch 
in 1744. and on the former in 1764. Of the 
Keuepstcin branch * there were two lines — 


Oehringen, extinct in 1805 (see Mediate), and 
Langenburg, the latter being further subdivided 
into the Holienlohe-Ingelfingen (Oehringen after 

1805) and Hohenlohe-Kirchberg (extinct in 
1861). The Waldenburg branch formed two 
lines — Bartenstein, with the cadet branch of 
Jagstberg, and Schillings! lirst, to which was 
added the Duchy of Katibor. Among the promi- 
nent members of the Hohenlolie family are: 

Feiedeich Ludwig, Peince of Hohenlohb- 
Ingelfingen (1746-1818). A Prussian general. 
He distinguished himself at the storming of 
Weissenburg (1793) and won the battle of 
Kaiserslautern (Sept. 20, 1794). After the de- 
feat of Jena, in which he shared, he succeeded 
the Duke of Brunswick in command and capitu- 
lated at Prenzlau with 17,000 men (Oct. 28, 

1806) . For this he was severely censured and 
forced to retire from further participation in 
the campaign. — ^Kbapt Kael August Eduabd 
Feiedeich, Peince op Hohenlohe-Inoeufingen 
(1827-92). A Prussian general of artillery. 
He received a thorough training for the artillery 
service and was placed in several positions 
of responsibility. He served with distinction 
through the Crimean War. In 1866 he held an 
important command at Sadowa, and in 1870 he 
commanded the artillery of the Guards in all 
its engagements, including Saint-Privat and 
Sedan. He was chief of artillery at the siege of 
Paris. He was made a lieutenant general in 
1873, adjutant general in 1875, general of in- 
fantry in 1883, and general of artillery in 1889. 
He died in Dresden, Jan. 16, 1892. He w^as the 
author of several works on military science: 
Militarische Brief e (1887-90); Strategische 
Brief e ( 1887 ) ; Die Feldartillerie m ihrer Unter- 
stellung unter die 0-eneralkommando$ (1889); 
Ideen uher Befestigungen (1888); also, Oe- 
sprache uher Reiterei (1887). — Ohlodwio Kakl 

' VicTOB, Peince op Hohenlohe-SciiillingsfDrst, 
Duke of Ratibor and Koevei (1819-1901). 
Chancellor of the German Empire from 1894 to 
1900. He was born March 31, 1819, at Boten- 
burg-an-der-Fulda. His mother was a princess 
of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. He studied political 
science and jurisprudence at Heidelberg, Gottin- 
gen, and Bonn. Before he came to his title of 
Duke of Batibor and of Korvei, in 1845, he held 
ofiices in connection with the law courts at 
Ehrenbreitstein and Potsdam. In the Bavarian 
Diet he opposed the Ultramontane policy, and in 
1866 he strove to bring over Bavaria to the side 
of Prussia. At the close of the year he became 
Bavarian Minister of Foreign Affairs and Presi- 
dent of the Ministerial Council, holding office 
till March, 1870. It is now that his importance 
in history begins. His efforts in behalf of a 
united Germany long met with fierce opposition, 
but he saw clearly the triumph of the cause for 
which he had worked, and entered the First 
German Reichstag as a member of the Reichs- 
parteL In 1874 he was appointed German Am- 
bassador to Paris, and in 1878 he was the 
third German Plenipotentiary at the Congress 
of Berlin. In 1885 he became Governor of 
Alsace-Lorraine, in which position he displayed 
conspicuous tact. On the resignation of Count 
Caprivi, in 1894, Prince Hohenlohe was created 
Imperial Chancellor. This office he resigned in 
1900, being succeeded by Count von Btllow. 
During his long career in German politics Prince 
Hohenlohe did much to promote German unity. 
He had to face the hostility of the anti-Union- 
ists in Bavaria and was one of Bismarck’s chief 
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supporters in that statesman’s Imperial policy. 
As Chancellor, he promoted the colonial policy 
and favored the creation of a powerful navy. 
He was a favorite with William II up to the 
time of his resignation, in October, 1900. It 
was said that the cause of his resigning the 
chancellorship was dissatisfaction with the Em- 
peror’s aggressive policy, especially in so far 
as it related to China. He died at Ragatz, Swit- 
zerland, July 6, 1901. Consult his Denlmirdig- 
Jceiten (Stuttgart, 1906; Eng. trans., Hew York, 
1906), which caused an international sensation 
on their appearance. They supersede all his 
biographies. — Gustav Adolf (1823-96), Prijtce 
OF Hohenlohe-Schillingspubst. a brother of 
the Chancellor. He took holy orders in 1849 
and became in 1857 Bishop of Edessa in par- 
tibus and almoner to Pius IX. He was made 
Cardinal in 1866, and endeavored to prevent the 
Kulturkampf (q.v.). He was sent to Rome in 
1872 as Ambassador to the Holy See, but his 
appointment was rejected by Pius IX. He re- 
turned to Rome in 1876 and subsequently gained 
the favor of Leo XIII. Prom 1879 to 1884 he 
was Bishop of Albano and became subsequently 
archpriest of Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome. 
He died in Rome, Oct. 30, 1896.— Hermann, 
Pbincb of Hohenlohe-Langenbubg ( 1832- 
1913). He entered the Wurttemberg army, was 
in the Austrian service from 1854 to 1860, and 
was a general in the army of Baden from 1862 
to 1871. After 1860 he was a member of the 
Upper Chamber of Wurttemberg, but was repre- 
sented by his son after 1895; Vice President in 
1893. He was a member of tbe Imperial Reich- 
stag from 1871 to 1880 and acted with the 
Reichspartei. ( See Political Parties, Ger- 
many,) From 1894 to 1907 he was Governor of 
Alsace-Lorraine. He was the founder and presi- 
dent (1887-94) of the Deutsche Kolonialgesell- 
schaft. He held the military rank of general 
of cavalry in the Prussian army. — ^Ebnst, 
Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburg ( 1863- 
) , son of the preceding, was born at Langen- 
burg and studied at the universities of Bonn, 
Tubingen, and Leipzig. In 1889 he entered the 
army as a lieutenant colonel. From 1900 to 
1905 he was Regent of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. He 
was a member of the Upper Chamber of Wiirt- 
temberg after 1895 and of the German Reichstag 
(1907-11; second Vice President, 1909-10). 

HOHElSrSTAUFEH, ho'en-stou'fen. A 
princely house of Swabia in Germany, which 
held possession of the German Imperial throne 
from 1138 to 1254, except for a few years in 
the early thirteenth century. The family traced 
its descent from Frederick of Biiren, who lived 
in the second half of the eleventh century, and 
whose son, Frederick of Staufen, built the castle 
from which the family derived its name, some 
vestiges of which are still to be seen on the 
summit of the Hohenstaufen, close to the town 
of GSppingen, Wtirttemberg. The son, Frederick 
of Staufen, was a faithful partisan of the Em- 
peror Henry IV and in return received Henry’s 
daughter and the Duchy of Swabia in 1079. 
Duke Frederick, at his death in 1105, left two 
sons — Frederick II the One-Eyed and Conrad; 
the former was immediately confirmed in the 
possession of Swabia by Henry V, and in 1112 
the latter received the Duchy of Franconia. 
Upon the death of Henry V in 1125 his family 
estates fell to the house of Hohenstaufen. It 
seemed, too, as if the Imperial dignity would 
be conferred upon Frederick on account of his 


talents and popularily; but Lothair of Saxony, 
his rival and enemy, was elected as Henry V’s 
successor. On Lottiair’s accession he demanded 
the Imperial possessions held by the house of 
Hohenstaufen, and a war ensued between him 
and the Hohenstaufen princes, in which Lothair 
was supported by the house of Welf (Guelph). 
In the course of this struggle Conrad was 
crowned King of Italy in 1128; but the two 
brothers were forced to make peace with Lothair 
in 1135 and afterward lent him their support. 
After Lothair’s death Conrad was elected King 
of Germany, in 1138, as Conrad HI (q.v.). 
Under Conrad III the house of Hohenstaufen 
%vaged war against the house of Guelph, which 
for a brief time was weakened by the loss of 
Bavaria. 

On Conrad’s death, in 1152, his nephew, Fred- 
erick I Barbarossa, became Emperor. As ‘he 
was the offspring of a Hohenstaufen father and 
a* Guelph mother, it was hoped that the strug- 
gle between the two houses might be ended by 
his accession. But the defiant attitude of Henry 
the Lion, Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, the 
powerful representative of the Guelph family, 
caused the conflict to break out afresh in 11 SO. 
Henry the Lion was conquered and deprived of 
most* of his possessions. Frederick went on the 
Third Crusade, but died in 1190, before reaching 
Jerusalem. His son, Henry VI, succeeded to the 
throne without opposition. By a marriage with 
the heiress of Sicily and by conquest he added 
southern Italy and Sicily to the Empire. He 
exercised the most far-reaching power of all the 
Hohenstaufens and dreamed of a world-wide 
empire. Richard the Lion-Hearted of England 
was obliged to become his vassal in order to 
be freed from captivity. Some of tbe Christian 
rulers in the East had sought protection from 
Henry, and he sent an army to the Holy Land, 
“the (German Crusade” (see Crusade) to estab- 
lish his own supremacy. His plans were frus- 
trated by his early death, in 1197. His son, 
Frederick II, had already been crowned King 
of Germany, but as he was only a child of three 
his rights were passed over. The Guelphs chose 
Otho of Brunswick, son of Henry the Lion, and 
the choice of the partisans of the Hohenstaufen 
fell upon Philip of Swabia, uncle of Frederick 
II, Civil war followed, the contest terminating 
with the assassination of Philip in 1208 by Otho 
of Wittelsbach. For a time Otho of Brunswick 
(Otho IV) was recognized as ruler; then his 
opponents rallied about Frederick II, who in the 
meantime had been ruling his Kingdom of 
Sicily, which he had inherited from his mother. 
Frederick was crowned and by 1215 was recog- 
nized by all except a few obstinate partisans of 
Otho IV. He ruled over Germany, Italy, and 
Sicily, and also became King of Jerusalem. 
His reign was spent to a great extent in a 
struggle with the papacy. The partisans of the 
Hohenstaufen in Italy and the opponents of the 
Imperial power, in general the supporters of the 
papacy, were Imown respectively as Ghibellines 
and Guelphs. (See Guelphs and Ghibellines.) 
After Frederick’s death, in 1250, the inveterate 
animosity of the Guelphs followed his son, Con- 
rad IV, who abandoned Germany for his hered- 
itary Italian possessions and died in 1254. 
After Conrad’s death his half brother, Manfred, 
fought for the Hohenstaufen interests until he 
was defeated and killed at the battle of Bene- 
vento, in 1266, against Charles of Anjou, who 
at the invitation of the Pope had undertaken 
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tlie conquest of the Two Sicilies. Manfred’s 
sons were kept in prison until his death. His 
daughter married Peter III of Aragon, who later 
avenged the destruction of the Hohenstaufen 
by expelling their foes from the Kingdom o-f 
Sicily. Conrad’s young son, Conradin, in an 
attempt to reconquer the Two Sicilies, was taken 
captive by Charles of Anjou at the battle of 
Tagliaeozzo and executed at Naples on Oct. 29, 
1268. Enzio, an illegitimate son of Frederick 
II, who had been made King of Sardinia, died 
in prison four years later. Thus all of the male 
descendants of Frederick II perished. The em- 
perors of this family rank among the ablest 
rulers of Germany and hold the first place in 

opular German tradition to-day, just as they 

eld the first place in the affections of the peo- 
ple during their lifetime. They appear in gen- 
eral as men possessed of great virtues and of 
great faults and impressive by reason of both. 
Frederick Barbarossa, according to the legend, 
which was originally told of Frederick II, is 
not dead, but asleep, and will wake to help his 
people in time of need. Frederick II is one of 
the most remarkable figures of the Middle Ages 
in his character as ruler, knight, scholar, and 
freethinker. Consult Friedrich von Eaumer, 
G-eschiehte der Hohenstaufen {5th ed., 6 vols., 
Leipzig, 1878), and Jastrow and Winter, 
Deutsohe Geschichte im Zeitalter der Hohen- 
staufen (2 vols., Berlin, 1893-1901). See also 
articles on the individual emperors. 

HOHENSTEIN, ho'en-shtin, Count. See 
Thun und Hohenstein. 

HOHENSTEIN-ERNSTTHAL, grnst'tal. A 
manufacturing town in the Kingdom of Saxony, 
12 miles northeast of Zwickau. It produces 
chiefly textiles and knit goods, gloves, machinery; 
in the neighborhood are mines of sulphur, cop- 
per, arsenic, and gold. Hohenstein and Ernst- 
thal, formerly two cities, were incorporated to- 
gether in 1898. Pop., 1900, 13,397; 1910, 15,776. 

HOHENWART, ho'en-vhrt, Karl, Count 
(1824-99). An Austrian statesman, leader of 
the Federalist party. In 1868 he became Gov- 
ernor of Upper Austria and three years after- 
ward succeeded Potocki as President of the 
Ministry. In his cabinet he held the portfolio 
of the Interior. His Federalist policy met with 
such opposition on the part of the Hungarian 
Ministry and the German Liberals that he was 
forced to resign after holding office for less than 
a month. He was elected to the Lower House 
in *1873 and became a leader of the Eight Cen- 
tre, which had a coalition majority under 
Taafe’s ministry (1879-91). In 1885 Hohen- 
wart was appointed president of the Supreme 
Court of Accounts, and in 1891 he formed the 
Hohenwart Club, a strongly conservative body 
consisting of German Conservatives, Slovenes, 
Croatians, and Eumans, as well as the great 
landed proprietors of Bohemia. But this party 
broke in 1895, through the defection of the 
German members, and in 1897, on the appoint- 
ment of its leader to the Upper House, it disin- 
tegrated entirely. 

HOHENZOIiEERET, ho'en-tsoPern. A prov- 
ince of Prussia, consisting of a narrow strip of 
land entirely surrounded by Wiirttemherg and 
Baden, and covering, together with its nine ex- 
claves, an area of about 440 square miles (Map: 
Germany, C 4). Previous to 1850 it was divided 
into two partSj, Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen and 
Hohenzollem-Hechingen, but they were * united 
to form the Government of Sigmaringen. It 


extends from the Neckar in the northwest to 
the vicinity of Lake Constance and is divided 
by the Eauhe Alb, which rises in places to 3000 
feet. The Danube crosses the province in the 
south, the Neckar in the north. The mountain 
valleys are productive and yield grain, fruit, 
hops, etc. The Alb chain yields some iron, gyp- 
sum, coal, and peat, and in other mountains 
some deposits of rock salt are found. Mineral 
springs abound. Some manufacturing is done 
in the way of cotton spinning and the produc- 
tion of iron; but the chief industries are agri- 
culture and cattle raising. Since 1873 it has 
had a Landtag sitting at Sigmaringen. It sends 
one deputy to the Eeichstag. Pop., 1900, 66,783; 
1910, 71,011. The inhabitants are nearly all 
Eoman Catholics, and the province forms a de- 
pendency of the Archbishop of Freiburg. On 
a steep eminence near Hechingen stands the 
magnificent castle of Hohenzollern, erected in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, in 
the style of the fourteenth century, on the ruins 
of the mediaeval stronghold, the cradle of the 
reigning JEohenzollern dynasty of Prussia, 
HOHENZOLLERN*. The family, name of the 
royal house of Prussia, in which has been vested 
also, since Jan. 18, 1871, the dignity of German 
Emperor. The name is derived from the ances- 
tral Castle Zollern, or Hohenzollern, in Swabia. 
The origin of the house is involved in obscurity, 
and the story of its descent from Count Thas- 
silo, a Swabian noble of the time of Charles the 
Great, is a fiction of the sixteenth century. The 
family name occurs as early as the eleventh 
century in the persons of Burchard and Wezel 
of Zolorin, who were killed in 1061 ; but whether 
there is any relationship between these and the 
succeeding Hohenzollern family is a matter of 
doubt. The house of Hohenzollern occupied a 
prominent position among the petty princely 
families of Swabia as early as the first half of 
the twelfth century, and at the close of that 
century (1192) we find Count Frederick of 
Zolorin invested with the Burgraviate of 
Nuremberg, an Imperial oMce, which descended 
to his posterity. His sons, Frederick and Con- 
rad, divided the possessions of the house in 1227, 
founding the Swabian and Franconian lines re- 
spectively. From the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the elder, or Swabian, branch of the house 
of Hohenzollern existed in the two lines of 
Hohenzollem-Hechingen and Hohenzollern-Sig- 
maringen. In 1695 a pact of inheritance was 
made between these branches and that of Bran- 
denburg (see below). In 1821 a new covenant 
was drawn up and confirmed by the King of 
Prussia, as head of the Hohenzollern family, 
by which it was provided that in case of failure 
of male issue in either line possession should 
pass to the other and on the extinction of both 
lines should vest in the royal family of Prussia. 
But before the prospect of extinction presented 
itself the princes of Hohenzollem-Hechingen and 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, after the coinmotianB 
of the revolutionary year 1848, decided to abdi- 
cate in favor of the King of Prussia. The act 
of renunciation took place at the close of 1849, 
and Frederick William IV took possession of the 
two principalities in the following year, the two 
princes being given annual pensions. Leopold of 
Hohenzollern, the prince who was offered the 
crown of Spain in 1870, an- offer which was the 
immediate cause of the Franco-Prussian War, 
was the eldest son of the last ruler of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen. The second son, Charles, 



became Prince and King of Rumania, and died 
in 1914. 

The great destiny of the family was reserved 
for the cadet branch, the Franconian line. They 
attached themselves to the Hohenstaufen until 
that great house became extinct, when they gave 
their support to Rudolph of Hapsburg. During 
the civil war which followed the double election 
of 1314 they sided with Louis of Bavaria against 
the house of Austria, but subsequently they 
became once more faithful supporters of the 
Hapsburgs, Acquisitiveness and a capacity to 
hold what was once obtained and to administer 
it with thrift seem to have characterized to a 
greater or less degree all the Franconian Hohen- 
zollern princes. From the founder of the line, 
Conrad III (died 1261), there was a steady gain 
in territory and influence under Frederick III 
(1261-97), Frederick IV (1297-1332), John II 
(1332-57), and Frederick V (1357-98). The 
possessions of the house, in which was vested 
the Burgraviate of Nuremberg, were constituted 
into the two margraviates of Bayreuth (origi- 
nally Culmbach) and Anspach. The sons of 
Frederick V, John III and Frederick VI, pos- 
sessed respectively Bayreuth and Anspach, the 
latter inheriting his brother’s possessions in 
1420. Frederick in 1411 received the Illargra- 
viate of Brandenburg as a pledge for a loan to 
the Emperor Sigismund, and in 1415 it was 
granted to him as an hereditary possession, to- 
gether with the dignity of Elector- This was 
the foundation of the real greatness of the house 
of Hohenzollern. 

The Elector Albert Achilles of Brandenburg 
by the so-called Dispositio Achillea of 1473 de- 
creed that the Franconian margraviates (Ans- 
pach and Bayreuth) should be separated from 
Brandenburg and ruled as secundogenitures. 
The last Margrave of Bayreuth died in 1769, 
when the state wms united with Anspach. In 
1791 the Margrave of Anspach and Bayreuth 
sold his principalities to Prussia, which, how- 
ever, retained them only a few years. 

The electors of Brandenburg were as follows: 

Frederick I (the Frederick VI mentioned above) (1415-1440) 


Frederick II (1440-1470) 

Albert AchiUes (1470-1486) 

John Cicero (1486-1499) 

Joachim. I Nestor (1499-1535) 

Joachim II Hector (lo35-157l) 

John (leorge (1571-1598) 

Joachim Frederick (1598-1608) 

John Sigismrmd (1608-1619) 

George WjJham (1619-1640) 

Frederick William, the Great Elector (1640-1688) 

Frederick HI 688-1713), ^ter 1701, King IVederick I 

of Prussia 


The Hohenzollern kings of Prussia since Fred- 
erick I have been as follows: 

Frederick William I (1713-1740) 

Frederick H the Great (1740-1786) 

Frederick Wilham 11 (1786-1797) 

Fredenck William III (1797-1840) 

Frederick WiUiahi IV (1840-1861) 

William I (1861-18^), after 1871, German Emperor 

Frederick III (1888) 

William 11 (1888- ) 

The history of the HohenzoUem family from 
the fifteenth century is that of Bbandenbueg, 
Petjssia, and Germany. Consult; Stillfried- 
Aleantara and Kugler, Die Hohenzollern und 
das deutsche Vaterlomd (Munich, 1881), a well- 
ordered account, dedicated to Emperor William 
^ and presumably having a semiofficial stand- 
ing; Albert Waddington, ^Acquisition de la 
couronne resale de Prusse par les Hohenzollern 


(Paris, 1888), a \aluable study of Hohenzollern 
history in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, with many documents; Paul Seidel, 
Eohensollern-Jahrhuch, Forschungen zur Qe- 
scMchte der Hohenzollern in Brandenburg- 
Py'eussen (Leipzig, 1897-1914) ; Linau, Hohen- 
soUern (Berlin, 1905); Herbert Tuttle, History 
of Prussia (4 vols., Boston, 1884-96), one of 
the best products of American historical scholar- 
ship, cut short at 1757 by the death of the 
author. 

HOHXFELD, hoFfeld, Alexander Rudolf 
(1865- ). An American Germanic scholar, 

born at Dresden, Germany. He received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Leipzig in 1888 
and studied at Paris in 1889. At Vanderbilt 
University he was instructor in French (1889- 
90), adjunct professor of Romance languages 
( 1890-92 ) , professor of Germanic languages 
(1892-1901), and dean of the academic depart- 
ment (1900-01). In 1901 he became professor 
of German at the University of Wisconsin, and 
in 1913 he was president of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. He is author of 
Die altenglischen Jlysterienspiele (1888) and 
The Teaching of the History of a Foreign Liter- 
ature (1905), was editor in chief of a Deutsches 
Liederbuch fur amerikanische Htudenten (1906), 
and contributed to American and (]rerman 
periodicals. 

HOHITEL, iie'nel, Ludwig von (1857- ). 

An Austrian explorer, born at Pressburg and 
educated at the Naval Academy of Fiume. In 
1886 he accompanied Count Teleki in the jour- 
ney from Zanzibar, on which Lakes Rudolph 
and Stephanie were discovered, and a large area, 
before unknown, carefully plotted on HShnel’s 
maps. The expeditions proved the connection 
between the Abyssinian plateau and the Rand. 
Lieutenant Hdhnel described the results of his 
journey in his book Zum Rudolf see und Ste- 
faniesee (1892). In 1892-93 he explored with 
an American traveler, William Astor Chanler 
(q.v.), the country between the rivers Tana and 
Juba in Central Africa. Consult W. A. Chan- 
ler, Through Jungle and Desert (New York, 
1896). 

HOHSCHEID, he'shit. A town of the Prus- 
sian Rhine Province, situated^ on the Wnpper, 
17 miles east-southeast of Diisseldorf. It has 
extensive manufactures of steel products, ma- 
chinery, poeketbooks, and corsets. Pop., 1900, 
14,172; 1910, 16,088. 

HOIHOW, hoi'hou'. The seaport of Kiung- 
chow (q.v.). 

HOIUINGEISr, hoFning-en, Baeon von. See 
Huene, Kasl. 

H0J£I>A, 6-Ea'Da, Alonso de. See Oj:6da. 

HOJS, ho'j6. The name of five towns in 
Japan, from one of which, in Idzu (q.v.), arose 
the celebrated family of regents known as the 
Hojo, which during the era of the puppet Sho- 
guns at Kamakura (1219-1333 a.d.) ruled the 
Empire. During their regime Buddhism devel- 
oped rapidly, and the Mongol invaders under 
Kublai Khan were driven off and their armada 
destroyed. The Ho jo were overthrown by one 
Nitta Yoshisada in 1333. Consult; Adams, 
History of Japan, vol. i (London, 1884) ; Frank 
Brinkley, Japan: Its History, Arts, and Literor 
ture (Boston, 1901-02) ; W. E. Griffis, The 
Mihadd’s Empire (11th ei, New York, 1906). 

HOKIONTG. See Fukien. 

HOKITIKA, ho^§-te'kfi. The capital of 
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Westland County, on the northwest coast of 
South Island, New Zealand (Map: New Zealand, 
S. I., C 3), 24 miles southwest of Greymouth. 
It has rail connections and thriving agricultural 
industries, while gold mining, formerly of great 
importance, is carried on. Pop., 1901, 1951; 
1911, 2291. 

HOKKAIDO, hdk'ki'dd. See Yezo. 

HOKOW, ho'kou'. The name of a number of 
towns in China, the most important of which 
are the following: 1. A town in the Province of 
Kiangsi, on the right bank of the Poyang-hu 
Lake, opposite Kiukiang (Map: China, L 6). 
It has an extensive trade in black tea. Pop. 
(est.), 300,000. 2. A treaty port in the north- 
ern part of the Province of Yunnan, on the 
left bank of the Ked River, nearly opposite 
Laokai in Tongking, with which it is connected 
by a suspension bridge, completed in 1900. It 
has about 4000 inhabitants and was opened 
for foreign trade, as the first suhport of entry 
for the Mengtsz District, in accordance with 
the supplementary convention between China 
and France of June 20, 1895. The trade is not 
large. 3. A small town in the northern part of 
the Province of Shansi, at the confluence of the 
Hei-shui and the Hoang-ho. It lies near the 
beginning of the highway to Peking and has im- 
portant soda works. 

HOKTJSAr, hSk'^-si (1760-1849). A noted 
Japanese artist. He was born at Hon jo in 
Yeddo (now Tokyo), son of an artisan named 
Nakashima Ise, a maker of metal^ mirrors in the 
employ of the Shogun of the time. Little is 
known of Ms life beyond what he himself tells 
in the prefaces to his numerous works. At 13 
he left home and apprenticed himself to an 
engraver. Five years afterward he gave up en- 
graving to study with Shunsho, the most noted 
designer of the time, but was expelled in 1786 
for persistently indulging in a style that was 
displeasing to his master. He tried to make 
a living by illustrating comic books, but, not 
meeting with success, he became a peddler, con- 
tinuing to draw and paint as he had oppor- 
tunity. In order to attract attention and raise 
money he in 1804 exhibited his dexterity by 
painting in public a colored figure of a Bud- 
dhist saint on a sheet of paper 18 yards long 
and 11 yards wMe, using brooms for brushes 
and buckets to hold his liquid India ink. Three 
years later he became associated with Bakin, 
the novelist, and collaborated with him in illus- 
trating a work translated from the Chinese 
by Bakin and containing 108 portraits of Chi- 
nese heroes. This appeared in 1828. His con- 
nection with Bakin lasted only four years, and 
he was again adrift. His public career really 
did not begin until 1810, when he became an 
industrial artist and a teacher of drawing. 
Ehipils flocked to him in numbers so great that 
he could not supply them with original drawings 
of his own as models, so he began wood engrav- 
ing in order to furnish the needed number. In 
this way his Mangwa, or album of ‘Ten Thou- 
sand Sketches,' took form, and his fame spread 
as volume after volume and edition after edi* 
tion appeared. The later volumes of this series 
appear^ in 1836, a year after his Fuga^hu 
Eyakukeiy or 3uji Byahhe (A Hundred Views 
of Fujisan). His industry was great, and 
Ms works numerous. Thirty thousand draw- 
ings of his have been counted up, yet he was 
always in poverty. He died April 13 (some say 
3May 10), 1849, at Asakusa, a district of Yeddo. 


Money for his funeral was provided by his 
pupils and admirers. 

Hokusai was a man of the people to the end. 
He never rose above his class and never made 
any attempt to do so. His talent la^r in produc- 
ing Vkiyo-ye (pictures of this passing world), 
free from the conventionalities of his predeces- 
sors and his contemporaries. His influence on 
modern art has been very great. His whole 
life was spent in perfecting himself; yet when 
he came to die his last words were ‘Tf Heaven 
would only grant me ten more years!’’ and a 
moment later, ‘Tf Heaven had only granted me 
five years more, I could have been a thorough 
artist.” His signatures were numerous. In 
1798 he appears under the name of Sori, and in 
1800 he called himself simply Hokusai (North 
Studio). A favorite signature was Hokusai 
Gwa-kyo Kojin (Hokusai, the old man crazy 
about drawing). His latest name was Manji 
(the Swastika), and the inscription over his 
grave is the one he preferred — ^Manji Gwa-kyo 
R5jin. A full list of his works (with a bibliog- 
raphy) is in Anderson’s Descriptive and His^ 
torical Catalogue of Chinese and Japanese Art 
(London, 1886). 

Bibliography. Fugi Eiakki (A Hundred 
Views of Fujisan, London, 1880) ; Anderson, 
History of Japanese Art (ib., 1886) ; E. F. 
Fenollosa, Hokusai and his School (Boston, 
1893) ; Hokusai, a paper read by John La Farge 
before the Century Club (New York, 1897); 
E. F. Holmes, Hokusai (London, 1899). Con- 
sult also Frank Brinkley, Japan: Its History, 
Arts, and Literature (Boston, 1901-02). See 
Cut in Japanese Abt. 

HOL, Richard (1825-1904) . A widely known 
Dutch pianist, organist, and composer, born at 
Amsterdam. A brilliant exponent of the modern 
Romantic German school, he received many 
decorations and foreign orders for his services 
to the cause of music. He was director of the 
Amstels MS-nnerchor (1866), director of the 
Society for the Promotion of Music (1857), 
city musical director of Utrecht (1862), cathe- 
dral organist (1869), director of the School of 
Music (1875). Hoi was perhaps better known 
in America as a composer of part songs for 
male or female voices. His compositions in- 
clude an oratorio, two operas, four symphonies, 
masses, songs, chamber music, orchestral music, 
etc. His male choral works are standard with 
the leading men’s choruses. 

HOL^ABIKD, Samuel Beckley ( 1826-1907 ) . 
An American soldier, born in tJanaan, Conn. 
He graduated at West Point in 1849, served 
with the Army of the Potomac (1861-62), and 
became brigadier and quartermaster-general 
(1883), as well as translator for the army. 
His chief translation was General Jomini’s 
Treatise on the Crand Military Operations of 
Frederick the Creat (1865). 

HOI/ADIN. An extract of the pancreas, the 
entire gland being used. Holadin possesses the 
property of digesting starch and proteids and 
splitting up fats in the same way as the pan- 
creatic juice. It is given in capsule form and 
is useful in some cases of indigestion. 

HOLARC'TIO BEGION (from Gk. «Xos, 
holos, entire + dpKriKos, arktikos, northern, from 
dpKTos, arktos, bear), A division in zoogeog- 
raphy, defined in two senses: 1. Arctogma . — ^In 
the larger sense the term is used unhappily as* 
a synonym for '^Arctogaea." (See Distribution 
OF Animals; NoTOG.fflA.) This ‘‘region” em- 
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braces all of the !N'orthern Hemisphere except 
the hot coast regions of Central America, all 
of Africa and Madagascar, and an indefinite 
extent of the Malayan and Polynesian islands, 
where its boundaries vary in different classes 
of animals; in other words, it is a combination 
of the ISTearctic, Palearetic, Paleotropical, and 
Oriental regions of Sclater and Wallace, as 
opposed to the combined Neotropical and Aus- 
tralasian regions (Notogsea). The fundamental 
difference between Arctogcea and Notogsea 
reaches back to an early geological period, w^hile 
many of the present distinctions between their 
subdivisions disappear when traced back to the 
Tertiary, when the distribution of animal life 
was very different from now. It is this broad 
historical view, rather than the modern aspect, 
which has led naturalists to the generalizations 
of Arctogaea and Notogsea. Limiting the com- 
parison to vertebrate animals, the character- 
istics of Aretogsea are in outline as follows: 
Among fishes, the perches, carps, salmons, and 
sturgeons are present as whole tribes, together 
with many lesser groups, especially of fresh- 
water or coast fishes, while the lungfishes are 
conspicuous absentees. In the class Amphibia 
the line is drawn at the frog family, Cystig- 
nathidae, which is entirely Arctogsean. Gadow 
also points out the predominance of Areifera, 
which constitute nine-tenths of the anurous 
population and are hardly represented in Noto- 
gaea. Of turtles, the presence of Trionychoidea 
and the absence of Chelydidse are distinctive. 
Of lizards, exclusively Arctogseal groups are the 
Laeertidae, Zomoridae, Gerrhosauridae, and Aniel- 
lidae. Among the snakes, the viper family is 
entirely Arctogaeal, and the crotaline tribe 
mainly so. Lesser exclusive groups are the 
Uropeltidae, Xenopeltidae, and many genera. 
Ornithological distinctions may be most easily 
sketched by saying that Arctogaea possesses no 
emus or cassowaries, no mound birds, birds of 
paradise, lyre birds, cockatoos, tinamous, euras- 
sows, hoatzins, toucans, cotingas, or many 
others, although it is rich in game birds, finches, 
woodpeckers, wood warblers, and the like. But 
perhaps the most striking difference is the pres- 
ence of the large Arctic tribe of auks and the 
like and the absence of penguins. Among mam- 
mals, also, the most notable feature is the en- 
tire absence of edentates, of monotremes, of mar- 
supials (except one opossum), of cebine mon- 
keys, and of marmosets. The northern region, 
however, has the lemurs, the insectivores except 
the West Indian Solenodon, the elephants, 
rhinoceroses, hyraces, horses, deer, giraffes, 
bovines, hyenas, hares, and a variety of other 
important families; it is, in fact, as Beddard 
points out, the headquarters of all the Eutheria 
except edentates and marsupials. 

2. Holarctic, or Periarotic, Province, — ^In a 
more restricted and perhaps more usual sense 
the term ^‘holarctic” in zoogeography denotes a 
circumpolar district formed by the union of the 
Palearetic and Nearctic provinces of Sclater 
and Wallace, elsewhere described. It was long 
ago felt that the faunal characteristics of North 
America and the northern part of the Old World 
were not sufficiently distinct to justify their 
separation into two provinces. Their union 
under one name was first made by A. Heilprin, 
who proposed “Triarctic” as the new designa- 
tion. For this A. Newton suggested the substi- 
tution of "^Holarctic," which Heilprin at once 
ad.opted. More recently Gadow has used ‘‘Peri- 


arctic” as a synonym, on the ground that it is 
more precise. Its faunal characteristics are 
those sketched in the first paragraph, with the 
omission of such forms as are exclusively Ethio- 
pian (Africa, south of the Sahara) or Oriental 
( the Asiatic coast and islands south of the Hima- 
layan watershed). The faunal agreement be- 
tween North America and the northern part of 
the Old World is greater than any differences. 
There are few families not represented in both, 
and the distinctive animals are mainly local 
genera or species, while a great many appar- 
ently identical forms occur on both continents, 
having a circumpolar distribution due either to 
their powers of travel or to ancient land connec- 
tions. Consult: Angelo Heilprin, Geographical 
and Geological Distribution of Animals (New 
York, 1887) ; Alfred Newton, Dictionary of 
Birds (ib., 1896) ; J. G. Bartholomew, Atlas of 
Zoogeography (London, 1911), and the authori- 
ties referred to under Disteibutiox of Ani- 
mals. See also Neaectic Region; Paleabctic 
Region. 

HOLBACEC, 6KbaG, Paul Henbi Thyey d’ 
Baeon ( 1723-89 ) . A French philosopher of the 
eighteenth century and one of the Encyclo- 
paedists. (See Encyclopedie. ) He was born 
of wealthy parents at Heidelsheim in the Pa- 
latinate in 1723. At an early age he went to 
Paris, where he continued to reside during the 
remainder of his life. His personal popularity 
and his generous hospitality drew to his house 
the most eminent thinkers and writers of the 
day, such as Condorcet, Diderot, Duclos, Hel- 
vetius, Raynal, Rousseau, Buffon. The witty 
Abb4 Galiani called Holbach the maitre d^hotel 
of philosophy. Here speculation, it is said, was 
carried to such daring lengths that Buffon, 
D’Alembert, and Rousseau were compelled to 
withdraw from the circle. Holbach was the 
zealous champion of naturalism and contended 
not only against Christianity but against all 
positive religion. His principal work, the 
Bysteme de la nature (published anonymously 
in 1770), has been called the “Bible of Natural- 
ism.” In this work the author endeavors to 
expound the principles of morality upon a 
sensualistic, materialistic, deterministic, egois- 
tic, and atheistic basis. For him God is only 
an ideal being, created by kings and priests. 
The work is in no sense original, but gives voice 
to the materialism of the French philosophes of 
the eighteenth century, which is nowhere more 
openly advocated than in the writings of Hol- 
hach. In 1774 he published Bysteme Social 
(London) and in 1776 Ethocratic; ou le gou- 
vernement fondS sur la morale (Amsterdam), 
He was a man of good heart and of most un- 
selfish benevolence. When the Jesuits fell into 
disgrace during the reign of Louis XV, Holbach, 
though he hated their system and had written 
against them in the days of their prosperity, 
made his house an asylum for his old foes when 
the clouds gathered around them. Many anony- 
mous works besides the Bysthme have been at- 
tributed to Holbach. 

Bibliography. J. P. Damiron, Memoires pour 
servir d Vhistoire de la philosophie au XYIIIe 
siecle (Paris, 1858) ; Avezac-Lavigne, Diderot 
et la sodete du baron <PEolhach (ib., 1875) ; 
John Morley, “Three Works of the Eighteenth 
Century, I: Holbach’s System of Nature,” in 
Fortnightly Review (London, 1877) ; id., Dide- 
rot and the Encyclopcedists (ib., 1878; 2d ed., 
1886) ; E. V. Hall (under pseudonym of S. G, 
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Tallentyn), The Friends of Voltaire (New York, 
1907), and the histories of modern philosophy* 

HOLBEIN, hdl^in, Hans, the Elder (c. 1460- 
1524). A noted German painter of the Swabian 
school. The little known of Ms life is derived 
from the tax and court records of Augsburg, 
where he was bom, the son of th*e tanner Michael 
Holbein, and where he resided at intervals for 
many years, alternately prosperous and in want. 
He is mentioned as a citizen of Ulm in 1499 
and two years later was active in Frankfort. In 
1502 he was again in Augsburg, where in 1506- 
08 he executed commissions for the cathedral, 
the records of which show him in dire financial 
straits. In 1517 he was sued for debt by his 
brother, and the same year he visited Frankfort. 
After 1516 he lived at a short distance from 
Augsburg arfd in 1517 wandered off to paint an 
altarpiece for the priory of St. Antony at Issen- 
heim. Here he probably died c.1524, when he 
is mentioned as deceased in the records of the 
Augsburg guild. 

With whom the elder Holbein studied is not 
known. That he worked in the studio of Martin 
Schongauer at Colmar is a surmise suggested by 
a certain resemblance of style, especially in the 
types of his heads. Undoubtedly Holbein formed 
his style on the models of the early Flemish 
school and subsequently modified it by yielding 
to local tradition and Italian influences. In his 
early pictures slender figures, mild and regular 
features, staidness of attitude, and a clear 
transparency of tone unrelieved by depth of 
shadow are the prevailing characteristics. To 
this class belong the Weingartner altar (1493), 
treating the ‘^Life of the Virgin^’ in four separate 
panels, now in the cathedral of Augsburg; the 
altar of St. Afra, representing the death of that 
saint; and ^^Death’^ and 'Coronation of the 
Virgin” — ^the first and last in the archiepiscopal 
palace at Eichstfitt, the other in the Museum 
of Basel; and a large "Death of the Virgin,” in 
private possession, Paris. Of a similar stamp are 
four altar panels (1493), representing "Jo- 
achim^s Sacrifice,” "Birth and Presentation of 
Mary,” and "Presentation of Christ,” in the ca- 
thedral of Augsburg. Somewhat less marked is 
the Flemish origin of the master’s manner in the 
large altarpiece (1499) with the "Basilica of 
Santa Maria Maggiore” in the centre, "Corona- 
tion of the Virgin” above it, the "Nativity” and 
“Martyrdom of St. Dorothea” in the wings, com- 
plete in the Gallery at Augsburg. From the 
same period date the small Madonna in the Ger- 
manic Museum, Nurembei'g, the 12 passion scenes 
in the Gallery at Donaueschingen, and the "Ecce 
Homo” in the Gallery of Strassburg. In Frank- 
fort he painted for the Dominicans a composite 
altarpiece (1501), comprising the "East Sup- 
per,” "Entry of Christ into Jerusalem,” "Ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from the Temple,” etc., and 
"Seven Scenes from the Passion” — all now in the 
Stfidel Institute. In 1502 he painted the large 
altarpiece for the monastery of Raisheim near 
Donaueschingen, of which 16 are in the Old 
Pinakothek, Munich, and three at Augsburg. 
The outer, painted by his assistants, represented 
scenes from the "Passion of Christ”; the far 
better inner panels, by the painter himself, 
scenes from the "Life of Mary.” To this period 
belong other works in the Augsburg Museum, at 
Nureml?erg, Basel, Schleissheim, and elsewhere. 
Of the same period are the "Crucifixion,” "De- 
from the Cross,” "Entombment,” and 
'^rinsfiguratidn,” also "Sixteen Scenes from the 
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Life of Mary” — all parts of a large altarpiece in 
the Old Pinakothek at Munich. A marked prog- 
ress in the master’s manner is to be noticed in 
the "Basilica of St. Paul” (1504), with scenes 
from the life of that saint, in its more ideal 
conception, correct drawing, and delicate exe- 
cution, and of traditional interest as containing 
the portraits of the artist and his two sons, Am- 
brosius and Hans. The influence of the Italian 
Renaissance is still more apparent in the greater 
expressiveness and beauty of color displayed in 
the four panels of the "St. Catharine Altar” 
(1512) — this and the preceding also in the Augs- 
burg Gallery; but his maturest work is the 
"Altar of St. Sebastian” (1515-16), in the Pina- 
kothek at Munich. The central panel, repre- 
senting the martyrdom of the Saint, is a compo- 
sition full of dramatic power, far transcending 
his previous efforts; the wings, two delightful 
female saints. His last important work was 
probably the "Fountain of Life” (1519), in the 
National Museum at Lisbon. HollDein the Elder 
also excelled as a portrait painter, and his rare 
gift for characterization is apparent especially 
in the numerous head studies, mostly in silver 
point, distributed in various collections, among 
which those in Berlin, Copenhagen, and Basel are 
the richest. Very interesting examples are those 
of 'the painter himself (Chantilly), of his brother 
Sigismund Holbein (Berlin), and his sons Am- 
brosius and Hans (ib.). The museum at Basel 
also possesses a number of sketches for his 
religious paintings. Mention should be made 
also of his designs for stained glasses, after 
which two fine windows survive in the cathedral 
of Eichstatt, and of his designs for copper en- 
gravings, carried out by Israll of Meckenen. 

His brother Sigismund (?-1540) first appears 
on the rate books of Augsburg in* 1504 and in 
1519 removed to Bern, where he died, making 
his nephew, Hans the Younger, his heir. There 
is very little doubt that he assisted the elder 
master in several of his most important works, 
although no single picture can be traced to him 
directly. — Ambrosius (c.l494-c.l519), son and 
pupil of Hans the Elder, was born in Augsburg 
and with his brother, Hans the Younger, was 
sent to Basel about 1515, when both were en- 
gaged chiefly in designing title-pages, initials, 
and other illustrations for books. The art of 
Ambrosius shows the influence of his father’s 
teaching and his younger brother’s example, 
without attaining the latter’s excellence. In 
1517 he was admitted into the guild Zum Him- 
mel and acquired the freedom of "the city in the 
year following, but all trace of him is lost after 
1519. The museum at Basel preserves, besides 
many drawings, three authenticated paintings 
by him, "Christ Crowned with Thorns” and two 
"Bust Portraits of Boys,” besides which the por- 
trait of the goldsmith Georg Schweiger, of Augs- 
burg, may also be attributed to him with toler- 
able certainty. Other portraits are in the mu- 
seums of Darmstadt and St. Petersburg and in 
the Ambras collection, Vienna. A portrait of 
a young man (1518) is in the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg. 

Bibliography. Waltmann, Holbein und seine 
Zeit (Leipzig, 1873-76) : A. B. Chamberlain, 
Hms Holbein (New Jork, 1905) ; K. E. Werner, 
Die Linear perspektive auf dem Gemdlden Hans 
Holbein des dlteren (Gottingen, 1912). 

The best monograph on Holbein the Elder is 
by Glaser (Leipzig, 1908) ; an earlier work is by 
StOdtner (Berlin, 1896). Consult also the prin^ 
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cipal works cited on Hans Holbein the Younger. 
For Ambrosius Holbein, see the monograph by 
Hess (Strassburg, 1911). 

HOLBEIH, Haunts, the Yotm-GEE ( 1497-1543) . 
A German painter and designer, one of the chief 
masters of the German Renaissance. He was a 
son of Hans Holbein the Elder and was born at 
Augsburg, where he studied with his father and 
with Hans Burgkmair. Two of the works which 
may have been painted in his father’s workshop 
survive: a “Madonna” (1514), in the Museum 
of Basel, and “Christ Bearing the Cross,” in the 
Gallery at Karlsruhe. Both resemble the work 
of his father, to whom the latter picture has 
also been ascribed. In 1514 the family left Augs- 
burg, and early in 1515 we find Holbein at Basel, 
where he and his elder brother Ambrosius had 
probably come to make illustrations for books; 
Basel was then an important centre of the book 
trade. Here Hans was introduced into the classic 
world, especially through his association with 
Beatus Rhenanus, corrector for the printer Fro- 
ben. This influence is revealed in the table plate 
in the Museum of Zurich, which he painted for 
the family Baer, with scenes of hunting, fishing, 
and knightly tourneys, and in his 83 pen draw- 
ings for Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, which are in 
the Museum of Basel. These drawings are a 
curious mixture of the coarse style of the fif- 
teenth century and the more refined manner of 
the sixteenth. They show a great master at the 
beginning of his powers. The Museum of Basel 
contains two characteristic works of 1516: a sign 
for a schoolmaster, on which are painted two 
school scenes, and the double portrait of Burgo- 
master Jakob Meyer and his second wife; 
“Adam and Eve” of 1517, besides undated heads 
of the Virgin and St. John, and five Passion 
scenes of the same period. 

In 1517 he went to Lucerne to decorate the 
facade and interior of the house of Jakob Herten- 
stein. Excepting a fragment in the Museum of 
Lucerne, these paintings have perished; but the 
original pen design in the Museum of Basel 
shows that the facade was decorated with clas- 
sical subjects, completely in the style of the six- 
teenth century, and that he was influenced by 
the study of Mantegna’s prints. At this time 
(1517) he painted the remarkable portrait of 
Benedikt von Hertenstein, now in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, Hew York, and probably other 
members of that family. In 1518 he probably 
traveled in Lombardy, visiting Milan. The influ- 
ence of the Lombard school may be seen in Hol- 
bein’s modeling and chiaroscuro after 1518, in 
such works as his “Last Supper” (Basel Mu- 
seum), which closely resembles Leonardo’s mas- 
terpiece at Milan. 

In 1519 Holbein entered the painters’ guild of 
Basel, and in the following year he became a citi- 
zen. During the next few years he decorated the 
facades of a number of houses at Basel, chief 
among which was the Haus zum Tanz, of which 
the original pen design is in the museum,^ with 
architectural decorations and a representation of 
peasants dancing. He also began his extensive 
decorations of the council chamber, with antique 
historical subjects representing civic virtue and 
justice and with allegorical figures* On the or- 
gan doors of the minster of Basel he painted, in 
brown monochrome, grandiose figures of saints 
and angels singing. Among his panel pictures is 
an altarpiece of “Passion Scenes,” of great dra- 
matic power and fine eflTects of light and shade, 
and the “Dead Body of Christ” (1621), of strik- 


ing, almost repulsive realism — all in the Museum 
of Basel. Among other works of this period is 
the “Madonna with Saints Ursus and Martin” 
(1522), in the Museum of Solothurn. 

Holbein’s best-known altarpiece is the “Ma- 
donna of Burgomaster Meyer,” painted in 1525 
or 1526, which holds the same rank in German 
painting as the “Sistine Madonna” in Italian. 
The original is in the Gallery of Darmstadt, the 
Dresden example having been proved to be an 
excellent copy by a Hetherlander of the seven- 
teenth century. Especially fine, in this picture, 
are the portraits of the "kneeling burgomaster 
and his family, and the nude figure of his young- 
est son — a cherub worthy of Correggio. 

His portraits of this period include the re- 
fined face of Bonifazius Amerbach (1519), the 
first great German art collector; three likenesses 
of Erasmus, who was then a resident of Basel — 
two in profile, at Basel and in the Louvre, and a 
larger three-quarter view in Longford Castle; 
the portrait of an unknown young woman, prob- 
ably Holbein’s wife, in the Museum of The 
Hague; his own portrait in colored chalk at 
Basel; and two allegorical representations of the 
courtesan Dorothea Offenburg in the Basel Mu- 
seum (1526), as “Lais of Corinth” and as “Ve- 
nus” with Cupid. 

At the same time Holbein was occupied with 
other forms of design. Among his drawings of 
the period are two admirable youths — one a pen- 
cil, supposed to represent Holbein himself, the 
other a chalk drawing in the Museum of Basel. 
One of his favorite subjects was the contempo- 
rary German “Lanzknechte” (soldiers), in vari- 
ous actions and attitudes. To the same period 
belong his drawings of female costumes, then 
current in Basel, which may have been designs 
for actual use. His designs for glass painting in 
the Basel Museum include 10 wash drawings of 
^‘Passion Scenes,” the equals of the painted series 
mentioned above. Madonnas and other biblical 
subjects, and coats of arms — ^all in beautiful 
Renaissance framing. As a designer for wood- 
cuts, Holbein is second only to Diirer. He left 
over 300 blocks, the best of which were cut by 
Hans Liitzelhurger. His illustrated Luther’s 
Bible, and his “Historiarum Veteris Instrument 
leones” (Pictures from the Old Testament), 91 
plates, were first published together at Lyons in 
1538. Best known of all is his “Dance of Death,” 
58 plates in all, replete with humor and satire 
upon the ecclesiastical and social conditions of 
the day. It was published in book form at 
Lyons in 1538 and has been often republished; a 
good modern edition is that of Lippmann (Ber- 
lin, 1878). 

The advent of the Reformation and the con- 
sequent disturbances in Basel were the chief 
cause of Holbein’s journey to England in 1526. 
Equipped with recommendations from his friend 
Erasmus, he found a ready welcome in the house 
of Sir Thomas More at Southwark. His activity 
during his stay there, which lasted two years, 
may best be studied in the fine series of chalk 
drawings at Windsor Castle (published in Lon- 
don, 1884). In 1527 he painted Sir Thomas 
More, now in possession of Henry Huth, London ; 
Sir Henry Guildford, in Windsor Castle; and 
Archbishop Warham, of Canterbury, in Lambeth 
Palace (replica in the Louvre), the best of all — 
a wonderful piece of realism and strength. 
Among his portraits of 1528 are those of Hicho- 
las Kratzer, the King’s astrologer, in the Louvre, 
and of Thomas Godsalve and his son John, at 
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Dresden. Ilis famous picture of More and his 
family is lost, but the studies for the heads are 
at Windsor, and the pen sketch which he brought 
back for Erasmus is still at Basel. Among un- 
dated portraits of his first English period are 
those of Sir Henry Wyatt ( Louvre ) , and several 
of Sir Bryan Tuke, of which the best-known ver- 
sion is at Munich- 

On his return to Basel in 1529 he purchased a 
house. But during his stay the storm* of icono- 
elasm broke over the city, and the demand 
for religious pictures ceased. Holbein, indeed, 
finished his frescoes in the council chamber, 
adding two large subjects from the Old Tes- 
tament, ‘^Samuel Reproving SauP^ and "Reho- 
boam’s Pride.” Both paintings are lost, but the 
sketches in the Museum of Basel, masterly in 
composition and dramatic action, show Holbein 
as a great historical painter. In 1529 he painted 
one of the finest and certainly the most pathetic 
of all of his portraits, that of his wife with her 
two children (Basel Museum) ; two portraits of 
Erasmus (Parma and Basel) ; and one of Me- 
lanchthon (Hanover). Notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the burgomaster and council of Basel to 
retain him, he returned in 1532 to England. 

On his arrival at London he resided with the 
German merchants of the Steelyard, with whom 
he foxmd occupation. In 1532 and in the fol- 
lowing years he painted a number of portraits of 
these merchants, of which examples survive at 
Vienna, Windsor, Munich, Brunswick, and Pet- 
worth. The most remarkable of these fine por- 
traits is perhaps that of George Gysse (1532), in 
the Museum of Berlin, noted for its easy pose, 
wonderful treatment of light and shade, and ex- 
quisite balance of detail and general effect. On 
the occasion of Anne Boleyn’s coronation he 
designed for the German merchants an allegorical 
pageant of Parnassus; he decorated their guild- 
hall with two large paintings, of which there are 
sketches in the Louvre, “Triumph of Riches” and 
“Triumph of Poverty.” It is not known when 
he first entered Henry VIII's service, but in 
1536 we find him mentioned as the King’s 
painter. In that year he painted the portrait 
of the Queen, Jane Seymour (Hof museum, Vi- 
enna), in the following year the King (Earl 
Spencer, Althorp), and afterward (1538-39) 
their son Edward, Prince of Wales (Hanover), 

In 1537 he was sent to Brussels to paint the por- 
trait (now in the National Gallery, London) 
of Christina of Denmark, Duchess of Milan, 
whom the King thought of marrying, and in 1539 
to portray Anne of Oleves, whose portrait (now 
in the Louvre) had much to do with the King’s 
marrying her. The same year he again por- 
trayed the King (National Gallery, Rome) and 
in 1540-41 the Queen, Catharine Howard. His 
chief work for Henry VIII was a group painted 
on the wall of the Privy Chamber at Whitehall, 
in 1537, representing the King ^ith his father 
and mother and Jane Seymour. This painting 
was destroyed in the fire of 1698, but the car- 
toon of the King is at Hardwick Hall, and there 
are several copies of the portrait, the best known 
of which is at Windsor Castle. The King also 
commissioned him to design various decorations, 
especially in the goldsmith’s art, in which he ac- 
quitted himself with great taste and ability, as 
h evident from the, original designs in the .Brit- 
ish Museum and elsewhere. In 1538 he visited 
Basel, where he was banqueted by the council, 
and ' he promised to return after two years, 
which promise, however, he did not keep. 


His principal portraits, executed during his 
last stay in England, besides those mentioned 
above, are: “The Ambassadors” (1533), in the 
National Gallery; Robert Cheeseman (1533), the 
King’s falconer, at The Hague; Thomas Crom- 
well, at Tittenhanger; John Reskitamer, at 
Hampton Court; Hans of Antwerp, in the Wind- 
sor and Salting collection, London; the French 
Ambassador, Sieur de Morette, at Dresden, a 
magnificent achievement; Thomas Howard, Duke 
of Norfolk, at Windsor; Lady Rich (c.l536) 
and Margaret Wyatt,* Lady Lee (c.l539), in the 
Altman collection, Metropolitan Museum, New 
York; two unknown men (1541), at Berlin 
and Vienna, and an unknown woman, at 
Vienna; Dr. John Chambers, the King’s physi- 
cian, at Vienna; Sir William Butts and Lady 
Butts, in the Gardner collection, Boston; the 
Artist (1543), Uflizi; and Simon George, at 
Frankfort. 

Another important part of his activity at 
the English court was the painting of minia- 
tures, in which art he achieved an untopassed 
mastery. Within the narrow bounds of the 
miniature he achieved unusual largeness of ex- 
pression; and his light, delicate touch, thinness 
of color, and subtle modeling are particularly 
adapted to this technique. Authentic miniatures 
by him are very rare. The J. P. Morgan collec- 
tion (Metropolitan Museum, New York) is 
richest with eight authentic examples, including 
two of Henry VIII, Sir Thomas More, and Mrs. 
Pemberton; five are in the royal collection at 
Windsor Castle; and others are in the Royal 
collection of The Hague, in Florence, in Munich, 
in the Wallace collection and the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, London. He also designed a num- 
ber of important wood engravings, including the 
title-page of Coverdale’s Bible, illustrations of 
Cranmer’s catechism, and “King Henry in Coun- 
cil,’' the title-page of Hall’s Ghromcle. 

Holbein died of the pestilence in London in the 
autumn of 1543. He is chiefly known as a. por- 
trait painter; but his religious pictures, and 
especially his mural decorations, show that, had 
the opportunity presented itself, he might have 
been one of the greatest historical painters of all 
times. In England he was compelled by the 
taste of his noble patrons to adopt an archaic 
style, .with emphasis on detail and neglect of 
light and shadow, his predilection; but thefse 
restrictions did not prevent his development 
into one of the world’s greatest portraitists. 
The most striking quality of his portraits is 
their absolute truthfulness. “He is the one 
painter whom one ch,n never suspect of flattery 
. . . whose entire veracity is unquestionable.” 
They are rendered with an objectivity and ab- 
sence of sentiment attained among the old mas- 
ters only by Velazquez. They charm also by 
an impeccable draftsmanship, “with an accuracy 
unknown before or since.” This phase of his 
activity may best be studied in his inimitable 
drawings, preserved more especially at Windsor 
and Basel. Designed as rapid preliminary 
sketches for his portraits, they cause even 
greater pleasure by reason of their greater free- 
dom and directness. The composition of both his 
drawings and portraits is of the very first rank. 
In color his handling is “tight,” and he prefers 
smooth enamel-like surfaces, but with complete 
mastery of values, consummate treatment of 
light and shadow, great purity of individual 
color, in bright as well as grave harmonies. 
Diirer was a greater genius, a greater thinker, a 
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greater engraver; but Holbein was tbe greatest 
painter Germany bas ever produced. 

Bibliography. A complete bibliography of 
Holbein up to 1900 was published in 8cJiicei<s:e~ 
risches KiinsterJeccicon, vol. i (Fraufeld, 1900). 
The most important monographs are the folios 
of Mantz (Paris, 1879), Davies (London, 1903), 
and A. B. Chamberlain (2 vols., hTew York, 1913) . 
Of very great value are the researches of Paul 
Ganz, published in various German and Swiss 
periodicals and in works cited below. Of earlier 
monographs, those of Wornum (London, 1867) 
and Woltmann (Leipzig, 1874-76; Eng. trans., 
London, 1872) are best; popular biographies are 
those of Knaekfuss (Bielefeld, 1897) and Gau- 
thiez ( Paris, 1908 ) . The most complete edition 
of his drawings is in course of publication by 
Ganz (Berlin, 1911 et seq.) ; those at Windsor 
were published by Holmes with HanfstangePs 
reproductions (n. d). A convenient selection 
is that of Baldry (London and New York, 1904). 
For other designs, consult Hiis-Heusler, DessUis 
d^ornements de Hans Holhein, fol. (Paris, 1886) ; 
Goethe, Holheins Totentanss (Strassburg, 1897). 
For his engravings, see Hind, in the Great En- 
gravers Series (London, 1912) ; for miniatures, 
Williamson, History of Portrait Miniatures, 
vol. i (ib., 1904). A delightful appreciation of 
Holbein is by the painter Kenyon Cox in his 
Painters and Sculptors (2d series, New York, 
1907). 

HOLBEBG, hDl'bgrg, Ijubyig, Babon (1084- 
1754). A Norwegian-Danish poet, novelist, 
dramatist, and historian, born at Bergen, Nor- 
way. He is called the ‘“^father of Danish com- 
edy.” Left an orphan in childhood, he proved an 
eager student in spite of poverty and discourage- 
ments and supported himself precariously as 
tutor for some years, in the course of which he 
visited Holland, Germany, and England, and 
studied for two years at Oxford. He lectured in 
the University at' Copenhagen, where his scholar- 
ship was recognized, though not remunerated. 
Some historical studies in manuscript attracted 
the attention of King Frederick IV, and Holberg 
received a traveling scholarship that took him 
through a great part of Europe, largely on foot. 
He returned to Denmark in 1716 and in 1718 
published An Introduction to Natural and Pop- 
ular Laic, which brought him a professorship in 
the University of Copenhagen and a modest com- 
petence. Thus eased, his genius welled up in the 
seriocomic epic Peder Paars (1719), a brilliant 
satire on contemporary manners, followed by 
five others, hardly less successful. In 1721 he 
was made director of the first Danish theatre in 
Copenhagen, for -which he wrote during 1722 
five classic comedies and ih 1723 10 others. His 
best comedy, Henrik and Pemille, belongs to 
1724. The theatre failed, and Holberg closed his 
dramatic career by publishing his collected 
comedies in 1731. Adapting himself to a change 
in the national spirit, he turned to history, phi- 
losophy, and satire, writing much that is now 
forgotten, and also the famous satire, Subterra- 
nean Journey of Niels Klim {Nicolai Klimii 
Iter Subterraneum, 1741), which was thrice 
translated from Latin into Danish, 10 times into 
German, three times into Swedish, English, and 
Dutch, twice into French and Russian, and once 
into Hungarian- He published also five vol- 
umes of Letters (1748—54). He shares with Vol- 
taire the preeminence in European literature in 
his generation. He made Danish a literary lan- 
guage and won for it aristocratic recognition. 


His influence has endured for two centuries. 
Editions of his works are countless; the best 
edition of the Comedies is by Lichtenberg ( Co- 
penhagen, 4th ed., 1893; illiistrated jubilee ed., 
1883-88). The Holberg Society, founded at 
Copenhagen in 1842, oversaw (1848-54) a criti- 
cal edition of Holberg^s comedies in eight vol- 
umes. There are biographies by Priitz (Stutt- 
gart, 1857), Smith (Copenhagen, 1858), and 
Horn (ib., 1884). Consult also: Legrelle, Eol- 
herg considere comme imitateur de MoHere 
(Paris, 1864) ; 0. Shavian, Holberg som Korn- 
edief or/a f tor (Christiania, 1872) ; Georg Braudes, 
Holberg und seine Zeitgenossen (Berlin, 1884) ; 
Holbergliteratur i det DeicJimanske Bibhofhek 
(Christiania, 1906). 

HOLBORN, ho'biirn, A district and street in 
London. The name is derived from Old or Hole 
Bourne, the former name for a part of the Fleet, 
which ran through a valley. The depression is 
now crossed by the famous" Holborn Viaduct, an 
iron structure 27 yards wide and 657 long, built 
in 1869 to facilitate communication by avoiding 
the ascent of Holborn Hill. Criminals formerly 
passed through Holborn on their way to execu- 
tion and according to an old custom received a 
nosegay at St. Sepulchre’s Church, near Newgate 
Prison, from which the thoroughfare leads west 
to New Oxford Street. On Holborn are Bar- 
nard’s, FurnivalTs, and Staple Inn, and near it 
are Ely Chapel, Gray’s Inn, and Lincoln’s Inn. 
Milton at one ttme lived on the western portion 
of the street, called High Holborn. A number of 
picturesque old houses stand on this street, which 
survived the Great Fire. 

HOIi^BOOK. A town in Norfolk Co., Mass., 
14 miles south of Boston, on the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad (Map: Massachu- 
setts, E 4). It contains a public library, and 
has extensive manufactures of boots and" shoes. 
Holbrook has became a popular residential 
suburb of Brockton and Boston. It was first 
incorporated on Feb. 29, 1872. Pop., 1900, 2229; 
1910, 2816. 

HOIiBBOOK, John Edwaeds (1794-1871). 
An American physician and naturalist, born in 
Beaufort, S. C. He graduated at Brown in 1815 
and in medicine at the Pennsylvania University 
three years later, studied afterward in Europe, 
and began practice in Charleston in 1822. In 
1824 he was made professor of anatomy in the 
South Carolina College, This position he re- 
tained for more than 30 years. While there, he 
began work on The Ichthyology of the South, 
which was not finished. Part of it, however, 
was published in 1854 as The Ichthyology of 
South Carolina. His previous work upon Amer- 
ican Herpetology (5 vols., 1842) was highly com- 
mended bv Agassiz and others. 

HOBBBOOKE, JOSEP (1878- ). An Eng- 

lish composer, born at Croydon. He studied at 
the Royal Academy of Music in London under 
Westlake (piano) and F. Corder (composition), 
graduating in 1898. Thereafter he devoted his 
entire time to composition. His music is ex- 
tremely modern, finding its inspiration chiefly in 
tragic, frequently in fantastic subjects. The 
chamber-music works, of which he wrote a con- 
siderable number, are the least satisfactory, be- 
cause the themes generally are of a character 
that calls for orchestral treatment. His talent 
shows itself most advantageously when employing 
the orchestra for its expression. But here also 
one encoimters many strange and even bizarre 
effects in harmonization and instrumentation. 
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His compositions for orchestra are an orerture, 
The ^ ew Benaissance ; the symphonic poems: The 
Raven, Ode to Victory, The Skeleton m Armor, 
Ulahime, Queen Mah, The Mask of the Red 
Death, Apollo and the Beaman, A choral work 
with orchestra, The Bells, gave rise to much dis- 
cussion after its first performance at the Leeds 
Festival of 1907 ; while his opera The Children 
of Don, produced by Hainmerstein at the London 
Opera House in 1912, proved a puzzle to many 
serious musicians. A sequel to this opera, 
Dylan, was produced at Drury Lane in 1914. An 
earlier opera, Pierrot and Pierrette, was given in 
1909. 

HOL'BHOOK^'IA (named in honor of the 
American naturalist J. E. Holbrook). A genus 
of iguanid lizards of the southwestern United 
States and northern Mexico, especially charac- 
teristic of the Bio Grande valley. The half-dozen 
species are of moderate size, with short legs, 
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squat depressed bodies, covered with minute 
scales, and long tails. The general color is gray, 
and all are blotched, spotted, and barred (on the 
tail ) with darker tints, hut the colors are highly 
variable; hence they are popularly known as 
spotted lizards. They prefer rocky ground and 
run swiftly with their tails curved over their 
backs. They subsist mainly on insects, worms, 
and the like, but also take vegetable food. They 
make interesting pets. When placed in a fly 
trap, they pick out the very large, black, and 
bright-colored flies before eating the house flies. 
See Iguana. 

HOLCOMBE, hol'kum, Chestee (1844-1912). 
An American author and diplomat, born at Win- 
field, N. Y. After graduating from Union Col- 
lege in 1861, he went to China, where he was 
interpreter and Secretary to the United States 
Legation at Peking in 1871-85 and acting Min- 
ister in 1875-76, 1878-79, and 1881-82. He as- 
sisted the United States government in making 
treaties with China in 1880 and with Korea in 
1882. In 1896 he prepared the Chinese and Eng- 
lish documents for the government loan of $100,- 
000,000, and later he drew up in both languages 
plans for the construction of 3000 miles of Chi- 
nese railroads. He was a lecturer of the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, in 1902. His writings in 
Chinese include Mental Arithmetic (1873), Life 
of Christ (1875), and a translation of the Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence; in English, 
Travels in Western China (1875), The Practical 
Effect of Confucianism upon the Chinese Ration 
(1882), Catalogue and Eandhooh of Antique 
Chinese Porcelains (1890), The Real Chinaman 
(1895), The Real Chinese Question (1900), 
Chin-cTs Past and Future (1904). 

HOLCBOET, hoFkroft, Thomas (1745-1809). 

English dramatist and novelist, horn in Lon- 
don. The son of a shoemaker, he learned his 
faiher^s trade; later he was a stable boy, a tutor. 
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an actor, journalist, printer, and lastly a play- 
wright. In 1783 he was correspondent in Paris 
for the Morning Eerald, In 1784 he translated 
the Maria ge de Figaro from memory and pro- 
duced it at Covent Garden, himself playing the 
leading rOle. He wrote 30 plays, the best and 
most successful of which is The Road to Ruin 
(1702), still occasionally acted. During the 
French Bevolution he became a member of the 
Society for Constitutional Information, and was 
indicted (1794) for high treason, imprisoned, 
and finally discharged without trial. He was a 
man of great industry. He learned French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, and translated many works, 
including Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea 
( 1801 ) , Lavater’s Physio gnomische Fragmente 
(1793), and some of the works of Frederick the 
Great. He was also the author of four novels 
and numerous poems — Alicyn (1780); notable 
among the former, and Human Happiness ( 1783) 
among the latter. His Memoirs, written by him- 
self or compiled from his diary and other 
papers, by William Hazlitt, were published after 
his death (3 vols., 1816). 

HOL'CUS. See Soet Geass. . 

HOLD (older form hole, from Dutch hoi, hole, 
hold; connected with AS., OHG. helan, Ger. heh- 
len, Lat. celare, Gk. KcCkvirreiv, Icalyptein, to 
hide, OIr. celim, I hide; confused in popular ety- 
mology with hold, to contain). That portion of 
the interior of the ship which is below the upper 
deck. Tliis part of a ship may be divided into 
several parts, as the forepeak, the forehold, the 
main hold, the aftep hold, the engine and toiler 
rooms, coal tunkers, storerooms, etc. To stow 
2 l hold is to put things in it and arrange them 
properly; to treah out a hold is to remove the 
contents of it. 

HOLD. In music, a sign placed above (/^) 
or below (vy) a note or rest to indicate that its 
time value is increased. The length of a hold 
is governed by the rhythm of the music and is 
left to the performer’s discretion. See GeneeaIi 
Pause. 

HOLDEELEISS, hoFde-flis, Feiedeich Wil- 
helm (1846- ). A German agricultural 

chemist. He was horn at Bennstedt and studied 
at Halle, where for several years he acted as 
assistant in the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and in the Agricultural Institute of the 
university. In 1878 he was appointed director of 
the agricultural station of the Centi*al Silesian 
Agricultural Society at Breslau. In 1881 he 
became professor extraordinary and in 1882 or- 
dinary professor of agricultural chemistry in the 
Agricultural Institute of the University of Bres- 
lau. After filling this position with distinction 
for 10 years, he was s^pointed director of the 
Institute. During his incumbency he was ac- 
tively engaged in the preparation of numerous 
works dealing with his specialty. Among these 
may be mentioned: Untersuchungen uber den 
Btallmist (Breslau, 1889) ; Das Knochenmehl 
(Berlin, 1890); Die Rindermcht Bchlesiens 
(Breslau, 1896) ; Bchatsfkastlem des praktischen 
Landwirts (Berlin, 1896). 

HOLBEH, hoFdcn, Edwaed Singleton ( 1846- 
1914). An American educator and astronomer. 
He was born in St- Louis, Mo., and was educated 
at Washington University and at West Point, 
where he graduated in 1870. He occupied succes- 
sively the positions of professor of mathematics, 
United States navy (1873-81), director of the 
Washburn Observatory, Madison, Wis. ( 1881-85 ) , 
president of the University of California (1885- 
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88), and (1888-98) director of the Lick Obser- 
vatory, Cal., where his most important work was 
done. Most of the buildings and instruments of 
this institution were designed and built under his 
direction. In 1901 he was appointed librarian 
of the United States Military Academy. He 
was a member of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and of various foreign learned bodies, in- 
cluding the Royal Astronomical Society, Lon- 
don. Besides editing various publications, he 
wrote: Bastion System of Fortification (1872); 
Life of Sir William Herschel (1881) ; Moun^ 
tain Observatories (1896) ; Elementary Astron- 
omy (1899) ; Essays in Astronomy (1900) ; The 
Sciences (1903); Galileo (1905). 

HOLDEN, Hubert Ashton (1822-96). An 
English classical scholar. He studied at King 
Edward’s College, Birmingham, and graduated 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1845, was 
tutor and lecturer at Trinity in 1848-53, vice 
principal of Cheltenham College in 1853-58, and 
head master of Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ips- 
wich, in 1858-83, and in 1890 became a fellow 
at the University of London. His best-known 
texts are FoUorum Silvula (4 parts, 1852; part 
i, 18th ed., 1910); FoUorum Centurice (1852; 
12th ed., 1901); Folia SiUulcB (2 vols., 1865- 
70). He also edited Cicero’s De Officiis (1869; 
6th ed., 1880) and Pro Puhlio Sestio (1883; 3d 
ed., 1889); Xenophon’s Hieron (1883; 3d ed., 
1888) and CEconomiaus (1884; 4th ed., 1889); 
and various other texts. 

HOLDEN, Sis Isaac (*1807-97). A British 
inventor, who produced lucifer matches and im- 
proved wool-carding machinery. He was born in 
Hurlet, Renfrewshire, of English parents, and 
from being a drawboy to hand weavers, he went 
into a Paisley cotton mill, educating himself 
meanwhile till he was able to teach school. In 
the course of experimenting for a chemistry class 
he discovered the efSciency of sulphur as a 
medium between the explosive matter and the 
wood for matches (1829) ; hut, as he took out 
no patent, others reaped the benefit of his in- 
vention. He was next bookkeeper, then man- 
ager, then owner of a wool-comhing^ mill, and 
made such important improvements in its ma- 
chinery that he became a wealthy manufacturer. 
He was -elected to Parliament in 1865 and was 
knighted in 1893. 

HOLDER, border, Alfred (Theophil) 
(1840- ). A G-erman philologist. He was 

bom in Vienna, the son of a portrait painter, 
was educated at Heidelberg and Bonn, taught in 
the Rastatt Lyceum and in a private secondary 
school at Ryswick, and in 1867 entered the 
Karlsruhe Hofbibliothek, of which he became 
librarian in 1870 and the manuscripts of which 
he described in volumes published from 1895 to 
1914. His other publications are in widely dif- 
ferent fields, including Altoeltischer Sprach- 
scJiatz (1896-1914, particularly important for 
Gaulish) , and editions of Horace ( 1864— 70 ) , with 
Keller— still the best critical text; of Waltha- 
rius (1874), with Scheffel; of Tacitus’ Germania 
(1878); of the Lex Saliea (1879-80); of 
Caesar’s Bellum GaUioum (1882) ; of Saxo Gram- 
maticus ( 1886) , the only recent complete edition; 
of Herodotus (1886-881; of Avienus (1887); of 
Porphyrio’s scholia on Horace (1894); of 
Caesar’s Civil War (1898) ; etc. 

HOLDER, Charles Frederick (1851-1915). 
An American naturalist. Born in Lynn, Mass., 
of Quaker parents, he was sent to the Friends* 
School in Providence, R. I., afterward to a 


seminarj’' near Boston, thence to the United 
States Naval Academy at jAnnapolis, but fol- 
lowed his natural bent towards science and be- 
came assistant curator of zoology in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Nevp' York City 
(1871-75). He spent some time collecting speci- 
mens for the Aquarium at New York City and 
was lecturer in the city schools as well as a 
writer upon scientific subjects for young people. 
He remo^'ed to California and was made^ trustee 
and professor of zoology in Throop University. 
His publications include: Marvels of Animal 
Life (1880); Elements of Zoology (1885); Liv- 
ing Lights (1887); The Ivory King (1886); A 
Frozen Dragon (1888); A Strange Company 
(1889); Around Pasadena (1889); The Pasa- 
dena Highlands (1889) ; Santa Catalina Island: 
Its Sports (1889); Loins Agassiz: His Life 
(1892); Charles Darwin'' s Life and Worh 
(1893); The Treasure Divei'S (1898); Stories 
of Animal Life (1900); Half Hours with Na- 
tiire (5 vols., 1901) ; The Boy Anglers (1904) ; 
Half Hours with the Lower Animals (1905); 
Life in the Open (1906) ; Log of a Sea Angler 
(1906); Big Game at Sea (1908); The Ma- 
TQoners (1909): T7ie Channel Islands (1910); 
Distinguished American Scientists (1911); 
Game Fishes of the World (1913) ; The Ocean 
(1914); Angling Adventures around the World 
(1914). 

HOLDER, hel'der, Eduard Otto (1847-1911). 
A German jurist, especially versed in Roman 
law. Born at Stuttgart, he “studied at Tubingen 
and bgeame professor at Zurich (1872), Greifs- 
w'ald (1874), Erlangen (1880), and professor of 
Roman law at Leipzig (1893 ). His works in- 
clude: Institutionem des rdmisohen Reohtes (3d 
ed., 1893) ; Zum allgemeinen Teil des Entwurfs 
eines deutschen biirgerlichen Gesetzbuchs (ISSS) ; 
Pandehten (1886-91); TJeber objektives und 
subjektives Reeht (1893); Die SteUung des 
romischen Erben (1895) ; Haturliche und jurts- 
tische Personen (1905). With Schollmeyer and 
others, he undertook the preparation of the 
Kommentar zum deutschen burgerliohen Gesetz- 
buch (1900). 

HOLDERLIN, hePder-l6n, Johann Chris- 
tian Friedrich (1770-1843). A German poet, 
born at Lauffen and educated at Tubingen, where 
he knew Hegel and Schelling. He was an ardent 
admirer of Schiller, who secured him a tutorship 
in the house of his friend, Charlotte von Kalb 
(1793-94). Then he became tutor in a banker’s 
family at Frankfort, where the mother of his 
young charges, Frau Gontard, inspired him with 
a Platonic passion, which led him to celebrate 
her under the name of Diotima in his Hyperion, 
But from this time on his mind began to fail, 
and, save for intervals of sanity,^ he never re- 
covered. His style was classic; his thought, in 
his best work, deep and full. He wrote: 3y- 
perionj Oder der E remit in Grieohenlandf a novel 
in epistolary form, but really a prose poem 
(1797-99); an incomplete drama, Empedokles; 
translations from Sophocles’ (Edipus and 
tigone (1804); and the Lyrische Gediohte, his 
best work, mostly elegiac in tone,^ edited hy 
Uhland and Schwab (4th ed., 1878; in 1899, by 
Linke). A complete edition of his works, with 
his letters and biography by Schwab, appeared 
at Stuttgart ( 1846) . Consult Scherer, F, Holder- 
lin Yortrage (Leipzig, 1874) ; Muller-Rastatt, 
Hdlderlin^ sein Leben und aein Dichten (Bremen, 
1894); Milbrandt, Friedrich Hblderlin (Berlin, 
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1896) ; Klein-Hattingen, Das Lieheslehen Ebldei'- 
lins, LmauSi Heines (ib., 1900) ; Lange, Eolder- 
liTiy eine PatJiographie (Stuttgart, 1909). 

HOLDERlsrESS, h5l'der-nes, SiR Thomas 
William (1849— ). An English adminis- 

trator in India. He was educated at Cheltenham 
and at University College, Oxford, entered the 
Indian Civil Ser\uce in 1872, was member of the 
Famine Commission of 1897, acted as Secreta^ 
in the Revenue and Agricultural Department in 
1898-1901, was Secretary of the Revenue Statis- 
tics and Commerce Department of the India 
Office from 1901 to 1912, and in 1912 became per- 
manent Undersecretary of State in the India 
Office. In 1907 he was made Knight Commander 
of the Star of India. He revised Strache^s 
India (1911) and wrote Narrative of the Indian 
Famine (1896-97) and a brief Peoples and Prob- 
lems of India (1912). 

HOLDICH, hoFdich, Sib Thomas Hungee- 
FOBD* (1843- ). An English explorer, bom 

in Dingley, Horthampton. He was educated at 
Woolwich, entered the Royal Engineers, served 
in the Afghan War in 1878-80 and on frontier 
expeditions, and in 1884-86 made important ad- 
ditions to our knowledge of Afghan Turkestp 
when he was on the Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion. From 1892 to 1898 he was superintendent 
of the Indian frontiers survey. In 1899 he was 
appointed one of three British commissioners 
on the disputed Patagonian boundary of Chile 
and Argentina and in 1902 personally sur- 
veyed the country, furnishing the data on which 
the ‘^King^s award” was made, and published 
The Gauntries of the King^s Award (l904). 
He was knighted in 1897. He wrote: The Indian 
Borderland (1901); India (1904); Tibet the 
Mysterious (1906) ; The Gates of India (1910). 

HOLD'IE’C!- (Lat. ienementunii a tenement, 
something held, from tenere, to hold). In the 
feudal law of land tenure, an estate in land held 
of a superior lord in fee. The term is seldom 
found in English law ^cept in its Latin form, 
tenementum, which has in English taken on the 
form of tenement. It appears, however, in ab- 
breviated form in the familiar expression “free- 
hold” {liberum tenementum). The word has 
survived in Scots law in its original sense. See 
also Estate; Fee; Freehold; Tenement; 
Tenure. 

HOLDBECrE, hoFdrSj. A city and the county 
seat of Phelps Co,, Heb., 151 miles west of Lin- 
coln, on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad (Map; Nebraska, E 4). It has a Car- 
negie library and a fine courthouse. It is a 
grain centre and distributing point for an agri- 
cultural and cattle-raising region. Settled in 
1883, it is governed by a mayor, elected annually, 
and a city council. The water works are owned 
by the city. Pop., 1900, 3007 ; 1910, 3030. 

HOLE, William (1846- ). A British 

painter and etcher, born at Salisbury, England. 
After serving an apprenticeship as civil engi- 
neer, he studied in the school of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy, of which he was elected associate 
in 1878. He stands highest as etcher, his plates 
after Millet, Constable, and Velazquez possess- 
ing remarkable interpretative merit. His prin- 
cipal paintings are: “End of the ’45” (1879); 
“Prince Charlie’s Parliament” (1882); “The 
Night’s Catch” (1883) ; “The PiU of the Boats” 
(1885); .“The Canterbury Pilgrims” (1889); 
“The Ascension” (1906). There are mural 
paintings by Mm in Edinburgh — in St. James’s 
Church (1896), the National Portrait Gallery 


of Scotland (1900), the Municipal Buildings* 
(1903). 

HOLGUIN, 61-gen'. A city of Cuba, in the 
Province of Santiago de Cuba, and capital of 
the department of the same name, about 25 
miles by rail from Gibara, its port (Map: Cuba, 
J 6). It has a number of fine buildings. It ex- 
ports tobacco, timber, corn, and cattle. It was 
founded in 1720 and received the title of city in 
1751. Pop., 1907, 7592. 

HOL'IBUT. See Halibut. 

HOLCCDAY (AS. hahg dceg, holy day). A 
day set apart as a religious anniversary, or for 
the purpose of commemorating some extraor- 
dinary event, or of honoring the memory of a 
distinguished person, or for some reason of 
public policy. As a rule, holidays are occasions 
for rejoicing- People are expected to observe 
them “with the voice of joy and praise.” 
(Ps- xlii. 4.) At times, however, they are 
accompanied by fasts rather than feasts. Of 
this character are days of humiliation and 
prayer, such as Fast Day, formerly observed in 
Massachusetts and other New England States, 
and days appointed from time to time by proc- 
lamation of governmental or ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

During the Middle Ages holidays became so 
numerous, in many parts of Europe, as to in- 
terfere seriously with industrial pursuits. One 
of the most important results of the religious 
reformation of the sixteenth century was the 
abolition of excessive holidays with its conse- 
quent increase in the volume of secular labor. 
A legal holiday is one set apart, either by com- 
mon or by statute law, as a day of rest, or of 
cessation in whole or in part from ordinary 
business activities. Sunday is the only common- 
law holiday in the United States, although in 
England Good Friday has been recognized as 
such for oenturies. Legal holidays are of two 
kinds — general or public, and special or limited. 
On a public holiday, such as Sunday or the 
Fourth of July, public offices are closed, and 
persons under contract to render services cannot 
lawfully be required to work. In England, and 
in many of the United States, persons are pro- 
hibited from carrying on business or making 
contracts on Sunday, though there is no general 
rule prohibiting voluntary labor on other public 
holidays. (See Sunday.) On special or limited 
holidays, such as some of the bank liolidays 
(q.v.), exemption from labor and from the per- 
formance of contracts generally is eonfined to a 
particular class of employees or to a designated 
section of the community, as public officials and 
employees, bank clerks, etc. As a general rule, 
negotiable paper falling due on a public or gen- 
eral holiday is not payable until the following 
day. 

There are no national holidays in the United 
States, although Congress has at various times 
designated special holidays. Sundays, cer- 
tain fast days, as Mardi-Gras (Shrove Tues- 
day) in Alabama, Florida, and Louisiana, 
and Saturdays after twelve o’clock noon are 
now legal holidays in all States and Territories 
where they are so designated by act of legis- 
lature. When holidays occur on Sunday, the 
following day is usually observed. The prin- 
cipal legal holidays in all of the States are as. 
follows: January 1, New Year’s Day (except 
in Arkansas, Massachusetts, and Mississippi) ; 
February 22, Washington’s Birthday (except in 
Mississippi) ; May 30, Decoration, or Memorial, 
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Day (except in Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Texas); July 4, Independence 
Day; September, first Monday, Labor Day; 
November, Election Day, first Tuesday (or 
Tuesday after the first Monday) in all States 
holding election, also other days on which elec- 
tions are held in various States; November, 
Thanksgiving Day, usually the last Thursday; 
and December 25, Christmas Day. 

In addition to the foregoing the following 
holidays are commonly observed: January 19, 
Robert E. Lee’s Birthday, in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia; February 
12, Lincoln’s Birthday, in California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming; variable in date, 
Good Friday, in Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, and Tennes- 
see; April 19, Patriots’ Day (anniversary of 
the battle of Lexington), in Maine and Massa- 
chusetts; Confederate Memorial Day, April 26, 
in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi; 
May 10, in North Carolina and South Carolina; 
second Friday in May, in Tennessee; June 3, 
Jefferson Davis’s Birthday, in. Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia; October 
12, Columbus Day, in Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, and Washington. 

Also the following special holidays are ob- 
served only in the State or Territory mentioned : 
January 8, anniversary of the battle of New 
Orleans, in Louisiana; February 12, Georgia 
Day; March 2, anniversary of Texan Independ- 
ence, in Texas; March 22, Emancipation Day, 
in Porto Rico; April 12, Halifax Independence 
Resolutions, in North Carolina; April 13, 
Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday, in Mabama; 
April 21, anniversary of the battle of San 
Jacinto, in Texas; May 20, anniversary of 
the signing of the Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence, in North Carolina; June 11, 
Kamehameha Day, in* Hawaii; June 15, Pioneer 
Day, in Idaho; July 10, Admission Day, in 
Wyoming; July 24, Pioneers’ Day, in Utah; 
July 25, landing of United States troops, in 
Porto Rico; August 1, Colorado Day; August 
16, Bennington Battle Day, in Vermont; Sep- 
tember, third Saturday, Regatta Day, in Hawaii ; 
September 9, Admission Day, in California; 
October 18, Alaska Day; October 31, Admission 
Day, in Nevada; November 1, All Saints’ Day, 
in Louisiana; November, first Friday, Pioneer 
Day, in Montana. 

Arbor Day and Flag Day (Jime 14) are fre- 
quently celebrated, and in certain cities special 
days are more or less observed; as, March 4, 
Inauguration Day, in Washington, D. C.; Sep- 
tember 12, Defenders’ Day, anniversary of the 
battle of North Point, in Baltimore, Md.; No- 
vember 25, Evacuation Day, in New York, 
Thanksgiving Day, although designated as a 
holiday by a proclamation by the President of 
VoL. XI.— 25 


the United States, is a legal holiday only in 
the District of Columbia and the Territories. 
The governors of the States usually designate 
the same day as the President for Thanksgiving 
Day, but not always. 

In England certain Church festivals, known 
as “red letter” days (so called because they are 
printed in red letters in the calendar), are 
still observed as holidays. They include Janu- 
ary 6, Twelfth Day (the evening preceding is 
Twelfth Night) ; February 2, Candlemas; Feb- 
ruary 14, Old Candlemas (St. Valentine’s Day) ; 
March 25 (formerly April 6), Lady Day; June 
24 (formerly July 7), Midsummer Day, or St. 
John’s Day; July 15, St. Swithin’s Day; Au- 
gust 1, Lammas Day; September 29, Michael- 
mas; November 1, Allhallowmas, or All Saints’ 
Day (the evening preceding is Allhalloween ) ; 
November 2, All Souls’ Day; November 11, 
Martinmas (formerly November 23) ; and De- 
cember 28, Childermas. Bank holidays (q.v.) 
in Great Britain are days designated by act of 
Parliament on which banks may suspend 
business. 

Bibliography. ^Urigin of Holidays,” Popu- 
lar Boience Monthly^ voL xxxiv (New York, 
1889) ; “American Holidays,” in Saturday Re- 
view (London, 1886) ; “Bank Holidays,” in 
Journal of the Institute of Bankers (ib., 1901) ; 
‘‘What Should our National Holidays Commem- 
orate?” in Massachusetts Historical Society (2d 
series, Boston, 1902) ; R. M. McCurdy, Bibliog- 
raphy of Articles Relating to Holidays (ib., 
1905) ; Hutton Webster, JKca# Days: A Sociologi- 
cal Study (Nebraska University Studies, * vol. 
xi, Lincoln, 1911) . 

HOLINESS, Entieb. See Higher Life. 

HOLINSHED, or HOLLIN0SHEAD, h61'- 
inz-hed, Raphael ( ?-1580). An English chroni- 
cler. Little is known of his life save that he 
was of a Cheshire family, probably the son of 
Ralph Holinshed, of Cophurst, in the township 
of Sutton Downes. He is celebrated as the 
author of a history of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, which the Elizabethan dramatists drew 
upon for material in the construction of their 
historical plays. The work had been started 
originally by Wolfe, who, however, died in 1573 
before its completion. Thereupon Holinshed 
undertook the work, and in 1577 appeared 
Raphael Hollingeshed^s Oronycle, in two folio 
volumes. Holinshed had been assisted by Wil- 
liam Harrison, who wrote the historical descrip- 
tions of England and Scotland, and by Richard 
Stanihurst, who contributed a part of the his- 
tory of Ireland. All copies of the work were 
printed by Henry Bynneman. The publishers 
were George Bishop, John Harrison, and Luke 
Harrison. A second edition appeared in 1587, 
after Holinshed’s death. This edition was 
chiefly revised by John Hooker, Abraham Flem- 
ing, and Francis Thynne, and contained some 
passages disagreeable to Elizabeth, who im- 
mediately ordered them cut out. A modern 
edition in six volumes was published in London 
(1807-08), with the “disagreeable passages” re- 
stored. But, after all, Holinshed’s Chronicle, 
though popular in its day, would be seldom re- 
called to-day were it not for Shakespeare’s in- 
debtedness to it. From it the data for most 
of the great historical plays were probably de- 
rived; and in Macbeth, Lear, and Cymieline 
most of the borrowed action and dialogue can be 
illustrated by excerpts from Holinshed. Con- 
sult: Cooper, Aihence Oantabrigienses (Cam- 
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bridge, England, 1858) ; W. G. Boswell-Stone, 
Shakespere's Holinslied (New York, 1907) ; 
C. F. Fiske, A Study of a Feature of Sicsteenth 
Century Convent ionalisin as it Repeals itself 
in Eolinshed^s Chronicle (Bloomington, 111., 
1910). 

HOLKAEr, hol'kar. The name of a powerful 
Mahratta family, later adopted as a title by 
the rulers of Indore, one of the native states of 
Central India. The founder of the family was 
Malhar Rao Holkar, who was born in the 
Deccan in 1694 and, having gained by his valor 
the favor of the Peshwa (q.v.), obtained from 
him the western half of Malwa, with Indore for 
his capital. In 1761 he joined the great league 
of the princes of Hindustan, formed to bar the 
progress of Ahmed Shah Durrani, and was pres- 
ent at the battle of Panipat, Jan. 6, 1761; but 
as he fled shortly after the battle began, he was 
suspected of treason. Holkar was the only 
Mahratta chief of note who escaped the slaugh- 
ter. He died in 1766 and was succeeded by his 
grandson, Male Rao, who died the following 
year. The government then passed to Ahalya 
Bai, the mother of Male Rao, who resigned the 
military power to Tukoji Rao Holkar. On his 
death, in 1797, his natural son, Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, a man able, brave, and unscrupulous, 
seized Indore, but was driven out by Sindia 
(q.v.). Such, however, was Holkar’s reputation 
for energy and ability that part of the victo- 
rious army deserted to him, with whose aid he 
obtained a signal victory over Sindia and the 
Peshwa (October, 1802). After flighting a long 
tirne against the British with varying success, 
he was compelled to conclude peace. He died 
insane Oct. 20, 1811. His son, Malhar Rao 
Holkar II, a minor, succeeded, and in 1817 
declared war against the British, but his army 
was totally routed at Mahedpore, December 21; 
whereupon he sent offers of peace, which were 
accepted, and an English residency was estab- 
lished at Indore in January, 1818. He died in 
1833. Martand Rao Holkar, Hari Rao Holkar, 
and Khande Rao Holkar successively ruled after 
him. The last of these died without heirs in 
1843, and tlie East India Company assumed the 
right of nominating Tukoji Rao Holkar, who 
did not belong to the Holkar family. He was 
educated under the auspices of the British gov- 
ernment and displayed great ability and always 
remained on the most friendly terms with the 
British. In 1886 he was succeeded by his old- 
est son, Sivaji Rao Holkar (died 1908), who 
ruled until 1903, when he abdicated in favor of 
Ms 12-year-old son, Tukoji Rao Holkar, who 
succeeded with full ruling powers in November, 
1911. Consult: J. G. Duff, A History of the 
Mahrattas (3 vols., London, 1826) ; M. G. 
Ranade, Rise of the Maratha Power (Bombay, 
1900) ; The Imperial Gazetteer of India (Ox- 
ford, 1907-09). 

HOLKAE'S DOmifflONrS. See Indore. 

HOLL, hoi, Frank: ( 1846-88 ). An English 
portrait and genre painter. He was born in 
London, the son and grandson of engravers 
whose profession he at first intended to follow. 
He entered the Royal Academy schools in 1860, 
won numerous medals, and was made A.R.A, in 
1878 and R.A. in 1883. In 1868 he won the 
traveling scholarship with '^The Lord Gave, and 
the Lord Hath Taken Away,” which, because of 
< its grim pathos and high technical qualities, 
made his reputation. The blackness of its color- 
ation is perhaps due to his training as an en- 


graver. Among other works exhibited at the 
Royal Academy were ; “No Tidings ^ from the 
Sea” (1871), painted for Queen Victoria; “I Am 
the Resurrection and the Life” (1872); “De- 
serted” (1874); “Her First-Born” (1876); 
“Committed for Trial” (1878); “The Gifts of 
the Fairies” (1879); “Ordered to the Front” 
(1880). His portrait of Samuel Cousins, the 
mezzotint engraver (1878), was hailed as a 
masterpiece, and immediately Holl was over- 
whelmed with commissions, the execution of 
which broke down a constitution never strong. 
Among the 200 portraits he painted are those 
of Lord Roberts (1882), for Queen Victoria; 
the Prince of Wales, Lord Duffer in, the Duke 
of Cleveland (1885); Lord Overstone, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Earl Spencer. HolTs earlier pictures owed part 
of their striking success to the sombre and 
melodramatic sentimentality of the stories they 
told; but his methods as a portrait painter are 
less open to criticism. Though he sometimes 
failed to catch a likeness, his work is at best 
full of strength and decision and ranks him 
among the foremost men of the English school. 

HOLL, ELarl ( 1866- ) . A German Prot- 

estant theologian and Church historian, born 
and educated in Tubingen. He was licensed 
in theology in 1890, became an assistant in the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences in 1894, and lec- 
turer in the University of Berlin in 1896. In 
1900 he was made professor at Tubingen and 
in 1906 professor at Berlin. Among his publi- 
cations are: Sacra Parallela des Johannes 
Damaszenus ( 1896 ) ; Enthusiasmus und Bussge- 
wait heim grieohisohen Monohtum ( 1898 ) ; 
AmpMlochius von Ikonium (1904); Die geisP 
Uche Uehungen des Ignatius von Loyola (1905) ; 
Die Rechtfertigungslehre im Lichte der Ge- 
schichte des Protestantismus (1907) ; Der ifo- 
dernismus (1908); Galvin (1909); Thomas 
Chalmers und der Anfang der kirchlichsozialen 
Bewegitng (1913). 

HOLLAND, hoFand. A mediaeval county, 
whose territories now form the provinces of 
North and South Holland (qq.v.), in the King- 
dom of the Netherlands (Map: Netherlands, 
C 2). The hereditary counts of Holland, whose 
dominions were included within the limits of 
the Holy Roman Empire, appear in history as 
early as the tenth century, but the title Count 
of Holland was not used until the following 
century, and the counts owed their importance 
to the victory won from the Duke of Lorraine 
in 1018. During the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies the Dirks and Florises, as all the counts 
were named, gradually increased their lands 
and powers. Count William II was elected 
Roman Emperor in 1247 in opposition to Fred- 
erick II. He contested the Imperial crown with 
Conrad IV, Frederick’s successor, and on the 
death of Conrad in 1254 was recognized by 
many German princes. He was drowned by 
breaking through ice while on an expedition 
against the Frisians in 1256. In 1299 the last 
lineal descendant of Dirk I died, and Holland 
passed to the counts of Hainault. Soon after, 
Zeeland was permanently united with Holland. 
In 1417 the Countess Jacqueline succeeded to 
the rule at the age of 17; her husband, the 
heir to the Kingdom of France, had died only 
a few months before. From that time she was 
in constant trouble and was betrayed by hus- 
bands and relatives until finally her fourth 
husband, to whom she seems to have been 
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strongly attached, was taken prisoner, and in 
1433 she made over Hainault, Holland, and 
Zeeland to Philip the Good of Burgundy, Avho 
succeeded in 1436, after her death. Holland 
shared the fortunes of the united Netherlands 
and "was one of the provinces which achieved 
their liberation from Spain and constituted 
themselves into the Dutch Eepublic. Consult 
P. J. Blok, History of the People of the Nether- 
lands (5 vols., New York, 1898, 1912), and 
Poullet, Histoire politique naUonale; origmes, 
developpements, et transformations des institu- 
tions, etc, {2d ed., 2 vols., Louvain, 1882—92). 
See Bitbgundy; Netherlands. 

HOLLAND. A city in Ottawa Co., Mich., at 
the head of Black Lake, which affords a good 
harbor, having regular steamboat lines to Chi- 
cago, and 26 miles southwest of Grand Rapids, 
on the Pere Marquette Railroad (Map: Mich- 
igan, C 6). It is the seat of Hope College, 
opened in 1865, and of the Western Theological 
Seminary, both under the control of the Re- 
formed church in America, and has a public 
library, fine school buildings and city hall, and 
Jenison and Centennial parks. There are sev- 
eral summer resorts on the shore of Black Lake 
that^ enjoy considerable popularity. Holland 
carries on an extensive grain trade and is a 
manufacturing centre of importance, its in- 
dustrial establishments including flour and plan- 
ing mills, machine shop, tanneries, furniture 
factories, a beet-sugar factory, a large pickling 
plant, and manufactories of wood-working 
machinery, pianos, rusks, and electric and 
steam launches. The water works and elec- 
trie-light plant are owned by the municipality. 
Founded in 1847 by Dutch settlers, Holland 
was chartered as a city in 1867. Its inhabitants 
are still largely of Dutch descent. On Oct. 9, 
1871, almost the entire city was destroyed by 
fire, more than 300 buildings being burned down. 
Pop., 1900, 7790; 1910, 10,490; 1914 (U. S. 
est.), 11,639. 

HOLLAND. A variety of unbleached linen 
cloth used largely for window shades, being 
either dyed or coated with a colored dressing. 
The name is derived from the fact that it was 
first manufactured in Holland. See Linen. 

HOLLAND, Charles (1733-69). An Eng- 
lish actor. He was born at Chiswick and in 
1755 made his debut in Oroonoho at Drury 
Lane, where he played until his death. He was 
the first to play Florizel in Garrick’s alteration 
of Shakespeare’s The Winters Tale, He also 
appeared in Mrs. Sheridan’s Discovery (1763), 
in Garrick and Coleman’s Clandestine Mar- 
riage (1766), in Kendrick’s Widowed Wife 
(1767), in Murphy’s Zenobia (1769), and in 
Mrs. Griffith’s School for Hakes (1769). In Ms 
final season he played the role of Richard III 
in Garrick’s Jubilee pageant (1769) and that of 
Timur in Dow’s Zingts (1769). 

HOLLAND, Ed:mund Milton (1848-1913). 
An American comedian, born in New York City, 
the son of George Holland, who was also a well- 
known actor. He appeared upon the stage in 
childhood, but his regular professional career 
began in 1866 at Barnum’s Museum. The next 
year, under the name of Mr. E. Milton, he be- 
came a member of Wallack’s company, with 
which he played successfully in The Road to 
Ruin, Caste, and other pieces till 1880. After 
an interval, during which he made a tour in 
England, he was engaged in 1882 at the Madi- 
son Square Theatre. Among his characters in 


the years that followed were Pittacus Green in 
Hazel Kirke, Old Rogers in Esmeralda, Captain 
Redw-ood in Jim the Penman, Lot Burden in 
Saints and Sinners, and Colonel Carter in Colo- 
nel Carter of Cartersville, the last named at 
Palmer's Theatre. Beginning in 1895, he and 
his brother Joseph starred for about two years 
in A Social Highwayman and other plays. In 
1901-02 he played the title role in Eben Holden, 
and from 1903 to 1906 he played Captain Bed- 
ford in Raffles, In 1909 he joined the New 
Theatre Company, of which he remained a mem- 
ber till 1911, playing, among other parts. Sir 
Oliver Surface in The School for Scandal, Canon 
Bonington in Don, Mr. Elkin in The Thunder- 
bolt, Gaffer Tyl in The Blue Bird, and Baron 
Von Haugh in Old Heidelberg. He appeared as 
Metz in Tears of Discretion at the Belasco 
Theatre in 1912. Consult McKay and Wingate, 
Famous American Actors of To-Day (New York, 
1896), and L. C. Strang, Famous Actors of the 
Day in America (Boston, 1900). 

HOLLAND, Sir Henry (1788-1873). An 
English physician, natural philosopher, and au- 
thor, born at lOiutsford, England. He was 
educated at London and Edinburgh, receiving 
his medical degree at the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1811. He traveled extensively, prac- 
ticed medicine from 1815 till his death, was 
elected fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
in 1828, physician in ordinary to the Prince 
Consort in 1840 and in 1852 to Queen Victoria, 
was made Baronet in 1853, and was very promi- 
nent medically, socially, and in literary circles. 
He was the author of Medical Notes and Reflec- 
tions (1840); Chapters on Mental Physiology 
(1852); Essays on SdenUflc Subjects (1862); 
Recollections of a Past Life (1871). 

HOLLAND, Henry Fox, first Baron (1705- 
74). An English politician, the younger son 
of Sir Stephen Fox, born in Chiswick. He was 
educated at Eton and at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and, after a reckless early life, during 
which time he spent the greater part of his 
fortune, he entered politics. He was returned 
to Parliament as a Whig for the borough of 
Hindon in Wiltshire in 1735, and from 1741 
to 1761 he sat for Windsor. In 1737 he was 
appointed surveyor-general of works by Wal- 
pole. After his chief’s fall he was Lord of the 
Treasury (1743) and Secretary of State for 
War and member of the Privy Council (1746). 
In 1755 he was bribed by a seat in the cabinet 
to back George II’s measures and quickly be- 
came leader of the House. But in 1756 he re- 
signed, and a year later he entered upon the 
lucrative office of Paymaster-General. Gren- 
ville’s resignation in 1762 made him again leader 
of the House of Commons. The task of getting 
the Peace of Paris approved he accomplished by 
corruption and browbeating (1763), and for his 
reward w^as made Baron Holland, a title which 
carried with it a seat in the House of Lords. 
By 1765 he had become so unpopular that he 
was forced to resign the paymaster-generalship. 
The Court of Exchequer brought proceedings 
against him, and the Mayor of London (1769) 
spoke of him in a petition to George III as “the 
public defaulter of millions,” but he had served 
the King so well that all attacks were unsuc- 
cessful even when he was out of favor at court. 
Consult T. W. Riker, Henry Fox, First Lord 
Holland (Oxford, 1911). 

HOLLAND, Henry Rich, first Earl of 
(1590-1649). An English nobleman, educated 
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at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and created 
Earl in 1610. For Charles, Prince of Wales, 
he conducted the marriage negotiations with 
Henrietta Maria in 1624. He became constable 
of Windsor and high steward to the Queen in 
1629, groom of the stole in 1636, and general 
of the horse in 1639. During Charles’s troubles 
with Parliament Holland three times supported 
the Parliamentarians, only to desert their cause 
each time for that of the King. In 1647 he 
led a force of 600 men in behalf of the royal 
cause, but was defeated, was captured at St. 
Neots, and imprisoned at Warwick Castle. He 
was tried and sentenced to death by the courts 
and was executed together with Capel and 
Hamilton, March 9, 1649. 

HOLLAND, Henry Richard Vassall Fox, 
third Baron (1773-1840). An English politi- 
cian, only son of Stephen, second Lord Holland, 
and nephew of Charles James Fox. He was 
born at Winterslow House, Wiltshire, and was 
educated at Eton, at Christ Church, Oxford 
(M.A., 1792), and by extensive travels on the 
Continent. He entered the House of Lords in 
1796 and won especial fame by his protests, 
later collected by Moylan, The Opinions of Lord 
Eolla/iidt 1797-1840 (1841). He was soon recog- 
nized as a power in the Whig party and fought 
against suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
against the union with Ireland, and for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. He 
was a commissioner (1806) to negotiate a 
treaty with America. When his uncle died, he 
was a member of the Privy Council and was 
a member of the cabinet of 1806 as Lord Privy 
Seal. When his party was restored to power 
in 1830, he became Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and except for two short intervals 
he held this post until his death. He is perhaps 
most widely known as the host of Holland House 
and the centre with Lady Holland of the bril- 
liant company that gathered there. Besides his 
History of the Whig Party during my Time, 
edited by Ms son (1852), he wrote Some Ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of Lope Felico 
de Vega Carpio (1806) and Inquiry into the 
State of the Hation, at the Commenoement of 
the Present Administration (3d ed., 1806). His 
Foreign Reminiscences (1850) gives vivid pic- 
tures of his times. His Further Memoirs of 
the Whig Party (1807-21) was published in 
1905. 

HOLLAND, Henry Scott (1847- ). An 

English preacher and theologian, born at Led- 
bury in Herefordshire. He was educated at 
Eton and at Balliol College, Oxford, was made 
canon (1884) and precentor (1886) of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London; and in 1910 he be- 
came regius professor of divinity at Oxford and 
canon of Christ Church. His publications in- 
clude several volumes of sermons, such as Logie 
and Life (1882) ; also Personal Studies (1905) ; 
Vital Values (1906); Fibres of Faith (1910); 
Unity in Diversity (1914). 

HOLLAND, John Philip (1844-1914). An 
American inventor. He was bom at Liscannor, 
County Clare, Ireland, and was educated at the 
Christian Brothers’ schobl, Limerick. For 15 
years .he was a school teacher, including, after 
removal to America, five years at Paterson, 
N. J. His interest in Irish independence led 
him to investigate means of breaking up Eng- 
land’s sea power, and for this purpose he di- 
rected his attention to the construction of sub- 
marine torpedo boats. He laid his first plans 


for a submarine before the United States Navy 
Department in 1875, and two years later con- 
structed his first vessel of the sort, a clumsy 
wooden affair. In 1893 he received his first 
contract from the United States government, 
but because of others’ interference the boat 
when constructed was practically a failure. 
Joining the Crescent Shipyards at Elizabeth, 
N. J., he built, according to his own plans, the 
submarine Holland, which was successfully tried 
in 1898 and then purchased by the United States. 
See Torpedo Boat, Submarine. Holland died 
in poverty. 

HOLLAND, JosiAH Gilbert (1819-81). An 
American journalist and author, born at 
Belchertown, Mass., July 24, 1819. He gradu- 
ated at Berkshire Medical College, Pittsfield,. 
Mass., in 1844, practiced medicine three years,, 
was made school superintendent at Vicksburg,. 
Miss., became assistant editor of the Springfield: 
Republican (1849-66), and made that journali 
attain great influence in New England. Hera* 
he published his History of Western Massachu- 
setts (1855) and during these years gained 
distinction as a popular lecturer. On his return 
from two years in Europe (1868-70) he founded 
ScrihnePs Monthly, which absorbed successively 
Hours at Home, Putnam? s Magazine, and Old 
and Hew, and, under changed ownership, is the 
present Century Magazine, Of this he remained 
editor till his death in New York; Oct. 12, 1881. 
Of his many volumes of fiction and verse, the- 
earlier were published under the assumed name- 
of Timothy Titcomb. The more noteworthy of 
the novels are : The Bay Path ( 1857 ) ; M%ss Gil- 
bert's Career (I860); Arthur Bonnicastle' 
(1873); The Story of Seven Oaks (1875); 
Nicholas Minium (1877). Of the poems the 
most popular are: Bittersweet (1858); Kath- 
rina (1867); Garnered Sheaves ^873). Note- 
worthy also are: Letters to Young People 
(1858); Letters to the Joneses (1863); Plain 
Talk on Familiar Subjects (1865) ; Life of Lin- 
coln (1865) ; The Mistress of the Manse (1874). 
A collected edition of his works (16 vols., New 
York) appeared in 1897-1911. His prose and 
verse are alike clean in diction and thought, 
pure and sweet in feeling, earnest in moral tone, 
and appeal to a wide circle of readers. For his 
life, consult H. M. Plunkett, J. G. Holland 
(New York, 1894). 

HOLLAND, North. See North Holland. 

HOLLAND, Philemon (1552-1637). A na- 
tive of Chelmsford, England, called by his con- 
temporaries “the translator general of his age.” 
He was educated at Trinity College, of which 
he became a fellow. On being appointed to the 
rectorship of the free grammar school of Coven- 
try he began a long series of translations from 
the classics. He also found time to carry on 
practice as a physician. By distribution of his 
time he reconciled his three professions of 
schoolmaster, doctor, and translator, fulfilling 
the functions of all three till his eightieth year. 
His chief translations are those of Livy (en- 
tire), Pliny’s Natural History, Plutarch’s 
Morals, Suetonius, Ammianus Marcellinus, and 
the CyropcBdia of Xenophon. He also did good 
service to literature by his edition and transla- 
tion of Camden’s Britannica, to which he made 
some valuable additions. 

HOLLAND, Thomas Erskinb (1835- ). 

An English authority on international law. He 
was born at Brighton, studied there and at Bal- 
liol and Magdalen colleges, Oxford, where he wort 
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high honors, and entered law practice in 1863. 
In 1874 Holland became Yinerian reader in 
English law at Oxford and immediately after- 
ward was appointed Chicele professor of inter- 
national law and diplomacy, which post he held 
until 1910. Holland was given the degree of 
D.C.L. by Oxford and that of LL.D. by Bologna, 
Glasgow, Brussels, and Dublin, and received 
numerous other honors. In 1913 he was presi- 
dent of the Institute of International Law. His 
best-known work. Elements of Jurisprudetice 
(1880; 11th ed., 1910), is a standard in Eng- 
land and America. He also wrote: The Irnti- 
tutes of Justinian (1873-81); The European 
Conce7't in the Eastern Question (1885) ; Studies 
in International Law (1898) ; Iseutral Duties 
in a Maritime War as Illustrated hy Recent 
Events (1905); The Laws of War on Land 
(1908); Pi'oposcd Changes in the Law of Prize 
(1911). 

HOLLAND, William J ( acob ) ( 1 848 - ) . 

An American zoologist and paleontologist, born 
at Bethany, Jamaica, West Indies. He grad- 
uated from the Moravian College and Theo- 
logical Seminary at Bethlehem, Pa., in 1867, 
irom Amherst College in 1869, and from Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in 1874. He was prin- 
'Cipal of high schools in Massachusetts (1869- 
71), was ordained to the Moravian ministry in 
1872, held pastorates at Philadelphia (1872- 
74) and at Pittsburgh, Pa. (1874-91), and was 
chancellor of the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania (now the University of Pittsburgh) 
from 1891 to 1901. In 1898 he became director 
of the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh, where 
he had been professor and lecturer since 1892. 
In 1907-09 he served as president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Museums. His publications 
include The Butterfly Book (1898), The Moth 
Book (1903), To the River Platte and Back 
(1913), and papers on the Tertiary fauna and 
Jurassic dinosaurs. 

HOLLAND, William* OF. See William of 
Holland. 

HOLLANDEK, Bernaed (1864- ). An 

English physician. He was born in Vienna, 
went to London in 1883, became a British sub- 
ject, studied medicine at King’s College Hospi- 
tal and on the Continent, and practiced in 
London. His particular interest in abnormal 
psychology led him to study cerebral localization 
and to attempt a modern scientific phrenology. 
He wrote: The Mental Functions of the Brain 
(1901); Scientific Phrenology (1902); Grime 
iUnd Responsibility ( 1907 ) ; Psycho-Therapeutics 
of Insanity (1908) ; The Unknown Life and 
Works of Dr. Francis Joseph Gall (1909) ; Eu- 
genics and Marriage (1912) ; The Insandty of 
Genius (1913). 

HOLLANDER, Gustav (1855-1915). A 
German violinist and teacher, horn at Leob- 
schiitz (Upper Silesia). He received^ Ms first 
instruction from his father, a physician and 
most enthusiastic music lover, and even as a 
child played in public. In 1867-69 he studied 
under David at the Leipzig Conservatory, from 
1869 to 1874 under Joachim at the Hochschule 
in Berlin and at the same time composition 
under Kiel. Immediately upon the completion 
of his studies he joined the orchestra of the 
Royal Opera in Berlin and was appointed 
teacher of violin in Kullak’s academy. In 1881 
he was called to Cologne as concert master of 
the Giirzenich Orchestra and professor at the 


conservatory. A few years later he also suc- 
ceeded Japha as first violin of the famous 
Professoren Streichquartett. In 1895 he went 
again to Berlin to assume the directorship of 
th^e Stern Conservatory. He made many suc- 
cessful concert tours of Germany, Austria, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. In the field of composition 
he confined himself to works for his own 
instrument. 

HOL'LANDER, Jacob Haeby (1871- ). 

An American economist, born in Baltimore. He 
graduated from Johns Hopkins University in 
1891. He was appointed secretary to the Bi- 
metallic Commission of 1897 ; in 1900 the Secre- 
tary of War made him special commissioner on 
the revision of law in Porto Rico, and a few 
months afterward he was named Treasurer of 
the island by President McKinley. At Johns 
Hopkins he served as associate professor of 
finance until 1900, and as associate professor of 
political economy from 1901 to 1904, when he 
was appointed professor. In 1908 he was 
special commissioner to Santo Domingo to in* 
vestigate the public debt, and after 1908 he was 
financial adviser of that Republic. His publica- 
tions include: The Cincinnati Southern Rail- 
way: A Study in Municipal Activity (1894); 
The Financial History of Baltimore (1899) ; 
Studies in State Taxation (1900) ; Report on 
the Debt of Santo Domingo (1906); David 
Ricardo: A Centenary Estimate (1910). He 
edited the Letters of David Ricardo to J. R. 
McCulloch (1895) and to Hutches Ti'oicer (1899) . 

HOLLAND (h6Kand) HOUSE. A London 
mansion of Tudor architecture, on a hill near 
Kensington Gardens, built in 1607 for Sir Walter 
Cope. Its name is derived from an early owner, 
Henry Rich, Earl of Holland. The house is 
famous for its associations with the names of 
those who have occupied it. After Lord Hol- 
land’s execution it passed into the hands of the 
Parliamentary generals Fairfax and Lambert, 
but was later restored to Lady Holland. Addi- 
son lived in it from 1716 to his death in 1719. 
Henry Fox, father of Charles James Fox, pur- 
chased it in 1762, and it is still in the possession 
of his line. Among its other inm|.tes have been 
Cromwell, Ireton, William Penn, William III 
and Mary, Moore, and Macaulay. 

HOLLAND PURCHASE. See New Yobk. 

HOLLAND SOCIETY. A genealogical so- 
ciety, founded in New York City on April 6, 
1885. Its objects are to collect information re- 
specting the early history and settlement of New 
Amsterdam by the Dutch and to discover and 
preserve all existing documents, mementos, 
etc-, relating to their genealogy and history,, as 
well as to publish material for a memorial his- 
tory of the Dutch in America, in which shall 
be particularly set forth the part belonging to 
that element in the growth and development of 
American character, institutions, and progress. 
The society admits to membership descendants, 
in the male line only, of Dutchmen, or of per- 
sons entitled to the privileges of Dutch citizen- 
ship in Dutch settlements in America, prior to 
the year 1675. The badge is a facsimile of the 
famous Beggars medal of 1566. The society 
has marked various historical localities in New 
York City by inscribed plafces and publishes a 
yearbook containing historical and genealogical 
information. Its membership in 1914 was 1000, 
with a waiting list, being limited to that 
number. 

HOLLAR, hbiaar, Wen< 35SLAYS (m Bohe- 
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miaii, Vaclav Holas) (1607-77). A celebrated 
Bohemian etcher. He was born at Prague, June 
13, 1607, the son of a lawyer, and received a 
good education. When quite young, he took up 
the study of drawing, modeling his work espe- 
cially on that of Dtirer. He was only 18 when 
he published his first works, consisting of the 
“Virgin’^ (after Diirer), the “Eece Homo,^' and 
some other subjects. Leaving Prague, he began 
a wandering life through Germany, taking views 
of the chief towns and of the most striking 
scenery of the Danube, Hhine, and other streams. 
He lived two years at Frankfort, where he 
worked under Matthew Marian, a pupil of Ru- 
bens and Van Dyck, and afterward in Strass- 
burg and Cologne. At Cologne in 1635 he fell 
in with the Earl of Arundel, the English Am- 
bassador to the German Emperor, who attached 
him to his service. Soon after reaching Ei^- 
land with his patron he was appointed to in- 
struct the Prince of Wales in drawing and in 
1640 published his Omortus MuUebris Angli- 
canus, a description of the customs of the con- 
temporary Englishwomen, followed in 1643 by 
Theatrum Mulierum^ a similar production for 
the women of the remaining parts of Europe. 
During the Civil War he enlisted as a Royalist 
and took part, with other artists, in the defense 
of Basing House. In 1645 he joined Lord 
Arundel at Antwerp. He was simple and honest 
in money matters, and nearly always the victim 
of unscrupulous dealers. After Arunders death 
he became very poor. He worked by time, fixing 
his tariff at fourpence an hour, which he marked 
by a sandglass. During this period, however, 
he produced his best work. He returned to 
England in 1652 and worked with the same un- 
flagging industry and with no more profitable 
result. His plates in Dugdale’s MonasHcon and 
History of St. PauVs and in other works attest 
his diligence. After the Restoration he was 
made designer to the King, and in 1669 he was 
commissioned by Charles II to take plans and 
perspective drawings of Tangier and its forti- 
fications, in payment for which work he received 
a very paltry sum. In 1673 he traveled through 
northern England, etching the principal cities 
there. He died in great poverty in London, Jan. 
19, 1677. 

He left some 2750 plates on a great variety of 
subjects. They include views of cities, such as 
Strassburg, Frankfort, Cologne, Greenwich, Ox- 
ford, Lincoln, York, Albury, Windsor, Tangier, 
etc.; architectural drawings, for example of Ant- 
werp Cathedral, St. George’s Chapel (Windsor), 
tomb of Edward IV (Windsor) ; and other sub- 
jects : ^^Trial of Archbishop Laud,^’ "Corona- 
tion of Charles II,” "Engagement with the 
Algerian Pirates,” the "Four Seasons.” His 
portraits were especially after Holbein and Van 
Dyck. Among the best known are those of 
Charles I and his Queen after the latter, and 
his original engravings of the Duke of York 
(afterward James II), Oliver Cromwell, Hobbes, 
and Lady Venetia Digby. While most of his 
work was original, he executed with equal facil- 
ity engravings after the old masters. Some of 
the^ best known are an "Ecce Homo,” after 
Titian; ^'Esther before Ahasuerus,” after Vero- 
nese; "Cupid Riding a Lion,” after Giulio Ro- 
mano; and especially a beautiful goblet after 
Mantegna’'s pen drawing. There are almost 
complete collections of his works in the British 
Museum and in the library of Windsor Castle. 
Hollar^s work unites, in a remarkable fashion, 


accuracy and the pictorial quality. He is known 
chiefly as a topographical and architectural en- 
graver, and even into such subjects he knows 
how to introduce poetry and romance. His 
portraits are admirable, his landscapes dainty 
and free. Catalogues of Hollar’s plates were 
edited by Vertue (London, 1759) and by 
Parthey (Berlin, 1853; supplement, 1858; ad- 
ditions by Boro^vsky, Prague, 1898). The 
former contains valuable biographical notices; 
the latter is an excellent and exhaustive treatise. 

HOLLAZ, hams, David (1648-1713), A 
German dogmatic theologian, born at Wulkow 
in Pomerania. He studied at Erfurt and Wit- 
tenberg, became preacher at Piitzerlin in 1670, 
assistant rector at Stargard in 1681, and after- 
ward was situated at Kolberg and at Jakobs- 
hagen. His great work, Eooamen Theologioum 
Aoroamaticum Universam Theologiam TheHco- 
polemioam Gompleciens (1707), passed through 
many editions and surpassed preceding works in 
clearness and simplicity rather than scientific 
knowledge. It may be considered the best ex- 
pression of Lutheran orthodoxy of the period. 
He is not to be confused with David Hollaz, his 
grandson, who preached at Gunthersberg and 
was the author of Beschreibung der Wiederge- 
hurt (1737), Anweisun>g min Q-ebet (1747), 
JEIvangelische Gnadenordnung (1751), and PiZ- 
gerstrasse nacli Zion ( 1771 ) . 

HOLLEBEET, hana’ben, Theodor von (1838- 
1913). A German diplomat. He was born in 
Stettin and was educated at Berlin, Heidelberg, 
and Gottingen. After serving in the Franco- 
Prussian War he left the Hussars for the diplo- 
matic service in 1872. He was Minister to 
Argentina (1875-86); Envoy to Japan (1885- 
91), to Washington (1892-93), to Stuttgart 
(1893-97), and then again to Washington, 
where he received the rank of Ambassador 
(1897). After the failure of the German effort 
to induce President Roosevelt to act as arbi- 
trator in the Venezuelan dispute, Von Holleben 
resigned (1903), his health having failed. 

HOLLES, hoHz, or hOlz, Denzil, Lord (1599- 
1680). An English statesman, born at Haugh- 
ton, Nottinghamshire, Oct. 31, 1599. He was a 
member of Parliament for St. Michael, Corn- 
wall, in 1624, for Dorchester in 1628, and in 
1629 was one of two members who forced the 
Speaker to keep his seat when he strove to 
obey Charles I by adjourning the House before 
it could pass certain acts upon taxation and re- 
ligion obnoxious to the King. Holies was fined 
and imprisoned in the Tower for nearly a year. 
He again represented Dorchester in Parliament 
in 1640. Two years afterward he was one of 
the famous five members whom King Charles 
tried unsuccessfully to arrest, and while the 
civil war was in progress held Bristol for the 
Parliament and raised a regiment of foot that 
made its mark at Edgehill and Brentford, But, 
his war spirit having abated, he was one of the 
commissioners appointed to treat with the King 
both at Oxford and at Newport. When he pro- 
posed the disbandment of the army in 1647, its 
leaders accused him of high treason, and he 
was once again obliged to seek an asylum on 
the Continent and remained in France until the 
close of the Protectorate. He was one of those 
who conferred with Monk regarding the pro- 
posed Restoration and again took his seat in 
Parliament in February, 1660. He was ever 
watchful that Charles II did not encroach upon 
the public liberties, dearer to him than the 
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King wlio had made him a peer (1661) and in 
whose Privy Council he sat (1679), and he 
exercised his great influence towards the dis- 
banding of the army, lest the restored monarch 
should attempt to use it for his own purposes. 
Lord Holies was one of the commissioners of 
the Treaty of Breda (1667). He wrote: The 
Grand, Question Concerning the Judicature of 
the Bouse of Peers (1669); The Case Stated 
Concerning the Judicature of the Bouse of Peers 
in the Point of Appeals (1675) ; The Case Stated 
of the Jurisdiction of the Bouse of Lords in the 
Point of Impositions (1676) ; Considerations 
Touching that Question whether the Prelates 
have the Right to 8 it among the Lords and Tote 
icith them in Parliament in Capital Cases 
(1682). 

HOL'LEY, Alexander Lyivian (1832-82). 
An American metallurgist and mechanical en- 
gineer, born at Lakeville, Conn,, where his 
father, Alexander H Holley, later Governor of 
the State, had a cutlery factory, in which the 
boy became an adept as a machinist. He took 
a scientific course at Brown University (1850- 
53) . In 1854 he became editor and partner with 
Zerah Colburn of the Railroad Advocate. Four 
years later he and Colburn wrote The Perma^ 
nent Way and Coal-Burning Locomotive Boilers 
of European Railways, which did much to re- 
form American railroad management. He was 
an editor of the New York Times and of Web- 
ster's Dictionary, traveled in Europe in 1862, 
and wrote a Ti’eatise on Ordnance and Armor 
(1864). In 1863 he went to England, purchased 
the Bessemer patents, and in 1865 started the 
Bessemer plant at Troy, which, later, he greatly 
improved. (See Iron and Steel, Bessemer 
Process,) He was closely connected with the 
building of many large steel w’orks. He was 
trustee of the Bensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
(1865-82) and in 1875 became president of the 
Institute of Mining Engineers and a member 
of the government board for testing structural 
materials. 

HOLLEY, IMarietta (1850- ). An 

American author, born near Adams, Jefferson 
Co., N. Y. She began by writing poetry for 
the country press at the age of 16. Her prose 
contributions to periodicals giving the amusing 
adventures of “Samantha,” and the sayings and 
doings of “Josiah Allen's Wife,” proved very 
popular. Her books include: Samantha at the 
Centennial (1877); My Wayward Pardner 
(1880) ; Miss RicharePs Boy (1883) ; Samantha 
at Saratoga (1887); Samantha amongst the 
Colored Folks (1892); Samantha in Europe 
(1895) ; Around the World with Josiah Alienas 
Wife (1899) ; Samantha at the St. Louis Ex- 
position (1904); Samantha on the Woman 
Question (1913); Josiah Allen on the Woman 
Question (1914). 

HOLLEY, Myron (1779-1841). An Ameri- 
can reformer and editor, born in Salisbury, 
Conn. A graduate of Williams College, he be- 
gan the practice of law in 1802, but left it for 
a bookselling business in Canandaigua, N. Y., 
and was a leading promoter of the Erie Canal. 
Afterward he was prominent in the Antimasonic 
and the antislavery movements. He was editor 
first of the Countryman (1831-34), then of the 
Hartford Free Elector and of the Rochester 
Freeman. 

HOL'LIOK, Charles Arthur (1857- ), 

An American geologist, born on Staten Island, 
K, Y, He graduated from the Columbia School 


of Mines in 1879 and as Ph.D. from Columbian 
(now^ George Washington) University in 1897. 
He served as president of the Port Richmond 
(N. Y.) boulevard commission (1896), and of 
the Richmond County (N. Y.) park eommmis- 
sion (1807-1904), and as member of the New 
Y'ork City Board of Education (1907-10), from 
1891 to 1900 taught geology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and thereafter was curator of the de- 
partment of fossil botany of the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden. In ISSi he joined the United 
States Geological Survey, of which he became 
geologist. His writings deal with the fossil 
botany and geology of the eastern L^nited States. 
He became a contributor to the New Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia. 

HOL^IDAYSBTJBG. A borough and the 
county seat of Blair Co., Pa., on the Juniata 
River, 7 miles south of Altoona, on branches 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad (Map: Pennsyl- 
vania, E 6 ) . " Coal, iron ore, ganister, and lime- 
stone are found in the vicinity ; and the borough 
has foundries and machine shops, a silk mill, 
car works and classification yards. The bor- 
ough owns its water works. On the outskirts 
of Hollidaysburg are the Ant Hill Woods, 
famous for their colony of ants. Pop., 1900, 
2998; 1910, 3734. 

HOL'LINS, Alfred (1865- ). An Eng- 

lish musician, born at Hull. He was blind from 
his birth and at nine years of age entered the 
Wilberforee Institution for the Blind at York, 
where he remained three yeais, studying music 
under William Barnby. In 1878 lie entered 
the Royal Normal College for the Blind at 
Upper Norwood, making the piano his chief 
study, his teacher being Fritz Hartvigson. 
Tlirough the kindness of the principal of the 
institution he secured organ lessons from E. J. 
Hopkins, who took a special interest in him, 
and who helped him considerably in the mastery 
of orchestration, which was later a conspicuous 
feature of his compositions. At the age of 16 he 
had given recitals before the courts of England 
and Germany and was a special favorite with 
Queen Victoria and the Empress Frederick of 
Germany. In furtherance of his equipment as 
a pianist he studied piano with Von Biilow in 
Berlin and in 1887 became a pupil at the Raff 
Conservatory, studying in addition under Max 
Schwartz. He visited America twice — ^in 1886 
as a member of Dr. Campbell’s party and in 
1888 as a concert organist. His most important 
engagement was as organist of United Free St. 
George's Church, Edinburgh. His organ compo- 
sitions are universally known and are very popu- 
lar in the United States. The following are 
among his better-known works : two concert 
overtures (in C major and C minor) ; andante 
in D ; grand chceur in G minor ; two pre- 
ludes; intermezzo in D flat; and a nocturne in 
B flat. 

HOLLINS, George Nichols (1799-1878). 
An American naval officer. A native of Balti- 
more, Md-, he was midshipman at the age of 15, 
and, being aboard a frigate taken by the Eng- 
lish, he was held a prisoner by them till the end 
of the War of 1812. Teh years later he had ex- 
changed the naval for the merchant service, and 
by 1844 was captain of an armed vessel which 
he subsequently employed to enforce the rights 
of Americans living in Nicaragua, thereby caus- 
ing international complications with Great 
Britain. This was in 1855. At the outbreak 
of the Civil W^ir he sided with the Confederates 
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and as a commodore in their navy rendered 
important service. 

HOLOLiIS, Henby Fkench (1869- ). An 

American legislator. He was born in Concord, 
N. H., and graduated from Harvard University 
in 1892. In the following year lie took up the 
practice of law at Concord. He became a mem- 
ber of the Democratic State Central Committee 
in 1900 and was Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress in 1900 and for Governor in 1902 and 
1904. He was elected United States Senator 
from New Hampshire for the term 1913-19. 

HOLMS, IBA Nelson (1856- ). An 

American marine engineer and educator, born 
at Mooresville, Ind. He graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy in 1878, rose to 
the rank of assistant engineer in the United 
States navy in 1888, but resigned in 1893. 
Thereafter until 1913 he was professor of en- 
gineering at Harvard University, and in the 
latter year he became president of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. He received the honorary 
degrees of A.M. from Harvard in 1899, L,H.D. 
from Union College in 1899, and Sc.D from the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1912. Besides con- 
tributions to engineering magazines, he is au- 
thor of War College Lectures on Na^al Ships 
(1892) and a history of The Frigate Gonstitu- 
tion (1900). 

HOLOIilSTEKr* A town and the county seat 
of San Benito Co., Cal., 94 miles southeast of 
San Francisco, on the Southern Pacific Railroad 
(Map: California, D 6). It is the centre of 
farming, fruit-growing, dairying, and stock- 
raising interests. The town has a hospital and 
a Carnegie library. Quicksilver is found in the 
vicinity. Pop., 1900, 1315; 1910, 2308. 

HOLLISTER, Gideon Hiram (1817-81). An 
American author, born in Washington, Conn. 
After graduating at Yale (1840), he studied 
and practiced law in Litchfiield, with digressions 
to other towns in Connecticut and with a year 
in Haiti as United States Minister (1868-69). 
In 1880 he was sent to Congress. His literary 
work consists of an historical novel, Mount 
Hope (1851), History of Connecticut (2 vols., 
1854), Thomas d Bechet: A Tragedy ^ and Other 
Poems (1866), and Kinley Hollow (1882), pub- 
lished posthumously. 

HOLLM:AlflrH, h&l'mAn, Fbiedbich (1842- 
1913). A German admiral, born in Berlin. He 
entered the Prussian navy in 1857, served in the 
Asiatic expedition of 1859-62, commanded a gun- 
boat in 1864, and, after service on schoolship 
and at the Eel Naval Academy, fought at the 
battle of Grille in the Franco-Prussian War. 
His advance was rapid; in 1889 he arranged the 
trip of the German Emperor and Empress to 
Greece and Turkey; and in the following year he 
was made Secretary of State for the Navy — a 
post which he held until June, 1897, when he re- 
signed because of his inability to pass the naval 
budget. He had been promoted to admiral in 
1896. Since 1904 he had been a member of the 
Prussian House of Lords. 

HOLLMAHNT, Josef (1852- ). A Dutch 

violoncellist, bom at Maestricht. After having 
been prepared in his native town by Keller, be 
entered the Brussels Conservatory, where he 
studied the cello with Servais and composition 
with Fdtis. Although he left the institution as 
winner of the first prize, he went to Paris for 
further study under Jacqnard and Savart. His 
first tour of Scandinavia established his reputa- 
tion, which grew steadily on his subsequent tours 


of Germany, the Netherlands, France, and Eng- 
land. Twice he visited the United States, in 
1892 and 1906, both times with most gratifying 
results. His playing is characterized by a fiery 
energy artistically restrained, and an extremely 
beautiful tone of great power and mellowness. 
He published a number of compositions for his 
instrument. 

HOL'LOWAY, Josephus Flavius (1825-96). 
An American mechanical engineer, horn at 
Uniontown, Ohio. From 1865 to 1872 he was 
superintendent and engineer and thereafter, until 
1886, president of the Cuyahoga (Ohio) Steam 
Furnace Company, manufacturers of locomotive 
and marine engines. He then became consulting 
engineer of the H. R. Worthington firm of New 
York City, and in 1895 took np the same duties 
with the Snow Steam Pump Works of Buffalo. 
He patented several improvements in marine 
engines and in pumping machinery. In 1885 he 
served as president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

HOL'LOWAY, Laura Carter (afterward 
Mrs. Langford) (1848- ). An American 

author, twice married, whose maiden name was 
Carter. She was horn in Nashville, Tenn., and 
was educated at the Female Academy there. For 
12 years she was associate editor of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, She was president of the Seidl 
Musical Society in Brooklyn and a collaborator 
with Anton Seidl himself in the musical work 
for the Standard Dictionary. She published: 
Ladies of the White House (1870); An Hour 
with Charlotte Bronte (1883); The Mothers of 
Great Men and Women (1884) ; Chinese Cordon 
(1885) ; Adelaide Neilson: A Biography (1885) ; 
The Buddhist Diet Booh ( 1887 ) ; Atma Fairy 
Stories (1903). 

HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, The Royal. An 
institution founded in 1883 at Mount Lee, 
Egham, Surrey, England, by Thomas Holloway, 
for the purpose of supplying higher education to 
women, particularly of the middle class. The 
building is very handsome, in the French Re- 
naissance style, and was opened by Queen Vic- 
toria in 1886. Seventeen governors look after 
the management. Accommodation is provided 
for some 200 students, who are prepared for the 
examinations of the University of London in the 
faculties of arts and science. 

HOLODOW WARE. There are two classes of 
iron goods so called, viz., cast-iron hollow ware 
and wrought-iron hollow ware. Both kinds in- 
clude cooking and other vessels for domestic use, 
which have in large part displaced earthenware, 
and comprise also some other articles, such as 
coffee mills, vrhich are molded and finished in a 
similar way. Wrought-iron hollow ware is 
largely made by the process of stamping (see 
Dies and Die Sinking), though it may be 
forged, drawn, or planed. Hollow ware is fin- 
ished in three waj^s ; some of it is enameled, some 
tinned, and some of it is left black, or untinned. 
See Enamel. 

HOLLS, halz, George Frederick William 
(1857—1903). An American lawyer. He was 
born at Zelienople, Pa., graduated at Columbia 
(1878) and at Columbia Law School ( 1880), and 

¥ lined a large German:American practice in New 
ork City. He was a Republican delegate at 
large to the State Constitutional Convention In 
1894 and was commissioner on government of 
cities of the third class (1896). During the 
Spanish-American War he did much in Germany 
to better feeling towards the United States and 
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in tlie following year was appointed secretary 
and counsel of the American delegation to the 
Peace Conference at The Hague, In the treaty 
there concluded Holls wrote the article ''Special 
Mediation,” He wrote: Franz Lieher (1884, in 
German) ; Sancta Sophia and Troitza (1888), 
a sketch of travel in Russia and the East; Com- 
pulsory Yoting (1891); The Peace Conference 
at The Hague and its Bearings on International 
Law and Polity (1900). 

HOLCLY (older hoUen, from AS. holen; con- 
nected with Ir. cuilenn, Gael, cuihoiin, Welsh, 
celyn, holly, and also with OHG. hulls, huls, Ger. 
Eillse, holly, Skt, sala, staff). Ilex. A genus of 
trees and shrubs of the family Aquifoliacese, 
chiefly natives of temperate climates, with ever- 
green, leathery, shining, and generally spinous 
leaves. The common holly {Ilex aquifoUum) , 
the only European species, and a native also 
of some parts of Asia, is a well-known ornament 
of parks and shrubberies in Great Britain, 
where it sometimes attains a height of 50 feet 
upon suitably light soils. Numerous varieties 
of holly are in cultivation, 'which exhibit great 
diversity in the leaves. The flowers of the holly 
are 'whitish, axillary, nearly umbellate; the fruit 
small, scarlet, rarely yellow or white. Medicinal 
properties are attributed to the leaves, berries, 
and roots. Birdlime is made from the inner 
bark. The wood is almost as white as ivory, 
very hard and fine-grained, and is used by 
cabinetmakers, turners, musical-instrument 
makers, etc., and sometimes for wood engraving. 
The holly is often planted for hedges, since it 
bears clipping well. The name ^'holly” is said 
to be derived from the use of the branches and 
berries to decorate churches at Christmas, from 
which the tree was called holy tree. Numerous 
species of holly are found in North America, 
most of them in swampy situations; in South 
America, Nepal, Japan, and other parts of the 
world. Some of these have been introduced as 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Mate (q.v.), or 
Paraguay tea, is the leaf of a South American 
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species of holly {Ilex paraguensis) . In the 
United States there are a dozen species of Ilex, 
the finest of which, American holly {Ilex opaca), 
is a small tree, 20 to 40 feet tall, extensively 
used as a Christmas decoration, though the 
leaves are less glossy and the berries not so 
bright a red as the European species. Ilex 
vomit oria is a shrub which occurs from Virginia 
southward. Its leaves are used for tea, and it 


furnished the ''black drink” of the North Carolina 
Indians. 

HOLCLYHOCE: (IME. IwUhoo, holy hock, from 
Jioli, AS. halig, holy -f 7iOC, AS. hoc, leaf). Al- 
thaea 7'osea. A plant of the family Malvaceee, 
native of India and south of Europe, etc., and 
common in gardens throughout the wmrld. It 
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has a tall, straight, hairy, unbranched stem, 4 to 
15 feet tall; heart-shaped, crenate, wrinkled, five 
to seven angled leaves, which diminish upivard 
into bracts; and large axillary flowers, almost 
without stalks, which on the upper part of the 
stem form a spike; the petals are hairy at their 
bases. Its flowers vary much in color, and double 
and semidouble varieties are common. It is an 
ornamental autumnal flovrer, which continues 
till frost. It is propagated either by seed or 
cuttings. 

The plant is frequently attacked hy a fungus, 
a rust, Puccinia malvacearmn, which has greatly 
reduced its culture in many parts of the United 
States and Europe. Its presence may he first 
noticed in May or June by small yellow spots on 
the leaves and stems. Soon the leaves become 
dry and dead, as though scorched by fire. Any 
standard fungicide applied frequently from early 
spring until flowering time will keep the disease 
in check. Washing the leaves with a solution 
of two tahlespoonfuls of potassium permanga- 
nate in a quart of water is a common remedy 
employed in Europe. The hollyhock is sometimes 
attacked by blight {Oolletotrichum malvarum), 
and a leaf-spot disease {Cercospora althceina), 
both of which may be prevented by the use of 
some good fungicide (q.v.). 

UOIj^Y SEBINGS. a city and the county 
seat of Marshall Co., Miss., 45 miles southeast of 
Memphis, Tenn., on the Kansas City, Memphis, 
and Birmingham, and the Illinois Central rail- 
roads (Map: Mississippi, El). It has a public 
library. Rust University for negroes (Methodist 
Episcopal), opened in 1868, the hlississippi Syn- 
odical College for young ladies, the Holly 
Springs Normal Institute, and the experiment 
station of the Mississippi Agricultural and Ale- 
chanical College. The city is situated in a fertile 
stock-raising and dairying region and is prin- 
cipally engaged in the cotton trade and^ has a 
cotton compress and gin, a cottonseed-oil mill, 
bottling works, an ice factory, stone-jug fac- 
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tories, etc. Holly Springs is governed under a 
charter of 1896, which provides for a mayor, 
elected biennially, and a city council. The water 
works and electric-light plant are omied and 
operated by the municipality. In December, 
1862, during the Civil War, General Grant es* 
tablished here a depot of supplies, protected by 
a small garrison under Col. R. C. Murphy, pre- 
paratory to moving forward against Vicksburg. 
On December 20 the Confederate General Van 
Dorn by a rapid movement captured the post, 
taking about 1500 prisoners, and destroyed sup- 
plies valued by Grant at $400,000. This, to- 
gether with a raid by Forrest into Tennessee, 
forced Grant to abandon for a time his forward 
movement. Pop., 1890, 2246; 1900, 2815; 1910, 
2192. 

holm:, holm, Gustav Feederik: (1849- ). 

A Danish naval officer and Arctic explorer, bom 
at Copenhagen. He was made commander in the 
navy in 18^99, was chief of the hydrographic 
bureau from 1899 to 1909, and became d^irector 
of pilots in 1912. A member of the Royal Green- 
land Commission after 1896, he became distin- 
guished for his explorations, w’hich greatly en- 
larged our knowledge, especially of the east coast 
of Greenland and of its natives. Among many 
explorations he investigated archseologically the 
Norse ruins of the Julianehaab district. From 
1883 to 1885 he explored, with Garde (q.v.), 
the east coast of Christian IX Land, as far as 
66° 8' N. Holm discovered 11 hitherto unknown 
Eskimo communities, numbering 431 inhabitants, 
and five great ice fiords. As a result, Denmark 
established a missionary station and commercial 
post at Angmagsalik, 65°' 37' N., thus saving 
from annihilation the slowly vanishing natives 
of that coast. For his explorations he received 
gold medals from the Soci4t4 de Geographie, 
Paris (1891), and the Danish Geographical So- 
ciety ( 1895 ) , and the Danish Order of Merit 
flOOO). He wrote, with Garde, Den danske 
KoneI>aad8'E{vpedition til Or^nlands Ostkyst 
1883—85 (1887) and Om de geografiske Farhold 
i dansh Ostgronland (1889). Consult Meddel- 
elser om Grdnland, ii, vi, ix, x, xvi (Copenhagen, 
1879). ® 

HOIiM, holm, Peteb Edwabd (1833- ). 

A Danish historian, born at Copenhagen. He 
studied philology at the University of Copen- 
hagen and, after receiving his doctor’s degree 
there, became lecturer in 1865 and from 1868 
to 1899 was professor of history. In 1875 he 
published Danmark-Norgea udenrigske HistoHe 
1791-1807 in two volumes. He planned to write 
the history of Denmark and Norway from 1720 
to 1814 and published as introduction Denmark- 
l^orgea indre Bistorie, 1660-1^20 (2 vols., 1885- 
86), and up to 1914 seven volumes had appeared 
of his Danmark-Norges Historie fra den store 
nordisJce Krigs Afslutning til Eigernes Ads- 
killelse. This work is monumental in Danish 
historical writing. Holm’s great historical 
learning and broad culture, his practical ad- 
ministrative knowledge, his good sense and calm 
estimation of persons and actions, and his strict 
impartiality to both kingdoms fitted him emi- 
nently to be the historian of the period he treats. 
His Danmarks Riges Historie (1903) is an ab- 
breviation of his history of the period 1699- 
1814. Holm was elected an officer or member of 
many scientific societies. 

HOLME, h5m, Saxe. The nom de plume signed 
to a series of short stories, first published in 
8crilner*s Monthly Magastine and then in a vol- 


ume (New York, 1873; 2d series, 1878). They 
have been attributed to Mrs. H. M. F. Jackson 
(at the time of publication, Mrs. Helen Hunt). 

HOLME, holm (Herman) Theodor (1854- 
) . An American botanist. He was born at 
Copenhagen, Denmark, and graduated from the 
University of Copenhagen in 1880. He was bot- 
anist and zoologist of the Danish North Pole 
Expedition in 1882-83 and made explorations in 
west Greenland for his government in 1884-86. 
In 1893, after five years of residence in the 
United States, he became an American citizen. 
He served as assistant botanist of the United 
States National Museum in 1888-93 and of tlie 
United States Department of Agriculture in 
1803-96, and in 1896-99 he made investigations 
of the high Alpine flora of Colorado. He is 
author of several papers on Arctic plants and 
on the anatomy and morphology of phanerogams. 
In 1902 he received an honorary Ph.D. from the 
Catholic University of America. 

HOLMAN, hoPman, Joseph George (1764- 
1817). An English actor and dramatist. Edu- 
cated in London and at Oxford, he made his 
d4but, when 20 years of age, as Romeo at Covent 
Garden, and continued to present Shakespearean 
and other roles there/ till the end of the eighteenth 
century. In 1806 he played in Dublin and then 
at the Haymarket, London. He went in 1812 to 
America, where he had the support of his daugh- 
ter in performances at New York City and Phil- 
adelphia. He was successful as a writer of com- 
edies and comic operas, such as Abroad and at 
Home (1796), Red Cross Knights (1799), Votary 
of Wealth (1799), and What a Blunder (1800). 

HOLMAN, Silas Whitcomb (1856-1900). 
An American physicist, born at Harvard, Mass. 
He graduated at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1876, was appointed an instructor 
in that institution in 1881, assistant professor in 
1882, associate professor in 1885, and professor 
in 1893. In 1897 ill health and failing eyesight 
compelled him to retire with the title of profes- 
sor emeritus. He was particularly interested in 
the methods of laboratory instruction and pub- 
lished investigations on The Effect of Tempera- 
ture on the Viscosity of Air (1876) and on The 
Viscosity of Cases; and other works, including 
Physical Laboratory Notes (1885-95), Compu- 
tation Rules and Logarithms (1896), and Mat- 
ter, Energy, Force, and Work (1898). 

HOLMAN, William Steele (1822-97). An 
American jurist and politician. He was born in 
Dearborn Co., Ind., and was educated at Franklin 
College, became a judge of probate at the age of 
21, was elected district attorney of his county in 
1846, and in 1851 was sent to the Legislature. 
With the exception of eight years he was a Dem- 
ocratic Representative in Congress from 1850 till 
his death, in 1897, and from his opposition to 
extravagant appropriations was known as “the 
great objector” and “the watchdog of the 
Treasury.” 

HOLMBOE, hdlm'bd, Christopher Andreas 
(1796-1882). A Norwegian philologist and nu- 
mismatist, brother of Bernt Michael Holmboe 
(1795—1850), the mathematician. He was born 
at Vang, studied at Christiania, and made a spe- 
cialty of Oriental languages, especially Persian, 
under De Sacy in Paris (1821-22). In 1822 he 
became lecturer in Oriental languages at Chris- 
tiania, and in 1825 professor. Besides being a 
pioneer in philology, he took an active interest 
in education. He founded the Norsks Universi- 
tets og Bkole-Ambaler (1834-40). His more im- 
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portant works are : De JRe Prisca Monetaria Xor- 
vegice (1841); Sanskrit og Oldnorsk (1846); 
Det Oldnorske Terbum (1848); Dei Korske 
Sprogs imsenthgste Ordforraad, sammenlignet 
med Sanskrit (1852) ; Norsk og Keltisk (1854) ; 
Bibelsk ReaUOrdbok (1868). 

HOLMBY (hOm'bi) HOUSE. A mansion 
near Northampton, England, erected by Sir 
Christopher Hatton during the reign of Eliza- 
beth and later purchased by James I. It was 
here that Charles I was imprisoned by the Par- 
liamentary commissioners from the time he was 
surrendere<l by the Scots until removed to New'- 
market by Cornet Joyce ( February- June, 1647). 
Five years thereafter the house 'vvas dismantled. 
See Gardiner, History of the Great Civil TTar, 
vol. iii (new ed., London, 1893). 

HOLMES, homz, Abiel (1763-1837). An 
American Congregational clergyman and histo- 
rian, born at Woodstock, Conn. He graduated 
at Yale in 1783 and for a time was a tutor and 
a student of theology there. His first pastorate 
was at Midw'ay, Ga., in a district settled largely 
by New Englanders. There he remained from 
1785 till 1791. In 1792 he accepted a call to the 
First Congregational Church of Cambridge, 
Mass., where he continued during the next 40 
years. His first wdfe was a daughter of Presi- 
dent Stiles, of Yale College; his second was the 
daughter of Oliver Wendell and became the 
mother of Oliver Wendell Holmes (q.v.). His 
publications include: A Life of President Stiles 
(1798); Amtals of America (1805; new ed., 
1829, bringing the narrative down to 1826) — ^his 
best-knowm work, characterized by the minutest 
accuracy and still standard for the period cov- 
ered; Historical Sketch of the English Transla^ 
tion of the Bible (1815) ; and a number of ser- 
mons, addresses, and memoirs. 

HOLM^IS, 6'm§s', Augusta IVIaet Anne 
(1847-1903) . A French composer, born in Paris 
of English-Irish parents. Her father was Capt. 
Dalkeith Holmes, of the British army, and her 
mother w’as a member of an old Hampshire ( Eng- 
land) family. She studied under Lambert, 
Klose, and Cesar Franck, and, although a bril- 
liant pianist (in her childhood regarded as a 
prodigy), she attained distinction entirely 
through her compositions. In 1879 she won the 
third prize with her Lutece, in an open competi- 
tion instituted by the city of Paris. Her other 
important compositions are a psalm, In exitn 
(1873) ; the operas Hero et Leandre (1874) and 
La montagne noire (1895) ; an Andante pastoral 
(1877) ; the ^mphonies Les Argonautes (1880), 
Irlande (1882), and Pologne (1883); and over 
100 songs, besides other orchestral works. Two 
more operas, Astarte and Lancelot du Lac, she 
left in manuscript. Consult P. Barillon-Bauche, 
Augusta Holmes et la femme compositeur (Paris, 
1913). 

HOLMES, homz, E(LIAS) Bueton (1870- 
) . An American traveler and lecturer. He 
was born in Chicago, where he was educated at 
the Allen Academy and at the Harvard School, 
and where he began his lecture work in 1890. 
With the exception of Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa, he traveled in nearly every 
country in the world in gathering material for 
his lectures ; these he delivered in all the leading 
American cities and in several foreign countries. 
He is author of The Burton Holmes Travelogues 
(12 vols., 1908). 

HOLMES, Geoege Fredeeick (1820-97).^ An 
American educator. He was born in British 


Guiana, was educated at Durham University, 
England, came to America in 1838, and taught 
in Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia. He 
was for a time one of the editors of the Southern 
Quarterly Review and in 1846 became first presi- 
dent of the University of Mississippi. From 
1847 to 1857 he was professor of history, polit- 
ical economy, and international law in William 
and Marv College. From that time until his 
death he was professor of history and literature 
in the University of Virginia. He prepared a 
series of textbooks for the use of schools in the 
Southern States, in which the sentiments^ and 
selections were made with reference to the justi- 
fication of slavery. 

HOLMES, John Haynes (1879- ^ ). An 

American Unitarian clergyman, born in Phila- 
delphia. He graduated from Harvard University 
in 1902 and from Harvard Divinity School in 
1004. He then became minister of the Third Ke- 
ligious Society (Unitarian) of Dorchester, Mass., 
and in 1907 *he succeeded Minot J. Savage as 
pastor of the church of the Messiah, New York 
City. From 1908 to 1911, as president of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, he was 
especially active in urging reforms. He became 
associate editor of Unity, Chicago, and of the 
Unitarian Advance, New York; and is author of 
The Revolutionary Function of the Modern 
Church (1912) and Marriage and Divorce 
(1913). 

HOLMES, Joseph Austin (1859-1915). An 
American geologist, bom at Laurens, S. C. In 
1881 he graduated from Cornell University. 
From 1881 to 1891 he was professor of geology 
and natural history at the University of North 
Carolina, where he afterward served as lecturer. 
He was State geologist of North Carolina from 
1891 to 1904; had charge of the United States 
Geological Survey laboratories for testing fuels 
and structural materials at St. Louis, Mo., in 
1904-07 and at Pittsburgh, Pa., after 1908 ; 
investigated mine accidents in 1907—10 for the 
government; and when the Bureau of Mines 
was organized under the Department of the In- 
terior (1910), he became its director. In 1904 
he was chief of the department of mines and 
metallurgy at the St. Louis Exposition, and he 
wrote on mining technology, on mine explosions, 
and on more efficient and safe methods of mining. 

HOLMES, Maey Jane (c.1839-1907) . An 
American novelist. Her maiden name was 
Hawes, and she was born in Brookfield, Mass., 
but moved at her marriage to Versailles, Ky., and 
afterward to Brockport, N. Y. She was at first 
a district school-teacher, and the didactic tend- 
ency is perceptible throughout her works, which 
were favorites of the young person of a past 
generation and, indeed, are still current. Her 
first novel, Tempest and Sunshine (1854), a pic- 
ture of Southern society, was followed by a book 
almost every year, and the total circulation of 
her many volumes has exceeded two millions. 
Mrs. Holmes was a novelist of domestic life, free 
from sensationalism, and, in the moral tone of 
her stories, quite unobjectionable. 

HOLMES, Nathanieu (1815-1901). An 
American jurist and author, born in Peterboro, 
N. H. He graduated at Harvard, began legal 
practice in 1839 at St. Louis, and was judge of 
the Missouri Supreme Court from 1865 to 1868. 
From that time until 1872 he was Royall pro- 
fessor of law at Harvard. In The Author- 
ship of Shakespeare (1866; enlarged ed,, 1886) 
he credits Francis Bacon with the dramas, and 
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he published also Realistic Idealism in Philos- 
ophy Itself (2 vols., 1888) and an Historical 
Address (1890). 

HOLMES, Olivek Weitdell (1809-94). An 
American man of letters, born at Cambridge, 
Mass., Aug. 29, 1809, son of the Rev. Abiel 
Holmes (q.v.), a minister of Calvinistic ortho- 
doxy, who withstood the Unitarianism which 
was then gaining ground, and to which his son 
was later to give his adherence. Holmes was 
sent to Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., for 
Ms preliminary education, and graduated from 
Harvard College in 1829. He at once entered 
the Law School of that institution, but, finding 
the law uncongenial, he gave it up for medicine. 
While a law student, he wrote and published in 
the Boston Advertiser, in 1830, his well-known 
and stirring verses, '‘Old Ironsides,’’ which were 
an effective and popular protest against the pro- 
posed breaking up of the famous frigate Consti- 
tution. After three years in Harvard Medical 
School, Holmes in 1833 sailed for Europe, where 
he studied two years, chiefly in Paris, and on his 
return began the practice of medicine in Boston 
in 1836. The same year witnessed the publica- 
tion of his first volume of poems. In 1838 he 
was appointed to the professorship of anatomy 
at Dartmouth College, a post which he held for 
two years. Thenceforth he passed his life al- 
most wholly in Boston, with which city his 
name became very intimately associated. On 
June 15, 1840, he married Miss Amelia Lee 
Jackson, of Boston. His only important con- 
tribution to medical science was made in 1843, 
when he published his essay on the Contagious- 
ness of Puerperal Fever, though he wrote nu- 
merous other scientific papers. Prom 1847 to 
1882 he was Parkman profe.ssor of anatomy and 
physiology in Harvard Medical School, He was, 
however, not really eminent in his profession. 
His literary gift was marked, and he was less 
renowned in Boston as a practitioner than as a 
writer of very facile, witty verse, collections of 
which appeared from time to time until Before 
the Curfew, the last of them, was published in 
1888. 

Until 1857, however, his reputation was al- 
most wholly local. The establishment in that 
year of the Atlantic Monthly, under the editor- 
ship of Lowell, brought him a national and 
almost world-wide vogue through the serial pub- 
lication in that magazine of The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, which appeared in book form 
in 1858. These delightfully egotistical talks, 
full of brilliant wit and buoyant seriousness, 
essentially of New England and Boston, had had 
their origin in two forgotten essays by Holmes 
in the New England Magazine in 1833. The 
success of The Autocrat was remarkable, and 
Holmes has been likened to almost every famous 
essayist from Montaigne to Lamb. Among or- 
thodox Calvinists of the day the sketches met 
with disfavor, since the ideas and the manner 
were those of an essential rationalist. They 
were followed in the next year by a series 
scarcely less delightful, The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table (pub. 1860 in book form), and 
after a lapse of more than a decade, in 1871-72, 
by the third and last volume of the series, The 
Poet at the Breakfast Table. The Autocrat, 
however, is the best, most original, and most 
popular of the works of Holmes, who is often 
called the "Autocrat.” 

In 1861 Holmes published his first novel, 
Elsie Tenner. Though rather formless and un- 


even in quality and inartistic in method, it is 
interesting and full of power. More common- 
place in idea than Elsie Tenner, but equally in- 
teresting in its delineation, often rather con- 
temptuous, of New England character, was The 
Guardian Angel (1867). In the interval be- 
tween these two novels appeared Songs in Many 
Keys (1861) and Humorous Poems (1865) and 
a volume of prose, Soundings from the Atlantic 
(1863). His remaining literary work contained 
nothing very new or striking. The chief titles 
are: Mechanism in Thought and Morals (1871) ; 
Bongs of Many Seasons (1874); John Lothrop 
Motley (1878), a memoir; The School-Boy 
(1878); The Iron Gate, and Other Poems 
(1880); Pages from an Old Volume of Life 
(1883); Medical Essays (1883); Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1884), a life; A Mortal Antipathy 
(1885), his last novel, inferior to the two for- 
mer; The New Portfolio (1885-86), in the At- 
lantic; Our Hundred Days in Europe (1887), 
an account of a voyage taken with his wife and 
daughter; Before the Guiiew, and Other Poems 
(1888); and Over the Tea-Gups (1890), in the 
vein of The Autocrat. His death occurred in 
his eighty-sixth year, in Boston, Oct. 7, 1894. 

Dr. Holmes was slight in stature and fastidi- 
ous as to his personal appearance. In temper 
he was humane and kindly, particularly gra- 
cious to his numerous correspondents when con- 
fident of their sincerity, and genial in all his 
writing. His social accomplishments were un- 
usual; he is said to have been the best talker 
in Boston. His style, at its best, is the style 
of spoken discourse — flight, intimate, and win- 
ning, but not flippant. His verse, which is 
mainly of an occasional character, such as 
poems read at reunions of his college class or 
scattered throughout the pages of The Autocrat, 
is, like that prose work, sparkling with wit, or 
a graceful compound of gravity and humor. He 
is a prince among writers of vers de sociiti. 
Among the best known of his poems are “Old 
Ironsides,” “The Chambered Nautilus,” “The 
Last Leaf,” “Dorothy Q.,” “The Voiceless,” “The 
Deacon’s Masterpiece; or, the Wonderful One- 
Hoss Shay,” 

Bibliography. Consult J. T. Morse, Life and 
Letters of Holmes, vols. xiv and xv of the Col- 
lected Works; T. W. Higginson, Old Cambridge 
(1899) ; Howells, My Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintance (1899) ; S. M. Crothers, 0. W. 
Holmes (1909). The standard edition of his 
works is the Riverside, in 15 volumes (Boston, 
1892 ) . A complete edition of hi» works in 14 
volumes was published in New York (1913). 

HOLMES, Olives Wendell, Jr. ( 1841- ) . 

An American jurist, son of Dr. 0. W. Holmes. 
He was born in Boston, was educated - at Har- 
vard, served in the Civil War and was three 
times wounded — at Ball’s Bluff, at Antietam, 
and at Fredericksburg. He practiced law in 
Boston, edited the American Law Review (1870— 
73), became professor of law at Harvard in 
1882, and in the same year was appointed a 
member 'of the Massachusetts Supreme Court,, 
of which he became Chief Justice in 1899. In 
1902 he was named to succeed Justice Gray in 
the United States Supreme Court, where his 
profound legal learning, his sound judgment 
and humor, and his gifts of literary expression 
have given him a position of great influence- 
Holmes edited the twelfth edition of Kent’s 
Commentaries and published his own Lowell 
Institute lectures, The Common Law (Boston, 
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1881), a notable contribution to onr legal his- 
tory. He has also published a volume of 
Speeches (Boston, 1913). 

HOLMES, Sherlock. See Doyle, Sis Ab- 

THUS COXAK. 

HOLMES, Theophilus Htotee (1804-80). 
An American soldier, prominent on the Confed- 
erate side in the Civil War. He was born in 
Sampson Co., H. C., graduated at West Point 
in 1829, served in the Florida War and the War 
with Mexico, and at the outbreak of the Civil 
War was acting as superintendent of the gen- 
eral recruiting service, with the rank of major. 

In April, 1861, he resigned his commission in 
the United States army and for a time was 
engaged in organizing the State troops of Horth 
Carolina. He became a brigadier general in the 
Confederate service soon after the secession of 
his State, commanded the Confederates in the 
engagement at Aquia Creek, was promoted to be 
major general, and from September, 1862, to 
March, 1803, was in command of the Trans- 
Mississippi Department, attaining the rank of 
lieutenant general. On July 3, 1863, he made 
an unsuccessful attack on Helena, Ark. In 
1864 his health failed, and he was assigned to 
command the reserve forces in North Carolina. 
After the vrar he retired to his farm near 
Fayetteville, N. C. 

HOLMES, T ( HoaiAs ) Rice ( Edward ) (1855- 
) . A British historian, born in County 
Westmeath, Ireland. He was educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and became a school- 
master, teaching in St. Paul's School from 1886 
to 1909 and then receiving a civil-list pension. 
He wrote an excellent History of the Indian 
Mutiny (1883; 6th ed., 1898) and Four Fa- 
mous Soldiers (1889), but is even better known 
for his studies of Julius Cjesar's campaigns in 
Gaul and Britain — Ocesa'Fs Conquest of Caul 
(1899; 2d ed., 1911), Anoient Britain and the 
Invasions of Julius Ccssar (1907), and an Eng- 
lish version of Caesar’s Commentaries on the 
Gallic War (1908). Parts of the works on 
Caesar’s campaigns in Gaul and Britain were 
translated into German as Casars Feldziige in 
Gallien und Britannien, by W. Schott and Felix 
Rosenberg (Leipzig, 1913). Holmes also edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, Caesar’s Gommen- 
tarii de Bello Galhco (Oxford, 1914). 

HOLMES, William Hexby (1846- ). 

An .^erican anthropologist and archaeologist. 
He was horn near Cadiz, Ohio, and after gradu- 
ating at the McNeely Normal College (1870) 
was assistant on the United States Geological 
Survey (1872-80). During that period he ac- 
companied Dr. P. V, Hayden’s explorations in 
the Rocky Mountain region and superintended 
the survey of the San Juan territory until the 
reorganization of the survey (1880), when he 
was appointed geologist in charge of the de- 
partment of illustrations. He had charge of 
the archaeological explorations of the Bureau of 
Ethnology in 1889-93, in 1894-98 was professor 
of archseologic geology at the University of 
Chicago, from 1898 to 1902 and again after 
1910 was curator of the United States National 
Museum, and was chief of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology from 1902 to 1909. He was 
president of the American Anthropological As- 
sociation, and of the National Society of Fine 
Arts in 1909. In 1905 he became a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences. He edited 
geological publications, including Hayden’s At- 
las of Colorado and the eleventh and twelfth re- 


ports of the Geological Survey, and published; 
Arahceological Studies among the Ancient Cities 
of Mexico (1895); Stone Implements of the 
Potomac-Chesapeake Tideioater Province (1897) ; 
and papers on aboriginal American art. 

HOLMGREN, holm'gran, Alarik Frithioe 
(1831-97). A Swedish physiologist, born in 
Vestra Ny Socken, OstergOtland, and edu 
cated at the University of tlpsala, at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin under Du Bois-Reymond and 
Helmholtz, and under Briicke and Ludwig in 
Vienna. In 1864 he became professor of physi- 
ology at Upsala, the first chair in that subject 
in Sweden, and soon afterward founded a physi- 
ological laboratory. His medical studies were 
mostly in the field of ophthalmology, and he 
was an authority on color blindness; his works 
on this subject, "‘Um den medfodda fdrgblindhe- 
tens diagnostik och teori,” in yordisk medicinsk 
Arkiv ( 1874), and Om farghlindheten i dess for^ 
JidUande till jarnvagstrafiken och sjdvdsenet 
(1877), h^ve been translated into many lan- 
guages. Holmgren was a firm believer in tbe 
hygienic value of Swedish gymnastics. He ed- 
ited the Skandinavisches ArcJiiv fur Pliysiologie 
(1889 to his death, 7 vols.). — ^His wife, AyN 
^Iargreta Tersmeden (1850- ), a strong 

advocate of education, wrote, under the pseu- 
donym Miirta Bolle, the novels Fru Strdhle 
(1894) and Nar Riddar Alf suckar (2 vols., 
1896). — His brother, August E^m Algot 
Holmgren (1829-88), was a naturalist of much 
ability. He wrote: Ichneiimc/nologia Suecica 
(1864) ; Handbok i Zoologi ( 1865-71) ; Om Smd- 
foglame (1869); Om skadeinsekter inomhus 
(1879), besides other works on entomology and 
ornithology. 

HOLMLA, hoFmi-d. A characteristic genus 
of trilobites found in the Lower Cambrian rocks. 
It possesses a eephalon very much like Olenellus, 
but 16 free thoracic segments and a telson that 
is composed of a small plate without apparent 
segmental divisions, while the pleura of the 
thorax end in rounded spines. It occurs in 
Scandinavia and America. 

HOLOCAINE, hOl'o-ka'in. A drug used as a 
local ansesthetic, especially in operations upon 
the eye. It is slightly more’ irritating than 
cocaine, hut has germicidal properties. It has a 
greater effect on inflamed tissues than cocaine 
and does not produce dilatation of the pupil. 
The drug has been employed successfully in 
suppurative conditions of the cornea. 

HOL'OCEPH'ALI (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from 
Gk. oXos, holoSy entire + icetpaX-qy kephale, head). 
A subclass of cartilaginous fishes, including the 
single living family Chimgeridae. The number of 
living genera is small, but in the remote past 
they were a dominant group, numerous in 
species. See Chim.$:ea. 

HOL'^OGRAPH (Lat. holographus, from Gk. 
6\6ypa(hoSf written entirely by the author’s hand, 
from o\os, holoSy entire 4- ypd(f>eiv, graphein, to 
write). A deed or writing wholly in the hand- 
writing of the maker or author. In those coun- 
tries which derive their legal systems mainly 
from the civil, or Roman, law, a holographic 
writing is deemed to prove itself; i.e., proof of 
the handwriting of the person whose instrument 
it purports to be is in itself sufficient to authen- 
ticate the document, without formal attestation 
by subscribing witnesses, notarial seals, and the 
like. This is true of Scotland,^ Quebec, and 
Louisiana, as well as of most continental states. 
In the common-law system, however, of England 
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and America no superior validity attaches to urchins, are the ambulacral feet, of which there 
lolographic writings, and they require the same are sometimes five double rows, while some- 
‘orinal attestation and the same proof of valid- times they are distributed over the whole surface 
ty as other writings. See Evidence; Hand- of the body; but some of the species have the 
5VEITING, and the authorities there cited. feet developed only on the ventral side, and the 

HOIiOPTTGHIIJS, horop-tlk'i-us (Neo-Lat., body then presents an upper and an under sur- 
;rom Gk. oXos, holos^ entire 4* tttvxv, ptyche, face. When the feet are furnished with suckers 
fTTiil, ptyw, fold). A genus of fossil ganoid fish and are very extensible, they are called pedicels; 
)f the order Crossopterygii, remains of which but when they end in a blunt point and their 
ire found commonly in the Catskill sandstones function seems to be chiefly respiratory, or to 
3 f ISTorth America and in the Old Ked Sand- serve as organs of touch, they are called papillae, 
stone of the British Devonian system. Some of Sometimes all the feet are pedicels; sometimes 
bhe species were 30 inches long, with rounded there are pedicels on the ventral side and papillae 
tapering bodies and heterocercal tails. There on the dorsal; rarely all the feet are papillae, 
ire two dorsal fins, a pair of long, stout, pointed In two families the feet are completely wanting, 
pectoral fins, and short pelvic and anal fins. The The radiate structure is apparent at the 
body was covered with large, rounded (cycloid) mouth, which is surrounded with tentacles, in 
scales, the surfaces of which are marked hy number frequently a multiple of five, exhibiting 
prominent ridges of ganoin, a structureless considerable variety of form and capable of 
enamel. These scales, of gray or bluish-white being more or less retracted. These tentacles 
eolor and 1 to 3 inches in diameter, are very vary in number from 8 to 30, but 10, 12, 15, and 
abundant in some parts of the Catskill forma- 20 are the usual numbers. They are very rarely 
tion in New York and Pennsylvania. See Cats- short, simple, and unbranched; generally they 
KELL Poem ATiON ; Devonian System; Ganoidei; are provided with branches, which may be ar- 
PossiL. ranged along the sides, clustered at the top, or 

JIOLOSTEI, hol-6s'te-i (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., irregularly scattered. The tentacles are very 
from Gk. oXos, holos, entire -f* ocreov, osteon^ sensitive and are the most important sense or- 
bone) . A group of bony ganoids, embracing the gans of the animal ; upon them are occasionally 
^rpikes and bowfins. See Gae; Bowfin. found special sense cups, supposed to be olfac- 

HOL'OTHTT^HIAN (from Lat. holothurium^ tory, or there may be at the base pigment eyes 
3rk. 6\o$o6pior, water polyp; probably from oXo?, or positional organs. The nervous system is 
holos, entire + &ovptos, thourios, dovpos, thouros, perfectly radiate in structure and very simple in 
impetuous). An echinoderm of the class Hoi- organization. The mouth opens into an ali- 
^thuroidea, easily recognized by the soft body, mentary canal, usually much longer than the 

generally wormlike body and therefore more or less looped or coiled, 
form, and circle of An (esophagus, stomach, intestine, and 'cloaca 
tentacles about the can usually be distinguished. Arising from the 
mouth. The madre- cloaca, there are often two irregularly branched 
poric plate is inter- organs, known as the respiratory trees. These 
nal. Sea cucumber, are hollow, very thin-walled, and capable of 
sea squirt, and sea containing a great deal of water, which they 
slug are some of the receive through the anus. They are excretory 
popular names of and perhaps respiratory in function. In many 
these animals, whose species there arise from the wall of the cloaca, 
dried bodies form and extend into the body cavity of the animal, 
the Oriental trepang numerous glandular tubules, known as Cuvier’s 
(q.v.). The class organs. These can be ejected from the anus 
have not the cover- as long, sticlcy threads, and thus seem to be 
ing of calcareous protective. The blood system is well developed 
plates characteristic in most holothurians, especially along the intes- 
of the more typical tine. In those forms which have a respiratory 
Eehinodermata, hut tree one branch of it is often closely bound up 
a tough, leathery, with a network of blood vessels, arising from 
muscular integu- the principal vessel on the intestine. The sexes 
ment, in some genera are generally separate, hermaphrodite forms be- 
strengthened by mi- ing quite unusual ; but there is no external dif- 
nute or rather large ference between male and female, save in a very 
calcareous plates or few forms. The eggs are generally thrown out 
hooks, very irritable into the water, where they are fertilized ; but 
and capable of great several viviparous forms are known, in which 
distention and con- the eggs fall into the body cavity of the mother, 
traction. Some of and the young develop there. In such cases the 
them are almost development is direct, but in species whose eggs 
globose, some truly develop in the water the young assume a pecul- 
wormlike; but the iar larval form, known slb the (luricularia, from 
HOLOTHURiAN. samc individual is which the adults develop by a more or less com- 

{Pentacta frondosa.) often capable of ex- plicated metamorphosis. Several cases are 

tending itself to known of female holothurians which brood their 
everal times the length which it has in a state eggs and care for the young, 
f repose. In locomotion the body is extended The holothurians are capable of the most ex- 
nd contracted as in the annelids, and in the traordinary regeneration of parts, even of the 
podous forms this is the only means of loco- most important organs. In direct relation with 
action, except such aid as is given by the this is their curious and noteworthy habit of 
entacles. In the pedate forms the principal evisceration. Many species when alarmed or 
rgans of locomotion, as in starfishes and sea irritated expel from the anal opening (or less 
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commonl}" the mouth) the viscera, either wholly 
or in part. They thus lose their entire diges- 
tive, reproductive, respiratory, and excretory 
systems and a large part of the blood system; 
but if not disturbed further, they will in the 
course of a few weeks replace all they lost with 
an entirely new set. 

Holothurians are found in ail seas, but par- 
ticularly abound in the West Indies and between 
Asia and Australia. The largest American spe- 
cies is EoJothuria florida^ui, wliich abounds just 
below low-w'ater mark on the Florida reefs. An- 
other large one, Oucumnria fronclosa, inhabiting 
the ISTorth Atlantic and probably circumpolar, 
is about a foot in length and is yellowish brown. 
Many of the tropical species exhibit attractive 
colors and are among the creatures which make 
the bottom of the sea, particularly among coial 
reefs and islands, extraordinarily interesting. 

The holothurians (Holothiiroidea) are classi- 


^lade School, University College, London, and 
for two years in Italy. On his return he was 
Legros’s assistant for four years. He was the 
hrst keeper of the National Gallery of British 
Art (Tate Gallery) and in 1900 became director 
■of the National Gallery. He was knighted in 
1903. His best-known etchings are the *'Monte 
Olivette” series, the "Tearus” series, and the 
"‘Eve” series. He frequently exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colors, and the Royal Society of 
Painter Etchers. His book on Michel Xngelo 
(London, 1903) is a scholarly production. 

HOLST, hoist, Haxs Peter (1811-93). A 
Danish poet and novelist, born of humble par- 
ents at Copenhagen. From 1ST5 until Ms death 
he was dramaturgist for the Royal Theatre, 
Copenhagen, His first work to attract attention 
was a memorial poem on the death of Frederick 
VI (1S39). This was followed by Vde og 


fied in two orders according to the point of 
origin of the tentacles. In the 
Actinopoda they arise from the 
radial vessels of the water-vascu- 
lar system, while in the Paracti- 
nopoda they arise from the cireum- a ^ 
oval ring. The Actinopoda include 
more tlian five-sixths of the spe- 
cies and are grouped in five very 
distinct families. Of these, the 
Elasipoda are the most remark- 
able. They are all deep-sea forms 




Hjemme, prose and verse (1843), and Den lille 
Eornhlccser (1849; 9th ed., 
^ 1902), a collection of patriotic 

poems. He also wrote a number 
of plays, vaudevilles, and novels, 
and translated Mitch Ado about 
Kotli'ing (1880) His Udvalgte 
Skrifter, in 6 vols., appeared in 
[ I ' '\ 18S7-S8. Consult T. Anentzen, 

[ jTit'i Danske Digtere i det 19 Aar- 

Jiundrede (Copenhagen, 1864). 

HOLST, hoist, Hermann Ed- 
UAED VON (1841-1904). A Ger- 
man American historian and edu- 
cator, born at Fellin in Livonia, 
of German parentage. He studied 
at Dorpat from 1860 to 1863 
and at Heidelberg from 1863 to 
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Petersburg in 1866, but was ex- 
cluded from the Russian doniin- 


and occur in all parts of the world. Many of 
them assume the most grotesque shapes, and 
some reach a large size. Tlie Paractinopoda are 
all footless forms, of a single family. The best- 
knorni genus is Synapta containing more than 
50 species, foimd in all parts of the world. Over 
600 species of holothurians are known, varying 
in size from those ^/2 inch long up to certain 
tropical species 2 or even 3 feet in length. The 
colors vary from white, or almost transparent, 
to jet black; but as a rule the colors are more 
or less in correspondence with the bottom on 
which the animal lives. They chiefly feed on 
Foraniinifera. Their movements are generally 
very sluggish, and they seem to have few ene- 
mies. All are harmless ; but the only ones of any 
use to man are the larger forms, from which 
beehe de mer, or trepang, a great delicacy with 
the Chinese, is prepared. 

Consult: Lamport, Die SeeiraJzen (Wiesbaden, 

1885) ; Ludwig, “Die Seewalzen,” in Broun, 
Klassen und Ordnungen des TierreicJis: EcJiino- 
dermen, vol. i (Berlin, 1SS9-92), a standard 
work on holothurians; one of the best works in 
English is Theel, ^Tteport on the Holothuroidea,” 
in Challenger Reports: Zoology , vol. iv, part 
xiii, and vol. xiv, part xxxix (London, 1882 and 

1886) ; Bather and others, “Eehinoderma,” in 
LankesteHs Treatise on Zoology (ib., 1900). 

HOL'OTHHBOFBEA. A class of echino- 
derms. See Echinodeemata; .Holothttrian.' 

HOLBOYB, hoFroid, Sir Charles (1861- 
). An English painter and etcher, born at 
Leeds- He studied under Legros (q.v.) at the 


ions in the following year for publishing a pam- 
phlet of wiiich the Russian government disap- 
proved, and emigrated to America. Settling in 
New York, he was an assistant editor of Schemas 
Deu tsch-am erik ani seh es K on versa tions-L exikon. 
He returned to Germany, was professor of his- 
tory in the University of Strassburg from 1872 
to 1874 and in the University of Freiburg from 
1874 to 1892, visited America in 1878-79 and in 
1884 served for a number of years in the Baden 
Diet, for the last two sessions as vice president, 
and in 1892 became head of the department of 
history in the newly founded University of Chi- 
cago. In 1900 ill health compelled his retire- 
ment, and he returned to his home in Freiburg. 
Von Holst’s works are almost altogether on 
American topics. The chief defect in Von Holst’s 
studies in American history is found in the 
fact that he regards the slavery question as 
dominant to the exclusion of all others. His 
Verfassung und Demokratie der Vereinlgten 
Staaten von Amerika (5 vols., 1873-91; Eng. 
trans. by Lalor and Mason, The Constitutional 
and Political History of the United States, 8 
vols., 1877-92) is his best-known work and con- 
tains a remarkably able presentation of the 
Federalist and antislavery view of American 
political history, hlore than half of it is de- 
voted to the decade 1850-60. Among his other 
publications are: Das Staatsreoht der Tereinig- 
ten Staaten von Amerika (1885; Eng. trans., 
The Constitutional Law of the United States of 
America, 1887) ; John G. Calhoun, in the 
“American statesmen Series” (1882) ; John 
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Brown (1888) , The French Revolution Tested 
hy Miraheau^s Caieer (1894) Consult Hart, 
‘‘Hermann von Holst/^ in the Political Science 
Quwf telly, vol v (New York, 1890), and the 
Nation, vol Isxviii (iK, 1904) 

HOLSTBIH, hoFstin Foimeily a duchy be- 
longzng to Denmark, and at the same time a 
member of the Holy Homan Empire and of the 
Germanic Confederation (Map Geimany, 0 1) 
In 1864, after Schleswig and Holstein had been 
wrested from Denmark, Holstein was placed m 
the care of Austria (Germany taking Schleswig) 
It was ceded in 1866 to Prussia at the end of 
the Austrian War and now forms the southern 
part of the Piovmce of Schleswig-Holstein (qv ) 

HOLSTEIN", or Holstein-FrieSIAit A breed 
of dairy cattle See Cattle 

HOLSTEIN, Friedrich VON (1837-1909) A 
German diplomat and statesman, born in 
Schwedt Entering the diplomatic service, he 
held minor appointments at St Petersburg, Rio 
de Janeiro, London, Washington, Florence, and 
Pans until 1876, when he was recalled to Ger- 
many to take charge of the political department 
of the Foreign Office When Bismarck was dis- 
missed in 1890, Holstein was retained by Count 
Caprivi in the Foreign Office, where his influ- 
ence practically shaped the German foreign pol- 
icy He was largely responsible for the German 
seizure of Kiaochau ( q v ) , China The Em- 
peror William II’ s visit to Tangier was the 
result of his advice , but the later proceedings in 
the Morocco crisis did not meet with his ap- 
proval, and the disregard of his protests led to 
his retirement in 1900 Von Holstein was little 
heard of hy the general public, but his influence 
in international affairs was very gieat 

HOLSTEIN-GOTTORP, got'tOrp See Ol- 
denburg, House of 

HOLSTON (hoPstun) RIVER. One of the 
two rivers, the French Bioad (qv ) being the 
other, which unite 4% miles east of Knoxville, 
Tenn , to form the Tennessee River It is formed 
by the junction of its Noith and South forks, 
about 1 mile below Kingsport, Sullivan Go , 
Tenn From this point it flows in a generally 
southwesterly direction, its course to its conflu- 
ence with the French Broad measuring 141% 
miles During rain tides it is navigable foT 
about 50 miles for light-draft vessels The fall 
of the river from its forks to its mouth is 
about 361 feet 

HOLT, Hamilton (1872- ). An Amer- 

ican editor He was born in Brooklyn, N Y, 
graduated from Yale University in 1894, and 
studied at Columbia University in 1894-97 
He was managing editor of the Ind^endent 
from 1897 to 1913, for some months was editor 
and owner, and in 1914 became editor alone. 
In 1912 he lectured at the School of Journalism, 
Columbia University Widely known as a lec- 
turer on international peace, as an advocate of 
simplified spelling, as a reformer of municipal 
government, and as a worker for improved 
social and labor conditions, he was chosen a 
trustee of the American College for Girls at 
Constantinople, and a member of the executive 
committee of the International Conciliation So- 
ciety While visiting Japan m 1912, he was 
decorated hy the Mikado with the order (third 
class) of the Sacred Treasure He is author of 
Tlnd/iatingmshed Americans (1906) and Com- 
meroialism and Journalism (1909) 

HOLT, Henry (1840- ) An American 

author and publisher, born in Baltimore, Md. 


He graduated from Yale University in 1862 
and from Columbia Law School in 1864 and re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL D f i om the 
University of Vermont in 1901 Associated 
with G P Putnam in the publishing business 
beginning in 1863, in 1873 he became president 
of Henry Holt and Company, publishers in 
New York City At vaiious times he lectured 
at Yale, Columbia, and the University of Ver- 
mont He served as a member of the first 
executive committee of the Simplified Spelling 
Board, and as first chairman of the New York 
University Settlement Society In 1913 he 
founded and undertook the editoiship of the 
Unpopular Review, a quaiteily magazine of 
high liteiary quality, containing contributions 
of a seiious nature and in lighter vein by tern' 
porarily anonymous writeis He is author of 
Calmite — Man and Natme (1892, 6th ed, 
1900), Talks on Civics (1901) , Stwmsee — Man 
and Man (1905, 3d ed , 1906), On the Civic 
Relations ( 1907 ) , On the Cosmic Relations 
(1914) 

HOLT, Sir John (1642-1710). An English 
jurist, born at Thame, Oxfoidshire, Dec 30, 
1642 After receiving his education at Oriel 
College, Oxford, he was called to the bar (1663) 
from Gray's Inn He soon displayed a decided 
talent for law and became an able advocate, 
well versed in the constitutional law of Eng- 
land. In 1686-86 he was Recorder of London 
and about this time was appointed sergeant at 
law and king’s sergeant He fell into disfavor 
with King James IT because of a decision favor- 
ing liberal government, but the ability which 
he displayed m the Convention Parliament 
raised him so high in the estimation of the 
Prince of Orange that, upon the accession of the 
latter to the English throne, Holt was made 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench As a 
judge, he was noted for the fairness and even 
kindness with which he treated accused persons 
and for his opposition to prosecutions for witch- 
craft He was also opposed to standing armies 
and to the use of militaiy power foi the preser- 
vation of domestic peace In 1694 he stoutly 
maintained liis prerogative when assailed by the 
House of Lords, and seven years later lie was 
equally firm in a clash with the House of Com- 
mons He died in London, March 5, 1710 Con- 
sult Report of all the Cases Determined hy Sir 
John Holt, Kt., from 1688 to 1^10, etc (in the 
Savoy, 1738) , Repot t of Cases Argued, etc , in 
B[anco] R[egmce] in the Time of Queen Anne 
(lb, 1737), Foss, Judges of England with 
Sketches of their Lives, etc (London, 1848-64) , 
Burnet, History of my own Time (6 vols, Lon- 
don, 1838) 

HOLT^ Joseph (1807-94) An American 
jurist, born in Breckinridge Co, Ky, and edu- 
cated at St Joseph’s College and Centre Col- 
lie in the same State He studied law, prac- 
ticed in Elizabethtown, then in Louisville, lived 
for a time after 1835 in Mississippi, where he 
contested several suits with Sergeant S Pren- 
tiss, among them the case as to the ownership 
of some public land, claimed by the heirs of 
Newit Vick, for whom Prentiss was counsel He 
attracted attention as politician and orator by 
his defense of R M Johnson in the Democratic 
National Convention in this same year (1836) 
He was a strong supporter of Buchanan in 1856 
and was appointed by him Commissioner of 
Patents m the following year In 1859 he be- 
came Postmaster-General and in I860 succeeded 
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Floyd as Secretary of War A Douglas Demo- 
crat before the war, he heartily suppoited the 
Union and in 1862 became Judge Advocate and 
two yea IS later Judge- Advocate-Geneial As 
head of the department of militaiy justice, he 
conducted the trial of Pitz John Porter and 
that of Lincoln’s assassins He was brevetted 
major general in 1865 and retired 10 yeais 
later 

HOLT, L(ijtiier) Emmett (1855- ) An 

American physician He was hoin at Webster, 
N Y, and graduated fiom the Univeisity of 
Hochester m 1875 and from the College of Phv- 
sicians and Surgeons (Columbia) in ISSO He 
was professor of the diseases of childien at the 
New York Polyclinic from 1S90 to 1901 and 
thereafter at the College of Physicians and 
Suigeons He became also attending physician 
to the Babies Hospital and the New York 
Foundling Hospital, and a member of the hoard 
of directors, and secretary, of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research Besides special 
articles on the diseases of children, he is author 
of The Care and Feeding of Ghild^ien (1894, 7th 
ed, rev, 1914) and Diseases of Infancy and 
Childhood (1806,* 6th ed, rev, 1911) 

HOLTEI, hol'ti, Harl von (1798-1880) A 
German poet, dramatist, and novelist, born in 
Breslau He took part in the campaign of 1815, 
studied law, and then, at the age of 21, went on 
the stage In 1821 he married an actress, Luise 
Rogee, and after acting as seeietary and drama- 
turgist to the Bieslau Theatre for two years 
went to Berlin with his wufe (engaged at the 
Court Theatre there) and wrote the very suc- 
cessful plays. Die Wiener in Betlm and Die 
Berliner in Wien Soon after his first wife died 
(1825), he man led Julie Holzbecher (1809-39), 
a clever comedienne In 1833 he leturned to 
the stage and toured with hxs wife, wntmg for 
this purpose Loiheeihaum itnd Bettelstal and 
Shahespeare m der Heimat (1840) He died at 
Breslau in the cloister of the Brothers of Char- 
ity The best of his productions is his Sahle- 
sische Gedichte (22d ed, 1905), lyiics in the 
Silesian dialect Holtei’s collected plays are 
contained m the Theater (1867) Besides his 
plays, operettas, and lyiics, Holtei wrote many 
novels, among which mention should be made 
of Die Yagahunden (4 vols, 8th ed, 1894), 
Christian Lammfell (5 vols, 4th ed, 1878), 
ifollesse ohlige (2d ed, 1862), and others col- 
lected in Brzahlende Bchriften (1861-66), and 
sketches and criticisms Consult the excellent 
autobiographical work Vterztg Jahre (8 vols, 
Berlin, 1843-50) , Kurnik, Karl von Holtei, ein 
Lehenshild (Breslau, 1880} , Otto Storeh, Karl 
von Holtei (Waldenburg, 1898) , P Lmdau, 
Holteis Romane (Berlin, 1904) 

HOLTHAITSEN, hDlt'^hou'zen, Ferdinand 
(Karl Wbnnemajb) (1860- ) A German 

philologist, born in Soest, Westphalia He was 
educated at Leipzig, Heidelberg, Jena, and Ber- 
lin, became lecturer at Heidelberg m 1885 and 
at Gottingen in 1887, was made professor at 
Giessen m 1892, taught Germanics in Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, in 1893-1900, and then became 
professor of English philology at Kiel, where 
he edited the Kieler Stndien mi engUsohen Fhu 
lolcgie He edited many Old English and Middle 
English texts, Hmeloh (1901, 2d ed, 1910), 
Beoimlf (1905, 3d ed , 1912), Cynewulfs Elene 
(1905, 2d ed , 1910), etc , and published Studien 
m/r Thidrekssaga (1884), Boester Mundart 
(1886), Altislandisches Elementarhuch (1895), 
VoL XI.— 20 


Altislandisches Lesehiich (1896), YltsachsiSGhes 
Elementarhucli (1899), and a revised edition of 
Grem’s Bpr achsehatz (1912 et seq ) 

HOLTON, lioPtun A city and the county 
seat of Jackson Co, Kans, SO miles noith of 
Topeka, on the Union Pacific, the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific, and the Missouri Pacific 
railroads (Map Kansas G 4) It is the com- 
meicial centre for a stock-raising and farming 
region and has a rat-tiap factory, bottling 
works, quilting factory, and fiuit nuisery 
Campbell College was established here in 1882 
Settled m 1859, Holton was incorporated in 
1870 and adopted the commission form of gov- 
einment in 1912 The city owns its watei works 
and electiie-liglit plant Pop, 1900, 3082, 1910, 
2842 

HOLTON, Lxjthee Hamilton (1817-80) A 
Canadian statesman He was born in South 
Leeds, Ontaiio, and when nine yeais old was 
’‘taken by his parents to Montreal Theie he 
became a clerk (1830), and latex a paitner, in 
the city^s leading forwarding house After 1846, 
when the repeal of the Coin Laws (qv ) de- 
prived the British American colonies of preferen- 
tial treatment, Holton was one of the piomment 
signers of the manifesto of 1849, wduch favored 
annexation to the United States He was an 
advanced fiee tiadei and one of the founders of 
Le Paitie Rouge (see Political Parties, Can- 
ada) In 185-1^57 he represented the city of 
Montreal in the Canada Legislative Assembly, 
and in 1802-63 he was a member of the Canada 
Legislative Council {at that time elective) for 
the Victoiia Division For part of 1863 he was 
Commissioner of Public Works in the short- 
lived Brown-Dorion admimsti ation and m 1863- 
64 Minister of Finance in the Macdonald-Dorion 
cabinet He opposed Canadian confederation 
and the coalition cabinet organized to facilitate 
it (see Brown, George) Elected m 1867 to 
the first Dominion Parliament, he remained a 
member of that body until his death. 

HOLTY, hM'tl, Ludwig Heinrich Christoph 
(1748-76) A popular German poet, horn at 
Manensee, the son of a country parson He 
studied theology at Gottingen (1769), fell m 
there vrith Burgei, Voss, and the Stolhergs, and 
assisted in founding the patriotic poetic league 
of the Eainbimd He was naturally sentimental 
and dwelt, though not morbidly, on death, na- 
ture, and solitude, showing the influence of 
Rousseau and especially of the Eight Thoughts 
of Young Occasionally there is also a joyous 
or even a playful strain, but it is with harmoni- 
ous melancholy that he is associated m the 
popular mind In some of his odes he surpassed 
his teacher, Klop stock (qv). A few of his 
poems are known wherever German is sung 
Holty’s Worhs were collected in 1789, his com- 
plete works appeared in 1882 There is a life 
by Ruete (Guben, 1883), and biographies in 
the critical editions by Voss (Hamburg, 1835), 
Voigt (Hanover, 1858), and Halm (Leipzig, 
1870). 

HOLTZ, holts, Wilhelm (1836- ) A 

German physicist He was born at Saatel, near 
Barth, in Pomerania, and studied physics and 
other sciences at Berlin, Dijon, and Edinburgh 
He invented the electrical machine which bears 
his name (see Electrical Machine) in 1865 
and engaged in many researches, particularly in 
electricity, but his health forced him to give 
up scientific investigations for a number of 
yeaTS. lu 1877 he became assistant in the 
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physical laboratory of Gieifawald, where in 1881 
he was made privatdocent and three years latei 
professor He is the authoi of many papers on 
electricity published in the scientific journals 
and of two volumes on lightning protection, 
Uehet Tlieone, Anlage md Piivfung der Bhtsi' 
ahleiiei (1878) and Uehei die Zunahme der 
IBhtzgefalir und ^hfe ve? muthlicJiGfi TJtsachen 
(1880) 

HOLTZEnBOBEE, h61ts'en‘dDif, Ekanz von 
(1820'”89) A German jurist He was born 
in Vietmannsdorf, Piussia, studied law at Bei- 
lin, Heidelberg, and Bonn, became piofe&sor of 
jurisprudence at Berlin in 1860 and held the 
same piofessorship at Munich from 1873 until 
his death He strove especially to coirect the 
criminal law, to abolish the death penalty, and 
to impiove the condition of penal institutions 
He was inteiested and active in the Protestant 
Union, in the Berlin People’s Kitchens, and m 
the reform of female labor, and he was con- 
sidered an autlioiity on international law 
Among his works are Franzosisohe Reoht^isu- 
stiinde (1859) , Die Reform der ^taatsamualt- 
schaft m Deutschland (1864), Die P^inzipien 
der Pohtijc (2d ed, 1879) , Wesen und Wert der 
offentlichen Meiming (2d ed, 1880), Das Vet- 
hrechen des Mordes und die Todesstrafe (1874) 
He edited AUgemeine deutsche Sti aft eohtssseitung 
(1861-74), the JSncyldopadie der Reohtsmssen- 
schaft (1880-90), a series of manuals on Ger- 
man law (1871’-89), and, with Virchow, the 
Bammlung gemeimetstandlicher uissensGliaft- 
Ucher Vortrage (1866 et seq ) Consult Stoerk, 
Fran& von Holtsiendorjf (Hamburg, 1880) 

HOLTZEHBOBPP, Henning von (1853- 
) A German naval ofiScei, bom in Berlin 
He enteied the marine m 1869 and served 
through the different grades < In 1895-96 he 
commanded the ciuiser Princess Wilhelm in the 
Par East, where he was again stationed m 
1899-1901 in command of the Kurfurst Fiie- 
drwh Wilhelm Heturnmg to Germany, he be- 
came chief inspector of docks at Danzig in 1901, 
was promoted second admiral in 1902, reai 
admiral in 1904, vice admiial in 1907, and 
admiral in 1910, and was chief of the first 
squadron of the sea fleet m 1906 and of the 
entire fleet in 1910 He retired from active 
service early in 1913 and in June of that year 
became a member of the House of Lords 

HOLTZ lilACHOTE See Eeectbical Ma- 
chine 

HOLTZiyCAHH, holts'mdn, Adolf (1810-70), 
A -German philologist, born at Karlsruhe He 
studied theology at Berlin and Halle and was 
for a short time vicar at Kandern In 1832 he 
renewed his studies at Munich under Franck 
and later at Pans under Burnouf and made a 
specialty of old Germanic dialects and Sanskrit 
His works are of unequal value In 1852 he was 
made professor of German and Sanskrit at 
Heidelberg, where he died His woiks are in 
Indian philology, TJeber den gmeohisohen Ur- 
sprung des mdischen Tierhreises (1841) and the 
translations Rama^ana (last ed, 1843), Jndisohe 
Bagen (1845-47)3 in Germanics, Kelten und 
Qermamn (1855), an attempt to identify the 
two peoples, Untersuchungen uher das Nihe- 
lungenUed (1854) and Das Nihelungenhed 
(1807), both attacking Laehmann^s theoiy of 
the composite authorship of the poem and re- 
newing the question, Holtzmann's view being 
that such epics as the Nihelungenlied and the 
Uias weie not synthetic products but remnants 


of gieatei and moie complete woiks, the much 
more important giammaiical woiks, the edition 
of Isidoiua (1836), Uehei den Umlaut (1843), 
Ueher den Ahlaui (1844), AUdcutschc Gtam- 
matih (uncompleted, 1870-75), and the posthu- 
mous works, Oet maniscJie Xitel tumet mit Teatt, 
TJehmsetsung und EtUayung von Tacitus Oer- 
mama (1873) and Deutsche Mgtliologw (1874) 
Consult neeiologies m Get mania, vol xvi (Vi- 
enna, 1871), and Zeitschrift fut deutsche Phi- 
lologie, vol in (Halle, 1871) 

HOLTZMAlUKT, Heinkich Julius (1832- 
1910) A Geiman Protestant theologian, born 
at Kailsruhe Educated at Beilin, he was ap- 
pointed piofessoi of theology at Heidelbeig in 
1865 and at Strasshurg in 1874 He became 
especially known for his exegetical and ciitical 
works on the New Testament Tlieae include 
Die sgnoptischen EvangeUen, thi U'tspiung und 
grschiohtliGhcr Ghayahter (1863), Kiitih der 
^ Ephes&y- und Kolosserbriefe (1872), Die Pas- 
toialbriefe (1880) , Leooikon fm Thcologie und 
Kirchemcesen (1882, 3d ed, 1895), with 
Zopflel, Lelithuch der liistorischlt itisclicn Ein- 
leitung in das neue Testament (1885, 3d ed, 
1892), Handlommentar mm neuen Testament 
(1889-90, later editions), with Lipsiua, Sclimie- 
del, and Von Soden, heliihuGh deif neutestament- 
Itohen Theologie (2 vols , 1897), Die Bnbsie- 
hung des neuen Testaments (1904), Das mes- 
siamsehe Bewusstsein Jesu (1907) 

HOLTZMANN, Oskae (1859- ) A Ger- 

man New Testament critic, bom in Stuttgait, 
where his fatlier was director of the Eoyal 
Polytechnic He was educated at the univer- 
sities of Strassbuig, Gottingen, and Giessen and 
in the theological seminal y at Friedherg, 
preached for a year and taught in socondaiy 
schools and m 1890 became professor of New 
Testament exegesis at the Univeisity of Giessen 
He taught in the Giessen Gymnasium also 
Probably his most important work is the valu- 
able E eutestamentholie Zeitgcsohichte (2d ed, 
1906) He published, besides, Das Johannes- 
evangelmm untei'sueht und eihlart (1887) , Das 
Ends des ^udischen Btaatslebens und die Ent- 
atehung des Christentums (1888), Chyisthild 
der Gesohichte und Ghnsthild der Dogmatik 
(1890) , Jesus Chrtstus und das Gemeinschafts- 
lehen des Mensohen (1803) , Lehen Jesu (1901, 
Eng tians, 1904), Judiscke BehriftgeJehisam- 
keit mr Z&it Jesu (1901) , Das MessvashGwiisst- 
sem Jesu (1902), War Jesus Ekstatiher^ 
(1903), Das oliristliche Gottesglaube (1905), 
Chris tua (1907) , and, with Beer, the text, with 
translation and commentary, of the Mishna 
(1912 et seq ) 

HOLUB, hd'lup, Emil ( 1847-1902 ) An Afi i- 
can explorei, born at Holitz in Bohemia He 
studied medicine and natural science at the 
University of Prague and then, in 1872, went to 
South Africa He lived for a time m the 
diamond fields as a surgeon, but oaily in 1873 
made a journey through the southern Bantu 
countries and in the fall a second to the Tians- 
vaal and the lands to the north In 1876 he 
succeeded in reaching the Zambezi and the Vic- 
toria Palls and brought back with him a rich 
natural science and ethnological collection, 
which he divided among vaiious European in- 
stitutions In 1883, accompanied by his wife, 
he started from Cape Town with the intention 
of traversing the entiie length of the African 
continent to Egypt He had accomplished 
scarcely one-third of the journey, however, when 
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he was attacked by hostile tiibesmen on the 
Kafue, a northern tiibutary of the Zambezi, 
and only aftei a desperate stiuggle was he able 
to wm his way back to civilization Fortunately 
he was able to save the large collection which 
he had gathered, and this, after it had been 
exhibited in Vienna and Prague, he divided 
among a number of museums He died from 
the effects of malaria acquned during liis ex- 
ploiations His publications include The Vic- 
toua Falls (1879), Sieben Jahre in Sudaftila 
(1S80"81, trans by Ellen E Fiewer as Scten 
Tears m Sotith Afiica, 2d ed , ISSl) , Yon cler 
Kapstadt ms Land dei MaschuKulumhe (2 vols , 
1888-90) 

HOLY ALLIANCE A league formed after 
the fall of Napoleon, at the instance of Alex- 
ander I of Paissia, by the soveieigns of Russia, 
Austiia, and Piussia, nominally to regulate the 
relations of the states of Chiistendom h\ the 
piineiples of Christian chanty As it foimed 
itself in the mmd of Alexander it was the 
scheme of a pietistic idealist, hut it was utilized 
by Metternich as an instrument of his reaction- 
ary policy The document was diawn up by 
Alexander and w'-as signed by the three ruleis 
at Pans in September, 1815 In addition to 
the oiiginal signatories, Naples, Sardinia, 
France, and Spam acceded to the treaty, and 
it received the commendation, though not the 
signature, of the Prince Regent of Great Biit- 
am It was formally made public in the Fiank- 
fort Joiitnaly Feb 2, 1816 Metternich, who 
privately sneered at the treaty, used it as the 
basis for the conferences of Troppau and Lay- 
bach and the congresses of Karlsbad and Ve- 
rona, which were intended to unite the Powers 
m support of absolutism everywhere It was 
in the name of the Holy Alliance that Austria, 
m 1821, ciuslied the i evolutions m Naples and 
Piedmont and that France, in 1823, restored 
absolutism m Spain Apait from this use of 
it, as one writei has said, one of the princes 
who adhered to the Holy Alliance, with the 
single exception of Alexander himself, ever took 
it scnously ” Meaningless in itself, it soon 
ceased to have anv importance, especially wdien 
both France and England refused to give it any 
support 

The text of the covenant is as follows 

“In the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible 
Trinity Holy Alliance of Sovereigns of Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia, Their Majesties the 
Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, and 
the Emperor of Russia, having . acquired the 
intimate conviction of the necessity of settling 
the steps to be obseived by the Powers, in 
their reciprocal relations, upon the sublime 
truths which the Holy Religion of Our Saviour 
teaches They solemnly declare that the present 
Act has no other object than to publish, m the 
face of the whole world, their fixed resolution, 
both m the administration of their respective 
States, and in their political lelations with 
every other government, to take for their sole 
guide the precepts of that Holy Religion, namely, 
the precepts of Justice, Christian Charity, and 
Peace Art I The three contracting 
Monarchs will lemain united by the bonds of a 
true and indissoluble fraternity, and, consider- 
ing each other as fellow countrymen, they will, 
on“ all occasions and in all places, lend each 
other aid and assistance, and, regaidmg them- 
selves toward their subjects and armies as 
fathers of families, they will lead them, m the 


same spirit of frateimtj with winch they aie 
animated, to piotect Religion, Peace, and Jus- 
tice Ait 11 In consequence, the sole pixnciple 
of action, wliethei between the said Govern- 
ments or between their Subjects, shall he that 
of doing each otlier leciprocal seiviee, and 
to consider themselves all as membeis of one 
and the same Chiistian nation, the three allied 
Princes looking 6n themselves as merely dele- 
gated by Providence to govern three bianclips 
of the One famih, namely, Austiia Prussia, and 
Russia, thus confessing that the Chiibtian woild, 
of which tliei and their people foini a part, has 
in leality no othei Sovereign than Him to whom 
alone power really belongs , Art HI, All 
the Powders who shall choose solemnly to avow 
the sacred piinciples which have dictated the 
piesent Act will be received with equal 
aidor and affection into this Holv Alliance 
Done in triplicate and signed at Pans, the year 
of grace 1815, 14/26th Septembei ’’ 

Perhaps the most notewoitliy development 
fiom the Holy Alliance came from the attempt 
to extend its" operation to the New- World by 
the coercion of Spam's revolted colonies Geoige 
Canning ( q v ) , on behalf of England, opposed 
this at the Congress of Verona, and the threat- 
ened invasion of American autonomy, together 
with the proposed colonization of the Pacific 
coast of North Ameiica by Russia, the leadei 
in the Alliance, brought from the government 
of the United States the famous declaration of 
American policy known as the Monioe Doctiine 
(qv ) For accounts of the Holy Alliance and 
its bearing upon contemporaneous history, con- 
sult the histone'^ of the time and the biogra- 
phies of leading persons connected wuth it For 
its bearing on American history, the John 
Quincy Adams Memoirs are a veiitable Store- 
house of material 

HOLY BROTHERHOOD See Hcrmandad 

HOLY CITY The common designation 
among different peoples and religious sects for 
the city regarded as the chief place of their 
religion The term is most often understood as 
applying to Rome, but has been used also of 
Jeiusalem, Allahabad, Benares, Mecca, Medina, 
Moscow, Kiev, and Cuzco. 

HOLY COAT. A relic preserved with the 
greatest reveience in the cathedral of Treves 
( q V ) It IS alleged to be the seamless robe, or 
upper garment, of Jesus Christ (John six 23) 
and to have been discovered in the fourtli cen- 
tury by the Empiess Helena, in her memorable 
visit to Palestine (see Hslena, Saint) and by 
her deposited at Treves The earliest definite 
documentary evidence, supported, however, by 
stiU earlier incidental testimony, dates from the 
eleventh century The holy coat of Treves was 
solemnly exhibited to the public gaze in 1196 
and again in 1512, when Luther iviote against it 
and Leo X appointed it to be exhibited every 
seven years The Reformation and wars pie- 
vented the regular observance of this leligious 
festival, but it was celebrated m ISIO and was 
attended by a concourse of no fewer than 227,000 
persons and in 1844 and 1891 by still greater 
crowds, while miraculous cures were confidently 
asserted to be performed by the piecious relic 
The exhibition of the holy coat in 1844 led to the 
secession of the “German Catholics” fiom the 
Catholic church The seamless coat of Jesus is 
also said to he preserved in the church at Ar- 
genteuil, near Versailles, but this claim is not 
considered well founded The legend here is that 
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it Tivas J^\en by Chailemagne to the monastery 
located there, Ins daughter Theodrada being ab- 
bess Consult Joseph Homraer, (Jreschichtc des 
keihgen JRoclc^ iinsey^s Heilandes (Bonn, 1S44) , 
Gildemeister and Sybel, Det keiligc Roch ssii 
Trier und die !::iLa7izig andetn heihgen ^ingenali- 
ten Rode (3d ed , Dusseldorf, 1845) , Beissel, 
GacJiichte des heihgen Rovkes (Tie\es, 1SS9) , 
E F Claike, Pilnnmnge to the Holt/ Coat of 
Tieies (London, 1892) , E A Plater, The Holy 
Coat of Trctes fib, 1891) 

HOLY COHHXTIiriOH, See Lord’s Supper, 
HOLY CItOSS, College of the A Eoman 
Catholic institution of higher education, founded 
at Worcester, ^I'ass , in 1843, by Rt Rev Bene- 
dict Joseph Femvick, second Bishop of Bos- 
ton Holy Cross is the oldest Catholic college 
m Xew England In its establishment Bishop 
Fenwick was aided by Rev James Fitton, who 
had as early as 1833 established the Semi- 
nary of Mount St Janies This institution, with 
its 00 acres of land, Father Fitton presented to 
the Bishop m 1842, upon which site the college 
was built Tlie first college building was com- 
pleted m 1844, On July 14, 1852, a hre de- 
stroyed the whole of the central building of the 
eoll%e, but in the following yeai the college, 
enlarged and remodeled, was again ready to re- 
ceive students Although, as noted above, in- 
struction was earned on in the college beginning 
m 1843, it was not incorporated until 1865. A 
petition for a charter was presented to the Legis- 
lature of the State in 1840, but this was refused 
From 1849 to 1852 and from 1858 to 1865 
Georgetown Coll<^e conferred the degiees on all 
the students who graduated from Holy Cross. 
The college buildings are situated on one of the 
highest of the eminences surrounding the city 
of Worcester The old buildings have been en- 
larged and improved in many ways, and exten- 
sive new constructions and improvements have 
been made in recent years Among the new^er 
and larger buildings are the O’Hane Building, 
an extension of the first mam building, which 
contains the gymnasium, reception halls, labora- 
tories, and classrooms, Alumni Hall, opened in 
1905, and Bea\en Hall, opened m 1913 The 
system of education at the university is the one 
m use in all colleges of the Society of Jesus. 
The natural sciences and modern languages are 
by no means excluded, but the ancient lan- 
guages and their literature are still retained as 
prescribed courses and, with mathematics and 
philosophy, foim the chief studies. The college 
provides a number of scholarships for deserving 
students The total enrollment in 1913-14 was 
651, of whom 532 were m the college proper and 
19 in the preparatory department. The degrees 
conferred are M A , BA, and Ph.B. The faculty 
numbered, m 1914, 46. The library contains 
about 40,000 volumes. The productive funds 
amount to about $60,000, and the total annual 
income to about $240,000 The president in 1914 
was Rev Joseph JST. Hinand, S J. 

HOLY CBOSS, Congregation of the An 
institute formed in France in 1836 by uniting 
the Brothers of St Joseph, founded at Ruille m 
1820, and the Auxiliary Priests of Le Mans, 
founded in 1835 The members teaeh and do 
missionary work. It had much success in 
France, where its schools and houses were sup- 
pressed by the Law of Associations (1901) and 
the members left for India, Canada, and the 
United States. It was introduced into the 
United States in September, 1841, by Father 


Edward Sorin, who located in the wildeiness 
near South Bend, Ind This foundation has 
since developed into the important University 
of Notre Dame There are colleges also in 
Washington, D C, Oiegon, Wisconbin, Ohio, 
Louisiana, and Texas, and many parish founda- 
tions and secondary schools At Notre Dame 
the Ave Maria, a well-known Catholic weekly, is 
published The university also awards every 
year on IMid Lent Sunday the L-etare medal, 
an adoption of the old papal idea of the Golden 
Rose, to some distinguished Araenean lay Catho- 
lic It is, since the exile of the Congiegation 
from France, the residence of the Fatliei Gen- 
eial The congregation has 3 provinces, 60 
houses, and 650 members Four Sisteis fol- 
lowed Father Soiin to South Bend in 1843 
There St Mary’s College for Women at Notre 
Dame is now one of the most flourishing insti- 
tutions in the West Theie are more than 1000 
Sisters working in the archdioceses of Balti- 
more, Chicago, New York, and San Francisco, 
where they conduct 1 college, 2 normal schools, 
16 boarding schools, 40 academies and parish 
schools, 6 hospitals, and 4 asylums Their 
greatest development was undei Mother Angela 
(Eliza Gillespie, James G Blame’s aunt), 1853- 
87 During the Cml War Mother Gillespie and 
70 sisters took chaige of six military hospitals 
in the Southwest Consult F. J Poirier, Le Fere 
Lefehtre et VAcadie ( Monti eal, 1898), and 
Moreau, Basil Antoine Moreau et ses ceumes 
(Pans, 1900) 

HOLY CBOSS, Order of the The name of 
several monastic or semimonastic orders The 
origin of the first community bearing this name 
is lost in obscunty, but leaving aside legendary 
accounts, we find the order definitely established 
in Italy as early as the accession of Pope Alex- 
ander III (1150) The mothei house was at 
Bologna, and the work of the members was 
largely the care of the sick They were con- 
firmed by Urban III m 1187 and spread until 
they had 200 convents in all parts of Italy, 
the order declined later, so that Pms V was 
obliged to reform it in 1568, and Alexander VII 
to suppiess it in 1656 

Moie important is the congregation of canons 
regular who w^ere known in England as Grutched, 
or Crossed, Friais This order was founded by 
Theodore de Celles at Huy, near Liege, Sept 14, 
1211, and confirmed by Innocent III five years 
later; it followed the rule of St Augustine, as- 
similated m many particulars to that of the 
Dominicans It spread rapidly throughout the 
Netherlands, Prance, Germany, having 90 con- 
vents, and seveial in England — ^in London 
^298), Oxford (1349), Colchester, Homton, and 
other places I’he order was reformed from 
within in 1410 At the presmit day, w^hile still 
faithful to its original spirit, it has very few 
houses, the principal ones being two in Holland 
(St. Agatha, the mother house, and Uden in 
North Brabant) and three in Belgium In 1857 
an attempt was made to start a branch at Bay 
Settlement, Wisconsin, but it failed because of 
local obstacles not surmountable Consult Her- 
mans, Annales Canomcorum Eegularmtn BanoU 
Augusttm, Ordims Banctee Grucis (3 vols, Bois- 
le-Duc, 1858) 

The knightly order hearing this name is of 
some importance in the history of Bohemia It 
18 distinguished by a red six-pointed star in ad- 
dition to the cross worn on the habit and was 
origmally an outgrowth of the Hospitaler 
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brotherhood attached, m the first half of the 
twelfth century, to the hospital of the Poor 
Clares in Prague In 1238 Gregory IX consti- 
tuted it a definite ordei, undei the rule of St 
Augustine It spread throughout Bobeinia and 
other lands now included in Austria-Hungary 
and was one of the strongest bulwarks of the 
Chuich against the sectarian movements of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuiies At the siege 
of Eger in the Thirty Years’ War it vended 
its knightly title by fightmg at the head of 
the people Its hospital at Pi ague was always 
open to new allies, and shelteied the flist Jesuits 
m Bohemia in 1555, the Capuchins in 1599, and 
the Timitarians in 1704 Eiom 1561 to 1694 
the order practically suppoited the archbishops 
of Prague, who had been deprived of their posses- 
sions in the wars of religion, making them grand 
masters during their incumbency of the see The 
order now has less than 100 members, its 
libiary consists of 50,000 volumes, including 
many incunabula, and manuscripts of great value 
for Bohemian history Consult Jacksehe, Der 
t xttcrUdhe Oiden der Kteuzhetrm mit dem 
iothem tStexn (Vienna, 1882) 

A Protestant Episcopal order of the same 
name was founded in 1881 Both priests and 
laymen are eligible, and its chief work is the 
carrying on of missions, conferences, and re- 
treats It conducts St Andrews School for 
mountain boys at Sewanee, Tenn , and the Kent 
^hool for hoys at Kent, Conn 

HOLY OKOSS Mission. A Catholic mis- 
sion on the north bank of the Yukon River, 
Alaska, opposite the native village of Koserefsky 
The centre of industrial and religious instruc- 
tion for 400 natives, the mission has greatly 
benefited the community, especially as to agri- 
culture and stock raising The adjacent village 
of Koseiefsky, with a population of 287 in 1910, 
has a government school, with an average at- 
tendance of 100, the largest native school in 
•Alaska 

HOLY CROSS MOXJK'TAm. A celebrated 
peak of the Rooky Mountains in Colorado, situ- 
ated in Eagle County, in the central part of the 
State, 15 miles northwest of Leadville (Map. 
Colorado, C 2) Its height is 14,170 feet It 
derives its name from two snow-filled ravines, 
which cross each othei at right angles and pre- 
sent from a distance the appearance of a white 
eioss 

HOLY BYUsTGr, Ruub and Exebcises of A 
devotional manual, by Jeremy Taylor, published 
in 1651 It was soon extensively used, reached 
a twenty-first edition in 1710, has been fre- 
quently republished, and may be said, with its 
equally popular companion tractate, Rule and 
jB/iffet*ctsee of Holy L%v%ng (1650), to offer a sum- 
mary of the duties and devotions necessary to a 
Christian life 

HOLY KAMILY The name given m art to 
representations of the Virgin and the Infant 
Saviour and their relatives, St Joseph or St 
Elizabeth and the infant John. The earliest 
such composition is that in the Catacomb of St 
Calixtus in Rome, with the prophet Isaiah The 
Virgin is represented sitting on a seat, which 
soon became a throne, the traditional attitude 
up to the Renaissance The Byzantine school, as 
early as the sixth century, invented the type in 
which the Child is seated directly in the centre 
of the Virgin’s lap and is blessing, both figuies 
gazing straight forward Some of these eaily 
pictures were regarded as painted by St. Luke 


and endowed with miraculous powers Such are 
a numhei in the churches ot Rome (eg, at San 
Sisto, Santa Maria Maggxore, etc ) and Venice 
(eg, that of St Mark, hi ought from St Sophia 
in 1204) Later, this school added attendant 
angels, who sometimes, as in the school of Ciete, 
bore the emblems of the Passion, the sight of 
which affrights the Child The arrangement in 
which the angels are thi one-bearing and adoring 
figures, in rhythmic arrangement on eitliei side 
of an immense throne, was developed veiy beau 
tifully by Ciniabue and Duccio zn their famous 
pictures at Floience and Siena It was quite 
late m the Middle Ages vrhen other figures were 
brought into the composition. These were, Cb- 
pecially, St Anna, the mother of the Viigin 
(sometimes holding the Viigin in her lap). St 
Joseph, and, as playmates to the Infant Christ, 
the iniant John the ''Baptist (usually m goatskin 
and healing a cioss), or St Catharine (with 
whom Christ is being sometimes mystically mar- 
ried). Even the eaily legendary history of the 
infancy of Christ has been diawn upon for such 
scenes as the Twelve Apostles plajang with the 
Infant Christ as boys — a scene peculiar to Gei- 
man art Of all subjects of Christian art that 
of the jVIadonna and Child, compaiatively un- 
known befoie the thirteenth century, came into 
overwhelming prominence, becoming the favorite 
theme of the Italian pamtei s of the Renaissance 
One of its valiants at that time was the adoiing 
Virgin on her knees before the Infant, a favorite 
subject With Filippo Lippi The Holy Family 
represents a more intimate aspect of the subject, 
some phase of family life, it must include St 
Joseph, St Elizabeth, and the infant John— -to 
be distinguished from the Madonna (qv ) proper, 
as well as from the more elaborate scenes m 
which the Virgin and Child, similarly poitrayed, 
aie accompanied hy several large figures, saints 
and fatheis of the Church, which are not mere 
accessories of the sacred group, this is usually 
teimed a Saoia (or Banta) Convex saz tone , and 
was a popular scene, especially with the Um- 
biian, Venetian, and northern schools of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries Among the dis- 
tinguished painters who have treated the Holy 
Family, which was especially popular in the 
sixteenth century, the first place belongs to 
Raphael, who often repeated it, and m the ex- 
ample formerly in the Canigiani collection, now 
at Munich, created the most typical example 
Others among the Italians were Bartolommeo, 
Correggio, Giulio Romano, Leonaido, Michel- 
angelo It was a favorite subject with Durei 
especially m his ^T^ife of the Virgin"; with 
Gerard David and Rubens among the Flemings, 
Murillo among Spaniards, and Knans (Metro- 
politan Museum) among modern Germans 
Consult the bibliography of IS'Iadonna, and, for 
the location of the paintings cited, the articles 
on the painters mentioned See Plates of 
CoRBEGGio, Engeaving, Ghihlandaio, Hol- 
BEiN, Raphael, Robbia, Sabto 
HOLY GHOST, or Holy Spibit In orthodox 
theology, the third person of the Trinity ( q v ) , 
‘‘proceeding from the Father and the Son," yet 
of one substance, majesty, and glory with the 
Father and the Son, very and eternal God. In 
early Hebrew thought the Spirit of God was 
God working in man on special occasions with 
particular results It might bring evil as well 
as good. Both Saul's insanity (1 Sam xvi. 19) 
and the work of a prophet (Ezek ii 2) might 
be ascribed to God’s Spirit Later, when noth- 
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111 " evil was ascribed to CJod, His Spirit of 
course did only good In the \\ntmgs after the 
exile the teim was also ii-sed for God w 01 king 
in nature (Job xxvi 13), but this usage did 
not pass into the Hew Testament peiiod By 
that time the teim Holv Spirit was limited to 
the working of God upon the h^es of men 
There had long been the conception that when 
the came the Spiiit would he gi\en 

more freely (Joel ii 28, 20), and the early 
Cliristiaiifa, who believed tliat Jesus was the 
Messiah, weie leadv to asciilie the di\me guid- 
ance of their live-^ to the Spirit, the abimdint 
use of the term in the Acts and Paul’s letters 
show's Paul enlarged the teim to mean, not 
mereU the gunLince of God in particular e\ents, 
but the dnint basis of the entire Christum life 
The term, in its stage of biblical development, 
expresses the belief that the whole religious life 
originates fiom and is guided by God’s Spiiit 
acting directly on man’s spirit Tiie proof of 
tints actum of God’s Spirit laj (1) in the feel- 
ing of the man hubjeet to it, ( 2 ) m its result, 
as furtliermg the recognized plan of God in 
human life and society 

The history of this term in theology is closely 
linked w ith that of Chi istologv In the Apos- 
tolic father, God, Ohnst, and the Spirit are 
sometimes difatmguislied, and sometimes the 
Spirit IS made identical with the preexistent 
Christ As Greek thought came in, the Spiiit 
and the Logos are often identified (Justin 
Martyr). The doctrine of the personality of 
the Spirit followed that of the personality of 
Christ Anus held that the Holy Spirit was 
the first created nature produced by the Son. 
The clause in the Apostle’s Creed, believe in 
the Holy Ghost/’ probablv meant not the per- 
sonaliti'J but the work of the Spirit — ^tliat God’s 
Spirit * is active in man The Constantinople 
Creed (381 ) , called the Nieene Creed in the West- 
ern churches, first expresses the claim of the 
Spirit to worship The “procession” (qv) of 
the Spirit became later one of the chief differ- 
ences between the Eastern and the Western 
churches The “fihoque” (qv ) clause was in- 
serted in the creed by the third Council of 
Toledo ( 589 ) The oithodox belief regarding 
the Spirit has been that He is God, but distinct 
from Father and Son, in the same wav as the 
Son IS from the Father, that His function is to 
carry on the work of God in the hearts of men, 
by regeneration and sanctification The doctrine 
of the Spirit has never been so actively dis- 
cussed as that of Christ, but it is sometimes 
held that the Holy Spirit is, in the Bible, merely 
a name for God acting in the hearts of men, 
and that the idea of a separate personality is an 
inference from the person of Christ 
Bibliography. G* B Franzelm, De Beo tno 
(Rome, 1881 ), Smeaton, Dootitne of the Holy 
Spirit (Edinburgh, 1882), Joseph Schwane, 
Dogmengeschichte, vol i (Freiburg, 1892), 
Theodor De Regnon, Etudes de tlieologie positive 
$ur la Sainte TrimtS (2 vols , Pans, 1892) ♦ 
Heinrich Weinel, Die Wirhungen des Geisies xmd 
d&r Qexster (Freiburg, 1899) ; F H Gunkel, 
Die Wirkungen des lieiligen Qeistes (Gottingen, 
1899) , F B Demo, The Supreme Leader (Bos- 
ton, 1900) ; Joseph Pohle, LeTirhucJi der Bog- 
viaith, vol 1 (Paderborn, 1902) , J Turmel, 
Eistoire de la thiologie positive (Pans, 1904) ; 
I F, Wood, Spn/rtt of God Biblical Literature 
(Hew York, 1904) 5 E W Wmstanley, The 
Spwit %n the Heio Testament (Cambridge, 


1908) , J Ainal, La notioyi de VEsput, paits 1 
and 11 (Pans 1908-11) , H B Swete, The Holy 
Saint tt^ the ^eit Testament (New Yoik, 1909) 

HOLY GHOST, Okdee of the (Fr UOnhe 
du Saint Esp} it) The name of an older of 
knighthood founded in 1578 by Heniy III, 
of Fiance, because on Pentecost, 1573, he had 
been elected King of Poland and on Pentecost, 
1574, had succeeded to the Fiench thione Its 
puipose W'as to relieve the pooi and infiim and 
to take care of foundlings The^grand master 
of the ordei w as alw ays to be the King of France 
llie insignia weie a green cioss with eight 
points, on the obi cise of which was a dove turned 
downwaid, on the leverse the representation of 
the aichangel ]Michael, the chain, after Henry 
IV, bote the lilies of France and the monogram 
* H” There weie 100 kmghts, without counting 
foreigners The order was definitely dissolved 
on Feb 10, 1831, by Louis Philippe 

HOLY ghost/ Pboccssion of the See 
Pboccssiox or hie Ho iy G piqst 

HOLY GHOST FLOWER, 01 Dove Flower 
S ee Holy Spirit Plain’t 

HOLY GRAIL See Grstl, Holy 

HOLY GRASS {Hierocltloe odotata) A 
grass about a foot high, with a brownish glossy 
lax panicle It is found m the north of Europe 
and thioiighout North America It has a sweet 
smell, like that of sweet vernal glass, and in 
Iceland, where it is plentiful, it is used foi scent- 
ing apartments and clothes In some countries 
it IS strewn on the floors of the places of wor- 
ship on festival days, whence its name Its 
stems are used by ISTorth American Indians to 
weave into their baskets, mats, etc It is of 
little value for forage, as stock seem to dislike it 
This grass is known by many other names, as 
vanilla grass, Seneca grass, sweet-scented grass, 
etc 

HOLY GROTTO. The traditional scene of 
the Annunciation at Nazareth Over the grotto 
stands a monasteiy, occupying the site of the 
Santa Casa, the house in which Mary was boin, 
and which was caxried by a miracle to Loieto 
The grotto is marble-lined and is lighted by nine 
silver lamps It is 20 feet square and 10 feet 
deep 

HOLYHEAD, hCd'i-h 6 d A seaport of Angle- 
sey, North Wales, situated on Holy Island, 24 
miles west-noithwest of Bangor (Map. England, 
B 3) It IS the terminus of the London and 
Northwestern Railway, and a port for the mail 
steameis to Dublin, 60 miles distant It has a 
celebrated breakwater, 7860 feet long, which 
foims a gov^einment harboi of refuge of 400 
acres It has thiee lighthouses Coasting trade, 
shipbuilding, and rope making are earned on, 
and theie is also some fishing. The town pos- 
sesses assembly rooms and baths and a pictur- 
esque old embattled ehuieh Intel estmg Roman 
and early English lemains exist m the neighbor- 
hood The United States is represented by a 
consular agent Pop, 1901, 10,039, 1911, 10,636 

HOLYHEAD ISLAND A small island of 
North Wales, west of the island of Anglesey, 
foiming part of the county of that name (i^Iap 
Wales, B 3 ) Its area is about 6000 acres Pop , 
1901, 11,414, 1911, 11,131 

HOLY INNOCENTS’ DAY See Chil- 

UER^AS 

HOLY ISLAND, 01 LiivnDiSFAENE, lin'dis- 
fam A small island belonging to Northumber- 
land, England, m lat 55® 40’ N, long 1® 47’ W, 
10 miles southeast of Berwnck-on-Tweed and 2 
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miles east of the mainland (Map England, E 1) 
Aiea, 1051 acies It is about 4 miles long and 
2 miles broad and is connected with the main- 
land at low ^sater The north part is barren 
and uninhabited, but the south is veiy feitile 
Rabbits, dsh, and oysteia are exported On the 
south coast IS the village of Holy Island, much 
re&oited to by summer visitors On the island 
aie seveial rums, the chief of 'vvhicli are the ex- 
tensive and sombre-looking remains of the famous 
Abbey of Lindibfaine, originally a Saxon edifice, 
founded in 635 by St Aidan, the disciple of St 
Columba Theie is also an ancient ca&tle, now 
fortified Holy Island flourished under St Cuth- 
beit, who died heie in 6S7 In 793 the abbey 
was destioyed by the Hanes Consult R Hegge 
(ed ), Legend of St Cuthhcrt with the Antiqui^ 
ties of the Chiurh of Dm ham (London, 1063), 
and Wilson, Lindisfa^ne Chinches (1870) Pop, 
1901, 405, 1911, 359 

HOLY LANCE See La^ce, The Holy 

HOLY LAND See Palestine 

HOLY LEA0IJE The name given to a num- 
ber of political alliances in Euiope Of these 
the principal were the leagues foimed (1) in 
1511, by the Pope, Spain, and Venice against 
Fiance, (2) in 1527, by the Pope, Francis I, and 
Heniy VIII against the Emperor Chailes V, 
(3^ in 1538, by Charles V and the Catholic 
pimees of Geimany against the Schmalkaldic 
League, (4) in 1571, by the Pope, Spam, and 
Venice against the Tuiks, (5) most imp 01 1 ant 
of all, the one formed in 1576 by the Guises, the 
Pope, Spam, and the Parlement of Pans against 
the Huguenots, (6) in 1609 a Holy League 
(known as the Catholic League) organuzed by 
the Catholic states of Germany, with Bavaiia 
at its head, m opposition to the Protestant 
Union 

HOLY MAH) OE KENT See Babton, 
Elizabeth 

HOLY MOTHER OE THE RUSSIANS. 

An epithet oiiginally given to Moscow, the 
former capital of Russia, bv the masses of that 
nation and still preserved among the peasantiy 

HOLYOAKE, hoPyok, Geobge Jacob (1817- 
1906) An English Tniter, lecturer, and le- 
former, particulaily identified with the "cooper- 
ative movement” He was born in Biimingham, 
England, was educated at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute there, taught mathematics for a time, and 
while still young became widely known as a radi- 
cal in politics and religion, attracting attention 
in particular by his advocacy of the theoiies of 
Robeit Owen (qv ) He early became especially 
interested in the theory and practice of coopera- 
tion, was active in the movement foi the organi- 
zation of the so-called Rochdale Pioneeis in 1843, 
and subsequently was laigely engaged as a lec- 
turei and writer in the interests of cooperation 
In 1842 he was imprisoned for six months for 
blasphemy, his being the last conviction on that 
charge m England Soon afterward he devised 
a moral system, known as secularism (qv), 
which he advocated in public speeches and in the 
press For a time he was president of the Lon- 
don Secular Society, the central organization of 
seculaiism He was instrumental in securing the 
repeal of the so-called "tax upon knowledge” in 
1854 He edited at various times the I^few Moial 
World) the Reasonct (fiom 184G to 1866), and 
the GoAise of the People, in which he contended 
vigorously for his views, and published numer- 
ous hooks, including H'lstory of the Rochdale 
Pioneers ( 1857 ; 10th ed , enlarged, 1893 ) , The 


Histoiy of Coopetafion m England (rev ed , 2 
vols , 1006), Life of Joseph Raynei Stephens, 
Preaehe) and Political Oiatoi (1881) , Self Help 
One ffinidied Yeais Ago (1800), The Coopera- 
tive Jrovement To-Day (1801) , Sxosty Years of 
an Agiiator^s Life (1892), an intei eating though 
somewhat rambling autobiogi aphy , 'Nature and 
Origin of Secularism, Shotting that uhere Free 
Thought Cornmonhf Ends Secular tsm Begins 
(1806), Juhilee History of the Leeds Coopera- 
tive Society (1897), Bygones Worth Rernernher*- 
mg (1906) 

HOLYOKE, hoPyok A city m Hampden 
Co , Mass , on the Connecticut River, 8 miles 
noith of Springfield, on the Boston and Maine 
and the Kew York, New Haven, and Haitfoid 
lailroads (Map Massachusetts, B 4) It was 
originally a part of West Spiingfield and ivas 
incoipoiated as the Third Parish in 1786 though 
it was commonly called Iieland Paiish, fiom the 
fact that bevel al lush families weie the fiist 
settlers In 1850 Holyoke was set oft fiom West 
Spiingfield and mcoiporated as a separate town, 
and m 1873 it was charteied as a city Its im- 
pel tanee as a manufacturing centre dates from 
1847, w^hen the Hadley Falls Company began to 
develop the great natural water power The 
river here falls 60 feet and is crossed bv a gi un- 
ite dam 1000 feet long and 32 feet high, attoid- 
ing a maximum capacity of 40,000 hoise powei, 
the most "valuable powei in New England For 
many yeais it has been noted for its papei mills 
It now has also extensiv’-e manuf actiii es of cot- 
tons, woolens, thread, silk, alpaca, belting, bricks, 
sciews, wires, maehineiy, envelopes, and school 
supplies It IS an important centie for hydraulic 
engineeimg, for testing water wheels, etc It 
has a public library, a tuberculosis hospital, a 
city hospital, and the House of Providence Hos- 
pital The Holyoke Scientific Society has done 
valuable work in Ameiican archseology and has 
fine collections of Indian antiquities In the 
vicinity are many places of scenic inteiest, nota- 
bly Mount Tom (1215 feet), ascended by an elec- 
tric lailway from Holyoke, and Mount Holyoke 
(955 feet) Holyoke is governed under a revised 
chartei of 1896, by a mayoi, elected annually, 
ajid a city council, two-thirds of whose members 
are elected at large for two yeais, the remainder 
by waids for one year The ‘subordinate offices 
are filled as follow^s appointed by the mayor — 
board of public works, fire commissioners, board 
of health, city marshal and assistants, city so- 
licitor, and inspector of milk, appointed by the 
mayor with the consent of the council — sealer 
of weights and measures and in&peetois of ani- 
mals and provisions, elected hy the council — 
water commissioners, city physician, poor over- 
seers, city auditor, and city" messengers The 
annual income and expenditures of the city in 
1912 amounted to $3,095,000 and $3,106,000 re- 
spectively, the mam items of expense being $79,- 
000 for the police department, including amounts 
for police courts, ]ails, etc , $126,000 for the 
fire department, and $290,000 for schools The 
city owns and operates its water works and 
its gas and electrie-light plants Pop., 1870, 
10,773, 1880, 21,915, 1890, 35,637, 1900, 45,- 
712, 1910, 57,730, 1914 (U S est), 62,852 
See Mount Holyoke College 

HOLYOKE, Mount A steep ridge of green- 
stone in Massachusetts, near the east bank of 
the Connecticut River and about 6 miles due 
noith of Holyoke It rises 955 feet above sea 
level (Map* Massachusetts, B 3) A cainage 
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road grinds upward to the point where a moun- 
tain railway carries pabsengera for 600 feet up 
a precipitous incline to a hotel built on the sum- 
mit in 1821 The view heie obtained of the 
Connecticut Eiver and \ alley has long been 
famous as one of the finest in New England 

HOLY OBTHOLOX CATHOLIC AHB 
APOSTOLIC CHITBCH. The ofificial name of 
the Eastern church See Greek Oiiubcii 

HOLY PHIAL, Baroxs of the (Fr 8ainte 
Ampoule), Sometimes described as an order 
of knighthood which formerly existed in France 
They were four persons, pi ominent for rank, 
family, and fortune in the Piovince of Cham- 
pagne At the coronation of the French kings 
they were delivered to the dean, priors, and chap- 
ter of Rheims, as hostages for the return of the 
holy phial m which the coronation oil kept 
The phial, according to legend, was brought from 
heaven by the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove 
and put into the hands of St Kemigius at the 
coronation of Clovis (qv.) The holy phial pre- 
served at Rheims was broken by Ruhl a member 
of the Convention, in 1793 The badge of the 
barons ivas a cross of gold enameled white, can- 
toned with four fleurs-de-lis, and on the cioss a 
do\e descending with a plual in its beak and a 
right hand receiving it An interesting account 
of the coionation of Louis Sill and of these 
barons is given m Favme’s Theater of Honour 
(London, 1623 j 

HOLY BOIMLAH E3CPIBE The name now 
gi\en to the Empire erected by Charles the Great 
(qv ), King of the Franks m western Europe, 
usually dated from his coronation, at Rome, by 
Pope Leo HI m 800 , or, more technically, to this 
Empire as revived m 962 by Otho the Great 
(qv ) In theory the Holy Roman Empire was 
a continuation of the Western Empne, which was 
oven un fay the baibaiians in 476 When Charles 
the Great was crowned Emperor by Leo HI, he 
thought of himself as the successor of Augustus, 
Trajan, and Marcus Aurelius, and styled himself 
Augustus This theory prevailed throughout the 
Middle Ages Louis the Pious, Lothaire I, Louis 
II, Charles the Bald, and Charles the Pat were 
crowned as Roman emperois Aftei the deposi- 
tion of the latter (887), which was followed by 
the disruption of the great Frankish Empire, the 
Imperial title was stiU held by a few princes, as 
Arnulf, King of Germany, and Berenger I, King 
of Italy. In 962 Otho the Great, after wresting 
the royal crown of Italy from a descendant of 
Charles the Great, had himself crowned Emperor 
of the Romans by Pope John XII '*and inaugu- 
rated the Roman Empire of the German nation 
From that time the Kang of Germany was usu- 
ally Emperor The Empire consisted of Italy 
and the lands whose rulers recognized the over- 
lordship of the German monarch, but theoreti- 
cally the Emperor was the ruler of all Christians 
in western Europe, and some emperors, as, eg, 
Henry VI, dreamed even of a world-wide empire 
At different periods the rulers of Hungary, Po- 
land, Denmark, Jerusalem, and Cyprus were to 
a greater or less extent vassals of the Roman 
Emperor Until the reign of Frederick Barba- 
rossa the name had been merely Roman Empire, 
Frederick added the designation Holy, either to 
vindicate its sacred character agamst the ex- 
dusive pretensions of the Church or else to de- 
scribe its chief function as the protection of 
that Church. By the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the authority of fhe German emperors in 
If^y was reduced to a mere shadow. At the 


close of the fifteenth century the Swiss cut loose 
completely fi om the Empire In the Netherlands 
the Impel lal authority had come to an end long 
before their connection with the Empire was 
declared to be se\eied in an article of the Peace 
of Westphalia (1648). 

The eailj German kings were elected by the 
chief men of the nation ^\ith the assent of the 
other freemen Giadually the chief nobles se- 
cured almost entire control of the elections, but 
there was no fixed mode of procedure At the 
election of Lothair in 1125, eg, a committee 
consisting of 10 from each duchy was chosen to 
select an empeioi In the thiiteenth century 
by a process of evolution, which it is not possible 
to trace here — ^the number of electois had been 
fixed at se\en, but theie was a dispute as to who 
were included in the seven This was settled 
in 1356 by the Golden Bull of Charles IV, which 
determined that the electoial college should be 
composed of the aiclibishops of Mainz, Tieves, 
and Cologne, the King of Bohemia, the Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, the Dulce of Saxony, and 
the Margrave of Brandenbuig The Golden Bull 
also declared that the electoral votes were at- 
tached to the oliice, not to the persons, and de- 
scended in the case of the lay principalities by 
right of primogeniture This continued to be the 
constitution of the electoral college until 1623, 
when Ferdinand II arbitiaiily tiansf erred the 
vote belonging to the Count Palatine to Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria At the Peace of Westphalia 
(1648) an eighth eleetoiate was created for the 
Palatinate In 1692 the ninth electorate, that of 
Hanover, was instituted The Imperial elections 
were held at Frankfort-on-the-Main and the cor- 
onation city was Ais-la-Chapelle The Emperor 
at some time during his leign Trent to Rome to 
leeeive the Imperial crown at the hands of the 
Pope The last ceremony of this kind took place 
in 1530, when Charles V was ci owned at Bologna 
by Pope Clement VII The successor elect to 
the Emperor of the Romans Tvas styled King of 
the Romans 

Bui mg the so-called Interregnum following on 
the death of the last Hohenstaufen Emperor 
theie was a double election (1257), both Richard 
of CornTrall and Alfonso X of Castile being made 
Emperor, one receiving four votes and the other 
three Their election may be taken to illustrate 
the theory held by some at the time, that a man 
of any nationality might be chosen to the Em- 
pire, but their total failure to obtain anythmg 
but the mere Imperial title proved that, as a 
mattei of fact, the sovereignty of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire could be held only by a Germanic 
pnnee. After 1438 all the emperors but two be- 
longed to the house of Hapsburg 

Charles the Great and his immediate succes- 
sors followed the old German custom of calling 
together at frequent mtervals the nobles and 
freemen for consultation about the public wel- 
fare As feudalism developed, these assemblies 
ceased, and the Emperor called together only 
such of his vassals as he chose Their meetings 
were called Imperial diets {Eeichstage) In the 
thirteenth century the cities became very in- 
fluential, and consequently their repiesentatives 
were summoned to the diets. As the power of 
the emperors declined, the diets took a more 
prominent part in the administration of the Em- 
pire Their functions were judicial as well as 
administrative In the fourteenth century it 
came to be fixed that the Diet consisted of the 
three classes — electors, princes, and representa- 
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tives of the cities The lesser nubility had no 
voice in the Diet But the pow er of the Diet was 
slight, because it was concerned only with Im- 
perial matters, and the Empire had ceased to be 
of real importance as a faetoi m European poli- 
tics, This ivas clearly shown in 1495, wdien Max- 
imilian I attempted to unite the Impel lal estates 
against the French imasion of Italy The Diet 
which he summoned did nothing to check the 
French, but with the Emperor’s consent created 
the Imperial Chamber (qv ), a supreme tribunal 
for the preservation of peace within the Empire 
It consisted of a president and 16 membeis, who 
could not be removed from office It held its 
sessions at Fiankfort, Speyer, and other cities 
until 1689, m 1693 it was established perma- 
nently at Wetzlai Giadually the Impel lal 
Chamber became an impoitant factor in the 
maintenance of peace within the Empire The 
Emperoi was jealous of it, as lie had no control 
over it Consequently he attempted to transfer 
some of its authoiity to the Aulic Council (qx ) 
— a somew^hat similar body for Austiia, which 
was under his contiol During the first half of 
the sixteenth, centuiy the Auhc Council inter- 
fered in the affairs of Italy, the bTetheilands, and 
other poitions of the Empire After that time, 
however, it was again restricted to Austrian m- 
terests alone 

The Empire came to an end in 1806, when 
Francis II resigned the Imperial mown after 
having assumed (1804) the title of Empeior of 
Austria After the time of the Hohenstaufen, 
whose dynasty came to an end in 12 '54, the Em- 
pire rapidly sank m importance and owed any 
real authority which it possessed to the strength 
of the ruler who was I3mperor Still the pos- 
session of the title gave some additional pres- 
tige, By the Peace of Westphalia (1648) the 
bonds which held the Empire together were 
greatly loosened, the right being accorded to the 
individual states to enter into foieign alliances 
In the eighteenth centuiy Voltaire said of the 
Holy Roman Empire that it was neither holy, 
nor Roman, nor an empire Duiing its earliei 
existence, how^ever, it was a very important fac- 
tor in the history of Europe Consult Karl 
Biedermann, Deutschland m acht^elinten Jain- 
hundett (3 vols, Leipzig, 1867-80), Shailer 
Mathews, Select Mediwial Documents and Other 
Material Illustrating the History of the Chinch 
and Empne^ 154-1254 AD (2d ed. New York, 
1900), W F Butler, Lombard Communes {ib, 
1906) , William Stubbs, Cei^many m the Middle 
Ages (lb, 1908) ; James Bryce, The Holy Roman 
Empire (ib, 1909), Herbert Fisher, The Medi- 
asval Empire (2 vols, ib, 1909) , Karl Hampe, 
Deutsche Kaisei gesehichte in dei ^eit Salter iind 
Staufer (2d ed, lieipzig, 1912) See Ger^£A.i??t, 
iTiuLY, and the articles on the individual em- 
perors, with the books cited 

HOLYBOOD (hol^-rood) PALACE. The 
former residence of the Scottish kings in Edin- 
burgh It was rebuilt between 1671 and 1679 by 
King Charles 11 of JJngland fiom the designs of 
Sir William Bruce of Kinross, after the destruc- 
tion by fire in 1650 of the prior palace built by 
James IV. It occupies the site of the famous 
Augustinian Abbey of the Holy Hood erected by 
King David I in 1128, at the place where, ac- 
cording to a fabulous story, he was miraculously 
saved from the attack of a hunted stag by the 
interposition of the lost holy cross or rood which 
fell from the stag’s antlers into the King’s 
hands, and at the sight of which the animal 


turned and fled The black rood of Scotland, 
as it was called, was bi ought to Scotland by 
St Margaret about the year 1070 and became 
one of the kingdom's heiilooms It is known to 
have fallen into the hands of the English at 
the battle of Neville’s Cross in 1346, but its 
disappearance in course of time gave currency 
to the aliove fable The sole remains of the ab- 
bey are the rums of the chuich, which anciently 
was a safe refuge for criminals and remained so 
for dehtois until the abolition of impiisonment 
for debt in 1880 Holyrood is interesting as the 
scene of manv historical events, including the 
term of Queen Mary’s residence and of Rizzio’s 
murder in 1566 It is the occasional residence of 
the British sovereigns and since the death of 
Queen Vietoiia has undergone thoiough renova- 
tion Consult Chailes Mackie, Original Histoi- 
ical Deser iption of the Monasteiy, Chapel Royal, 
and Palace of Holyiood House (9th ed , Edin- 
burgh, 1833) ; Daniel Wilson, Memoiials of Edin- 
bingh (lb, 1848) , J H Burtom The History of 
Scotland (ib, 1870), F W Watkeys, Old Edin- 
Imqh (New York, 1913) 

HOLY SEPTJLCHBE The place where 
Jesus was entombed According to the New Tes- 
tament data the sites of the ciucilixion and 
burial of Jesus w^ere not fai apait (John xix 
41). outside Jerusalem (Heb xui 12), and near 
a road (Maik xv 29, Matt xxvii 39) The 
tomb itself u as in a gaiden (John xix 41) and 
apparently on a slope The place of ciucifixion 
was called Golgotha (Mark xv 22, Matt xxvii 
33, John XIX 17), an Aiamaic word meaning 
‘skull ’ Calvary is but the anglicized form of the 
Latin caltaria, skull There is no evidence for 
supposing that the locality was sufficiently ele- 
vated to be called a hill or mount The Gospels 
imply that the site was well known when they 
were written, but the references are not full 
enough to make a modem identification easy or 
certain 

The traditional site of both Golgotha and the 
tomb of Jesus is that now covered by the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, 400 to 500 yards west 
of the northern part of the Haram esh-Sherif, or 
temple area, and well within the modern city of 
Jerusalem Here Constantine the Great built 
a beautiful church on the spot then supposed to 
be the place of the Resurrection This identifi- 
cation w^as not seriously disputed until Jonas 
Koite, in 1741, claimed that, being within the 
city walls, it could not be correct Korte sup- 
posed that the modern north wall was in exist- 
ence at the time of the crucifixion, hut in fact it 
was built later In 1841 Bdwaid Robinson, in 
his Biblical Researches, disputed the correctness 
of the traditional site, on the supposition that 
the second wall of Josephus — ^which was the 
outer wall in Gbriat^s day — ^passed to the north 
of it, and in that case the traditional site must 
have been within the city Since Robinson, this 
has been consideied by many to be the chief and 
fatal obstacle to the view that the modern church 
actually covers the spot where Jesus wag buried 
But the excavations and measurements of Conrad 
Schick (1888 and later) strongly support the 
view that the wall in Christ’s day lay south and 
east of the disputed site, which therefore was 
outside the city and may well have been the 
scene of the crucifixion and burial Oh other 
proposed sites, two — ^both outside the modern 
city, near the Damascus Gate — have received 
strong support The question is still unsettled, 
but the drift of competent opmion is towards 
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provisKoricil aoceptdnce of the traditional view 
imtil more decisii e evidence cftmpels its rejection. 

A few yeais aftei the eiucifixion the northern 
area of Jeiusalem was melobed by a third wall^ 
as it was hecoming thickly settled. There is no 
reason to suppose that the eailv Chiistians for- 
got \^here the crucifixion and huiial had occurred, 
though there is no piobahilitv that they vener- 
ated the place as holy In the Jewish war with 
Rome ((36-70) this pait of the city ’was occu- 
pied by the Roman aimv preparatory to the as- 
sault on the second wall From its captuio by 
Titus (TOj to the lehellion of Bar-Cochba (132- 
135), the city was practically in nuns, though 
not entiiely “'desolate After suppressing this 
rebellion Hadrian rebuilt Jerusalem as a heathen 
city, calling it HSlia Capitolina and absolutely 
f 01 bidding Jews to enter it On the site of the 
temple a shrine to Jupiter -was built, and on that 
of the supposed tomb of Jesus a temple to Venus 
was elected (by Iladiian or one of the later em- 
perors) Incidentally this may be evidence that 
even then Chiistian tiadition pointed out that 
spot as woithy of veneration In the third cen- 
tmy the holy places of the city and vicinity 
began to attiact pilgrims from various parts of 
the Empiie, though there is no evidence that any 
visited this particular spot In the fourth cen- 
tury the pilgrimages became more popular, and 
when through Constantine I the Empiie became 
nominally Chiistian, it was but natuial that the 
Emperor, urged on, doubtless, by his mother, 
determined to rescue the holy sepulchre from 
oblivion and disgiace What guided Constantine 
m selecting this spot was, without doubt, the 
tradition already cunent On removing the ac- 
cumulated rubbish the woikmen came upon a 
rock tomb So astonishing was this coincidence 
that it was counted as simply miraculous that 
the precious graie, so long hidden away, should 
at last ha'^e come to light Legends soon began 
to multiply — e g , that Helena, Constantine’s 
mother, miiaculously discovered tHe true cross 
near by, of which Eusebius, the contemporary 
and well-informed witness, says nothing (See 
Ckoss, Ixwentiojt of the ) ' Constantine now 
built here a magnificent church Over the grave 
was erected a beautiful gilded dome open to the 
sky, supported by columns and surrounded by a 
wall, the inside diameter being about 65 feet 
From the rotunda eastward extended the basil- 
ica, 250 feet in length, with its nave and two 
aisles, the nave ending in a semieireular choir. 
Still farthei to the east, connected with the 
basilica by three gateways, was the atrium, sur- 
rounded with colonnades and containing basins 
for the customary ablutions From the atrium 
three gates led out into the propylaeura, which 
connected the whole edifice with the market 
street to the east The entire length of the 
church or cathedral so constructed was about 
475 feet It was due, doubtless, to the necessi- 
ties of the situation that the propylseum and 
atrium were to the east rather than, as usual, 
west of the basilica In the south aisle a knob 
of the native rock, with a cleft in it (the grave 
of Adam, according to legend), rose a few feet 
above the level of the floor, inclosed withm a sil- 
ver fence This was supposed to be the lock in 
which the cross was set, — Golgotha proper. 
In 336 AD, 10 years after its foundation, Con- 
stantine's church was dedicated by the Synod of 
^re For nearly 300 years the edifice remained 
intact, famed for its beauty, one of the chief 
attractions for the numerous pilgrims constantly 


visiting Jerusalem, During tins period legends 
grew apace, and numeious miraculous eieiits 
were associated wuth the locality In 614 the 
church was destroyed, at least paitially, by the 
Persians under Chosioes II Steps wx‘re taken 
at once by Modestus, acting Bishop of Jeiusalem, 
to rebuild the edifice, and aftei 10 yeais’ labor 
(616-26) the woik was completed The new 
buildings were not of the same plan 01 dimen- 
sions or beauty as their piedecessor The 10 - 
tunda was rebuilt as a sepaiate chuich — of the 
Resuirection — and on the site of the laige basil- 
ica of Constantine a smaller one, the Maityiiuni, 
01 er the place wheie the cross was said to have 
been found, was elected Southeast of the ro- 
tunda a new ehureli in honor of the Viigin was 
built, w’hile over Golgotha, now outside of the 
basilica, a chapel wns placed These edifices re- 
mained, A\ith occasional damage and consequent 
repaiis, xmtil their destiuction by Hakim, Caliph 
of Egypt, in 1010 With the assistance of the 
Byrantme Emperoi they weie lestoied in 1048, 
with some changes of plan In 1140 the Ciu- 
saders began a geneial rebuilding of all the edi- 
fices on a laiger scale The new chuich was d(‘di- 
cated July 15, 1149, but not completed until 
1168 The church of the Crusaders was de- 
stroyed in 1244, but again rebuilt (c 1300) Ex- 
tensive alterations and impiovernents took place 
m 1555 and 1719 In ISOS the rotunda was 
burned and much othei damage done to the west- 
ern buildings. The restoration, the work of the 
Greeks and Armenians, w’^as completed in 1810 
Since that time, with the exception of the re- 
newal of the dome m 1868 by Napoleon III and 
Alexander II of Russia, the buildings have un- 
dergone no serious alteration 

For plan of the present buildings, wuth ex- 
tended descriptions, consult Baedeker's Palestine 
and Syria (New York, 1912) , for the plan and 
extent of the buildings of (lonstantxne, consult 
Carl Mommert, Die Jteilige GrabesLii dhe isu 
Jerusalem m ihrem ui sprunghcJien Ziistande 
(Leipzig, 1898), 01 the Suiiey of Jeiusalem, 
published by the Ordnance Survey, for the best 
bibliography, Hermann Guthe’s article in the 
Hauck-Herzog i^ea?e?^CJ/^/opad^e (Leipzig, 1899) 
Consult also C. W Wilson, Golgotha and the 
Holy Sepulchre (London, 1906), and G A Smith, 
Jerusalem, vol 1 , pp 247 fi (New York, 1908) 
HOLY SEPXrLCHREj Knights of the An 
order of knighthood institnted (1496), probably 
by Pope Alexander for the guardianship of 
the Holy Sepulchre and the relief and protection 
of pilgrims The Pope was originally the grand 
master, but he subsequently ceded his rights to 
the Guardian Father of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jeiusalem The knights were held to strict rules 
of honor, faith, and purity, but in return they 
had the most unusual and extraordinary piivi- 
leges conferred on them They w^ere exempt from 
taxation, could marry, as an" organization could 
possess property, could legitimatize bastards, and 
could cut down and buiy the bodies of ciimmals 
who had been hanged After a temporary union 
with the Hospitalers, the order was reconstructed 
in 1814, both m France and in Poland, and is 
still in existence, its memheis being chosen by 
the Guardian of the Holy Sepulchre out of noble 
and devout pilgrims The badge of the order 
consists of a Jerusalem cross of red enamel, with 
four smaller Latin crosses between its arms, sur- 
mounted by a crown and held by a black ribbon 
The collar is made up of small crosses like the 
badge. 
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HOLY SEIBIT. Soe Holy Ghost. 

HOLY SPIRIT PLANT, oi Dove Pl.\nt 
A name given to a species of oichidj Pofistctia 
elata, found in Cential Anieiica, especialh in 
the vicinity of Panama It it. an epiphitic or- 
chid, vith huge stiiated gieen pbeudobulbs, which 
bear thiee to five lanceolate leaves, often a jard 
long and 6 inches across The flower stem 
springs fiorn the base of the pseudobulbs and ib 
4 to 6 feet high, a thud of its height beanng 
creamy-wlute, fiagiant floweis, an inch or nioie 
in diametei, the inner part of which is often 
tinged with ciimson or other shades of red The 
name is deiived fiom the sh£»pe of the united 
column of style and stamens This erlumn lo- 
sembles a conventional dove bovenng with ex- 
panded wungb m the vase formed bj the petals 
It IS used in lehgious festivals in Gential Amer- 
ica as symbolical of the Holy &piiat, hence its 
name *^el esjiliitu haiito (*itciiiD 

HOLY STONE A miiaculous lock at Ard- 
moie, Ireland, wduch is said to haie floated fiom 
Rome with lobes, a bell, and a lighted taper foi 
St Patiick 

HOOLYSTONE A piece of soft stone, usually 
sandstone, used in scrubbing docks To holy- 
stone a deck is to seiub it, using holystones 
Holystones are smooth on one side at least and 
have a small depreiasion on the other to reeene 
the end of a handle or stick by w’hich they are 
pushed back and foith To increase the sciub- 
bing power of the stones, the decks aie wetted 
and sand is sprinkled over them piior to holy- 
stoning The derivation of the term is supposed 
to be fiom the fact that holystoning used chiefly 
to be done on Saturday as a prepaiation for 
Sunday inspection, church, etc 

HOLY THTTRSDAY See Ascension Day, 
Holt Week, Maundy Thuesday 

HOLY WAR See AiCPHiCTYONiG Council, 
Sacked Wars 

HOLY WAR, The 1 The fiist of Thomas 
Puller’s historical wiitings (1639) It is a his- 
tory of the Ciu&ades and was very popular up to 
the time of the Restoration 2 A religious alle- 
gory, explained on the title-pages as *‘niade by 
Shaddai upon Diabolus,” by John Bunyan (1682) 

HOLY WATER (Lat aqua hcnedicta) 
Water blessed by a priest for leligious uses and 
employed in the Roman Catholic and Oriental 
churches. In most ancient religions the use of 
lustral or purifying water not only formed part 
of the public w^orship, but also enteied largely 
into the personal acts of sanctification prescribed 
to individuals The Jewush law contained many 
provisions to the same effect, and Christ, by 
establishing baptism -with water as the necessary 
form of initiation into the religion instituted by 
Him, gave His sanction to the use The usage of 
sprinkling the hands and face with water before 
entering the sanctuary, which was prescribed in 
the Jewish law, was "retained, or at least very 
early adopted, in the Christian Church It is 
expressly mentioned by Tertullian in the end of 
the second century Water was used for the 
exoicism of evil spirits St Jerome mentions 
the blessing of water, and the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions contain a formula for the purpose That 
now given in the Roman missal and ritual has 
been preserved unaltered from the sacramentary 
of St Gregory It includes an exorcism (qv.) 
and the admixture of salt which has been blessed 
The water so prepared is sprinkled by the priest 
on the congregation before high mass (this rite 
bemg called the Asperges, from the first word of 


the anthem which is sung dining its progress), 
and IS publicly employed as pait of the rites for 
funerals and for the "l>lesbiiig of various objects 
and pel sons, that used in the conseci atioii (qv ) 
is piepared in a special manner The ordinary 
holy water is also used ])inateh by de^out 
Roman Catholics on enteiing and leaving the 
dim ell and at other times It is consideied by 
them as included among sacrameutals (qv ) 
The original idea of purification lietanie eail\ 
111 the history of leliglon, symbolic uf spiiitiial 
cleansing, but Chustian devotion as^aned an- 
other potency to blessed watei aceompameil b\ 
special invoiation, that of casting out e\ii 
spiiits Although it is diffleult to fix the pre- 
cise time, it cannot be doubted that the pi act ice 
of mingling ^lalt with the watei is of lery ancient 
origin, pel haps w’’ith the idea of adding to the 
magical pow^ei of the wutei 

HOLY WATER VASE, oi Stoup A leeep- 
tade, known in Frame as ht'nitiet, for holy 
watei, placed at the entrance of Roman Catholic 
chuiches, so that those w’-ho come in oi go out 
may dip their fingers in it and cross themselves 
It IS fiequently in the form of a shell and usu- 
ally attached "to the wall The kind of vessel 
known as ptla in Italy stands on a liase of its 
own The aitists of the Italian Renaissance 
pioduced exquisite examples of both tvpes, es- 
pecially of the pila, as in Siena Cathedral The 
tw'o holy water stoups in St Petei’s at Rome 
are huge raaible shells, held each by a colossal 
infant fig ure 

HOLY WEEK. The week immediately pie- 
eedmg Easter and especially consecrated to the 
commemoration of the passion of Christ The ob- 
servance of the week can be tiaced back at least 
to the fourth century In the Roman Catholic 
chuieh the special characteristics of the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Week are inei eased solemnity 
and gloom, penitential ngoi, and mouining If 
any of the oidmary Church festivals fall theiein, 
it "is transfeired till after Eastei All instru- 
mental music IS suspended in the cliuiclies, the 
altars aie stiipped of their ornaments, the pic- 
tures and statues are veiled from public sight, 
manual labor, although it is no longer entirely 
prohibited, is by many persons voluntaiily sus- 
pended, the rigor of fasting is redoubled, and 
ahnsdeeds and other works of mercy sedulously 
enjoined and practiced All Church services of 
the week, moreover, breathe the spirit ot nmuin- 
ing, some of them being specially devoted to the 
commemoration of particular scenes in the 
passion 

Palm Sunday (qv) commemorates the tri- 
umphal entry of Christ into Jerusalem and is ob- 
seived by the blessing of pahn blanches, which 
are cai ned in the procession as they were by the 
people of Jerusalem on that day Spy Wednes- 
day 13 the old English name foi the day which 
commemorates the betrayal of Christ by Jndas 
Holy Thursday (also called Maundy Thursday, 
q V ) is the commemoration of the Last Supper 
and the institution of the Eiichanat With this 
in mind, white vestments aie worn at the mass 
(only one mass is celebrated on this day), after 
which the altars are solemnly stiipped and 
washed by the clergy (See also Foot Wash- 
ing ) The matins of the last three days, gener- 
ally sung on the pieceding evening (see Xene- 
BB^), constitute an impressive service On Good 
Friday the mass is not celebrated, the day bemg 
the commemoration of the one sacrifice" of the 
great High Priest, but a special service is held, 
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called tlie ‘'mass of the presanctified,” including 
the communion of the priest from the host re- 
served from the pre\ioiib day on the ‘altar of 
repose,” but \'vithout the prayei of consecration 
or the '^srords of institution < For the ceremony 
of the “adoration of the cros^s,” bee CROSb ) 
Holy Saturday 'v^as in the earliest times set 
aside for the solemn administiatiun of baptism 
and orders , the present ser\ ices of the day begin 
to partake of the gladness of Easter (qv ) In 
the Anglican eonmmnion ^he observance of the 
week in a similar spirit is prescribed, and the 
Scripture selections all have a bearing upon the 
events commemorated Good Friday is a legal 
holiday m England and Ireland The obaervaneO 
of Holy Week is largely increasing, even among 
the nonliturgical denominations throughout the 
English-speaking woild. For old English cus- 
toms, consult Chambers, The Booh of Days, 
March 20-28 (London, n d ) For the Catholic 
ritual, consult Thurston, Lent and JSoIy Weeh 
(lb, 1004}, Duchesne, Clutstian Worship (ib, 
1906), Hellner, Heoitology fib, 1008) 
HOLYWELL, lioiT-wel A market town and 
parliamentary borough in Flintshire, Xorth 
Walefa, 4^ miles northwest of Flint (Map Eng- 
land, C 3) It has limestone quarries, coal, 
lead, copper, and zinc mines, and numeious es- 
tablishments foi smelting, manufactuiing shot, 
zinc, brass, leather, fiannel, cement, cottons, gal- 
loons, paper, and beer Holywell owes its origin 
to the renowned well of St Winifred, which is 
said to be the most copious spiing in Britain, 
giving forth at the rate of 21 gallons a minute^ 
Its waters were believed to be efficacious in cur- 
ing diseases and are still resorted to by Roman 
Catholic pilgiims The well is covered by a fine 
Perpendicular chapel attributed to Margaret, 
mother of Hemv \TI In the vicinity are re- 
mains of the old Saxon abbey of Basingwerk, and 
in the town is St Buenos College for Roman 
Catholic priests Pop, 1901, 2662, 1911, 2549 
HOLYWOOD, John of See SACfBOBOSCo 
HOLZ, h&lts, Asxo (1863- ) A German 

poet and critic, born at Rastenburg In 1882 he 
published a volume of poems, Klxnginshcrz, 
which won the Augsburg Schiller prize. In 
Deutsche Weisen (1884), written with Jerschke, 
and in the Buoh dei Zeit (1885 and 1892), his 
extremely modern tendency appears, and the at- 
tention to details and the attempt at photo- 
graphic realism (under the influence of Zola) 
are earned even further in 'Neue Gleise (1892), 
m which he collaborated with Johannes SchlaL 
His realistic theory is further illustrated in the 
plays SoGialarxstohi aten (1896) and Dte Blech- 
8chwA>ede (1902) and is defended in Dm Kunst, 
ihr Wesen und thre Qeseize (1891 et seq ) and 
Reisolutton der Lynk (1899) His latest work 
campuses Lieder auf einer alien haute (1903) 
and Dafms (1904) andy with Jerschke, the drama 
Tranmulua (1904, 10th ed., 1905) , Frei^ (1905), 
comedy, Sonnenfimtemis (1908), tragedy, Buad 
(1911), comedy, in collaboration with Jerschke, 
Ignorahimus (1913), tragedy. Consult F. Ser- 
vaes, Pralitdxen (Berlin, 1899), Karl Strohel, 
A Eolsi und die ^ungstdeutsche Beioegung (ib, 
1902), R. Hess, A Mohs (ib, 1913) 
HOLZSCHUH, liolts'shM, DrETTBiCH A Ger- 
man pretender, also called Tile Kolxip He laid 
clam to the throne as Frederick II, who died 
in 1260. In Cologne (1284) his claim was ridi- 
culed; he was ducked in a sewer and driven from 
the city At Heuss he fared better, because he 
was looked upon as a powerful magician. In 


1285 he went to Wet/lar and theie held couit, 
but on the approach of Rudolf he was turned 
over to the Kina and was binned as a heietie 
(1285) Consult Mejei, Tile Kolup (Wetzlar, 
1868), and Petri, 'Der falsche Fnedricli,” in 
vol 11 of Zeitschxift des he^geschen Geschichts- 
sereins (Bonn, 1864) 

H 03 MLAGB, hOm'aj (from OF homage, horn- 
mage, Fr hommage, Prov homenatge, hoinenage, 
from ]ML hominaticuin, homage, from Lat homo, 
man) In the feudal system, the ceiemony 
whereby a tenant in chivalry or by knight's serv- 
ice completed liis imestiture and thus became 
entitled to the lands of wffiieh he was enfeoffed 
by Ins loid, or which fell to him by inhentance 
The form was ordinary as follow^s The vassal 
knelt before his loid, placed his hands between 
his loid’s hands, and declared himself the lord's 
\assal for his fief The lord then gave him a 
kiss and raised him from his knees Homage 
and fealty (qv ) were usually paits of the same 
ceremony, but w^ere not synonymous Homage 
w'as always due to the immediate lord of whom 
the land was held It consisted in an oath of 
allegiance wherein the vassal declared himself 
the lord’s man {homo) and devoted himself to 
the lord's service “of life and limb and eaithly 
obedience” It differed fiom fealty in that it 
was exacted only of military tenants, while fealty 
wms due fiom socage tenants as well, and m 
the fuither fact that fealty was accounted a 
service, or obligation, by which the tenant held 
his land (a tenant was* sometimes said to hold 
by fealty m lieu of all other services), whereas 
homage wms not a specified service to be ren- 
dered by the tenant for his land, but an incident 
of the more honoraifie tenure of knight’s service. 
However, there was probably little difference in 
the form of oath required in the two cases With 
the other incidents peculiar to military tenure, 
homage was abolished by statute in 1660 (12 
Car II, c. 24), but fealty survived as a feature 
of socage tenure, though it has fallen into disuse 

In modern English law the term "homage’' is 
still employed to denote the oath of allegiance 
taken by the nobility on the coronation of a new 
sovereign as well as the oath taken by a newly 
appointed bishop or archbishop Consult Lu- 
chaiie, Jlaxiuel des institutions frangaises (Pans, 
1892) See Feudalism 

HOMAGE AHCESTBAL An ancient form 
of English land tenure of a privileged character 
It was a form of the tenure of free and common 
socage (qv) and existed “where time out of 
mind a man and his ancestors had held by hom- 
age” only, in lieu of all other services The 
alienation of an estate held by homage ancestral 
converted it into an ordinary socage tenure by 
homage and freed it from the peculiar privileges 
which attached to it by virtue of its ancestral 
character 

HOM'ALOHO'TIJS (JSTeo-Lat, from Gk oya- 
\6s, homalos, level -|- vtarov, noton, back) A 
genus of fossil tnlobites of large size, found in 
the Silurian and Devonian rocks and character- 
ized by the absence of trilobation of the thoracic 
segments See Tkelobita 

HOM'ALOP'SID.® See Heepeton 

HOMAT'BOPIHE (from Gk dp6s,^ homos, 
same -f- Eng atropine, fiom Keo-Lat atropma, 
from Atropa, deadly nightshade, from Gk. 
''Arpoiros, Atropos, name of one of the Fates, the 
inflexible, from a, a, not -f- rpoiros, tropos, a 
turning, from rpiireiy, trepein, to turn). A by- 
product in the manufacture of atropine, used 
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chiefly for paialyzmg the aceommodatioBi and 
dilating the pupil for purposes of examination 
For this purpose the hydi obi ornate, which is 
freely soluble m watei, is employed Its action 
IS similar to that of ati opine, but less powerful 
and of shorter duration The dilatation of the 
pupil passes off m from 24 to 36 hours, while 
that resulting from atropine lasts seveial days 
Homatr opine is often combined with cocaine 
when used for dilating the pupils Foi internal 
use it IS inferior to atropine 
HOMBEECr, hbm'berK, Wilheliu ( 1G52- 
1715) A Dutch natuialist and chemist, born 
at Batayia, Java He studied law^ at Jena and 
Leipzig, and, having graduated in medicine at 
Wittenberg, practiced at Pans in 16S2-85 and 
after 1691 and at Rome in 1685-90 He is re- 
membered chiefly for his discovery of horacie 
acid in 1702, but he made seveial other impor- 
tant contributions to chemistiy and physics 
HOMBUHG* See Hesse-Homburg 
HOMBtrRG, Prikce op See Frederick II 
HOMBTJR0 VOE» DEE HOHE, hom'biiiK 
for der he'e A fashionable watering place, 
largely frequented by English, in the Prussian 
Province of Hesse-Nassau, situated at the foot 
of the Taunus Mountains, 11 miles north%veat of 
Frankfoit (Map Germany, C 3) Towering 
above the older section of the towm is an old 
castle which formerly belonged to the landgraves 
of Hesse-Homhurg and is now used by the 
Prussian royal family The new towm was 
founded by the Landgrave Frederick II The 
landgraves resided here from 1680 to 1860 The 
old Kurhaua contains a museum of antiquities 
The splendid gambling resort here was closed 
in 1872 The chief of the eight mineral springs 
is the Ehsabeth-Biunnen, the water of which is 
very rich in salts and is extensively exported 
Other spiings are rich in iron, and the w’^aters 
of seveial die used only for bathing The an- 
nual number of guests exceeds 14,000 Hom- 
burg has manufactures of machinery, soap, 
leather, hats, noodles, iron, castings, paper 
boxes, vinegar, mustard, and white lead Pop , 
1900, 9635, 1910, 14,344 The environs are de- 
lightful The remains of extensive Roman 
Intrenchments are to be seen in the vicinity 
HOME, Daniel Dunglas (1833-86) A Scot- 
tish spiritualist medium, horn near Edinburgh 
He was descended on his mother^s side from a 
Highland family noted for its gift of “second 
sight” When a child, he was brought to the 
United States, and before he was 20 he was 
widely known as a medium On the testimony 
of William Cullen Bryant, Professor Wells of 
Harvard, and other well-knowm men, it is re- 
corded that knocking on the walls, the sliding 
about of the furniture, and the “levitation” of 
the medium himself in the air occurred without 
the slightest recourse to trickery so far as they 
could observe When he returned to England 
in 1856, his seances were attended by many 
prominent people, including Robert Browning 
and his wife Mrs Browning is said to have 
believed in spiritualism, but her husband dis- 
believed, and was inspired to write dfr Sludge, 
the Medium In 1856 Home became a Catholic 
while at Rome, but m 1864 was expelled from 
the city as a sorcerer Dr Robert Chambers and 
Dr Lockhart Robertson were among his con- 
verts, and a number of scientists were convinced 
of the genuineness of his powers, including Sir 
William Crookes, who published an account of 
±he experiments made with him, entitled Be- 


searches in the Fhenomeyia of Spuitualiem 
(1874) In 1866 Home became secretary of the 
Spiritual Athenseum for the propagation of 
spiritualism He instituted a vigorous campaign 
against piofessxonal mediums and scrupulously 
abstained from taking money at his seances He 
published Incidents wi my'^Life (2 vols, 1863- 
72) and Lights and Shadows of Spii itualisTn 
(1877) Consult Madame Home, D D Horne 
Eis Life and Mission (London, 1888) and The 
Gift of D D Home (ib, 1890) 

HOME, Sir Ev’eeard (1756-1832) An Eng- 
lish surgeon, born at Hull, the son of an army 
surgeon He studied at Westminster School 
and in 1773 resigned a scholarship in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to study under John Hunter 
(qv), who married Horae’s sistei Home, ’was 
long connected with the College of Suigeons, 
was chosen its professor of anatomy and sur- 
gery in 1804, member of its court of examiners 
m 1809, master m 1813, and its first president 
m 1821 He was censured bitterly for burning 
Huntei’s valuable manuscripts, of V Inch he was 
custodian, and foi using them in his work on 
Compayatihe Anatomy (1814-23), ivhich gains 
what value it has from the source employed 
Among Home's other writings are The Proper- 
ties of Pus, which won a gold medal from the 
Lyceum Medicum Londinense (1788) , a bio- 
giaphical notice of Hunter, prefixed to Hunter, 
On Blood, Inflammation, and Gunshot Wounds 
(1794) , Practical Observations on the Treat- 
ment of Strictures in the Urethra and CEsopha- 
giis (1795), Ohser^iations on the Treatment of 
Ulcers on the Legs (2d ed , 1801), Practical 
Observations on the Diseases of the Prostate 
Gland (1811-18) , On the Formation of Tumors 
(1830) 

HOME, Henry, Lord Kames (1696-1782) 

A Scottish judge and authoi, born at Kames 
He entered the bar in 1724, 'was raised to the 
bench in 1752, with the title of Lord Kames, 
and was made one of the lords of judiciary in 
1763 As a coarse but able judge, he is men- 
tioned by Scott in Redgauntlet (chap i) In 
1728 he published BemarLable Decisions of the 
Court of Session from X716 to 1728 The ma- 
terials for this work were in 1741 embodied in 
his Dictionary of the Decisions of the Court of 
Session during its whole history He is best 
kno'wn, however, by Essays on the Principles of 
Morality and 'Natural Religion (1751), contain- 
ing a solution of the question of human free- 
dom, which brought on him the suspicion of 
infidelity, Introduction to the Art of Thinking 
(1761) and, above all, the celebrated Elements 
of Criticism (1762), the wrork on 'which his 
fame now chiefly rests In 1774 appealed his 
SJcetches of the History of Man Wliile thus 
occupied with judicial and literary labors, he 
took a very active interest in agriculture, writ- 
ing a useful tract entitled The Gentleman 
Farmer Being an Attempt to Improve Agri- 
culture by Subjecting it to the Test of Rational 
Principles (1776). His last 'work, Loose 
Thoughts cm Education (1781), was written in 
his eighty-fifth year Consult Lord Woodhouse- 
lee (A F Tytler), Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Home (Edinburgh, 1807) 

HOME, John (1722-1808), A Scottish dram- 
atist, horn at Leith He was educated at the 
University of Edinburgh and prepared for the 
Church During the uprising of 1745 he fought 
as volunteer on the Hanoverian side In 1747 
he became minister of Athelstaneford m East 
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Lothian, where he ■Nviote las famous trac^edj of 
Douglas Pei formed at Edmbuiijh in 1750 and 
at London in 1757, it 's\as ieeei\id with enthusi- 
asm For his plot Home used the populai Seot- 
tibh ballad of Childc Maunce and in a less de- 
g:iee Shakespeaie Othello Ihe play, though 
tuigid in diction, has great meiits It was the 
best English tiagedy since Otway The clergy 
of the Scottish Kirk, opposed to the theatie on 
principle, ivere scandalized bv the production 
Aftei a bitter controversy Home lesigned hia 
charge (1757) He became seeietaiy to Loid 
Bute, tutor to the Prince of Wales (afterwaid 
Ueoige III), and iecei\ed hbeial pensions In 
1770 he man led and returned to East Lothian 
and after a tune settled in Edinbiiigh Besides 
Douglai^, Home wiote other plays, which either 
failed 01 met with moderate success Among 
them are Agis (piodiiced 1758 at Diury Lane) , 
Aqmlcia (1700), Fatal Discoiery (1769), 
Aloiiiso (1773), Alfied (177S) He also wiote 
a lIisto}g of the Rehellion of 11 (1802) 

Consult 'Woils, with memoir by Henry Mae- 
kcime (Edinbuigh, 1822), Wilson, Poets and 
PocUy of Scotland (London, 1875) , Fianeis 
Espinasse, in Dictionary of National Biogiaphy, 
vol xxvii (ib, 1801} 

HOKE, Sir Pateick See Hume, Seb 
Patrick 

HOKE AS EOXTHE. A novel by J Feni- 
moie Cooper (1838) It is a sequel to Borne- 
ward Bound 

HOKE ECOHOKICS treats of the materials 
used in the home and of its economic and social 
interests and actuities, all considered in their 
practical and also ui their scientific aspects. Its 
content has been drawn from many sources, in- 
cluding experience and the results of research 
in vaiious fields of knowledge As a subject of 
study, it has only lecentiy been systematically 
formulated, and its terminology is therefore 
not entirely unifoim It has been called home 
science, domestic science, household economics, 
household science, liousehold aits, and domestic 
economy Tliore is a tendency at present, how- 
ever, to use these various terms to designate 
special branches of the subject and to use “home 
economics” to cover the whole field In support 
of this usage it is said that the word "home” 
has immaterial as well as mateiial implications, 
while the kindred words have not, and that it 
may stand not only for the household and the 
roof which shelters it, but also for the centring 
points of the affections, and, furthei, that eco- 
nomics (oho 9 ^ ■yjie house or household, voju,os, law) 
of the old Cireek writers carries not only its 
modern meaning, but also its original signifi- 
cance, VIZ , the ait of wise and systematic house- 
hold management 

Home economics, like agriculture and engineer- 
ing, IS a complex. Grouped about it and only 
imperfectly marked off from it are history, 
economics, sociology, sesthetiea, mathematics, 
physics, hygiene, chemistry, physiology, biology, 
and other subjects From all of these it draws 
information for the solutions of its o'wn prob- 
lems, which in general concern four mam topics 
— ^food, clothing, shelter, and home management 
In one form or another its problems have en- 
gaged thought and labor since home life first 
developed from the barbarism which preceded it 
Even their formulation dates far back, for 
Senophon^s OSoonomtctis deals didactically mth 
the management of a farm and household As a 
subject for formal instruction, however, home 


economics is of much more recent origin Rec- 
01 ds, though imperfect, show that it had its 
beginning in the Western Hemispheie in the 
middle of the seventeenth centuiy, when the 
nuns ill Quebec gave instiuction in needlework, 
knitting, and household tasks to gioups of girls 
Regulai class instiuction in cooking seems tjj 
ha^e been given in Edinburgh as eaily as 1835 
Foi a long tune formal instiuction was confined 
to cooking, sewing, and housekeeping These 
became a pait of public-school instiuction in 
the United States as early as 1876, being intro- 
duced first in the Eastern States The woik in 
colleges, on the other hand had its origin m 
western United States, where the influence of 
State uni\ersities and agricultural colleges was 
pionounced 

State institutions in Iowa, Kansas, and Illi- 
nois weie the pioneeis in college woik in home 
economics Some confusion exists as to dates, 
but low’a seems to have been (m 1869) first 
in the field wuth domestic-seienee instiuction, 
wdiich was, however, not peimanent The early 
seventies witnessed a new^ beginning there, des- 
tined to lead to uninteirupted development, and 
also the beginnings of woik m Kansas and Illi- 
nois In these and other Western mstitutions 
home economics pioved itself to be mentally 
imtiitive and not simply a foim of vocational 
tiaining as some of its opponents had main- 
tained With the realization of its educational 
possibilities when rightly combined and coiie- 
lated with other work, came the recognition in 
other localities of its great educational impor- 
tance, and many women’s colleges and coeduca- 
tional institutions throughout the United States 
have opened their doois to it Many other col- 
leges which do not offer instruction specifically 
designated as home economics offer courses in 
hygiene, sanitation, food chemistry, and other 
subjects which are foundational to a well- 
rounded couise in home economics, but which 
weie not formerly a part of higher education 
of women 

Intel est in the teaching of home economics 
has grown very rapidly during the last 25 years 
It IS now taught in 140 or more colleges and 
universities, in many noimal and high schools 
in the United States, as well as m technical, 
vocational, and trade schools A similai de- 
velopment may be noted in Canada In Great 
Blit am and on the Continent it forms a part of 
the general plan of education Up to the pres- 
ent the work has been confined chiefly to sec- 
ondary and technical schools and extension edu- 
cation Howwer, interest in tlie subject in its 
relation to higher education is increasing 

Courses of instruction in home economics may 
be cultural, technical, or vocational , elementary, 
secondary, 01 advanced Advanced cultural 
courses deal chiefly with histoncal, economical, 
and sociological data, and with the sciences that 
aie applied m household processes and prob- 
lems Technical courses lay special stress upon 
the problems of household management in older 
to develop special proficiency in the profession 
of teaching home economics or in managing 
homes or institutions Vocational or trade 
courses deal chiefiy with the manufacturing 
processes carried on in the home. Elementary 
courses usually take the form of manual train- 
ing and are designed to have general educa- 
tional value and also to be useful in a practical 
way to pupils who must leave school earlv. 

Original investigation m connection with the 
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teaching of home economics has so far been con- 
cerned chiefly with the functions and uses ot 
food, with hygiene, and with economicb Tlie 
hygienic and economic pioblems wdiich clothing 
and slieltei present have been little in\estigated, 
but even in these matters the value of careful 
laboratoiy reseaieh is coming to be recognized 

Though late in its development in pedagogical 
form, home economics, like other branches of 
education, has its general and specific liteiatnie, 
its textbook and periodical liteiatuie, in addi- 
tion to its empirical knowledge gained in the 
past and handed on from generation to genera- 
tion It has also its associations and gathei- 
ings for counsel and piogiCbS An International 
Bureau has been established in Fribourg, Switzei- 
land, to collect the liteiature of the subject and 
to seive as a dealing house for infoimation 
See Adultisration , Cookeuy, Food Food Pres- 
ERVATro:^' Fish as Food, Fireless Cookeir, 
Fruit, Meat, Milk, Pork, Vegetables, and 
simiiai topics See also Mvxagemeict, Home 
AXD Inshtutiok", Textiles and Clothing, 
Costume, Dress Embroidery, Fashion, 
CrLO\E, Jewelry, Lace, Shoes, etc See 
Shelter and Housing, Architecture, Buiid- 
iNG, Flrniture, Heating and Ventilation, 
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HOMBL, hC'md A town of Russia See 
Gomel 

HOGVfEIt A city and the parish seat of Clai- 
hoine Pciiish, La, 45 miles (direct) east by 
north of Shreveport, on the Louisiana and 
Northwest Railroad (Map Louisiana, Cl) It 
is the commercial centre for a productive cotton- 
gi owing district The water woiks and electiic- 
light plant are owned by the city Pop, 1890, 
1132, 1900, llo7, 1910, 1855 

HOMEK. A village in Coitland Co, N Y, 
34 miles south of Syracuse, on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western Railroad (Map New 
York, D 5) It is in a fertile farming and 
dairying region, has a canning factory, and 
manufactures shirts, carnages, fishing lines, and 
sleighs The village contains Homer Academy, 
the coimty home for aged women, and a public 
library " The water wnrks are municipally 
owned Pop , 1900, 2381 , 1910, 2695 

HOHEB. (Lat Homerus, from Gk *"OAti?pos). 
The less critical of the ancients attributed to 
Homer, who was to them a real person, many 
minor poems, as the Hymns, the Murgites (q v ), 
the late BatrachomyoTnachia (qv), and many 
of the lost so-called Cyclic Epics, dealing with 


the early legends ( See Cyclic Poets ) To the 
moie thoughtful, how^evei, he was the author 
of the Iliad and tlie Odyssey only The skepti- 
cal “sepal atois” (chonzontes) denied him the 
Odyssey To us he is the unknown poet who 
chiefly shaped the Iliad and possibly also the 
Odyssey His date is placed by Herodotus about 
850 B c , by the moderns, anywheie from 900 to 
1100 B c At any rate, his is the fiist name in 
Euiopean literature The lhad, in 24 books, 
deals with an episode in tlic legendary siege of 
Tioy (qv), or Ilium, a leal town of which 
Schliemann ( q ^ ) exca\’aled the remains at Hia- 
sarlik, a hillock in northwestern Asia Minoi 
This siege, in one view, is an idealization of the 
piolonged struggles of Achaean and ^Eolian in- 
vaders from Greece with the old ( Phrygian’) 
possessoi s of the soil , in another view it repre- 
sents the struggle between the Gieeks and the 
inhabitants of the Troad foi mabtery of the 
Hellespont, and consequent control of tiade with 
the Black Sea (Foi this view, consult Leaf, 
Troy A Stttdy in Homenc Geogiapluj, London, 
1912 ) In the legend the war is undei taken to 
reeov^er the beautiful Helen (qv ), wdfe of King 
Menelaiis of Sparta, who had eloped with Pans 
(qv ), son of King Piiam of Tioy In the 
tenth year of the war Achilles (qv), the 
Achaean (Thessalian) hero, quail els with the 
Greek commander in chief, Agamemnon, King of 
Mycenie, about a captive giil, Briseis, and sSks 
in Ills tent, to the gi'cat loss of the Gieeks, until 
he IS aroused by the death of hia dearest friend, 
Patroclus Then he hurls himself into the battle 
and slays the slayer. Hector, the chief bulwark 
of Troy, with whose solemn burial the poem 
concludes 

The Odyssey relates, likemse m 24 books, 
the surprising experiences of Odysseus (see 
Ulysses) as, after the 10 years’ si%e of Troy, 
he wandered for 10 yeais moie, ever yearning 
to see the rocky isle of Ithaca, his home (See 
Ithaki ) Underplots describe the life of his 
faithful wife, Penelope, persecuted by the im- 
portunate wooing of rude suitors, and the ad- 
ventures of his son, Telemaelms, who in the 
tenth year goes forth m search of his father 
In the end Odj^sseus returns, joins Telemaehus, 
slays the suitors, and is at last recognized by 
Penelope A literature does not thus begin 
with two long aitistic and skillfully constiueted 
epics (See Greek Literature, I, The Age of 
Epic Poet? y ) We must assume behind the 
Iliad shorter epic ballads such as the bard 
Phemius in the Odyssey (book 1 ) chants to the 
suitors, and Demodocus recites at the Phaeacian 
court {Odyssey, book viii), hymns to the gods, 
and songs of the “glory of men,” such as 
Achilles, idle in his tent, sings to the music of 
a lyre wmn from the spoils of a captive town 
{lhad, ix) The systematic mythology of the 
poems, the number of clearly defined personali- 
ties which they present, the profusion of detail 
about things and peisons and places, their liter- 
ary art, poetical diction, and mastery of the 
hexameter — all these things presuppose a long 
historical and literary development But of 
this we know nothing except by analogy and 
inference from the poems themselves The mani- 
festly spurious ancient “lives” of Homer are 
clearly m many cases fashioned from minor 
poems attributed to ^'Horner” Homer, they tell 
us, was born of the nymph Critheis and the 
river Meles (at Smyrna) and hence was called 
Melesigenes The name Homer was variously 
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derived from the Greek word for hostage, be- 
cause, said the story, he was a hostage in youth, 
or from a dialectic word for hlmd, because he 
lost his sight Homer, the “lives” continue, 
waiideied nom citj to city of Asia Minor, earn- 
ing his bread by reciting his poetry or bv '‘teach- 
ing,” and immortalized by name in his poems 
many of those who tieated him kindly Some 
poems he actually ga've to others who won fame 
by them— to Stasmus of Cyprus, eg, be gave 
as his daughter's dowry the Cypria (qv ), one 
of the so-called Cyclic Epics, of which only a 
few fragments remain He died, as an oracle 
had foretold, through chagrin at Ins inability 
to read the riddle of the fishermen “What we 
caught we left, wrhat we caught not we bring,” 
which referred not to fishes hut to an animal 
more “familiar to man,” After his death, 

“ Seven cities claimed the mighty Homer dead. 

Where living Homer begged his daily bread 

All this and much more is fable Modern 
scholars ask, rather What is the origin of epic 
poetry in Greece’ Can we detect in the Ihad 
traces of the ballads or shorter lays out of 
which we may conceive it to have been com- 
posed’ Can we break up the Ihad into two 
chief groups of lays— the wrath of Achilles 
proper, and the general picture of the siege of 
Troy, by which this original frameivork was 
enlarged"’ What features of style, language, and 
manners, if any, mark the Odyssey as later than 
the Iliad^ What parts of the Iliad most re- 
semble the Odyssey m these features’ Can we 
dissect the Odyssey into a “return of Odysseus” 
and a “Telemachiad” ’ Was the “story of 
Achilles” originally composed in Thessaly in the 
iEolie dialect, then transferred to the scene of 
the struggles of early Greek colonists in north- 
western Asia Minor, and finally lomcized, en- 
larged, embellished, and chanted by mmstrels m 
the halls of Ionian nobles and merchant prmces 
on the Lydian coast’ Does the Odyssey reflect 
the travelers* tales brought back to Ionian sea- 
ports by the fiist navigators of the Euxine and 
the Mediterranean’ What is the piecise rela- 
tion of the life depicted by Homer to the tra- 
ditional legend of early Greek history on the 
one hand, and on the other to the appaiently 
similar civilization revealed at Troy, Mycenae, 
and Tiiyns by the spade of Schliemann (qv), 
and conjecturally earned back to the third mil- 
lenmum bo by recent discoveries in Ciete’ See 
Aboh^ology, II, MinoaTLf or JEJgean, Period 

These questions are debated by specialists, 
but with little unanimity of result Mean- 
while the Ilmd and the Odyssey abide They 
may be studied (1) as a picture of early 
Greek life, (2) as literature; (3) in their his- 
toric influence. 

Homer is the most objective of poets In 
him mind has not yet been turned hack upon 
itself. It is a mirror of the world If the 
heroes dine, the ox is consecrated to the gods, 
slam, cut up, roasted, carved, and seiwed up in 
our presence. We assist at ail the details of the 
hero's toilet or of his arming for battle Homer 
does not enumerate the parts of a ship or a bed, 
but he shows us Odysseus building the ciaft 
that is to bear him away from the isle of Ca- 
lypso, or the bed whose secret reveals his iden- 
tity to Penelope* We watch every step m the 
launching of the vessel that hears Chrysms back 
to her father We axe not merely told that the 
ox sacrificed by Hestor has gold-tipped horns; 


we see the goldsmith come with the tools of his 
craft to lay on the gold In consequence, we 
know' the life of the Homeiic man more inti- 
mately than that of any other piimitive people 
—than that of the Hebiews or of our own Teu- 
tonic ancestors This loie has been collected in 
three huge double \olumes of Homeric “Healien,” 
or real things, by the German scholar Buch- 
iioLa [Die homerisclie Eealim, 3 vols , Leipzig, 
1871-73, 2d ed, 1887), and every history of 
Greece contains its chapter on early Greek life, 
religion, government, and manners, drawn fiom 
the same source ^d this wealth of concrete 
detail is a striking, if not the chief, literary 
quality of Homeric poetry Homer does not 
" beat "m the void his luminous wings in vain *' 
He does not analyze and refine He is not 
dominated by any one great imifying religious 
or patriotic idea, as is Vergil or Dante or Mil- 
ton He does not delay to moralize or reflect 
except m brief pregnant sentences He flows on 
and on in a bioad, pellucid stream of narrative, 
description, and, above all, action “The multi- 
tude of things in Homer is wonderful,” says 
Hazlitt — “the splendor, the tiuth, the power, 
the variety” The great gods of Homer — Zeus, 
Apollo, Athena, Hera, Poseidon — ^liave remained 
for 3000 yeais as ideal types for all subsequent 
poetry and sculpture His personages — ^Achilles, 
Heetoi, Nestoi, Odysseus, Helen, Andromache, 
Penelope, Nausicaa — ^li\e for the imagination 
to-day as no others save those of Shakespeare’s 
greatest tragedies The berserker battle lage 
and impassioned eloquence of Achilles still stir 
the sluggish blood like wine The great pathetic 
or diamatie episodes — the parting of Hector and 
Andromache, the death of Sarpedon, the horses 
of Achilles mourning for Patroclus, Hecuba 
baring her bosom to hei son from the walls of 
Troy, the dirges for Hector — are still the despair 
of imitatois The Odyssey is yet the most in- 
teresting storybook in the world In short, the 
Homeric poems are still, as Matthew Arnold 
said, “the moat important poetical monument 
existing” The most distinctive literary quality 
of that poetry is due to its intermediate posi- 
tion between the literary epic, as Paradise Lost, 
and the supposedly spontaneous popular epic, as 
the Edda, the Kalewala, or the Ghanson de 
Boland It has all the simple, childlike charm 
of the one, all the lucidity, architectonic order, 
and noble diction of the other. The primitive 
feelings still preserve their freshness and force, 
but they appeal to us through the medium of a 
noble and dignified art But though an artist, 
and perhaps a conscious artist, the Homeric 
poet IS not, like his successors, Apollonius of 
Ehodes, Vergil, Tasso, Milton, conscious of an 
inimitable model, of a long line of predecessors, 
and of a code of critic-formed rules Matthew 
Arnold’s four canons of Homeric style are well 
known Homer, he says, is rapid, plain, and 
direct in syntax and words, plain and direct in 
matter and ideas, and yet withal eminently 
noble — a master of the grand style in simplicity. 
There is space only to mention some minor 
traits ( 1 ) the stereotyped epithets, “cloud- 

compelling Zeus,” the "wine-dark” or “unhar- 
vested” sea, the “rosy-fingered dawn,” “the 
swift-footed Achilles,” the “red-eheeked ships”, 
(2) the peculiar Homeric simile which, sug- 
gested by one point of resemblance, is continued 
for the sake of the picture into details where 
the likeness between the things compared ceases 
It IS cleverly imitated by Matthew Arnold in 
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Bohrab and Rmtum Tliere are nearly 200 such 
similes in the Iliad^ many of them containing 
precious detail about Homeric life Those dia's\n 
from lions and the chase are particularly vigor- 
ous To the Greek Homer was Bible, Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Domesday Book in one 
Later forms of poetry were looked upon as evo- 
lutions or borrowings from Homer He was the 
foundation of education, and many cultivated 
Greeks knew the lUad by heart Even in the 
prune of the Attic drama professional rhapso- 
dists recited the Ihad and the Ody&sey to en- 
thusiastic audiences of thousands Ethical le- 
flection took its first texts fiom Homer and 
was largely occupied in the criticism of the 
conduct and character of his personages Pmei 
leligious ideas presented themselves in the foim 
of a censure by Plato and Xenophanes of Ho- 
meric anthropomorphism, and the allegorical 
interpretation of liteiature was invented as a 
reconciliation The beginnings of literal y and 
linguistic criticism among tlie Greek sophists 
attached themselves to Homeric problems Lexi- 
cography piobably oiiginated in' books of Ho- 
meric glosses The conception of text ciitieism 
arose m the effort to establish a sound Homeiie 
text And the critical science of the great 
Alexandrian scholars, Zenodotus, Aristopfenea 
of Byzantium, and Aiistarehus, had its oiigin 
and achieved its greatest triumphs in the study 
of Homer 

It IS in the modern world that the famous 
Homeric Question begins (if w^e ignore slight 
anticipations by Bentley and Vico), with F. A 
Wolfs Latin Prolegomena ad JSomerum, pub- 
lished in 1795 This was partly called forth by 
the recent publication of the Venetian scholia, 
which revealed how much the true text had been 
debated by the critics of antiquity Wolf also 
collected stray notices in ancient authors to 
the effect that Solon or Hipparchus required the 
rhapsodists to recite Homer in due succession 
or from prompting, and that Pisi stratus first 
reduced the scattered poems of Homer into one 
body He inferred that the Ihad and the OdyS” 
sey were not originally composed as we have 
them, but were put together out of preexisting 
materials He confirmed this view by the argu- 
ment (now refuted by facts) that writing was 
unknown, or at least rare, in early Greece, and 
that a long epic could not have been composed 
without writing Since Wolfs time Lachmann, 
Hermann, Hitzsch, Grote, Christ, Leaf, and a 
host of others have elaborated theories of the 
composition of the Iliad The debate between 
the partisans of lays stitched together and an 
original framework expanded and interpolated 
often degenerated into a logomachy The tend- 
ency now is towards the second hypothesis 
Proof 13 m the nature of things unattainable 
For the present status of the question and bibli- 
ographical information concerning studies of the 
question, reference may be made to Scott, re- 
view of Rothe, “Die Ilias als Diehtung,” in 
The Classical Weekly, iv (1911), and review 
of Rothe, “Die Odysee als Dielitung und ihr 
Verbaltnis zur Ihas,” ib, viii (1914), and 
Shewan, "Recent Homeric Literature," m Classi- 
cal Philoloqy, vii (1912) These two writers, 
m these and other papers in recent volumes of 
Classical Philology, the Classical Quarterly, 
the Classical Weekly, and the American Jour- 
nal of Philology, argue strongly for the unity 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey as the work of a 
single period, even of a single author On the 
VoL XI— 27 


other side consult Pi entice, q ie\iew of Drerup, 

‘ Das funfte Bueh der Ihas Grundlageii einer 
liomenschen Kritik," m Amcncan Journal of 
Philology, xxxiv (1913) Meanwhile Chad- 
wick, The JSeroic Age (Cambridge, 1912), com- 
paring Greek and Teutonic epics and exam- 
ining the antecedents and eni iron men ts of the 
heroic age in Greece about 1000 bc, and the 
sources of Teutonic poetry m the third to the 
sixth centimes ad, holds that similai condi- 
tions produced, with no suspicion of imita- 
tion, strikingly similar results He believes 
that tlie Homeric poems reflect the age of the 
kings as epics based on the court poems of 
the heroic age itself 

The imitation of Homer through Vergil by 
Tasso, Camdes, and Milton is too large a theme 
for our space The critics of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries elaborated rules for the cor- 
rect epic v-hich have been entertainingly paro- 
died by Macaulay in his prophetic account of 
the '“Wellingtoniad " Pope’s translation (about 
1720) long remained a classic and the model of 
poetical diction It of course failed to satisfy 
the taste of the romantic ie\ival at the end of 
the eentuiy 01 to meet the demands of the new 
scholarship born about the same tune in Ger- 
many Many attempts have been made to super- 
sede it in popular favor, but, despite its artifi- 
cial rhetoric, it still remains for the majority of 
English-speaking readers the one poetical trans- 
lation of Homer The early versions of Hobbes 
and Ogilby are of interest only to professional 
students of literature Chapman is praised on 
the faith of Keats’s noble sonnet and because of 
occasional spirited passages and exquisite lines 
But the rugged rhythms, the obscurity of the 
syntax, the fantastic Elizabethan conceits, and 
the long uninspired tracts of doggerel make him 
intolerable in continuous perusal Gowper, m 
his blank-verse version, aimed at uniting Mil- 
tonic stateliness with fidelity to Homeric sim- 
plicity, but succeeded only m being pompous and 
dull. Since the publication of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s classic lectures On Translating Homa, 
we have had, among others, the estimable blank- 
verse translations of Lord Derby and of Bryant, 
and Way’s spirited rendering in rhymed ana- 
paestic hexameter Ho definitive translation of 
Homer is possible, for every generation must 
reinterpret him in order to blend Homeric senti- 
ment with its own in the measure demanded by 
its taste Of late the majority of readers pre- 
fer the literal prose versions in the slightly ar- 
chaic and consciously simple English of Lang, 
Leaf, and Myers (Iliad) , and Butcher and Lang 
[Odyssey) 

Bibliography The needs of the English stu- 
dent will be best met by Seymour, Introduction 
to the Language and Verse of Homer (Boston, 
1889), Monro, A (Grammar of the Eomerio 
Dialect (2d ed, Oxford, 1891) , Jebb, Introduc- 
tion to Homer (Boston, 1893) , Lang, HoTner 
and the Epic (London, 1893). Full bibliogra- 
phies may be fijund in the discussions of Homer 
m the various histories of Greek literature, 
especially in Ghrist-Sehmid, Geschiehte der grie- 
chischen Litteratur, vol. i ( 5th ed , Munich, 
1908) Consult also the article "Homexos," m 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Bnoyolopadie der classi- 
schen Altertumsnmssensdhap, vol viii (Stutt- 
gart, 1913) A suggestive paper on the world’s 
study of Homer is that by Smyth, "Epic Poetry,” 
m Creek Literature (Hew York, 1912) 

Good text editions are those of Dindorf- 
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Htntze, Caiiei, Van Loeuweii, Munin, and Allen 
A good annotated (English) edition of the Ilwd 
IS that of Leaf (2 vols, 2d ed , London, 1000- 
02), and of the Odyssey that of Hajman (ib, 
1882) and that of Merrv Riddell and Monro 
(2 vols, Oxford, 1886-1901) An excellent an- 
notated edition in German is that hv Aineis- 
Hentze (Leipzig, undei going revision again m 
1914) The fullest Homeric lexicon is the^Lexi- 
con jSo?}iencuni of Ebeling (Leipzig, 1885), or 
in English the Homeric Dictionary, by Auten- 
rieth-Keep (Xew York, 1891) For the general 
study of Homeric antiquities, consult Buehholz, 
Hotneitsche Reahen (3 vols, 2d ed , Leipzig, 
1887) Helbig, Dasr hornet is^che Epos aus den 
Denkmclein etlautert (2d ed , ib , 1887) An- 
derson-Engelinann, Piciottal Atlas to Homer 
(Kew York, 1803) , Heichel, Vehei homerische 
Waffeti f\henna, 1894} , Keller, Hameric So- 
ciety (London, 1902), Beiard, Les Phemciens 
et rOdyssoe (Pans, 1902-03) , Browne, Hand- 
book of Hoiiiet ic Study (London, 1905), Sey- 
mour, Life in the Hornet ic Age {Nei\ York, 
1907), Robeit, ^‘Topogiapbisebe Probleme der 
Ilias/’ in HctmeSj xhi (1907) See Epic 
PoETET, Geeck Liteeatcee, and the articles on 
the various authors and scholars, ancient and 
modern, mentioned in the article above 

HOMEE, Apotheosis of 1 A celebrated re- 
lief containing many figures, now in the British 
Musenio It Mas found in the Appian Wav m 
the seventeenth century and probably dates from 
the first century ad* 2 A laige picture by 
Ingres (qv ), now m the Lorn re 

HOMEE, Louise (e 1872- ) An Ameri- 

can diamatie contralto, born an Pittsburgh, Pa 
Her maiden name was Louise Dihvorth Beatty 
She began her musical studies in Philadelphia 
In 1894 she atudpng singing uitli Wm L 
Whitney in Boston, and harmony Mith Sidney 
Homei, whom she mai ned the following year 
After two more years of study with Madame 
Koenig at Pans she made her debut at Vichy as 
Leonora in La Faiorita (1898). In the spring 
of 1899 she appeared at Covent Gaiden and in 
the fall at La Monnaie in Biusseis. Hei success 
at the Metropolitan Opera House of Kew York 
during her first season in 1900 was so emphatic 
and lasting that she continued thereafter to be a 
regulai member of the company- With a voice 
of great compass, lemaikably even in the differ- 
ent registeis, she combines a fiery temperament 
and more than ordinal y histrionic ability. 

HOMEE, Sidney (1864- ). An Ameri- 

can composer, bom m Boston. He received his 
first musical instruction from G W Chadwick 
in Boston Then he spent five years studying m 
Europe, thiee years being devoted to the study 
of composition under Rheinberger at the Komg- 
liclie Musiksehule in. Munich Fiom 1888 to 
1890 he lived in Boston as a private teacher of 
harmony and counterpoint. There Louise Beatty 
(subsequently famous as Louise Homei, qv) 
became his pupil and in 1895 his wafe He also 
gave lecture recitals on symphonies and the 
music dramas of Wagner As a composer, he 
IS known only for his songs, although he wrote 
some works in the larger forms, he did not pub- 
lish them. 

HOHEE, Winslow (1836-1910). An Ameri- 
can genre and marine painter, one of the fore- 
mpst and the most typical of his school He 
was born at Boston, Feb. 24, 1836, but passed 
his boyhood at Cambridge, Mass, then a small 
town, where his passion for outdoor life had 
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full %eope At 19 he entered a litliogi aplieYs 
shop and after two \eais set up foi himself in 
Boston, designing illustrations lor Bailouts 
Monthly and foi Haiper and Brotheis, who 
ofiered him a salaried position, which was de- 
clined In 1859 he removed to New York, and, 
while supporting himself by illusti ating, he at- 
tended the night class of the National Academy 
of Design under Cummings Fiom Frederic 
Rondel, a French painter usually reputed liis 
master, he had just four lessons On the out- 
bieak of the Civil War, in 1861, he w-ent to the 
front as a special wai eoi respondent and aitist 
foi Hat pet's Weekly His election as associate 
(1864) and member (1865) of the National 
Academy came during the period of his earliest 
Oil paintings of wax and camp subjects, such as 
“Rations” (1863), '‘The Bright Side” (1865), 
and, most celebrated of all, “Prisoners from 
the Front” (1865) In 1867 he made his 
first tup to Europe, exhibiting the two last- 
named pictures with much success at Pans, 
Brussels, and Antwerp Ten months spent in 
Pans were without influence upon his art, and 
on his return to New" Yoik he continued to 
illustrate for the Haipeis until 1875 He 
•painted a numbei of genre subjects, chiefly of 
New England village life and of negro life and 
ehaiacter, studied duiing a sojourn at Peters- 
bmg, Va These two groups include “New" Eng- 
land Countiy School”, “Snapping the Whip”, 
“The Two Guides,” an Adirondack subject, “A 
Viait fiom the Old Mihtress” (1876), now in 
the National Gallery, Washington, ‘The Camp- 
fire ” 

His interest, however, turned more to subjects 
1 elating to the sea In 1880 he painted at 
Gloucester, Mass , and m 1881-82 at Tynemouth 
on the east coast of England, depicting the life 
of the fisher folk in a senes of remaikable 
aquarelles and several oil paintings, such as 
‘'Mending the Nets,” "Watching the Tempest,” 
and "A Voice from the Cliffs” In 1884 he 
Settled permanently at Front's Neck, near Scar- 
borough, Me, entering upon his great career as 
the painter of the ocean and the fisher folk. 
His incomparable senes of paintings began with 
"The Life Line’ (1884), Elkins collection, Phil- 
adelphia, this was followed by "The Fog Warn- 
ing” (1885), Boston Ait Museum, “Lost on the 
Grand Banks” "TJndertow” (1886), “Eight 
Bells,” “The West Wind,” "A Summer Night,” 
Luxembourg Museum, Pans, the “Northeaster” 
and “Cannon Rock,” both (1895) in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, “The Fox Hunt,” 
Pennsylvania Academy, Philadelphia, “High 
Cliff. (Toast of Maine” (1894), National Gallery, 
Washington, “Lookout — ^AlPs Well,” Boston Art 
Museum, “The Maine Coast” (1895), Metro- 
politan Museum; and “On a Lee Shore” (1900), 
Providence — the two last often considered his 
masterpieces His solitary life m Maine was en- 
livened by constant association with his brothers, 
varied by winter journeys to Florida, the Baha- 
mas, and Cuba, resulting in a brilliant aeries 
of water colors, some of which are in the Brook- 
lyn Museum, by trips to the Adirondacks and 
the Province of Quebec, the waters and fishes of 
which he has studied in marvelous manner His 
numerous aquarelles are scattered throughout 
public museums (New York, Boston, Brooklyn, 
Worcester, etc ) and private collections He 
received gold medals at the World’s Fair, Chi- 
cago (1892), at Pittsburgh (1896), Philadel- 
phia, and the Pans Exposition (1900 ), and was 
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a toembei of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters 

Winslow Homei is the most t^ pically national 
of all Ameiiean painters Self-taught m his 
technique, maiked by the complete absence of 
foreign influence, he is no less national in his 
subjects and his powerful and direct piesenta- 
tion The chief characteristic of his art is its 
absolute verity, its uncompromising presentation 
of nature His color is strong and sure, some- 
times harsh, but always true, especially in the 
values But his pictures lack tone ( except in so 
far as nature provides it), and therefore lack 
the decorative quality Both draftsmanship and 
composition are excellent In water color his 
technique is a marvel of boldness and facility 

Bibliography The chief monogiapli on 
Winslow Homer is by W H Downes (Boston, 
1911) Other descriptions of liis life and work 
aie by M Van Rensselaer, Forty aits (New 

Yoik, 1889) , C H Caffin, Ameiicayi Jlasteis of 
Painting (ib, 1902) , Samuel Isham, Histotg of 
Ameiiean Painting (ib, 1905), Mechlin, m /w- 
ieinational Studio (ib, 1908) 

HOMERIDES, ho-mer^i-dez, or HOMERI- 
DM (Lat, from Gk. ^OjnijpiBrjs, Homey ides, de- 
scendant of Homer, from 'OfiTjpos, Homey o% 
Homer) The name of a family or clan in the 
island of Chios, often mentioned Strabo says 
that they claimed descent from Homei, and that 
they were adduced by the Chians to prove that 
Homer himself was a Chian The name Ho- 
meridse, how^ever, is used by Pindar and by 
others frequently to mean persona who recite the 
Homei 1C poems, le, rhapsodists (qv ), and it 
IS in this sense that the name is commonly 
used The Homendae of Chios have played a 
large part in the theories of some scholars as 
to the transmission of the Homeric poems, but 
there is no evidence that they were a guild of 
poets or even of rhapsodists Consult Christ- 
Schmid, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, 
vol 1 , pp 35, 70 (5th ed, Munich, 1908), 

HOMEBOCENTONES, h6-me'r6-sen-to'nez 
See Eudocia, Cextones Homeeici 

HOMER PIGEON See Pigeon 

HOME RtTEE A term in British politics, 
designating the particular movement, begun in 
1870, to secure for Ireland a local legislature 
and thus recognize and satisfy the persistent 
sentiment of Irish nationality Tlie question of 
Home Rule, ignored by Pitt in the Act of Union 
of 1800, was revived by O’Conneirs agitation 
for repeal With the failure m 1848 of that 
movement, hostility to Biitish rule passed from 
the field of constitutional exertion to that of 
violence and revolution But neither the doc- 
trinaire fiasco of 1848 nor the plots of the Fe- 
nians brought any realization of the national 
aspirations After 20 troubled years of con- 
spiracy and secret crime the concession by Glad- 
stone of Church disestablishment and land re- 
form called the thoughts and hopes of the Irish 
people once more to constitutional activity In 
1870, a year after the Act of Disestablishment 
was passed, and while Gladstone's first Land 
Bill was still under discussion m Parliament, 
the first step was taken in the movement for 
Home Rule 

On May 19 in that year there assembled at 
the Bilton Hotel, Dublin, a number of Irishmen 
of the better class, representing all shades of 
political and religions belief The dominant 
element was Protestant and Conservative Dis- 
contented with the concessions made by Glad- 


stone’s go\ eminent, thev weie leadi to coUbider 
bome plan foi taking out of Ihiti'^h hands the 
contiol of lush afiaiih Aftei tice dib(US&ion 
it was resohed ‘that the tiU(‘ lemedj fur the 
evils of 1 1 eland is the efetabhshiuent ot an Irish 
Parliament, with full control ovei our domestic 
affairs'* In accoi dance with this opinion a 
permanent organization was soon afteiwmrd 
ettected, undei the name ot ‘ The Home Govern- 
ment Association of Ireland Its declaration 
ot principles announced as its onh object the 
obtaining of a distinct Pai Lament for Trcdand, 
to regulate her internal afiaiib, while leaving 
to the Imperial Parliament all questions aflect- 
ing the colonies, foreign relations, and the sta- 
bility and defense of the Empiie With this 
declaiatxon the movement foi Home Rule was 
formally inaugurated 

The history of the Home Rule movement from 
1870 to the present time mav be divided into 
five periods first the leadeiship of Isaac Bntt 
(1870-79) , second, the meiging of Home Rule 
into the land agitation (1879-80), thud, the 
adoption of the principles by the Gladstoniaii 
Liberals (1886-93) , fourth, the Conseivative 
policy of ‘killing Home Rule bv kindness”, 
fifth, the passage of the Goveinment of Ireland 
Bill by the Asquith ministry m 1914 

First Period This was the time of develop- 
ment and definition From the outset the Home 
Rule idea was favorably received among the 
better classes of the Irish people, though ancient 
religious antipathies often blocked the way 
Among the lower classes — those particularly in 
which Fenianism had found its chief support — 
the new toim of constitutional agitation was 
slow to inspire confidence Under the direction 
of Isaac Butt, however, who had made himself 
popular by his legal services m behalf of ar- 
rested Fenians, considerable progress was made, 
and at by-elections several Home Rulers, in- 
cluding Butt himself, were elected to Parlia- 
ment In the fall of 1873 the Home Govern- 
ment Association was replaced by the Irish 
Home Ride League, a new and more compre- 
hensive organization, whose skillful manage- 
ment secured the letuxn of 60 Home Rulers in 
the general election of 1874 For the next five 
years, under the leadership of Isaac Butt, they 
acted as a distinct party when Home Rule or 
Irish interests weie at sLike, but on other ques- 
tions follow’ed their individual preferences In 
fact, during this period, outside of Ireland, 
there was very little interest in the subject, and 
English Liberal and English Conservative alike 
had voted against Butt’s annual motion for an 
Irish Parliament But an awakening w’'as to 
come, when Parnell, who entered the Commons 
in 1875, began to advocate his poiiev of “ob- 
struction,” applying it — ^aided by a little group 
of followers — ^to all questions alike, whether 
Irish, English, oi Imperial In this course he 
was opposed by Butt and the majority of the 
party at that time, but through this policy 
Parnell succeeded in arousing the English peopfe 
to a discussion of the subject and in winning, 
partly perhaps by means of the hatred he ex- 
cited towards himself on the part of the old 
British parties, the enthusiastic support of 
Irishmen to a degree which Butt’s milder course 
had never done 

Second Period Butt died in the spring of 
1879 The Home Rule party chose as his suc- 
cessor William Shaw, whose methods it was 
known would be those of Butt But Parnell 
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■was the rising man in Iribh eiicles In tlnb 
same year, by "throw mg himself heait and soul 
into the land" agitation and assuming the presi- 
dency of the Land League, he became the idol 
of the Irish masses During the four succeed- 
ing years Home Kule was entirely overshadowed 
by the great agrarian issue The general elec- 
tions of 1880 showed an increase of the Home 
Buie delegation m Parliament from 60 to 68 
But the eictreme views of Parnell and his fol- 
lowers on the land question tended to alienate 
the moderate element in the party, already dis- 
gusted with his parliamentary tactics Duimg 
the desperate struggle made by the Parnellites 
against the Coercion Bill m January, 1881, 
Shaw and his followers formally withdrew from 
the Home Buie party in Parliament This ac- 
tion w^as significant of a great change in the 
character of the party outside of Parliament 
By connecting Home Kule with the land ques- 
tion Parnell “drew to liis support a great fol- 
lowing, which Butt had never won, but he lost 
the Conservative and aristocratic element, 
which had piactically inaugurated the move- 
ment A Catholic peasantry instead of a Prot- 
estant middle class became the chief support of 
the party With this absorption of the larger 
element one end was achieved which has been a 
source of about equal glory and reproach to 
Parnell — ^the physical-force faction, hitheito 
apathetic, was drawn into the constitutional 
agitation The Irish National League, organ- 
ized Oct 17, 1882, was the formal expression of 
the Parnellite policy. Its programme combined 
essentially the principles of the Home Rule 
League and those of the recently suppressed 
Land League In the elections of 1885 the suc- 
cess of Parnelhsm wns demonstrated. The Na- 
tionalists returned 86 members to the House of 
Commons and secured the balance of power be- 
tween the Liberals (338) and the Conservatives 
(251) Of the 103 members from Ireland, 85 
were followeis of Parnell 
Third Period. With an absolute Liberal ma- 
jority in Parliament, so skillful a leader as 
Gladstone had found it almost impossible to 
transact business in the face of Nationalist ob- 
struction Now that Parnell held the balance 
of power and could displace ministries at -will, 
the conduct of the government on any principle 
loiown to British practice seemed hopeless. On 
Jan. 27, 1886, the Nationalists aided the Lib- 
erals to overthrow Lord Salisbury's government, 
just as in the preceding year they had joined 
the Conservatives against Mr Glads'fcone The 
Conservatives now made advances looking to an 
understanding between the Nationalists and 
themselves, but without results On the other 
hand, Gladstone, after careful consideration and 
consultation, decided to accept Home Rule as a 
Liberal principle, so on the 6th of April he 
brought in hia famous Home Rule Bill In it 
■was embodied the long-sought provision for a 
distinct legislative body for Ireland, with powers 
extending to all subjects except those specifically 
reserved to the Parliament at Westminster At 
the same time a sweeping measure for land pur- 
chase was announced, with the declaration that 
the two should be inseparable, together forming 
a complete scheme for the settlement of the 
Irish question Parnell, with certain qualifi- 
cations, accepted the bill on the part of the 
Irish Nationalists, and his party threw them- 
selves heartily into alliance with the followers 
of Gladstone The question of Home Rule now 


became one for the people of Great Britain ■(» 
settle With the adoption of the lush demand 
by Gladstone, a great section of the Liberals 
declined to follow their old leader Protesting 
against anything which looked like a step to- 
wards separation of the tivo islands, they took 
the name of Liberal Unionists and ultimately 
entered into alliance -with the Conservatives 
Gladstone's bill was defeated on the second read- 
ing by 343 to 313, 93 Liberals voting in the 
negative Upon the appeal to the constituencies 
the adversaries of Home Rule gained a majority 
of 113 o^ver the combined Gladstomans and Na- 
tionalists Lord Salisbuiy assumed powei with 
a policy of coeicion, with possibly some eventual 
measure of concession in leference to local gov- 
ernment in Ireland. Home Rule remained the 
most prominent issue throughout the four suc- 
ceeding years, the Gladstomans expressing con- 
fidence in the ultimate support of a Biitish 
majority, a belief which the by-elections seemed 
to justify, as the Liberals gamed 16 seats in 09 
contests In the winter of 1890-91 a divorce 
case in which Parnell was corespondent brought 
much odium upon him and raised the question 
of his retirement from the leadership of his 
party Gladstone announced that he could not 
hope to hold the Liberals to the Nationalist 
alliance unless Parnell lesigned The latter re- 
jected all suggestions of his own withdrawal 
and by his course alienated a large section of 
Ins parliamentary followers The result was a 
schism in the Irish Nationalist party, which 
made the future success of the Home Rule move- 
ment exceedingly doubtful The death of Par- 
nell, in October, 1891, only served for the 
moment to intensify the animosity of the Par- 
nellite faction towards the majority of the Home 
Rulers, who accepted the leadership of Justin 
McCarthy (qv) The elections of July, 1892, 
resulted m a Liberal maj'ority in the House of 
Commons of 40, so that Gladstone again became 
Premier, and in March, 1893, introduced a bill 
granting Home Rule to Ireland It provided for 
an Irish legislative body of two houses, the 
members of the Upper House to be chosen by 
electors having a property qualification, and for 
complete self-government in local matteis The 
difficult question of Ireland's representation in 
the Imperial Parliament was first decided in 
favor of the "m-and-out” plan — Irish members 
voting on some questions, not on others — ^but 
later m favor of a reduction of its membership 
m the House of Commons from 103 to 80, with 
the same rights as other members The bill 
assed the Commons September 1 (301 to 267), 
ut was overwhelmingly defeated in the Lords, 
recemng only 41 votes out of a total of 
450 Gladstone lesigned in March, 1894, and 
Lord Rosebery assumed the premiership, pro- 
fessing adherence to Home Rule, but doing 
nothing for it during his ministry, which came 
to an end in June, 1895 • 

Eourth Period. This period opened with the 
Conservatives in power, the Home Rulers split 
into cliques and factions, and the Liberals de- 
moralized and lukewarm towards the cause of 
the Irish Nationalists The Conservatives, be- 
lieving that Irish discontent had its source in 
economic conditions, in poverty and want, 
passed, under the cry of ‘'killing Home Rule by 
kindness,'' a land act which simplified the rent 
problem, provided for land purchase, tended to 
bring a peasant proprietor class into being, and 
in general ameliorated economic conditions In 
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1898 a Local Government Bill was introduced, 
and became a law in 1899, which placed county 
and municipal governments in the hands of the 
people, with provisions for an almost universal 
suffrage Owing in pait to improved condi- 
tions, in part to these reforms, public agitation 
had almost ceased, and it seemed as if “Bal- 
fourian amelioration*' was on the point of suc- 
cess, when the Boer War broke out Under the 
impulse of this war the warring Irish factions 
came together, accepted John E Eedmond as a 
common leader, revived their demand for an 
Irish Parliament, and in the election of 1900 
chose 81 members to the House of Commons to 
press their cause The benevolent attitude of 
the Unionist ministry was further exemplified 
m the important Land Act of 1903 (See Irish 
Land Laws ) In 1904-05 much discussion in 
Parliament was aroused by a scheme for the 
gradual establishment of self-government pro- 
pounded by the Irish Eeform Association under 
the name of Devolution It was assailed by 
the Protestant minority as being equivalent to 
Home Rule The accession of a Liberal ministry 
under Sir Heniy Campbell-Bannerman, Decem- 
ber, 1905, was re^aided as distinctly favorable to 
the Irish cause, inasmuch as the Premier and a 
number of leading members of the cabinet were 
avowed supporters of Home Rule It was under- 
stood, however, that the government would not 
permit a sudden disruption of the union, though 
acquiescing in a policy of ‘Home Rule by in- 
stallments ” The Liberal-Unionist party at- 
tempted to make Home Rule an issue in the 
general election of 1906, but without success In 
that election the Nationalists returned 83 mem- 
bers to Parliament 

Eifthi Period. The defeat of the Unionists 
in the general elections of 1906 marks the be- 
ginning of a new era of Liberal government and 
reform The following year Mr BirrelTs pro- 
posed Irish Councils Bill, giving considerable 
latitude to the Home Rulers, was denounced 
and rejected at a national convention in Dublin 
and was theiefore withdrawn The general elec- 
tions of 1910 placed the Liberal and Unionist 
parties in positions of almost exact equality m 
the House of Commons, while the Nationalists 
held the balance of power and controlled the 
fortunes of Mr Asquith's government Con- 
scious of power and supported by the Labor 
party in the House of Commons, the Irish mem- 
bers insisted that Home Rule be given pre- 
cedence over all other measures While specu- 
lation was rife as to the government's Home 
Rule plans, agitators in Ulster were not idle, 
for the Unionists of that province, led by Sir 
Edward Carson, appointed a committee to draw 
up a provisional government for Ulster, which 
should come into operation if the Home Rule 
measure was passed . . , 

On April 11, 1912, Mr Asquith introduced 
the Government of Ireland Bill While assert- 
ing the supreme authority of the Imperial Par- 
liament, it provides for a bicameral Irish 
Parliament— the Senate of 40 members nomi- 
nated m the first instance by Great Britain and 
succeeded, as their terms expire, hy appointees 
of the Irish Executive, and the House of Com- 
mons, 164 in number, to be elected by the Irish 
constituencies. The executive authority is 
vested m the King, represented by the Lord 
Lieutenant and an Irish ministry named by 
Parliament The Irish Parliament is em- 
powered to make all laws for Ireland, but cer- 


tain classes of legislation are removed from its 
juiisdiction, such as peace, war, treaties, army, 
navy, militia, trade navigation, coast defenses, 
coinage, stamps, weights, measures, copyright, 
religion, and Ereemasonry The lush constabu- 
lary are to remain under Imperial control for 
SIX years after the passage of the act The 
following services w^ould likewise be excluded 
for the present, the land-pui chase tax, old-age 
pensions, national insurance, postal savings 
banks, and the service of public loans before 
the passage of the act In the Imperial Parlia- 
ment Ireland is to have 42 members, which 
number, in view of the divided authoiity, fiscal, 
legislative, and executive, set up by the bill, 
might be sufficient to guard her own reserved 
interests While in the committee stage, the bill 
was so amended as to permit the principle of 
propoi tional representation — all constituencies 
electing three or more members to the Irish 
House of Commons and the entire Irish Senate 
after five years to be» chosen by this method. 
The bill passed its third reading m the House 
of Commons on Jan 16, 1913 On January 39 
it was rejected by the Lords by a vote of 326 
to 69 Following the rejection of Sir Edward 
Carson’s amendment, excluding Ulster from the 
provisions of the Home Rule Bill, the Ulster 
Volunteers proceeded to add to their numbers 
and equipment, aided by Unionists from Great 
Britain Realizing that Home Rule must come, 
the Belfast Trade Unions and other representa- 
tive bodies protest that they are not in favor 
of exclusion They maintain that the real source 
of hostility to Home Rule is not fear of reli- 
gious persecution hut the financial arrangements 
of the proposed law The financial margin al- 
lowed 18 too small to enable the Irish Parlia- 
ment to effect the many reforms required with- 
out taxing heavily either the land or commer- 
cial business, and as agriculture will be in 
control, they believe the onus will fall on 
the commercial interests of Ulster The indus- 
trial workers of Belfast likewise fear they will 
be at the mercy of a parliament which will have 
no interest at all in maintaining a high level 
of labor conditions, for the Irish Parliament 
will be dominated, not by representatives of 
the agricultural laborers, but of the tenant 
farmers, who, so far as they are interested m 
employment at all, are interested as employers 
and pay the lowest wages in the United 
Kingdom 

The bill, reintroduced m the summer session, 
passed its third reading in the Commons on 
July 17 Upon the reopening of Parliament on 
Feb 10, 1914, the government announced its 
intention of passing the Government of Ireland 
Bill, for the third time, during tjae session with- 
out submitting it to the test of a referendum 
or a general election, as the Unionists demanded. 
Premier Asquith, on March 9, proposed that 
those counties of Ulster which should by a 
referendum so determine be excluded from the 
provisions of the act for six years The resig- 
nation of Colonel Seeley, Undersecretary of 
State for War, after the remarkable disaffec- 
tion of the higher officers of the British forces 
in Ireland, led to the assumption of the war 
portfolio by Mr Asquith himself, and the offi- 
cial recognition by the Irish party of the Na- 
tional Volunteeis, a semimilitary organization 
of Irish Catholics The bill passed the House of 
Commons for the third and last time on May 26. 
It was then sent to the Lords, who refused to 
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act until the amending measiue was before 
them Radiealh modified, it pa^ised its third 
leading m the t'pper House on July io Five 
days later the Commons took up the measure as 
amended for extended consideration The King, 
m his efiorts towards an amicable adjustment, 
called a conference of the leaders of all parties 
As the extremists refused to make any conces- 
sions in the interests of peace, the conference 
ended m failure On the following Sunday a 
force of the Kings Own Scottish Borderers, sent 
fiom Dublin to disarm bome National Volun- 
teers at Howth, were stoned by a mob on their 
return The troops fired a volley of ball car- 
tridges, killing four people and wounding from 
30 to 50 Angei and indignation in England 
and Ireland were so intense that Mr Asquith 
po-^tjioned all consideration of the Home Rule 
Bill until the excitement and passion had 
abated Just as the Irish situation was becom- 
ing serious, the great European War of 1914 
broke out The Irish* question immediatelv 
vanished from public view In the face of 
danger both sides patnoticallv united to defend 
the Empiie John E Redmond, the leader of the 
Irish partj, declared in Parliament that every 
British soldier could now he removed from Ire- 
land without danger to public order 
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HOISOI^STEAD {home, AS. ham, Goth, haims, 
OHG heim, Gpr. Heim, connected with Lith 
k&mas, Gk Kd>pfi, home, village, Skt Icsema, 
abode, from ks%, to dwell -|- stead, AS. stede, 
Goth stapSj OHG stat, Ger. Statt, place, ulti- 
mately connected with Eng stand) ^ In law, an 
estate in land, used as a home by the tenant or 
owner thereof, and to a greater or less extent 
protected by law from the claims of creditors 
This right of exemption of the ‘^homesteader,” 
as he IS termed, is a modern privilege created 
by statute and was unknown to the common 
law It does not exist m England, but is 
peculiar to the United States, where it is every- 
where recognized, excepting in Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It does not constitute a 
distinci form of estate in land, but belongs to 


the class of exemptions from the claims of credi- 
tois, which, originating in the common law, has 
been greatlj extended by the humane policy of 
American law See Esemptioiv , Ho^iestead 
Laws 

HOMESTEAD. A borough in Allegheny 
Co, Pa, on the Monongahela River 7 miles 
southeast of Pittsburgh, on the Pittsburgh and 
Lake Eiie, the Bessemer and Lake Eiie, the 
Pennsylvania, and the Union railroads {Map 
Pennsylvania, B 6) It has one of the largest 
steel plants in the United States, employing 
about 7000 men and producing both structural 
steel and nickel-steel armor plate, and a ma- 
chine factory There is a Carnegie library 
Settled in 1871, Homestead was incorporated in 
1880, the date of the charter now in operation, 
which provides for a mayor, elected every three 
years, and a unicameral council, in whose power 
rests the appointment of chief of police, street 
commissioner, and water-works engineer The 
water works are owned and operated by the 
borough In 1892 Homestead was the scene of a 
notable strike, which was attended by such 
noting as necessitated the interference of State 
troops Pop, 1900 , 12,554, 1910, 18,713, 1914 
(U S* est ), 21,256 

HOMESTEAD LAWS* Homestead laws in 
the United States are of two classes — ^those 
enacted by Congress and those enacted by State 
legislatures The primary object of the first 
class is to enable citizens without capital to 
acquire homes The main object of the second 
class IS to secure homes, once acquired, against 
the claims of creditors Legislation of the first 
class has done much to stimulate the settlement 
and improvement of wild, unoccupied land That 
of the second class has saved countless families 
from pauperism. 

The Fedeial homestead laws begin with the 
Act of 1862, now a part of the United States 
Revised Statutes (§§ 2289-2317) Their policy 
IS to give portions of the public lands to those 
who will settle, cultivate, and make permanent 
homes upon them Any person who is the head 
of a family, or who is 21 years of age and is a 
Citizen of "the United States, or who has filed 
his declaration of intention to become such, may 
acquire a tract of unappropriated public land, 
not exceeding 160 acres, on condition of settle- 
ment, cultivation, and continuous occupancy as 
a home by him for the period of five years, and 
of the payment of certain moderate fees It is 
expressly declared that no lands acquired under 
this statute shall m any event become liable to 
the satisfaction of any debt contracted prior to 
the issuing of the patent therefor by the govern- 
ment to the settler This provision was inserted 
for the purpose of protecting debtors and of 
inducing them to settle upon the public domain. 
Its constitutionality was questioned, but was 
sustained by the courts It would be difficult to 
point to any enactment of Congress more wuse 
in conception, more just in policy, and more 
beneficial in its results than this homestead 
statute and its amendments Under their provi- 
sions more than 85,000,000 acres of unoccupied 
public lands have been transferred by the United 
States to homestead settlers 

The term ‘‘original entry” refers to the pro- 
ceeding by which a person enters a tract of land 
as his homestead Its important features are 
the filing of an affidavit, prescribed by statute, 
with the register of the land office in which the 
applicant is about to make the entry, and the 
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payment of a fee of five dollarh if ins entr;;^ is 
for not more than 80 acies, or of 10 dollars if 
it IS for more than that quantity The ‘ final 
entrv^^ refers to the pioceedin^s connected with 
the issue of a certificate of title or patent bv 
the United States to the person making the orig- 
inal entry, or to his widow, heirs, 01 devisees. 
Ordinal ily the patent does not issue until the 
expiration of five years from the date of the 
original entry, and then only upon furnishing 
the evidence required by statute of the actual 
occupancy of the land and its cultivation by the 
claimant during that period ProMSion is made, 
however, for shortening this term by ‘commut- 
ing/^ 1 e , paying the mminiura government 
price for the land Upon such payment the 
homesteadei may obtain a patent at any time 
It IS also provided that the teim which a home- 
stead settlei seived in the United States army, 
navy, or marine corps, 'duiing the Rebellion,” 
or m ‘‘the Spanish Wai,” or “m suppressing 
the insuriection in the Philippines,” may be de- 
ducted fiom the five yeais required to" perfect 
his title and to receive a patent for his original 
entry 

State homestead laws are, as has been said 
above, in their objects and tenoi quite diffeient 
from those of the Federal government Their 
aim, it has been judicially declaied, ‘is to pro- 
vide a place for the family and its surviving 
members, wheie they may reside and enjoy the 
comforts of a home, freed from anv anxiety that 
it may be taken from them agamst tiieir will, 
either by reason of their own necessity or im- 
providence or from the importunity of their 
creditors” This policy of protecting citizens 
and their families from the miseries and de- 
moralizing influences of destitution, of fostering 
the disposition to improve and to take pride 
m a permanent iiomestead, has commended it- 
self to both legislators and judges The former 
have enacted laws pioviding for large exemp- 
tions to the homesteader, while the latter have, 
with few exceptions, construed such laws very 
/iberally in his favor In most of the States the 
benefits of this legislation are confined to fami- 
lies, although in a few Commonwealths they 
are extended to any resident, whether he has a 
family dependent upon him or not 

State legislation provides three distinct wavs 
in which a homestead may he secured to the 
family against the debts of its owner The first 
method is by a prescribed form of public notice 
properly execute and recorded It must con- 
tain a statement of tbe facts showing that the 
person making it is the head of a family, a 
statement that such person resides on the land 
and claims it as a homestead a description of 
the land, and an estimate of its actual cash 
value The second method is by actual occu- 
pancy and use The third method is by a pro- 
ceeding in a couit of justice Its principal 
characteristics are an application to a desig- 
nated court, a notice to creditors, and a judicial 
decree setting apart certain property as a 
homestead 

It is not to be understood that homestead 
property is exempted from every sort of claim 
against its owner As a rule, it is subject to 
debts contracted before the homestead was duly 
recorded or set apart as such, to the liens of 
mortgages and judgments which were on the 
property when it was set apart, to claims for 
unpaid purchase money for the property, as 
well as for such improvements to the property 


as entitle the creditor to a mechanic s hen { q v ) 
thereon, and to taxes and assessments for pub- 
lic improvements 

The amount of land which may be exempted 
under homestead law^s \ aries in the diiFerent 
States In some the limits are those of acreage, 
in others those of cash value The foimei range 
oidinaniv from 40 to 160 acres, the latter from 
^{5500 to $5000 Consult Tliompson, Homesteads 
and Exemptions (San Francisco, 1886), and 
Waples, Treatise on Homesteads and Exemp- 
tions {Chicasro, 1893) 

HOME, SWEET HOME A popular song by 
John Howard Payne, m his opeia. Clan, or the 
Maid of J/i/an, "first produced in 1823 The 
music of the song is by the composei of the 
opera, Sir Heniy Bishop, ivho is said to have 
adapted it from an old Sicilian air 

HOME'WABD BOTTHD. A novel by J. Feni- 
more Cooper (1838) 

HOMICIDAIi (homT-sid'al) MAHIA A 
popular teim for the impulse to take life in 
one mentally disordered In manic-depi essive 
insanity, in general paresis, in paranoia, and 
other insane conditions, the homicidal impulse 
is not infrequent Indeed, in normal mental 
action the desire to kill is not infrequently 
present, hut is controlled In the various stages 
of some insanities this control is either dimin- 
ished, or through hallucinations or delusions 
the motive is stronger and uncontiollable, and 
murder results It is impossible to determine 
beforehand whether an insane peison will or 
will not take another s life Often such an act 
IS apparently the fiist symptom of the insanity 
The obvious lesson is that the slightest symp- 
toms of disturbed mental action should be care- 
fully noted and proper precautions taken to 
prevent accidents This caution is paitieularlv 
pertinent in the case of puerperal women in 
whose family there has been any taint of 
insanity 

HOMICIDE, hom'i-ald (OF., Fr homicide, 
from Lat homimdium, manslaughter, from 
homo, man + ccedere, to kill) The killing of 
one human being by the act, procurement, or 
neglect of another In primitive communities 
the killing of another does not subject the 
slayer to criminal prosecution by the state 
The act is thought of, not as an ofiense against 
the common weal, but simply as a wrong to 
the slain man s kindred — wrong w hieh they 
are at liberty to redress by vengeance upon the 
slayer or his kindred But this policy leads to 
the perpetuation of blood feuds and to gieat 
waste of human life Accordingly, at a very 
early time, the practice is introduced of buying 
off the mj'ured kindred, or appeasing the feud 
by a money payment Then a scale of com- 
pensation is fixed either by custom or bv legis- 
lation, graduated generaUy by the rank of the 
person slain In Anglo-Saxon law this is known 
as iLcrgild (a man^s price) At first the ac- 
ceptance of such compensation is left to the 
choice of the mjured kmdred Tliey may take 
it and stay the feud, or they may reject it and 
enforce their right of private vengeance But 
as the state grows more powerful, and the death 
of its citizens is felt to be a harm to the com- 
mon weal, public authority compels the injured 
kmdred to accept the compensation and not to 
pursue the feud Then comes the final stage of 
legal development, in which the unlawful taking 
of human life is considered as primarily a wrong 
to the state, a public offense which cannot be 
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compounded by private bargain See As'ENGER 
OF Blood, Blood Feijd, Blood Money , Asy- 
LUii, Wergild, etc 

As appears fiom the definition given above, 
lioniieide is a generic term, comprehending not 
only the crimes of murder and manalaughtei 
(qqv ), but also the taking of a human life 
under circumstances justifying the act or in a 
sense excusing its commission Killing under 
such circumstances, not amounting to murder 
01 manslaughter, is desciibed as justifiable or 
excusable homicide While the distinction be- 
tween these has in law been %vholly done away 
with, the early common law made an important 
distinction between excusable and justifiable 
homicide The slayer in the latter case was 
^ot liable to any" punishment, while in the 
former he was In other words, homicide, if 
not committed under circumstances justifying 
the act, was, however excusable on moral 
grounds, still a criminal offense Just how fai 
it subjected the slayer to criminal punishment 
is, however, uncertain Lord Coke declares that 
it rendered him liable to death, but Blackstone 
and Stephen insist that his liability did not 
extend beyond the forfeiture of goods At pies- 
ent neither excusable homicide nor justifiable 
homicide is punishable at all, but the two terms 
are still retained in use in England and in 
many of the United States as mpking a con- 
venient distinction between two distinct classes 
of innocent, or noncrimmal, killing At common 
law excusable homicide was of two kinds — ^killing 
by accident or misfortune, and killing in self- 
defense Justifiable homicide was of three kinds 
— ^killing by a public ofiBcer in confoimity to a 
judicial sentence, killing by an officer or his 
assistant when necessary to overcome unlawful 
resistance to legal process, or to the performance 
of a legal duty, including killing by military 
forces in time of war or not, and killing to 
prevent the commission of an atrocious crime 
of violence Wlule the common-law definition 
of these forms of homicide has been more or less 
moified by statute, it remains substantially the 
same, both in England and the United States 

Even unintentional homicide is not excusable 
unless it is committed without legal fault on the 
part of the slayer The killing may not have 
been premeditated or intended — ^it may have 
been accidental — ^yet if it resulted from the 
slayer’s unlawful conduct, as in connection with 
the" commission of burglary or robbery, it is 
not a case of excusable homicide, but of man- 
slaughter or murder^ as the case may be So, 
too, homicide is justifiable only when it is in- 
flicted in strict accordance wnth lawful author- 
ity* A sheriff who inflicts the death penally 
upon a convict in a manner not authorized by 
the judicial sentence which he undertakes to 
execute does a criminal, not a justifiable, act 
An officer cannot justify the unnecessary killing 
of even the worst malefactor that is resisting 
arrest, Nor is a person at liberty to take the 
life of a brutal assailant unless he can show^ 
that he had reasonable ground to believe that 
the assailant was about to commit a felony or 
do some great personal injurv to the slayer 
or to some member of his family or other per- 
son in his presence, and that there was immi- 
nent danger Df the assailant’s accomplishing 
his design. 

Consult- Stephen, Eistory of the Ortmtnal 
Law of Bngl<md (London, 1883) , Clark and 
Marshall, Law of Ormes (2d ed, St, Paul, 


1905), F Wharton, Laifs of Homicide (3d ed, 
Chicago, 1907) , and the authoiities referred to 
under Criminal Law 

HOMILDOH, hdm^l-don, or HUMBLEDON 
(hiimObT-don) HILL An elevation near Woolei, 
in Koithuraberland, England, not far fiom the 
Scottish border, noted as the scene of a battle in 
w-hich the English, under the Earl of Northum- 
berland and Ins son, Harrv Hotspur, overthrew 
a Scottish armv under the command of Sii Mur- 
doch Stewart and the Earl of Douglas, Sept 14, 
1402 The victory at Homildon Hill wras soon 
foliow^ed by the rebellion of the Earl of North- 
umberland and his son See Henry IV 

HOM'ILET'ICS (from Gk o/iLXTjTiKos, lionn- 
Ictikos^ relating to conversation, fiom ofiikla, 
homiha^ conversation, from bfiiKuv, homtlem, to 
eon\eise, from SijllXos, Jtomtlos, assembly, fiom 
ofios, homoSj similar -j- tXjjf tZc, etXiy, eilCy com- 
pany, from ecXeti^, eilein, to crowd together ) 
As the term is now used, the science of sermon 
wilting In early Christian times discourses 
were less formal than they became later (see 
Homily) and so were properly called homilies 
The earliest Christian wiitei on homiletics 
is St Augustine, whose book De Doch ma Chr is~ 
i%ana is in some sense an adaptation of piofane 
rlietorie to sacred uses Babanus Maurus and 
Isidore of Seville also mcidentally treat the 
subject, but the nearest approach to a sys- 
tematic treatment in mediaeval literature is to 
be found in Humbert, De Bruditione Gonciona- 
torum St Carlo Borromeo's Instruchones 
Pestorum w’as a part of his general scheme for 
the improvement of clerical education, and in 
the ecclesiastical course, as well of Catholics 
as of Protestants, homiletics occupies an im- 
portant place Books on homiletics have been 
written by Bautain, Broadus, Claude, Dabnev, 
Hoppin, Kidder, Phelps, Shedd, Storrs, Vinet, 
and many others An important series of vol- 
umes have resulted from the Lyman Beecher 
lectureship (at Yale) on preaching, among the 
writers being Henry Ward Beecher (1871), Phil- 
lips Brooks (1876), Washington Gladden (1886-, 
1902), G A Smith (1S9S) Lyman Abbott 
(1904), J H- Jowett (1912), G S Horne 
(1914) 

HOMILIA-TOltTM (IVIL, from Lat homtha, 
Gk bfjLcXla, homtha, conversation, homily)* A 
collection of homilies for the use of the clergy, 
either to read to their congregations or for 
their own edification The use of homilies of 
others dates as early as the sixth century, and 
in the eighth century collections were in use 
The homilies of Leo I were used at an early 
time Collections were made in the eighth and 
ninth centuries by Alanus, Abbot of Farfa, 
Smaragdus, Abbot of St Michaels, Haymo, 
Bishop of Halberstadt, Rabanus Maui us, and 
Eric of Auxerre The homilies of the Veneiable 
Bede were in familiar use among the clergy m 
all parts of the West, and we find in the letters 
of the early mediaeval time traces of an inter- 
change of sermons, original or otherwise, be- 
tween bishops and clergy, even in distant coun- 
tries Alcuin made an homiliarmm, which, 
strangely enough, considering its author, passed 
out of mind and was only discovered in 1892, 
What since the fifteenth century has been called 
his 18 really a revision of that by Warnefried 
mentioned below One of the many reformatoiy 
measures of Charlemagne was a compilation of 
homilies under the title of Homiliarium, which 
was made under his direction by the deacon, 
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Paul Warnefned, a monk of Montp Cassino and 
one of his chaplains It was compiled in the 
end of the eighth century and contains homilies 
foi all tlie Sundays and festivals of the year 
It IS the most famous of these collections 
Maximus of Turin (fifth century, homilies in 
Migne, Patiol Lat , Ivii) is more d^a^vIl upon 
than any other author, but Bede conies next, 
and then Leo the Great, Gregory the Great, 
Augustine, and others Tlie language ^\as, ot 
course, Latin Many synods directed the clergj 
to translate these sermons for their flocks, and 
the collection continued in use for this purpose 
do^\n to the sixteenth centuiy* It vas printed 
at Speyei m 1482 and again at Cologne in 1557 
and IS lepnnted in Migne, Patiol Lat , xcv 
Alfred the Great translated the homilies of 
Bede into Anglo-Saxon, and ^Elfric added many 
others A collection of English homilies turned 
into verse, that they might be moie readilv re- 
membered by the people, appears tu ha^e been 
composed about the middle of the thirteenth 
century This collection, affording a metrical 
sermon foi eveiy Sunday and festival day in the 
year, exists in manuscript, and a portion of it 
was edited with introduction and notes by John 
Small, librarian to the University of Edmbuigh 
(English Metrical Eomiliea, Edinburgh, 1862) 
When the Reformation was intxodueed into 
England, the unfitness of the clergy to preach 
was so keenly felt that a book of homilies was 
prepared and sent forth by authority of Ed- 
ward VI (1547), and again under Elizabeth 
(1563) a second book, and the reading of these 
homilies was enjoined The two hooks were re- 
printed at Oxford, 1859 See Hoxuly, Homi- 
lies OF THE CHUECH OF ENGLAND 

HOMILIES (hQm^-lIz) OF THE CHURCH 
OF EHGLAHD A collection of seimons, the 
first part of which was published in 1547, the 
first year of the reign of Edward VI, to he read 
in the churches, paitly in order to supply the 
defect of sermons, but partly also to secure 
uniformity of doctrine and to guard against 
the heterodoxies, old and new, which threatened 
the unconsolidated Church The second part 
was published in 1563, at the same time with 
the Articles, under Elizabeth. The titles are 
21 in number The homilies are not now read 
in churches, but they are frequently appealed 
to in controversies as to the doctrine of the 
Anglican church on the points of which they 
treat, Tlie precise degree of authority due to 
thetn 18 matter of doubt Consult Griffiths, 
Mormliea Appointed to he Mead in Churches 
(Oxford, 1896) 

HOM-TLY, In ecclesiastical usage, a dis- 
course held in the church and addressed by the 
minister to the congregation The practice of 
explaining in a popular form the lessons of 
Scnptuie read in the synagogues had prevailed 
among the Jews and appears to have been 
adopted in the Christian churches from the earli- 
est times The discourses employed for this pur- 
pose were of the most simple character , but n ith 
the exception of one ascribed to Hippolytus 
(qv ), we have no sample of this foim of com- 
position earlier than the homilies of Ongen in 
the third century Taking these as a type, the 
early Christian homily may he described as a 
popular exposition of a portion of Scripture, 
accompanied by moral reflections and exhorta- 
tions It differs from the sermon ( Gk X6yosj Lat 
oratio), whose form was influenced by the rhet- 
oric of the schools, m eschewing all oratoiieal 


di‘5play and in following the ordei of the scrip- 
tuial text or naiiatiie instead of being thiown 
into the foim of a ihetoiual discour'sc 01 a di- 
dactic essay The schools of Alexandiia and 
Antioch appear to ha\e been the great centies of 
thi's class of sacred liteiature, and in the eaily 
centuries and medi^\al tunes many pxeaehers 
continued to use the homiletic foim, and even 
in the modern Chuieh many have regarded it 
a‘5 the best medium of senptuial instruction. 
8ee HoMiLLVBiuxr , Homiletics, Homilies of 
THE Church op England 

HOMIHE REPLEGIAHBO, hum'i-ne le-ple'- 
ji-an^do (ML , for leplevying a man) The title 
of an old writ in English law, meaning *to bail 
a man out of prison ' It was an ancient foim of 
the writ of habeas corpus, by the later form of 
which, as now emplojed, it has been superseded 
in England and generally in the United States 
In a few of the American States, however, the 
oldei \\Tit has recently been leiived in an 
amended foim, as being better adapted to the 
purpose of securmg the release of a prisoner on 
bail than the more usual viit of habeas corpus 
(qv ) 

HOMIHG- (hom'ing) PIGEON, 01 Homer 
The name among fancieis for that breed of do- 
mestic pigeon, also called ‘“caiiiei,” used in 
cai lying messages and m long-distance races 
Tlie name refers to its pioclivily for returning 
to its home with the utmost possible speed and 
directness w’hen liberated at a distance See 
Pigeon 

HOMINTB.® (Neo-Lat nom pi , from Lat 
homOj man) The family to which man belongs, 
and which, together with the various families 
of monkeys, baboons, and apes, foi ms part of 
the ordei Piimates. Among the characters whicli 
distinguish the Hominidoi are (1) the posture 
IS completely erect, (2) the anterior appendages 
are provided with hands, the posterior with feet, 

(3) the feet have the inner digit gieatly en- 
larged and nonopposable, forming a great toe, 

(4) the body is sparsely haired, except on the 
top of the head, (5) the lower jaw has a piomi- 
nent iidge, the chin, (6) the facial angle ex- 
ceeds 60® , ( 7 ) the brain is more than double the 
size of that of apes, and the cranial capacity 
three times as much, (8) the teeth stand in an 
uninterrupted senes without a space in fiont of 
the upper incisors, (9) man has the power of 
speech. In his general organization man is so 
closely related to the highei apes that it is diffi- 
cult to draw a hard and fast line between the 
Hominidse and the lower groups. (See Anthro- 
pmd Apes, under Ape ) In the zoological clas- 
sification living races are considered as Homo 
sapiens Various specific names have been pro- 
posed for extinct types of man, as E piimt- 
gemuSf H heidelhergensis, E. am ignacmsis 
hausen, H mousterensis^ Jiausen, H eoanthro- 
pus dawsoni A complete scheme of classifica- 
tion will be found under Man, Science of. 

HOMMEL, hbm'md, Fritz (1854- ) A 

German Orientalist, born at Ansbaeh He was 
educated at Leipzig and in 1877 became connected 
with the libraiy of Munich and was made docent 
of the university, in which he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages in 1885. His prin- 
cipal writings, aside from contributions to Orien- 
tal journals, are. Dte Eamen der Saugethteie hei 
den sudsemittsohen VoUcern (1879) , Zwez Jagd- 
inschnften Asitrbampals (1S79), Die semtit- 
sclien Volher und Sprachen (1883) , GescJiichte 
Babylcmiens und Assgnens (1885) ; Dei habylo^ 
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nisclie UiHpiinig det aqyptt^chcn Kuftut (1892) * 
iuf^at^e und Ahhnndlitngen at ahistisch-semitolo^ 
giscTieti Inhalts vols i— iii (1802-' 1901) , Slid- 
arahtsche Chrestomathte (1893) , Die altisraeh- 
tisehe Ueherliefeiung in mscht iphcher Beleiteh- 
tmig (1897); Sumer iscke Lesestucle (last ed , 
1S99) ; Der Gestirndienst der alien Ataber 
(1000) 3 Die al tot lent alischcn Denkmaler und 
das ^Ite Testament (2d ed , 1903), Qrundnss 
der QeograpJne %ind Geschichte des alien Ot tents 
(1st part, 1904) , Geschichte dca alien Morgen- 
landes f2d ed , 1908) 

HOMME QTTl HIT, L^ ks rS' (Pr, The 
Man who Lauarhs) A romance by l^'ietor Hugo 
(1869), the story of a boy whose face has been 
mutilated so that he always has the appearance 
of laughing 

HOMO See Hominid^e 

HOMOCOE^A See Heteroccdia 

HC^MCBOP^ATHY (from Gk. bfioiordeeia, ho- 
rnowpatheia^ smularity of feeling, fiom opoiotra- 
BriSy hornoiopathfs, subject to like feeling, from 
dpotos, homoiQSy similar + rrdBotj pathos^ feeling) 
A distinctive system of medicine elaborated by 
Samuel Hahnemann (qv-) upon the suggestions 
of a iiuinljer of predecessors and published in 
1796 His chief dicta enunciated at that time 
were as follows 

^‘Every poweiful medicinal substance pro- 
duces in the human body a peculiar kind of dis- 
ease, the more powerful the medieme, the more 
peculiar, marked, and violent the disease ” ‘‘We 
should imitate nature^ \vhicli sometimes cures a 
chrome disease by supei adding another, and em- 
ploy, m the disease \\e wnsh to cure, that medi- 
cine which IS able to produce another very simi- 
Ur artificial disease, and the former will be 
cured, similia stmtlibus” He was brought to 
this conclusion through observing the toxic ef- 
fects of drugs, as recorded in the various woiks 
on materia xnediea, which he was translating 
from English into German, and by experiments 
made upon himself and others in eoi rob oration. 
It IS not claimed that Hahnemann first noted 
similarity of drug action and diseased condition, 
for many times in pievious medical history had 
isolated "instances been noticed, but he was the 
first to urge a general application of his prin- 
ciples and to state the propositions upon which 
was based the new treatment In 1806, in a 
treatise entitled The Medicine of Eatperience, he 
indicated the name by which the new system of 
treatment should be known, and thenceforwaid 
‘‘homoeopathy” designated the science and art, 
as did “homoaopathic” the practitioner. 

In 1810 he published the Organon of Rational 
Medicnne, which became and remains the em- 
bodiment of the fundamental methods of homoe- 
opathy These fundamentals may be stated 
briefly thus 

1. Proving of medicines upon the healthy 

2 Selection and administration of medicines 
according to the law of similars. 

3 The single remedy 

4. The minimum dose 

' A medicine is ‘‘proved,^' according to the 
homCBopathic method, as follows A fluid extract 
or a tincture of a drug is selected for pioving 
Of this medicinal preparation a dose of one 
drop, two drops, or five drops is given to a 
healthy person at certain intervals, during 
which the person notes his symptoms Gradually 
increasing doses are administered until the ex- 
perimenter is satisfied and a set of tables of 
symptoms, believed to be caused by the drug in 


t> homoeopathy 

the healthy person, has been compiled The^p 
tables of symptoms are then compared with 
symptoms noted m various diseases Upon dis- 
covering that a disease piesents a similar set of 
symptoms to those noted by the healthy person 
as caused by the test diug, the homoeopathist 
argues that this diug will be the remedy for this 
disease His method of leasoning is that if a 
drug piuduces ceitain symptoms in health it will 
euie a disease which causes similar symptoms 
Upon this basis lies the fundamental ‘law ot 
similai s,” generally stated in Latin, similia simih- 
hus cxnantur 

In the wav just descnbed Hahnemann proved 
upon him&elf and others luoie than 90 drugs 
Societies vere formed foi the purpose, and since 
his death many medicinal substances have been 
tested to leain toxic, pathogenic, and cuiative 
power, if any Thus, each drug had its patho- 
genesis, or “picture,” and the one coriesponding 
to the totalitv of diseased symptoms as elicited 
from the patient by the physician, if adminis- 
teied, would, accoiding to the homccopatliic 
claim, result in a cure Ho two drugs having 
piecisely the same picture and no two patients 
the like totality of symptoms, he theiefore in- 
dividualized his cases and declared that a single 
lemedy should be given Later in life he modi- 
fied this to some extent and, recognizing the 
genus epidemicus, prescribed 'Without seeing the 
patients, as in the elioleia epidemic of 1S3I 

When he began piesciibing accoiding to his 
law, he gave massive doses, but, believing that 
the human system tv hen diseased is much more 
sensitive than in health, he giadually lessened 
the quantity Then it was that he wiote the 
Spirit of the Eomceopathio Docttine^ in which he 
aigued the moibific cause of disease and the 
dynamization of remedies In legard to disease, 
liahnemann recognized the motbtfic caiisOf which, 
acting upon the morbid pi operties in the tissues, 
developed disease Therefore, he argued, disease 
IS a morbid property developed into an active 
pathological state by the influence of a corre- 
sponding morbific force Likewise legardmg 
drugs, his idea was that the drug foices are cos- 
mic principles or agents of the same order as 
the disease-developing forces , the germinal prin- 
ciples inherent in the plant correspond with 
the morbid properties m the tissues, and drugs 
correspond with the fully developed disease He 
believed that the morbific cause is in closer af- 
finity with the drug than with the tissues of the 
organism, and this union secuies the restoiation 
of the organism to a state of physiological har- 
mony He said, ‘ As the human oiganism, even 
m health, is more readily influenced by drugs 
than by natural morbific agents, this influence 
IS felt in the highest degree by an organism which 
18 properly predisposed by disease, provided the 
artificial drug disease is homceopathic to the nat- 
ural malady Hence the smallest dose of the 
remedial agent is sufficient for a cure, for the 
spiritual power of the medicine does not in tins 
instance accomplish its object by means of quan- 
tity, but by potentiality and quality, a larger 
dose might" be injurious for this reason, that a 
larger dose does not only not overcome -the mor- 
bid afiection more certainly than the smallest 
possible dose of the homoeopathically adminis- 
tered agent, but likewise imposes a complex 
medicinal disease, which is always a malady, 
though it runs its course in a shorter time^^ 
Herein lie the doctrines of small doses and 
"medicinal aggravations.” Erom this mode of 
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accounting foi a cure in accordance with the law 
of similais, there naturally followed the * potent- 
ization’* of drugs, according to Hahneraann 

The attenuation w^as accomplished m the fol- 
lowing manner If the drug was a vegetable sub- 
stance, a strong tincture was made and called 
mother tincture Of this, tw'o drops weie taken, 
added to 98 drops of aleohoL and agitated This 
was marked “first dilution ” Two drops of this 
with 98 drops of alcohol constituted the second 
dilution, the third in a similar manner, and so 
on This constituted what was known as the 
centesimal scale Some prefeired adding one 
drop of tincture to nine drops of alcohol, the 
label being first decimal, second, third, etc, ac- 
cording to the number of attenuations desired 
Insoluble substances weie triturated with sugar 
of milk m the pioportion of one grain of the 
drug to 99 of sugar, or 9, as the physician deemed 
best When the fifth trituration was reached, 
the substance, now claimed to be soluble, was 
dissolved in distilled water, and the further 
process carried on with alcohol as m the case 
of tinctures 

Hahnemann wiites, quoting from the first 
■A m erican edition of the Organon of Medicine 
(Philadelphia, 1836) ‘‘Diseases are dynamic 
[spiritual] aberrations, which oui spiritual ex.- 
istence undergoes m its mode of feeling and act- 
ing — ^tliat IS to say, immaterial changes m the 
state of health” (p 10) “A homoeopathic dose, 
howe'ver, can scarcely ever be made so small as 
not to amend and/ indeed; perfectly cure” (p 
157) “It will stand good as a homoeopathic rule 
of cure, refutable by no experience whatevei, that 
the best dose of the lightly selected medicine is 
ever the smallesf^ (p 187) WTien desciibing 
the preparation of ‘‘potences" of fluid dilutions, 
the author says “These manipulations are to be 
conducted thus” (by adding 2 drops of a pre- 
ceding “potence” to 98 drops of alcohol and shak- 
ing twice) “fiom the first up to the thirtieth or 
decillionth development of power, which is the 
one in most general use” ( p 200 ) The effect of 
shaking, on homoeopathic medicines, “is so ener- 
getic that latterly I have been forced by experi- 
ence to reduce the number of shakes to two, of 
which I formerly prescribed ten to each dilution” 
(p 205) “The best mode of administration is 
to make use of small globules of sugar, the size 
of a mustard seed, one of these globules having 
imbibed the medicine, and being introduced into 
the vehicle, forms a dose containing about the 
thiee-hundredth part of a drop, for three hun- 
dred of such globules will imbibe one drop of 
alcohol.” ‘"By placmg one of these on the 
tongue, and not drinking anything after it, the 
dose IS considerably diminished But if the pa- 
tient IS very sensitive, and it is necessary to em- 
ploy the smallest dose possible, and attain at 
the same time the most speedy results, it will be 
sufficient to let him smell once” (p 207) 

The diiections for smelling a “remedy” are as 
follows ‘The patient should hold the phial con- 
taining the globule under one nostril, when one 
momentary inhalation of the air m the phial is 
to be made, and if the dose is intended to be 
stronger, the same operation may be repeated 
with the other nostril” (p. 191) Hahnemann 
considered mesmerism a homoeopathic remedy 
He says. “This curative power, of whose efficacy 
none but madmen can entertain a doubt, which 
through the powerful will of a well-intentioned 
individual influences the body of the patient by 
the touch, acts homoeopathieally, by exciting 


symptoms analogous to those of the malady 

(p 210) 

In 1813 an epidemic of tjphus fevei occuiied 
m Leipzig, during which it is said that 73 pa- 
tients w^ere allotted to Hahnemann for tieatment 
Of these it is claimed that l)ut one died Many 
of his claims weie denied, and many of his ideas 
were iidiculed As a result of the opposition of 
the apothecaiies’ guild, he wras forbidden to pie- 
paie bis own medicines for pav In spite of all 
opposition he and his pupils continued their 
piactice and gave the remedies gratuitously when 
they wrere not allowed to take pay Finally op- 
position and social ostracism so di’^couraged 
Hahnemann that he left Leipzig in 1820 for 
Ivothen, w^here under the patronage of the Duke 
of Anhalt, he had a certain vogue Up to this 
time homopopathy was centred in the person and 
teachings of Hahnemann, but now that he was 
absent, his pupils, alieady having become doctors 
of medicine, began, in 1821, the publication of 
the fii'st homceopathic puinal, the Ai'rJnie of 
the Homoropathw Method of Cm mg This pub- 
lication was continued until 1843 The growth 
of homoeopathy in Germany has ever been slow 
In Austria homoeopathy was first officially 
known m 1819, in which year the Emperoi Fran- 
cis I decieed that the method should be f 01 bid- 
den Afterward it was tacitly permitted, and 
tbe deeiee w^as revoked in 1837 Since 1846 
there has been no governmental interference with 
individual preference Homoeopathy was intro- 
duced into Russia in 1823 There, as elsewhere, 
its pioneers were laymen and its grow th has been 
slowr It was intiodiieed into Gieat Britain in 
1827 by Quin, a physician. Shortly after, the 
medical opposition was so great as to proyent 
those w’ho desired to piactice it from obtaining 
a decree entitling them to register as physicians 
At present there are no restrictions placed upon 
any person deaiiing to practice this system, but 
there are no legally incorporated schools foi in- 
struction In France homoeopathy was first sys- 
tematically tried in the year 1830 It steadily 
grew in favor until 1835, w^hen Hahnemann, set- 
tling in Pans, gave the cause a powerful im- 
petus He grouped around him a large number 
of able men, and until his death m 1843 Pans 
was the Mecca of homcEopathy. 

The laws of France, as of most countries in 
Europe, discriminate against homoeopathy, and 
no place of public preferment 01 emolument is 
allowed its adherents. As a rule, homoeopathic 
medical colleges are not legalized in European 
countries 

In the United States and in other young coim- 
tries homoeopathy has been most active Dr 
Hans B Gram, a native of Boston, educated at 
Copenhagen, first began the practice of hom(B- 
opathy in Hew York City The novel method 
was adopted by many, and many became earnest 
advocates of the system Later, and about the 
same time, there came into notice men and 
women, generally and veiy laigely of the laity, 
who, without knowledge of disease or of science, 
began to leport cures with the aid of homoeo- 
pathic “remedies ” Domestic practice was so 
easy by means of a cabinet of phials filled with 
globules and a book giving complete instruction 
for the use of homoeopathic medicines as adapted 
to any symptoms, without the need of a diagnosis 
of disease, that tbe new cult grew rapidly. Soon 
there came from ovei the sea men who had 
learned the science and art from Hahnemann and 
his associates, and, as a help to the more perfect 
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imderatanding of this v ay, the fii st tiomoeopatluc 
college was established at Allentown, Pa , in the 
year 1835 \Miile the converts to homoeopathy 
have never been subjected to positive repressive 
legislation, yet they have been buffeted by the 
same storm of opposition as greeted their breth- 
ren m other lands In older that the cause 
might be strengthened and physicians record 
progress, the publication of the American Jour- 
nal of ISommopathy was begun in 1835 The 
American Institute of Homoeopathy, the oldest 
national medical association in the country, was 
organi 7 ed in 1844, though there weie already 
societies in the States^ of Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Massachusetts, The existence of most 
of the local societies is mainly due to the sugges- 
tion and fostering care of the American Insti- 
tute, to which they annually report 

In 1914 there were in the United States about 
15,000 homoeopathic physicians, and 10 medical 
colleges in which homoBopathie therapeutics 
were taught. These schools had an attendance 
of 794 students and graduated 154 Considering 
its age, homcBopathy is especially rich 111 theoret- 
ical and practical literature The most exhaus- 
tive work on any division of the subject is the 
£Jncyclopcedia of Materia Medtca, by the late 
Prof T. F Allen, HD, of New Yoik City 
Every department of medicine has been treated 
by homoeopathic authors Pei haps the chief 
factor in the spread of homoeopathy in the 
United States, especially m the newer portions 
of the West, is the equality of all schools of 
medicine and all qualified practitioners before 
the law For many years homoeopathists in 
America taught only therapeutics and prac- 
tice, and as a result all the earlier, and for 
many years most of the well-equipped, native 
American physicians were graduates of the 
regular school. Finally homoeopathic medical 
schools were established, in which all the 
branches of medicine were taught, and the in- 
explicable teims “homoeopathic surgeon” and 
“homoeopathic obstetrician” came into use The 
influence of the school has been waning for 
some years. In 1883 the Hahnemanman Monthly 
said: “A few years ago the editors of the J^eio 
Torh Medical Times diopped from the title of 
their journal the distinctive word ‘Homceo- 
pathie'; now they boldly urge the renimciation 
of the word as applied to our school of medicine. 
If we are emancipated from the thraldom of sect, 
we shall not only save our school from imminent 
dissolution, but shall also become an integral 
part of the medical profession of the day, hon- 
ored as true, broad, liberal, progressive physi- 
cians. But if we cling to a name which by no 
means represents the catholicity and spirit of 
the new school, we are doomed to annihilation ” 
In the large cities of the Eastern States great 
numbers of graduates of homceopathic medical 
schools have taken couises of study in post- 
graduate departments of regular medical col- 
leges, and afterward, while retaining the term 
^liomoBopathic,” practice medicine principally ac- 
cording to the regular principles, using “old- 
school” drugs in “old-school” dosage. The num- 
ber of exclusively homceopathic physicians is 
much leas now than it was 25 years ago 
Whether due to its influence or not, since the 
advent of homoeopathy the repulsiveness in taste 
and appearance as well as the size of the dose 
of old-school remedies have been gieatly modi- 
fied; and in a vast number of cases s^geation 
and encouragement, together perhaps with place- 


bos, ha\e taken the place of active medicinal 
tieatment, and natural recuperative power has 
w'orked the cure It la certainly true that the 
two schools have drawn nearer to each other, 
and each one has adopted something of me 
materia mediea of the other Few and rare to- 
day are the practitioners who adhere to the 
higher potencies of Hahnemann 

The termib “allopathy” and “allopathic* came 
into use after the invention of the words hc^m- 
opathy” and “homoeopathic” and were used by 
the adherents of the new school m designating 
the old school and its practitioners, through a 
mistaken idea The terms are etymologically in- 
conect. Consult W H King (ed), History of 
Somceopathii and its Institutions in America 
(4 vols.. New York, 1905), and S 0 F Hahne- 
mann, Organon of the Rational Art of Healing 
(ih, 1913) See the article HaHKEMAHN 

HOMCBOPATHY, American Institute of 
Tlie oldest national medical organization in the 
United States, its first session having been held 
m New York City on April 10, 1844 Its ob- 
jects are the reformation and augmentation of 
the Hatena Medica and the furthering of the 
principles of homoeopathy It had (1914) 3048 
members, representing every State in the Union, 
besides Canada, divided into buieaus on various 
lines of medicine and surgery, and meets annu- 
ally in the laige cities of the country The in- 
stitute publishes annual volumes of “Transacr- 
tions,” including reports and original papers 
Piesident (1914), Byron E Miller, MD, Port- 
land, Oreg 

HO'MOG'ENE'ITY, Law of The pioduct of 
two homogeneous integral functions of the mth 
and the tith degree respectively is a homogene- 
ous, integral function of the (?« -l“^)th degree 
The value of this principle m checking the proc- 
ess of multiplication of homogeneous functions 
is evident The notion of homogeneity may be 
extended to irrational and fractional functions 
In this case the degree is determined by intro- 
ducing a factor Ic into each variable and observ- 
ing the degiee of the factor h in the resulting 
function 

HOM'OQBAPHS. See Homonyms. 

HOMOIOTTSION, ho'moi-bd'm-on See Ho- 

MOOUSION 

HOMOL'OCxA'TIOH (from ML homologare, 
to homologate, from Gk. ofjLoXoyetv, homologem, 
to agiee, from 6p.6\oyoSi homologos, agreeing, 
from 6fjL6s, homos, same -f X 67 or, logos, word, 
from legein, to say) In the civil law, 

the judicial confirmation of an award, or of an 
aceoimting, or any other administrative or judi- 
cial proceeding, which was taken or performed 
without competent authority, or whose author- 
ity is in doubt In Scots law the term denotes 
any act or course of conduct which confirms an 
act which would otherwise be invalid Thus, an 
informal deed, though ineffectual in itself, may 
yet, if acted on by one or both parties, be set 
up and enforced against the party In this 
sense, then, homologation is the eqiuvalent of a 
form of estoppel (qv ) in English and American 
law. To constitute homologation a clear knowl- 
edge of what the party is doing is necessary. 

HOMOI/OGOXJS SERIES. See Hydbocab- 

BONS 

HOMOL'OGY (from Gk 6p6\oyla, homologicu 
conformity, from opSKoyos, homologos, harmoniz- 
ing, ffom homos, same + •'Koyla, 4ogta, 

account, from \eyetv, legem, to say) 1. In 
biology, a term used to indicate stiuetural eorre- 
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spondence based on blood relationship, as op- 
posed to analogy, which is applied to functional 
resemblance, such as that between the wings of 
a bird and those of a butterfly Different sorts 
of homology have been recognized There is the 
homology of the different parts of the bodv, 
VIZ , serial homology, as of the front and hind 
paired fins of fishes, or the arms and legs of 
man, antiraenc homology, as of the petals of 
a flower or the right and left sides of the body 
There is homology of corresponding organs in 
different individuals. This is most certain in 
individuals of the same species, somewhat less 
certain between genera and families, often doubt- 
ful between orders and classes, usually specula- 
tive between phyla The criteria of "^homology 
are (a) The criterion of connections A paid: 
having similar relations in two species and mak- 
ing similar connections is homologous in the 
two eases (6) The criterion of structure Ho- 
mologous parts have a fimdamental similarity 
of structure (c) The criterion of development. 
Homologous organs aiise from the same germ 
layer in coi responding parts of the body and 
develop in the same fashion. Despite these clear- 
cut criteria, homologies are practically often 
very difficult of determination, particularly be- 
yond the limits of a class 

2 In geometry, figures which are in perspec- 
tive are often spoken of as homologous, because 
the centre and axis of peispeetive introduced by 
Poncelet were called by Chasles centre and axis 
of homology. (See Pebspective, Cextbe, Axis ) 
The term “homologous” is also used in the sense 
of “corresponding” Thus, corresponding sides 
or angles of similar polygons are said to be 
homologous 

HOM'ONYMS (Fr. Jtomonyme, Lat Imnony- 
muSy from Ok ofjLfbvvfiosy homonymos, having the 
same name, from 6fi6sj homos, same Svofia, 
onoma, name) Words that agree in form, but 
differ m origin and meamng. A familiar ex- 
ample of this class of words is sound, which m 
its different meanmgs goes back to tbe Latin 
sonusy Scandinavian sund, and Anglo-Saxon ge- 
sund and sundian_, or the verb tea? and the 
noun hear Many homonyms are often distin- 
guished by the accent, as absent, the adjective, 
and absent, the verb. Strictly speaking, these 
are not homonyms, but homographs, smee the 
exact correspondence is confined to the spelling. 
A third term is also used — ^“homophones,” words 
that agree in the sound, but not necessarily in 
the spelling. Thus ubi^te, upright, and rite, or 
meet, meat, and mete, are homophones 

HOMOOTJSION, ho'ma-oo'si-on (Gk 5Atoot5- 
aLov, homoousion, consubstantial, from 6/i6s, 
homos, same -j- oMa, ousia, essence) A term 
of Greek theology, employed against the Arians 
at the Council of Nicaea (325 ad), to denote 
that in the doctrine of the Trinity the Son is 
“of the same essence [or substance] with the 
Father ” According to the received text of what 
we call the Nicene Creed, the article m question 
reads: “And [I believe] in one Lord Jesus Christ 
. being of one substance with the Father.” 
The word homoousion is much older than the 
Council of Nicaea. Not to speak of its employ- 
ment by Gnostics, like Basilides, it is found in 
the writings of Irenssus, m the latter half of the 
second century, and not infrequently in the third 
century. It was rejected by a synod held in 
Antioch, against Paul of Samosata (268 or 269), 
where it seems to have home a meaning some- 
what different from that which was applied to 


it by Athanasius In the fourth century the 
word aroused a long and bitter controversy The 
Athanasian party defended it, the Anans at- 
tacked it on e’very side In the progress of the 
struggle various alternatives were proposed 
Some extreme Allans wished to substitute heter- 
oousion (of a different substance) for Iwmoou^ 
Sion, thus affirming the direct opposite of what 
the orthodox party insisted upon Others, less 
radical and largely indifferent to the real issue 
involved, suggested the colorless term homoion 
(similar), meaning simply the Son ‘ is lake” the 
Father The greater part were willing to go so 
far as to use the word homowusion ( 1 e , the Son 
is * of a like essence, or substance,” with the 
Father) This use of homotousion gave rise to 
the epigram that the quarrel was over a diph- 
thong, but tbe serious theological problem was 
whetbei the Church worshiped one divine being 
in two persons, or two divine beings, God and 
Christ. After nearly 60 years of theological 
warfare the Church, at the Council of Constanti- 
nople (381), reaffirmed its allegiance to the 
homoousion doctrine and now applied it not 
simply to the Son, but also to the Holy Ghost, 
thus completing the dogma of the Trmity, -which 
has ever since remained the orthodox faith of 
Christendom 

Consult I A Dorner, Doctrine of the Person 
of Christ (Edinburgh, 1861-63) , K J. Hefele, 
Bistoiy of the Christian Councils from the 
Oiigmal Documents, translated from the (3er- 
man and edited by W H Clark (ib, 1871), 
J H Newrman, The Arians of the Fourth Cen- 
tury (oth ed., London, 1888) , Athanasius, Se- 
lect VToiks, translation in the Nioene and Post- 
Bicene Fathers, 2d series, edited by Schaff and 
Wace, vol iv (New York, 1892) , Dubose, The 
Ecumenical Councils (2d ed, ib , 1897); Adolf 
Harnack, History of Dogma, vol iv (Boston, 
1898) , J F. Bethune-Baker, Meamng of Ho- 
mooustos in the Constantinopolitan Creed (New 
York, 1908) See Abius, ATUANAsrtis, Chbis- 
TOEOGY, NiCENE CbEBD 

HOM'OPHONES See Homojtyms, Ho- 

MOEHONY 

HOMOPH'ONY (Gk hyb^piavos, homophonos, 
having the same sound, from 6y6s, homos, same 
+ ph6n&, sound) The style of modem 

music where one voice or melody predominates. 
The other voices are not independent, but serve 
chiefly to furnish the harmonic basis for the 
leading voice. Thus it is directly opposed to the 
older polyphony (qv), where all voices were 
independent and of equal importance See An- 
TiFHONY; Monody 

HOMOP'LASY (from Gk hy6s, homos, same 
+ irhdais, plasis, molding, from irhdercreuf, plas- 
sein, to mold). A term proposed by Lankes- 
ter to express, as he says, “the parallelism of 
genetically distinct organs” Its meaning by 
some IS expressed by the word “convergence,” 
now in frequent use It is due to the action of 
similar or identical habits or environment on a 
part or parts of an animal or on the entire ani- 
mal Lankester’s definition is* “When identical 
or nearly similar forces, or environments, act on 
two or more parts of an organism which are ex- 
actly or nearly alike, the resulting modifications 
of tiie various parts will be exactly or nearly 
alike” Lankester illustrates homoplasy by the 
case of the remarkable coincidence m the ptexo- 
pod mollusks and cephalopod molluaks of ap- 
pendages around or near the mouth provided 
with suckers Osborn asserts that homoplasy 
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has been confused ^\ith ‘parallelism” and 
“conveigence,” which may affect absolutely non- 
homo logout atmctmes. Hofmpla^y, he says, 
should be confined to btructures in which there 
IS an element of homology Comergence may he 
lestncted to cases of ''parallelism” between ani- 
mals of entirely uni elated groups or classes, like 
the following, marsupial mice, and other animals 
of that group exactly resemble placental mice, 
etc , whales resemble fishes owing to their simi- 
lar adaptation to the water Many eases of so- 
called mimicry { q v ) appear to be instances of 
convergence Legless li/ards may be mistaken 
for snakes There are multitudes of such ex- 
amples, and the resemblance or parallelism is so 
exact as to haie often misled well-tiamed 
^CKilOfJlSts 

H03Sfl[0P''TEEA (from Gk. 6/i6s, homos same 
4- TTTepov, pte7Q7i, wing). A suborder of the 
Heraiptera, including insects with wings (when 
present i of imifoim thickness thioughout It 
contains some of the most destructive of insects 
and others that are the most beneficial It in- 
cludes the cicadas, lantern fiies, spittle mseels, 
leaf hoppers and tree hoppers, plant lice, scale 
insects, and others A few of the scale insects 
funiibh materialb that are useful to man, such as 
cochineal lac and wax A famous scale insect is 
the '^San Jobe' scale, and the meal^ hugs of 
greenhouses aie well-known representatives of 
this group See HEiin^xEBA, Bug, Cochineal, 
Aphid, Cicada Froth Fly, Scale Insect 

HOMOS'POKY (fi om Gk 6fi6s^ homos, same 
-h ciropos, Spore'S, bced — ^lit , spores similar). 
A word generally used only m eonneotion with 
such plants as* have a distinct alternation 
of geneiationa (qv.) The sexless generation 
(aporophyte) in the alternating senes produces 
spore», which in turn produce the sexual genera- 
tion (gainetophyte) Among the liverworts and 
mosses ( Bi yophyteb } , and in most of the ferns 
and then allies (Ftendophytes), these spores 
are all alike in appearance and power, each in 
germination producing a gametophyte which 
bears both male and female organs The term 
contrasts with ‘'heterospory” (qv ), a condition 
in which the sporophyte produces two kinds of 
spores, unlike in sue and power, the larger 
of which produce female gametophytes, the 
smaller male gametophytes All the seed plants 
(Spermatophytes) are heterosporous, as well as 
the water ferns, quillworts, and little club mosses 
among the Pteridopbytes Isospory is the same 
as homospoiy 

HOM'OTAXY, or HOM'OTAXOiS (from Gk 
6p6^, Jiotnos, same -f- ri^Ls, taans, arrangement, 
from Td(T(re£v, iassein, to arrange) . A geological 
term which signifies a similarity in the succes- 
sion of strata in different regions as showm by 
the included life fo rms 

HOlVtS, hdms, or HEMS, h$ms (Lat, Bmesa), 
A ciiy of Syria, situated near the right hank of 
the Orontes, 166 Q feet above sea level, 36 miles 
south of Hamah by rail (Map Turkey in Asia, 
0 3). A branch railroad line to Tiipoli on the 
coa^ was opened by a French company in 1911 
The old town, built chiefly of black basalt, has 
crowded houses and narrow streets and is 
surrounded by old half-ruined walls and com- 
manded by a ruined citadel Although there are 
now no ancient hiiildmgs, numerous fragments 
of cKdumns with Greek inscriptions, and the 
fornidations of ancient baths with specimens of 
mosaic pavements, remain. The town has con- 
siderable trade m silk, cotton, oil, and gold waie. 


and has also some manufactures Pop (est ), 
60,000, including about 16,000 Christians Horns 
(ancient Emesa) wab celebrated chiefly for its 
splendid temple of Baal the god of the sun, one 
of the priests of vhicli, Elagabalus, or Heliogab- 
alus, was raised to the Imperial throne of Rome 
Under the walls of Emesa 2enohia was defeated 
by the Emperor Aurelian in 272 ad The city 
Tvas taken by the Saracensj in 636, when its old 
Semitic name. Hems, was levived In 1099 the 
Crusaders rode thiough its opened gates Heie 
the Egyptian aimy, undei Ibiahim Pasha, de- 
feated the Turks in July, 1832 

HOMUBAI, lio'moo-ri See Hornbill. 

HONAN, ho^nan' (Chin, south of the river). 
One of the 18 pi evinces of China pioper, hounded 
on the north by the provinces of Shansi and 
Chill, on the east by Shantung, Kiangsu, and 
Anhui, on the south by Hupeh, and on the west 
hv Shensi (Map China, K o) It lies between 
lat 32“ and 37° N and long 110° and 116° 
E , area, 67,954 square miles The eastern part 
IS comparatively level and belongs to the Great 
Plain, while m"the western section spurs of the 
Fu-niu Range of mountains with a southeast 
trend aie found Its principal river is the 
Hoang-ho, which traverses the northern part 
fiom webt to east The soil is fertile and, in 
addition to the usual eeieals, produces cotton, 
hemp, indigo, and tobacco Patches of the re- 
maikable formation called loess (qv ) by Richt- 
hofen and “lake loam” 91 terrace deposit by Pum- 
peliy are found in both the northern and south- 
ern* parts* Honan is rich m minerals, iron, 
lead, tin, copper, etc , and has enormous deposits 
of anthracite and bituminous coal, which is 
mined only by native methods It has been re- 
cently proposed to develop the mines by modem 
methods The capital, Kaifeng (or Haifung), 
is situated 11 miles south of the Hoang-lio and 
near the point where in 1853 the river burst its 
banks and took a new course to the northeast 
through Shantung to the Gulf of Pechili, instead 
of southeast thiough Kiangsu to the Yellow Sea, 
as formerly Kaifeng is a station on the new 
Lu-Ban 01 "Hankow-Peking Railway It is noted 
for its ancient colony of Jews, who built a syna- 
gogue there as early as 1183 (See Kaifekg ) 
Colonel Manifold (1905) reported that the Chi- 
nese of this province wished railroads and had 
other progressive ideas Pop (Chinese eat ), m 
1910, Mmehengpu, census, 22,375,000 Construc- 
tion on the Kaifeng-Honan Railw^ay began in 
1905, and the road was opened to traffic in 
1908. It IS 140 miles long and forms a junc- 
tion at Chenchow with the Pekmg-Hankow Rail- 
way It IS in a prosperouB condition, and sev- 
eral extensions are planned. As Honan is a 
rich province without navigable rivers, its pros- 
perity will largely develop with advancing rail- 
way construction 

HONDA, On'da A city of Colombia, situated 
on the Magdalena, in a mountainous region, 55 
miles northwest of Bogota The town has a 
very hot climate, as the surionnding mountains 
shut off the cool winds. It is important as the 
head of navigation, and the transit point of the 
trade for Bogota, as well as the depot for the 
tobacco and quinine from the Ambaiema District 
Pop , 1912, 8225 Honda received its town char- 
ter in 1643 In 1805 it was destroyed by an 
earthouak e 

HONDA, hOn'da, Yorrsu ( 1848-1912 ) A Jap- 
anese Methodist Episcopal bishop and educator. 
The son of a chief of the Samurai class in his 
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piovinct*, he ^\as born at Hiro^aki on the island 
of Hondo When a student in Yokohamaj he was 
convex ted to Chi istiamty, and m 1ST2 he wah 
baptized and became a ehaiter member of the 
first Piotestant church oiganized m Japan Foi 
some time he was a membei of the local assembly 
of Ills province In 1878 he was ordained a local 
eldei of the Hethodist Episcopal church — the 
hist minister of the denomination in his eountiy 
Alter going to the United States to attend Drew 
Theological Seminary m 1889 and 1890, he re- 
turned to be piesident of the Aovama Gakum, or 
Anglo- Japanese College of the Methodist Epis- 
copal chill cli In tins position he remained until 
tne Methodist church of Japan was oiganized in 
1907^ when he was elected its first Bishop An 
ardent Y M C A woiker, he twice lepresented 
his country m World’s Student Fcdeiation con- 
feiences in Europe, in 1910 he was again in 
Ameiica, as tiateinal delegate to the geneial 
confeiences of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South and of the Methodist Church of Canada 
In the same \ear he was a membei of the World’s 
Sunday School Convention at Washington D* C, 
and of the World Missionaiy Convention at 
Edinburgh For many years the Christians of 
Japan selected him as then lepiesentative on 
all important public occasions 

HOiNBECOETEB, hon'de-koo'tei , ^Ielchior 
D* U 636-95) A Dutch animal pamtei Hia 

grandfather, Gillis (died 1627*, was a land- 
scape paiiitei at Am&teidam, and his fathei, 
Gisbebt d’Hondecoetee (died 1653), painted 
animals ilelchior was boin at Utrecht and 
studied undei his fathei and his uncle, Jan 
Weemx (qv ) From 1659 to 1663 he lived at 
The Hague and after that at Amsterdam, where 
he received the freedom of the city m 1688 and 
resided until his death, April 3, 1696 He stood 
in high fa\or wuth the Dutch magnates, and 
while at The Hague was employed by Wil- 
liam III, afterward King of England, to paint 
his menagerie His grandfather had made a con- 
siderable name in that form of ait Hondecoeter 
painted eveiy kind of animal, but his favorite 
subjects weie cocks, hens, ducks, and peacocks, 
which he delineated with wonderful correctness 
and truth He depicts, with great charm, motifs 
like the maternity of the hen, and he even lends 
beauty to subjects like cockfights” and “Ducks 
in a Pond ” Xo one has excelled or even equaled 
him m painting the feathered tube The land- 
scapes which he introduced as backgrounds to 
his pietmes are equally true to nature and 
finished with a delicate lightness and transpai- 
ency of touch that harmonize admirably mth 
the subject of the piece The museums of 
France, Geimany, and Austria and the private 
and public collections of England have fine ex- 
amples of his work, hut his masterpieces are at 
Amsterdam and The Hague His most celebrated 
work IS ‘La plume floftante” (Floating Plum- 
age i m the Museum of Amsterdam, represent- 
ing a pond full of waterfowl 
H0353T)0, hrm'dO, or HOlff-SHTJ, hon'shyoo' 
(Chino- Jap, chief island) The name of the 
chief island of the Empire of Japan, often, 
but incorrectly, called Nippon or Nihon Nippon 
is not the name of any one island, but of the 
entile Japanese Empire The application of the 
erroneous name Nippon to the chief island orig- 
inated with Kaempfer (qv^), the Jesuits who 
wrote previously to him knowing Japanese geog- 
raphy too w^ell to use the misleading term Of 
late years the Japanese, studying geography in 


the Western fashion, and seeing the necessity of 
a name foi then chief island, haie called it 
Hondo Hondo lies* between lat 24® 14' and 41® 
33' N and long 130® 44' and 142° 14' E and 
has an aiea (with itb isles) officially computed 
m 1894 at 87,482 squaie miles, with a population 
11908) of 17,414,281 It comprises the ciicuits 
of Tokaido, Einai, Tosando, Hokunkudo, San- 
mdo, Sanyodo and one pi o\ nice of Xankaido 
(the othei four piOMnces of this ciicuit forming 
the island of Shikoku) Foi administrative pm- 
poses Hondo is divided into 34 fu and ken (01 
piefectures), 420 districts, 41 large cities, 030 
towns, and 0219 villages Of its taxable area 
in acres, 5,521,175 are in nee fields 3,874,410 m 
arable land, 758,320 m building lots, and 14,- 
607,336 m forest, 2,234,766 vaiious, besidc’a 
501,188 acres of untaxed land Its shape is a 
crescent, with horns towards Asia A remark- 
able difference in climate is noted between the 
eastern and tlie western halves of Hondo — the 
former, under the influence of the Kuro-Shiwo, 
01 gulf stieam of the Pacific, being mild and 
warm, the latter, receiving the cold winds and 
under the influence of cold currents, having a 
more seveie climate The promontories of Hondo 
aie now dotted with well-equipped lighthouses, 
and the island is well supplied with railways 
and telegraphs* 

HONBITBAS, hon-doo'ras, pton On-doo'- 
ras A republic of Central America, bounded by 
the Caribbean Sea on the north and northeast, 
Nicaiagua on the southeast, Salvador and the 
Pacific Ocean on the southwest, and Guatemala 
on the west (Map Central America, D 3) Area, 
estimated at about 44,274 square miles It is a 
mountainous country, a plateau in the interior, 
with low coast lands The only plains of im- 
portant extent are along the coasts of both oceans 
and on the lower courses of a few iivers Tlie 
widening of river valleys in the interior results 
in small plains, many of them at a eonaideralile 
elevation The mountains occupy a proportion- 
ately larger aiea than in neighboring Guatemala, 
but the ranges are inferior in extent and height, 
though some peaks nee to about 8900 feet Vol- 
canoes have recently played a smaller rule than 
in any other countiy of Central America, though 
there are a number of extinct volcanoes one of 
which formed the island of Sacategrande m the 
Gulf of Fonseca In the vrest half of Honduras 
yoimg eruptive locks cover as large an area as 
all the other geological formations together, while 
m the east half very little of the surface is 
formed of volcanic outpourings of recent geolog- 
ical times, though the older eruptive rocks are 
largely represented, particularly in the north 
The coasts have a long Atlantic and a small 
Pacific frontage The Atlantic ports are Trujillo, 
Ceiha, and Puerto Cortes Amapala has one of 
the best natural harbors on the Pacific coast 
The water parting between the Atlantic and 
Pacific rivers is far to the south, so that most 
of the drainage is to the Atlantic Ocean Some 
of the Atlantic rivers are navigable, among them 
being the Coco or Segovia (Ivnovvn also as the 
Wanks), which forms part of the boundary with 
Nicaiagua 

In the interior the climate is healthful and 
on the whole temperate The coast lands, owing 
to their small elevation, have a much higher 
temperature Honduras is swept by the trade 
winds and receives an enormous quantity of ram 
The tropical vegetation is very luxuriant The 
broad Atlantic " coastal lowlands, however, re- 
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ceive much le^^s rainfall than the mountain re- 
gions of the interior, -where most of the water 
vapor brought by the east winds is condensed. 
The result is that though the eastern lowlands 
are covered with vast foiests of mahogany, 
cedars, and other cabinet woods, in which also 
sarsaparilla and othei medicinal plants abound, 
vegetation m the east is not so luxuriant as in 
the higher regions inland, w^here there are bonnd- 
less forests of pines and other conifers so dense 
that one may travel for days without being able 
to see more than 100 yards in any diieetion 
The dnr season pierails from November to May, 
the Pacific coast being the drier. The Atlantic 
coast IS not healthful for the white race, and its 
products are mainly those of the forest and trop- 
ical fruits. The interior, from 1500 to 7000 feet, 
produces tropical products in the lower zone, 
eofTee in the middle zone, and the products of 
temperate climates in the upper belt Numer- 
ous relies of a former civilization are found in 
some districts, most of them being the rums of 
temples and other religious edifices 

For fauna, see Neoteopicau Eegiox 

Mineral Besources. The country is richer in 
minerals than any other Central American state 
excepting Nicaragua. They include gold, silver, 
copper, zinc, iron, lignite, etc Lack of capital 
and energj", however, has prevented large devel- 
opment The mming aetmties aie practically 
confined to the washing of gold from the rivers 
and the production of some silver in the sonth- 
ern pait of the country, these metals being the 
largest exports 

Agriculture. The soil is very rich, but, in 
spite of its unusual fitness for agriculture, Hon- 
duras IS the most backward state of Central 
America The natuial conditions are conducive 
to the cultivation of almost all the products of 
Central America, but the sparsity of population 
as well as the lack of transportation facilities 
stand in the way of agricultural development 
More attention is paid to stock raising and to 
the cultivation of bananas and other fruits in 
the Atlantic coastal region than to any other 
branch of farming Steamers carry a large 
quantity of bananas and coconuts to ttie United 
States Tobacco, sugar, maize {the chief food 
staple), coffee, rice, etc, are all grown in quan- 
tities sufficient to supply the local demand, and 
considerable coffee is sold abroad The almost 
prohibitive export duties have brought about a 
considerable increase in the live stock of the 
country The exports of live cattle, however, as 
well as of hides, are not unimportant. Sheep, 
goats, and swine are few in number 

Transportation, With regard to transporta- 
tion facilities the situation in Honduras is worse 
than m any other of the Central American 
states, although the natural obstacles in the way 
of a railway line from coast to coast are less 
than in most of the other states. The construc- 
tion of a narrow-gauge line from Puerto Cortes 
on the Atlantic to the Gulf of Fonseca on the 
Pacific was begun in 1868 by an English com- 
pany, which had secured from the government a 
land grant of 10 square miles per mile of road 
constructed, and extensive mining and lumbering 
privileges Bonds to the amount of $30,000,000 
were issued and sold, hut the work was discon- 
tinued after about 60 miles, or one-fourth of the 
toad, had been constructed Since then aU ef- 
forts to resume construction have been unsuc- 
cessful, and the part completed, between Puerto 
Cortes and La Pimenta, has been operated with 


varying success by several companies A mule 
tram is three w eeks on the road between Puerto 
Cortes on the Atlantic and the Pacific port of 
Amapala, a journey that would take less than a 
day by rail Theie are a numbei of other short 
railways, bringing the total mileage of the Ee- 
puhhc to about 150 A numhei of concessions 
have been gi anted in older to impiove the means 
of comnuimeation There are a number of toler- 
able wagon roads, and a macadamized load con- 
nects Tegucigalpa with the port of San Lorenzo , 
but most of the traffic is still earned by mules 
The telegraph lines of the countiy had 3812 
miles of wire m 1912 

Commerce The commerce of Honduras is less 
than that of any other Central Ameiiean state, 
this being due largely to the general backward- 
ness of the eountiv The imports m 1912 were 
$4,317,314, of which 67 per cent came from the 
United States and lesser amounts fiom Great 
Britain, Germany, and France, in the order 
named The exports in 1912 amounted to 
$3,080,128, of which 88 per cent went to the 
United States and small amounts to other Cen- 
tral American states, Germany, and Great Brit- 
ain, m the order named The chief articles 
of import are foodstuffs, cotton manufactures, 
lion and steel manufactures, and chemicals. 
The laigest single item of expoit is bananas, 
and then follow, in the order given, gold and 
silver cyanides and ores, coconuts, cattle, hides 
and skins, coined silver, coffee, rubber, tobacco, 
sarsaparilla, and cabinet woods 

Government The constitution of Honduras, 
as promulgated in 1904, provides for a lepuhliean 
form of government The executive power is 
vested in the Piesident, elected by popular vote 
for a term of six years The Chamber of Depu- 
ties, which 18 intrusted with the exercise of the 
legislative powei , is composed of deputies elected 
diiectly for four years, at the rate of one deputy 
foi eveiy 10,000 inhabitants The President is 
assisted in his duties by a cabinet of ministers 
For administrative purposes the Eepubbe is di- 
vided into 17 departments and one territory, 
administered by governors appointed by the 
President The administration of justice is in 
the hands of a supreme court, situated at the 
capital, and a number of minor tribunals and 
justices of the peace Municipal affairs are con- 
trolled by councils, elected by a direct vote of 
the people The capital is Tegucigalpa. 

Finance. The chief sources of revenue are 
customs duties and the spirits, powder, and to- 
bacco monopolies The revenue for 1913-14 was 
estimated at 4,824,000 pesos, and the expendi- 
ture at the same amount, of which about one- 
third was spent by the Department of War 
The finances of the country aie m a deplorable 
condition, owmg to the expenditures incurred 
during the war with Salvador and Guatemala 
and to the continuous civil strife as well as to 
general mismanagement Thus, the external 
debt of the country amounted on Jan 1, 1914, 
to £5,398,570, while the arrears of interest at the 
same period amoimted to £18,295,399, brmging 
up the foreign mdebtedness of the country to 
£23,693,969 The internal debt amounted m 1912 
to 6,625,206 pesos silver 

Defense Military service is obligatory upon 
every able-bodied citizen between the ages of 
18 and 40 The standing army, in 1910, had 
about 2000 men, and the reserve numbered 54,- 
000 officers and men 

Population. The population of Honduras was 
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606,017 (official estimate) in 1911, exclusive of 
(unci-vilized) Indians Most of the population 
are called aboriginal Indians The number of 
persons of pure European descent is very small 
Eeligious fieedom is pro\ided for by the consti- 
tution, and no religion is officially recognized by 
the state The prevailing religion is Koman 
Catholic, but there are also a number of Prot- 
estant churches Education is supported by the 
state to a considerable degree, but the facilities 
are far from adequate In 1911-12 there nere 
890 primary schools, with 35,703 pupils At 
Tegucigalpa there is a university with faculties 
of medicine, science, law, and political science, 
at Oomayagua there is a school of jurisprudence 
There are four high schools, a normal school, 
and a school of arts and crafts, situated at 
Tegucigalpa, besides depaitmental colleges that 
receive subventions from the government There 
are also normal and high schools at Juticalpa, 
Santa Rosa, and Santa Baibara Theie is an 
agricultural school at Danh and a school for 
the manufaetuie of cigars and oigaiettes at 
Tegucigalpa. As regaids penal and charitable 
institutions, there are a penitentiary and gen- 
eial hospital at Tegucigalpa, also a hospital at 
Amapala 

History. The coast of Honduras was discov- 
ered by Columbus in 1602 The first settlement 
was made in 1524 by CnstCbal de Olid, a lieu- 
tenant of Cortes, sent to take possession of the 
country in the name of his commander. Olid 
founded the town of Tiiunfo de la Cruz and set 
up an independent government. Coites set out 
in person to bring Olid to terms, and after a 
tedious march of six months over the mountains 
and rivers of Mexico and Central America, he 
reached the little colony in the spring of 1525 
There he reenforced the colonists and founded 
the town of Natividad de Nuestra Sefiora, on 
Caballos Bay, leturnmg to Mexico in 1526. A 
royal governor was appointed to rule the prov- 
ince The mines of Honduras were valuable, but 
under Spanish government the colony developed 
slowly In 1539 the province was made an 
audiencia of the Captaincy General of Guate- 
mala. The laws enacted for the protection of 
the natives were systematically disregarded In 
1821 Honduras levolted from Spam and was an- 
nexed to the Mexican Empire In 1823 it joined 
the federation of Central American states which 
was formed in October of that year and lasted 
until 1839, when it was finally dissolved In 
1849-51 Honduras formed a union with Salva- 
dor and Nicaragua, which ended m 1863 m war 
between the conti acting parties Between 1856 
and 1860 the usual course of internal dissension 
was interrupted by the filibustering exploits of 
William Walker (qv.) In 1871 war broke out 
between Honduras and Salvador and Guatemala, 
and after peace was declared, m 1874, a revolu- 
tion m the interests of the ex-President, Medma, 
took place. Other states interfered, and the 
Guatemalan candidate, Soto, acted at first as 
provisional President and was elected to that 
office in April, 1877 In 1880 the national capi- 
tal was removed from Comayagua to Teguci- 
galpa, and Soto was reelected President. In 
1899 General Sierra was chosen President for 
the term endmg m 1903 He was succeeded by 
Gen Manuel BoniUa. In- July, 1906, there was 
a sharp five days’ war between Honduras and 
Salvador on one side and Guatemala on the 
other, (See GuATmiAi^ ) In 1910 there was 
a revolt under General Valladares, who seized 
YoL XI.— 28 


Amapala. Tlie next jeai ex-President Bonilla 
led a revolt, and the Cnited States iiiter\ened 
to secure an adjustment of the difficulties Piesi- 
dent Miguel R Daiila lesigned, and Geneial 
Bonilla vas elected foi another teim, assuming 
office Eeb 1, 1912 Disturbed conditions con- 
tinued, and m 1913 United States marines were 
landed to protect American propeity Prebident 
Bonilla died on Haich 31, 1913, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Y ice President Francisco Bei ti and 
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HONDURAS, Bay of An inlet of the Carib- 
bean Sea, between British Honduras, Guatemala, 
and Honduras It forms several inlets, receives 
Belize and Motagua rivers, and contains the 
island of Tarneffe and the Bay Islands, off the 
coast of Honduras 

HONDURAS, British See Beitish Hon- 
nUBAS. 

HONE, Philip (1780-1861) An American 
merchant and politician, born in New York City, 
where, with his brother, he built up a profitable 
busmess as an auctioneer In 1816 he estab- 
lished the first savings bank in New York, was 
mayor of the city in 1826, and founded the 
Mercantile Library Association He had been a 
Federalist, joined in the formation of the Whig 
party, and, it is said, gave it that name He 
was prominent m national polities, opposed 
Jackson, and later condemned abolition. He 
wrote a diary for the years 1828 to 1851, wrhich, 
edited in part by Tuckerman (1889), gives 
valuable impressions of life in New York and of 
the early days of the Whig paity 

HONE, William (1780-1842) An English 
author and bookseller, bom at Bath He was 
brought up in the strictest piety, even learning 
to read and write fiom the Bible When 10 
years old, he was apprenticed to a London at- 
torney, but afterward set up as bookseller He 
gained a contemporary notoriety by his satires 
on the government, which were illustrated by 
Cruikshank For ins parodies on the Prayer 
Book in Ins Pohttcal L%tany (1817) he was prose- 
cuted, hut acquitted His Political House that 
Jack Bmlt (1819) ran through 54 editions. 
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Withdrawing from politics, he produced works 
of more peimanent 'value, as. Ancient MystencB 
(1823)^ a new edition of Strutt^s Sports and 
Pastimes (1830); Every Day Booh (1S2G-27) , 
TaUe Tall (1827^28) , The Year Book (1832) , 
and many cheap and popular reprints During 
his last yeais he frequently preached He died 
at Totte!^am Some of the most characteristic 
of Hone’s works have been reprinted by W 
Tegg Every Day Book, Table Talk, and Tear 
Book ( 1873 ) , and The Three Ti lals, an account 
of his prosecution by the government (1870) 
Consult Early Life and Coniersion of William 
Bone, by Himself, edited by hia son (London, 
1841) 

HONES (AS htin, Icel hem, stone, ulti- 
mately connected with Lat cuneus, Gk. Kthvos, 
JcGnos, 'ft edge, Skt siina, whetstone, from sa, si, 
to sharpen), 01 Whetstoi^es A particular 
class of stones used for the pm pose of sharpen- 
ing edge tools, such as razors, knives, scythes, 
etc They are usually cut into pieces of con- 
venient size according to then intended uses 
The finest kind of hones are those called oil- 
stones, these are hard, compact, and so very 
siliceuuto that they leadily wear down the hard- 
est steel, the’v are varieties of slate, derived 
fiom the argillaceous schists of the Paleozoic 
peiiod These stones aic found in Turkey, Bo- 
hemia, Persia, m the Harz Mountains, in Styria, 
in the United States, Spain, Pem, and in Siberia 
In Great Britain several localities yield hone 
stones of excellent quality, and none better than 
the celebrated Water-of-Avr stone, which is much 
used for polishing copper plates as well as for 
hones The hones used for sharpening scythes, 
etc,, are usually made of coarse-giained ^sand- 
stone. One of the best American stones for 
hones comes from Arkansas In addition, theie 
are artificial stones formed from abrasive ma- 
terials, which possess advantages for certain 
purposes See Abrasives 

HONES'DAIiE A borough and the county 
seat of Wayne Co, Pa, on the Laekawaxen 
River, 44 miles by rail northeast of Scranton, 
on the Delaware and Hudson and the Erie rail- 
roads (Map Pennsylvania, L 3) It has sev- 
eral public parks Honesdale has extensive eiit- 
glass manufactories It manufactures also boots 
and shoes, silk and w^oolen goods, axes, foundry 
products, elevators, flour, paints, concrete blocks, 
etc Pop, 1900, 2804, 1910, 294:5. 

HONEST CrEOBG-E A nickname given to 
George Monck, first Lord Albemarle 

HONEST ICAN^S EOBTTTNE, The A play 
by Pletehei and Massinger and possibly others, 
performed in 1613 and punted m 1747 

HONEST HAN^S BEVENGE, The. See 
Atheist’s Tr agedy , The 

HONEST WHOBE, The A play m two 
parts by Dekker, and perhaps Middleton, the 
first part of which w^as published in 1604. The 
earliest extant edition of the second part was 
not printed until 1630. 

HONEY (AS hamg, OHG. ho nag, honang, 
Ger Homg, of uncertain origin) A thick, sweet 
liquid, of more or less pronounced flavor,, pro- 
duced by bees of various kinds and by other 
insects The neuter or working bees gather the 
nectar from the nectaries of flowers (and other 
sweet substances if flowers are lacking), ex- 
tr^ing it by means of the proboscis and passing 
it into the crop or honey bag The bee disgorges 
the honey mto the cells of the comb Appar- 
ently the sweet substance undergoes some change 


in the honey bag, as honey difters 111 flavor fiom 
the nectar of the flowers fiom which it is 
gathered The consistency of honey vanes with 
age and is influenced by its souice, that from 
some flow’ers being much thicker than that fiom 
others The flavoi also vaixes with the source 
from which it is gatheied — ^that from clover, 
sweet clover, bassw’ood, or linden floweis, eg, 
being veiy agieeable, that from buckwheat is 
darker coloied and less liked by some Age also 
affects the flavor Some honey which at flist 
has a weedy taste loses this on keeping 

Honey has, on an average, the lollowing per- 
centage composition carbohydrates, 812, water, 
18 2, protein, 0 4, and ash, 0 2 The caibohy- 
diates are made up of dextiose and Icevulo&e 
in about equal pioportion Honey sometimes 
contains a little wax and some aiomatic bodies, 
which give it flavor The best and new^est honey 
is deal and contained in a white comb Older 
honey is of a yellowish tone and sometimes 
daikei On standing, dextrose sometimes ciys- 
taUizes out fiom liquid honey and lenders it 
opaque or often thick The composition of honey 
varies somewhat aeeoiding to the food of the 
bees, their age, season, etc It is a favoiite 
article of diet, owing to its sweet taste and 
agieeable flavor The actual food value depends 
upon the sugais (carbohydrates) piesent Like 
all othei caibohydrate foods, it is a source of 
energy Honey has a fairly high fuel value, on 
an average — 1520 calories" pei pound It is, 
how^ever, generally eaten foi its flavor rather 
than for its true food value To the ancients, 
who were unacquainted with sugai, it was very 
important, being used in ways as sugar is now 
Taken m moderate quantity, honey is whole- 
some and laxative Persons suffering from di- 
gestive disoiders often find that it aggiavates 
their symptoms, and there aie persons in health 
who, owing to some idiosynciasy, cannot eat 
honey without distress Its theiapeutic action 
is probably not very great, but it is frequently 
employed m mixtures pi escribed foi allaying 
coughs and in various agreeable cooling dunks 
used in febrile and inflammatory affections It 
finds many uses m cookery, paiticularly xu 
making cakes and confectionery Some sorts, 
as certain German Christmas cakes and honey 
cakes, are very popular It should be mentioned 
that honey occasionally possesses poisonous 
properties, due to the flowers from which it was 
gathered The poisonous honey of Trehizond is 
gathered from Azalea pontioa In America 
poisoning has occurred from eating honey gath- 
ered from laurel (Kalmia latifoha and Kahma 
mgustifolia) Many other instances of poison 
honey are on record. 

Honey is marketed m the comb and also ex- 
tracted from it The lattei, sometimes called 
‘‘strained” honey, was formeily often adulter- 
ated wnth commercial glucose. Since piire-food 
legislation was enacted, both national and State 
adulteration of honey has become uncommon in 
the United States See also Bee 

HONEY BADGER See Badger 

HONEY BEAB (so called from its fondness 
for honey). The sloth bear of India {Melursus 
labiatus) One of the native names is aswail 
See Beab 

HONEY BEE See Bee, Bee ICeeping 

HONEY BEBBY See Melicocca 

HONEY BUZZARD, or Perk. A large hawk 
of the genus Pemis, peculiar in having the 
lores closely coveied with featheis, which over- 
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lap one another like scales The food of honey 
buzzards consists, not of honey, but chiefly of 
bees, wasps, and then young, m quest of which 
these birds dig up the ground to get at the 
nests of the insects They feed also paitly on 
other insects and less frequently on lizards, 
small buds, and the like The seveial species 
are natives of the Old World 

HON'EYCOMB^ (AS hunigcafnib, from kutiig, 
honey + camb, connected with couib, OHG Lamb, 
champ, Gei Kamm, comb, Gk y6fjL4>os, gotnphos, 
OChureh Slav mmbu, Skt jambhyn, tootlO 1 
See Bee, Horfsv* 2 In a gun, a pittitig of the 
exposed surfaces of the bore due to the eoiiod- 
ing or rusting action of the residuum from 
smokeless powdei It results in inaccuracy and 
Anally in unserviceability unless gieat care is 
taken to clean the gun aftei each day s use The 
word is sometimes used for what is moie prop- 
erly called eiosion, which is tiie mechamcal re- 
mo\al of the superheated exposed suiface of the 
bore effected by the fnctional action of the 
gases of explosion under enoimous pressure and 
with gieat velocities No permanent cuie for 
erosion has been devised The modern gun on 
this account has a very limited life unless re- 
lined with a new boie, a remedy sometimes 
resorted to 

HONEY CBEEPEB A bird of the family 
Ccerebidse, a passeiine family of tropical and 
subtropical America, especially abundant in the 
West Indies They are small birds, 4 or 5 
inches in length, but usually of veiv handsome 
plumage The colors are fiequently biilliant, 
blue being especially common The hill is very 
slender, sharp, and often decurved, and the 
tongue 18 deeply bifid and penicillate The 
honey creepers are very closely allied to the 
American warblers, of the family Mniotiltidse, 
so common throughout the United States About 
40 species are known, one of w^hich, the banana 
quit, has occasionally strayed to Florida They 
probe the corollas of flowers for the minute in- 
sects contained theiem, possibly also eating 
honey, and often ho\"er before them like hum- 
ming birds, which some of them hardly exceed 
in size 01 fall below in hriliiance " Consult 
Gosse, Birds of Jamaica (London, 1847), and A 
'Naturalist's i^ojoui iv %n Jamaica (ib, 1851) 

HON'EYDEW'. A term applied to the sweet- 
ish secretion which under certain conditions 
drips from the leaves of some trees It is a 
form of ‘"bleeding” which appears only when an 
abundant supply of atmospheric moisture (re- 
ducing evapoiation) and a high temperature 
permit the development of a considerable sap 
pressure in the live cells. Some kinds of manna 
are the dried honeydew or the saccharine exuda- 
tions of certain plants Very generally this 
exudation, as it dries, coats the suiface of 
leaves and branches with a clammy film to 
which everything brought by the atmosphere 
adheres, thus closing the pores of the plant and 
impairing its health 

The name ‘Tioneydew” is often applied to a 
saccharine secretion of certain insects, notably 
the plant lice, the flea lice (Psyllidse), certain 
scale insects and white flies (Aleyrodidse) , and 
certam leaf hoppers or tree hoppers Of the lat- 
ter, Procoma {Oncometopia) data secretes the 
most abundant supply and is the cause of the 
phenomenon often described as “weeping trees ” 
The honeydew secreted by all of these insects is 
fiequently very abundant, giving the foliage and 
bark of trees a glistening appearance and fre- 


quently atti acting swaims of beetj, ants, wasps, 
and othei honev-lovmg insects Sometimes, 
when \ery abundant, as when sugai cane is 
attacked by leaf hoppers, beeis collect the honey 
dew to such an extent as to impair the quality 
of the honey Honeydew affords a w elcome nidus 
for the spores of ceitain of the smut fungi, and 
an affected tree is likely aoon to become black 
with smut Thus, an olive 01 chard in California 
or southern Europe, the leaves of which turn 
black, will almost always be found to be in- 
fested wnth a scale in&ect [Lecanuim ofect} 
which secretes a quantity of honejdew Oranne 
and lemon plantations sometimes suffer gieat 
injury from the abundance of honejdew See 
Aphid 

HONEY EATEE, or Honey Sucker A 
name sometimes given to some of the Oiiental 
sunbiids (qv ), but also the common name of a 
large family of birds neaily allied to these and 
peculiar to Australia and* the islands of that 
part of the w’orld This family, IMeliphagidte, of 
the oidei Passeres, has a long cuived shaip bill 
(see Plate of Cheepers), not so sieiidei as m 
humming birds and sunbiids, the tongue ter- 
minates in a pencil of delicate filaments the 
better to adapt it for sucking honey from flow- 
ers or juices fiom fruits These are a part of 
the food of the honey eaters, but they aho de- 
vour insects in gieat numbers They aie birds 
of elegant form and generally of gay plumage 
Most of them have a long and broad tail They 
aie vivacious and active and keep up a continual 
chattering Ovei 200 species of this family are 
known, arranged in about 25 genera Examples 
are elsew^here described under Bell Bird , Blood- 
bird, Parson Bird, etc. Cf Flower Peckers 
and see Pollination 

HONEY GUIDE, Indicator, or hloBoc The 
popular name of a family of birds ranked m the 
vicinity of the barbet (q v ) and the woodpeckei 
(qv ), but differing from these families m char- 
acters which show a slight approach to cuckoos, 
and also, in some respects, to creepers About 
a dozen species are known, mostly natives of 
Afiica, and found m almost all parts of it, 
but one species occurs in India, one in Malacca, 
and one in Borneo They have acquired then 
name from guiding men to honey, a cuiious 
instinct prompting them to flutter near the trav- 
eler with frequent repetitions of a cry which 
resembles the syllable cherry and it la said that 
if followed they almost always lead to a place 
where a bees’ nest may be found This story 
has been denounced as fabulotis, but leliable ob- 
servers vouch for its truthfulness The birds 
are very fond of honey and always reap a hai- 
vest affer man has once opened up a bee tree 
and taken what honey he wants It is said that 
the Kaffirs never fail to leave a generous meal 
for the bird which has guided them to the tree 
The honey guides are small birds of dull plum- 
age and rather stout bill They geneially build 
pensile nests and lay white eggs; but some 
species are said to lay their eggs in the nests of 
other birds, as the European cuckoo and the 
cowbird do See Plate of Trogon , Hoopoe, etc 

HONEY LOCUST, Gleditsta triacanthos, also 
knowm as sweet locust and black locust, and in 
Great Britain as three-thomed acacia A lofty 
and beautiful tree of the family Leguminosse, a 
native of the rich valleys from Ontario through 
the basin of the Mississippi It is not found 
wild on the Atlantic coast of North Ameiica, 
although often planted in parks and in the 
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Ticmity of habitations The floweis aie small, 
greenish, and in spikes The leaves are twice 
pinnate, without terminal leaflets, and derive a 
peculiar gracefulness from the numeious small, 
light-green, shining leaflets The tree is fur- 
nished with numerous sharp triple spines The 
pods are long, flat, pendulous, often twisted, 
the seeds large, hrown, and enveloped m a pulp, 
which, when the pod is ripe, la very sweet 
Sugar has been made from it, and when fer- 
mented it yields an intoxicating beveiage, for- 
merly m use among the American Indians Tlie 
honey locust attains a height of 70 or 80 feet 
The wood resembles that of the American locust 
tree (see Acacia), hut is more coaise-gramed 
A variety is common in which the trees are 
nearly without thorns. The honey locust is 
valuable for windbreaks, hedges, and other plan- 
tations A second species, Gledttsia aquutica, 
called water locust, is found fiom Kentucky and 
Missouri to the Gulf region and along the At- 
lantic from South Carolina to Florida A thud 
species, Gleditsia texana, is a large tree in 
Texas, where it attains a height of moie than 
100 feet See Mesquite Tree. 

HONEY-MAKING ANT. Any of seveial 
species of ants of the genus Myimecocj/stus, 
inhabiting Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Mexico. Like other ants, they live m colonies, 
m subterranean nests, the entrance to which is 
m a small raised mound The honey is obtained 
at night fiom small galls on oak leaves by 
foraging workeis which come home considerably 
distended with honey. With the honey they 
feed the other workers and the young in the 
hill, and what is left over is communicated to 
a number of ants which simply serve as Imng 
receptacles These li\e honey bags cling to the 
roof of the nest chamber and move very little, 
and in time their abdomens become enormously 
distended Accoiding to McCook, these living 
storehouses merely retain the honey until it is 
needed by the colony during the wintei, when it 
IS given out from the surcharged crops to feed 
the colony Ants with similar habits, but of 
the genera MeJopTiorus and Camponotus^ have 
been described from Australia, and still another 
genus [Plagtolepsis) has more recently been dis- 
covered in South Africa In Mexico these ants 
are eaten by the natives Consult McCook, 
The Money Ants of the Garden of the Gods, etc 
(Philadelphia, 1881) , Comstock, in Standard 
Matwal M^tory, vol 11 (Boston, 1884) , Sharp, 
in Cambridge Matwal Mistoty, vol vi (New 
York and London, 1900) 3 Wheeler, Ants (New 
York, 1910) See Ant 

HONC3Y3MCOON% The A comedy in five acts, 
by John Tobin It was produced after the 
author’s death in 1805. 

HONEY MOTTC . See Bee 

HONEY POD. See Mesquite Tbee, 

HONEY STONE See MiuiLiTE. 

HONEY STTCKEE A bird of the family 
Meliphagidm, or some related form, as the dia- 
mond bird, an indefinite term for a somewhat 
indeterminate assemblage of Oriental and Aus- 
tralian birds See Bell Bird, Honey Eater, 
Mono 

HON'TJYStTOK'IjE (AS humsuGe, Jiumsuge, 
from humg, honey -|^ sUcan, sugan, OHG sUgery 
Ger saugen, Lat sugere, to suck), Lomcera 
A genus of plants of the family Capnfoliacese 
The species number 100 or more, aU of which 
are indigenous m the Northern Hemisphere 
They are shrubs, often twinmg, and have the 


flowers eithei in whorls 01 in pairs The calyx 
IS short and five-toothed, the corolla, tubular- 
funnel-shaped, five-eleft, generally two-lipped; 
the fruit a three-celled and many-seeded heriy 
About half the species of Lomceiay as well as 
many hybrids, are in cultivation The common 
honeysuckle, or woodbine, of England {Lonieeia 
pe 7 iclymemiin) is very abundant in wmods and 
thickets in most parts of Great Britain On 
account of its beautiful cream-colored flowers 
and their delightful fragrance the honeysuckle 
IS often planted in shrubberies It is said to be 
the “twisted eglantine” of Milton Very simi- 
lar to this is the perfoliate honeysuckle {Lorn- 
ceta caprifolium) y with whorls of paler flowers, 
and remarkable for having the upper leaves 
united so that an opposite pair form one leaf, 
through the middle of which the stem passes 
This peculiarity is confined to the flowei -bearing 
shoots and does not occur in the young runners, 
it IS also most perfect near the flow'er This 
species IS a native of lihe south of Em ope and 
much planted, as, although less fragrant than 
the common honeysuckle, it flowers earlier 
There are numerous other species, natives of 
Europe, Siberia, and North Ameiica The fly 
honeysuckle {Loyncera xylosteum) is an erect 
shrub, a native of Europe and Asia, common in 
shrubberies. Its branches are not infrequently 
used in some parts of Europe for tubes of to- 
bacco pipes, and it is said to make good hedges 
in dry soils The trumpet honeysuckle {Lom- 
cera sempermrens) , a twining green shrub, called 
in America the coral honeysuckle, is a native of 
the southern United States, often planted on 
account of its beautiful scented flowers, red on 
the outside and scarlet within The Japanese 
honeysuckle {Lomcera ^apomca) has become es- 
tablished in the eastern part of the United 
States, having escaped from cultivation The 
berries of the honeysuckle are nauseous The 
name ^Ttoneysuckle” is also given to shrubs very 
different from this genus, but of which the flow- 
ers abound in honey, as to species of Banhsta 
m Australia, Diervilla, Aquilegia, etc, in the 
United States Rhododendron viscosmn is called 
swamp honeysuckle m North America 

HONEYSUCKLE OENAMENT See An- 
the:mion 

HONEYSUCKLE TEEE. See Baistksia 

HONELEUB*, SN^fler"'. A seaport town in the 
Department of Calvados, France, on the southern 
shore of the estuary of the Seme, 7 miles from 
Havre, which lies on the opposite shore (Map 
France, N, F 3) It has a fifteenth-century 
chapel, which contains J Jordaens’s famous 
painting, “Jesus m the Garden of Gethsemane ” 
The towm lost much of its former commercial 
impoitance, owing to the t silting of its harbor 
and the proximity of Havre, but since 1860 a 
floating basin and other harbor improvements 
have been installed and have revived its waning 
commerce There are thriving fishing industries 
and a considerable trade in cattle, butter, eggs, 
poultry, and grain is carried on Considerable 
manufactures of rope, leather, metal goods, and 
chemicals have grown up The United States 
is represented by a consiflar agent Pop , 1901, 
9610; 1911, 9298 Honfleur, founded m fie 
eleventh century, was of considerable strategical 
importance durmg the wars between France and 
England 

HONG-KIANG, hOng'-kyhng', or West Eivee 
See Si-KIANO. 

HONGKONG, hbng'kdng' (Chin, Fair Har- 
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bor) An island belonging to Great Biitam, 
lying off the southeast coast of China, from 
which it IS sepaiated by a narrow channel f one- 
fourth mile at its narrowest), knonn as Lj-e- 
Mun (or Caipfish Pass), at the mouth of the 
Chu-kiang (or Pearl) River (Map China, K 7) 

It IS 91 inil|3 southeast of Canton and 40 miles 
east of Macao Consisting of a range of granitic 
hills, it has little level land, its coast line is 
very irregulai, and its shores aie steep and pre- 
cipitous, but broken in many places, especially 
on the south coast, hy deep inlets, the chief of 
which are Ty- (or Tai-) tarn and Shek-pai Wan 
It is about 10 miles long from east to \sest and 
nearly 4 miles in average breadth Aiea, about 
32 squaie miles The highest of six mountain 
peaks is Victona Peak, i\ith an elevation abo^e 
sea level of 1825 feet 

Geologically Hongkong is entirely of igneous 
origin, its prevailing lock being a gray, rapidly 
disintegiating syenite, upheaved and penetrated 
by porphyntic rocks and basaltic tiap The 
climate of the island is very trying to foreigneis 
The temperatme seldom exceeds 93® F , the 
minimum summer temperature is 75® F , hut 
the rainfall in certain seasons is sometimes ex- 
cessive, which makes the humidity very high 
The driest month is December, and winter gen- 
erally IS the most delightful part of the year 
The sanitary arrangements are good, but the Chi- 
nese quarter is sometimes visited by epidemics 

Notwithstanding the rocky character of the 
island and its generally hanen appearance, 
Hongkong possesses a rich and varied flora 
Bentham, in his Flora Eonglongmsta (London, 
1S61]|, enumerates 1056 species of flowering 
plants and ferns, divided into 591 geneia and 
125 orders The fauna of the island includes a 
few species of kingfisher, some singing birds 
and rock pigeons, several varieties of snakes 
and lizards are found, and scorpions and centi- 
pedes abound Insect life is more plentiful and 
includes the mosquito and a flying cockroach 
from 1 inch to 1% or 2 inches long Ants, both 
white and red, are abundant and destructive 

The census of May, 1911, gave the population 
of the British colony of Hongkong (ie, includ- 
ing the New Territories, on the mainland) as 
456,739, of which 12,075 were non-Chinese and 
444,664 Chinese The Chinese boat population 
numbered 54,083 The city of Victoria, capital 
of the colony, had 7825 non-Chmese and 216,022 
Chinese residents The Peak population, on the 
high hill rising above Victoria, numbered 723 
and 1749 lespectively The inhabitants of the 
New Territories (Kowloon Extension), on the 
mainland, were reported at 90,594 Chinese. Of 
the islands around Hongkong under British 
jurisdiction, Lantao had 7940, Chengchow 2734, 
and Lamma 1134 Chinese inhabitants, mainly 
agriculturists and fl^shermen A considerable 
number of Chinese come and go to and from 
Hongkong, in 1912 this emigration numbered 
122,657, and the immigration 163,248 In the 
same year 4461 Chinese left Hongkong for the 
United States, and 6757 returned 

The harbor of Hongkong, charactenzed by 
H B Morse as ''one of the few harbors in the 
world which may be called perfect,” has an 
area of 10 square miles The only danger lies 
in occasional typhoons, which were destructive 
IB 1906 and 1908 Extensiye reclamation has 
been undertaken, consisting up to 1903 of 65 
acres at a cost of $3,362,325 {Hongkong cur- 
rency) On this reclaimed ground stand some 


of the finest buildings of the colony The numer- 
ous dock accommodations aie excellent^ safe, and 
well sheltered A new dock w^as added in 1908, 
the largest in the Empire outside of England, 
with a length of 787 feet, a width of 77^i feet 
at the bottom, 88 feet wide at the top, and a 
depth of 31 feet at iow-watei spiing tides It 
can be filled m 45 minutes and pumped out in 
2 hours, 40 minutes It is built of cement con- 
crete lined with granite, on solid rock bottom, 
and can be enlarged 

Hongkong was deelaied a fiee port in 1842 
and has lemained one ever since, except for a 
tax on opium and intoxicating liquor It is the 
distributing port of the woild for south China, 
as Shanghai is for the north The colony pub- 
lishes no statistics of tiade or reexports, ex- 
cepting shipping In 1912 there weie 488,649 
vessels, of 30,735,149 tons, w^hieh entered the 
haibor and cleared, foieign ocean-going vessels 
showed an increase ovei 1911 of 187, of 674,680 
tons British ships and commeice led among the 
nations, with Japan second and Germany third 
Expoits from the United Kmgdom to Hongkong 
m 1913 totaled £4,358,902, and imports £676,293 
Exports of the United States to Hongkong were, 
in the fiscal year 1914, $10,696,214, and imports 
tlierefiom $3,085,840 Tiie expoits from the 
United States to Hongkong include floui, min- 
eral oil, and cotton goods. Hongkong's exports 
consist mainly of nee, tea, tin, silk, cassia, 
sugar, preserved gmger, drugs, and feathers, and 
imports of cotton yam and goods, kerosene, ma- 
chinery, coal, flour, woolens, cutlery, ginseng, to- 
bacco, and opium For trade purposes tiie 
Mexican and Hongkong dollar are legal tender 
In 1912 the Hongkong dollar was equal to 2 
shillings 

There is little agriculture done m the colony 
The Chinese ply such industries as fishing, boat 
making, glass blowing, opium boiling, the manu- 
facture of soap, dyes, and tooth powder, wood 
and ivory carving, goldbeating, and the produc- 
tion of gold, silver, copper, iron, and sandalw^ood 
wares Hongkong is a flourishing industrial 
centre There are three large sugar refineries, 
a brewery, ice, match, soap, lard, rope, and 
cigar factories, flour mills, cement works, gas 
and electric companies, engineering works, cot- 
ton spuming and paper mills, etc , also the 
manufacture of drainpipes, tiles, blackwood fur- 
niture, bamboo and rattan ware Granite quar- 
lying is an important industry, and large quan- 
tities of diessed stone are exported The pros- 
perity of the colony is best shown by the prices 
demanded and received for choice harbor fronts, 
which hrmg twice the prices of similar locations 
in Brooklyn or Jersey City 

The average strength of the military force is 
4500, of the navy 2500 men In addition there 
is a Volunteer Reseive Association of British 
residents over 25 years of age Regiments sta- 
tioned at Hongkong consist mainly of Indian 
(Sikh) troops, although from time to time fa- 
mous regiments of the British army are 111 
garrison The harbor is well fortified, all com- 
manding approaches being mounted with the 
latest type of guns, A small naval squadron 
IS maintained Hongkong is also the naval base 
for the British warships of the China station 

In 1912 the revenue amounted to $8,180,694 
(Hongkong curiency), and expenditures to 
$7,202,543 To the militaiy expenses Hongkong 
contributed $1,421,352, the highest pro rata of 
any part of the Empire The ratable value of 
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the city t»f Victoiia in 555, 

and the as«ie«isnient foi the entire colony 
amounted to December 31, 1912, 

the as&ets of Hongkong exceeded the liabilities 
bv 82,805,129 (£280,5131 The public debt, Jan 
i; 1912, amounted to £1,486,732 Public revenue 
is derived mainly fioni land taxes and land 
sales, licenses, court fees the post offices, rent 
of goxeinment pioperty, light and harbor dues, 
opium, etc Inipoitant items of expenditure 
are public uorks, the military, police, sanitation, 
and the -eetion in British territory of the Hong- 
kong-Cantoii Railway, begun in 1907 and opened 
1910, with a branch line completed m 1012 

Hongkong is a craw'n colony, administered 
by a goienior assisted by an executive council 
of eight and a legislative council of 14, which 
are composed of leading government officials, 
with the exception of six unofficial members of 
the Legislative Council, two of whom are always 
Chinese 

Ther« are about 75 schools under government 
supervihion or aid with 6333 fatudents, and 312 
unaided schools, with 9704 pupils A Technical 
School was started in 1906 and has 421 students 
The Uniieisitv of Hongkong was opened in 1912, 
and in 1917 the Hongkong College of Medicine 
wull be incorporated with it The patron is the 
King of England, and the chancellor the Gov- 
einor Ihe univeisity offers courses m arts, 
medicine, and engineering, incduding matruetion 
in Cliinebe and public health It is modeled on 
the plan of the university of London and stalled 
with 76 ‘students Queen’s College numbers 555 
boys, mainly Chinese Hongkong has four daily 
English newspapers, five weekly, including the 
Government Gazette, eight Chinese publications, 
one Japanese, and an annual 

The great bulk ol the population is found in 
the city of V ictoria ( called by the Chinese Kw an- 
tailo)/ which extends for nearly 4 miles along 
the north shoie, opposite the rocky peninsula of 
Kowloon, about miles distant Theie are 
the government buildings and the great business 
hou'^es and w'arehouses, stretching along the 
water front or perched in teiraee-like rows on 
the steep hillsides Tlie city is well built, and 
its roads and streets, lighted with gas and elec- 
tricity are kept in good lepair. There are many 
trees,* and the authoiities are actively engaged 
m reforestation The European quaiter is in 
the middle of the city, with the Chinese densely 
populating the lower and western parts Nota- 
ble buildings are the Government House, the 
city hall, built m 1866-69 by subscription and 
containing a fine theatre, library, and museum, 
the post office, the courts of justice, supposed 
to be the most substantial building in Asia, and 
the clock tower, erected m 1862. There are also 
a fine botanic garden, a large parade ground, 
and several good hotels Two Chinese theatres 
give native performances Many statues adorn 
the prominent points One of the numerous hos- 
pitals was the gift of IMadame Wu Ting Hang 
Over a dozen churches are found, some pf them 
very beautiful buildings , also two Mohammedan 
mosques, a Sikh temple, and a Jewish syna- 
gogue. The Hongkong Chamber of Commerce 
^ meets annually, and its advice is often asked 
by the government on matters of trade Among 
cluhs the principal ones are the Hongkong, Ger- 
mania, Xiua’tano, and Nippon There are a Phil- 
harmonic Society, a Dramatic Club, and also 
golf, football, polo, cricket, hockey, and two 
yacht dubs The Hongkong races form the great 


«oci(*tv and spoiting e\L*nt of south China The 
Peak distiict, high up on the lull, abounds with 
pretty bungalows and lesidences, and has also a 
club, chureli, hospital, public garden, and mili- 
tary sanatoiium Near the summit is the sum- 
mer house of the Goiemor An inclined plane 
and steam tramway, of the wire-rope^system, goes 
two-thiids of the way to the top, while a iveU- 
made road runs to the summit Besides the 
tiamway the methods of conveyance in Victoria 
aie by jmnkisha's and sedan chairs There is 
an electric tiamway of 0^ miles in length 
lunning from the capital Of other towns on 
the island, the most important is Aberdeen, 
which has a good harbor and two docks 

The New Territories (Kowloon Extension) is 
on the mainland Yaumati is the principal vil- 
lage, with considerable junk tiade, also gas 
works and water works Three legiments of 
Indian infantry aie stationed at Tsimtsatsui, 
where they have a mosque There are also fine 
godowns whaives, many churches, schools, ho- 
tels, a building yaid, docks and works, a brewery, 
and a cigar factory Much reclamation work 
has been done The city of Kowloon remains 
under Chinese jurisdiction by treaty agreement 

Hongkong was ceded to the British in 1842 
by the Treaty of Nanking June 26, 1843, it 
became bv proclamation a sepaiate colony, but 
was governed by the Minister Plenipotentiary 
to China until 1857 Foui squaie miles of the 
mainland were first leased and then ceded m 
peipetuitv by the Peking Convention in 1860 
In 1898 China ceded the territory behind Kow- 
loon peninsula on a lease of 99 years, consisting 
of 370 square miles — 286 square miles of main- 
land, 90 square miles of neighboring islands 
Possession was taken by the British m 1899 
Consult Mayer and Dennis, Treaty Ports of 
China and Japan (London, 1867) , E J Eitel, 
Europe in China . The History of Hongkong ( ib , 
1895), Norman, The Par Hast (ib, 1898), 
James Cantlie, Hong Kong, in the “British Em- 
pire Senes,*’ vol i (ib, 1899), W E Curtis, 
Egypt, Buyma, and British Malaysia (New 
York, 1905) , J S Thomson, The Chinese (In- 
dianapolis, 1909 } 

HONI SOIT QTJI MAL Y PENSE, O'nS' swa 
ke mal B paz^'s (Fr , Enl to him who evil thinks) 
An exclamation popularly believed to have been 
uttered by Edward III at a ball when he tied 
about his leg a garter which the Countess of 
Salisbui v had dropped while dancing The 
words form the motto of the Order of the Gar- 
ter (qvj 

ISONITON See Lace. 

HONITON, h6n'i-ton A market town and 
municipal borough in Devonshire, England, on 
the Otter, 16 miles northeast of Exeter (Map 
England, C 6). It is famous as the original 
manufacturing seat of “Honiton lace,” and it 
now has a school for lace makers The manu- 
facture was introduced bv the Lollards during 
the reign of Elizabeth There are also produced 
bucks, tile, pottery, and iron Pop , 1901, 3271, 
1911 3191 

HONNECOTTHT; Wilass he See Wilaes 

DE HoisTNEcoxnax 

HONOBERTITS See Cuktibeet, Saevt 

HONOLITLIJ, hGn'o-looToo The capital and 
commercial centre of the Hawaiian Islands, sit- 
uated on the south coast of the island of ()ahu, 
in lat 21' 18' N, 'and long 157' 65' W, 2089 
miles southwest of San Francisco (Map Hawaii, 
D 2) It IS wholly modern, surrounded by lux- 
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11 n nit fruit aiul ornamental trees and foliage, 
and IS famed for its beauty and the Imehness 
of the region It has a very healthful and mild 
climate, especially favoiable for pulmonaij 
troubles The struts are well laid out, and the 
houses, although unpretentious, are rendered 
picturesque by gardens Honolulu has about 
37 miles of macadam stieets The aiea of its 
public parks is 194 acres Among the public 
bmldings aie the royal palace, completed in the 
Italian style in 1882, the government buildings, 
several ehmelies, a museum containing inteiest- 
ing lemains i elating to the early history of the 
archipelago, a theatie, and a bank There are 
32 public schools and one high school, with 238 
teachers and a total attendance of 5363 pupils 
m 1914, Oahu College had, in 1913, 743 stu- 
dents and 22 teacheis Honolulu has several 
hospitals and a public library There are manu- 
factuies of 'machinery, pineapple canneries, and 
a factory for tianstorming the algaroba bean 
into -stock food The toun is equipped T\ith a 
good water supply, electric lighting and railway 
and telephone service Its water-works plant, 
costing $1,300,000, and its electric-light plant 
aie owned and operated by the Territoiial gov- 
ernment The haibor is Mell protected by coral 
reefs The light from its lighthouse is visible 
8 leagues The number of ships entered and 
cleared in the fiscal year 1913 was 835, with a 
tonnage of 3,004,000 Honolulu has regular 
steam commumeation with San Hranciseo (with 
which it IS also connected by cable), Seattle, 
Vancouver, New Zealand, Sydney, and Japan 
It has also wiieless communication with the 
coast of the United States and with the princi- 
pal islands of the Hawaiian group and is an 
impoitant relay station in the tianspacific cable 
system It forms the chief outlet for the trade 
of thd entile archipelago It is the seat of an 
Anglican and of a Homan Catholic bishop and 
of a number of European consular agents as 
well as of the government officials of the islands 
As late as 1815 the present capital was a mere 
village In that year, at the suggestion of John 
Young, an Englishman, then Governor of Ha- 
waii, it was fortified, and in 1820 it became the 
capital of the archipelago Pop, 1900, 39,306, 
1910, 52,183 and estimated at 60,000 in 1914 
The 1910 population included 9674 Chinese, 

12 093 Japanese, 6147 Portuguese, 7910 Ha- 
waiians, 4233 Caueasian-Hawaiians, and other 
Caucasians, 9200. The ocean distances from 
Honolulu are, to San Francisco 2100 miles, 
to Panama 4720, to Manila 4890, to Yokohama 
3400, to Sydney (Australia) 4410, to Hongkong 
4920 

HONOBi In English feudal land law, an es- 
tate or lordship made up of two or more manors 
held by one person of the king or of some 
mesne lord The several manors comprised in 
the honor might m their turn be held by sepa- 
rate tenants of the lord of the honor Where 
this was the case each manor retained its inde- 
pendent jurisdiction, exercised through its court 
baron, but wheie the manors were not separately 
held, one court baron was often, though not in- 
vaiiably, held foi the entire honor In this 
case, however, the court was regarded as the 
court baron of each manor and administered for 
each its own customary law, however this might 
differ from the law of the other manors See 
BABoriTY, CotJET Babon, Lobdship; Manob, 
and, generallyj, FEmDAWSM 

HONOB, CouET OP A fraternal insurance 


society founded in Its objects are to fur- 

nish life indemnity to members to encourage 
them in business and to promote benevolence 
and charity It is governed by a body of elected 
delegates, one for each 50l) benefit members In 
1914 the society had 1204 courts, with about 
75,000 members ehietlv m the North Central 
States Since its oiganization the society has 
disbuised in death and disability claims nearly 
$10,000 000 

HONOB, Kxights and Ladies or See 
Knighis and Ladies of Honor 

HOETOB, IvNioiiTS OF See Knights of 
Honor 

HONOB, Legion op See Legion of Honor 

HONOB, AIaids of See IIolsehoid, rvoy\E 

HONOB, Medal or (United States) See 
Medal of Honor 

HONOB, Titles of See Titles or Honor 

HONO'BIA, JusTA Grviv A daiightei of 
Constantins III and sistei to Valentiman HI, 
born about 418 ad in CVmstantinople Livung 
at Valentinian's court m Rome, she secretly in- 
vited, it is said, Attila the Hun to many her, 
but as he did not enter tain the proposition, she 
sent another invitation, and Attila, accepting it, 
claimed with her a portion of the Empixe As 
Valentiman refused to accede to such a demand, 
Attila invaded Gaul Honoria’s fate is unknown 
Foi a criticism of this story, consult the Gam- 
hiidge MedtcEtal History^ vol i (New York, 
1911) 

HONO'BITJS The name of foui popes and 
one antipope — Honorius I, Pope 625-638 He 
was bom of a consular family m Campania 
Of his early history little is known, except that 
he took an active part in bunging to a close the 
disputes v^hich arose m northern Italy about 
the controversy of the three chapters (See 
ViGiLrus ) As Pope, his name is connected with 
the history of the paschal eontioveisy in Ire- 
land and with that of the early Anglo-Saxon 
church, and his pontificate is particularly mein- 
01 able on account of the Monothehte heresy. 

( See MoNOTHEUTisii ) Hononus, misled, it is 
alleged, by a letter of Sergius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, leplied that the terms in contro- 
v^ersy should not be used and even appealed to 
condemn the doctrine of two wills of Christ In 
a deciee of the sixth general council (Constan- 
tinople, 680-681) Honorius is anathematized in 
company with Sergius and others, of whose 
heterodoxy theie can be no doubt Catholic 
theologians, however, defend his orthodoxy, or 
point out that his case is not one of those m 
which infallibility is claimed by the Vatican 
decree, or that he was not Monothehte, but only 
sanctioned the suppression of orthodox as well 
as heterodox terms for the sake of peace It 
was because Dolltnger (qv) believed that the 
heresy of Honorius was irrefutably established 
that he could not conscientiously accept the 
dogma of papal infallibility, because it was 
retroactive and implied that there never had 
been a pope who was heretical This assertion 
m regard to Honorius was an important factor 
in the Old Catholic movement. He died in 638 
The controversy m the Vatican council pro- 
duced an extensive literature Consult Pen- 
nacehi, De Eonom Causa m Conotlio Seosto 
(Rome, 1870), Hefele, Causa Eonom Papw 
(Naples, 1870), a defense presented to the Vati- 
can council, Willis, Pope Hononus and the Hew 
Roman Dogma (London, 1879) , Dellinger, Fa- 
bles and Prophecies of the Middle Ages (New 
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York, 1S02) , ^laiin. The in the Eatly 

Middle A</e5, \ol i (London, 1902) , Chevalier, 
Rcpettoue dcs sources histonqnes, Bio-bibh- 
ogtaphte s i Uonoiius I (Paiib, 1905), F A 
Gasqiiet, Henry III and the Chinch (London, 
1905) The letteis of Honoiiiis aie in Migne, 
Patrologia Latina, Kxx — H onortus II (Lam- 
bert, Cardinal of Ostia) Pope 1124-30 He 
recognized Lotliair of Sa’s:ony as German 32m- 
peror (see Lothaib HI) and ^vas unable to 
crush the growing power of Count Hoger of 
Sicily in south Italy (See Boger II ) Hia 
Ictteis aie m Migne, Patiologia Latina, clxvi 
— Ho^'oreus II w as also the title taken by 
Peter Cadaloua, Bishop of Parma, antipope to 
Ale\andei II, 1061 He died 1073 Consult 

Hauck, Realencyclopadte, vol via (Leipzig, 
1900) — ^HoifORius III (Cencio Savelli) Pope 
1216-27 He ei owned Frederick II as Emperoi, 
tried in yam to institute a euisade, and eon- 
fiimed the oideis of the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans To him we ow’e the famous Liber Cen~ 
smim Romance Vccleaice, in which the income of 
the Church of his day is detailed It was le- 
p 2 lilted by Paul Fabre, Ltber Cemunm (Pans, 
fasc 1, 1889, fa'^e 2-3, 1901-04) Consult 

Tauge, Die papsthchen Kantleiordniingen ton 
1200-1500 (Innsbruck, 1894) His works are 
ill Hoioy, Medn 2Evi Bibliotheca Patristiea 
(Pans, 1879-83) Consult Regesta, edited by 
P Pressutti (Borne, 1888-95), and, for bis 
life, Clausen (Bonn, 1805), ICnebel (Mun- 
ster, 1903) — Honoriijs IV (Giacomo Savelli) 
Pope Z285-87 He was born m 1210 and not- 
withstanding Ins years wdien called to the papal 
see, was veiv energetic Consult his life by 
Pawlicki (Munster, 1896), and F. Gregorovius, 
Rome VI the Middle Igea, vol v (London, 
1900-02) 

HOHOBrtJS, Fiavtcjs ( 384-423 A D ) Roman 
Empeior of the West from 395 to 423, second 
son of Theodosius the Gieat When, on the 
death of liis father, 395 ad, the Emphe was 
divided into two parts, Hononus received the 
western half, with Borne as bis capital, wdiile 
his brother Areadius received the eastern half, 
with Constantinople as bis capital Hononus 
was put under the guardianship of Stilicho 
(qv ), who ivas for 13 years the de facto luler 
of the VT'estein Empire " Hononus at first took 
up his residence at Milan, later for the most 
part he held his court at Ravenna In 398 he 
married Maria, the daughter of Stilicho In 
401 Alane (qv), King of the Vi&igoths, in- 
vaded Italy Stiheho, who was then m Ger- 
many, marched against him, and a great battle 
was fought at Pollentia in 403 (oi 402), fol- 
lowed by another encounter at Verona (403) 
Alarm, imable to withstand Stilicho, withdrew 
from Italy Another irruption of barbarians, 
under Badagaisus, took place in 405, which was 
again repelled by Stilicho, who neveitheless lost 
the favor of his master and was treacherously 
slam at Ravenna, 408 ad Alane, quick to 
take advantage of the oppoitunity afforded him, 
invaded Italy m 408 and besieged Rome, which 
escaped only on the payment of a heavy ransom, 
and in the following year he again besieged and 
took it, raising Attains to the Imperial purple 
as a rival to Hononus, but a little later depos- 
ing Mm In 410 the Visigothie King again ap- 
peared before Rome and handed it over to be 
pillaged by his troops The death of the in- 
vader in the same year again freed Italy A 
new champion of the falling Empire arose in the 


person of Constantins, who suppressed the re- 
bellions ot Constantine, Jovinus, and Sallustms 
in the northern provinces and of Heraclian in 
Africa He was now appointed the colleague 
of Hononus in the consulship and received in 
mariiage the hand of Placidia, sister of Hono- 
rius, along with a share in the Empire (417), 
which he did not long enjoy, as his death took 
place a few months after The Gothic and Gei- 
man tribes had foi some time been slowly but 
steadily eneioaelung upon the Western Empire, 
and in the reign of Hononus, a feeble luler. 
Spam, Gaul, and Pannonia, some of the finest 
provinces, were snatched from its gi asp In 
support of the Church, however, and in persecu- 
tion of the heathen Hononus showed much en- 
eigy He died Aug 27, 423 Consult Buiy, 
Later Roman Empve (London, 1889), and the 
Cambridge Mediwial History, \ol i (Hew York, 
1911) 

HONORS, Military The courtesies, salutes, 
and other ceiemonies, granted as a matter of 
custom and regulations to civilian officials of 
the government, to military officers of high 
lank, to the national and legimental flags, to 
the national anthem, and to the official and mili- 
tary dead. These honors include playing the 
national anthem on ceremonial occasions, sound- 
ing “to the color” with field music or bugles, 
‘'dropping” the regimental colors or standards 
by way of salute, sounding “flourishes” on trum- 
pets and “ruffles” on drums, hand salutes, sa- 
lutes with cannon, visits of courtesy, escoits of 
honor, escort of the color, funeial escorts of 
honoi, half-masting the flag in case of death or 
on hlemoiial Day, etc See Salutes 

HONORS OF WAR. Stipulated privileges 
allowed a capitulating enemy, formerly a ehiv- 
alious appreciation of his valor, but in later 
times dictated almost entirely by the political or 
economic phase of the question Honors of war 
include the retention of arms or standards, the 
granting of paiole, and the general treatment of 
the surrendered troops and stores 

HONSHU, hon'shUd' The most important ot 
the group of islands constituting the Empiie of 
Japan. See Hondo. 

HONTAN, A L, Baron db la See La 
Hontan 

HONTHEIM, liGntTum, Johann Nikolaus 
VON (1701-90) A Geiman Roman Catholic prel- 
ate and writer He was born at Treves, Jan. 
27, 1701 He was educated in the Jesuit school 
of his native city, studied canon law at Louvain 
under the celebrated Van Espen, and afterward 
taught at Treves and Coblenz He wrote two 
voluminous works on the history of Treves, 
Eistoria Trevirensts DiplomOrttca (1750) and 
Prodromus Histonw Tremrmsis (1757), but 
his literary career is chiefly memorable for a 
theological essay, De Statu Ecolesice ei Legitvna 
Potestate Romant Pontificts (1763), which by 
the novelty and boldness of its views created an 
immense sensation in the theological world The 
work was composed with a view to the reunion 
of Christian sects The work was published 
under the pseudonym of Justinus Febromus (a 
name taken from that of Hontheim^s niece, a 
eanoness at Juvigny, who was called Justina 
Fehronia), and the system of Church govern- 
ment which the work propounds has been called 
Febronianism (qv) The work, immediately 
after its appearance, was condemned by Clement 
XIII as well as by many individual bishops It 
drew forth a number of replies, the most im- 
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portant of Ts'hicli are those of Zaccana (1767) 
and Ballenni (1768) Pins VI, in 1778, re- 
quired from Hontheim a reti action of these doc- 
trines This retraction, however, \^as modified 
by a subsequent Commentary ^ published at 
Frankfort in 1781, to which, at the desiie of the 
Pope, Cardinal Gerdil replied Hontheim made 
full submission to the Church in 1788 and died 
m his ninetieth year at Montquintin in Luxem- 
huig. Sept 2, 1790 Consult Me]er, Fehtonius 
(Freiburg, 1885), a work biased in favor of 
Hontheim 

HOHTHOBST, hont'hOrst, Gerajbd vax 
(1590-1656) A Dutch portrait, genre, allegoii- 
cal, and historical paintei, born at Utrecht He 
was a pupil of Abraham Bloemaert At 20 he 
went to Italy and was greatly influenced by 
Caravaggio, it was there that he gained the 
sobriquet Gherardo della Notte, from his fre- 
quent painting of night scenes When he re- 
turned to Utrecht, he T^as made the head of the 
Guild of St, Luke (1623) and opened a laige 
school An invitation from Charles I took him 
to England in 1628 There he decorated Wliite- 
hall with allegorical pictures and painted por- 
traits of the royal family and of manv of the 
English nobility On his return to Holland he 
decorated the palace of The Hague In the 
National Portrait Gallery, London, are portraits 
by him of the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl 
of Craven, the Queen of Bohemia, James Har- 
rington, Ben Jonson, at Hampton Court, a pie- 
tuie of the King and Queen of Bohemia en- 
throned in the clouds as Apollo and Diana, with 
the Duke of Buckingham as Mercury (for this 
Honthorst received 3000 gulden, a silver service 
for 12 persons, and a horse). His historical 
and religious pictures are unimportant, and his 
portraits, though excellent as likenesses, some- 
times lack ideality 

HONVIID, hon'vad (Hung, land defenders) 
The name given in Hungary under the earlier 
kings to the national champions With the dis- 
appearance of these the word, too, disappeared, 
hut in the summei of 1848 it was revived and 
applied first to those Hungarian volunteeis dis- 
patched to the south against the Seibs and 
subsequently, when the war with Austria com- 
menced, to the whole patriotic army Since the 
reconstruction of the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy the name ^^onved,” or "honveds4g,” has 
been given to the militia of the Hungarian por- 
tion of the Empire. In 1893 a monument was 
erected in their memory at Budapest See 
Axtsteia-Htogaby, Army 

HOOBLY, hooT)li A town in the Provmce of 
Bombay, British India See Hubu. 

HOOCH; hog, or HOOGH, Pieter de (1629- 
after 1677)* One of the principal Dutch genre 
painters Recent research has shown that he 
was bom at Rotterdam in December, 1629, not 
at Utrecht m 1632, as was formerly supposed 
According to Houbraken (qv ) he ^ as a pupil 
of Hieolaes Berchem; his early work, however, 
does not resemble this supposed master’s, but 
rather the art of the painters of Delft and Ley- 
den In 1653 he is mentioned as "'painter and 
footman,” in the service of Justus de la Grange, 
a rich merchant, with whom he lived at Delft, 
Leyden, and The Hague Leaving his service, 
the artist was married in 1654 to a girl of 
Delft, in which city he is recorded as member 
of the painters’ guild in 1665 From his dated 
ictures showing views of Delft, we know that 
e probably lived there till 1665 This is the 


period of his best works, painted in rivalry with 
Jan Vermeei The two artists were eloseU asso- 
ciated and mutually influenced each other to 
such an extent that their works have been some- 
times confused Both are essentially painters 
of strong light efiects, usuallv in interior scenes , 
but De Hooch usually adds the vista of a sec- 
ond room, brightly illiimmated His colors are 
warmer, including a strong red, like that of 
Xicolaes Maes, and he uses more figures than 
does Vermeer in his compositions representing 
scenes from the home life of the middle class 
After his removal to Amsterdam, wdiere his pres- 
ence IS recoided m IGGS, his art declined He 
became a fashionable painter of high society in 
large and magnificent salons, with a superficial 
execution and exaggerated light effects His 
la&t-knowTi work is dated 1677, soon after Avhich 
he died Owung to the variety as well as the 
excellence of his works, they bring the very high- 
est prices Tlie Rijks-Museum, Amsterdam, has 
SIX, including the well-known “The Pantry,” 
“Maternal Tasks,” and “Countiy House”, the 
Berlin Museum four, including “Woman beside 
a Cradle”, the National Gallery of London 
three, including “Young Woman with Fa\e Cav- 
aliers ” He IS also well represented at St 
Petersburg, in the Louvre, Buckingham Palace, 
the Wallace collection (London), and else- 
where Indeed, according to De Groot, most of 
his best works are in England and the United 
States In the Metropolitan Museum, Hew 
York, are two — ^“The Courtvard ” Morgan col- 
lection, and ‘Interior with a Young Couple,” 
Altman collection, in the Widenei collection, 
Philadelphia, are “Woman and Child in a Court- 
yard” and “The Bedroom”, others are in the 
Havemeyer, Blodgett, and Borden collections, 
Hew Y^ork 

Bibliography. The best accounts of De 
Hooch’s life and art are in Hofstede de Groot, 
Catalogue of Dutch Painters (London, 1908), 
and Bode, (heat Masters of Dutch and Flemish 
Painting (ib, 1909) Consult also De Rudder, 
Pieter de ffooeh et son ceuire (Brussels, 1914) 

HOOCHEHOO, hou'che-nd (y Kootznahoo 
A spirituous liquor concocted by the natives of 
Alaska and named from one of the tribes of 
Indians The name has been shortened by the 
white man to hooch and is used as a synonym 
for any ardent spirit 

HOOD, Alexander (1758-98) An English 
naval ofeer His first voyage (1767) was 
aboard the Romney with his cousin, Capt Sam- 
uel, afterw’ard Viscount, Hood; but in 1772 he 
went round the world on the Resolution with 
Captain Cook. Prom 1776 to 1783 he was m 
active service in Horth America and the West 
Indies In 1797 he was appointed to command 
the Mars of the Channel fleet and was one of 
the captains put ashore by the mutineers off 
St Helens and Spithead The next year, when 
his frigate was engaged m the famous duel with 
the HereulBi Captain Hood was mortally 
wounded at the moment of victory 

HOOD, Edwin Paxton ( 1820-85) An Eng- 
lish Congregationalist He was horn in London, 
Dec 18, 1820, educated privately, and became a 
Congregational clergyman in 1852 He held 
various charges and from 1880 to his death in 
Pans, June 12, 1885, he was pastor of the 
Falcon Square Church, Aldersgate Street, Lon- 
don He rendered conspicuous service in lais- 
ing the funds for the Royal College for Incur- 
ables, his pamphlet, “The Palace of Pam” 
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(1885), having bi ought in £2000 He was the 
author of numeious popular volumes among 
others. Lamps, Pitchcta, and f?nmpets Lectures 
on> the Vocatto/t of the Pieaeher (1867), a racy 
\olume on homiletics and the history of pleach- 
ing, and The Wo^ld of Moal and Religious Anec- 
dote (1870) He added to his books on pleach- 
ing The Throne of Eloquent c Great Preachers, 
Anuent and Modern (1S83) and The Vocation 
of the Preacher (1880) His agieeable book- 
making powers weie exhibited m the biogra- 
phies of John IVIilton (1852), Andrew Marvell 
(1853), Emanuel Swedenborg (1854), William 
Words^^orth (1856), Thomas Bmney (1874), 
Isaac Watts (1S75) Thomas Carlyle (1875), 
Christmas Evans (1881), Robert Hall (1881), 
and 01i\er Ciomwell (1882) 

HOOD, James Walkeb (1831- ) An 

American bishop of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion church He was born in Kennett 
Township, Chester Co , Pa , and was largely 
self-educated Enteimg the ministry in 1S58, 
for two years his work w^as in Kova Scotia In 
1863 he "was a missionary among the members 
of the negro race in the Union army He was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 
Horth Carolina in 1868, and during the same 
year was assistant superintendent of public in- 
struction in North Carolina Elected a bishop 
m 1872 he came to be senior bishop of his 
church In 1879 he was elected president of 
the board of trustees of Livingstone College, 
Salisbury, N C. He is author of The Eegto m 
ike GhrisUan Pulpit (1884), One Hundred 
years of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church (1895), The Plan of the Apocalypse 
(1900) , A Second Book of Sermons (1908) 
HOOD, John Bell (1831-79) An American 
soldier, prominent on the Confederate side dur- 
ing the Civil War He was born m Owmgs- 
ville, Ely , graduated at West Point in 1853 and 
sawr service for two years in California and 
against the Indians He remained in the United 
States army until 1861, when he resigned to 
accept a commission in the Confederate service 
During the drsfi years of the war he took part in 
the Virginia campaigns, where his gallantry 
gained him the lank of maior general. At 
Gettysburg his division was stationed on the 
extreme light of the Confederate line and took 
part in some of the most desperate fighting of 
that bloody battle He was severely wounded, 
losing the use of one of his arms In Septem- 
ber, 1863, he ivas sent to the aid o± General 
Bragg in Tennessee and took part m the battle 
of Ohickamauga, September 19-20, where he 
lost a leg The next spring he again took the 
field and was made a lieutenant general in John- 
ston’s army During the campaign by which 
this general sought to impede Shei man’s ad- 
vance on Atlanta, Hood was engaged in several 
battles, and on May 25, 1864, his corps was 
attacked by Hooker at New Hope Church On 
July 17 he was given the tempoiary rank of 
general and was appointed to succeed Johnston 
in command of the Army of the Tennessee, the 
Pabian policy of that officer having caused his 
removal Sherman was ^snltant at this change, 
for he knew that Johnston’s wearing tactics 
would now give place to a policy which would 
enable him to make good use of his superior 
fighting strength. On July 20 was fought the 
battle of Peach Tree Creek, as a result of which 
Hood was compelled to withdraw into the forti- 
fications about Atlanta, and two days later the 


battle of Atlanta followed his flank mo\ement 
toviards Decatur On July 28 he attacked the 
Federal forces, but i\as again compelled to with- 
draw into his fortificationts After another en- 
gagement at Jonesboro, on Septembei 1, he 
abandoned Atlanta, vhich \^as enteied by Sher- 
man on the 2d Hood, after opeiating foi sev- 
eral weeks along the line of Sherman s com- 
munieatioiis and moving nebtnard into northern 
Alabama, cro&sed the Tennessee River about the 
end of October and began to move northward 
through Tennessee against Geneial Tliomab Af- 
ter his attack on the Federal forces iindei 
Schofield at Franklin had been repulsed {see 
Fbanklin, Battle of), he proceeded to Nash- 
ville, where he found Thomas stationed with a 
force about equal to his own Thomas was not 
prepared at the outset and foi nearly two weeks 
the two armies faced each other At last, on 
December 15, Thomas ordeied the attack The 
Confederates fought despeiately, but w^ere forced 
back all along the line That night Hood le- 
formed his army and the next day awaited the 
Federala on the Overton Hills Owing to his 
strong position, lie succeeded in repelling the 
first assault, but the second was moie success- 
ful, and soon the Confederates were driven in 
utter rout As a military force, Hood's army 
disappeared, and on Jan 23, 1865, at his own 
request, he was relieved of his command After 
the war he became a comimission merchant in 
New Orleans and president of the New Orleans 
branch of the Life Association of Ameiica He 
wrote a hook entitled Adtanee and Retreat 
Personal Essperiences in the United States and 
Confederate States Armies (1880), and wrote a 
number of ai tides for Battles and Leaders of 
the Civil War (New York, 1887) 

HOOD, Mount A peak of the Cascade Range 
(qv ), on the west border of Wasco Co, Oreg 
(Map Oregon, D 2) It is about 50 miles east 
by south of Portland, whence it is reached by 
rail to Hood River, 66 miles, and thence by 
stage to the base of the northern glaciers It 
has an altitude of 11,325 feet, there aie no 
formidable obstacles to its ascent, and the sum- 
mit commands an extensive and magnificent 
view 

HOOD, Robin The hero of a gioup of Eng- 
lish ballads, which represent him as an outlaw, 
dwelling in Sherwood Forest, Nottinghamshire, 
or in Barnsdale, a woodland district in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire The earliest-known men- 
tion of him IS in the second version of Pier a 
Plowman (about 1377), where Sloth says lie 
^‘knows rymes of Robyn Hood" {Skeat, pas&us 
V, 11 401, 402) A most important ballad of 
which he is hero is “A Lytell Geste of Robyn 
Hode," first printed in 1510, but probably to be 
dated considerably earlier This poem consists 
of 456 four-line stanisas Among succeeding bal- 
lads, of which Professor Child collected 39, are 
"Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne,” "Robin Hood 
and the Monk," and "Robin Hood’s Death " Aa 
early as the last half of the fifteenth century 
Robin Hood became a popular chaiaetei m the 
semidramatic celebrations of May Day, both m 
England and in Scotland, and later in the regu- 
lar drama, as in Ben Jonson’s beautiful pastoral 
The Sad Shepherd Robin is the ideal outlaw, 
courteous, liberal, and reverent Skillful with 
the bow, he shoots the King’s deer, but he loves 
the King He takes from the iicli clergy their 
superfluous goods, but what he does not need 
himself he gn^es to the poor. He is chival- 
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rous to\^aids all women and leveiO's the Virgin 
Maiy His chief foe is the sheriff ot Xot ting- 
ham With lam are Little John, Scathloek 02 
Scarlock, Friar Tuck, Maid Marian, Much the 
Miller’s Son, and several otbeis In hi-s illness 
Robin goes to a prioiess, who is his cousin, to 
be bled She allows him to bleed to death 
There is a legend that he died at Kirkless, 01 
Kirklees, in the parish of Dew sbury ( q v ) , and 
Martin Parker declaies 111 his Tt tie Tale { ’lb32) 
that an epitaph to him was formerly to be read 
at the first-named place 

Unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
prove the leal existence of Robin True, his ca- 
reer as eientuallv developed has ail the details 
of authentic history, but these were taken from 
the ballads themselves, or from semihistoiical 
personages, as Hereward the Wake and Wallace, 
and applied to Robin Otheis have tried to con- 
nect the surname Hood wuth Woden, the chief 
of the Norse gods, or with Hodr (warrior), an- 
other Norse diiinity It is now rather thought 
to be a \anant of Hodeken, an elf in Germanic 
folk tales Robin is of course a diminutive of 
Robeit Robin Hood then seoms to have been 
at first only an elf of the woods, about whom 
later gathered typical adventures of the outlaw^ 
Robin Hood is the hero of a comic opera by 
Reginald De Koven ( q v ) , and of a play, jS'hri - 
wood, by Alfred Noyes ( q v , and Tennyson’s 
The Foiesteis has Rohm Hood as its mam 
charactei 

Bibliography. Bishop Petcy^s FohOy ed 
Hales and Purmvall, vol 1 (London, 1867), 
Child, Enghsh and f^coftish Ballads (Boston, 
1883 et seq ) , Pollard, An English Qainei 
Fifteenth Cent my Prose and Verse (Westmm- 
ster, 1903) , Krout, Bold Rohm and his Forest 
Rangers (New York, 1905) , and for an attempt 
to pro\e the existence of Robin Hood, Hunter, 
The Great Hero of the Anoient Minstrelsy of 
England (London, 1852) Sidney Lee’s article 
m the Dictionary of 'National Biography y vol 
xxvii (New York, 1895-1901) is an important 
resumd of the subject, and two valuable arti- 
cles were contributed by E Brabrook to The 
Antiquary y June, July, 1906 (London, 1906) 

HOOB, Samuel, Viscouot (1724-1816). An 
English admiral, born at Butleigh, Somerset- 
shire. He embarked at first as captains serv- 
ant, then as seaman, was midshipman on Rod- 
ney’s ship (1743), was lieutenant at 22 and 
post captain at 32 In 1757 he captured two 
French privateers and was rewarded by an ap- 
pointment to a ship of his owm During his 
retirement from active service (1778-80) he 
was commissioner of the dockyards at Ports- 
mouth, but went to sea again under Admiral 
Rodney, as next to him m rank upon the North 
American squadron Hood took part in several 
famous naval battles in 1781-82, notably that 
of Dominica, for his share in which he was 
granted an Irish peerage* He was dected 
member of Parliament for Westminster in 1784, 
was made Lord of the Admiralty four years 
later, took command of the British fieet in the 
Mediterranean in 1793, was promoted to the 
rank of full admiral in 1794, and m 1796 was 
made Viscount. He was specially strong as a 
tactician, and, at the time of his retirement, was 
described as ‘‘the best officer, take him alto- 
gether, that England has to boast of ” He was 
governor of Gremwich Hospital from 1796 until 
his death Consult Laughton, From Howard to 
Nelson (London, 1899)* 


HOOB, Sir Samuel (1762-1S14) A British 
iiaial officer Having entf red the navj in 1776, 
he took part in the fight off Ushant in 1778 and 
in subsequent engagements, including the eaptui e 
of the French squadron in the Mona Passage in 
1782 Early m 1794 his resouicefulness save<l 
his ship, the JiinOy from the French at Toulon 
As commander of the ZealoiiSj he participated in 
Nelson’s attack on Santa Cruz in 1797 and in 
the Battle of the Nile In 1801 he commanded 
the Teneiable in the action at Algeciias and in 
the \ictory in the Stiaita, in 1802 he became 
commodoie of the Leewaid Station, wheie he 
eaptui ed se\eial islands and also the enemy’s 
pnvateeis and men-of-war, and in ISOo he de- 
feated a Flench squadron off Rochefoit, but the 
engagement cost him an arm Soon afterward 
he was piomoted to rear admiral He reduced 
Madeira in 1807 and in 1808 with the Implacable 
destioyed the Russian ship Setiolod A year 
later he was made Baronet, and in 1811 vice ad- 
miial, from then until his death he served as 
commander in chief in the East Indies 

HOOB, Thomas (1799-1845) An English 
poet and humorist, horn in London, May 23, 
1799 After leading school he was placed m a 
merchant’s countinghoube, but, his health fail- 
ing, he was sent to Dundee At the age of 19 he 
letuined to London and studied the ait of en- 
graving with liis uncle In 1821 he became as- 
sistant subeditor of the London Maga-^ine He 
contributed to it consideiable \eise and made 
the acquaintance of its biilliant staff, which in- 
cluded De Quincey, Hazlitt, and Lamb His first 
separate publication was entitled Odes and Ad- 
di esses on Great People^ written in conjunction 
with J H Reynolds (1825) In 1826 he pub- 
lished Whims and Oddities, of which a second 
senes appeared during the following yeai. In 
1830 he began the Comic Annual and continued 
it for nine years The same year he edited the 
Geniy one of the popular annuals, contributing 
to its pages his striking poem entitled ‘ Eugene 
Aram’s Dream” In 1824 Hood mariied the sis- 
ter of J H Reynolds, and in ISJl he went to 
reside at Wanstead in Essex, where he wrote his 
novel Tyhiey Ball (1834) While theie he suf- 
fered from the failure of a publishei In 1835, 
now weakened in health he went to the Conti- 
nent, where he remained five years, first at 
Coblenz on the Rhine and then at Ostend He, 
however, continued Ms Comic Annuals, started 
Hood's Own (1838), containing a portrait and 
reminiscences, and made Smollett’s Humphrey 
Clinker a framework for some humorous sketches 
called Up the Rhine (1839) In 1840 he re- 
turned to England and began to write for the 
New Monthly Magasme, of which he became 
editor the followmg year Here appeared “hliss 
Kilmansegg,” his best comic poem Withdrawing 
from this magazine towards the close of 1843, 
he started Hood^s Magasine, January, 1844, and 
in the same year collected his fugitive pieces 
under the title of Whimstcalities, w‘hich w'ere il- 
lustrated by Leech By Chnstraas he took to 
his bed, which he never again left During iiis 
last illness Sir Robeit Peel conferred on Mm a 
pension of £100 a year, which he transferred to 
his mfe He died May 3, 1845, and wag buried 
in Kensal Green Cemetery 

Hood takes a high place both as humoiist and 
as serious poet He excels at once in comedy 
and in pathos, and he sometimes curiously 
mingles and combines both As a punster, he 
IS — ^whether to his gloiy or no — supreme, he con- 
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neets far-separated words and ideas by the most 
subtle analogies and sends tliem loose Mucli 
of bis comedy, however, is veibal and shallow 
and will be soon forgotten It is as a poet that 
Hood will be remembered His ‘ Eugene Aram’s 
Dieam,” “Song of the Shirt,’ and '‘Budge of 
Sighs” are among the most perfect poems of 
their kind in the English language. Consult 
Jjiterary Reminiscences m Rood's OiLn (1st se- 
nes, London, 1838) , Memorials^ edited by his 
daughter (ib, 1860), Eliot, Hood in Scotland 
(Dundee, 1885) , W C Jerrold, Thomas Hood 
Hts Life and Times (iNTew York, 1909) ; WoikSi 
edited by his son and daughter ( 10 vols , Lon- 
don, 1S69-73), Poems, edited by Amger, in 
“Everley Senes” (12 vols, ib, 180T), Haunted 
HousCi uith memoir by Austin Dobson (ib, 
1895). His collected works appeared in 1882-84 

HOOB^EB OBOW (so called fiom the mark- 
ing on the head). A true crow {Go^vus corntsc) 
of the north of Europe, also called m England 
dun, or gray, and Eoyston crow, and in Scot- 
land hoodie The head, fore parts, and wings aie 
glossy black, the remainder of the body ash 
color, the bill and feet black It is slightly 
imgratory and retreats southward in winter 
from the most northerly parts of Europe and 
Siberia when the other cro\\s go south Its gen- 
eral habits are those of the carrion crow, with 
which it interbreeds extensively, so that some 
naturalists believe the two birds to be varieties 
of one species See N’ew'ton, Dictionayy of Birds 
(London and New York, 1896). 

The hooded crow of India is a smaller species 
{Gorms splendens) of similar appearance It is 
tame to the point of being a nuisance to Euro- 
peans wherever it is numerous. Hardly a sta- 
tion or camp in British India, it is said, is free 
from a crowd of these feathered thieves. They 
have the amusing habit of bmidmg their nests of 
the wire from discarded soda-water bottles. 

HOODED HEBOANSEB. See Meboanseb. 

HOOBEB SEAL A large seal {Gystophora 
oistata)) mhabiting the coasts of Grreenland and 
North America as far south as the United States. 
It also occurs on the coasts of Sweden and Nor- 
way and in the Arctic Ocean. It is found gener- 
ally in the icy islands or floating ice fields m 
the open sea and visits the land in April, May, 
and June About 2 inches fiom the extremity 
of the upper jaw there is a cartilaginous crest, 
increasing in height as it passes backward to 
the back part of the head, where it is about 7 
inches high and has a longitudinal depression 
in the middle, about an inch deep This crest is 
an elongation of the septum of the nose, and the 
true nostrils open on either side of it It is 
covered by a muscular hood clothed with fur 
The whole apparatus is probably defensive, but 
may be accessory to the organ of smell and, as 
the fishermen suppose, may serve as a reservoir 
of air while the animal is under water. The hood 
IS wantmg in the females and young. The hooded 
seal is polygamous and brings forth its young 
on the ice. It has a voice resembling the bark 
and whine of a dog and when attacked weeps 
copious tears. 

HOODED WABBLEB (so called from the 
marking on the head). One of the most beauti- 
ful and active of the American fly-catehing war- 
blers., (See WAiaBLER ) It is olive green above 
and yellow below, with the head, neck, and breast 
deep black It inhabits id summer the eastern 
United States,^ where it frequents thickets and 
undergrowth and makes a soft, euplike nest in 


low bushes Its systematic name is Wilsonia 
citrina See Colored Plate of Wood Wabbleks 
with Wabbles 

HOODa:E See Hooded Ceow 

HOOD OF AVALON, AsTHim William 
Aclaxd Wood, Bason (1824-1901) A British 
naval officer, born at Bath, Entering the navy in 
1836, until lSo4 lie seived on the Piesident and 
the A^ethusa, largely in the Meditenanean In 
command of the Acoi u he participated in the en- 
gagements at Fatshan, China, and in the capture 
of Canton in 1857, and for these services was 
promoted to captain in 1858 He commanded 
the Pylades m 1862-66, had charge of the school 
of gunnery on board of the Excellent in 1866— 
69, and then was appointed directoi of naval 
ordnance After commanding the Monarch in 
1874-76 he was promoted to rear admiral, was 
Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty in 1877- 
79, commanded the Channel fleet in 1880-82, 
became full admiral in 1885, and retired in 1889. 
He was made a peer in 1892 

HOOD BXVEB A city and the county seat 
of Hood Kiver Co , Oreg., 66 miles by rail east 
of Portland, on the Columbia River, and on the 
Mount Hood and the Oregon- Washington Rail- 
road and Navigation Company mam lines (Map : 
Oregon, D 2). It contains a Cainegie library, 
county hospital, fine high school, and municipal 
water works Hood River is in a great fruit- 
growing region, noted particularly for its ap- 
ples and strawberries, and has saw and planing 
mills, evaporators, canneries, a vinegar factory, 
a cooperation creamery, a meat-packing plant, a 
concentrated cider and apple sirup factory, ma- 
chine shops, and wagon works Pop., 1910, 2331 

HOOF (AS hof, OHG huof^ Ger Hufj, con- 
nected With OChurch Slav- hopyto, hoof, or with 
Skt sapha, Av. safa, hoof). The exterior horny 
covering of the foot of many animals. The 
healthy soundness of the horse’s foot is mainly 
preserved by permitting it to grow uninjured by 
the rasp and knife , its toughness is secured, and 
undue dryness and evaporation prevented, by 
smearing daily the crust, sole, and frog with a 
little glycerin, or a mixture of a pound of lard 
and a quarter of a pound each of tar, honey, 
beeswax, and glycerin melted together Softness 
and brittleness of the hoof, which are common 
sources of cracks and corns, may be remedied by 
the regular use of such dressings, by placing the 
feet for several hours daily in thick woolen 
swabs, kept cool and moist by frequent applica- 
tions of cold water, and by encouraging a moie 
healthy growth of horn by occasional mild blis- 
ters round the coronary band Cracks — or sand 
cracks, as they are termed — ^mostly occur among 
horses much upon the road, cause lameness, and 
constitute unsoundness When serious and re- 
cent, poulticing, thinning away of the crust 
about the crack, and perfect rest are essential. 
After the earlier heat and tenderness are re- 
moved, a hot iron should be drawm at right 
angles to the crack, both above and below, so as 
to separate the diseased from the sound horn 
Waxed thread or fine wire should he wound 
round the hoof, and a sound growth of horn stim- 
ulated by a blister round the coronet The 
horse’s hoofs are too hard and coarse to be em- 
ployed for the making of the better class of 
combs and buttons, for which purpose the hoofs 
of cattle are extensively employed. They are, 
however, largely used by manufacturers of prus- 
siate of potash and artificial manures See 
Corn 
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EOOFEH, Jan van der See Hoe\en 

HOOFT, lioft, PlETEB COENELISZOON (1581- 
1647 ) A Dutch poet and historian, horn m Am- 
sterdam — aftei Vondel, probably Holland's great- 
est author He was the son of an Amsterdam 
burgomastei, leceived a thorough education in 
the classics, and made an extensive jomnej 
thiough France, Geimany, and Italy Attei his 
leturn in 1601 he studied junspnuienee at Lea- 
den, and was appointed bailiff of Muiden At the 
castle of Muiden and in Amsteidam he gathered 
aiound him the most celebrated aitists, poets, 
and seholais of the day, known in Dutch literary 
history as the “Muiden cade" He is consid- 
ered one of the fiist, if not the fiist, of Dutch 
prose writers, despite his too frequent Latmisms 
His letters aie particularly charming and are 
free from this tailing Among his poetical works 
are the pastoral play in Italian style, Gianida 
(1616), the tragedies Geetaei'dt tan J el^en 
(161S), Theseus en Ariadne (1614), and Baeto 
(1626) His chief historical works are HendiiL 
de Groot (1526) , Bampmaligheiden der verhef- 
fing tan den hui^e Medieis (1636); De nedei- 
landsche Bistorien {2 rols, 1642) The latter 
IS one of the classics of Dutch literature and 
Hooft’s chief work He also translated Tacitus, 
of whom he was an imitator, and he is often 
called the ‘Dutch Tacitus” His Poems were 
published in 1636 (new complete edition, ed P 
Leendertz, Haarlem, 1864) His erotic veise is 
particularly notable as being the first of this 
genre to appear m Dutch literature Consult his 
Breien, edited by J van Vloten (Leyden, 1853- 
67). 

HOOGEVEEH, ho'Ge-v2.n'^ One of the fen 
colonies of the Netherlands, situated in the Prov- 
ince of Drenthe (Map: Netherlands, E 2). It 
has extensive peat mines and shipyards and is 
engaged in farming and cattle raising Pop , 
1800, 11,924, 1911, 12,691 

HOOGH, PiETEB DE See Hooch. 

HOOGLY, hoog'li See Hugu. 

HOOGSTBAETEH, hoa'stra'ten, Samuel van 
(1627-78) A Dutch painter and engraver, bom 
at Dordrecht He was the pupil of his father, 
Dirk van Hoogstraeten (1596-1640), and aftei - 
ward of Dembrandt He began as a poi trait 
painter in the manner of his last master, but 
afterward was influenced by the Italian school 
and did landscape and still life In this style 
he IS reminiscent of Pieter de Hooch In 1651 
he went to Vienna and Rome and in 1662 visited 
England He is the author of an Introduction 
to the High Art School (1678), which is full of 
admiration for Rembrandt and has preserved 
many of his sayings. There are pictures by him 
in the museums of Amsterdam, The Hague, 
Vienna, and Dordrecht, and in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York 

HOOGSTBATEN, h6G^str4'teii, Jakob van 
(e 1454r-1527). A Belgian priest and inquisitor, 
born at Hoogstraeten After studying at the 
universities of Louvain and Cologne, he entered 
the Dominican Order and became doctor and 
professor of theology and prior of the order at 
Cologne (1507). He is widely known thiough 
his controversy with the celebrated humanist 
Reuchlin Hoogstraten proposed to burn all the 
Jewish books, on the ground that they contained 
nothing but calumnies against Christ Reuchlm 
persuaded the Emperor Maximilian against this 
course and thereby incurred the enmity of the 
mquisitor, who subjected him to every persecu- 
tion Thereupon there ensued the polemic war 


called by Erasmus ‘ the beginning of the Lu- 
theran tragedy," and thib was the occasion of the 
famous Epistolw Obsemoium Tivorum Hoog- 
fctraten’s epitaph, as composed by his enemies, is 
a severe arraignment of the man’s character — 
Hic jacet Eoogstratiis vitentcm feue patique 
quern poticae malt, iion potiiete bom Among 
his tieatises are Destructio Cahhalw contra 
lieiiehlinum (1518) and De Christiana hbertate 
Tractatus V contra Lutherum (1526) 

HOOK, James Clarke (1819-1907) An 
English marine painter, born m London He 
entered the schools of the Royal Academy in 
1836 and was elected academician in 1860 In 
1846 he won the traveling scholarship with 
^Bizpah Watching the Dead Sons of Saul” and 
went abroad for three years, working diligently 
at the Louvre and in Italy gaining much from 
Titian, Tintoretto, Carpaccio, and other Vene- 
tians Among his best paintings are “A Dream 
of Ancient Venice” (1848 ) “A Rest by the Way- 
side” (1854) ; ‘A Signal on the Horizon” ( 1857) , 
‘A Widow’s Son Going to Sea” (1859) , “Stand 
Clear” (1860) All except the first are pastoral 
and idyllic English scenes In the Tate Gallery 
are Home with the Tide,” “Young Di earns,” 
’‘'The Seaweed Rakes,” and “The Stream ” 
Hookas work is characterized by biilliant color 
and fresh realism 

HOOK, Theodore Edward (1788-1841) An 
English wut and novelist, son of James Hook, a 
musical composer, boin in London, Sept 22, 
1788 Educated mostly at private schools, he 
attended for a short time Harrow and Oxford. 
Between 1805 and 1811, while yet a boy, he pro- 
duced, either single-handed or m conjunction with 
his father, 13 comic operas and melodramas, 
all of which w^ere popular at the time His 
leady wit, sparkling humor, and wonderful 
powers of impi oi isation made him the delight of 
society, and having pleased the Prince Regent, 
he was appointed (1813) Accountant General 
and Treasurer at Mauritius, with a salary and 
allowances amounting to nearly £2000 a year 
These offices he held till 1818, when the discov- 
ery of a deficiency of £62,000 in the military 
chest caused him to be ariested and sent to 
England, and his effects seized and sold The 
peculation, it aftei ward appeared, had been com- 
mitted by a clerk, who committed suicide On 
obtaining his libeity Hook suppoited himself 
by writing for the newspapeis and magazines, 
and on the establishment of John Bull, a weekly 
Tory newspapei, m 1820, he was appointed its 
editor From his connection wnth this bold, 
clever, and virulent print he derived during its 
prosperous state fully £2000 a year In August, 
1823, he was arrested for his debt to the crown, 
and his propel ty sold He remained within the 
rules of the Kang's Bench till May, 1825, when 
he was i eleased from custody In 1824 appeared, 
in three volumes, the first series of his Sayings 
and Doings, which yielded him £2000 A sec- 
ond series followed in 1825, and a third in 1828, 
for each of which he seems to have received about 
1000 guineas Seveial other novels followed — 
MaasweJl (1830), Gilbert Chifneg (1836), in 
part autobiographic, Gurney Mamed (1838) , 
Births, Deaths, and Mairiages (1839) From 
1836 to 1841 he edited the Heio Monthly Maga- 
zine He died Aug 24, 1841 Hook's novels 
are sketches of contemporary manners, and as 
such they possess value Exceedingly popular 
in their own day, they are now difficult read- 
ing, for the witty thrusts aie no longer obvi- 
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ou*^ Hook Inmself \\as i<‘j?ai(led bj- lus latei 
contemporaiie-^ as a jtstor He js the original 
of Lucian Gay in Hisiaelds (^oningsby and is 
introduced in Va^nfy Fan as Mr \Vagg The 
better side of his character is given by Lock- 
hait m tlie Qumteyly JieiteiL, vol xxii (London, 
1845| Consult Sumotous Woks (ib, 1873), 
and Baiham, Life and J^emaiiis of Hook (ih, 
1840, revised, 1890) 

HOOK, Walter Fahqvhab (1798-1875). An 
English dean and ecclesiastical historian He 
was the nephew of the huraoiist Theodore Hook 
and the son of Dr James Hook, dean ot Worces- 
ter He was born in London and graduated 
MA at Chiist Church, Oxford, m 1S24 He 
took holy ordeis in 1821 and, after holding 
cuiaeies m the Isle of Wight and in Birming- 
ham, was vicai of Holy Trinity, Coventiy, from 
1S2S to 1837, when he became incumbent of 
Leeds Here by his tact and resoui cef ulness he 
oveuanie stienuous opposition on the pait of 
Dissenters and among the working classes, who 
objected to compulsory Church rates, won great 
popularity, and in 18o9, when he became dean of 
Chichester, left Leeds richei by 21 new churches, 
29 vicaiages, and 27 schools. From 1827 he was 
chaplain in ordinal y to Geoige IV, William IV, 
and Victoria, on the accession of the latter 
preaching m the Chapel Koyal his famous ser- 
mon, ‘Hear the Church/^ of which 28 editions, 
numbering o^er 100,000 copies, were sold m a 
short time Its great vogue was due to the claim 
that the Anglican chuich of the sixteenth century 
was a reformed church and a return to the eaily 
English church founded by the Apostles At 
Chichester he wrote his most important work, 
Lti es of the Ai clihiskop^ of Cantethury { 12 vols , 
1860-76) Besides sermons and devotional 
works, he published A Church Dictionary (1842, 
14th ed, 1887) and Dictionary of Ecclesiastical 
Biography (S vols., 1845-52). His memory is 
perpetuated in Leeds by a handsome Gothic me- 
morial church, completed in 1880. Consult 
Stephens, L^fe and Letters of Dean Ho oh (Lon- 
don, 1878} 

HOOKE, Hathain'iel, or Nathanael ( f 1690- 
1763) A British author, born in Ireland, a 
friend of Pope, of Martha Bloimt, and of many 
notables of his day, and a disciple of F6nelon 
He studied law, but practiced literature, begin- 
ning with a translation of the L%fe of F4nelon 
(1725) and An Account of the Conduct of the 
Doitager Duohess of Marlborough (1742), taken 
down from her dictation, and ending with a 
Roman History pom the Bmldvng of Rome to 
the Rum of the Commomoealth (4 vols, 1738- 
71), the latter half of which was not published 
tiU after his death, while the latest edition (6 
vols ) came out m 1830 In 1791 a work of his 
attacki ng O hesterfield^s Letters appeared 

HOOKE, Hobebt (1635-1703) An English 
physicist He w^as bom on the Isle of Wight 
and was educated at Westminster School and at 
Christ Church, Oxford. He assisted Boyle in 
the construction of liis air pump, and in 1662 
was appointed curator of experiments to the 
Boyal Society. In 1664 he became professor of 
geometry in Gresham College, London In 1667 
he was appointed city surveyor, though his model 
for, rebuilding the city of London after the great 
fire of 1666 had not been adopted From 1677 
to 1682 he was seeretaiy to the Royal Society 
Though a man of extraordinary acuteness of per- 
ception and inventive genius, Hooke did not al- 
ways enjoy the esteem of hxs contemporaries. 


owing to hi^i |)ee\l'^h and excitable touipei He 
claimed priontj — in many case^ justly — to some 
of the most impoitant discoveries and inventions 
of the time, and authorities admit that he was 
the first to reeogni?e clearly that the problem of 
planetaiy motion should Ije treated as a pmely 
mechanical one He undoubtedly giasped the 
fundamental principle upon which Newton sub- 
sequently constiucted the theory of giavitation, 
he failed, however, to develop it mathematically 
Among Ins impoitant inventions were the use of 
the Imlanee spring for the regulation of watches, 
and man\ useful improvements in physical and 
astrononncal instruments His publications in- 
clude Miciogiaphics (1666), the Lectiones Gut- 
Iciiance (1678-79), and his Posthumous Works 
(1705) 

HOOKE, William (1G01-7S) An English 
clergyman, domestic chaplain to Oliver Crom- 
well He was boin in Southampton, was edu- 
cated at Oxfoid, and after one charge in Devon- 
shire went to Ameiica and took charge of a 
church at Taunton, Mass (1637—44) His next 
congiegation was in New Haven, but he returned 
to England in 1656, and, as his wife w^as Grom- 
well’s cousin, the Protector made him master of 
tlte Saioy Hospital in Westminster, also his own 
chaplain" Some of Hooke’s sermons were pub- 
lished, as well as liis Few England* s Tears for 
Old England's Fear^s (1640) 

HOOK'ER, Brian (Willlam Brian) (1880- 
) An American author He was bom in 
New Yoik City and was educated at Yale Uni- 
veisity (AB," 1902, AM, 1904) He served 
as an" assistant in English at Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1903-05 and as an instructor in rhetoric 
at Yale m 1905-09 He won the Cook prize in 
1901 and the Heald prize in 1907, became a eon- 
tnbutoi to magazines, and wrote the libietto for 
an Opel a, Mona (music by Hoiatio Parker), 
which in 1911 was awarded a $10,000 prize by 
the Metropolitan Opeia Company In 1912 he 
received an honorary M A from Yale, and he was 
made a member of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letteis, and in 1914, together with Horatio 
Paiker, was awarded a $1(),000 prize by Los 
Angeles for the libretto of an opera to be pro- 
duced on the occasion of the city’s centenary 
He is author of The Right Man (1908), The 
Professors Mystery (1911), with Wells Has- 
tings, Poems (1913) , Mother of Men, Old Yale 
(new ed., 1914) 

hooker, Joseph (1814-79) A distin- 
guished American soldier He was horn at Had- 
ley, Mass, Nov 13, 1814, graduated at West 
Point m 1837 in the same class with Jubal Early 
and Biaxton Bragg, and was assigned to the 
First Artillery He served in Florida and on the 
Maine frontier in 1837-40 and was adjutant at 
West Point in 1841 and of his regiment from 
1841 to 1846 During the Mexican War he 
served as aid to Generals Persifei P Smith, 
Thomas L Harmer, William 0 Butler, and 
Gideon J Pillow, participated in the principal 
battles both of the northern and of the southern 
campaign, receiving the brevets of captain, major, 
and lieutenant colonel for gallantry, became cap- 
tain in 1848, was assistant adjutant general to 
the Pacific Division m 1849-51 and resigned from 
the army Feb 21, 1853 From that date until 
the outbreak of the Civil War he was in turn 
farmer, civil engineer, and colonel of California 
nulitia. He was appointed brigadier general of 
volunteers, May 17, 1861, and in March, 1862, 
was assigned to the command of the Second Di- 
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MNjon, Thud Coips, Aiiny of Potomac On 
May 5, 1S()2, he became major general of volnn 
teers, and at the battle of Williamsbuigj Va , 
fought on that day, handled hxs division with 
skill and \alor Hooker’s soldieily qualities won 
for him the sobriquet of Fighting Joe He was 
active thioughout the Penmsulai campaign and 
subsequently was conspicuous in the battles of 
Bristoe Station, the second battle of Bull Hun, 
and Chantilly, In the Maryland campaign, as 
commandei of the First Corps, he took part in 
the battles of South Mountain and Antietani, 
being wounded in the latter engagement He 
was appointed brigadier geneial m the regular 
army Sept 20, 1862 

In November^ 1862, he was placed in command 
of the Fifth Corps and at the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg ( q V ) commanded the centi e grand 
division of the Army of the Potomac, comprising 
the Third and Fifth Corps On Jan 26, 1863, he 
w-as assigned by President Lincoln to the com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac Hia first 
act was to refit and reorganize the army In a 
few months he had recruited depleted regiments, 
supplied them with new clothing and equip- 
ments, weeded out incompetent officers, armed, 
equipped, and organized the mounted troops in a 
single coips, and in other ways had infused new 
life^ into the army 

In lus new command Geneial Hooker failed, 
howe\er, to show those qualities on the battle- 
fi.eld which had distinguished him as a corps 
and division commander. With the greater part 
of his army he advanced against General Lee, 
who then had a foice half the size of his own, 
and wffio was stationed south of the Rappahan- 
nock, with the intention of attacking him in 
fiank and rear and crushing him at one blow 
His plans weie somewhat deranged by high water 
and the failure of his cavalry under Stoneman 
to cut Lee’s communications. While in posi- 
tion around Chaneellorsville, his right fiank was 
surprised by the Confederate General Jackson, 
one corps was thiown into confusion, and after 
a protracted stiuggle, lasting from the 2d to the 
of "May, in which both armies suffered great 
losses, the Army of the Potomac was forced to 
recross the Rappahannock While the fighting 
was hottest, on May 3, Hooker was stunned, a 
pillar against which he was leaning having been 
struck by a cannon ball The disastrous result 
was largely due to his vacillation and his inabil- 
ity to cope with an emergency. (See Chaxcjel- 
LORSviLLF, Batixe OF ) After the battle Hooker 
and Lee stood for some time facing each other 
across the Happahannock, and shortly after Lee 
had started on his aggressive campaign which 
terminated in the battle of Gettysburg, Hooker 
broke up his camp and followed The pressure 
of public opinion in the Horth, however, com- 
bined with friction between General Hooker and 
General Halleck, and growing lack of confidence 
in Hooker on the part of President Lincoln 
caused him to offer hia resignation, and on June 
28, 1863, General Meade succeeded him The 
government then gave him command of the Elev- 
enth and Twelfth Corps, later combined to form 
the Twentieth Corps (Army of the Cumberland), 
and sent him (Sept 24, 1863) to reenforce Hose- 
crans at Chattanooga On Hovember 24, in the 
so-called ' battle among the clouds/’ at the head 
of hiB new command, he led a charge in the face 
of the Confederate artillery and infantry posted 
on Lookout Mountain. For his conduct on this 
occasion he was, on March 13, 1865, brevetted 


niajf>i general m the regular aimy He fmthei 
distinguished liim«»elf under {Gherman at Dalton 
and Resaca and in the attack on Atlanta At 
his own request (July 30, 1S6I), he was placed 
on waiting orders Septembei 28, when he was 
put in command of the Is'oithein Department 
On July 8, 1865, he w^as given chaige ot the De- 
partment ot the East and soon afterwaid ot the 
Department of the Lakes, wuth headquarters at 
Detroit, where he remained until 1867 A para- 
lytic attack occasioned his retnement fioin active 
feeivice (Oct 15, 1868), with the full rank of 
major general in the regular arniv General 
Hooker was a man of handsome phvsique and of 
great personal magnetism He died at Gaiden 
City, L I , Oct 31, 1879 An equestrian statue 
of "him by Fieneh and Potter stands in State 
House Paik, Boston 

HOOKER, Sib Joseph Dalton (1817-1911) 
One of the most eminent of English botanists, the 
second son of Sii William Jackson Hooker (qv ) 
He w'as boin at Halesviorth, Suffolk, England, 
and graduated in medicine (1839) at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, where his fathei was pro 
fessor. Hooker’s hotanicai woik began in his 
father’s herbarium, and his early interests were 
mainlv in the low^er groups of plants, particu- 
larly the mosses In 1839 he was commissioned 
botanist to the Antarctic ex:p edition under the 
command of Sir James Ross and in this capacity 
acquired an extensive knowledge of the floras of 
the south temperate and subantarctic regions 
The results of this expedition were published in 
SIX large quarto volumes, under the geneial title 
The Botany of the Antarctic Voyage of H M 
Discovery Skips Brehns and Terror m the Yea^s 
18B9--lSJfS tinder the Command of Captain Sti 
James Clark Ross (1844-60) Hooker also early 
developed an interest in fossil botany, and this 
was fostered by his appointment in i845 to the 
position of botanist to the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain He remained m the service of 
the survey for about two years and made im- 
portant contributions to paleobotanieal litera- 
ture. The desire for a more extended knowledge 
of the flora of the Oriental tropics led him to 
organize a botanical expedition to India, which 
entered this field in 1848 Some of the results 
of Hooker’s early observations in India were pub- 
lished in The Himalayan Journals and Floia 
Indica, the latter work being written jointly with 
Dr. Thomas Thomson of the Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta For 10 years after 1855 he was assist- 
ant director of the Royal Botanical Gardens at 
Kew This was a decade of extraoidinary activ- 
ity in botanical exploration and in the study 
of herbarium collections Hooker’s greatest un- 
dertaking during this period was the Genera 
Plantarum, in collaboration with George 
Bentham ( q v ) , the first part was issued in 
1862 Upon the death of hia father Hooker suc- 
ceeded him in the directorship of the Kew Gar- 
dens, a post which he occupied for about 20 
jxars Under his supervision great impiove- 
ments were made at the Gardens, the collections 
at the Kew herbarium weie largely increased, 
and important publications were completed or 
continued With all these duties Hooker found 
time for further botanical explorations in various 
parts of the world, including an expedition to 
Morocco (1871) and a visit to the United States 
(1877), where in company with Asa Giay (qv > 
an expedition was made across the continent to 
California In 1885 Hooker retired from the 
directorship of Kew, but continued actively in 
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botanical work The number of hi^ titles ex- 
ceeds 200 and includes not merely standard 
taxonomic publications, covering various regions 
of the world, but also publications in plant 
geography In this field Hooker was perhaps at 
his best His peisonal knowledge of the floras 
of the world was unrivaled, and his papers upon 
plant geography are full of originality and are 
regarded as a conspicuous part of the founda- 
tions of that science He ’was an intimate friend 
of Darwin, and it was through his influence and 
that of Sir Charles Lyell that Darwin was in- 
duced to publish the first statement of his theory 
of natural selection, in 1858 He was president 
of the British Association in 1868 and delivered 
a remarkable presidential address in which he 
championed Darwin^s theory of natural selection 
He was knighted m 1877, received the Order of 
]VIerit in 1907, and ^tas honored by numerous sci- 
entific societies at home and abroad 

HOOK^ER, IklouKT One of the loftiest peaks 
of the Rocky Mountains in Canada, situated near 
the boundary of British Columbia and Alberta 
(Map Canada, G 6) It has an estimated ele- 
vation of 15,700 feet 

HOOKER, Richabd (c 1553-1600) An Eng- 
lish clergyman, author of the most famous exist- 
ing treatise on the constitution of the Chuich 
of England He was born neai Exeter in the 
year 1553 or 1554, of poor parents He was 
a grave, bashful, and quiet hoy, diligent in his 
studies and quick at learning His early prog- 
ress was so rapid that his uncle, John Hooker, 
was induced to aid him in pursuing his education 
further With additional help from John Jewel, 
Bishop of Salisbury, who afterward became his 
patron, he was enabled to go to Oxford, where 
he entered Corpus Christi College in 1567 He 
became a scholar of Corpus Ohnsti in 1573, was 
admitted to the degree of M A m 1577, and the 
same year became a fellow The range of his 
learning was wide and by no means confined to 
theology From the age of 19 he served as tutor, 
and in 1579 he was summoned, in an emergency, 
to deliver the Hebrew lecture, which he did so 
much to the satisfaction of the authorities that 
he continued to perforin this duty so long as he 
remained at Oxford For some unknown reason 
— perhaps through Puritan influence — ^he was 
once temporarily suspended from college, hut 
honorably restored within a month. In 1582 
Hooker took holy orders and not long after mar- 
ried, Walton says, to his own soirow This mai- 
Tiage put an end to Hooker^s quiet and congenial 
Oxford life He was now obliged to seek a 
parish He received the modest living of Dray- 
ton-Beauchamp in Buckinghamshire (1584), 
where he lived, rather uncomfortably, for about 
a year At the end of that period his fortunes 
were bettered by his being made Master of the 
Temple, London, though his preference was for 
a living in the country 
Hooker’s London life was troubled with eccle- 
siastieal controversy, which he disliked, yet which 
he would not attempt to avoid when once it was 
forced upon him His colleague, Travers, rep- 
resented that party in the Church of England 
which desired the adoption of Genevan ideas and 
usages, whereas Hooker stood for the episcopal 
establishment. These opposite views were re- 
flected m the preaching at the Temple ^‘The 
forenoon sermon spake Canterbury, and the after- 
noon Geneva," was the current saying Presby- 
terianism was either more popular, oi else it bad 
the better presentation, for we hear that the 


congiegation "^ebbed m the morning" (when 
Hooker preached) and ‘flowed in the afternoon" 
(to heai Travers) The Puritan champion was 
at last silenced by Archbishop Whitgift, but the 
discussion 'wasi continued in print Hooker was 
so deeply stirred by the question at issue that 
he determined to give it exhaustive treatment 
in book form and at once entered upon the prep- 
aration of what became the celebrated Laws of 
EcclesiasUcal Polity To cairy out his design a 
change of scene was necessary, and Hooker sought 
once more the quiet of a countiy parish and 
found it at Boscombe in Hants (1591) At the 
same tune he was made a minor pi ebend of Salis- 
buiy, uhieh added to his income without increas- 
ing his labor. In Boscombe Hooker wiote the 
fiist foul books of the Laws, and they were pub- 
lished in 1594. The following year he removed 
to Bishopsbourne in Kent, where he spent the 
remainder of his life Book v of the Laits ap- 
peared m 1597, and there is leason to believe 
that the other three books were written here, 
although they were not published There were 
to be eight books in all, according to Hooker’s 
original plan The Laws were hailed as the best 
defense of the Anglican position ever written 
Visitors sought the author out in his retieat, 
hut he himself was all unconscious of the impor- 
tant position he had come to occupy. His days 
were passed in quiet labor, and he continued to 
fulfill eieiy duty of his parish with conscien- 
tious fidelity until his death, Hov 2, 1600, at the 
comparatively early age of 47 
Hooker’s reputation rests upon his writings, 
not upon his preaching In personal appearance 
he was not prepossessing, and his manner in the 
pulpit was not effective But as the author of 
the Ecolesiastical Polity he stands in the front 
rank of English men of letters This work is a 
monument of literary style, in the formative 
period of English prose, besides being the most 
important contribution to the subject of Church 

f overnment in the language We have the first 
ve books precisely as Hooker wrote them The 
fate of hooks vi to vin m their completed form is 
shrouded in mystery Walton relates that the 
manuscript was destroyed by Puritan relatives 
of Mrs Hooker, but that the earlier rough drafts 
were preserved From these, long afterward, the 
seventh and eighth books were pimted What 
claimed to be a sixth book appeared in 1648, 
along with the eighth, but most of this probably 
does not belong to the Laws at all The whole 
eight books were republished, with a life of 
Hooker by Izaak Walton, m 1666, since which 
time they have passed through many editions 
In substance the Ecclesutstiocd Polity is a trea- 
tise on Church and civil government His object 
was to defend episcopacy, but he also states a 
theory of government which was fruitful in Eng- 
lish thought Hooker’s conception of the origin 
of the state resembles the ^‘social compact” the- 
ory of more recent times. The Church he holds 
to be simply the English state, looked at from 
the religious point of view. He defends the Es- 
tablished church system, with all its ceremonial, 
but he does this with singular moderation, hold- 
ing it to be a matter of expediency rather than 
of necessity, and he invariably accords courteous 
treatment to his opponents In discussing the 
theories of Presbyterians and Independents, he 
points out what he believes to be their funda- 
mental defects, and he defends the episcopal the- 
ory on scriptural and rational grounds as well 
as because of its antiquity and practical success. 
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X\l succeed ing w liters on the English church 
have built upon the foundations \\hich Hookei 
lud 

Hookei ’s TTorAt^ (including tlie Ecde^iastical 
Polity, the conti o\ ei sy w ith Travel s, a H isco u t se 
of Justification^ and a few Sermons) were pub- 
lished by John Keble (4 vols , 1836) This edi- 
tion superseded ail pievious ones It was reis- 
sued, with improvements (7th ed ) by Dean 
Chuich and Canon Paget, m 1888 Consult 
I/aak Walton, Life of llichaid Eooler, prefixed 
to most editions of his works (Oxfoid, 1836) 

HOOKEE, Thomas {e 1586-1647) A New 
England cleigyman, the leal founder of the Col- 
ony of Connecticut He was born at Markfield, 
Leieestei sliii e, England, and was educated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B A in 1608 and that of M A. in 
1611 After holding a fellowship for some time 
at Cambridge, he became, about 1620, rector of a 
little church at Esher in Suirey In 1626 he 
accepted a lectureship at Chelmsford, Essex, 
uheie he soon won renown as an eloquent 
preachei, but by this very prominence atti acted 
the attention of Laud, then Bishop of London, to 
his Puritanism In May, 1629, he appeared be- 
fore Laud and w as threatened by him with action 
before the Couit of High Commission, and in the 
following yeai , upon being cited to appear before 
that tiibunai, he left England and settled in 
Holland In Holland he remained for three 
years, pleaching in the English churches at Am- 
sterdam, Delft, and Kotteidam In 1633 he 
sailed for New England, on the same ship with 
John Cotton (qv ), settling m New’towne (Cam- 
bridge) in October of that year and being ad- 
mitted a freeman m the following spring He 
was chosen pastoi of the first church at New- 
towne on Oct 11, 1633, and soon afterward be- 
came one of the most influential clergymen in the 
Colony It was he who in October, 1635, argued 
with Eoger Williams before the Ceneial Court 
There was something of a spirit of rivalry, not 
only between the people of Newtowne and Bos- 
ton, but between their principal pastoi s, Hooker 
and Cotton As early as May, 1634, the people 
of Newtowne complained to the Geneial Court 
that they did not have room enough and sought 
either foi permission to extend their boundaries 
or remove to a new location, and in July they 
sent a small party into the Connecticut valley 
to find a suitable place The matter was tem- 
poral ily adjusted by the extension of the tovm 
limits /but the spirit of unrest remained, and m 
1636 jMi Hooker and his church, with large dele- 
gations from the churches at Doi Chester and 
Watertown, i amoved into the Connecticut valley. 
The Newtowme church members established them- 
selves at Hartford, but the influence of Hooker 
extended also to the towns of Windsor and Weth- 
ersfield, which were settled by others who had 
followed his lead into the new country It is 
not 6nly as the leader and moving spirit of 
the new settlements that Hooker deserves to be 
known, but as the inspirei, if not the actual 
author, of the Fundamental Laws which dele- 
gates from the several river towns adopted for 
their government in 1639 In January, 1639, 
Hooker accompanied John Haynes, the first Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, to Boston to confer with 
Winthrop concerning a proposed confederation 
of the New England settlements to provide for 
their mutual defense against the Dutch, the In- 
dians, and the French The year 1643 saw the 
result of their labors in the successful organi- 
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zatioii of the 'United Colonies of New England, 
the first attempt at federal government m Amer- 
ica Hooker publisslied a great many sermons 
and also The Soules P/cptuation for Christ 
(1632) The Soule's Implantation (1637) The 
Soule's Ingrafting into Chnst (1637), The 
Soule's Exaltation (1638) , The Soules Vocation 
(1638) , An Exposition of the Piineiples of Eg- 
hgion (1630); The Saint's Guide (1645), 4 
Survey of the Siimme of Church Discipline 
(1648), a defense of the New England chinches 
which had great influence m the deielopment ot 
Congregationalism in America, An Application 
of Redemption (1657) , Poor Doubting Sinner 
Drawn to Christ (7th ed, 1743) A selection 
from his works, with memoir by E W Hooker, 
was published in 1849 Consult Cotton Mather, 
Magnaha Christi Americana (London, 1703), 
Jolmston, Connecticut, in the “American Com- 
monwealths Senes” (Boston, 1878) ; Walker, 
History of the First Church in Hartford (Hart- 
ford, 1883) , Johns Eoplins University Studies, 
vol vn (Baltimore, 1SS9) , Walkel, Thomas 
Hooter, m "Makers of America Series” (New 
York, 1S91) 

EOOKEB, Sib William Jackson (1785- 
1865) A celebrated English botanist He was 
boin at Nornieh and studied blanches of natural 
history as a pastime during his youth In 1811 
he published his first work, Journal of a Tour 
m Iceland, of nhich a second edition was de- 
manded in 1813 From that tune forward he 
nas constantly busy in the publication of botan- 
ical works His investigation of the British 
JungermannisB and mosses led to his appoint- 
ment to the chair of botany in Glasgow Univei- 
sity, where he leetuied with marked success until 
1841, when he became director of the Royal Gai- 
dens at Kew Here his pronounced executive 
ability M rought wonders The Gardens, which at 
that time eoubisted of 11 aereb, were extended to 
45, in addition to which a paik of 240 acres was 
added; the 10 old conservatories were leplaced 
by 25 much larger ones of more modem con- 
stiuction, in conjunction with Henslow, he 
founded the most complete museum of botany in 
the world, and by his enoimous cone&pondence 
with and ready aid to botanists throughout the 
realm, Kew Gardens became tlie distributing 
point of hundreds of useful plants, which were 
sent there in collections and then shipped to 
colonies for testing Through his efforts Great 
Britain has largely extended her eommeiee in 
products of the soil Accompanying his official 
duties he was collecting for his private herba- 
rium and writing books on botany which at the 
time of his death numbered about 100 volumes 
His herbarium was pui chased by the nation after 
his death. His name was enrolled in the lists 
of all scientific societies at home and abroad, and 
on account of his scientific acquirements he was 
knighted in 1836, Among his works may be 
mentioned Monograph of the British J linger- 
wannuB (1812-13) Muacologia Bntanmca 
(1818) ; The Brvtish Flora (1830, seven edi- 
tions) , Flora Bor eali-Amerteana (1840), A 
Century of Orchidaceous Plants (1848), leones 
Plantarum, in 10 volumes {1837-60), British 
Perns (1862), Garden Ferns (1862) 

H003ECEB, WoBTHiNGTON (1806-67) An 
American physician, bom in Springfield, Hass 
He graduated at Yal& in 1825 and m medicine 
at Harvard in 1829 and practiced in Connecticut 
until 1852, from which time until his death he 
was professor of the theory and practice of medx- 
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cine in Yale. He was vice president of the 
American Medical Association in 1864. His 
principal works are: Physician and Patient 
(1849); HonKjeopatky : An Ewamination of the 
Doctrines and Evidences { 1852 ) ; Rational Ther- 
apeictics (1857). Hia Ohild’s Book of 'Nature 
achieved a deserved reputation and is still widely 
used. 

HOOK G-AG-E, An instrument invented by 
Uriah Boyden for measuring differences in level 
in a surface of water. It consists of a hook 
whose longer arm carries a vernier in connection 
with a graduated vertical scale, while the short 
arm terminates in a point which is adjusted in 
contact with the surface of the waiter from below, 
so that when the surface dim is touched tiie point 
of contact is clearly and definitely indicated. 
Any difference' in level may be read liy adjusting 
the point at the different points and reading 
from the scale and. vernier. In still water this 
instrument is said to be so delicate that a varia- 
tion of 0.0001 of a foot may readily be observed, 

HOOK SQUID. A squid of the family Ony- 
choteuthidie, allied to the common squids, hut 
having the eyes destitute of any covering of skin. 
The two longer arms, or tentacles, and some- 
times the shorter arms, bear suckers, each in- 
closing a powerful hook, which is retractile, like 
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1, side view of a sucker, showing a half-concealed hook. 
2, front view of same. ; 3, a fossil hook squid {AcarUhoteuthia 
; impression of arms, traceable by the preserved 
hooks, in the slates of Eichstadt, Bavaria, 

the claws of a cat. Hook squids are found in 
the jSargasso Sea, in the Polynesian seas, etc., 
and are much dreaded by swimmers and divers, 
as they are soinetiines 6 feet or more long. : See 

OjEPHAXOPOBA, 

H00K''W0B3M:^ disease. Anksxobtomia- 

Sis } V:s CINAEIA8IS ; Egvptiak Ghlobosis ; 
MnviBs' Anjemia, This widespread disease is 
due toi an intestinal parasite, uncinaria, two dis- 
tinct species of which are generally recognized^ 
viz., the Old World hookworm and ■ the Hew 
World hookworm. The Oid Wkirld variety is 
calleli Anchylostowa duod^narle, and the Ameri- 
can Necator a-mericanus (Stiles) or. 'Uneinaria 
americana. . Generically identical but specific 
cally distinct ^parasites are found in dags, cats. 


foxes, monkeys, and various other animals. In 
the American species the adult worm is from 7 
to 11 millimeters long and possesses a dorsal and 
a ventral pair of strong, curved, ventral teeth, 
together with a pair of ventral lancets. The 
eggs elosely resemble those of the Old lYorld 
hookworm. Both parasites inhabit the small in- 
testine, especially the Jejunum and ileum, but 
also the duodenum and occasionally the stomach. 

The eggs are laid in the intestine of the pa- 
tient, are discharged with the fffices, develop 
within 24 hours or more into a rhabditiform 
embryo which sheds its skin in 4S to 72 hours 
and again within 5 to 9 days. The worm is now 
the so-called “encysted larva” and has reached 
the infectious stage. From this time the worm 
takes no more food until it reaches its animal 
host. Infection of man takes place either through 
the skin or by way of the mouth. When through 
the skin, the larva, as experimentally demon- 
strated by Loose, penetrates through the skin to 
the circulatory system, passes with the blood 
through the heart to the lungs, thence to the 
air passages up to the larynx, from which point 
it gets into the alimentary canal through the 
oesophagus to the stomach and finally to the 
small intestine. 

Studies of the geographical distribution of 
hookworm made through the agency of the De- 
partment of State show that the. disease belts 
the earth in a zone about 66° wide, extending 
from parallel 36® N. to parallel 30° S. lat. Prac- 
tically all countries in this latitude are infected. 
In six countries, viz., Wales, Germany, the Heth- 
erlanda, Belgium, France, and Spain, the disease 
is confined t^o miners. In 46 foreign countries, 
aggregating a population of about 920,000,000, 
the disease is general and widespread^ The total 
population of the infected States in the United 
States is about 20,000,000. Together these con- 
stitute 58 psj: cent of the earth's estimated pop- 
ulation. The degree of infection varies; in 
American Samoa it is found in 70 per cent of the 
population ; in the southern two-thirds of China, 
in 75 per cent of the population ; while in India 
from 60 to 80 per cent of 300,000,000 population 
have the disease; in Ceylon, 90 per cent in many 
parts; in Natal, 50 per cent of the coolies on 
sugar and tea estates; in Egypt, 50 per cent of 
the laboring class; in Dutch Guiana, 90 per cent 
in many parts ; in British Guiana, 50 per cent of 
all; in Colombia, 90 per cent .of those living be- 
tween sea level and 3000 feet, which includes 
most of the population; and until 1904, w^hen 
the activities of the Hookworm Commission 
began, 90 per cent of the working population of 
Porto Kieo were infected. The problem is thus 
seen to be not local, but world- wide, and, unless 
controlled, sanitarians believe that the disease 
will produce the same evil results in the United 
States that it has in other lands, such as India, 
China, and Egypt, where it has underinined the 
physical and mental health of the population, 
destroying economic efficiency and preventing 
social development. 

,„.In the United States hookworm disease has 
come to be a'; sanitary problem of considerable 
importance. According to the yearly reports of 
the ^Rockefeller Sanitary Commission for the 
Eradication of Hookworm Disease, infection is 
widespread in the following II States; Alabama, 
^kansas, , Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, Soxith : Ten- 

nessee, Texas, and Yirginia.^^^^ M of the areas 
indicate that hookworm infect in these States 
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occurs m belts oi zones, the heaviest showings 
being in eastern Viigiiiia and the ea^tein part of 
North and South Carolina, in central Tennessee, 
in the southern half of Alabama and Georgia, 
and in the northeastern coiner and southern 
half of Mississippi, following the sandy plain in 
the seaboaid States In 1913, 186,277 persons 
were treated foi hookwoim disease in these 
States, and for the foui years during which 
the commission has been in action a total ot 
539,107 cases have been treated. 

Hookworm disease occurs in all degrees of 
severity If infection oocuis in childhood, both 
mental and physical development aie greatly le- 
tarded In well-developed cases the skin is 
wa\y white or duty yellow’, dry and paichment- 
like, and perspiiation more or less suppressed 
The mucous menihianes are pale or even white, 
eoi responding to the degree of aniemia The 
MCtims lia\e an an-vious, stupid expression with 
a hshlike staie The body is apt to be emaci- 
ated, and the abdomen prominent (Edema of 
the face, feet, ankles, oi the entire body may be 
pichent Theie aie generally diaestive disturb- 
ances, Avith tendeiness m tlie epigastric region 
as a inaiked sjmptom Many individuals develop 
an abnormal appetite foi sour articles, such as 
lemons or pickles, or foi salt, coffee, and butter- 
milk, otheis have a perveited appetite for lesm, 
charcoal, chalk, tobacco, ice, rotten wood, mud 
(dirt eaters), clay, sand, and even cloth gar- 
ments and books Stiles described one boy who 
had eaten three coats, thxead by thread, within 
a year The pulse is lapid, palpitation is con- 
stant, and dyspnoea is *v ery common among these 
patients Examination of the blood shows vary- 
ing degrees of anaemia The red cells are pale 
and become irregular m shape The mortality 
avei age in the United States is unknown, but the 
Poito Eico Commission, according to Ashford, 
ex pi eased the belief that 30 per cent of all the 
deaths in Porto Rico were due to uncinariasis 
The treatment of the malady is very satisfactory, 
thymol, male fern, and beta-naphthol being the 
three principal diugs used They are adminis- 
tered after the intestme has been emptied hy a 
saline purge and must be given with great care. 
Eucalyptus oil and chloroform have also been 
given with success 

The pievention and control of hookworm in 
the South depend almost entirely upon sewage 
disposal, and the work of the Rockefeller Com- 
mission IS laigely concerned m teaching the 
people of these districts how to accomplish this 
end Consult Stiles, Repoit on the Preialence 
and Geo^rapJiic DistribuUon of Bookwcyt^m. Dis- 
ease in the United States (Washington, 1903) , 
id , Hookwoim Disease {o? Uround-Itch Anemia) t 
Its yatu7'et Treatment y and Prei^ention (ih, 
1910) , id , Hooltcorm Disease tn its Relation to 
the yegio (ib., 1909) The above pamphlets are 
issued by the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice Consult also Yearly Reports of the Rocke- 
feller Sanitary Commission for the Eradication 
of Hookworm Disease See Axkylostoxiiasis 

HOOXiE, EI/XJAH (1797-1872) An English 
Wesleyan clergyman and missionary. He went 
to India in 1819 and remained for 10 years On 
his return to England he was appointed superin- 
tendent of schools for Ireland, in 1834 became 
assistant secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, and m 1836 was made one of the general 
secretaiies of the society and continued to serve 
until his death, a period of 38 years He was 
the authoi of Iladras^ Mysore, and the South of 


India (2d ed , London, 1844) Yeaihook of Mis- 
sions (ib, 1847) , Ogtethoipe and the Wesleys in 
imttica (lb, 1863), Byion and the Wesleys 
(lb, 1864) 

HOOLE, John (1727-1803) An English 
translator and diamatist, born in Moot fields, 
London He had little education, was too near- 
sighted to become a watchmaker like his father, 
so enteied the India House as a cleik (1744), 
was made auditoi of Indian accounts, then piin- 
cipal auditor He w’as a fiiend of John Scott of 
Annvell and wiote (1785) a life of him, and 
a friend also of Dr Johnson, whom he attended 
m his last illnessS Hoole’s wmiks include: 
the ti angulations, Tasso's Jcuisalem Dchiered 
(17G3), vei felons of Metastasio's dramas, and 
Ariosto’s Oilando Fiirioso (1783) — all seveiely 
critiei/cd by Scott, Southey, and Lamb, thiee 
tiagedies of his own acted at Covent Garden the 
life of Scott above mentioned and prefixed to 
Scott's Ciitical Essays, and a monody on The 
Death of Mis Wo’^ngton (1760) His transla- 
tions of Aiiosto and Tasso, despite a ceitain 
stiffness and artificiality which contrast unfor- 
tunately with the fluent and melodious stanzas 
of the oiiginals, have their fine qualities and 
still hold their owm in succeeding editions 

HOOCLOCK! The white-bxow^ed gibbon {Hylo- 
hates Jioolock) of northeastern India, wheie it 
leads an active life among the hill foi eats It is 
frequently kept eaptn e and proves a docile, 
cleanly, and interesting pet The name is a na- 
tive mutation of their whooping call, heard most 
frequently at sunrise See Gibbon 

HOOEAH, huo'na, or HOOETAH, hoon'ya 
A native settlement on Icy Strait, Alaska (Map 
Alaska, M 6) It has a Presbyteiian mission, 
and a government school with an emollment of 
111 in 1912 The inhabitants, numbering 452 
in 1010, live largely through furnishing fish to 
the salmon cannery at that place 

HOOEOOMAE, hoo^noo-nian The sacred 
monkey of India. A better spelling of the word 
IS hanuman (qv ) 

BCOOP ASH^ See Hackbebey 

HOOP'ER, Peaxkxin William (1851-19141 
An American institute director Born at Wal- 
pole, N H , he studied at Antioch College 
(Ohio) in 1867-71 and graduated from Harvard 
University in 1875 He was principal of the 
Keene (N H ) High School in 1877-80, taught 
natural science at Adelphi College Brooklyn, 
in 1880-89, and thereafter was director of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences He 
was president of Antioch College m 1901-05 
and trustee after 1899 He served as director 
of the Brooklyn Art Association after 1890 and 
of the Brooklyn Public Library from 1895 to 
1904 and as a membei of the Brooklyn Board 
of Education m 1892-99, and he also became 
trustee of the New Yoik School of Agriculture, 
Long Island, in 1912 and of Adelphi College in 
1913 He frequently lectured on biology and 
geology and was active in the organization of 
museums. 

BCOOPEE, John (c 1495—1555) An English 
prelate and martyr He was bom in Somerset- 
shire and educated at Oxford He became a 
Cistercian monk and when the monasteries were 
dissolved went to London to live. He xvas con- 
verted to the Zwinglian form of Protestantism 
and, advocating his newr views, had to flee to 
the Continent (1540) and spent some time in 
Switzerland under the mfluence of Bullmger 
Some time after the accession of Edward VI he 
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returned to England (1549) and became a 
preacher in London. In 1550 he was appointed 
Bishop of Gloucester, but his objections to 
wearing, the episcopal v^estments caused delay 
and even imprisonment. In 1552 he received 
tile bisliopric of Worcester m commendam. On 
the commencement of Mary's reign in 1553 he 
was committed to the Fleet, where he remained 
for IS months, being frequently examined before 
the Council, was condemned as a heretic, and 
burned at the stake at Gloucester, Feb. 9, 1555. 
He was the author of numerous sermons and 
controversial treatises, of which a collected edi- 
tion appeared at Oxford (1855). Lhe account 
of his death appears in John Foxe's Acts and 
Monuments^ books x, xi ( London, 1838 ) . 

HOOPEBj Johnson J. (c.1815-63). An 
American humorist. He -was born in North 
Carolina, removed early to Alabama, edited a 
newspaper and practiced laiv there, and was 
secretary of the Provisional Confederate Con- 
gress. In 1S45 he published the Adventures of 
Captain Simon Suggs, broadly, crudely, and un- 
couthly humorous, yet one of the raciest hooks 
of its ‘time, descriptive of a gambling sharp of 
the Southwest in the “^dush times,” His Widoic 
Rugby's Bushand and Other Tales of Alabama 
(1851) is less successful.^ 

HOOPEB, William (1742-90). An Ameri- 
can jurist and signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Born ill Boston, he graduated at 
Harvard in 1760- He studied law with James^ 
Otis and practiced very suecessf Lilly in North 
Carolina, where he ably assisted the Provincial 
Government in suppressing the disturbances of 
1770 and was elected to the Legislature in 1773. 
There he became a leader and, a year later, 
was elected to the Continental Congress, from 
which he resigned in 1777. In 1786 he was one 
of the Federal judges appointed to adjudicate 
the territorial dispute between Massachusetts 
and New York. 

HOOPPSTON, hoop'^ston. A city in Vermilion 
Co,, 111., 99 miles south of Chicago, on the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois and the Lake Erie 
and Western railroads (Map: liliiiois, J 5). It 
is the seat of Greer College, established in 1891, 
and has MeFarren and other public parks and 
a Carnegie library. The city is in a fertile^ 
agricultural region and manufaetures chemicals, 
gas engines, cans and canning machinery, and 
canned goods, among its establishments being 
two . of the largest siveet-corn canning faetories 
in the United States. In 1877 Hoop eston re- 
ceived a city charter, still in operation, which 
provides for a mayor, elected biennially, and a 
eounciL ^ The w^ater works are owned and oper- 
ated by the municipality. Pop.j 1900, 3823; 
.1910, 4698.; 

HOOPING COUGH. See Whooping Cough. 

HOOPOE, hoo'pbd or hM'po (obsolete, hoo- 
poo'p, reduplication of hoop, hu-ppe, OF, 



h-iippe, hupe, from Lat. upupa, hoopoe). One 
of a small and singular group of birds of the. 
warmer, parts of the Old World, which take both 


their common and systematic names (genus 
Upxipa, family Upiipida) from their cry. In 
this family the bill is long and slender, the 
wings of moderate size or short, the legs short, 
the toes long, and the claws strong and curved. 
The common European hoopoe { Vpupa epops) 
is an African bird, visiting in summer most 
parts of Europe and Asia, but rare in Great 
Britain. It is about the size of a blue jay; its 
plumage exhibits a line mixture of white, huff, 
and black, and it has a large crest of two par- 
allel rows of feathers. Its strange appearance 
and habits have caused it to figure largely in 
European legend and folklore. It gets its food 
chiefly on the ground, and one of the myths 
has it that its peculiar notes are made by strik- 
ing the bill on the ground as the note is uttered. 
The nest is made in a hole in a tree or wall, and 
the eggs are white. The hoopoes were formerly 
thought to be related to the crows, but it is now 
generally admitted that their nearest relatives 
are the ‘hornb ills, although they are apparently 
so different. An extensive account of the curi- 
ous and interesting traits of this bird is given 
in the Royal Natural Bistory, vol. iv (London, 
1895). See Bihd for other authorities. See 
, Plate of Trogons, Hoopoe, etc. 

Wood Hoopoe. The birds of the subfamily 
Trrisorinae, which are found in South Africa, 
are nearly related apparently to the Upupidse 
and are known as wood hoopoes. They are 
arboreal, have a glossy blackish plumage, no 
crest, and a long graduated tail. They are said 
to be noisy and restless birds and to climb about 
on trees like woodpeckers. Like the true hoopoes, 
thev emit at times a rather disagreeable odor. 

HOOPS, HOOP SBIBT. See Crinoline. 

HOOP SHAKE. A small snake {Abastor ery- 
throgrammus) of the South Atlantic States, 
foolishly feared by the negroes, who say it will 
put its tail in its mouth, stiffen its body, and 
roll along like a hoop, aiming to let go of its 
sting-tipped tail and dart it into the first per- 
son it meets. Similar stories: are told of a 
closely related species, the wampum snake 
{Farancia abacura], common in swampy ground 
in the South; and both are called horn snakeS. 
In fact, both species are perfectly harmless and 
spend most of their time beneath the ground, 
burrowing deeply into the i^oil. The former is 
blue black above, marked with three red lines, 
and flesh-colored below, with black spots; while 
the latter is uniform bluish black above and 
banded with red on the abdomen. 

HOOBN, horn. A seaport of the Netherlands, 
in the Province of North Holland, situated on 
the Hoornerhop, a bay of the Zuyder 2ee, 25 
miles northeast of Amsterdam (Map: Nether- 
lands, D 2). -It is a typical old Dutch town 
and has many quaint mediaeval buildings, among 
them the Harbor Tower, St. John's Hospital, the 
mint, the weigh-house, the town hall, and the 
courthouse. Other notable edifices are the mu- 
seum and the Groote Eerk (great ‘church), the 
latter with a monument to Admiral Floriszoon. 
Hoorn was. formerly one of the richest towns 
in Holland, the great nets for the herring fishery 
being employed here as early as 1416. It has 
now a considerable trade in dairy products and 
also some shipbuilding. The chief products are 
gold and silver work, canvas duck, tobacco, and 
lumber. Fishing is still followed. Hooi'n is 
the birthplace of the navigator Willem Schou- 
ten, who named Gape Horn after his native 
town. Pop^, 1899, 10,714; 1911; 11,244.; 
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HiOOSAC (hoo'^sak) SANGE A spur of the 
Gieeii Mountain Eange in west Massachusetts, 
extending about 16 miles north and south on 
the east side of the Hoosic Ei\ei \aUe\ and 
forming the dividing line bet\-veen that valle> 
and the Connecticut River ’valley (Map Massa- 
chusetts, A 2) About a mile southeast of 
North Adams the lange, which heie i caches an 
altitude of 2300 feet, is pieiced (at an altitude 
of 745 feet) by the Hoosac Tunnel, about 5% 
miles long, built betiieen 1855 and 1874 at a 
cost of about $20,000,000, for part of which the 
State lent its credit The maximum altitude of 
the lange, 2400 feet, is reached about a mile 
south of the tunnel. See TuN^EL 

HOOSE, libdz or hws A disease of sheep due 
to the presence of paiasites {i^tiongi/lus filaiia 
et al ) in the bronchial tubes It is character- 
ized by a Imalcy cough 

HOO^SIC BIVEB. A river of Massachusetts, 
Vermont, and Xew T'ork states It rises m the 
Beikshire Hills, Berkshire Co, Mass, Hows 
nearly north to North Adams, and then north- 
west, crossing the southwest coiner of Veimont, 
and emptying into the Hudson River about 15 
miles north of Troy (Map Vermont, A 8) 

HOO^SICK FALLS. A \illage m Rensselaer 
Co , N Y , on the Hoosie River, 27 miles north- 
east of Tioy, on the Boston and Maine Raihoad 
(Map Neu York, G 5) It has extensive 
manufactures of agricultural implements, cot- 
ton and woolen goods, shirts and collars, elec- 
tiic maulatois, paper, and paper-making ma- 
chinery Settled in 1688, Hoosick Falls was 
incorporated first in 1827 Under a cliarter of 
1884, levised m 1890, the village is governed 
by a president, chosen every three years, and a 
board of trustees, elected from their respectue 
wards The village owns its water ivorks Pop , 
1900, 5671, 1910, 5532 Hoosick Falls contains 
a large State park at the site of the British m- 
trenchments at the battle of Bennington, Aug 6, 
1777. 

HOOSIEB (hou^zher) FBOG. See IVIiXK 
Feog 

HOOSIEB SCHOOLMASTEB, The A novel 
by Edward Eggleston (1875), one of the first 
successful attempts to picture the rude sur- 
roundings of the pioneers of the Middle West 

HOOSIEB STATE Indiana See States, 
PopuLAE Names of 

HOOVE, or HO'VERT. See Bloat 

HOP (from MDutch hoppe. Butch hop, OHG 
hopfo, Ger Jiopfen, hop, of doubtful origin), Hu- 
mulus lupuJus A perennial plant which be- 
longs to the Urticace^, or nettle family The 
single species, a native of America and Eng- 
land, where it is often found gro\ving wild upon 
trees and shrubs, has given rise under cultiva- 
tion to many varieties The hop is a dioecious 
climbing vine with rough stems and heart- 
shaped, three to seven lobed leaves. The pistil- 
late flowers are the hop of commerce, used 
mainly in the manufacture of beer Hop culture 
is not general, like the culture of cereals, but 
IS confined to certain areas, comparatively lim- 
ited in extent, which on account of soil and 
climatic conditions are especially suited to the 
production of the crop The principal hop-pro- 
ducing regions of the United States are Hew 
York and the Pacifie coast States Wisconsin 
also produces a small quantity In Europe' the 
principal hop-growing countries aie England, 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, France, and Bel- 
gium The hops from Kent in England and 


from Saaz and Auscha in Bohemia have long 
been considered of the finest quality throughout 
the world In geneial, the hops are known in 
the European markets by the name of the lo- 
calitj ui which they were growm This serves 
as an indication of then compaiatne quality 
and value 

The hop may be grown on a variety of soils, 
but it always requires a well-diained subsoil It 
succeeds best on a moist, sandy loam Soil con- 
ditions are geneially considered the most impor- 
tant factor in determining tJie quality of the 
crop In preparing land for hops it is plo’vved 
deeply and brought to a fine tilth The hop is 
propagated by cuttings made from the under- 
ground stems which the plant sends ont near 
the surface ot the ground Ihese cuttings aie 
made and set out in the spring In the United 
States one male plant is grown per bundled or 
so, but m Em ope a rule, only female plants 
aie growm, as the pieseni'C of seeds in the hops 
injures the flavoi of certain ])eers made fiom 
them The vines are either trained on poles or 
on wne trellises The latter method is grad- 
ually displacing the system of training on poles 
During the gioning season the soil is cultivated 
to keep it inello'w and letentive of moisture and 
foi the purpose of killing the w^eeds Hai vest- 
ing is done by hand and foims the hop glower’s 
busy season, as the hop deteriorates when ex- 
posed too long to the w^eather after it is ripe 
The Jield vanes fiom 1000 to 3000 pounds per 
acre When the hops are harvested, they are 
immediately cmed by air diymg under cover 
01 by drying m kilns constructed for that pur- 
pose The cured product is jiiessed into bales 
of about 200 pounds each and is shipped m this 
form to distant markets In Euiope hops are 
generally shipped in large sacks wnthout being 
baled The w^orld’s annual cnmmeieial produc- 
tion of hops averages about 200,000 000 pounds, 
of winch the United States, generally the lead- 
ing producing country, furnishes from 25 to 30 
per cent Of the annual yield m the United 
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States Hew York and Washington produce each 
approximately 15 per cent, California 30 per 
cent, and Oregon 40 per cent. 

The valuable principle of the hop is a yellow- 
ish aromatic, resinous substance called lupulin, 
which has been found to contain two pieserva- 
txve or soft resms (oleoresins) and a nonpre- 
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servative or hard resin The presei\ati%e lesins 
are the most valuable, since they are particu- 
larly unfavorable to the growth of lactic fer- 
ments, but not to the true jeast of oeer The 
deterioration of hops caused* by exposure when 
mature, or by excessive drying, consists in the 
waste of the lupulin For brewing, the hop 
must be well ripened, properly dried, and with 
the resin and other qualities unimpaired Con- 
sult F L* Simmoiids, Hops, CiiJtiiation and 
Uses (Hew York, 1877) Herbert Mvrick, The 
Hop Its Gtiltxirc and Cute (ib, 1909), and 
publications of the United States Department 
of Agriculture 

HOF APHIS See Hop Louse , Hop Insects 

HOPAT'COHG, Lake. A picturesque body of 
water in j\Iorris and Sussex Counties, N J , 60 
miles northwest of Newark (Map Hew Jei- 
sey, G 2) The lake is about 6^/3 miles long, 
northwest hy southeast, and generally narrow, 
though its shores are deeply indented by sev- 
eral bays, the largest of which makes its maxi- 
mum width* about 1 mile It lies m a well- 
wooded fir and pine district, 92S feet above sea 
level Its area is 2442t acres The Musconet- 
eong Hiver drams it from the southwest into 
the Delaware, but it supplies watei for the 
upper level of the Morns Canal, so that much 
of its drainage actually passes southeast into 
the Roekaway River It is a popular summer 
resort 

HOPE A city in Hempstead Co, Ark, 112 
miles southwest of Little Rock, on the St Louis, 
Iron Mountain, and Southern, the Louisiana 
and Arkansas, and the St Loras and San Fian- 
ciseo railroads (Map Arkansas, B 4) It is 
in a productive cotton and fruit growing region 
and has compresses, cottonseed-oil mills, lumber, 
grist and planing mills, wagon works, cotton 
gms, and metal frame screen, box, spoke, stave, 
and handle factories It is also an important 
shipping point for cotton, lumber, cattle, and 
hides There are municipally owned water 
works, elcctnc-light and sewage plants Fop, 
1900, 1644, 1910, 3639. 

HOPE (afterward Bebeseord-Hope), Alex- 
AUDER James Bereseord (1820-87) An Eng- 
lish politician and author, son of Thomas Hope 
and stepson of William Carr, Viscount Beres- 
ford He was educated at Harrow and at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, served in Parliament 
for Maidstone from 1841 to 1852, was reelected 
in 1857, and from 1868 to his death represented 
Cambridge University An independent Con- 
servative, he opposed the abolition of Church 
rates, the legalization of marriage to one’s de- 
ceased wife’s sister, and, especially, the Reform 
Bill of 1867 In the debate on the last measure 
he broke lances with Disraeli, calling him the 
“Asian mystery/’ and getting recognition of his 
Dutch ancestry and poor delivery m Disraeli’s 
allusion to “Batavian graces ” A High Church- 
man and deeply devoted to the English church 
and to its control by the state, Hope bought, m 
1844, St Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, as a 
missionary college, built All Saints’ CIrarch in 
London, and wrote on religious liberty, at the 
time of the excitement over Roman aggression, 
in the Ohromcle, and later in the Saturday Re- 
view, being closely associated in both with John 
Douglas Cook. Hope was president of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects (1865-67), 
of the Architectural Museum and of the Ec- 
desiological Society His publications include 
several works on Church polities, The Enghsh 


CatJicdials of the Nineteenth Gcnftny (1861), 
A Popular Tieio of the iniencan Ciiil Wat 
(3d ed, 1861); and a successful novel, Stiivtly 
Tied Z7p (4tli cd, 1886) 

.HOPE, Anthony See Hawkins Anthony 
Hope 

HOPE, Sir Jaaies (1S08-S1) A Bntish ad- 
miral, born m Edinbuigh He educated m 
the Ro} al Haval College, Portsmouth, and when 
14 years old went as midahipiiiAn on a frigate 
bound for the West Indies In 1827 he was 
promoted lieutenant and bv 1830 had reached 
the rank of commander, having by that time 
made voyages to the Mediterranean and the 
East Indies He saw service in Hoitli and South 
America (1833-45), and after opposing the 
Russians m the Baltic for two years v as created 
rear admiial (1857) and commander of the 
Chinese squadron (1859-62) In 1859 he made 
a gallant attempt to enforce the ratification of 
a treaty the Peking government had entered into 
mth Fiance and England He lost most of his 
ships and men and was himself severely 
wounded, but returned to the attack the follow- 
ing year and was successful (1860) From 
1863 to 1867 he commanded in North Ameiican 
waters and the West Indies, and for tlirec years 
(1869-72) was in chaige at Portsmouth He 
was made an admiral in 1870, chief naval aid- 
de-camp to Queen Victoiia in 1873, and was re- 
tired in 1878, but was created honorary admiral 
of the entire fleet a year later 

HOPE, Thomas (c 1770-1831) An English 
author and virtuoso He belonged to a rich 
family of merchants, Scottish bv desceiit, who 
had settled m Amsterdam While still a youth 
he traveled extensively m southern Europe and 
m the East and collected many drawings, chiefly 
of buildings and sculptures After 1796 he 
made England his home He was of assistance 
as a patron to Canova, Thorvaldsen, and Flax- 
man He first attracted attention by the deco- 
rations which he bestowed on the interior of his 
mansion in Duchess Street, Portland Place, Lon- 
don, a description of which appears in his book 
^Household Furniture (1807) In 1809 he pub- 
lished Costumes of the Ancients and Atchitee- 
ture of Theatres Three years afterward ap- 
peared Ilodern Costumes, and in 1819 Anasta- 
sius, or Memoirs of a Modetn Greeh at the Close 
of the Eighteenth Century Published anony- 
mously, this last work was ascribed to Lord 
Byron, who said that he had wept because he 
did not write it It is a brilliant romance 
desenbmg adventures and manners m the 
East 

HOPE COLLEGE. A coeducational institu- 
tion of learning at Holland, Mich It was 
organized bv Dutch colonists in 1867 as an 
academy and in 1866 was chartered as a college 
under the auspices of the Reformed church in 
America The Western Theological Seminary 
was founded in 1869 In connection with the 
college IS a preparatory school, which admits 
pupils who have completed the eighth grade in 
the public schools Among the principal build- 
ings pf the college are Van Raalte Memorial 
Hall, the Carnegie Gymnasium, Graves Library, 
Wmants Chapel, Maria L Ackerman Hoyt Ob- 
servatory, and two dormitories The campus 
comprises 16 acres The college provides 
five* courses — classical, philosophical, natural 
science, modern-language English, and modern- 
language mathematics Theie were, in 1914, 
152 prepaiatoiy, 179 collegiate, and 29 theo- 
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logical students The faculty numbers about 25 
The college had in 1914 an endonnient of $3SS,- 
400 and an income of $36,000 In the same 
year the hbraiy contained 22,000 volumes The 
degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferied In 1914 
the president was Rev Ame Tennema, D D 
H0PET)ALE a town in Worcester Co, 
Mass, *14 miles southwest of Boston, on the 
Grafton and Upton Railway (Map Mass , D 4) 
The town contains the Bancroft Memoiial Li- 
brary and a bionze statue of Adin Ballou It 
has large manufactories of cotton machinery 
Pop, 1910, 2188. Hopedaie was founded as a 
religious community in 1841 by a society under 
the leadeiship of Rev Adm Ballou, in the town 
of Milford, Worcester Co , Mass The chief aim 
of the founder w as to i estore the oi iginal ideals 
of Christian life rather than to reorganize so- 
ciety economically A farm of 23S acres with 
mill sites was pui chased by the society, organ- 
ized as a joint-stoek company. The community 
consisted of 28 persons, who observed strictly 
the rules of communism As the community in- 
creased in numbers, these rules were somewhat 
relaxed A board of tiustees at fiist controlled 
the industries of the community, but later the 
several branches were farmed out to individuals 
The community ivas not a success financially, 
nor was social harmony long maintained In 
1854 it had reached its highest point, embracing 
about 200 members Agriculture and several 
branches of manufacture were earned on Two 
years later the community was found to be 
deeply m debt, and the joint-stock company 
was dissolved As a purely religious organiza- 
tion, 4it continued to exist for some years, but 
m 1867 merged in the Hopedaie Unitarian 
Parish, with Mr Ballou as minister, the indus- 
tnes founded by the society being earned on by 
private management Hopedaie was incorporated 
as a toivn in 1SS6 Consult Adm Ballou, His- 
tory of the Hopedaie Commximiy (Lowell, 1897) 
HOPE EIAHOHD A laige blue diamond 
in the possession of Mrs E E McLean, of 
Washin^n, D C , and weighing 44^4 carats It 
IS supposed to have been cut from a stone pur- 
chased from Tavernier by Louis XIV, which 
weighed uncut 112^3 carats and 67^/3 carats 
after cutting The stone was lost in 1792 and 
came into the market in 3830, when it was 
bought by Thomas Henry Hope, the English 
banker whose daughter married the Duke of 
Newcastle It went into the market again in 
1901, and finally in 1909 was purchased for 
Mrs McLean for the sum of $180,000 Legend 
has been busy with the history of this diamond, 
and tales of ill luck to its possessor, while 
eagerly told, are without foundation in fact 
HOPE-TONES, Robebt (1841-1914) An 
Anglo-American organ builder He early ap- 
plied himself to the study of electricity, became 
chief electrician of the English telephone com- 
panies, and was a member of the British Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers An accomplished 
organist himself, and a member of the Royal 
College of Organists, he turned his attention to 
the application of eleetiicity to organ building 
and produced instruments which took leading 
rank among their kind Hope- Jones organs 

have been installed in Germany, England (nota- 
bly Worcester Cathedral), Prance, India, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the United States 
(notably Ocean Grove, N * J , auditorium) In 
1903 Hope-Jones came to America and built 
organ factories at Elmira, N Y, and later at 


North Tonawanda, N Y the latter of which 
was sold to the Rudolph Wuilitzer Company in 
1914 He made BulFalo his home In Septem- 
bei 1914, he committed suicide 
HOPE THEATRE, The A sixteenth-cen- 
tury bear garden, on the Bankside, Southw'aik, 
London, which was changed into a playhouse m 
1581 It was lestored to its fuimer use at the 
Restoration, but towards the end of the seven- 
teenth eenturv gradually lost its popularity 
HOPPEN, hop'fcn, HA^-s vox (1S35-1904) 

A German novelist and poet, born and educated 
at Munich, where he was associated with the 
Munich school of poets, especially with Geibel 
In 1866 he moved to Berlin, where he devoted 
himself to literature, hav ing already contrib- 
uted to the Hxiyiclienei Dichteihuch (1862) and 
written the novel Pciegfetta (1864) Der Pm- 
sel 2Iijigs (1868), a satirical tale in verse, a 
book of essays, citft agen tend Ennnemngen 
(1876) , a volume entitled Theater (1889) , the 
plajs Asclienhi odel in BoJimen (1870) In der 
Mail (1889), the Neiies Theater (1892-93), 
the tiagedy (lottin der Terminft (1892) , the 
drama Belga (1892) and the comedy Ls hat ^o 
solferi sein (1803), comprise his best dramatic 
and miscellaneous work The remainder of his 
Willing'S include a score of novels and collec- 
tions of stories — in which he did liis best work 
— of which the following may be mentioned 
Terd&rben ffu Pans {2d ed, 1892), Die Heitat 
de^ Hcnn von Waldenherg (2d ed , 1884), Der 
alte PrakUkant (3d ed , 1891), Die Geschich- 
ten des Majors (3d ed, 1882), yeue Oeschieh- 
ten <?C9 Majors (1890), Im Schlaf geschenkt 
(4th ed, 1806), Zehn oder elf (1901), and 
GoWiard Ltngens Fahrt nach dem Gluck 
(1902) Consult Muncker, in W ester manns 
MonatscheftCi vml lix (Brunswick, 1886), and 
P Lindau, Gesammelte A.ufsat!se (Berlin, 1880). 

HOP PLY See Hop LorsE 

HOP HORN^'BEAM. See Horxbeam: 

HOPHTHALlJdOS See Haug J C F 

HOPI, ho^pe, or ISilOKI, mrYke An interest- 
ing Pueblo tribe of Shoshonean stock, occupying 
seven villages upon three mesas in north cen- 
tral Arizona and numbering about 1900, includ- 
ing those of Tewa or Hano The principal vil- 
lages are Walpi and Oraibi In many respects 
the Hopi may be considered the most interesting 
of Pueblo tribes They are all mesa dwellers, 
and their villages, situated hundreds of feet 
above the surrounding desert, are only to be 
reached by steep, adventurous trails They 
hold fast to then old aboriginal culture, which 
is of the typical Pueblo character, but better 
preserved than that along the Rio Grande 
Their ceremonials are elaborately conducted, 
particularly those of the " new fire” and the 
various ‘“'katcina,” or ‘ masked dances,” also 
the celebrated snake dance in which the per- 
formers carry living rattlesnakes in their 
mouths as they dance They are industrious 
farmers and have always in their granaries 
abundant stores of corn, beans, and pumpkins 
They also weave baskets and blankets and are 
skillful potters and wood carvers (See Col- 
ored Plates m articles Basket and Blanket ) 
The clan system is rigid and highly developed 
among them According to explicit traditions, 
the ancestors of these tribes were builders of 
many of the ancient ruins m the surrounding 
region The people of the small village of Hano 
are of different language, originally being emi- 
grants from a Tanoan pueblo in the Rio Grande 
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valley who left their eastern home shortly 
before 1700 Consult* B I Gilman, ffopt Bongs 
(New Yoik, 1908) , numerous articles in J.n- 
nual Repo}ts of Bureau of Ethnology, Washing- 
ton, and Aniliropological Puhhcations of Field 
Museurn, Chicago See Snake Dance 

HOP IM’SECTS. Tile most destructive in- 
sect enemy of the hop crop is the hop aphis 
Other species are of less importance, but they 
sometimes do considerable damage to the plant 
The hop grub or hop-plant borer {Gortyna im- 
mants) is the larva of a noctuid moth which 
lays its eggs in the early part of the season 
upon the young shoots of the plant The young 
caterpillars, which are slender and greenish in 
color spotted wuth black, bore into the vine 
just below the tip and remain at this point foi 
some time The head turns downward and 
stops growing. Such vines are called muffled 
heads 01 stag vines, and sometimes bullheads, 
the caterpillar at this time being called tip 
■worm A little later it drops to the ground and 
enters the stem at the surface of the ground. It 
IS then called the eoUar worm, changing to a 
white color with black spots About the end 
of July it becomes full-grown and transforms 
to pupa near the roots of the plant The moth 
issues in the fall or in the spring 

A number of difierent caterpillars feed upon 
the foliage The hop- vine snout moth (Bypena 
humuh} is one of the principal forms The 
larvae of two butterflies {Polygonta inter roga- 
tioms and Polygonia comma) feed quite abun- 
dantly upon this plant and are knowm to hop 
growers as hop merchants, from the gold and 
silver markings upon the chrysalids The zebra 
caterpillar (larva of Mamestra piota), the 
common wmolly-bear caterpillar (larva of Bpilo- 
soma mrgtmca), and the saddle-back caterpillar 
(larva of Empreiia stimidea) are the remain- 
ing principal species One of the leaf hoppers 
(Tetttgoma confliienta) causes more or less 
damage to the foliage, and the striped flea 
beetle {Phyllotreta vittata) also damages the 
leaves, while the so-called red spider or spin- 
ning mite {Tetranyehus tel anus) often causes 
the leaves to turn yellow. The best remedy for 
all of these insects consists in spraying at the 
proper time, using an arsenical spray for the 
caterpillars and the flea beetle, a kerosene emul- 
sion for the leaf hoppers, and a sulphur wash 
for the spinning mite (Consult L. 0 Howard, 
‘‘Pests of the Hop Crop,” in The Sop Industry 
(New York, 1898). See Hop Louse 

HOPKEH, hej/kSn, Andeks Johan, Count 
VON (1712-89) A Swedish statesman He 
became a leader of the Hat party, obtained a 
seat in the national Diet, and was one of the 
two commissioners who negotiated with Russia 
m 1741-42. In 1746 he became a senator and 
in 1751 accepted the premiership of Sweden 
He lost his ofiices m the political turmoil of 
1761, but in the following year was made 
Count, and in 1772 reentered the Senate He 
is author of several biographies Carl Silfver- 
stolpe published a selection of his writings 
under the title Grefve Sophens Bknfter (2 vols, 
1890-93). 

HOP'KIHS, Axbebx (1807-72) An Ameri- 
can scientist, brother of Mark Hopkins In 
1826 he graduated from Williams College, where 
subsequently he was tutor ( 1827-29), and pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural philosophy 
(1829-38), of natuial philosophy and astronomy 
(1838-68), and of astronomy (1868-72). He 


had chaige of a scientific expedition to Nova 
Scotia in 1835, and two years latei he directed 
the buildmg of an astronomical obsenatoiy at 
Williams 

HOPKINS, Cyeil Geokge (1SG6- ) An 

American chemist and agronomist, boin near 
Chatfield, Minn He was educated at the South 
Dakota Agricultuial College (BS, 1890), at 
Cornell Univeisity {MS, 1804, PhD, 1898), 
and at Gottingen (1899-1900) After filling 
several less impoitant positions he was chemist 
at the Univeisit\ of Illinois Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station from 1894 to 1000, thereafter 
professor of agronomy and chief in agronomy 
and chemistry, and after 1903 vice director He 
invented Hopkins's condenser and Hopkins's dis- 
tilling tube He was president of the Associa- 
tion of Official Agiicultural Chemists for the 
year 1905-06 His publications include, besides 
bulletins and articles Boil Fertility and Per- 
inanent Agncidture (1910), The Btory of the 
Bod (1911), The Farm that wonH Wear out 
(1913) 

HOPKINS, Edwabd (1600-57) A Colonial 
Governor of Connecticut, born at Shrewsbury, 
England After being a tradesman in London 
for a few years, he came to Boston in 1637 and 
settled at Hartford He was chosen Governor 
of the Colony of Connecticut several times dui- 
mg the period 1640-54 After that he lived m 
London He assisted in forming the Union of 
the New England Colonies in 1643 He left 
flOOO to support giammar schools in Hartfoid 
and New Haven With the sum of £500 left for 
‘"public ends,” Harvard College, to which it 
4 was turned over, bought a township fropi the 
“praying Indians” and named it Hopkinton 

HOPKINS, Edwakd Washbubn (1857- ). 

An American Sanskrit scholai and philologist, 
bom at Northampton, Mass He graduated at 
Columbia College in 1878 and after studying 
m Germany was professor of Greek, Sanskrit, 
and comparative philology at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, from 1885 to 1895 In the 
latter year he was called to Yale University 
as professor of comparative philology and San- 
skrit, to fill the chair left vacant by the death 
of I^itney. He wrote several important books 
connected with India. Mutual Relations of the 
Four Castes according to the Mcmavadharma- 
castram (1881) , The Ordinances of Manu, trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit (1884), Religions of 
India (1895) , The Great Epic of India (1901) , 
India Old and 'Nero (1901) , and numeious con- 
tributions to the Journal of the American Orien- 
tal Society and- other periodical publications. 

HOPKINS, Esek (1718-1802) An Ameii- 
can naval officer, born in Scituate, R* I In the 
Revolutionary War he was at first a brigadier 
general m the army, but in 1775 Congress com- 
missioned him commander in chief of the new 
American navy Washington officially addiessed 
bun as admiral He went to sea in February, 
1776, with four ships and three sloops, and 
took the forts at New Providence, with all the 
guns, ammunition, and stores On his return 
he seized a British schooner and a bomb bug 
His later operations were less fortunate, and in 
January, 1777, he was dismissed from the serv- 
ice because he let the Glasgow get away from 
him and failed to appear before Congress when 
so ordered He was afterward prominent in 
Rhode Island political affairs, for many years 
as a member of the General Assembly Consult 
Field, E$eh Sophins^ Covimander-vn-Ohief of the 
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Continental iVan/ diutng the American Reiolu' 
tio7i, 177 5-7 B ( Pro\ idence, 1S98) 

HOFKIWrS, Ezekiel (1634-90) Bishop of 
Londonderiy* He was born at jPmne, Devon* 
shiie, Dec 3, 1634 His early education was 
conducted under Preebyterian and independ- 
ent inlluences He graduated BA* at O\foid 
(1653) and became chaplain of Magdalen College 
(1656) In 1662 he confoimed and was pre* 
seated to the linng of St Mary Woolnoth in 
London When the great plague bioke out m 
the capital (1666), Hopkins withdiew to Exeter, 
where he obtained the living of St Mary’s 
When Lord Bobartes was made Lord Lieutenant 
of Ii eland (1669), Hopkins %vent with him to 
Dublin and tluough his influence obtained the 
deaneiy of Baphoe (1070) and m 1671 the 
bishopric of Raphoe In 1681 he was made 
Bishop of Londonderiy’- In the course of the 
siege of the town by the Irish adherents of 
James II, in 1689, Hopkins withdrew fiom the 
town and retired first to Raphoe and afterward 
to London, where he was made rector of St 
Maiv, Aldermanbury (1689), This charge he 
held until hia death, June 19, 1690 His works, 
which have been fiequently republished, com- 
prise Set mens , Expositions of the Decalogue 
and the Loid^s Piagei , and elaborate discourses 
on Regeneration and The Vanity of the Tfmld 
The best edition of his collected works is by 
Pratt (4 vols , London, 1809). 

HOPKINS, Henry (1837-1908) An Ameri- 
can Congregational eleigyraan and college presi- 
dent, son of Mark Hopkins He was born at 
Wiliiamatown, Mass, ^aduated from Williams 
College in 1858, and studied at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary m 1859-60 He entered the Con- 
giegational mimstr-v in 1861 and served as an 
army chaplain at Alexandria, Va, in 1861-64. 
Thei ©after he held pastorates at Westfield, Mass , 
m 1S66-T0, and at Kansas City, Mo , until 1902, 
when he was chosen president of Williams Col- 
lege This office he held until shortly before his 
death 

HOPKINS, John Castell (1864- ). A 

Canadian editor and author He was born 
of English parentage in Dyersvilie, Iowa, and 
was educated at BowmanviUe, Ontario, whither 
his family had removed For some years he was 
a banker m Toronto, then he was a member of 
tiie editorial staff of the Toronto Daily Empire, 
and later he devoted himself to political writ- 
ing for reviews and magazines, on phases of 
(Canadian pi ogress and Biitisli imperialism, and 
to biographical work and the compiling and 
editing of works of reference He edited Can- 
ada an Encyclopcedta of the Country (6 vols, 
1897-1900) and in 1902 founded and became the 
editor of The Canadian Annual Revieio of Publto 
Affairs In 1914 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Greogiaphical Society In addition to the 
works already mentioned he published Life and 
Work of Sir John Thompson (1895) , Life and 
Work of Mr. Gladstone (1895) ; The Story of the 
Dominion (1899), History of South Africa 
(1900), Life of King Edward Til (1910), 
French Canada and the St Lawrence (1913), 
and other works 

HOPKINS, John Hbistby (1792-1868). A 
Protestant Episcopal bishop. He was born in 
Dublin, Ireland, Jan 30, 1792, came to the 
United States in 1801, and became an iron manu- 
facturer m Pennsylvania, The War of 1812 
having proved disastrous to the business, he 
atudiS. law, and began practice m Pittsburgh, 


but in 1S23 he entered the ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal elmreh, in response to the 
call of the chinch in which he was vestryman 
In 1831 he accepted the charge of Trinity 
Church, Boston, and the next jear was chosen 
Bishop of Vermont, taking aKo the leetorsliip 
of a church m Buihngton* He took great in- 
teiest in education and made heavy pecuniary 
saeiifiees for its promotion After 1856 he de- 
v'oted his whole time to the care of the diocese 
He was a prolific writer, leaving nearly 20 pub- 
lished works, among which aie Christianity 
Vindicated (1833), The Pnmitue Creed Ex- 
amined and Explained (1814), The NoicHies 
ithieh Distuth our Peace (1844) Histoiy of the 
Confessional (1850), The American Citncn 
His Rights and Duties (1857), A Scriptural, 
Ecclesiastical, and Htsioiical View of Slavery 
(1864) He was pi eminent in the Lambeth 
Conference in London m 1867 He died at Rock 
Point, Vt, Jan 9, 1868 Consult his biogiaphy 
by his son John Henry (New York, 1873). 

HOPKINS, Johns (1795-1873) An Ameri- 
can financier and philanthropist He was born 
of Quaker parentage in Anne Arundel Co , Md , 
wheie he li\ed on a farm until he was IT, when 
he went to Baltiraoie and woiked for a time in 
his uncle's grocery Afteiward he became a 
mei chant, wuth wude connections m Mainland, 
Virginia, and North Caiolina His credit and 
counsel were highly valued in financial and 
mercantile affairs, and he became one of the 
leading financial men in Baltimore His serv- 
ices to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad weie 
of gieat value Towards the end of his life, 
having no children, he determined to devote his 
fortune to the seiviee of the public Accord- 
ingly he founded and endow^ed two gieat insti- 
tutions w^hich perpetuate his name — Johns Hop- 
kins Universiiy and Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, founded m 1893, 
IS part of the university and closely allied with 
the hospital The total gift for these tw’o pur- 
poses w^as m ore than $7,000,000* 

HOPKINS, Lemuel (1750-1801), An Ameri- 
can political poet, born in Connecticut He 
practiced medicine at Litchfield and after 1784 
in Hartford, where he became allied with the 
^^Hartford Wits/' Joel Bailow, John Trumbull, 
David Humphreys, Theodore Dwight, and others, 
and with them wrote The Political Greenhouse, 
The Echo, and — ^advocating strong Federal gov- 
ernment — The Anarchtad (republished at Hait- 
ford, 1861) Hopkins also wrote The Hypo- 
crite’s Hope and The Victim of a Cancer 
Quack 

HOPKINS, Mark (1802-87) An American 
educator, grandnephew of the theologian Samuel 
Hopkins, and brother of the astronomer Albert 
Hopkins He was bom at Stoekbridge, Maas, 
graduated at Williams College in 1824, was 
tutor there for tw'o years, and, after studying 
medicine and practicing for a short time m New 
York, became professoi of moral philosophy in 
Williams in 1830 and president of the institu- 
tion in 1836 He resigned this position in 1872, 
but remained pastor of the college church and 
incumbent of the chair of moral philosophy In 
1857 he had become president of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions Undoubtedly one 
of the greatest of American educators of his 
day, Hopkins did much to build up the prestige 
of Williams College and much more to develop 
the individual student. He was a powerful 
preacher and a successful lecturer He pub- 
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Iished The Influence of the Gospel in Libe^ah:^- 
%ng the Mind (1831) , The Connejcion between 
Taste and Moials (1841) Ins Lo\'\ell Lectures, 
The Eiidences of Cliyistianity (3d ed, 1875), 
Miscellaneous Essays and Eeiiews (1847), a 
second senes of Lowell Lectuies, Motal Science 
(1802) . The Law of Lohc and Loie as a Law 
(last ed, 1881) ; An Outline Study of Man (last 
ed, 1893) , Stiength and Beauty (1874, in 1884 
under the title Teachings and Counsels) , The 
Scnpiioal Idea of Man (1883) 

HOPKINS, Samxtcl (1721-1803) An Amer- 
ican clergyman and founder of the Hopkinsian 
theology ^ He "vvas born at Wateibury, Conn , 
Sept 17, 1721 Having giaduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1741, he studied theology with Jonathan 
Ed^vards m Noithampton, Mass, and from 1743 
to 1769 %\as pastor of Housatonic, now called 
Great Barrington, Mass He then lemoved to 
Newport, where he died Bee 20, 1803 Hia 
writings consist of a liie of Jonathan Edwards, 
sermons, addresses, a work on the millennium, 
and a system of theology, republished in Boston, 
1852 *He was lemaikable for hia simplicity, 
earnestness, and persevering industry He held 
most of the Calvmistic doctrines, even in their 
most extreme form, but entirely rejected the 
doctrine of imputation, both the imputation of 
Adam's sin and of Christ's righteousness The 
fundamental doctrine of the Hopkinsian system, 
based on Edwaids* theoiy of viitue as *'love to 
being/* IS that all viitue and true holiness con- 
sists m disinterested benevolence, and that all 
sin IS selfishness The self-love which leads a 
man to give liis first regard even to his owm. 
eternal inteiests is sinful, so that one ought to 
be willing '"to be damned for the glory of God 
Consult his collected writings with memoir by 
E A Park (Boston, 1852), and Poster, History 
of yew England Theology (Chicago, 1907). 

HOPKINS, Stephen (1707-85). A Colonial 
Goi ernor of Rhode Island and one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence He was 
born in Pro^■ldence, R I , and was descended 
from an old English family, his great-grand- 
father, Thomas Hopkms, ha\ing settled in Provi- 
dence about 1638. Stephen’s early life was 
spent on a faim, and he had little opportunity 
to gam an education, though under the tutelage 
of his grandfather and uncle he learned suivey- 
ing and later bioadened his intellectual horizon 
by evtensii-e reading In 1732 he began his ac- 
tive participation m public aftaus by becoming 
clerk of the newly constituted township of 
Scituate, a position* which he continued to hold 
for 10 years Piom 1732 to 1738 (excepting 
the yeai 1734) he was a representative from 
Seituate to the General Assembly, and upon 
being returned in 1741 he was chosen Speaker 
He became a justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas in 1736 and was appointed its clerk in 
1741 Six years later he was made assistant 
justice of the Supenoi Gouit at Newport and 
in 1701 Chief Justice He was one of the Rhode 
Island delegates to the Albany Convention of 
1754 and was a member of the committee which 
waB appointed to draw up a * plan of union ” 
(See Atbant Convention ) In 1765 he was 
elected Governor of Rhode Island and was eight 
times rejected, serving almost continuously 
until 1768, when he withdiew finally from the 
gubernatorial contest Meanwhile he had ac- 
quired large shipping and commercial interests, 
and in 1764, m answer to the pioposal of Par- 
liament to tax the Colonies, he sent to the As- 


sembly a forceful tract, The Eighth of Colonies 
Evamincdf winch was forthwith published in 
Rhode Island and reprinted in nearly every 
other continental English colony After acting 
as chan man oi several Colonial commiitees, he 
was a member of the Geneial Assembly fiom 
3 770 to 1775 In 1772, when the commander of 
the Gaspee was by arbitrary measures invoking 
that hostility which expiessed itself in the 
burning of the schooner, Hopkins, as Chief Jus- 
tice of the Superior Court, held "'that no com- 
mander of any vessel has a right to use any 
authority m the body of the Colony, without 
pieviously applying to the Go\eiiioi, and show- 
ing his w^arrant for so doing”, and when it was 
proposed to send to England for trial persona 
charged with the burning, he declared that he 
wmiild neither appiehend by his own older noi 
suffer any executi\e offieeis in the Colony to do 
so foi that purpose In 1774 Hopkins framed a 
bill to prohibit the impoitation of slaves and 
from 1774 to 1780 was one of Rhode Island’s 
1 epiesentatnes in the Continental Congiess, 
being one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776 He wa^ also a member 
of the Rhode Island Council of War and a dele- 
gate to numerous New England conventions 
He died in Pi evidence, July 13, 1785 He wrote 
A Tiue Hep} esentatioti of the Plan Foimed at 
Albany for Uniting all the British Eorth Awciv 
can Colomes (1755) and An- Eistoncal Account 
of the Planting and Groiith of Providence (orig- 
inally published in the Providence Gazette in 
1762 and 1765), which, though a fragment, is of 
considerable value It has been republished in 
the Collections of the Massachusetts Histonoal 
Society, vol ix (2d senes, Boston, 1822), and in 
the Collections of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society, vol vii (Providence, 1886) Consult 
Foster, Stephen Hopkins, a Rhode Island States- 
man (ib, 1884, forming nos 19 and 20 of the 
Rhode Island Historical Tracts) 

HOPKINS, William (1793-1886). An Eng- 
lish geologist and mathematician, bom at 
Kingston-on-Soar, Nottinghamshire Graduat- 
ing BA in 1827 and MA in 1830 from St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, he early distin- 
guished himself as a teacher of mathematics 
After 1833 he devoted much time to the appli- 
cation of mathematics to physical geology, as in 
the motion of glaciers, transport of erratic 
blocks, and in earth movements producing faults 
and fissures. In 1850 he received the Wollas- 
ton medal He served as president of the Geo- 
logical Society m 1851 and of the British Aa- 
aociation foi the Advancement of Science in 
1853 He published Elements of Trigonometry 
(1833) and various important papers on 
geology 

HOPKINS, William John (1863- ) An 

American author He was born at Bedford, 
Mass , and w^aa educated at the Friends* Acad- 
emy, at Harvard University, and at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology He early pub- 
lished Telephone Lines and their Properties 
(1893) and Preparatory Physics (1894), but 
he came to be known as a writer of stories 
His books include The Sandman Senes (4 vols , 
1902-08), The Airship Dragonfly (1906), The 
Glammer (1906), Old Harbor (1909), The 
Meddlings of Eve (1910); The Indian Booh 
(1911); Concerning Sally (1912), Burbury 
Sioke (1914), The Doers (1914) 

HOPKINSIANISM See Hopkins, Samuel 

HOP^KINSON, Feancis (1737-91). An 
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Anieiican politician, jmist, and miscellaneous 
t\ritcr, bom m Philadelphia, Pa He is best 
remembered for bis Battle of the Kegs (1778), 
a humoious ballad based on an incident m the 
Hevolutionaiy War He was educated at the 
College of Pliiladelpliia, admitted to the bar in 
1761, and a few years later he spent a tear m 
England, tthere his cousin was then Bishop of 
\torcester Eetuining to Philadelphia, he prac- 
ticed Utv, was actite m learned societies, de- 
clared his republican sympathies, and, hating 
removed to Netv Jeisey, was made dtdegate to 
the Continental Congiess (1776) He took part 
in drafting the Ai tides of Confederation and 
signed the Declaration of Independence He 
held various offices under the Federal gotein- 
ment, was Judge of Admiralty for Pennstlvania 
(1779-89), suffeied an impeachment which 
failed, and was district judge there (1790-91) 
Hopkinson was a man of exceptionally varied 
accomplishments He composed music for his 
facile songs, painted, was a dilettante in popu- 
lar science, a humorist, and a political pampli- 
leteei IIis works weie collected in tliiee vol- 
umes (Philadelphia, 1792). Besides the Battle 
of the Kegs, hxs most populai pioduction was a 
short piose allegory of the relations between 
the Colonies and the mothei country, entitled A 
Pretty Btoiy (1774) He was father of Joseph 
Hopkinson ( q v ) Consult A R Marble, Her- 

alds of A7neiiean Liteiature (Chicago, 1907) 

HOPKIHSOH, John (1S49-9S) An English 
physicist and eleetiical engineer He was born 
at Manchester, England, and received his edu- 
cation at Owens College, Manchester, and at 
Tiinity College, Cambiidge, where he graduated 
with honors m 1871 and was appointed fellow 
and tutoi. Comonencing practical engineering, 
he soon became interested m electrical engineer- 
ing and was led to many impoitant investiga- 
tions He w^as made a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London m 1878, and in 1890 was 
awarded by it a royal medal for researches m 
electricity and magnetism He was at the time 
of his death a member of the Councils of the 
Institutes of CimI and Mechanical Engineers 
and piofessor of electrical engineering in King’s 
College, London Among his most important 
reseaiches aie those m which he sliow^ed the 
effect of temperature upon the magnetic prop- 
erties of various metals He was an authority 
in the theory and practice of dynamo-electric 
maciimery and discovered the method of employ- 
ing the so-called '"characteristic cuive” in dis- 
cussing such problems Uiis curve is obtained 
by taking the electromotive forces as ordinates 
and the current as abscissas and serves for the 
dynamo the same purpose as the indicative dia- 
gram in the ease of the steam engine. He was 
the author of Dynaiiiw JElectrieitg (1884), 
Original Papers m Dynamo Machinery and Al- 
lied Buhjects (1893), and many papeis on vari- 
ous electrical and engineering subjects, which, 
with a memoir by his son, were collected and 
published in 1901. With one son and two daugh- 
ters he was killed in an accident while climbing 
the Alps 

HOPKIHSOH, Joseph (1770-1842). An 
American jurist, born in Pluladelphia, Pa He 
graduated at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1786 and in 1791 began the practice of law at 
Easton, Pa, but soon removed to Philadelphia, 
where he rose to the front rank in his pro- 
fession. He was the leading counsel in the 
famous suit of Rush v Cobbett in 1799 and de- 


fended Judge Cha^e in ins impea<‘hment beiore 
the Senate in 1800 From 1815 to 1819 he 
seived a'» a Fedeialist Repiesentative in Con- 
gress, where lie distinguished himself in the 
debates on the tariff and the Seminole War and 
strongly opposed the recliaiteimg of the United 
States Bank In 1828 he was appointed by 
Piesident Adams a district judge, an office which 
he held until his death For se\eial yeais he 
was president of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Erne Alts and vice president of the Ameiican 
Philosophical Society, to each of which he con- 
tiibuted many papeis of interest In 1837 he 
was a niembei of tiie Pennsch 01114 Constitu- 
tional Convention and served as eliairman of 
his Judiciary Committee His legal essays and 
decisions w'eie long accepted as author it ative , 
but he will be longest icmmibeied for liis 
national song, "Hail Columbia/’ written in 
1798, which attained immediate populai ity and 
did much to fortify waveiing patiiotism 

HOP^KIHSVILLE. A city and the county 
seat of Christian Co , Kj , 71 miles northw^est 
of Kashv die, Tenn , on the Louisville and Xash- 
ville, the Tennessee Central, and the Illinois 
Cential railioads (Map Kentucky, 0 6) It is 
the seat of McLean College, Bethel Female Col- 
lege (Baptist), founded in 1854, and of the 
Western Kentucky Asylum for the Insane, and 
contains a Carnegie libraiy, Odd Fellows Home, 
Peace and Latham parks, and a fine post office, 
city hall, and courthouse buildings The city 
IS engaged piincipally in tobacco manufacture 
and trade, but has a consideiable business also 
m dour, wheat, corn, hay, daily products, and 
live stock Hopkinsville was settled in 1797, 
incorporated in 1798, and adopted the commis- 
sion form of government m 1914 Pop, 1900, 
7280, 1910, 9419, 1914 (U R est), 10,328 
HOP'LOPHO'HETJS (Keo-Lat, from Gk 
oVXa, hopla, arms -p tpovios, pkonios, murder- 
ous) A Miocene fossil cat, found in the White 
River formation of Colorado, Wyoming, and the 
Dakotas See Sabre-Toothed Tiger 
HOP LOUSE. A very destructive aphid or 
plant louse (Phorodmi humuli) , found, commonly 
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on the hop plant and called in England hop fly 
In certain years this insect causes an almost 
total loss of the hop crop m parts of England 
and Hew York and a numbei of years ago forced 
the abandonment of tins industiy in Wisconsin 
About 1890 it made its first appearance in the 
)States of Oregon and Washington and has since 
done great damage The winter eggs aie laid on 
plum trees m the neighborhood of the hopyards 
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These eggs hatch in tlie spring at the time when 
the buds are about to burst, and three genera- 




HOP IJELJUP, WITH lice; NA'TTJHAt. SIZE. 

tions of wingless, parthenogenetic females are 
born upon the plum trees. Then a fourth gen- 


Tlie tenth or eleventh generation is winged, flies 
back to the plum, and gives birth to true sexual 
females which are wingless, but which mate with 
winged males which hy in from the fields. The 
winter egg is then laid once more upon the 
plum twigs. (See Alteen-ation of Geneka- 



S'OtnRTH GENEKATION; PIBST ON THE HOP. 

TIONS 5 Aphid.) The best remedy for this in- 
jurious creature is to cut do’wn all but one or 



WCNOED EETtntN MIGBANT, OR PtFplVElt. . FEMALE; SIXTH GENERATION. 


eration, consisting of winged agamic females, two of the plum trees near the hopyard and. 
makes its appearance. These females fly to the then, to destroy in May all of the lice on the 
hop fields and establish themselves there, giving one or two remaining trees by spraying with a 



WnSTGEH MALE» AT END OF SlAlMER, TER EGGS. 

birth to living young wdiich, agamic and wing- dilute kerosene-soap emulsion or a fiahi-oil soap 
less, ■ give bi3:th to individuals like themselyes. wash. See Hof Insects, 
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HOP O’ MY THUMB The diminutne heio 
of a populai faiiy tale, taken from Peirault'g 
Contes des fees, the popular sources of which 
are the classic stories of Uiygges and Polyphe- 
mus and of Theseus and Aiiadne 

HOP-'PEB., Be Wols (1858- ) An 

Ameiican comedian, bom in N’ew York City 
He first appeared on the stage in 1S78 m Out 
Boys, and he first starred in Castles in the An 
in 1890 Subsequently he played leading rules 
in Wanp (1891), Panjandrum (1893) Di t<yn~ 
tax (1894), El Capitdn (1895) in A\luch lie 
made his first appearance in London in 1899, 
The Chai1ata7i (1898), Happylcind, Mi Picl- 
itiel After 1900 he took pait in revnals of 
TTang and Panjandrum, appealed in the title 
rule of The Pied Pipe} (1908), toured and 
played in New York in A Matinee Idol (1909- 
10) Foi se\Lial \ears ho starred in liih o\yn 
company Later he joined the Gilbert and Sulli- 
yan Opeia Company, wdiich from 1911 to 1913 
was responsible foi a notable leMval of Pina- 
foie. Patience, The Mikado The Pirates of 
Pensiance, lolanthe, and Milloeker’s The Beggar 
Student Of this company, winch included many 
“stars,” Hopper was perhaps the leading figuie 
In such parts as those of Dick Beadeye and 
Ko-Ho his ability to realize the comic possibili- 
ties approached genius 

HOPPEB, Isaac Tatem (1771-1852). An 
American philanthropist, prominent in the anti- 
slavery movement He was bom in Deptford 
Township, Gloucester Co, New Jersey, Bee 3, 
1771 At 16 years of age he was apprenticed to 
an uncle m Philadelphia to learn the trade of a 
tailor In early manhood he became an actwe 
and leading member of the Pennsylvania Aboli- 
tion Society, founded by Fiankhn, Rush, and 
others, and was also an overseer of a school for 
colored children, secretary of a society for the 
employment of the poor, inspector of a prison, 
guardian of abused apprentices, and a friend 
of the insane He belonged to the Society of 
Friends, and in the division which occurred in 
1827-28 he acted with those who were called 
Hieksites, influenced much, no doubt, by his 
great regard and admiration for Elias Hicks as 
an earnest antislaveiy preacher, in 1829 he 
went to New York to take charge of the book- 
store opened by the Hicksite Friends His activ- 
ity in opposition to slavery exposed him to much 
abuse and even imperiled his life, but this did 
not m the least abate his zeal In 1841 he gave 
up the charge of the bookstore and was ap- 
pointed treasurer and office agent of the Ameri- 
can Antislavery Society, and so continued until 
1845, "when he became the filrst agent of the 
New Yoik Prison Association Declining years 
and ill health compelled his resignation in 
February, 1852 He died in New York, May 7, 
1852. Consult his life by L M Child (New 
York, 1881) 

HOBPEB, Nosa (Mbs W H CHESSory) 
(1871-1906) An Irish poet of that group of 
Irish writers who collectively constituted the 
movement known as the Irish Literary Revival 
(See Irish LiTEEATtiRE, tn English ) Her Bal- 
lads in Prose (1894) made an immediate im- 
pression Her verse is cliaracteiized by the 
delicacy of sentiment, grace, wistfulness, and 
intensity which belong to the Celtic tempera- 
ment She published in addition to the book 
named, Under Quichen Boughs (1896), Songs 
of the Morning (1900), and Eather Felixes 
Ghromoles (1907) Beleoted Poems (1906) con- 


tains, besides her lerses an introduction bj 
F M Huelier and a biogiaphieal note bj her 
Im-aband, \V H Cliesson, who edits the book 
HOPPE-SEYLEB, hop‘'pt-/iaer, Felix (1825- 
95) A Guman plnsiologi^t and chemist, born 
at Fieyburg-on-the-Unstrut and educated at 
Halle, Leipzig, Berlin, Pi ague, and Vienna in 
medicine and natuial history After five yeais 
as assiAdut to Viichow and director of the 
chemical laboiatoiv of the Beilm Pathological 
Institute, he became piofessoi oi applied ehomis 
tiv at Tubingen (ISGlj and (1872) ot physio 
logical chemistrv at Stia^sburg He wiote 
Ilandbuch da physiologtsch- und pathologisrh 
chemischen Analyse (7th ed , 1902) , Medizim^ch 
ehemiseke Unteisuchunaen (1806-71), Physi^ 
ologiscke Cliemie (1877-81) Consult Baumann 
and Ivossel, Zut Etinncmng an Velix Hoppe 
Seyler (Stiassburg, 1895) 

HOP^IIST, AuGUSxrs (1828-90) An Amen 
can book illustiatoi, boiii in Providence, R I 
He graduated at Brown Unneisitv m 1848 and 
was admitted to the bar, hut soon gave up the 
law and went abroad to study art Upon his 
return he devoted himself to drawing on wood 
and to the illustiation of books, in wdiich he was 
buccessful His pictuies in yotJnng to Wear 
(1857), Potiphar Papers (1853), and The Auto- 
oat of the Breakfast Table are widely knowm 
He published seveial Tolimies of sketches and 
novels, among the latter Recollections of Auton 
House (1881) and Man ted for Pun (isfe) 
HOPPIN, Jaiies Masox (1820-1906) An 
American educatoi and wntei He w'as born at 
Pro\idence, R I , graduated at Yale in 1840, 
at Harvard Law School in 1842, and at Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1845, studied for some 
time abroad, and was pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church at Salem, Mass , fiom 1860 to 
1859 From 1861 to 1879 he was professor of 
homiletics at Yale, where he was also professor 
of the history of art from 1879 to 1899, when 
he became piofessoi emeritus Among lus publi- 
cations are Old England Its Aft, Seenety, and 
People f 1867 ) The Oifice and Work of the 
Christian Ministiy (1869) Life of Real -Ad- 
miral Andreis Hull Foote (1874), The Early 
Renaissance and Other Essays on Art Subjects 
(1892), Greek Art on Greek Soil (1897); The 
Reading of Shakespeare (1904) 

HOPP^TSTEB, JOHV (1758-lSlO) An English 
portrait painter He was born in London, April 
4, 1758 His mother was one of the German 
court attendants Her husband is said to have 
accompanied George II to England as physician 
to the household and as such to have lived at 
St James’s At any rate, young Hoppner was 
brought up there, was a choir boy in the Chapel 
Royal, and was given an annuity by George III 
in 1775 to enable him to study at the Royal 
Academy It w^as geneially believed that "he 
was the natural son of the King Hoppner s 
marriage to an American girl, Miss Phoebe 
Wright, in 1781, is said to have cost him the 
King’s favor and to have been the cause of his 
receiving notice to “quit his apartments in 
Buckingham House, with the intimation that his 
bills would be paid up to a eertam date ” After 
losing the King’s favor he apparently ranged 
himself definitely with the Prmee of Wales on 
the side of the 'V^igs as against the Tories In 
1791 his rival Lawrence was made principal 
painter m ordinary to the King, and Hoppner 
was appointed portrait painter to the Prince of 
Wales in 1793 and elected member of the Royal 
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Academy in 1795 As a lesult of tlie Princes 
patronage, many of Hoppner's finest portraits 
are in the state rooms of St James s Palace, 
among them ‘The Prince" the “Duke and 
Duchess of York/’ “Lord Rodnev/' and “Lord 
Xelson ’’ Paintings by Hoppner in the Metro- 
poiitan Hnseuin, Yew Yoik aie “Ladj with the 
Coral Necklace” and ‘Mis Bache” (See 
Bache, Sar\h ) In the Moigan collection 
loaned to the Metropolitan Museum is one of 
Hoppner's finest pietuies, that of the three 
Qodsal children, engraied in mezzotint by J 
Young m 1790 with the title “The Setting Sun 
In the National Gallery, London, is the poi trait 
of the beautiful Countess of Qyfoid, friend of 
Lord Byron In the National Portrait Gallery, 
Londoni^ are- “Baron Colchester,” “Baron Gren- 
\ille," “William Pitt,” “William Smith ” While 
Hoppner wms a pupil and an avowed follower of 
Reynolds, he had a marked personality of his 
own, and his portraits of women and children 
are distinguished for sentiment and poetical 
warmth His portraits of men, with the eveep- 
tion of Lord Nelson and a few others, are colder 
and less intimate For many years his woik 
was neglected, but to-day the best of it stands 
lie&ide that of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
and Lawrence Those of his pictures that are 
still in good condition show that his reputation 
as a brilliant colorist w as desen ed Noteworthy 
IS his use of luminous golden browns, as m the 
portrait of the Godsal eluldren While his di aw- 
ing was seldom accuiate, he had a knack for 
modeling m paint and getting a lifelike effect 
But he was apt to flatter lus subjects by elimi,- 
nating or modifying facial blemishes, and most 
of his women have the lomantie interest that 
IS aioused by an appearance of gentle meihn- 
choly Consult J C Van Dyke, Old English 
Masters (New Yoik, 1902) , McKay and Rob- 
erts, John Hoppner^ RA (London, 1909), an 
exhaustive folio volume elaborately illustrated, 
with catalogue raisonn^, W McKay, TTorAa of 
John Hoppner (New York, 1914) 

HOP TREE {Ptelea trifohata) An Ameri- 
can shrub of the rue family, called also shrubby 
trefoil, wafer ash, and wnngspeed, which grows 
in rocky places from New York and Ontario to 
Minnesota and south waid It usually grows 
from 6 to 10 feet m height, but when well 
trimmed and cultivated sometimes attains a 
height of 30 feet or moie. The leaves are tri- 
foliate, the leaflets pointed, and dow'ny wdien 
young, the floweis, which grow m terminal 
cymes, are greenish w’hite and have a disagree- 
able odor The fruit has a broad wing which 
resembles that of the elm and is very bitter, 
but does not possess the aromatic and bitter 
principle of the hop, nevertheless, it is said to 
have been used as a substitute fox hops in mak- 
ing beer Tlie bark and root are of some repute 
m medicine When dried, the bark has a pecul- 
iar, somewhat aromatic smell and a bitter, pun- 
gent, acrid taste The bark contains an acrid, 
bitter oleoreain, starch, albumin, a yellow coloi- 
ing substance, and salts of lime, potash, and 
iron, also the alkaloid berberine, probably the 
tonic principle 

HOP-^WOOD, Sir Peai^cis Johst Stephens 
(1860- ). An English administrator. He 

was educated at Louth, w'as admitted a solicitor 
in 1882, became assistant law clerk (1885) and 
assistant solicitor (1888) to the Board of Trade, 
and, after serving a year as private secretary to 
the President of the Board of Trade, in 1893 


was made Secretaiy to the Railway Dopaitment 
He was Biitish delegate to the International 
Railway congresses ot 1895 and 1900, was sent 
on important missions to Canada and the United 
States, and sel^ed on royal commissions — on 
shipping rings, London traffic, canals, electoral 
reform, etc In 1901-07 he was Permanent Sec- 
letary of the Boaid of Trade and then Under- 
secretary of State foi the Colonies In 1911 he 
w^as named “additional civil loid” on tlie Boaid 
of Admiralty, a nonpohtical appointment in an 
attempt to reoiganize the boaid, and in 1912 
he became Privy Councilor He was knighted 
111 1901 

HOQtriAM, ho'kwi-am A citj m Chehalis 
Co , Wash , on Graj 's harbor, 90 miles by rail 
southwest of Tacoma, on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St Paul, the Noithern Pacific, and 
the Oregon-Washmgton Railroad ard Naviga- 
tion Company systems (Map Washington, 
A3) It IS surrounded by timbei lands, has a 
fine harbor, and is an important shipping point 
for lumber products, salmon, canned sea clams, 
and furs The chief industrial establishments 
are shipyards and large lumber and shingle 
mills Hoquiam has a Carnegie bbraiy and a 
fine high-school building It adopted the com- 
mission foim of goveimneiit in 1911 Pop , 1900, 
2608, 1910, 8171, 1914 (U S est ), 10,540 

HOR^ hOr A mountain where, accoidmg to 
one ti adition, Aaron ( q v ) died { Num xx 
22 ff, xxxii 38 f , Dent xxxii 50) Josephus 
(Ant, IV, 4, 7) and Eusebius (Onom , 303, 144) 
located tins mountain at Petia, noithwest of 
Wadi Musa, where a peak beais to-day the name 
of Jebel Harun (mount of Aaron) There is 
a structure on the top of the mountain wuthin 
which IS a sarcophagus coveied with black cloth 
One of the sides is partly exposed, and there is 
a Hebrew inscription in square characters on 
the marble slab. The tomb is not older than the 
Moslem possession. But the sanctuary is evi- 
dently old, and theie is no reason to doubt that 
it was ascribed to Aaion long before the time 
of Josephus Schmidt has suggested that the 
figure of Aaron vras connected with this moun- 
tain even before David’s conquest of Edom, and 
that another centre of his veneiation was 
Moserah (Jebel Madhera) in the Negeb, where 
he also is said to have died (See Aaron ) 
There is no mountain by the name of Hor in the 
Lebanon Range The Greek version shows that 
Hor in Num xxxiv 7 is simply caused by dit- 
tography Consult Schmidt, m Hih'be 7 t Journal 
(London, 1908) , id, “Kadesh Barnea,” in Jour- 
nal of Bibhoal Merature (Boston, 1900) , 
Musil, Arabia Petrcea, 1 Edom (Vienna, 1906) , 
Dalman, Petra und seme Eeihgtumer (Leipzig, 
1911). 

HORA> ho'ra, JtroN (c 1740-85) A Ruman 
patriot and national hero of Transj^lvania, 
sometimes called NtKIa Utss, Nicholas the Bear 
With Juon Kloska and George Knszan, he 
roused the people to rebellion against the Im- 
perial order for general conscription (1784) 
The uprising spread until 30,000 men had 
joined But Impel lal tioops weie hurried in 
in such numbers that the revolt failed the 
three leaders were captured, and Hora was 
killed Hora’s exploits foim the theme of popu- 
lai Ruman songs 

HORACE, 6"ras' A five-act tiagedy in veise, 
by Pierre Corneille, produced in 1640 It is 
founded on the old Roman legend of the Horatii 
and Ouriatii 
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HOBAOE, hur'as (Quintus Horatius Flac- 
cus) (G5-8 Bc) A LatiB poet, bom at 
Venusia, on tlie borders of Lucania and Apulia 
His early yeais were thus passed axnid a pic- 
turesque environment of mountain, forest, and 
stream, which made a deep impression upon his 
mind and strengthened that love of nature uhieh 
so often finds expression an has ^erse To the 
men and the rvomen of Apulia, also, he ascribes 
all the characteristic Italian (Roman) virtues 
Horace’s father vas a coactoi^ a collectoi or 
taxes or of money due for goods sold at public 
auctions, and by his thrift was successful not 
only in buying liis own freedom, but also in 
acquiring a small estate and an income which 
enabled him to give to his son the best educa- 
tion Rome itself could oifei Thither, at an 
early age, Horace went with his father, who in 
his affection and devotion to his son’s interests 
made himself the hoy’s comrade in the daily 
round of study and play and helped to form his 
son’s standards of life and conduct by his own 
shrewd comments upon men and manners It 
was natuially the mos maiorum rather than any 
abstract ideal of which the freedman pointed 
out the advantages, but the familiar talks had 
their desired effect in the rise m Horace’s mind 
of an instinctive aversion to excess of every sort, 
and trained hi^, besides, in habits of keen 
observation and pointed though kindly criticism 
It was then customary among young Romans of 
birth and means to complete their education by 
what may be called a university course in the 
schools of philosophy at Athena or in those of 
oratory at Rhodes, and so, between 18 and 20, 
Horace took up his residence at Athens, listened 
to the exposition of conflicting philosophical 
theories, and entered into the social life of his 
fellow students Purely speculative problems 
attracted him as little as they did the average 
Roman, nor had he, in fact, much relish for the 
technicalities of any philosophical system. The 
paradoxes and social eccentricities of the Stoic 
thinkers, eg, long made it difficult for him to 
do justice to the real moral elevation of their 
essential principles But he had already be- 
come profoundly interested in the practical prob- 
lem of how to order one’s life anght, and his 
stay at Athens confirmed this taste for ethical 
inquiry At this time, too, he must have come 
to know more intimately the work of Alcseus 
(q V ) , Sappho ( q v ) , Archilochus (q v ) , and 
the other Greek lyric poets who were to be hia 
models in the Epodes and the Odes 

But these peaceful and congenial pursuits 
were suddenly interrupted by the news of the 
assassination of Caesar in March, 44, and the 
subsequent arrival of Brutus in Athens to secure 
recruits for the republican cause Brutus, him- 
self a lover of letters and an eager student of 
philosophy, was received with enthusiasm and 
was so much taken with Horace’s piomise that 
the latter, despite his youth and lack both of 
family connection and of military experience, 
was made a staff officer aild ultimately served in 
the campaign of Philippi as tribunus mihtum 
That decisive defeat and the suicide of his chief 
seem to have convinced him of the futility of 
further effort in the republican cause, and he 
made his way back to Rome, where, finding that 
his father’s estate had been confiscated, he ob- 
tained employment as a clerk m the qusestor’s 
otfice. It was the darkest period of his life, 
and, as the earliest of the Epodes show, the bit- 
terness of his feeling found unrestrained ex- 


pression m the verses w'hieh, in his own words, 
povert} drove him to write But he was so 
fortunate as to win the legard of Vergil and 
Varius, who tw^o or three yeats after his return 
to Italy, introduced him to hitecenas Nine 
months after the fiist inteiview Maecenas again 
sent for the young writer and bestowed upon 
him the friendship that saved Hoi ace lor poetry 

But it was in metrical prose rather than 
imaginative poetry, as he himself viewed his 
work, that Horace first tried to gain an audi- 
ence Early training and the mood of the 
moment combined to make the choice of satire 
almost inevitable Lucilius ( q v ) , a member of 
the Scipionic circle, had for the first time in 
Latin literature used the old melange form of 
Ennius (qx' > as a \ehiclc for witty and often 
stinging eiiticism of the political and the social 
life of his tune. The range of topics was natu- 
rally exceedingly A\ide, the treatment often dra- 
matic and cast in the dialogue form, the metres 
vailed, though in the end the hexameter de- 
cidedly predominated Hie new satura (see 
Satire; was marked by at least one original 
and noteworthy featuie " This was the establish- 
ment of a personal and intimate relation be- 
tween Lucilius and his readei, so that the 
frankest revelation of the poet’s inmost feelings 
seemed yet free from egotism and consistent 
with self-respect It was thus natural that 
Horace should be strongly atti acted by Lucilius, 
though, with a mmd already much occupied 
with the niceties of phrase and cadence, he could 
not but feel that, despite all its vigor and charm, 
the work of the older poet was sadly lacking 
m artistic finish To write in the manner of 
Lucilius, but with a more perfect art, was the 
end Horace proposed to himself and achieved in 
the Satues iEermones^ "^causenes** as he calls 
them), of which the first volume, containing 
10 pieces, appeared about 35 b c The second, 
containing eight pieces, published about 29 b c , 
IS far superior in execution to the first and 
shows Horace at his best in this kind of 
writing In reading this volume we are listen- 
ing to an accomplished man of the world, in- 
timately acquamted with human nature, whose 
whims and weaknesses he , probes with de- 
lightful humor He is exceedingly fond of 
the weapon of irony, which he uses against 
himself quite as often as against others, and 
every page reflects his sunny nature, genuinely 
tolerant and charitable These ‘‘talks,” however 
light in their touch, have yet a definite and 
serious purpose It is the art of living that is 
ever under discussion, and, as he studied others, 
so also Horace studied most minutely the nature 
best known to him (his own), so that one of 
the special charms of the Eatires is the presence 
of this constant self-analysis Of egotism in the 
sense of vanity or selfishness Horace was of all 
men the most devoid , but he was nevertheless a 
watchful and ever interested observer of the 
motions of his own mind He saw himself as 
he saw everything else (to borrow the words of 
Mr Andrew Lang), with the lucidity of genius, 
and loved to put himself on terms of confidence 
with his readers 

One notices already in the Satires an attitude 
of mind that became characteristic and was 
later both to limit his range and to widen his 
appeal as a lyric poet He takes counsel of his 
head rather than of his heart and distrusts en- 
thusiasm, especially about ideas, as if warmth 
of feeling, not held carefully in check by reason, 
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rendered impossible that equipoise through ’which 
alone one may hope to see thinsrs as they really 
are This is true of even his friendships, where 
he 13 tenderness and loyalty itself But this 
studied moderation of thought and utteiance is 
the fruit of experience and self-disciphne His 
earliest attempts in lyric verse show all the 
ardent temper of youth and are marked by an 
exuberance of phrase xn striking contiast with 
the wonderful compression of his latei work. 
In these as he called them, published 

about 30 B G , Archilochus < q v ) is his model, 
though not more than half of the 17 poems 
that Horace deemed worthy of presen ation 
show the personal animosity associated with 
the name of the Greek poet With one excep- 
tion, the seventeenth, they are written in coup- 
lets, the second verse of which forms a refrain 
{epodxis^ eTTwSos) to the first, and thus they came 
m time to be known as Epodes (See Epode ) 
Immatuie as they aie as a whole, and interesting 
chiefly as the first lyric essays of the Horace of 
the Odes, three certainly reveal poetical power 
of no mean order — ^the idyllic second, with its 
sudden turn to satire at the close, the fifth, with 
its extraordinary picture of the sorceress Ca- 
mdia, and the sixteenth, with its passionate. ap- 
peal to his countiymen to forego civil strife. 

Shortly after the appearance of the first book 
of the Satires, Mreceiias presented Horace with 
a small farm among the Sabine hills, m the 
valley through which the cool Digentia flows 
south to join the Amo near the market town of 
Vana, the modern Vico-Varo Perhaps no gift 
ever exercised a more important influence upon 
a man's career It was not merely that he was 
thus enabled to devote himself wholly to his art 
without thought of pecuniary return The farm 
was his arx, his sure retreat from the fatigues 
and distractions of the great world. The peace 
of nature, loved since the days of Venusia, 
entered into and possessed his soul, and the pure 
air — ^it was about 2000 feet above the sea — 
renewed his physical strength, of which, as the 
years passed, he had to take increasing care 
He has immortalized the farm and, indeed, the 
whole valley in his affectionate praise One 
may doubt "whether he could have been happy 
without active participation in the brilliant life 
of the capital, but much of what is truest and 
best in the inspiration of the Odes and the 
Epistles IS due to the many quiet days spent 
with his books tn Sahims Excavations made 
in 1912-13 have settled, Italian archjEologista 
claim, the site of this Sabine farm The results 
of these excavations have not yet, however, been 
officially and fully set forth to the world, for 
partial accounts, subject to correction later by 
the official publication, consult Haight, The 
Classtoal Weekly, vii, 85-86 (Hew York, 1914). 

The 88 lyrics that are comprised m the first 
three books of the Odes were undoubtedly pri- 
vately circulated among his friends previous to 
their final collectioii and publication in one little 
volume in the year 23 Their composition ex- 
tended over about seven years, for- the earliest 
that can be dated with certainty (i, 37) was 
written upon the receipt at Rome of the news of 
Cleopatra's suicide, and few, if any, could have 
preceded this They were the outcome of long 
and loving study of the great Greek lyiic poets, 
especially AIcsbub and Sappho, of the early Greek 
classical period rather than of the Alexandrian 
age. But, while their form is similar to that of 
the Greek lyric poets, their content is vitally 


different in its effect, and it is difficult to define 
precisely the nature of that unfailing charm 
which almost from the moment of their appear- 
ance they have been univei sally felt tq possess 
Shelley, in his Defence of Poetiy, following a 
famous passage m Plato’s Phcedtits, and Sidney, 
in his Apoloffie foi Poctuj, both maintained that 
‘‘poets are so beloied of the gods that whatso- 
ever they write pioceeds of a divine fury” But 
nothing could be moie alien to Horace’s temper 
than this He has neither the passion of Burns 
or Catullus in the expiession of feeling, nor 
the absorbed and ecstatic eainestness of Lucre- 
tius in urging the claims of the true philosophy 
of life, nor yet the imaginative and mystical 
power of Vergil Gray, howeiei, a poet whose 
method of composition resembled Horace’s in its 
critical deliberateness — in the second poem of 
the fourth book of Odes Horace *comp ares him- 
self to a bee that with infinite labor gathers its 
sweets from many a flower — says m one of his 
letteis ‘^Extreme conciseness of expression, yet 
pure, perspicuous, and musical, is one of the 
grand beauties of lyric poetry” The three ad- 
jectives here used aie peculiarly appiopiiate to 
Horace’s work, indeed, no other lyiie poet in 
Latin literature has so exquisite a verbal tech- 
nique The Odes abound m phrases of such per- 
fect finish that no change save for the worse 
seems possible, phrases which have been the 
common property of educated men for eentuiies 
Peisicos od%, puer, apparatus; catpe dteiUj dtilce 
et decorum est pro patna moii^ mxere foites 
ante Agamemnonay matre pulohta fiha pul- 
chrwi , ml desperandum , splendtde mendaxy 
dulce est destpere in loco^ post egiiitem sedet aha 
cuja — ^to give a complete li&t would he almost to 
quote the Odes entire Yet it is all a cmiosa 
fehcitas vetbojum, as Petronius (qv ) aptly de- 
scribed it, the effects are carefully and minutely 
wrought out by a mmd trained in the nicest ap- 
prehension of the color values of woids and an 
ear attuned to all the subtleties of cadence 
And no artist was ever more alive to the deli- 
cate shades of meaning that words gam from 
their context. Partly, no doubt, from the diffi- 
culties inlierent in the use of foreign metres, 
but more especially because of his own liking 
for moderation and simplicity, the vocabulary 
which he has chosen to employ is notably limited 
Yet the oft-recurring words produce so different 
an effect in their ever-changing settings that 
one does not notice the lepetition The themes 
themselves are even more limited in their range 
than the vocabulary, but upon the few that he 
selects he plays variations of surpassing beauty. 
There is nothing transcendental, nothing of what 
Poe held to be the essence of poetry, ‘no mere 
appreciation of the beauty before ns, but a wild 
effort to leach the beauty above” The Odes 
aie rather the expression of idealized common 
sense, and just for this reason Horace has been 
m all ages the favorite poet of minds the most 
diverse, for none makes a surer appeal to the 
finer sensibilities of humamty in its everyday 
moods In a w^ord, he speaks to the world of 
subjects which the world fully understands, in 
words and forms of surpassing beauty 

In the envoi to the first three books of the 
Odes (lii, 30), Horace expresses his entire con- 
fidence in their abiding fame, and "with this 
achievement his lyrical impulse seems to have 
satisfied itself A new series of “talks” engaged 
his attention, cast, however, in a different liter- 
ary form, that of the letter, These Epistles, of 
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winch the hist book appeared to\^ardg the end 
of 20, or, at the latest, in 19, do not differ much 
from the Satites in the subjects discussed Con- 
duct IS moie than ever ^ three-fouitlis of life"' 
But the years of reading and reflection have 
brought truer insight and gi eater breadth of 
view He is still a searcher after the philoso- 
phy of life {his mind was far too independent 
to accept any cieed foinmlated by others), but 
he urges with tactful insistence the elementary 
principles of whose truth he has become con- 
vinced The humor is kindlier and more subtle , 
in fact, one is often in doubt whether he is 
speaking in jest or earnest, so that he has the 
inexhaustible charm of one vhose secret is never 
wholly surprised He is no idealist it is rather 
the doctrine of the mean, the aurea mediooritas, 
that he so A^inningly inculcates Not even 
virtue itself is to be sought beyond the bounds 
of reason, as indeed Aristotle had claimed long 
befoie him Both the language and the metie 
of the Epistles show the effects of the seven 
yeazs devoted to hue composition There is the 
same wealth of terse and happy pliiase, and 
the hexameter, which even in the Satires was 
an immense ad\anc8 upon the rhythm of Lu- 
eilius, IS always smooth and often musical 
The death of Vergil in 19 left Horace by 
general consent the gieatest living poet, and it 
was as such that in 17 Augustus commissioned 
him to write the hymn for the religious festival 
of the Secular Games (qv) 'fie result to 
modern ears may seem lather stiff and un- 
imaginatne m spite of the technical excellence 
of the veise, but to the great Homan audience — 
we must lemember that the Carmen STcuIate 
(qv ) was chanted in the open air — there must 
have been something peculiarly impiessive in 
the linking of the old liturgical formulas with 
the new faith in the city’s Imperial destiny 
Twro years later, at the personal request of the 
Emperor, he composed two odes in celehiation 
of the victories of Drusus (see Dbustjs, 3) and 
Tiberius ( q v ) , the stepsons of Augustus, over 
the Ilh[fiti and Vindelici, and, about the same 
time, two others in praise of the beneficent re- 
sults for Italy of Augustus’ reign But Horace, 
though he had long been a sincere suppoiter of 
the new regime, was ill fitted for work of this 
kind, and these poems, especially the first two, 
show the laboriousness that not infrequently at- 
taches to the official odes of a poet laureate" To 
give them permanence, he added 11 fugitive 
pieces (one of which, however, the seventh, on 
spring, is a perfect gem), and published this 
fourth book of the Odes in 13* 

According to Suetonius, the charming bit of 
literary criticism which opens the second book 
of the Ep%stles was written to meet a complaint 
of Augustus that to him alone Horace had ded- 
icated nothing It is in substance an attempt 
to show that no true parallel could he drawn 
between the development of poetry in Greece and 
that at Rome, and that the woik of the modem 
school, of which he regarded Vergil, Varms, and 
himself as the best representatives, maiked the 
highest level yet leached of artistic achieve- 
ment (On the struggle between the new and 
the old m Latm literature, consult Knapp, ‘^Ar- 
chaism in Aulus Gellius,” in Olassioal Studies 
m Honor of Hemy Drtsler, 135 ff, New York, 
1894 ) In the second of the two epistles of 
this book he sets forth at length with charac- 
teristic irony and indirection the reasons why 
hencefoith lyxic poetry must give place to the 
VoL XI.— 30 


“ihvthms and hai monies of real life’' The 
latest of his letters and the one which is most 
nearly a fornuil essay is that addicssed to the 
Pisos It IS geneially known as the Ait of 
Poetry {Lther de Atte Poetica), though this 
title seems not to have been given to it by 
Hoi ace himself, and is, indeed, scaicelj appro- 
priate, for only one branch, the drama, re- 
ceives any svstematic tieatment Tlie discus- 
sion has all the sanity and hieadth of judgment 
that mark the moral epistles, and is in effect 
another defense of the poetic ideals of the 
Augustan school. 

Of the details of the closing years of his life 
we have no record The death of ^rtecena^i, who 
in his last words commended his lifelong friend 
to Augustus was a severe sh(*ek Hoi ace, wlio 
had once iCanninai n, 17) piayed that they 
might not be separated in death, did not long 
survive him, dying on the 27th of November, 

8 BC He was buried on the Esquiline, close 
to the tomb of Maecenas 

JMr Maekail {Latin Literatwe, 118-119 1 has 
admiiably summed up the significance of 
Horace’s work ‘‘Among the many amazing 
achievements of the Gieek genius in "the field of 
human thought were a lyrical poetiv of unex- 
ampled beauty, a refined" critical faculty, and, 
later than the great thinkeis and outside of the 
strict schools, a temperate philosophy such as 
we see afterward in the beautiful personality of 
Plutarch In all these three Horace inter- 
preted Greece to the wmrld, while adding that 
peculiarly Roman urbanity — ^the spirit at once of 
the grown man as distinguished from ehildien 
of the man of the w^orld, and of the gentleman — 
which up till now has been a dominant ideal over 
the thought and life of Em ope ’ 
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The translations of Horace aie all inferior to 
the original Among the best are tho-^e of 
Francis, entire (London, 177^) . Lord Eavens- 
worth, Odes (ib ISoS) , Martin, entire (Edin- 
burgh, 1888, AMth an interesting memoir and 
good illustrative notes) , Conington, and 

Epodes (3d ed , London, 1SG3) , Lord Lytton, 
Odes and Epodes (ib, 1869)^ t:>atves and Epis- 
tles (1892) , Sargent, Odes (Boston, 1893) , 
De Vere, keJceted Odes and Epodes (London, 
1S93) , Gladstone, Odes (New York, 1S94) , 
Bennett (London, 1914) A sumptuous edition 
of the Odes and Epodes is that of the Bibliophile 
Society (6 vols, Boston, 1901-02), with intio- 
duction, life, and Latin text, tianslated and 
annotated by ‘‘eminent scholars, statesmen, and 
poets” Pope's Satves and Epistles of Boiace 
Imitated is very brilliant (best ed by Pattison)* 
Conington translated also the Satiies and Epis- 
tles (London, 1S69; fiequently reprinted). In- 
teresting is C W. F Cooper, Hotace^s Odes Eng- 
lished and Imitated Vg 1 avioiis Hands (ib , 

1880) . X X 

The most \aliiahle lit ei ary tieatmeiit of 
Horace is Sellar's Hoi ace and the Elegiac Poets 
(Oxford, 1802) Good also are Pluss, Hoiaz- 
studten (Leipzig, 1882), and Boissiei’s The 
Gauntly of Hoi ace and Vergil (trans from the 
French, London, 1890) There are good chap- 
ters on Horace in Patin, Etudes sui la poesie 
laUne (3d ed, Pans, 1S83) , Nettleship, Lectmes 
and Essays (1st series, Oxford, 1885), Tyirell, 
Latin Poetiy (Boston, 1895), Mackail, Latin 
Literature (New York, 1900) , Duff, A Liteiaiy 
Histoty of Home (London, 1909) For further 
bibliograpliical material, consult Teuffel, Ge- 
sohichte der lomisclien Literature vol ii ( 6 th 
ed, Leipzig, 1910), and Schanz Geschichte dcr 
ronnschen Litteiatm (3d ed, Munich, 1911), 
Consult also A C. E Allmson, Roads from Rome, 
72-106 (New York, 1913). 

(Lat, hours, from Gk. ^Cpat, Sdiai, 
seasons) In ancient (Greece, goddesses of the 
seasons of the year, at first with special refer- 
ence to the farmer. At Athens they seem to 
have been originally t\^o, Thallo and Caipo, the 
goddesses of the blossoming and of the ripen- 
ing fruit. In general they were at first three, 
Eunomia, Dike, Eirene (Good Order, Justice, 
Peace), whose names show that the ethical side 
of their nature, as guardians of the due order 
and peaceful succession of natural processes, has 
become pi eminent In the legend they aie 
daughters of Zeus and Themis, guardians of the 
gates of Olympus, attendants upon the gods 
They bring flowers and fruits to mortals and are 
closely connected with the Charites ( q v ) or 
Graces In the Hellenistic time the Horse be- 
come more closely connected with the seasons, 
and now the number is increased to four, to each 
of whom are given attiibutes appropriate to 
a special season These four Horse, however, 
rarely appear in literature until the late epic 
of Quintus Smyrnspus and Nonnus. The fiction 
of 12 Horse for the hours of the day is also very 
late and cannot be found in art with any cer- 
tainty Consult* Kapp, in Boseher, Lemkon der 
gnechuchen und romisohen Mythologie (Leipzig, 
1886 et seq ) , Preller-Robeit, Griedhtsche My- 
thologie, vol 1 (Berlin, 1894) , Jolles, in Panly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Al- 
tertumsunssensc'haft, vol viii (Stuttgart, 1913). 
See Hours, Book op 

HOB'APOITLO, or HOB'APOIiOl^Olsr (Lat,, 
from Gk * 0 pair 6 \Xwv, Horapolldn) An Egyp- 


tian who wrote on Greek grammai, probably in 
the fourth century ad He Ined in Alexandiia 
and at Consjtantinople and wiote commentaries 
on the Greek poets Sophocles, Aleoeus, and 
Homer Anothei Hoiapollo lived at the close 
of the next century It is unceitain whether 
we should asciibe to the former 01 to the latter 
the extant woik on hieioglyphics, in two books, 
piofessedly a Gieek tianslation of the woik in 
Egvptuin of one Horapollo, or possibly Horus, 
which has some \alue to the Egyptologist There 
are editions of the work on hieroglyphics by 
Leemans ( Am s ter dam, 1835), and by A T 
Cary, with English translation and notes (Lon- 
don, 1840) ^ ^ 

HOBATII, ho-ra^shi-i According to Eoman 
legend thiee Roman brotheis, horn at one birth, 
cousins to the Cuiiatii, of Alba Longa, also three 
brotheis boin at one time Their mothers weie 
twins who had been mariied on the same day 
and gave birth to their sons at the same time 
During the Roman w^ais, when Cluilius, the 
Alban Ring, and Tullus Hostilms, the Roman 
Ring, were in conflict, it was decided to leave 
the issue to a personal coanbat between these 
brotheis Two of the Horatii were soon slam, 
and the third bi other, feigning flight, was pur- 
sued by the Cuiiatii, all wounded, whom he 
slew one by one Tlie sister of tbe Horatii was 
betiothed to one of the Cuiiatn and had made 
for him a beautiful mantje. As the victor en- 
teied the gate of Rome bearing bis spoils, he was 
met by his sister, who, upon recognizing the 
cloak in her brother s hands, broke out in lamen- 
tations Enraged that she should prefer her 
lover to her country, her brother slew her on 
the spot, and her body lemamed unbuned until 
passers-by covered it with stones Horatius was 
condemned to be scourged to death, but was 
afterward pardoned The story is given by Livy 
( 1 , 24-26) ; behind the puie myth lies the fact 
of the close union in eaily times between Rome 
and Alba Longa and the later subjection of Alba 
Longa 

The famous Horatius (Codes), who, with 
Titus Herminius and Spurius Lartms, in 507 
BC, so gallantly defended the vSublician bridge 
against the ai my of Lars Poisena (qv), Ring 
of Clusium, while their companions broke down 
the bridge behind them, was a worthy descend- 
ant of the suivivor of the three Horatii Con- 
sult Pais, Ancient Legends of Roman History 
(Eng trans, Chicago 1906) 

HOBATIHS COCLES, ho-ra'shi-fls ko^klez 
See CocLES, HoRATiufe, Horatii 

HdBDE, hSr'de. A towm of the Prussian 
Province of Westphalia, situated on the Emsche, 
2 miles by rail from Dortmund (Map Ger- 
many, B 3) In the vicinity aie productive iron 
and coal mines, and the town has important iron 
and steel works, foundries and coke ovens, em- 
ploying over 8000 men Pop, 1900, 25,126, 
1910, 32,791 

HOBDEIMT, h 6 r'd^-in (from Lat hoideum, 
barley) , A substance that can be extracted from 
barley. It is a mixture of starch, cellulose, and 
a litHe nitrogenous matter 

HOBDE'OLim: See Stye 

HOB^DEHM. See Barley 

HOBEB, ho'reb See Sinai 

HOBE^ECOtTETD (AS JidrhUne, from hdr, 
hoar + hilne, hoarhound), Marrulium A genus 
of plants of the mint family The species 
are mostly herbaceous perennials, natives of the 
south of Europe and the East One species, the 
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common or white hoiehoiind {Maniihiiim iiil~ 
ga7e)y IS found genejallr thioughout Em ope, 
e\cept 111 the more nortliein legions, and in the 
United States, gi owing m waste places, way- 

sides, etc It is 
about 1 to 11/3 
feet high, bushy, 
with loimdish, 
ovate, cienate, 
vmnkled lea\ es 
and w hoi Is of 
white flowers. 
Tile whole plant 
has a whitish ap- 
pearance, fioni 
the dow n w ith 
which its lea\ es 
are covered. It 
has an aromatic 
but not leiy 
agreeable smell 
It IS tonic, stimu- 
lant, and laxa- 
tive, and is popu- 
HOREHoui^n. laily and efhca- 

eiously used foi 
coughs, as an infusion as a sirup with siigai, or 
as a candy In England the name ‘ horehoimd ’ 
is applied also to another plant, Ballota nigya, 
sometimes called black or fetid hoiehound, also 
of the family Labia t£e, and of a genus leiy 
closely allied to Marmihium It closely resem- 
bles the white hoiehound in taste and possesses 
similar medical pioperties A thud Biiti&h 
plant, Lycopiis enropccus, a plant of the same 
family, is sometimes called w ater horehound and 
IS also known as gypsywmit. All these species 
have been introduced in the United States, and, 
m addition, six or eight species of Lycopus^ or 
water horehound, aie rather abundant 

HOUG-EIT^ bOr^gen A town in Switzerland, 
on Lake Enrich, 10 miles southeast of Zurich 
(Map Switzerland, C 1) Surrounded by vine- 
yaids and fruit oichaids, it is a thriving in- 
dustrial centre, with manufactures of cotton 
and silk goods and chemicals Pop, 1900, 6914, 
1910, 8006 

HOUaCOlT The Indian name of Lake 
George, IST Y. 

HO'BITES An ancient people wdio dwelt m 
and around Mount Seir before the Edomites 
came theie (Dent ii 12, 22) Biblical tradi- 
tion preserves a recollection that the Horites 
formed a gronp of se\en tubes (Gen xxrvi. 
20-30) They are said to have been smitten by 
Ohedorlaomei and the kings of the East when 
they attacked Sodom m the days of Abraham 
(Gen XIV 6). They seem to have been ab- 
soihed by the Edomites, ^ among w^hom several 
Horite clans continued to exist The name is 
probably identical with the Earu of the Egyp- 
tian insciiptions If so, it appears that the 
Horites also occupied territory m the West 
Jordan countiy, as the name seems to apply to 
the wdiole of southern Syria Folk etymology 
explained it as "cave dwellers'^ ; but this is 
doubtful, as is also the attempted identification 
with the S^am or Aryans, found among the 
IVIitannians. Consnlt Ed Meyer, Die Israehten 
und iJire Ecclibarstamme (Halle, 1906), and 
Bohl, Kmmanaer und Eelraer (Leipzig, 1911) 
See Edom 

HOHX^ZON (Lat Jwris 707 ij from Gk bpi^wv^ 
pres p of bpL^eiv, Itori^ein, to bound, from opos, 
hoTOs, boundary) 1 In popular language, the 


ciicular line formed by the apparent meeting of 
eaith and sky Astiunumeis call this the sensi- 
hie honz’oHj distinguishing it from the national 
Iwnzion, le, the ciicle formed by a plane pass- 
ing through the centie of the earth, perpendicu- 
lar to the plumb line, and pioduced to meet tlie 
heaiens 2 A term m geology, rofeiring to a 
bed or beds which aie characterized by some 
special foims of fossils found in them 

HOBLA, oi'Wy Le. A story dealing with 
madness, by Guy de ^laupassant (188"), who 
himself became insane in 1S92 

HOBMAYB, hOr^mir, Joseph, Bakon {1782- 
1848) An Austrian historian, bom at Inns- 
bruck He studied law at the University of 
Innsbruck and afterward entered the Ministry 
of Foreign Ailaiib at Vienna In collaboration 
with Archduke John he published a number of 
pamphlets against Napoleon, and m 1809, as 
intendant in the army commanded by John, he 
incited the popular uprisings m the Tirol, 
Voiarlbeig, and Salzbuig After the truce of 
Ziiaira he leturned to Vienna and devoted him- 
self to historical woik until his unauthorized 
attempt to stii up anotliei revolt among the 
Tyrolese led to his being arrested at Metternicb’s 
command On his release the Emperoi made 
him court histonogiapher, but his imprison- 
ment had so embittered him against Metternich 
that in 1S2S he accepted the position of Coun- 
cilor in the Bavarian Ministry of Foreign Af- 
faiis Four years afterwmrd he was sent to 
Hanover to represent the Baxaiian government 
and in 1837 was transferied to Bremen In 
1846 he was given ehaige of the government ar- 
chives at Munich His intimate connection with 
public men and events during one of the most 
Intel esting periods of European history gives a 
peculiar value to his writings, many of which 
deal with subjects of which he had a first-hand 
knowledge His publications include AUge- 
mcine Geschiclite der neuestcn Zeit^ torn Tode 
Fried? ichs des GroBsen bis usuin isueiten Faiiser 
Friedeti (1817-19, 2d ed, 1831) , the much 
criticized but highly entertaining Lebenshilder 
aus dem Bef? emngsLriege (1841-44), and Das 
Land Tiiol und der Tirolerkneg von J809 { 1845). 

HOBMXZB, hor'mist, or OBIVEAZI) The 
name of several kings of Persia See SASSANim®: 

HOB'MOGO'XiTXA (Neo-Lat nom pi, from 
Gk opjLto?, honnos, chain + 7ori/AO?, gommost 
productive, from 76 ^ 05 , gonos, seed ) A term ap- 
plied to the fragments into which the filamen- 
tous colonies of certain blue-green algsB separate, 
each of which produces a new colony. See Cya- 
HOPHYCE.^ 

HOBMOiSrES, hOr^monz (Gk opjtattj, Jiormad^ 
I excite). A name applied by Sterling and Bay- 
lies to eeitain secretions which are supposed to 
act as "chemical messengers” betw een glands hav- 
ing an internal secretion (eg, the pituitary body, 
thyroid gland, and suprarenal capsules) and to 
harmonize their activities Schafer holds that 
the term should be restricted to those principles 
which promote glandular activity, applying the 
term "chalone’* (from Gk. chaladt I 

relax) to the principles which cheek activity. 
Consult Biedl, Internal Secretory Organs (New 
York, 1913) 

HOB^MOS (Gk. bpfioss hormos, chain) A 
Greek dance in honor of Diana and supposed to 
have been instituted by Lyeurgua The dancers, 
both men and women, w^ere entirely nude and 
wmund through the public streets, a young couple 
leading The rhythmic steps were now towards 
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the east and now to\sards the west, and the 
dance is therefore believed hv some to have had 
astronomical significance The iignies weie 
chaste and beautiful, and the nudity of the 
women was defended bv Plutaich, who said he 
wushed to Iia\e them become the equals of men 
in all respects and '■Team to despise the opinion 
of the vulgar/' The name was also applied to 
an ancient Scottish dance 
HOB'MITZ See Ormuz 
HOBH (AS Icel, OHG horn, Ger ffoni, 
Goth hattni, Kunie lioina, horn, connected with 
Ir , Welsh corn, Galatian Kappop^ kainon, Lat. 
cornu f horn, and ultimately with Gk Kepas, Let as, 
Skt B'tngUi horn, as well as with Lat ccrius, 
AS lieorot, Eng halt) (1) A modification of 
the cuticle observable in man and most other 
■veitebrated animals, and (2) a special adapta- 
tion of this substance to form appendages of 
the head m certain mammals The word has 
many other applications, more or less remote 
from this, in zoology as elsewhere Thus, the 
ehitinous material of the harder parts of in- 
sects IS fiequently teimed horn, whereas the 
tortoise shell, which is truly of this nature, is 
rarely so designated The projections from the 
prothoias; of stag and other beetles, the feelers 
or ovipositors of other insects, the eye stalks 
of snails, frontal feathers (plumicorns) of owls, 
the pi ejecting front teeth of the narwhal, etc, 
are frequently called horns, though all are 
different in both substance and function from 
the true horns to which this aiticle is restricted 
Nature and Service of Horn Horn is the 
connective tissue of the epidermis hardened and 
thickened and in some cases mixed with or 
composed of agglutinated hairs Its puipose is 
to form a resisting or protective surface or a 
tough tool or weapon The whole, or principal 
part, of the epidermis may become of this na- 
ture, as IS the case m the hide of armadillos and 
the scaly anteaters, ancient and modem, m 
serpents and lizards (whose scales are horny), 
and in the turtles w’liich supply tortoise shell 
(qv) In the higher ranks it constitutes the 
whalebone developed from the palate of the 
baleen-bearing whales, becomes the protective 
sheath of the mandibles foiming the serviceable 
beaks of birds and turtles, and, by moie or less 
completely insheathing and extending the outer- 
most bone of each digit, forms nails, claws, and 
hoofs (see Nail), strengthening and aiming the 
fingers and toes of such reptiles as have feet, 
of all birds, and of all the mammals except 
whales* Horn enters also into spurs on the 
legs and other parts of certain animals, forms 
one or more shields or weapons, or both, on the 
head; and callosities elsewhere, such as on the 
heel of man (and the corns on his toes), the 
knees of camels, etc , as use and habit call for a 
hardening of the cuticle to resist wear and re- 
lieve pressure. Further particulars as to these 
structures will be found in the articles Bird, 
The Beahj Corn, Inteoumext, Nail (nails, 
claw’s, hoofs, spurs, etc ) , Skeleton, Snake 
(scales, rattle, etc ) , Tortoise Shell, Turtle, 
and under Horns The chemical composition of 
the various horny tissues is exhibited in the 
table accompanying this article 

These tissues differ slightly in the quantity of 
inorganic mattei which they contain, but the 
difference does not vary much beyond 1 per cent 
Hair yields from 0 54: to 1 85 per cent of ash, 
containing, among other ingredients, peroxide 
of iron and a little silica In feathers the quan- 


tity of silica IS \eiv coii'siderable, and it is 
doubtless to this constituent that the shaft in a 
great measure owes its strength and haulness 

Homy Tissue appears as a variety of tumor 
upon different legions of the human skin, but 
especially upon the face and occaMonally in 
del mold cjsts These manifestations aie con- 
sideied as warts, of which the epideimal cells 
are intimately united in the same manner as in 
the nails, and they are classed with warts, 
eornh, and some nsB\i, under the term ‘‘corneous 
papillomata' The tendency to homy excres- 
cences on the skm is raie and belongs to ad- 
vanced age There is a disease of the skin called 
hysti xcibmus, w^hich is a peculiar variety of 
papillary hypertiophy, with hormfying of the 
epideimis of such a nature that it resembles 
short porcupine quills Horny excrescences oc- 
casionally bleak and fall off spontaneously, but 
they grow again if not cuxed radically by the 
excision of the poition of skin upon which they 
are located 

Economic Uses of Horn The horns of ani- 
mals entei largely into the manufactuie of many 
useful and ornamental articles and aie employed 
for useful and ornamental purposes The piin- 
cipal iioins employed are those of the ox, sheep, 
and goat These are quite different m structure 
from the antlers of various deer, w'hich are really 
bone and resemble ivory in structure More 
like true horns are hoofs, claws, nails, and 
quills Horns have but 2 or 3 per cent of 
earthy matter, wliile bones have over 50 per 
cent Horn can be softened and split into thin 
layers or laminse or pressed into 'molds As it 
lecoveis its peculiar chaiacter of flexibility, 
toughness, and tiansparency when cold, it is 
particularly adapted for a ^eat variety of pur- 
poses It can also be dyed various colors A 
solution of gold in aqua regia dyes it red, a 
solution of nitrate of silver in mtiie acid, Mack, 
a paste of red lead, made wuth a solution of 
potash, colors it browui, so that with a proper 
arrangement and application of these materials, 
the most admirable imitations of the much more 
costly tortoise shell can be produced, which, in- 
deed, it resembles in structure The more com- 
mon vegetable dyestuffs, as logwood, brazilwood, 
barwood, saffron, indigo, etc , will also color 
horn, but neither so permanently nor so brightly 
as the metallic materials 

By long-continued soaking, the horns of all 
the animals above mentioned can he softened, 
and those of the sheep and goat can easily be 
split into several layeis after they have been 
soaked and boiled These layers can not only be 
flattened out by putting them between smooth 
iron plates heated and placed in a press, hut 
can be welded together firmly by pi easing their 
edges together between polished copper plates 
and then plunging them for some time into 
boiling water and then into cold water This 
property enables the hoin worker to use up the ’ 
smallest cuttings with profit Another valuable 
property of horn is that when heated it can be 
pressed into a die and not only takes a beautiful 
sharp impression, but if left m the die until 
cold it retains it In this way it 1 ^ employed in 
making handles for umbrellas, knives, forks, 
and a variety of other articles Combs are made 
out of the flattened sheets, and beautiful carv- 
ings were made out of the solid parts of buffalo 
horns Ox horns, too, are sometimes of fine 
quality and color and are fashioned into drink- 
ing cups and other articles, often highly orna- 
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mental Before the horn is softened for manu- 
facture the solid tip IS usually sa^\ed off, to be 
treated separately This is usually sawed into 
blanks to be used for buttons and other pur- 
poses These blanks aie heated, pared, heated 


Stanislaus Leszczynski, his successoi , he re- 
mained as Amhabbadur In 1705 he was made 
counselor to the Kin^ In 1710 he became 
Piime Minister and fa\oied the callini^ of the 
estates* Aftei the death of Chailes XII he pei- 


CONSTITUENTS 

Hair 

Horse’s 

hoof 

Co'w’s 

horn 

Nails 

Epidermis 

Whale- 

bone 

Tortoise 

shell 

Carbon 

50 65 

51 41 

5103 

51 09 

50 28 

51 86 

54 89 

Hjdrogcn 

6 36 

b9b 

6 30 

6S2 

6 76 

6 87 

6 56 

Nitrogen 

17 14 

17 4b 

16 24 

16 90 

17 21 

15 70 

10 77 

Oxygen 

20 85 

19 94 

22 51 

22 39 

25 01 

21 97 

19 56 

Sulphur 

5 00 

423 

342 

2 80 

74 

3 60 

2 22 


again m water, and pressed between dies, alter 
which they are buffed and polished 

HOBiiKT A musical instrument, belonging to 
the family of hi ass wind mbtruments and dis- 
tinguished by a cupped mouthpiece, a flaring 
bell, and a nairow^ conical tube which is between 
9 and 18 feet long and is twisted back on itself 
The natuial 01 French horn (qv), although 
haling an exceedingly tender, sonoious tone, 
was a very impel feet instiument and is now 
entirely supeiseded by the valve horns The 
boin IS built in almost any key, there are horns 
in A, Bb, C, D, Eb, E, F, G Its range is from 
C to c® As the hoi ns (except the one in C) are 
transposing instruments, lowei tones than C can 
be obtained by using diffeient horns For in- 
stance, on the low Bb horn the note C sounds 
Bb, on the Eb horn Eb, etc The music for 
hoi ns IS ahvajs written in the G clef, except the 
very low tones Strange to say, the tones writ- 
ten in the bass clef are always written an octave 
Zouer than the actual sound In the smallest 
orchestra there are always twm horns The ordi- 
nary symphony orchestra has four, and Wagner 
employs as many as eight When four horns 
are used, the first and third are written on the 
same staff m the score, and the second and 
fourth together on another staff. What kind 
of horns aie employed depends upon the tonality 
of the composition and also to some extent upon 
the modulation wuthin tlie tonality Thus, a 
composer writing in C major might employ two 
horns in C and two in P or two in C and twro 
in G* Some modem masters use the P horns 
for all keys A peculiarity in writing music 
for horns "is that no key signatures are used 
All music is written m C, and eveiy chromatic 
alteration is specially marked Muted toifes 
can also be produced upon the valve horns 
They have a peculiarly ominous sound and are 
sometimes employed in dramatic works to ex- 
press situations of fear, horror, mystery, etc 
In view of the expressiveness of the instrument 
and the beautiful and varied effects obtainable 
it is somewhat surprising that composers have 
Tactically neglected it as a solo instrument 
cliumann wrote a quadruple concerto for four 
boms with orchestra, op 86, and B Strauss a 
horn concerto, op 11 Beethoven and Brahms 
employed it with splendid effect in their cham- 
ber music Consult V Mabillon, Le cor (Brus- 
sels, 1907), and J Blaikley, The French Horn 
(London, 1909) 

HOBBT, bora, Abvid Bernhard, Count (1664- 
1742) A Swedish statesman, born at Vuoren- 
taka, Finland. After seeing service on the Con- 
tinent for several years, he joined the Swedish 
army and was rapidly promoted to be general 
of brigade (1700). He assisted m the deposition 
of King Augustus of Poland (1704), and imder 


suaded the latter’s sister, Ulrica Elmore, to 
submit to an eleetmn before she could ascend 
the throne and later imposed on her the consti- 
tution of 1719 The years when he was maishal 
of the Kingdom were spoken of afterwaid as the 
‘‘time of Ar\ id Horn, ' so successful had the 
country been under his leadership He retned 
fiom active life in 1738 Consult S\edelms, 
A.rhid Beinaid Horn (Stockholm, 1879) 

HOBN, Cape See Cape Horn 
HOI127, Gustaf, Cot XT (1592-1657) A 
Swedish general, born at Orbyhus He studied 
at the universities of Rostock, Jena, and Tubin- 
gen, entered the aimy 111 1612, and served m the 
Russo-Swedish War (1612-14) In 1630 he 
commanded half the army of Gustavus Adolphus 
in the advance of that monarch upon Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder He directed the Swedish left in the 
battle of Breitenfeld, in 1631, and participated 
m the defeat of Tilly^s army on the Lech In 
1634 he was completely defeated, togethei with 
his ally, Bernhard of Weimar, at Xuidlingen 
and made a prisoner by tbe Imperialists He 
was not released until 1642 He later distin- 
guished himself in tbe war against Denmark 
Consult Beine Buefe, edited by Sonden (Stock- 
holm, 1897). 

Pauu (1863-1908) A German spe- 
cialist in modern Persian philology, born at 
Halle His education was at the university in 
that city, where he devoted himself chiefly to 
Oriental and linguistic studies and received the 
degree of PhD in 1885 In 1889 he became 
privatdocent and in 1900 professor at the 
University of Strassbuig He wTote Die No- 
m%nalfleanon %m Avesta und den altperstschen 
Keihnschriften (1885); Bassamdische Siegel- 
stevKie (1891), Die Denlicurdigheitcn Sohah 
Tahmasp^s (1891); Grundnss det neupersischen 
Btymologie (1893), Neupersische Schriftsprache 
(1898), Die deutscJie Soldatensprache (1899); 
GeschtcMe Trane in islamitischer Zett (1900); 
Geschichie der persischen Litteraiur (1901); 
Geschtchte der tiirhischen Modeine (1902), Die 
persischen Gedichte des tiitkischen Sultans Sehm 
(1904), “Die turkiscbe Literatur,” in Die Oti- 
entahsche Ltieiaturen (1906). 

HORU, HOORlSrE, HOOBRT, or HORNES, 
Orn, Philip de MoKTitoRENCY-NEVELE, Count of 
(c 1518-68} A Flemish statesman and soldier 
born at Nevele Trained to arms under Charles 
y, he distinguished himself in the war against 
the Sehmalkaldic League and later accompanied 
Philip II on his travels in Germany, Italy, 
Spam, and England At the battle of Samt- 
Quentin (1557) Horn did brilliant service as 
commander of the artillery Later he accom- 
panied Philip to Spam, but in 1561 returned to 
Brussels, as Councilor of State In this capacity 
lie sided with Egmont and the Prince of Orange 
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in opposition to Caidmal Gramella and the 
Spanish party He uiged on Mazgaiet of Paima 
to a policy of concession, and, having been sent 
to Toni nay to leestabiish older there, he >?lio\ved 
a spirit of toleration which won foi him the 
regard of the patiiotie party, but increased the 
animosity of the Ultramontanes. Tlie failuie 
of Egmont (qv) and Horn to throw in their 
lot with the Spanish party ivas, however, fatal. 
When the Duke of Ah a arrived, the tw’o noble- 
men W’ere treacherously seized and, after an il- 
legal trial before the Council of Blood, weie 
executed in the great square of Biiissels, June 
5, 1568 Besides the contemporary chronicles, 
consult Juste, he comte d" Egmont et le coynte 
de Homes (Brussels, 1863), the popular ac- 
count by Schiller, “The Trial and Execution 
of Counts Egmont and Horn,’' in his Worls, vol 
iv (Philadelphia, 1883) , Cambridge Modem 
Histony^ vol 111 (Newr York, 1903) , also the 
histones by Motley and otheis, cited under 
Xetheklakds 

HOBH, Van de, or tan (1635-83) A Dutch 
buccaneer After studying seamanship on board 
of merchant \ easels at the age ot 24 he bought 
one of his owm and set up as a pirate Next he 
became a sailor of fortune, seiving whichever 
Euiopean power would pay him most highly, 
and it was chiefly France that engaged hun to 
wage w'ar upon Spanish ships by fair means or 
foul, generally the latter He was with De 
Graff in the despoiling of Vera Cruz (1683), 
but fought a duel with him over the division of 
plunder and died from the results of the wound 
tJiat he received 

HOBN'ABAY, William Te^^iple (1854- 
), An American zoologist, born at Plain- 
field, Ind , and educated at the Iowa State Agri- 
cultural College and in Europe. In 1876-79 he 
was collecting natuialist for Waid’s Natural 
Science Establishment, Rochester, N Y, and he 
served as chief taxidermist of the United States 
National Museum in 1882-90 and as superin- 
tendent of the National Zoological Park m 
1889-90 After some years in the real-estate 
business at Buffalo, N Y, he was appointed 
director of the New York Zoological Park in 
1896 He became president of the Wild Life 
Protective Association and was president of the 
American Bison Society in 1907-10, through his 
efforts, especially in the direction of legislation, 
much was done to protect wild birds, game, 
seals, bison, and wild life in general. Besides 
numerous magazine articles, he is author of Two 
Teaystn the Jungle (1885, 7th ed, 1901), Free 
Hum on the Congo (1887), The Exterimnation 
of the Ameitcan Bison (1887) , Tamdermy and 
Zoological Collecting (1891) , The Man who Be- 
came a Bamge (1896) ; Cmde to the New Yoik 
Zoological Park (1899) ; The Amencan Natural 
History (1904. rev ed, 4 vols, 1914), Camp- 
Fires vn the Canadian Rockies (1906) , Camp- 
Fires on Desert and Lava (1908) , Our Tamnsh- 
ing 'Wild Life (1913) , 'Wild L%fe Conservation 
%n Theory and Practice (1914) 

HOB'NATT, Bakon von See Gebbebt, 
Martin 

(hom -{- beanij AS beam, 
OHG bourn, Ger Baum, tree, connected ulti- 
mately with Gk. (p^eip, phyein, to grow, Skt bhu, 
to become), Carpinus A genus of the family 
Betulacese, which consists of trees with com- 
pact, tough, haid wood, almost smooth whitish- 
gray hark, deciduous leaves, and monoecious 
Sowers The common hornbeam, or white beech, 


of Em ope (Caipiniis bctahis), veiy fieqiient in 
model atelj moist shady woods of many parts 
of Europe, is a beautiful tiee ’which attains a 
height of 60 to 100 feet It has 01 ate, acumi- 
nate, almost triply serrate leaves, and the small 
nutlike fruit is subtended by laige deeply thiee- 
partite biacts The wood, which is much used 
by eaipenteis and wheelwrights, is white, very 
hard, uncommonly stiong and tough, and there- 
fore suitable for beaiing heavy strains It takes 
a veiv line polish and, when w’^ell stained, might 
readily be mistaken foi ebony In the earth, or 
where’^ exposed to the changes of the weather, it 
IS not veiy dm able It burns readilv and is one 
of the best kinds of fiiewood, it affords an ex- 
cellent charcoal, and the ashes yield much 
potash The young stems, by leason of the 
dense growth of their twngs, aie very suitable 
for forming Ine fences and bowers, and as it 
bears clipping well, the hornbeam was often 
employed to form live walls, formerly fashion- 
able The genus is repiesented in North Amer- 
ica by Caiptnus caiolmiana, a small tree 25 to 
40 feet high, which occurs from Quebec to 
Florida and west to Minnesota and Texas Its 
wood IS very hard, dense, and heavy, and is one 
of the toughest woods of the Northern States 
It IS known as hornbeam, blue beech, water 
beech, and ironw'ood The hop hornbeam {Ostrya 
vtrginiana) is of much the same habit, range, 
and properties It is of slow growth and is 
seldom planted, although a veiy ornamental 
tree This tiee is also known as ironwood and 
leverwood 

EOBN^BII/L'. The name of an African and 
East Indian family of large birds, foiming the 
family Bucerotidje and remarkable for the enor- 
mous size of the bill and for a laige bony pro- 
tuberance (epithema, or casque) with which it 
IS usually sui mounted. The bill is curved, 
broad at the base, compressed towards the tip, 
the bony protuberance on the upper mandible as- 
suming different forms in difieient species Two 
subfamilies are sometimes recognized — ^the Bu- 
corvinie and the Bucerotin© The former are 
African, have the casque hollow, and are of tei- 
restrial habits They are described under 
Geotjnd Hobnbill The latter contain the 
^"true” or typical hombiUs, of which there are 
many genera and species scattered over north- 
western Africa, India, and the Oriental region 
All are rather large birds, the biggest 5 feet in 
length from the tip of the beak to the end of the 
tail, have long full tads and stiong feet, fitted 
for arboreal habits* Their colors are mainly 
black and white , the great bills are yellow, often 
strongly marked with led and black They are 
omnivoious and m captivity show an ostrich- 
like voracity, swallowing anything offered, 
bones and all The food is always caught in the 
tip of the bill, then tossed into the air and re- 
caught In nature they feed largely upon 
flowers and fruit, cut from their fastenings by 
the saw-edged beak Their flight is slow and 
heavy, but it may be long sustained. The bird 
IS very noisy, the sound of the wings of a large 
hornbill being audible for a mile, and when two 
or three aie flying together the noise is said to 
resemble that made by a steam engine 

Breeding Habits Some, if not all, of the 
species have the remarkable habit of imprison- 
ing the female during incubation Tins is done 
by stopping up the entrance to the nest, which 
is m a hollow tree, with mud or excrement 
There seems to be some doubt whether it is done 
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FLAT-CASQUED HORNBILL (Hydrocorax planlcornls) ; 4 . MEXICAN TOUCAN (Rhamphastos carinatus). 

male, 5- CRESTED TRUMPETER HORNBILL (Bycanistes cristatus) 

RHINOCEROS HORNBILL (Buceros rhinoceros). 6. PAPUAN WREATHED HORNBILL <PhyHdooeros plicatus^ 

ARIEL TOUCAN (Rhamohastos arieO. male. 
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fioin tlie outside by tiie malej using muil, 01 
from the inside by the female, U''ing her oun 
excrement Pei haps the method dillers in dif- 
ferent bpecies In anv ease a small opening is 
left through which the female can extend her 
hill and secure the food which the male brings 
Such nests aie an excellent protection against 
enemies and are said to be used repeatedly The 
young aie horn naked 

This remarkable method of nulification is 
connected with a stiange feature of bud econ- 
omy first noticed and studied by Baitlett, who 
shows {P) oceeihngs Zoological Sodeti/ of Lon- 
don^ 1869) that hoinbills at intervals east the 
epithelial layer of then gizzards — a layer 
formed by the secretions of certain glands This 
IS ejected entire in the form of a bag, the mouth 
of -tthicli IS closely folded, and which is filled 
with the fruit the hiid has been eciing Whether 
these eastings form a nutiitious and paitly 
digested supply of food for the sitting female 
13 not known Consult Newton, Dictionaig of 
Buds, London, 1896 

Species The hiid ordinarily presented as 
the hornbill, Buceios fhinoceios, from the East 
Indies, IS shown on the accompanying plate It 
was knowrn and quaintly described, fiom pre- 
served heads alone, by Plinv and the natuialists 
of the Middle Ages A closely allied species 
{Buceios sylvestris) is a native of Java An- 
other style of casque, the fiat table, is shown m 
Fig 1 of the plate {Hgdi'ocoiajc pJamcoinis, of 
the Philippines), which illustiates almost 
equally well the “homurai” of India {Dichoceros 
hico>nis)i whose plate casque is bent into a 
tiough and terminates in two horns m front 
This familiar species is found eastward to 
Sumatra, where also, among other kinds, lives 
that solid-easqued one iRJiinoplax vigd) out of 
whose ^ helmeP’ ivory -like ornaments are carved 
This seems to he a remarkable species in sev- 
eial ways Another cuiious form of beak is 
that of the Papuan Rhytidocei os plwatus, in 
which the top of the bill bas numerous curving 
tiansverse foldb Prominent among African 
genera are the trumpeter hornbills, one species 
of which is the ^‘crested” {Bycanistes ciistatus) 
Here the beak is comparatively short In some 
genera the bill approaches "the shape of a 
toucan’s and has little or no casque Consult 
history of the family, with coloied plates, by 
B* G Elliot, entitled Monograph of the Buce- 
roUdee (London, 1882) An excellent popular 
account is given in the Royal ^atuial Historif 
(lb , 1895) and in Knowlton, Bi7ds of the Woild 
(New Yoik, 1909) See Plate of Hornbills and 
Toucans 

HOBNBIIili CUCKOO A channelbitl (qv ) 

HOBH^IiENBE' {horn + hlende, Ger. 
Blende, fiom hlenden, to blind) A gieenish- 
black or black variety of amphibole that crystal- 
lizes xn the monoelmic system and is a ferrous 
magnesiuin-calcium-aluminium silicate It is 
found both in crystals and granular masses 
Hornblende is a common constituent of various 
Igneous rocks, such as granite, syenite, diorite, 
and those of more basic composition Horn* 
blende schist and hornblende slate are varieties 
of locks that contain hornblende with more or 
less feldspar quartz, or mica. The black crys- 
tallized varieties of hornblende are sometimes 
called sohorl and may be cut into ornaments* 
The term '‘hornblende” was formerly used to 
designate the entire group of the amphiboles, 
and the term is still used by petrographera in a 


somewhat broad sense to include a great number 
of the rock-forming amphiboles 

HOBN^BIjENDITE An igneous rock of 
giamtic texture 'very largely composed of horn- 
blende Hornblendite occurs m the so-called 
Cortland series of eruptives in the Highlands of 
the Hudson Hivei, near Peekskill, N Y 

HOBN'BLOW, Arthur (1865- ) An 

American plajwv right, born in Manchester, Eng- 
land Educated in England and in France, in 
1889 he came to the United States, where he was 
connected with various newspapeis until 1900 
He then became editor of the Theatie Magazine 
He translated ceitam writings of Marcel Pre- 
vost and of Gabriele d'Aimunzio, novelized sev- 
eral of Charles Ivlein’s plays, including The 
Lion and the Mouse (1906), The Thud Degree 
(1909), John Maysh^s Millions (1910), The 
Gamhlers (1911), The Money-Makers (1914); 
collaborated on various plays, and is sole au- 
thoi of The End of the Game (1907), The 
Profligate (1908), By Right of Conquest 
(1909), The Mask (1913), The Price (1914) 

HOBN^LOW'EB, or HoRNwoRiT A local 
name in the southern LTnited States for the 
tobacco worm {Phlegethontnis cayoltna). See 
Tobacco Worm. 

HOBN'BOOK'* The primei for learning the 
elements of reading, used in England before the 
days of punting, and common dowm to the time 
of George II It consisted of a single leaf, con- 
taining^ on one side the alphabet large and 
small, in black letter or in Roman, often fol- 
lowed by a number of monosyllables Then 
came a form of exorcism and the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Roman numerals The leaf was usually 
set m a frame of wood, with a slice of trans- 
parent horn m front, hence the name There 
was a handle usually with a hole for a string, 
wheieby the apparatus was slung to the girdle 
of the scholai Sometimes the leaf was simply 
pasted against a slice of horn At first the leaf 
was of vellum, with the characters in writing, 
later, of paper and printed The hornbook was 
prefaced and ornamented with figures of the 
cross and hence came to be often called christ- 
cioss-row, or crisscross-row Common as horn- 
books at one time were, copies of them are now 
exceedingly rare Consult G W Tuer, Mistory 
of the Bornhooh, with illustrations and fac- 
similes (London, 1897) 

HOBN'BOSTEL, Henry (1867- ) An 

Ameiican architect Born in Brooklyn, N. Y, 
he graduated from the School of Architecture 
of Columbia University m 1891 and studied four 
years at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts, Pans* As a 
member of the architectural firm of Palmer and 
Hornbostel, he was collaborative architect nota- 
bly of the Manhattan and Queensborough bridges 
in New York City, of the Carnegie Technical 
Schools, of the University of Pittsburgh, and the 
Memorial Building at Pittsburgh, Pa, and of 
the State Education Building at Albany, N Y 
He served as an assistant in architecture ( 1897— 
1900) and as lecturer (1900-03) at Columbia, 
and later he became professor of architecture m 
the Carnegie Technical Schools. 

HOBN'BY, Sir Geoefeey Thomas Phipps 
(1825-95) An English admiral, son of Ad- 
miral Sir Phipps Hornby (1785-1867), bom at 
Winwick, Lancashire He entered the navy 
when he was 12, was present at the bombard- 
ment of Acre, served in 1844-46 under Wyvil, 
who was at that time engaged on the east coast 
of Africa in suppressing the slave trade, and 
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was flag lieutenant to Ins father in tlie Pacific 
from 1846 to ISoO. He wais promoted to the 
rank of captain in 1852 Six years later he 
was appointed to the Tubtine, then at Hong- 
kong, but immediately afterwaid was ordered to 
Vancouver Island, where the right to the island 
of San Juan was in dispute between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States Subsequently he saw 
almost continuous service in European waters 
He was promoted to flag rank in 1869, became 
vice admiral and Lord of tlie Admiralty in 
1875, and two years later was put in command 
of opeiations m the Mediterranean In Fehiu- 
ary, 1878, he “proceeded to Constantinople,” in 
spite of the piotests of the Turkish government, 
and prepared to meet any attack on the city by 
Russia He w^as made an admiral (1879), presi- 
dent of the Kojal jSTaval College (1881-82), 
and admiral of the fleet (1888)* Consult the 
life by his daughtei, Mrs Edgerton (London, 
1890) 

HORNBY, James John (1826-1909) An 
English educator, born at Winwiek He was 
educated at Eton and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
after his graduation being elected fellow of 
Brasenose From 1853 to 1864 he served as 
principal of Bishop CosinS Hall at the Univer- 
sity of Durham He then returned to Oxford foi 
a short time as classical lecturer, in 1867 be- 
came second master of Winchester School, from 
1868 to 1884 was head master of Eton, and 
thereaftei until his death was provost 

HORNE, C Silvester (1865-1914) An 
English Congregational clergyman, born at 
Cuckfield, Sussex He was educated at Glasgow 
University and studied theology at Mansfield 
College, Oxford In 1889-1903 he was minister 
of Kensington Chapel and then of Whitefield^s 
Chnrch, Tottenham Court Road, until Janu- 
ary, 1914, when his health began to fail In 
the spring of 1914 he delivered the Lyman 
Beecher lectures on preaching (The Romance of 
Preaching) at Yale University, and he died near 
Toronto In 1910-11 he had been chairman of 
the Congregational Union, and from 1910 on 
he was a member of the House of Commons 
(the only member who was a clergyman with a 
charge) fiom Ipswuch, being an impenitent 
Radical,” a supporter of woman suffiage, and 
a home-ruler He wrote on the history of the 
Free churches and of the London Missionary 
Society, and in 1914 published Pulpit, Platform, 
and Parliament and The Romance of Preaching 

HORNE, George (1730-92) An English 
bishop, born at Otham He w’as educated at 
Oxford and spent the greater part of his life 
there, being elected president of Magdalen Col- 
lege m 1768 and in 1776 vice chancellor of the 
university He was made dean of Canterbury 
in 1781 and m 1790 Bishop of Norwich From 
1771 to 1781 he was chaplain in ordinary to 
the King His only important work, A Qom- 
meniary on the Psalms (1771), exhibits a deep 
acquaintance with Hebrew and biblical lore and 
is marked by a spirit of earnest piety* He 
wrote many pamphlets against such antagonists 
as Sir Isaac Newton, Hume, Adam Smith, and 
David Law, all of whom he ludicrously under- 
rated He adopted the views of John Hutchin- 
son (qv ) and wiote in his defense 

HORNE, Richard Henry, or Hengist ( 1803- 
84)* An English authoi He was born in Lon- 
don, received a military education, and served 
as a midshipman in the Mexican navy during 
the war of that country with Spam After a 


few' years spent in adventurous wanderings he 
returned to England and from 1828 devoted 
himself to literature In 1837 he published two 
tiagedies, Cosmo dr ^fcdici and The Death of 
J/a?Zoue, m 1843, Otion An Epic Poem Dur- 
ing the period 1830-46 he cained on a coiie- 
spondence wuth Elizabeth Bariett (afterw'ard 
Mrs Browning), and hei letteis to him were 
afteiward published in two volumes in 1877 
With her he collaborated in the JS^ew Spit it 
of the Age (1844) A report piepaied by 
him on the employment of children in mines 
and factories inspiied Mrs Browning’s Ctif of 
the Ghildten Going to Australia in 1852, he 
seived as a gold-fields commissioner and a mag- 
istrate and published Austtahan Facts and 
Figures (1859) Retmning m 1869, he wnote 
thereafter a number of books, few of which were 
of any special note 

HORNE, Thomas Hartwell (1780-1862) 
An English Bible scholai He was born in Lon- 
don, Oct 20, 1780, was educated at Glnist’s 
Hospital, and became clerk to a banistei His 
leisure hours were devoted to study and to mis- 
cellaneous literary labois In 1818 he published 
hxs Intfoduetion to the Giitical Stud.y and 
Knoioledge of the Holy Scriptm'es (12th ed , 
1869), a work which procured foi him admission 
into orders without the usual preliminaries 
This book was long a standard woik, but is now' 
antiquated In it he presented the lesults of 17 
yeais of hard work In 1824 he became senior 
assistant hbianan in the depaitment of printed 
books m the British Museum In 1831 he be- 
came a prebendary of St PauTs Cathedral, in 
1833 rector of the united parishes of St Edward 
the King and Martyr and St Nicolas Aeons, 
London He resigned hia assistant librarianship 
in 1860 He died in London, Jan 27, 1862 
Consult his life by his daughter, Mrs S A. 
Gheyne (London, 1862) 

HORNED DACE A fish. See Dace 

HORNED FROG. One of the laige toadlike 
South American frogs of the genus Geratophrys, 
especially Geratoplitys ootnuta, which has horn- 
like protuberances on the head It is one of 
the most beautiful frogs knowm The ground 
colors are black, browm, and gieen, with an 
orange stupe over the head and back, and these 
colors are iiregulaily and most pleasingly ai- 
ranged and blended Various other gaudy and 
mterestmg species are known in the Ameiican 
tropics See Colored Plate of Frogs and Toads, 
under Toad 

HORNED GREBE. See Grebe 

HORNED HOG. See Babirussa 

HORNED LARK See Shore Lark 

HORNED OWL. Any owl with plumicorns, 
1 e , tufts of upright feathers on the top of the 
head which simulate hoi ns The eagle owls 
(qv) are thus distinguished, and then Ameri- 
can representative is commonly called the great 
horned owl. Other horned species are mentioned 
and illustrated under Oto See Plate of Owls, 
Representative 

HORNED PHEASANT. A sportsman^s 
name m India for the tragopans (qv), espe- 
cially the black-headed species (T'tagopan 
satyr a), common m the eastern Himalayas 
The name is given because of the presence of 
two fleshy horns on the head which become veiy 
conspicuous at the breeding season 

HORNED POUT. See Bullhead, Catfish 

HORNED RATTLESNAKE, or Sidewinder 
See Rattlesnake 
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HOBNED SCBEAMEB. A bird See 
Screamer 

HOBNEB TOAB, or Horned Lizard The 
common name of seveial short-legged, depressed, 
toadhke horny lizards, all of which occur in 
ICorth America According to Cope and others, 
there are two genera, Phtynosoma and Anota, 
containing about 20 species, 10 of which occur in 
the United States. Anota diJ^ers from Phiyno- 
soma only in the fact that the tympanic drum is 
concealed" by a scaly integument Horned toads 
range from British America into Mexico Thev 
feed mainly on insects, which they capture with 
a rapid thrusting out of their mucilaginous 
tongues They are sluggisli, haimless lizards, 
with little power of self-defense save their 
pointed scales, which, when bristled up, are a 
disagreeable mouthful for snakes, their most 
formidable foes They will, however, fight and 
even kill a snake small enough to be an even 
match 

Horned toads at rare internals exhibit a most 
interesting habit of self-defense, the ejection of 
jets of blood from the comer of the eye Bit- 
mais gnes some details of such an occurrence 
which took place when a specimen from Mexico 
was being measured This handling seemed 
greatly to excite the ereatui e w^hich ® finally 
threw the head slightly upward, the neck be- 
came rigid, the eyes bulged from the sockets, 
when there was a distinct sound like that pro- 
duced if one presses the tongue against the roof 
of the mouth and forces a small quantity of air 
forward This rasping sound, consuming but 
the fraction of a second, was accompanied by a 
jet of blood at great pressure It hit the wall, 
4 feet away, at the same level as that of the 
reptile. The duration of the flow of blood ap- 
peared to be about one and a half secon(&, 
and towards its teimmation the force gradually 
diminished, as noted by a course of drops dowm 
the wall and along the floor to a position almost 
under the spot where the reptile had been held. 
The stream of blood seemed to be as fine as a 
horsehair and to issue from the eyelid, which 
was momentarily much swollen For some time 
after the performance the eyes were tightly 
closed, and nothing could induce the lizard to 
open them Within two minutes after it was 
placed on the ground the protruding aspect of 
the eyeballs and the swelling of the ejelids had 
disappeared Most surprising w^as the amount 
of blood expended The wall and flloor showed 
a course of thickly sprinkled spots about one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter There w’ere 103 
of these spots ” 

The majority of the species are desert in- 
habitants and escape pursuit by hiding beneath 
the prickly agaves, yuccas, and cacti of the 
plains Othei species live in cedai and pme 
belts Both those forms that live on the bare 
stones or sand of the plains and those that 
occur m the pme belt are remarkably well pro- 
tected by resemblance to tbeir background The 
young, a dozen or more at a time, are born from 
eggs, which are laid by the mother only an hour 
or so before they are ready to hatch When the 
little ones emerge, they are able to begin at 
once to catch and eat minute insects Both 
young and old make interesting pets, largely 
because of their amusing irascibility, and can 
be taught to take files from the hand and do 
other simple things. Consult Bryant, *‘The 
Horned Lizards of California,’' in University of 
Oahfomia Pudhoations^ ix (Berkeley, 19X1) 


See Lizard, and Plate of Iguana and Other 
A31ERICAN Lizards „ 

HOBUEB VIPEB See Tiper 
HOBETEL, hOi'nel, Edward Atkinson (1864- 
) A Scottish painter of landscapes, 
flowers, and foliage, ivith children He was born 
in Australia, of Scottish parents, and he was 
brought up and lived practically all Ins life in 
Scotland, at Kiikeudbnght He studied for three 
years in the art scliool at Edinburgh, and for 
two years at Antwerp under Piofessor Verlat 
Beturning from Antwerp in I880, he met George 
Heniy (qv ) and associated himself with the 
Glasgow school Hornel and Henry collabo- 
rated upon The Druids,” a procession of priests 
bringing in the sacred mistletoe, goigeous wnth 
polj chrome and gold. The tw'o woiked side by 
side to achieve decorative splendor of color, 
Hornel boldly and freely employing texture ef- 
fects produced by loading and scraping, loughen- 
ing, smoothing and staining In LS03-D4 the 
two artists spent a year and a half in Japan, 
where Hornel learned much about decorative 
design and spacing Towards the close of the 
nineties his colors, while preserving their glow 
and richness, became moie refined and more at- 
mospheric, and his drawing more natmalistic 
combining sensuous appeal with emotional and 
poetic significance In 1901 he declined election 
to the Ro>al Scottish Academy There are 
examples of his work in the museums of Buffalo, 
H y., St Louis, Toronto, Montreal, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Leeds, Manchester, Hull, Bath, and 
Liverpool 

. HOBISTBLI/, A city in Steuben Co, N Y. 
on the Canistear Biver 03 miles southeast of 
Buffalo, on the Erie, and the Pittsbuigh, Shaw- 
mut, and Northern railroads (Map New^ York, 
C 6) It has a free academy, a public library, 
hospital, courthouse, sanitarium, and public 
parks, and manufactures brick, silks, white 
goods, railway supplies, furniture, beer, electri- 
cal machineiy, sash, doors, and blinds The 
government is administered under a levised 
charter of 1900. w’hich provides for a mayor in 
whose power, subject to the consent of the coun- 
cil, rest the appointments to subordinate offices, 
and a unicameral council The water works 
are owned by the city Settled in 1790, Horneil 
was part of Canisteo and was called Upper 
Canisteo until 1820, when it was mcorpoiated 
as a separate town under the name of Hornells- 
ville, given in honor of Judge George Horneil, 
who was prominent in the town’s earlv historv. 
Pop, 1910, 13,617, 1914 (U S est.), 14,341 
HOB'NEB, EbaNCIS (1778-1817) A British 
statesman and economist, born in Edinburgh 
He entered Edinburgh University in 1792, but 
left (1795) before finishing his course to take 
up the study of law, and was called to the Scot- 
tish bar in 1800 Later, m 1807, after a course 
at Lincoln’s Inn, London, and a telling applica- 
tion to the study of philosophy and economy, 
he began practice in the western circuit of Eng- 
land Entering Parliament for Wendover in 
1806, he sided with the Whiga, gaming special 
prominence m the debates on questions of 
finance and political economy Homer was 
much interested in the "^bullion” question which 
arose in 1810 and was chairman of the commit- 
tee which drew up the first report on the sub- 
ject The recommendations embodied therein 
failed of adoption, but, as a result of his in- 
fluence, restrictions were placed upon the issue 
of paper money, thus paving the way for the 
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success of Peers Currency Peform Bill in 1S41 
Horner was one of thoi three original founders 
of the Edinhu 7 'gk jReiteir, to winch he was a 
frequent contributor He died at Pisa, where he 
had gone to regain health, after a shoit hut 
bnlliaxit career. Consult Homer,, Meniovs and 
Correspondence of Fi*ancxs Horne) (Boston, 
1853) 

HOBISJ-ER, Leoxabd (17S5-1S64) A Scot- 
tish geologist and publicist, born in Edinhmgh 
and educated at the university of that city He 
joined his father a Imen busine&s in 1S04 and 
moved to London, but his chief interest %vas in 
science In 1808 he became a fellow of the 
Geological Society, of which he was piesident in 

1846 and in 1864 and in 1853 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, He returned to 
Edinburgh in 1817 and there founded the School 
of Arts m 1821 and helped to organize the 
Edinburgh Academy • During this period he 
took a yei\ active part in the educational and 
political reform movements of Scotland He 
was a warden of London Uni\eisity fioiii 1828 
to 1831, lived for a time in Bonn, Geimany, and 
from 1833 to 1853 rendered notable service as 
chief factory inspector He w^as author of many 
papers on geology, education, and the employ- 
ment of children 

HOBHEB, Raebh Cecil (1854- ) A 

Canadian religious leader He was born in the 
township of Clarendon, Pontiac Co, Quebec, and 
was educated at tlie National School of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory, Philadelphia Ordained a 
Methodist minister m 1887, he filled several 
pastorates, specially emphasizing the evangelis- 
tic side of his work during the latter part of 
his career in the Methodist church Disap- 
proval of his attitude in this respect led to hia 
suspension in 1895 As a result, he became the 
founder of a denomination called the Holiness 
Movement Church, W’hich has duly constituted 
conferences in Ontario, Manitoba, and Mich- 
igan, and supports missionaries in China and 
Africa He established also, in 1805, the Holi- 
ness Movement College at Ottawa He pub- 
lished several tracts and religious hooks 

HOBNEB, Wiliaam Edmo^^ds (1793-1853). 
An American physician, born in Warrenton, Va. 
He graduated at" the University of Pennsylvania 
m 1814, served as assistant surgeon in the 
United States Navy during the War of 1812, 
and from 1831 until his death was professor of 
anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania In 

1847 he founded St. Josephus Hospital In 1824 
he announced the discovery of the muscle (ten- 
sor tarsi) knowm as Horner's muscle He pub- 
lished a number of medical works, including 
Pathological Anatomy 3 Ptaotical Anatomist 
(1856), Special Anatomy and Histology (8th 
ed , 1851), The United States Dissector (5tli ed, 
1856 ) ; and superintended the preparation of an 
Anatomical Atlas by Henry H Smith (1844) 

HOBNER, William George (1786-1837) 
An English algebraist He was educated at 
Kingswood School, near Bristol, and afterward 
became master there He also established a 
school at Bath (1809), where he remained until 
his death. He had no university training and 
was not a profound mathematician. He is 
known solely for his discovery of the ingenious 
algorism for approximating the roots of higher 
numerical equations, which was made known 
m a paper read before the Royal Society in 
1819 and published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions The process is commonly known in 
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England and America as EoinePs method and 
may be found in any higher algebra Related 
to it is a process of synthetic division which 
also bears his name While this process of 
approximating the lOots of a numerical equa- 
tion was unknown m Europe at the time of 
Hornei's discovei^, it was known to the Chinese 
algebraists in the thirteenth century It is 
given by Ch’ui Chiu-shao in 1247 and was used 
by several later writers in China and Japan 
" HORNES, orn, Philip, Cotjkt of See 
Hoex 

HOR^NET (AS hyinet, hinnitu, OHG 
Jiornuie, hoina^^ Gei Hojniss^ connected with 
Lat C7ah7 0 , OClmrch Slav S7usjieni, Lith 
szirszone, hornet, OChurch Slay siusha, Lith 
szirsziij wasp , less plausibly connected w ith 
7i0JU, either from its antennae or from its buzz- 
ing sound) A name applied to seveial laige 
stinging insects belonging to the family Vespidse 
and genus Tt^pa They differ from Pokstes, 
the other common genus of this family, in hav- 
ing laiger, tliickei bodies nnd always inclosing 
their nests with a gra;^ish papei coveimg In 
eolor thev are usually black or dark brown, 
conspicuously ornamented with white or yellow 
The hornet builds its nest, which is in the form 
of a number of combs placed one above another, 
in a hole in the ground, 01 m the open, attached 
to the branches of a tiee, or undei the eaves of 
toldmgs Its manner of constructing the nest 
and caring for the young is the same as that 
described elsewhere imder the title Wasp It is 
among the most voracious of insects, eagerly 
laps up all sorts of sw^eets, and seizes and de- 
vours other insects of various kinds One of 
the most common species m the United States 
is Vespa macuJata, which builds its great nest 
in the branches of trees It is very vigilant, 
and especially irritable when attending to the 
duties of its nest The females may often be 
foimd hibernating in the autumn and winter in 
deca3ring wood 

The European hornet (Vespa erahro) has been 
accidentally introduced into the United States 
and has established itself m the vicinity of New 
York City. Its spread has been very slow, and 
although its original introduction and establish- 
ment must have taken place many years ago, it 
IS still apparently restricted to an area of little 
over 100 miles square See Wasp, and consult 
the authorities there referred to 

HORNE-TOOKE, JoHjf See Tooke 



HOHN FLT. 

The adult hom fly, and a cow^s horn about the base of 
which IS clustered » swarm of the fiies 

HORN ELY A European fly {Hmniatohia 
seriate ) 3 which was impoited into the United 
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States in 1S8G or 1887, multiplied exces- 

si\e rapidity, and soon spread over the entire 
country It breeds in cow dung and \\ith very 
great rapidity and prolificacy It is a biting 
fly and greatly annoys cattle The name horn 
fly*' IS derived from a habit which the flies have 
of clusteimg in great numbers so as to form 
black bands around the bases of the horns of 
cattle They do not damage the horns, as has 
been supposed, but simply rest in this location, 
where they cannot easily be leached by the cow 
Consult Osborn, Insects Ajfecting Domestic 
Ammals (Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, 1896) 3 Lmtner, ^'The Cow -Horn Fir,” m 
The Count) y Gentleman (London, 1S97), Par- 
rot, ‘^Horn-FIv Remedy,” in the Kansas Farmer 
(Topeka, 1899) 

HOKHIMAJ3*, hOr'ni-man, Annie Elizabeth 
Fhedekicka {I860- ) An English dra- 

matic manager She vas hoin in Forest Hill, 
Kent, and was pmately educated and studied 
art at the Slade School, London In 1894 she 
attempted her fiist dramatic experiment at the 
A\enue Theatre In 1904 she piovided the Irish 
National Theatie Society with a theatie — the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin — at hei own expense, and 
subsidized it for a term of years In 1908 
she bought the Gaiety Theatre of Manchester 
and made of it a repertory house, the first (as 
it was the first endowed theatre) in England. 
Her company was very successful, appearing m 
London at the Coronet Theatre in 1912-13 and 
giving there Stanley Houghton’s B indie Wakes 
and The Tounge) Geneiation and Galsworthy’s 
The Moh 

Lettebs of. In Scots law, a 
wilt which issues to compel a party to execute 
or carry out a judgment or decree of the court 
The writ was formerly the only form of enforc- 
ing civil decrees by imprisonment The process 
has been shortened, and other forms of execution 
are now more commonly employed The title of 
the writ is deiived from the ancient custom of 
denouncing a person disobeying the writ with 
three blasts of a horn This ivas technically 
called “putting him to the horn ” 

HOBHITOS, Or-ne'tos, or HORHOS, br'nds 
(Sp, little o\ens) The name given to the low 
oven-shaped hillocks which emit smoke and 
vapors, and which occur in great numbers on 
the sides and in the neighborhood of the large 
volcanoes of South America 
HOBH'PIPE'. See Black Gtni 
HOBHPIPE A lively English dance, origi- 
nally in later in f time The universal 
peculiarity of the music was the length of the 
final note in each phrase Its history can be 
traced back to the sixteenth century in England 
and to about 1740 in Scotland During the 
eighteenth centuiy it was widely popular, but 
Since then it has been distinctively a sailor’s 
dance Chaucer speaks of the hornpipe as a 
musical instrument, but little is known about 
it The general belief is that it was a rude 
instrument made from the horn of an ox Con- 
sult H Balfour, The Old British Pibcorn or 
Hoinpvpe (London, 1890), and F Galpin, Old 
Bnglish Instruments of Music (Chicago, 1911 )» 
HOBUS Under this term are commonly con- 
fused two very distinct stiuctures forming out- 
growths on the head of ungulate animals, to 
which Older they are confined. The word ought 
not, strictly, to include the bony antlers of 
deei or the giraffe, since these, although^ to a 
certain extent epidermal outgrowths, consist of 


tiue bone built up from blood deposits and are 
not at all transfoi med cuticle 01 “horn ” Never- 
theless, as Beddard points out (ui Mammalia , 
London, 1902), the difference is one of degree 
lather than of kind The simplest condition is 
seen in the giraffe, each of whose paired horns 
13 a stiaight, bony outgiowtb the os cornu, 
onginallv separate from the ^kull, but becoming 
peimanentlv fused with it early in life and is 
coieied wuth wholly unmodified fuiry skin In 
deer there is the same os cornu, which may here 
be branched and never becomes fused with the 
skull, but, on the contrary is shed and renewed 
annually and is covered with a skin modified 
into Welvet” (see Deee) which decays and 
drops off as soon as the horn core (antler) is 
perfected Betw’een these two falls possibly the 
extinct AS'nothenum fqv), and eeitainly the 
modern pronghorn (qv ) Heie the bonj core 
(os coinu) is fixed as in the giraffe, but begins 
to be branched as in the deer, and it is covered 
by a sheath formed of agglutinated hairs, the 
hairy skin beginning from the tip of the horn 
and proceeding downward, gradually transform- 
ing into pel feet horn, which is shed and re- 
new^ed annually This is an isolated case, but 
connects the giraffe and deer with the Bovidss, 
or proper ‘Tiollow-horned” ruminants ( Cavi- 
cornia) In this family the males of every 
species, and m most cases the females also, 
possess upon the top of the skull protuberances 
of bone into which air cells often extend from 
the fiontal sinuses These are called horn cores 
and form the support of the cornubus sheaths 
that cover and often extend far beyond them 
They are not present at birth, for obvious 
reasons, but begin to grow’ immediately after- 
ward The horn sheaths grow with them and 
continue, even after they have reached normal 
size, to push out at the base as fast as they wear 
away at the tip Their form and position on 
the head, is characteristic of each group round 
and lateral in the oxen, slender, retrocurved, 
or twisted, and somewhat compressed or sharply 
keeled in most antelopes, heavy, eross-ridged, 
triangular in section, and often spiral in the 
sheep and goats, and so on 
Evolutionists regard horns as in most eases 
a secondary sexual character. An examination 
of the fossil history of the tribe shows that 
these appendages have been gradually acquired, 
and it is only recently that the females of many 
forms, BOW provided with small horns, have ac- 
quired them by heredity Moreover, castration 
or injury to the reproductive organs is likely to 
affect the growth and size of the horns Lastly, 
among the deei, where the does (except in the 
reindeer) are hornless, these appendages are 
acquired just previous to the mating season 
and are dropped when the breeding season is 
over. Their service as weapons of defense and 
offense is therefore largely, if not primarily, in 
contests with each other for the supremacy of 
the herd — ^le, in the combative process of sex- 
ual selection They are, nevertheless, in many 
instances powerful weapons in resistmg and 
attacking outside enemies The spearlike 
thrusts of the lowered horns of an enraged 
sable, or other large, long-horned antelope, aie 
feared even by lions and leopards, which more 
than once have been killed by them The goring 
pow’ei of a bull is 11 resistible A heavy sheep, 
armed with its great horn coils, is a “battering 
ram,” indeed, not to he despised Many horns, 
howevei, seem to be ornaments lather than 
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Tveapons of value, oi tools helpful in \arious 
ways, as snow sho\ els, for one pertinent example, 
among the reindeer Some of the great extinct 
ungulates of Tertiary time had very powerful 
horns, especially Garyphodon and the gioup of 
great Dmocerata, wheie m some cases a pair 
upon the forehead was^supplemented bj one or 
a pair on the snout At present a ruling dis- 
tinction between the aitiodactjls and perisso- 
dactjls is, that m the former the horns are al- 
wa;js paired and on the forehead, while in the 
latter they are set on the nose and are single or 
two in number, one behind the other This 13 
the case with the rhinoceroses, inhere the horn 
IS a growth from the skin of the nose, composed 
of a solid mass of agglutinated hairs, based 
upon a knob of the underlying nasal bones 

HOBWSET, hOrn'zi A suburban municipal- 
ity of London, England, 6 miles north of St 
PauTs (Map: London, C 7) It is a favorite 
holiday resort, contains several parks, a public 
library and branches, museum, and public baths, 
and is chiefly composed of the homes of the 
working class" most of which are under munici- 
pal control It ^\as incorporated in 1903 with 
a major, 10 aldermen, and 30 councilors Pop, 
1001, 72,056, 1011, 84,502 
HOBMr S2X.YEB. A term applied to the 
mineral cerargyrite (qv ) on account of its 
waxy or resinous lustre 

HOBMT SWAJKE See Hoop Snake 
HOBN^STOITE'. A vaiiety of quartz, resem- 
bling flint, but more brittle, and having a struc- 
ture that IS more splintery This variety of 
quartz is also frequently called chert See 
Quabtz, Chert 

HOBM’^TATL' One of a group of hymenop- 
terous insects foimmg the superfamily Sin- 
eoidea They are distinguished from the saw- 
flies by the fact that the fore shanks have only 
one spur at the tip instead of two They are 
called homtails because the end of the body 
with the adults usually bears a spine or horn. 
The ovipositor is fitted for boring, and the eggs 
are usually laid in the woody tissue of trees and 
plants The larvee feed beneath the outer bark. 
The group is not a large one, but contains a 
number of common and interesting species in 
the IJmted States. The large pigeon tremex, 
eg, IS often a rather serious enemy to certain 
shade trees, such as the elm, sycamore, oak, and 
maple The holes of this borer may be recog- 
nized by their regular, evenly cut shape An- 
other species IS known as the willow-shoot horn- 
tail {Phyllmcus integer ) and does much damage 
by ruining the terminal shoots of osier-willow 
plantations in parts of the United States The 
families included in this group are the Orysaid®, 
Siricidae, Xyphydndse, and Cepliidae Consult- 
L 0. Howard, Insect Booh (Hew York, 1906) , 
V*. L Kellogg, American Insects (2d ed, ib, 
1908) ; J H and A» B Comstock, Manual for 
the Study of Insects (8th ed, Ithaca, 1909) 
HOB/NUHTCr, Ernest William (1866- ) 

An English novelist, born m Middlesborough, 
Yorkshire He passed two years (1884-86) in 
Australia In 1893 he married a sister of Su A 
Conan Boyle After returning to England he 
began a series of adventure novels Among them 
are A Bride from the Bush (1890) , In aliens 
Bushranger {im^) , The Rogue* s March (1896) , 
The Amateur Cracksman (1899) , Dead Men Tell 
Wo Tales ( 1899 ) , The Belle of Too? ah ( 1900 ) , 
The Shadow of the Rope (1902), Dmms Dent 
(1903), Siingaree (1905), A Thief m the 


Night (1905), Mi Justice Raffles (1909), 
Fathers of Men (1012) . }]ifchmg Hill (1913) , 
The Crime Doctor (1914) 

HOBH'YHEAB' One of the most wide- 
spread and numerous of Amei ican mmnows 
{BijhopsiS Kentuchiensis) It is a graceful, 
liighlj colored fish, 6 to 9 inches long, the fins 
all pale orange vithout a black spot, and the 
males m spring marked with a ciimson spot 
on each side of the head The distinguishing 
feature, however, is the tubercle-covered ciest 
on the top of the head of the adults, and es- 
pecially of the males in nuptial dress It is a 
congener of the silver chub and is known as 
river chub, or lerkei, in some places 

HOBOBElirKA, ho'ro-dgn-'ka A town in the 
Austiian Ciownland of Galicia, on an affluent of 
the Bniestei, 33 miles north-northwest of 
Czernowitz (Map Austria-Hungary, J 2) It 
has an agricultmal school, linen-weaving fac- 
tory, potash and soap woiks, makes vinegar 
and brandy, and does considerable business in 
cereals Pop, 1910 (distiict), 56,864 

HOBOLO'aitnyi: The name given by the 
Greeks and the Eomans to devices for measur- 
ing time Consult the aiticle “Horologium,” in 
Smith, A Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquitieSj vol 1 (3d ed, London, 1890) See 
Clepsydra, Horology 

HOBOL'OaY (from Lat horologium, Gk. 
t)po\6yiov, from &po\6yo5, horologos, telling the 
hour, from &pa, hora, hour -f- Xovoy, logos, word, 
from legem, to say) That branch of ap- 

plied science that has for its object the meas- 
urement of time Although it is easy to look 
back on a period when tune, aceoidmg to the 
modem conception of it, as measured by hours 
and minutes and seconds, was unknown, yet we 
find progress early made in the measurement 
of laiger periods of time, by observations of the 
heavenly bodies , and although, in the later 
progress of astronomy, it is found that the 
movements of the more conspicuous heavenly 
bodies do not afford accurate marks for the 
equable measurement of time, they were, for 
practical objects, sufficient, and afforded at 
least a better measure of time than any other 
phenomena which came under the observation 
of mankind Thus, time was early divided 
into years, according to the motion of the sun 
among the constellations, into months, accord- 
ing to the motion of the moon relatively to the 
sun's place in the heavens, and into days, by 
the alternate light and darkness caused by the 
rising and setting of the sun It was long, 
however, before any accurate measure was found 
for a division of the day itself The earliest 
measure employed for this purpose that we can 
trace is the shadow of an upright object, which 
gave a lough measure of time by the variations 
in its length and position This suggested the 
invention of sundials Another means early 
adopted for the measurement of short periods 
of time was by the quantity of water discharged 
by dioppmg from one vessel into another In- 
struments fox measuring time on this principle 
were called elepsydrse (see Clepsybka) The 
running of fine sand from one vessel into an- 
other was found to afford a still more certain 
^ measure, and hence the invention of the hour- 
' glass (qv.) King Alfred is said to have ob- 
served the lapse of time by noting the gradual 
shortening of a lighted candle It is not very 
easy to trace to its source the history of the 
invention to which the modern clock owes its 
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parentage the eailiest dork, ho\\e\ei, of which 
we have a complete de&cription, and perh«ips the 
eailie^t ^\hiLh attained any distinct -supeiiority 
over the rude contii\ance& already mentioned, 
was the clock of Henry Vic (De Vick or De 
W>ck), a German, erected m the towei of the 
palace of diaries V, King of France, in 1379 

For the description of this first mechanical 
timekeeper, and for the subsequent liistoiy of 
clock and watch making, see Ciock Watch 
Pendulum, Escapement The history of the 
science of horology and of the mechanical art of 
the clock, ivatch, and chronometer maker are so 
intermingled that they cannot he consideied 
separately They may therefore be found under 
these heads See also Tors, Standard, Tran- 
sit Instrument 

HOH'OSCOPE fFr ?ioroscope, from Lat 7i07 0 - 
scopuim, fiom Gk ^poaKOTretop, hai oskopeion, 
wpoffhOTTLOP, hotoskopiOHy hoToscope, from wpo- 
CKOTToSj hOroskopos, one who observes the hour 
of a birth, fiom wpa, /idict, houi -j- crkoirelp, 
skopein, to view) In astiology, stnctlv speak- 
ing, that part of the ecliptic i\hich is ascend- 
ant or rising in the east at the moment of an 
oceuirence whose outcome is to be calculated, 
such as the birth of a child, thence, more gen- 
erally, the figure of the heavens, constructed 
with this as starting point, on which the sub- 
sequent predictions are to be based See 
Astrology 

HOKE, George Edwto (1856- ) An 

American Baptist theologian, born m Boston 
He graduated from Brown University in 1876 
and studied at Union Theological Seminary 
( 1876-77 ) and at Newton Theological Institu- 
tion (BD, 1879) Ordained to the Baptist 
ministry, he held pastorates at Tarrytown, N Y 
(1879-84), and at diariestown, Mass (1884- 
91), from 1891 to 1903 was editor in chief of 
the Watchman, and thereafter was professor of 
Church history at Newton, and after 1903 also 
president He became president of the Watch- 
man Publishing Company and contributing edi- 
tor of the Watchman-Examiner and is author of 
Eld in the Heart (1903), The Tiaimng of the 
Chosen People (1907), The Great Ministry 
(1908) 

HOK'KOCKS, or HOK'BOX, Jeremiah 
(c 1817-41) An English astronomer, born at 
Toxtetli Park, near Liverpool. He entered Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, in 1632 and re- 
mained there until 1635, devoting himself prin- 
cipally to the study of astrbhomy In the latter 
year he returned to Toxteth and commenced, 
under extremely unfavorable circumstances, his 
original observations. In 1639 he was appointed 
to the curacy of Hoole, Lancashire, and in that 
village, on Nov 24, 1639 (0 S ), he made his 
famous observation of the transit of Venus — ^ 
the first observation of this phenomenon ever 
made Hearne, in his memoranda, tells us how 
Horrocks wras called away, during his observa- 
tion of the transit, his devotions and duty 
at church,” the day being Sunday. Newton, in 
the Prtncipia, bears honorable testimony to the 
value of Horrocks’s astronomical work, espe- 
cially commending his lunar theory as the 
most ingenious yet brought forward, adding, 
‘*and if I mistake not, the most accurate of all ” 
Horrocks is frequently mentioned by the scien- 
tific men of the seventeenth century, the obser- 
vation of the transit is by no means regarded as 
the most important of his astronomical achieve- 
ments He died suddenly at the age of about 23, 


on Jan 3, 1641 Hevelius printed Hoirocks*3 
Latin treati'se entitled Tt nus in ^^o!c T I'Ja m 
1662 In 1072 Hoirocks'b fiagmentaiy works 
were published under the auspices of tlie Koval 
Societ;^, being edited h\ Wallis, with the title 
Jrtemice Hoitociii Opera Posthuma, etc Other 
woiks of Horrocks s peiiahed in manuscript 
Consult Whatton, Memoir of the Life and 
Lahoitis of the Rei J Hotrojo (London, lSo9) 

HOK^SA See Hengest 

HOKSE (AS kois, OS,Ieel h/os’^ OHG 
Gei Ross possibly connected with La t iunae, 
to run, less, probably with Skt kilifl, to spring, 
Gk hopda^, kotdax, wanton dance, or with AS 
hteodan, OHG i listen, Gei tu^ten, to adorn) 
The teim is Uisually applied only to the domestic 
horse {Eqtids cahallus). but it is also sometimes 
used as a general teim for other members of the 
EquidiB (q V >, which include the ass, quagga, and 
zebia. The chai act eristics which distinguish the 
horse from its neaiest relatives are the long 
mane, the long hairs at the basse of the tail, and 
the callosities on the innei side of the hind legs 
3 ust above the hock 

There are tw^o general types of horses (!) 
the northern dun, which includes the dun pony 
of Norw’ay, the Celtic pony, and the wild pony 
of Mongolia, and (2) the southern, w^hich in- 
cludes the Arabian, Barb, and thoroughbred. 
The horse was domesticated in Asia long before 
the Aryans migiated to Europe, but was a later 
acquisition than the ox The wild horse fur- 
nished abundant food for man in Europe during 
the Neolithic period, but had been domesticated 
before Ccesar went to Britain 

Professor Ewart believes that at least four 
wild species have eontiibuted to the making of 
modern breeds. (1) Eqiiiis tohnstns, adapted for 
a forest life, (2) E prseiialskn, the steppe 
horse, which still exists in a wrild state, (3) 
E aqihs, specially adapted for life on plateaus 
and deseits, (4) E sival easts, the Sivalik horse, 
that lived in the upland valleys of northern 
India For early use by man, see Paleolithic 
Period According to the inscriptions on monu- 
ments the horse was introduced into Egypt at 
the time of the Shepherd kings His use, how- 
ever, was very limited, both the Egyptians and 
Assyrians confilning the use of the horse to war- 
fare Subsequently, however, his services to man 
increased, and he became an emblem of rank 
and an object of luxury or sport as well as an 
aid in w’ar 

The speed of a horse is its greatest asset be- 
cause it IS its chief value to man It is the 
recognition of this value that has been the impor- 
tant factor in the evolution of the horse, an ani- 
mal especially plastic in the hands of th^hreeder 
His size, form, action, and instincts are subject 
to modification to a degree unknown in that of 
any of the other larger species Bunng his early 
history modifications of type were due to the 
(ianging conditions of warfare, but to-day the 
principal variations of type are to a far greater 
extent due to the exigencies of commerce or the 
demands of sport It has been suggested that the 
diflPeient breeds of the modern domestic horse 
have been developed out of the interbreeding of 
several original wild species; this, however, is 
only conjecture What is known is that domestic 
breeds have existed in Europe from prehistoric 
times, and also that thev have been improved 
continually by blending with Oriental liorses 

Arabian horses are divided into three classes, 
which have been recognized as suhhreeds since 
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the fifteenth century The genuine Aiabian is 
found m the region fiom Dama&cua to the Eu- 
phrates as well as in Arabia proper Tlie breed 
IS found in its greateist purity and excellence ui 
the stables oi the Saltan of Turkey The Turk, 
or Turkish horse^ found in poitions of Euiopean 
Turkey, but pimcipally in Asia IMinor, was of 
considerable importance in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but It has deteriorated very much since 
then The Barb is a native of the Barbary 
States, whence its name It is found in greater 
perfection among the Moors, who introduced the 
Barb blood into Spam during then rule in that 
^country and so improved the Spanish Itorse that 
for several centuries it occupied the first place 
throughout Euiope. Spanish horses of this 
stock brought to America by the Spaniards aie 
regarded as the progenitors of the mustangs and 
the other wild breeds common to Mexico and 
California fSee section on The Boise in Amci- 
aca ) About the middle of the sixteenth century 
Italian and Spanish horses <the foimer heairy 
types, and the latter^ owing to their Barb blood, 
very much lighter and fleeter ) w ere in the great- 
est demand It is during this peiiod that horse- 
manship (qy } began to be studied as a science, 
the first book concerning which was published by 
Grnsom in Italy m 1552, The Italians were also 
the first to take up the teaching of hotsemanship 
as an accomplishment, after which riding came 
into vogue throughout western Europe The 
English thoroughbred is spread over a larger 
portion of the earth to-day than is that of any 
other breed It is used more than any other to 
improve the blood of horses of general utility 
throughout the world, and, according to statis- 
tics, more capital is influenced by it than by 
any othei two or three breeds combined 
The history of English hoi se breeding has been 
divided into three periods the first extending 
from the earliest recoids to the end of the six- 
teenth century; the second from the accession 
of James I to the first year of the Bind Booh 
(qv ), 1791 (in which period the thoroughbred 
came into existence) , and the third period ex- 
tending to the present time, in which the thor- 
oughbred has become a clearly defined as well as 
a pure breed The original British horse was a 
small pony, shaggy and hardy and rarely more 
than 14 hands high, hut the importation of stal- 
lions from Spam, Italy, and France impioved the 
breed from tune to time During the Crusades 
and the consequent general use of heavy armor, 
which continued up to about the year 1600, large 
horses came into vogue A knight in armor, to- 
gether with hiB horse accoutrements, weighed 
from 350 to 425 pounds, so that during the age 
of chivalty all breeding was directed towards im- 
provements in the size of the horse Stallions 
under a certain size were condemned by law, and, 
in 1217, 100 stallions were imported from Kor- 
mandy, and for nearly 500 years subsequently 
size was sought for rather than speed; thus lay- 
ing the foundation of the different modern breeds 
of British diaft hoi sea What was the case in 

England was equally so with the nations of west- 
ern Europe and their horses, so that the horse 
of this period is particularly remarkable for its 
hroad chest, heavy neck, and round buttocks. 
With the appearance of gunpowder and firearms, 
and the disappearance of armor, these breeds be- 
came useless for the purpose of warfare, which 
now demanded fleetness as a first essential They 
passed, however, to a greater sphere of usefulness 
and to-day constitute the heavy draft breeds 


known as the Dutch and Flemish, the Perche- 
rons (qt ) of France, the Clydesdale of Scot- 
land, and the cait and shire hoise of England 
See Shise Hoese 

Before the days of the touinaments in Eng- 
land large horses were scarcely known, but the 
needs of the knights compelled the keeping of a 
sufficient number, so that by mtei mixture with 
smaller native animals the size of the Biitish 
horse gradually increased, but the result proved 
that, although they were bigger, they did not 
nearlv possess the qualities of the smaller hoise 
Dming the Ciusades the excellence of the Sara- 
cen hordes deeply impzessed the British Cru- 
sadeis, who brought many Asiatic h<n&es with 
them on their return to England The Eastern 
horses wcie Barbs, Tuiks, Aiabs, and Peisians, 
not moie than hands high, and it is to them 
that the English horse oives in part its present 
conspicuous qualities Law's were passed to pio- 
mote the breeding of laige horses by impioving 
the type of Biilish pomes During the reign of 
Henry VHI it was ordained by law that no stal- 
lion less than 15 hands and no maie less than 
13 hands should run wild in the countiy Colts 
two yeais of age and under 111^ hands high weie 
not permitted to run on any moors, forests, or 
commons where maies weie pastured, and to 
guard against any mishaps it was fuithei or- 
dered that at hliehaelmastide the magistrates 
of the neighborhood w^eie to seal eh the countiy- 
side, the foiests, and the commons, foi the pur- 
pose of destroying all stallions under the re- 
quired height, as well as “all unlikely tits, 
whether mares or foals ” Prelates and nobles, 
and every one whose wife woie a velvet bonnet, 
were compelled to do then “leaping and riding 
upon stallions not less than 15 hands high ” 
There were two classes of horses throughout the 
country— the first a “very indifferent, stiong, 
slow, heavy draft horse,” and the second “light 
and weak” Private matches were often ai- 
ranged, lowing that speed was becoming a 
greater factor than size and weight 

Although there had been public hor^e racing 
m Elizabeth’s time, it was not until James I as- 
cended the throne that horse racing was legally 
established. He mtioduced into England the 
Markham Arab, which was known to he a pure- 
bred animal, and in many other ways did much 
to improve the breed of horses A distinction 
was drawn between race horses and common 
horses, the race horses were trained for their 
competitions, and 1^0 pounds was the average 
weight of a professional jockey During the 
reign of Charles I a memorial was piesented to 
the King bewailing the gradual disappearance 
of stout horses fit for the defense of the country, 
by stating that the breed of strong horses was 
likely to disappear unless measures were taken for 
their propagation The tournament was no more, 
the pack horse had practically disappeared, the 
introduction of the coach had removed a large 
part of the pack from the hoise’s back, and every- 
thing was done to encourage ^ross breeding with 
foreign importations From such ancestors the 
modem thoroughbred has descended After the 
civil wars and during the reign of Charles II 
the race courses at Hewmarket and at Datchet 
Mead, near Windsor, were laid out, and the King 
himself became the first great supporter of the 
turf. The most conspicuous English horseman 
of this time was the Duke of Newcastle, who in 
1667 published his celebrated work on horseman- 
ship, the reading of which is said to have so m- 
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terested Chailes that he became the largest in- 
di\idual importer of foieigu blood in the coun- 
try Ihe Stuart kings maintained magnificent 
studs and constantly employed pui chasing agents 
to secuie the best Oriental blood but^ unroitu- 
natelv, the pedigree of many of these animals is 
laigely a matter of tradition, owing to ihe fact 
that the Htud Book had not been issued In spite 
of the infusion of foieign blood, honevei, the 
English laee hoise in the time of the Stuarts 
T\as a clumsy "looking animal in compaiiaon with 
the puie Oriental type or wuth the race horse of 
to-day He was stiong and of large build, but 
neithei as elegant noi as swift on the race- 
course as ’was the Baib The combination of 
nati\e English stock and such hoises as the 
Helmsley Tmk, Byeily Tuik, Pace’s ^Yhlte Tuik, 
D’Aicy's White Tuik, Seiahy link, and by such 
Barbary stallions as Dodswoith, Caiwen, Bay 
Baib, Greyhound, Compton Baib, and Toulouse 
Barb, piodueed a horse lemaikahle for its well- 
pioportioned locomotive paits, legs, shouldeis, 
etc, stiong caieass and deep chest, the typical 
animal of speed and endurance 

Since the middle of the eighteenth century the 
practice of intei breeding with Oriental blood has 
been discontinued, and although half-bred horses 
were raced until the fiist pait of the nineteenth 
centuiy, the thoroughbred has, ever since the 
foundation of the *'iacing calendai,” been the 
recognized lace horse, and his pedigree has been 
strictly and authentically kept " During the 
seventeenth centuiy speed was not the sole quali- 
fication of a race horse, it was requiied to ha\e 
strength and endiuance From racing matuied 
horses at long distances it was an easy transition 
to shorten the length of the course and increase 
the speed of the horse, besides which the element 
of gambling entered into the sport, and it soon 
happened that three-y^ear-oid hoiaes were used 
m the races It was found, hoivever, that they 
could not *^stay’' the old four-mile course, so that 
of necessity the distances had to be reduced to 
accommodate the horses The result of this 
policy IS seen m modern horse racing ( q v ) , in 
which two-y’^ear-old horses developed for speed 
alone take part in races over courses less than 
half a mile in length 

The Horse m America, Fossils of the fore- 
runner of the horse haie been found on the 
American continent, but it is generally believed 
that the American hoise of to-day is the de- 
scendant of animals brought here by Euiopeans 
and the first settlers Coites used but few hoises 
m hiB Mexican conquest, hut undoubtedly some 
of them became progenitors of the American 
wild horse and similarly the horses abandoned 
by the unfortimate Feidinand de Soto near the 
Texas border became the progenitors of all the 
wild horses of North America Recent discov- 
eries of fossils in South Ameiiea haie led some 
to believe that at least one type of South Amer- 
ican horse is indigenous (See Horse, Fossil ) 
The character and action of the American hoise 
wall be found fully deseiibed under Tboiting and 
Paoee 

The earliest colonists of Virginia were not re- 
markable as pioneeis, so that it is not sur- 
prising to learn that their fiist supply of 
domestic animals (including hoises) w^as con- 
sumed as food Although there had been several 
shipments of horses from London down to about 
1640, in 1646 theie weie only between 200 and 
300 horses of both sexes in the Colony, In 1656 
the exportation of mares was prohibited by law, 


but in 16b7 the restiiction was lemoved The 
lioibcs uf the period are deticribed as having been 
of hciidv and strong quality, but undei sized, and, 
like the horses in othei Culoiiies, they were 
branded and turned loose to find their own sub- 
^istcnc'* Uw mg to the rapidity of their increase, 
they were soon leiy^ numerous and became prac- 
tically w lid , so much so that at the close of the 
seicnteenth centuiy it was a common as well as 
profitable sport to hunt wild hoises, for an 
animal without a brand became the property of 
its captor On the island of Chintoteague, off 
the coast of Virginia, there are still iii existence 
bands of wild hoi-es, and only within recent dee 
ades has there been any attempt to domesticate 
an\ of their numbei They are of all colors and 
unitoim in size, not avernging over 13 hands, 
and aie accounted foi iii their present location 
as being the descendants of a band of Virginian 
wild horses which located there when it was a 
peninsula and had their letreat cut off when 
time com ei ted what had been a peninsula into 
an island Notwithstanding occasional efforts 
to increase its sii/e, the Virginian horse letained 
the chai actei isties of its English ancestor 

The settlers of New Netherlands brought their 
horses from Utrecht They WJ^ere larger, better, 
and more \aluable, so far as prices were con- 
cerned, than the English horses of the other Col- 
onies, but 'Were not regarded as being as good for 
saddle woik. The two breeds soon intermixed, 
and a larger breed resulted, for at the time of 
tlie Revolution the average height was 14 hands 
and 1 inch Horse racing was introduced by 
Governor Nicholls, of New Yoik, in 1665 He 
established a racecourse on Hempstead Plains, 
L I, which was the first official and properly 
organized raceeouise on the continent It is 
supposed that the horses were of the Dutch 
breeds, because the people attending were largely 
of that nationality The English race hoise was 
not at that time thoroughly developed and m 
any case was not imported into New York until 
neailv 100 y^ears afteiward The New’^ England 
Colonies played a very important part in the 
development of the modem American horse In 
1629 the first horses weie irapoited into Neiv 
England from the proprietary company in Lon- 
don. In 1635, 27 mares and 3 stallions w^eie 
shipped from Holland and sold in Salem, and 
five years later conditions ’weie such that the 
colonists were enabled to expoit a shipment of 
SO animals to Barbados It has been ascer- 
tained, fiom an investigation covering the period 
1756-59, that the average height of horses w’^as 
14 hands 1 inch, and that three-fourths of the 
total number were pacers and one-fourth trot- 
ters. The founders of Hartford, Conn , brought 
horses with them (1636), and m 1653 the Gen- 
eral Court at New Haven ordered all horses to 
be branded and instituted a system of public 
saddle horses for hire The average size was 13 
hands and 3 inches Roger Williams and the 
settlers of Rhode Island Colony (1636) obtained 
their horses from Massachusetts and succeeded 
BO well in the breeding of them that in 1690 
horses were their principal export, and they 
shipped them to all the Colonies of the coast 
Pacers were raised in Rhode Island and were 
widely known as Narragansett pacers. Trade 
’With Canada was not permitted, hut there is no 
reason to doubt that an occasional trade was 
made, whereby a Narragansett pacer changed 
owners foi the consideration of a bale of peltry, 
such as only the Frencli Canadian could offer. 
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Ptacing was espeeially eacouraged in lihode 
Jhland, and tliua was developed the speed that 
iiiade then horses famous In 1768 the aveiage 
size of a iSTarragansett was 14 hands and 1 inch. 
In the eaily part of the se\enteenth century the 
Peiinsyh ania hoise was the largest and heaviest 
horse in the country, but 100 yeaib latei they 
seem to have ranked in both respects below the 
horses of all the other Colonies Up to 1750 the 
average size m eastern Pennsylvania was about 
13 hands and 1^4 Indies Philadelphia boasted 
the speediest and finest horses, and pacers weie 
the most fashionable and populai l^Tew Jersey 
supplied itself from ISTew York and Pennsylvania, 


and by the beginning of the eighteenth century 
racing had become so common as to be a nui- 
sance, so much so that in 1748 there was enacted 
a law for the suppression of ‘^running, pacing, 
and trotting races The year before the Colony 
of Maryland, which had in all probability re- 
ceived its supply of horses from Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, passed a similar 
law North and South Carolina secured then 
horses from Virginia In Canada horses were 
received from Picardy, France, in 1665, and it 
IS assumed they were largely of the English 
type Many of them are supposed to have been 
pacers, but whether they were, or whether, as 
is sometimes argued, the Canadian pacer is de- 
rived from the illicit trading with Rhode Island- 
ers for their Narraganaetts, is a question much 
discussed The Morgan horse is a type which 
has had deserved popularity. It originated from 


a stallion, Justin Moigan, that was foaled at 
Springfield, Mass , in 1793 

The American hoi se w as foi 200 yeai s the sole 
means of inland travel and the great essential 
to all biismesb in and between the various Colo- 
nies of the country Improved roads ha\e made 
him a driving hoise, and none of the inventions 
of modern times, from the introduction of rail- 
loads to bicycles and horseless vehicles generally, 
has aliected his popularity oi his value To the 
superficial observer it wmuld appeal as if im- 
proved means of vehiculai tiansport would di- 
mmish the bleeding of hoises as well as decrease 
then value, but thus fai such has not been the 
ease Good horses have 
a higher value than ever, 
and as the demand for 
cheap or pooily bied 
horses diminishes, the 
better bred ones survive, 
and uhat is lost in num- 
ber IS moi e than balanced 
m breed and consequent 
value (See Breedikg ) 
The principal families of 
racing horses are the 
Bashaws, Clays, Black 
Hawks, Hamhletonians, 
Mambrmo Chiefs, Pilots, 
American Stais, and Blue 
Bulls ( See Trotting , 
Pacer ) The most prom- 
inent types of the pony 
include the Shetland, 
Galloway, Welsh, Dait- 
moor, Exmoor, and Ca- 
nadian breeds, ( See 
Pony ) See also Ass , 
Mule, Shire Horse, 
Percheron Horse, 

ETC 

Types, etc The liact- 
ney is, strictly speaking, 
not a breed, but a type, 
indigenous to the eastern 
counties of England, bred 
chiefly for cainage pur- 
poses It is of excellent 
symmetry of proportion 
and is capable of a very 
tiue rhythm in action, 
although it is slower and 
heavier than the road- 
ster, it IS faster and 
much lighter than the 
middle-weight draft 
horse. A well-bred hackney should be properly 
balanced in fore and hindquarters and middle 
piece Since 1S90 there have been large impor- 
tations of this breed to America, although the 
hackney has been known here by occasional 
single impoi'tations since 1822 It has been 
especially valuable in the bieedmg and develop- 
ment of the American trotter The mh, another 
useful type, is a native of Norfolk and Lincoln- 
shire in England and is a stoutly built, short- 
legged animal of from 13 3 to 14 3 hands high. 
It IS smaller than the hack and larger than 
the pony The Oallouay is a horse common 
to Wales and North Britain It seldom ranges 
above 14 or 14% hands in height and is not 
a particularly valuable animal Specimens 
below 13 hands are called ponies The hunter 
is not required to be a thoroughbred auimal, 
although where the hunting warrants it he is 



■Read — I, muzzle, 2, uoatrii, 3, forehead, 4, jaw, 5, poll » 

Necs — 6, 6, crest, 7, throttle, or windpipe 

Foee Quartek — 8, S, shoulder blade, 9, point of shoulder. 10, bosom, or breast, 11, true 
arm; 12, elbow, 13, forearm (arm), 14, knee, 15, cannon bone, 16, back smew, 17, fetlock, 
or pastern joint, 18, coronet, 19, hoof, or foot, 20, heel 

Body oe Middle Pieces — 2i, withers, 22, back, 23, 23, nbs (together forming the bar- 
rel, or cheat), 24, 24, circumference of chest, called the girth, 25, the loins, 26, the croup, 
27 ^ the hip, 28, the flank, 29, the sheath, 30, the root of the dock, or tail 

Hind Quahtes — 31, hip joint, or whirlbone, 32, stifle joint, 33, lower thigh, or gas- 
km, 34, the quarters, 35, the hock, 36, point of the hock, 37, the curb place, 38, the cannon 
bone, 39, the back smew, 40, pastern, or fetlock Joint, 41, coronet, 42, foot, or hoof 43, heel, 
44, spavin place 
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fiequently thoioughbietl, or half bied at least 
He IS chosen to suit the country over vrhich 
he IS hunted as well as to canv the weight 
of his ndei In any ease he should have the 
following characteristics a lean head and neck, 
firmly set on good oblique shouldeis; a stiong 
back and loin, deep body, vide hips, good 
quaiteis, and fiim legs and feet Among horse- 
men the following terms are m use A staf~ 
Jion is a male horse, and when dese’sied is 
termed a gelding A maie is the female 
Animals of both sexes vhen young aie teimed 
foals ^ the male foal is a colt, and the female a 
filly Young animals become “ot age’’ when the 
outer incisors (cornel nippers) are developed 
A horse is aged when in its eighth or ninth year, 
a fact determined by the f i ont teeth The period 
of gestation is 11 months, the foal usually being 
dropped in the spring 

Indicatioiis of Age It is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to formulate any rules by which 
the age of a hoise may be accurately determined 
To an expert horseman the lightness and elas- 
ticity of step of the animal undei examination 
will afioid a general clew, or, better still, the 
contour of the lower jaw, vhich grows more and 
moie angiilai with increasing age It is to some 
stnictuie of the animal little liable to change, 
however, that we must look for any very accu- 
rate gauge, and the only structure answering that 
lequirement is that of the teeth, which must be 
examined according to the following rules The 
six teeth, or nippeis, situated in the fiont of the 
lower jaw, aie the ones examined to determine 
the question, although the tushes aie a partial 
indication and are sometimes used in ai riving 
at a decision In this article the two middle 
nippers will be ref ei red to as the cential nip- 
pers, the ones on each side of these as the mid- 
dle nippeis, and the ones at each end of the group 
as the corner nippers At two and a half years 
of age the permanent central nippers are just 
through the gum, the temporary middle and 
comer nippers still remaining, one year later 
the permanent middle nippers are m evidence, 
and between the fourth and fifth year the coiner 
nippers will be through About this time 
changes will be noticed in the condition of the 
earlier teeth , eg, the middle pair look as the 
central pair did at two and one-half years, and 
the central nippers are showing signs of wear. 
Between the ages of five and nine considerably 
more experience is necessary for an accurate 
judgment than has been required before At nine 
years of age the pi evious oval shape of the teeth 
becomes more triangular, at 10 the central nip- 
pers take a pionounced triangular shape, and 
the middle pair give evidence of a like tendency, 
followed at 11 years by the growth of the corner 
nippers in the same direction. The tushes be- 
come rounded at the points, and the nippers 
are longer and project more, the central nippers 
being completely triangular The signs of wear 
and tear, and the growth of the evidences already 
described, continue with increasing age, so that 
at 20 years the nippers are all exceedingly tri- 
angular, projecting forward to a great degree, 
and are very long. 

The Character, or temperament, of a horse 
cannot be discerned short of actual experience, by 
anv known formula or given rules; for while the 
experienced horseman may judge approximately 
by noting the shape of the face and head and the 
expression of the eyes, he will, as a rule, be un- 
able to explain the method or rules upon which 
VoL XI,— 31 


his eoneluBionb are based Like men hoises are 
of difierent dispositions and exhibit such \aried 
characteiistics as pride, dignity, intelligence, 
stupidity, courage, cowaidice, etc Generally 
stated, an intelligent horse show-s considerable 
width between the eyes, which latter are very 
prominent The width between the eais is taken 
to indicate coinage and strength of character, 
and roundness and elevation between the eves 
as denoting a mildness of disposition A timid 
horse is usually narrow betw'een the eais, and a 
stupid one nariow between the eyes 

Diseases of the Horse No other domestic 
animal is ^o large a sharer with humanity in the 
accidents and dangers incident to modern civi- 
lized life as the hoise It is practically a co- 
partner with man in e\ery detail of lus liie and 
work, and yet no other animal suffeis so much 
from ignorance, abuse, maltreatment, and quack- 
ery Modem civilization is doing much to al- 
leviate the condition of the less fortunate of his 
kind, notably the various societies for the pre- 
vention of crueltv to animals (See Ceuklty to 
Animals, Prevention oe ) The practice of 
veteiinary medicine has become one of the most 
exacting and advanced of professions, and dis- 
eases long eonsideied incurable are now amen- 
able to treatment In European countries the 
horse IS an object of governmental solicitude, 
as much foi his value as a factor in warfare as 
for purely humanitarian reasons and a careful 
census record is kept (particularly in Germany) 
of the number, pedigree, and value of the horses 
throughout each country The government of 
the United States, through its Department of 
Agriculture, alone of all the nations of the world 
has compiled a special Report on the Diseases of 
the Horse, which is published as a guide and aid 
in the cultivation of a proper knowledge of the 
care and treatment of the animal Below aie 
described some of the more prevalent diseases, 
which will be found more fully treated m the 
above-named publication See also Diseases of 
Anlmals 

The Teeth — ^Dentition covers the period dur- 
ing which the young horse is cutting his teeth, 
usually from birth up to the age of five years 
As a rule, the horse has more difficulty in cutting 
the second, or permanent, teeth than he has with 
his first, or milk, teeth. With regard to the lat- 
ter the mouths of young horses should be fre- 
quently examined in order that the milk teeth 
may not remain too long and thus cause the per- 
manent teeth to grow in crookedly Toothache 
is rare with the average horse, and then only 
where a tooth is allowed to decay. Usually it is 
only observed in the molar teeth and may be 
discovered by the evidences of pain given by the 
horse when feeding or drinking cold water 

Diseases of the Mcuth>—1 Lampas (qv)* 
a swelling of the mucous membrane of the hard 
palate, projecting in a more or less noticeable 
ridge immediately behind the upper incisors. 2 
StomatiUs ' an inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth, generally produced by irri- 
tating medicines, foods, or other substances, such 
as often follows m the case of city horses from 
eating out of ash barrels, 3 Glossitis an in- 
flammation of the tongue very similar to stoma- 
titis both in origin and in symptoms 4 Ftyal- 
ism, or salivation, is an abnormal and exees- 
giye secretion of saliva, often caused by irregular 
teeth, inflammation of the mouth or tongue, or 
the use of medicines, and occasionally by the 
eating of second-crop clover. 5 PharyngiUs 
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(qr ) an inflammation of tlie mucous mem- 
lirane lining of the back part of the mouth, or 
pharynx 6. Patalysis of the phaiynXi or, as it 
IS more geneially called, paialysis of the throat, 
IS a disease first discovered fiom the fact that 
the animal is unable to eat, and the manger is 
found to contain much sahia and frothy food 
that has been returned through the nose 
Diseases of the (Esophagus, or (Pullet — 
will be found in the vast majority of instances 
exhibiting these diseases that the cause is the 
introduction into the organ of foreign bodies too 
large to pass, or else that there are present ero- 
&ions and ulcerations of the throat {followed by 
constriction or narroiving of the gullet) caused 
by the administration of caustic medicines not 
thoroughly diluted. The designations ‘'pharyn- 
geal,” "^cervical,’ and “thoracic choke” are used 
to denote where the ohstiuction is located, the 
symptoms vaiying according to the position of 
the agent responsible for the choke 

Diseases of the Stomach — 1. Stomach staggers 
(see Staggebs), or gorged stomach {Impac- 
tion) distention of the stomach caused by food, 
in which the stomach loses the power of con- 
tracting upon its contents 2. Tympanites of 
the stomach a disease corresponding to that of 
“hoven” or “bloat” in cattle, and frequently due 
to the overloading of the stomach with young, 
succulent herbage, which, after its arrival in the 
stomach, liberates quantities of fermentation gas 
sufficient to distend the stomach seriously Over- 
feeding IS a very frequent cause of stomach bloat, 
particularly if the overfeeding is followed im- 
mediately by hard work The symptoms are 
very much the same as for stomach staggers, 
and the treatment must be at once vigorous and 
immediate. As a rule, cases of this trouble occur 
away from the stable Absorbents are of some 
service, and charcoal may be given in any quan- 
tity Chloral hydiate in doses of one ounce m 
a pint of water as a drench is well adapted to 
the treatment of wind colic Diluted alcohol or 
whisky or aromatic spirits of ammonia may be 
given in one-ounce doses at short intervals 3 
Rupture of the stomach ‘ powdered opium m one- 
dram doses may be given every two or three 
hours, thus keeping the stomadi as quiet as 
possible The case should be kept under the ob- 
servation of a stilled veterinarian 4 Bots 
there are so many opinions extant concerning 
this disease, many of which are erroneous, that 
it will repay any owner of stock to make a care- 
ful study of it With regard to the insect itself, 
see Bot, Gadfi.t Of the numerous insect para- 
sites on sohpeds, the gadflies (CEstridse) are the 
most important The species responsible for the 
above-named disease infest chiefly the stomach 
and duodenum — ^the small gut leading from the 
stomach Nearly all country horses, as well as 
those experiencing their fiist year in the city, 
have the bots, but the common opinion that hots 
frequently cause colic pams is erroneous, al- 
though they may occasionally do so If m 
large enough numbers they may sadly interfere 
with digestion. The animal may not thrive and 
emaciation may follow, but beyond this they are 
-harmless, 5 Indigestion indigestion is imper- 
fectly performed digestion, which in the horse 
causes symptoms (flosely resembling those of 
dyspepsia in man A great cause of indigestion 
with the horse is found in the food itself (See 
section on Cure of the Dorse ) The teeth are 
in many instances to blame, their sharp, irregu- 
lar, or decayed condition preventing any perfect 


mastication, and causing the animal to swallow 
his food before it receives the requisite admix- 
ture of saliva The pi incipal seat of indigestion 
IS in the stomach or small intestine It is char- 
acterized by an irregulai appetite, lefusal of 
food or gorging, and a disposition to eat unusual 
substances, as wood, salt, bedding, and fie- 
quentiy his own fjeces The animal loses flesh, 
and the skin becomes haid and dry and hide- 
bound The treatment usually consists of a 
careful regulation of food as legards quality, 
quantity, and time of feeding, and an exercise of 
similar care as legards the water supply The 
condition of the mouth and teeth must also be 
attended to, and the teeth if shaip or inegular 
must be rasped down, or extracted if decayed If 
the indigestion is caused by ravenous eating, the 
animal should be fed from a manger sufficiently 
wide to allow the spieading of the gram, which 
will usually compel the horse to eat slowly Fre- 
quently a cathartic is given at the outset 

Intestinal — ^VVorms are very fre- 

quently found in young horses as well as in those 
that are weak 01 debilitated They almost in- 
variably exist in hoises pastured on low, wet, or 
marshy giound as well as in those that drink 
stagnant water The most cornmon form of in- 
testinal worm IS the lumbricoid woim, which 
closely resembles the common eaithworm It la 
white or reddish in coloi, measuring fiom 4 to 

12 inches in length and vaiying in thickness from 
the size of ^ rye stiaw to that of a cigar, being 
thickest at the'middle and tapering towards each 
end At first slight colielcy pains aie noticed, or 
a vigorous switching of the tail, and fiequent 
passages of manure, the animal does not shed 
its coat and is hidebound and pot-bellied He 
will be particularly fond of salt and will bite 
at the woodwork of his stall, the bowels are 11 - 
regular, either constipation or diarrhoea being 
present Among the best medicines for woims 
are santonin, turpentine, taitar emetic, infusion 
of tobacco, and bitter tonics Whatever remedy 

13 given, it will be found much moie effective if 
administered after a long fast, and then the 
worm medicine must be supplemented by physic 
to force out the worms There are many vari- 
eties of worms, the treatment for which is usu- 
ally along the lines above described 

Spasmodic, or Cramp, Gohc is the name given 
to colic which is produced by contraction or 
spasm of a poition of the small intestines It 
is usually caused by indigestible food, foieign 
bodies, excessive drinking of cold water when 
overheated, drafts of cold air, etc To insure 
correct treatment, it is very necessary to keep m 
mind the type of horse, the force of the attack, 
the intervals of ease or violent pain, the tem- 
perature and pulse, and a frequent attempt to 
urinate, which will prevent the confounding of 
this with any other form of colie The treatment 
indicated is any antispasmodic medicine, of 
which probably there is none better than chloral 
hydrate given in a dose of one ounce in a half 
pint of water as a drench Flatulent coho, tym- 
panites, wind aohc, hloat, are common among ani- 
mals subject to sudden changes of food, careless 
feeding or treatment, too much green food, or 
any other food that has become stale and sour 
See Entebitis 

Demies — ^There are several kinds of hemiiE, 
not all of which, however, are to be regarded as 
serious or dangerous Abdominal herniae, or rup- 
tures, are divided into reducible, irreducible, and 
strangulated, according to their condilaon, and 
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into inguinal, scrotal, ventral, umbilical, and 
diaphragmatic, according to their situation In 
many instances treatment is not necessaiy, or, 
where the heinial sac is extensive, treatment is 
ineffective A good deal will depend on whether 
any one is present when the hernia happens, as 
to the possibilities of a perfect cure Umbilical 
hernia, or diaphragmatic hernia, calls for the 
most skilled treatment, and even then little or 
nothing can be done 

Acute Inflammation of the Kidneys — ^The 
causes of this disease are many and varied Con- 
gestion oceuis from letamed products passed 
through the kidneys during recovery from inflam- 
mation of other parts, or fe\ ers Detained urine, 
and the possible production of ammonia and 
other irritants, are also frequent causes The 
symptoms consist of fever, stiffness of the back, 
straddling gait, difficulty in lying down, rising, 
or walking in a circle The lecognized treatment 
IS as follows remo\al of any cause that can be 
discovered, then, if suffering from high fever, 
the removal of from two to four quarts of blood, 
which should be followed as much as possible by 
throwing the work of the kidneys on the bowels 
and skin 

Gatairli, or Cold tn the Head — fluid dis- 
charge fiom the mucous memlirane. Inflam- 
mation, as a lule, extends to the membrane of 
the sinuses of the head, and of the larynx and 
pharynx, causing the added complication of sore 
throat Frequently the eyes aie also affected 
At the first stage of the attack the membrane is 
dry and irritable, followed by a watery dis- 
charge from the nostrils Fever, more or less, 
makes its appearance, i\hich is usually detected 
by placing a finger in the animaFs mouth In 
itself the disease is not very serious, but if 
neglected or treated wrongly may become com- 
plicated and dangerous. A few days of cessa- 
tion from work, together with pure air and good 
food, IS regarded as the best treatment 

Roaring (qv ) — A chronic disease, evidenced 
by a loud, unnatural noise m breathing, and 
caused by an obstruction to the free passage of 
the air m some part of the respiratory tiact 
External causes are nasal polypi, thickening of 
the membrane, the pharyngeal polypi, deformed 
hones, paralysis of the wing of the nostril, and, 
more than anything else, paralysis of the muscles 
of the larynx 

Grunting — A horse is usually first tested by 
vetermarians foi grunting, when, if the fault is 
discovered, he will be further tested for roaring 
Grunting is a sound emitted durmg exhalation, 
when the animal is suddenly moved or struck at. 

High Bloimng is distinctly a nasal^ sound, but 
it must not be confounded with roaring, it is a 
habit and does not constitute unsoundness In 
the same class should be placed whistling and 
thick wind 

Bronchitis, or Inflammation of the Bronchial 
Tubes — While the causes of this disease are of 
the same order as for other diseases of the res- 
piratory organs, some special causes are the 
inhalation of irritating gas or smoke, and fluids 
or solids gammg access to the parts It is also 
oceasionaUy associated with influenza, or fever, 
and frequently supervenes a common cold or sore 
throat The animal appears dull, the appetite is 
partially or wholly lost, the head hangs, and 
the cough, at fiist light, is succeeded by a high 
rasping cough He prefers to stand with his 
head to a door or window to secure fresh air and 
persists m standing He has more or less thirst, 


and frequently the mouth will he found full of 
saliva The first step m the tieatmeiit of the 
disease is to secure a pure atmospheie and com- 
foi table quarters whenever possible a w’ell- 
\entilated box stall will be found the })est The 
body should be covered with a blanket aeeoiding 
to the season of the year, the legs should be 
hand-rubbed until they are waim, then flannel 
bandages applied to the knees and hocks If 
the legs cannot be made warm after hand -rub- 
bing, take any liniment used for soie throat and 
thoroughly rub in, after which the legs siiould 
be coveied with bandages It will be well to 
rub the same liniment over the cheht, the eli)ow% 
and shoulder blade, and from the elbow below 
to within about 6 inches of the ridge of the back- 
bone above. Pleioopneitmonia (qv ) may at- 
tack both lungs, but, as a lule, one lung only is 
aftected 

Diseases of the Bye . — ^It is impossible to over- 
estimate the value of sound eyes in a horse, for 
not only does disease or injuiy depxeciate the 
selling price of the animal, but it is a great 
source of danger at all times Some diseases, like 
recurring inflammation or moon blindness, as it 
IS called, are congenital The structure of the 
eye is that of a spheroidal body, flattened behind 
The posterior four -fifths is inclosed by an opaque, 
strong, fibrous membiane, which has‘fin its inner 
side a more delicate membiane consisting prin- 
cipally of blood vessels and pigment cells, which 
in its turn is lined by the extremely delicate and 
sensitive expansion of the retina " The anterior 
fifth of the globe of the eye bulges forward from 
what would have been the direct line of the 
sclerotic, forming a segment of a much smaller 
sphere than is inclosed by the sclerotic Ihere 
are four straight muscles of the eve, and two 
oblique and one rectractor, enabling the eye to 
turn inward, outward, upward, and downward, 
and when all act together the eyeball is drawn 
deeply into its socket One of the most common 
diseases is inflammation of the eyelids, which is 
caused usually by exposure, bites, oi stings of 
insects, pricks with thorns, or by a whip or club, 
or as a lesult of infecting inoculations All the 
known causes may ordinal ily be divided under 
the followmg heads (a) inflammations due to 
constitutional causes, (b) those due to direct 
injury, mechanical or chemical, and (c) those 
due to inoculation wuth infecting mateiial The 
local treatments ordinarily advised consist of 
astringent, soothing lotions (sugar of lead, 30 
grams, laudanum, two teaspoonfuls, ram water, 
boiled and cooled, one pint ) , applied with a soft 
cloth kept w^et with the lotion and hung over the 
eye by tying it to the headstall of the hi idle 
on the two sides The horse should be fed from 
a high manger, so as to help the return of the 
blood from the head , and his diet should he lax- 
ative and nonstimulating. For a stye or boil of 
the eyelid, the practice is to apply a poultice of 
camomile flowers, with the addition of a few 
drops of carbolic acid The poultice should be 
applied in a very thin muslin hag Wounds such 
as tom eyelids, caused by the horns of cattle, or 
perhaps by teeth, or by nails, or the baibs of 
wire fences, are also frequent In such cases the 
edges should be brought together as promptly as 
possible, so as to secure union without any un- 
sightly distortions It is an operation that re- 
quires experience and skill 

Lameness — ^By this is meant any irregulari- 
ties or derangements of the functions of locomo- 
tion. There are innumerable forms of lameneaSi 
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the somces of niaiijr of \\hich aie so obscure as 
to defy location until the x’esultmg disease has 
gamed sufficient headway to be seiious In 
Yeterinary nomenclature each two of the legs, as 
lefened to m pairs, are denonunated a biped, 
the two forelegs being the anteiior biped, and 
the two hinder the posterioi , the two on one 
bide are designated the lateral, and eithei the 
fiont or the hind hiped with the opposite leg 
of the hind or the front biped, foims the diagonal 
biped In health each biped as well as each 
individual leg has to perfoim an equal and iini- 
foim duty and cany an equal share of the total 
weight of the body, so that the lesult ought to 
he a regular, ei^enly balanced, and smooth dis- 
placement of the body Accoiding to the rapid- 
ity of the motion of the animal in diffeient gaits, 
each single leg is lequired at certain moments to 
bear the weight which had the moment before 
rested on its congener, or again the legs of one 
biped may be required to cairy the weight of its 
opposite biped Beginning with diseases of the 
bones as a common source of lameness, the 
‘‘splint’^ (qv ) will be found to be of the com- 
monest occurrence Indeed, a horse which does 
not possess one or moie belongs to a veiy small 
minoiitv The splint is a bony enlargement on 
the cannon bone, between the knee or hock and 
the fetlock joint RmghoncB (qv ) usually re- 
sult from heavy labor before the animal was of 
snfticient age, and consequently before the bones 
w^ere sufficiently ossified, or else from bruises, 
sprains, or other forms of violence* 8pa%in 
(qv ), or exostosis of the hock joint, is a dis- 
ease of the most serious kind for many reasons, 
not the least of which is the slowmess of its 
development and the insidiousness of its growth. 
FractiLrCB aie of less serious consequence in the 
horse than in man, but nevertheless they are 
always a matter of grave import and demand at 
once a most skillful treatment. Windgalls 
(q V.) is a name given to the dilated huisae found 
at the posterioi part of the fetlock joint. 
Sprains are diseases of the muscles and tendons. 
Ordinarily the cause of a sprain may be attrib- 
uted to a fall or overstrain, and subsequent sore- 
ness, swelling, and suspension of functions Rest 
IS the prime essential, the treatment consisting 
of local applications, stimulating liniments, 
counterirntation, and occasionally firing Lame- 
ness of the shoulder from spi ain is the most fre- 
quent and IS popularly described as slip of the 
shoulder With, draft horses it frequently is 
caused by the effoit necessary to move off a 
heavily loaded vehicle In the great majority 
of cases a rest is all that is necessary to effect 
a cure Under the geneial classification of dis- 
eases of the fetlock, ankle, and foot are to be 
found many of the moat common as well as most 
fatal (so far as the value of the animal is con- 
cerned) diseases known to veterinaiy science. 
Many horses are predisposed to injuries and 
diseases because of imperfectly formed feet, 
in consequence of which they are peeuhaily liable 
to diseases of this character Flat-footed horses 
are liable to corns, pumiced sole, bruises of the 
sole, and kindred troubles, owing to the fact 
that the soles of their feet have httle, if any, 
convexity The flat foot has no arch, so that 
the weight of the animal falls on the entire 
plantar surface instead of on the wall, which 
aUowa of little, if any,, elasticity m the sole 
In Gluhfoot the feet have the wall set nearly per- 
pendicular, and consequently the heels stand 
high and the fetlock joint is either thrown for- 


waid 01 knuckled, and the weight of tke animal 
IS thrown onto the toes In crooked foot one 
side of the wall is higher than the othei, causing 
the animal to be pigeon-toed as well as making it 
“interfeie ’ IntcifC) mg is when one foot m 
action btiikes the opposite leg Knuckling is an- 
other fault, winch causes stumbling, and while 
not always an unsoundness m itself, yet fie- 
quently leads to fiaeture of the pastein It is a 
paitial dibloeation of the fetlock joint and is 
caused moie often by heavy work in hilly dis- 
tiiets or fast w^oik on lace tracks 01 haid roads 
than anything else The principal remedy for 
all faults of confoimation will be found in suit- 
able horseshoeing, which subject ;s discussed at 
some length under Hobseshoeing Sprains of 
the fetlock aie the consequence of knuckling 01 
any diseases which interfere wuth propei loco- 
motion, such as navteulai disease, choniG lamt- 
mtis, conti acted heels, side hones j or such exter- 
nal causes as a rut 01 hole in the road, 01 any 
accident ivhich causes the animal to fall For 
slight injuries cold-water bandages and a few 
days’ rest will be found sufficient Should there 
be seveie lameness or much sw^’eHing, a stream 
of cold watei playing upon the leg wull be found 
very beneficial On the subsidence of the infiam- 
mation a blister should be applied to the joint 
When the shoe of the hind foot stiikes the 
heel or quartei of the forefoot, the animal is 
said to ovei teach, a trouble common to tiotting 
and lunning horses lAhen the hind foot catches 
well back on the heel of the forefoot, the hoise 
will frequently be thrown on his knees or the 
shoe tom from the forefoot — an accident known 
colloqmally as gtoKhing The art of the shoeing 
smith IS demanded if future injuiies are to be 
avoided. Wounds should be dressed with tinc- 
ture of aloes, oakum, and a lollei bandage and 
in any case the animal should never be diiven 
at a veiy fast gait unless his heels and quaiters 
are protected with quartei boots Heavy or draft 
horses are liable to calk wounds, caused fiom 
tramping eitlier on themselves or each other 
Good shoeing and the use of boots will be found 
the best remedy Qmttors (see Qthttoe) aie au- 
thoritatively divided into four classes {a) Cu- 
taneous quittor, ( 6 ) tendinous quittor, (c) sub- 
horny quittoi, and {d) cartilaginous quittor. 
Thrush (qv ) is more common with diaft hoises 
than any other bieed and is usually caused by a 
filthy, ill-kept stable Oo'tm are injuries to the 
living hoin of the foot, appearing in that part 
of the sole which is included in the angle be- 
tween the bar and the outside wall of the hoof 
They are desciibed, aecoiding to the character 
of the conditions which follow the piimary in- 
jury, as the dry, the moist, and the suppurative. 
The disease is confined almost exclusively to the 
forefeet, because of the greater weight which 
they support, and because the heel of the forefoot 
in action first strikes the ground and thus re- 
ceives much moie shock or concussion than the 
heel of the hind foot, in which the toe fixst makes 
contact with the giound Faulty shoeing is the 
great piedisposing cause, or else the presence of 
small stones or other objects between the sole 
and shoe Lameness caused by bruises of the 
frog is best treated by putting the foot at once 
in a bath of cold water m order to prevent sup- 
puration, and this will frequently be efiective if 
the disease is caught at the beginning If sup- 
puration, however, has already commenced, the 
horn of the frog and of the bars and branches 
of the sole, if necessary, is to be pared thin in 
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Older that the foot may be poulticed and all pi as- 
sure removed When the larutnesis has subsided 
and the exposed part is eoveied by a new layei of 
horn, the foot may be shod Punctmed wounds 
of the foot are of Weiyday occurience, and when 
they, as frequently happens, involve the more 
important oigaiis contained in the hoof no dis- 
ease or wound can be more seiious Most fie- 
qiiently a ^'picked-up” nail is the cause of trouble 
and again the woimds may happen fioin sharp 
pieces of rock, glass, wire," etc The neaiei the 
mjuiy IS to the centre of the foot, the more po*,- 
sibilities there aie of di^astious lesults Punc- 
tured wounds of the anteiioi paits of the sole 
are the moie daugeious beeau'-e of the pos'nibilit^ 
of injury to the coihn lione, the most seiious 
wounds being those wliiLh punctuie the ceiitie of 
the foot Sometimes it happens that a nail has 
penetrated the fiog and lemamed theie for se\ 
eial days without cau'=nng lamenes=i, the fiist 
evidence of an injuiy betiaying itself when the 
foot is being cleaned It iaust be lemembeied 
that, if the injuiy is not too deep, suppuiation 
will be established before lameness develops, so 
that the feet "hi mid always be most closely 
sciutinized. Should the coftin joint have been 
penetrated eitliei by the extern il cause oi In 
the piocess of suppiiiation, an acute inftamina* 
tion of the joint will follow, which will be m- 
\aiiably aceoinpanied by high fever as well as 
loss of appetite In all cases of punctmed 
wounds the horn neai the <eat ot mjmv should 
be thinned clowm, a free opening created foi the 
escape of suppuiated matter, and the foot itself 
placed in a poultice Wlieie the iiijuiv is not 
seiious, xeeovery m a few days* time is ordinal ilj 
assuied, but where seiious injuiies have been in- 
flicted, the foot should be tieated to a cold bath 
or the stream of cold w*ater described m the treat- 
ment foi quittor (qv.). Conti acied heels, or, as 
it IS moie frequently called, lioofliound, is com- 
mon among saddle hoises and those kept on Iiaid 
floors in dry stables Ordinarily but one foot ip 
affected at a time, and one of the foiefeet 
pimcipally The disease itself is an atrophy oi 
shrinking of the tissues of the foot, which di- 
minishes in particulai the diameter of the heels 
Another very pievalent cause is faulty shoeing, 
although it "sometimes happens that it les^ults 
from other diseases of the foot, as, eg, thrush, 
side bones, coins, etc The disease is indicated 
by a pinched and shi unken frog, high heels, long 
bars, straight walls, and hoof so dry that it is 
almost impoBbible to cut it. The treatment con- 
sists first of ail of preventive measures The feet 
are kept moist and the horn is prevented from 
diyung out by the use of moist sawdust, occa- 
sional poultices of boiled turnips, and a fiee use 
of greasy hoof ointments on the sole and walls 
of the feet Careful shoeing, however, will he 
found to be one-half of the euie Sand ciachs 
may happen on any x>0*rt of the wall, although 
usually they appeal directly in front and are 
called toe cracks, or on the lateial parts of the 
walls and aie known as quarter ciaeks (q^ )- 
The latter usually affect the forefeet, and the 
foimer the hind feet. A sand ciaek, w^hich is a 
solution of continuity or fissuie in the horn of 
the w^all of the foot, may be supeifieial, involving 
only the outer parts of the wall, oi it may be 
deep, miolving the whole thickness of the wall 
as well as the soft tissues beneath Tlie disease 
IS most serious when it involves the coronary 
band and may be fuitber complicated by hem- 
onhage, luflammution of the laminte, suppuia- 


tion, and gang lent? The pi edis.posmg cause of 
sand ciaeks is. tlie relative dr\nej>3 ot the horn, 
although excessive diyness is not moie dangei- 
ous than alternate changes fiom damp to dry 
Other pied Imposing causes aie heavy shoes, large 
nails, and bad shoeing in geinual, together with 
such di-^eases as cankei, qiiittoi and suppura- 
tive coins Very little can be done in the way 
ot pieventioii, but the buppleness of the horn 
may be maintained bv the use of omhnents, 
damp iiooi, bedding, etc , as well as bv propei 
shoeing After the fi=isure has made its appear- 
ance, all eftoits should be dnected to prevent 
its grow'ing longer and deeper, the u^iial method 
being to ariest all motion in the edges A very 
simple appliance foi holding the bordeis of a 
toe eiaek togethci is the vachette clasp Thi". 
is made ot "tiff wiie and is stiong enough to 
pie\ent all motion in the holders of the crack 
Wheie the'ie instruments cannot be obtained, a 
good substitute is to drill a hole through the 
horn aeioss the fissure and close the ciack by 
means ot a thin nail made of tough iron and 
neatly chnched at each end 

Care of the Horse Careless and mipioper 
feeding and watering aie responsible foi most of 
the digestive disorders with which the horse may 
be troubled With the hoise dige^^tion takes 
place pimcipallv in the intestines, and m select- 
ing food for a hoi be the anatomical arrangement 
of its digestive oigans and the phvsiological func- 
tions they perfoim should be carefully studied 
All food should be wholesome and clean, the 
animal should be fed legularh and, because of 
his small stomach, in small quantities and fre- 
quently A horse should never be fed too soon 
aftei a hard day's work He may be given a 
small quantity of bay, but one oi two hours 
should elapse " before he gets his regular meal 
When it IS contemplated to change the food, care 
should be taken to make the change verv gradu- 
ally, and in any case the quantity of food given 
must be m a diiect piopoition to the amount of 
labor perfoimed Should the horse stand several 
days m the stable, his food should be of a more 
laxative natuie The following foods are con- 
sidered the best the best hay for hoises is 
^‘timothy, * preferably that about one year old, 
of a greenish color, and possessing a sweet aroma 
A horse fed on giain should be allow’ed fiom 10 
to 12 pounds of good hay a day. heat and rye 
chaff should never be used Of the gram foods, 
oats easily take the precedence The beat oats 
aie one yeai old, plump, short, hard, bright, and 
sweet. They are given either whole or crushed 
A fair allowance foi the average horse la about 
12 quarts of good oata a day Wheat and rye 
should not be used except in small quantities 
and mixed with other grains or hay. The bran 
of wheat is the one most used, although its value 
IS variously estimated It is always fed with 
othei grams and tends to keep the bowels open 
Corn on the cob is generally used as food for 
horses affected with 'Tampas * It is bettei given 
ground and fed in quantities of from one to two 
quarts at a meal, mixed with crushed oats or 
bian Linseed is occasionally fed with other 
foods to improve the condition of the skin and 
keep the bowels open It is of particular service 
during convalescence Steamed or boiled roots 
and potatoes are frequently used as an article of 
food , but carrots make the best diet, particularly 
during sickness Grass is the natural food of 
the horse, but it is not sufficient to keep it m 
iondition foi woik. The amount of water re- 
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quired by the horse varies according to the char- 
acter of his food , butj 1 oundiy stated, about eight 
quarts a day will be a fair average When rest- 
ing, Tvater should be given three tunes a day, 
when at work, more fiequently The very prev- 
alent impression that when a hoise is warm he 
should not be allowed to drink is very erroneous 
Ko matter how w arm a horse may he, xt is always 
safe to allow him from 6 to 10 swallows of water 
The danger is not m the water, but in the ex- 
tcessive quantity that the animal will take when 
waim, if not lest rained It should not be given 
when ice cold The total number of horses in the 
United States continues to increase despite the 
fact that much of the service formeily rendered 
by horses is now performed by the automobile 
The number on farms in 1914 was estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture at 20,962,000 
against 16,730,059 in 1904, the value, in 1914, 
$2,291,638,000 against $1,136,940,000 m 1904 
The number in cities was, m 1910, 3,182,789 
against 2,936,781 in 1900 
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1886) , Hayes, Illustrated Horse-Breahmg (Lon- 
don, 1889) , Merwin, Road, Track, and Stable 
(Boston, 1892) ; Marvin, Training the Trotting 
Morse (1893) , Johnstone, The Horse Booh (Chi- 
cago, 1908 ) , Galvayne, The XXth Century Book 
on the Horse (London, 1912) , Harper, Manage- 
ment and Breedmg of Horses (New York, 1913) ; 


Gay, Productive Horse Husbandly (Philadelphia, 
1914). See Cctrb, Roaring 

HORSE A miner’s term, applied to any in- 
truded material which is the apparent cause of 
a sudden interruption in the continuity of a 
mineral that is bemg quarried, as when a dike 
of Igneous rock cuts across an ore body In 
vein mining a detached mass of rock which fills 
the vein is called a horse, while colliers apply the 
teim to the shale which leplaces the coal bed, 
as well as to such interruptions as seem to have 
been the channels of small sti earns, and which 
were subsequently filled up by the clay that 
foimed the roof of the coal 

HORSE On shipboard, an iron ^ackstay or 
rail used as a guide for a traveler or as a secur- 
ing bar, usually called a horse rail Also the old 
name for a footrope on a yard The secondary 
footrope at the end of a yard 10 still called the 
Flemish hoise 

HORSE, Fossil Remains of horses, often of 
extinct species, have been found in the cave 
beds, river giavels, bone licks, and loess deposits 
of the Quaternary peiiod, or Age of Man, in 
almost all parts of the world In the more 
ancient deposits of the Tertiary period, or Age 
of Mammals, have been found lemains of a 
series of ancestois of the horse which illustrate 
the evolution of this race through this entire 
geological peiiod, a time probably of some mil- 
lions of yeais Fossil horses of the Age of 
Man are much like the existing species and are 
included for the most part in the same genus 
{Equus) They have been found in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, North and South America, but none 
in Australia or in the Oceanic islands, except 
in those which, like the British Isles, were 
joined to the continental mainland during the 
early part of the Quaternary period With 
these exceptions the animal was of woild-wide 
distribution and inhabited especially the open 
grassy plains and high plateaus of the interior 
jOf the great continents, at the beginning of the 
Age of Man. All these races were at first wRd. 

In the New World they apparently became 
extinct, for when the Spaniards invaded Amer- 
ica, they found no horses, wild or domesticated 
The Indians, who had domesticated the llama, 
the alpaca, and the dog, knew nothing of the 
horse and were astonished and terrified at the 
sight of the strange and unfamiliar animals 
which the newcomers rode Yet, when intro- 
duced by the white races, the horse ran wild 
and flourished and increased greatly in the 
same regions where its native cousins had for- 
merly lived, showing how well the country was 
suited to its needs 

In Central Asia two wild races, Przewalsky’s 
horse and the Asiatic wild ass, or kiang (q v ), 
persist to the present day; others were domesti- 
cated by man in the earliest times, and their use 
in Chaldflea and Egypt for draft and riding is 
depicted in the ancient mural paintings In 
Africa the larger species became extinct, but 
the smaller zebras still survive in the southern 
part of the continent and the African wild ass 
m the northern part (Somaliland) 

The wild species of Europe, a small race, 
short-legged and shaggy-haiied, was domesti- 
cated by man, for it is represented in rude pre- 
historic drawings scratched on hone or ivory by 
men of the Neolithic or Pohshed-Stone age 

The domesticated horses now in use are chiefly 
derived from the Asiatic race, but it is probable 
that m some breeds there is a considerable 
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strain of this European species or variety, and 
it IS possible also that African races may ha\e 
been domesticated and to some extent mixed 
with the Asiatic species The existing wild 
horses of North and South America, the bionchos 
and mustangs, are descendants of the animals 
brought over by the Spaniards, but it is pos- 
sible that in South Ameiica some surMVors of 
the native races still existed at the time of the 
discovery of the continent, and mixed with the 
introduced species when it ran wnld 

In geneial, only fragmentary specimens, parts 
of skulls, bones, or teeth of these extinct horses 
have been found fossil, so that their characters 
are very imperfectly known A number of com- 
plete skeletons were found m Texas in 1S09, one 
of w^hich was placed m the American Museum, 
of Natural History, New York This species, 
Equus scottif w as of the size of a trotting horse, 
but in proportions moie like a zebra, w’lth deep 
jaw, short neck and legs, and small feet An- 
other extinct species, the Iltpptdium of Argen- 
tina and Patagonia, w’^as large-headed, with 
extremely short and stumpy legs and feet, exag- 
gerating some of the peculiarities of the Shetland 
pony, although of larger size 

Tertiary Ancestois of the Horse The his- 
toiy of the evolution of the horse through the 
Tertiary period affoids the best-known illustra- 
tion of the doctrine of evolution by means of 
natural selection (qv) and the adaptation of 
a race of animals to their environment The 
ancestry of this family has been traced nearly 
as far back as the beginning of tbe Tertiary 
without a single important bieak During this 
long period of time, estimated at nearly 3,000,- 
000 years, these animals passed through impor- 
tant changes m all parts of the body, but espe- 
cially in the teeth and in the feet, by which they 
became adapted more and more perfectly to that 
particular environment, viz , the open plains of 
a great plateau legion with their scanty stunted 
herbage, which aie the natural habitat of the 
modern horse, 

Egume Characteristics The horse (includ- 
ing imder his name the asses and zebras, as well 
as the true horses — see Equid^e) is unique 
among modern animals in the fact that it walks 
on the extreme tip of the central digit of the 
foot, corresponding to the middle finger nail of 
man, and that all the remaining toes have com- 
pletely disappeared The feet aie greatly elon- 
gated, so as to equal the other segments of the 
limbs m length, and to raise the animal much 
higher above the giound than if he walked, as 
does a man or a bear, on the sole of the foot 
In each foot the fiist and fifth digits (thumb 
and little fingei) have completely disappeared 
and left no tiace, while of the second and fourth 
digits only a small slender rudiment exists 
w^ich represents the metapodial, or bone of the 
palm, and ib called a splint These two splint 
bones lie closely against the cannon bone, or 
metapodial of the central digit, and are not 
indicated on the surface of the foot The mod- 
em horse is therefore one-toed 

The teeth are equally peculiar There are six 
grinding teeth in a closely set row on each side 
of each jaw, the crowns of these are very much 
elongated, so that they can be pushed up in their 
sockets as fast as they wear away at the grind- 
ing surface The grinding surface displays a 
complicated pattern caused by infoldings of the 
enamel of the tooth, the enamel edges being 
supported on one side by the dentine of the 


tooth, on the other by a similar substance 
called cement, deposited on the outer surface of 
the unworn enamel before the teeth are extruded 
from the gums This arrangement secures 
at all stages of wear a series of hard enamel 
ridges projecting a little above rhe surface of 
the softer dentine and cement, and makes a 
remarkably efficient grinder for the hard, dry 
glasses which are the natural food of the horse 
( q V ) In the senes of animals which lead up 
to the modern hoise we can trace every step m 
the evolution of these marked peculiarities of 
teeth and feet, from an ancestor so little sug- 
gesting the horse that when first found it w^as 
named by Richard Owen, the greatest compara- 
tive anatomist of his time, Hyracotherium 
(coney-like beast) Its 1 elation to the horse 
was not at all suspected and was recognized by 
Huxley and Marsh only when the senes of in- 
termediate stages between Hyracothenuin and 
the modem horse was discovered This first 
ancestor of the horse line is very much more 
like the contemporary aneestois of other lines 
of descent and indicates how" all the modern 
quadrupeds have diverged from a single type, 
each becoming adapted to its especial mode of 
life* 

Stages in tbie Evolution Series The Syra~ 
cotherium (renamed Eohippus) of the Lower 
Eocene was a small animal, no larger than the 
domestic cat, with four complete toes on each 
forefoot and three on each hind foot There is 
reason to believe that the still more ancient 
ancestors of this and all other mammals had 
five toes on each foot, and in the Hyracotherium 
foiefoot we find a splint bone representing the 
missing first digit, or thumb, while in its hind 
foot there is a splint bone representing the 
missing outer (fifth) digit, but here no trace is 
left of the innermost (first) digit The propor- 
tions of the skull, the shoxt neck and arched 
back, and the limbs of moderate length were 
very little horselike, recalling some modern car- 
nivorous animals, especially the ex\ets The 
teeth, short-crowned, cohered with low rounded 
knobs of enamel, suggested those of monkeys 
and of pigs, but not at all the long-crowned 
complicated grinders of the horse Beginning 
with this small and primitive animal, 11 stages 
have been recognized from as many successive 
formations, showing the giadual evolution of the 
race into its modem form Each stage is char- 
acteristic of its particular geological horizon 
Some have been found m several parts of the 
world, but by far the most complete and best- 
known series comes from the Tertiary Bad Lands 
of the Western States Besides the mam line 
of descent, which has led into the modem 
horses, asses, and zebras, there were also col- 
lateral branches, which have left no descendants 
Only the more important stages can be men- 
tioned here 

The successors to the Hyracotherium were the 
ProtoroMppus and OroMppus of the Middle 
Eocene A complete skeleton of the former ani- 
mal, from the Wmd River valley, Wyoming, is 
in the American Museum of Natural History 
m New York City It is about the size of the 
kit fox, and much like its predecessor, the 
Hyracotherium, except that the splint represent- 
ing the fifth digit in the hind foot has dis- 
appeared 

In the Upper Eocene the Epihippus occurs, 
but only fragmentary specimens have been 
found. These show that the middle toe was 
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becoming moie prominent, and the side toes, 
especially the outer toe of the forefoot, were 
quite slender Contempoiary with this animal 
was the very much laiger Palcrotliey mm of 
Europe, related to the horses, but not in the 
direct line of descent 

In the Oligoceiie is found Mesohippiis^ of 
which several complete skeletons are known 
The various species range in size fiom that of 
a red fox to a mastiff Ihere aie but three 
toes m each foot, the outer digit of the fore- 
foot being now reduced to a splint bone and no 
longer appealing as a separate toe The cen- 
tral toe in both fore and hind feet is much 
larger, and the side toes, although they still 
reach the giound, aie quite slender and can 
support but a small part of the weight of the 
animal 

The teeth are of the ciested 01 lophodont type, 
the ciests higher and sharper than in the pre- 
ceding geneia Tins constitutes the necessary 
intei mediate stage in the conversion of the low, 
round-knobbed, or bunodont crown into the high, 
shai ply ci esfced crown with cement bracing which 
chai actei izes the later hoises See Tooth 

In the Miocene is found Piotohippua, in which 
the side toe*, although still complete, aie ex- 
tremely small and slender and do not reach the 
groimd They can therefore no longei assist m 
Buppoiting tfie weight of the animal and are 
merely useless rudiments Yaiious species lange 
from the size of a niastilf to that of a Shetland 
pony The teeth in this animal are much more 
like those of the modem horse, the ciown is 
greatly lengthened, the crests or ridges being 
higher and moie comp heated, and the valleys 
hetw'een the iidges are filled up with a mateiial 
{ cement) approximating the dentine in texture 
and haidnesto A new and rery eiieetive method 
of grinding is thus begun, foi when the sharp 
enamel crests weai down, they form a double 
iidge of enamel supported within by dentine and 
without by cement, the tw^o latter are softer 
than the enamel and wear away more rapidly, 
leaving it as a shaip projecting ridge, contin- 
ually renewed with the wear of the tooth The 
tooth is pushed up from the jaw as fast as it 
wears off on the grinding surface, so that it 
becomes an efficient grinder for those haid, 
siliceous grasses which wmuld rapidly wear down 
a tooth of the old pattern to a useless stump 

In the Pliocene lived the Phohtppus, of which 
very little is known, except that it was either 
one-toed 01 had the side toes 1 educed to ex- 
tremely small rudiments, and the teeth were 
much like “Saose of Protohtppus, which it a little 
essbeeded in size 

"'‘-In the Pleistocene is found the modern genus 
EgwiitS', of largei size, with but one toe on each 
foot, the lateral digits represented by splint 
bones, and with teeth longer-ci owned tlian those 
of ProtohtppitSj enabling the animal to grind 
hard grasses still more efficiently Extinct 
species have been found m Europe, Asia, Afiica, 
North and South America, as we have seen 
above 

* Meaning of tlie Changes in Feet and 
teeth. Along with the disappearance of the 
i^ide thes in the evolution of the horse theie is 
W considerable ineiease in the proportionate 
length of the limbs and especially of the lower 
part of the leg and foot The surfaces of the 
j dints, at first more or less of the ball-and- 
socket kind, permitting of free motion of the 
limb in all directions, become keeled and grooved 


like a puUev, thus pei nutting fiee motion for- 
ward and backward, but limiting the motion in 
all other directions and increasing consideiably 
the stiength of the joint By this means the 
toot IS made more ellicient foi locomotion over 
a smooth, icgular suitace, but less so ovei veiy 
lough giound, of little use foi striking 01 
giasping, 01 the varied purposes foi which the 
feet of many- toed animals aie used 

Tlie increased length in the lower leg and foot 
inci eases the length ol the stiide without de- 
creasing its quickness, for the heavy muscles of 
the leg are chiefly in the uppei pait, and to m- 
ciease the length of the lowei pait changes the 
centie of gravity of the limb veiy little, and it 
consequently swings to and fio fiom the socket 
neaily as fast, for in an ordinal y step the leg 
swings like a pendulum, and the speed of the 
swing IS regulated by the distance of the centre 
of giavuty from the attachment, as that of a 
pendulum is by the height of the bob 

To increase the length of lower leg and foot 
will therefore gwe the animal greatei speed, 
but it puts an increased strain on the ankle and 
toe joints, and these must be stiengthened coi- 
respondingly, by converting them from ball-and- 
socket joints to ginglymoid or pulley joints 
Additional stiength, likewise at the expense of 
flexibility, is obtained also by the consolidation 
of the two bones of the foieaim (ulna and 
ladius) and leg (tibia and fibula) into one, the 
shaft of the lesser bone practically disappearing 
while its ends become fused solidly to its larger 
neighbor* 

Corresponding with the incxease in length of 
limb, it IS necessary for a glazing animal that 
the head and neck should mciease in length in 
order to enable the mouth to leach the ground 
So in the modem horse we find the neck and 
head much elongated when compared with the 
little Hyracothenumt and this elongation has 
taken place at equal pace with the elongation 
of the legs. The reduction and disappearance 
of the Bide toes, and the concentration of the 
step on the single central toe, serve likewise to 
increase the speed ovei smooth ground The 
faott yielding surface of the polydactyl foot la 
able to accommodate itself to a lOugh, 11 regular 
surface, but on smooth ground the yielding step 
entails a certain loss of speed An illustration 
is afforded by the pneumatic tire of a bicycle, 
a soft tire accommodates itself to a rough load 
and makes easiei riding, but a hard tne is 
faster, especially on a smooth road Siimlarly 
the hard, flim step from the single toe allows 
of more speed over a smooth surface, although 
compelling the animal to pick its way slowly 
and with care on rough, irregular ground 
The change m the character of the teeth from 
brachydont, or short-crowned, to liypsodont, or 
long-ci owned, enables the animal to subsist on 
the hard innutritions grasses of the diy plains, 
which require much more thoiough mastication 
before they can be of any use as food than do 
the softer green foods of the swamps and forests 
Ail these changes in the evolution of the 
hoise are adaptations to a life m a region of 
level, smooth, and open grassy plams, which are 
the natuial habitat of the horse The race, 
better fitted at first for a forest life, has become 
moie and more completely adapted to live and 
compete with its enemies or rivals under the 
conditions which prevail in the high, dry plains 
of the interior of the great continents The 
gieat increase in size, which has occmied in 
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almost all laeea of animals whose e\oliition we 
can trace, is dependent on abundance of food A 
larger animal, as maj be shown on oidinaiy 
principles of mechanic^, leqiures more food in 
propoition to its size than does a smaller one, 
in order to keep up a pioper amount of aetivitj 
On the othei hand, a laigei animal is better able 
to defend itself against its enemies and rivals 
Consequently, as long as food is abundant, the 
laiger animals will ha\e the advantage over 
their smaller brethren and by the laws of nat- 
ural selection the race will *tend to become con- 
tinually larger until a limit is reached when 
sufficient food becomes difficult to obtain and 
the animal is compelled to devote nearly all 
its time to getting enough to eat 

Cause of the Evolution The eioiution of 
the horse, adapting it to h\e on the dry plains, 
probably went hand in hand with the evolution 
of the plams themselves At the commencement 
of the Age of Mammals the western part of the 
North Anieiican continent wras by no means so 
high above sea level as now, great parts of it 
liad but lecentlv emerged, and the* Gulf of Mex- 
ico still stretched far up the valley of the Missis- 
sippi The climate at that time was probablv 
very moist, waim, and tropical, as is shown by 
the tiopical foiest tiees found iossil even as far 
north as Greenland Such a climate, with the 
low^ elevation of the land, would favoi the 
growth of dense forests all over the eountiy, 
and to such conditions ol life the animals of 
the beginning of the Mammalian period must 
have been adapted During the Tertiaiy the 
continent was steadily rising above the ocean 
level, and at the same time other influenc<?s were 
at work to make the climate continually colder 
and diier These conditions restricted and 
thinned the forests and caused the appearance 
and extension of open grassy plams The an- 
cient forest inhabitants must then either retreat 
and disappear with the forests or adapt them- 
selves to the new conditions of life The an- 
cestors of the hoise, adopting the latter course, 
changed with the changing conditions, and the 
race became finally — as we see it to-day — one 
of the most highly specialized of animals m its 
adaptation to its peculiar environment At the 
end of the Age of Mammals the continents stood 
at a higher elevation than at present, and there 
was a broad land connection between Asia and 
North America as well as those now existing 
At this tune the horses became cosmopolitan and 
inhabited the plams of all the great continents, 
excepting Austiaha 

It IS a question whether the direct ancestry 
of the modern horse is to be seal died ^ for m 
western Anieiiea or in the little-known interior 
plams of eastern Asia It is also unknown 
why the various species which inhabited North 
and South America and Europe during the 
early part of the Age of Man should have be- 
come extinct, while those of Asia (horse and 
wild ass) and of Africa (wild ass and zebra) 
survive Man since his appearance has played 
an important part in the extermination of the 
larger animals, but there is nothing to show 
how far he was responsible for the disappear- 
ance of the native American species of horse 

Parallel Evolution in Other Baces. It is 
interestmg to observe that while the evolution 
of the horse was progressing during the Ter- 
tiary period m North America another group of 
hoofed animals, now extinct, the Litoptema, in 
South America evolved a race adapts to the 


broad plains of Aigentma and Patagonia, and 
‘aingularh like tlif^ hoi-se in many ways These 
animals likewii>e lost the laterartoes one after 
another and concentrated the step on the cen- 
tral toe, they also changed the foim of the joint 
sm faces from ball-and-socket to pulley joints 
they also lengthened the limbs and the neck 
and they also lengthened the teeth and compli- 
cated their pattern, but, unlike the tiue horses, 
the\ could not form cement on the tooth, and 
it was by no means so efficient a gimder This 
gioup of animals, nature to South Ameiica, be- 
came totally extinct and weie succeeded by the 
horses ’tthieh immigrated from North Ameiica, 
uhich in their turn became extinct before the 
appearance of civilized man Manv of the eoii- 
tempoiaries of the horse in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, such as the camels in America, the deer, 
antelopes, sheep, and cattle in the Old World 
were likewise lengthening the limbs, lightening 
and strengthening the feet, and elongating the 
tooth crowns, to adapt themselves to the chang- 
ing conditions aiound them, but none paralleled 
the lioise's evolution quite so clobcly as did the 
pseudo-hoi ses of South America 
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HOBSE ANT A popular name for certain 
hyraenopterous insects foiming the family Mu- 
tillidae They are also known as cow ants, eow- 
killer ants, and velvet ants Although they re- 
semble the true ants, they are more closely 
related to the social wasps, though theii females 
are wingless and solitaiy in their habits They 
are ferocious stingers and are clothed with hair 
In their early stages some are parasitic in the 
nests of wild bees The term “horse ant” is 
also applied in England to certain tiue ants of 
the genus Camponotus. 

HOBSE ABTHiXiEBY A special type of 
field artillery, having greater mobility than 
bght artillery and designed especially "to ac- 
company cavalry at any gait The oiganiza- 
tion of the United States army requires the 
assignment of one horse-artillery regiment (24 
guns) to each cavalry division In the great 
European armies the proportion of guns to 
sabres is usually larger Most armies use the 
same calibre and weight of gun and projectile 
for both light and horse artillery m order to 
avoid the difficulty of ammunition supply if 
different calibres were used Increased mobility 
IS obtained by i educing the weight behind the 
six-horse team in one or more of the following 
ways by individually mounting all the can- 
noneers on horses instead of on the carnages, 
by using special light limbers, by reducing the 
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number of rounds carried in the limbera. Great 
Britain is an exception to the general custom. 
Her horse artillery is equipped with a light 
13'pounderj the light artillery with an 18' 
pounder. In the former case the weight behind 
the team is 3200 pounds, in the latter 4300 
pounds. The United States three- inch light- 
artillery equipment, which is also used for 
horse artillery, puts 4260 pounds behind the 
team. The weight of the projectile is 15 
pounds. On account of its superior mobility, 
horse artillery may he used for promptly reen- 
forcing any part of the line; for occupying ad- 
vanced positions seized by the cavalry; with the 
cavalry on raids, during reconnoissanee in force, 
ill combat, and in the pursuit of a defeated 
army. See AETmEKV; FrEUD Aktiixery; Army 
OEG lr^IZATlGN ; TaCTICS, MILITARY. 

HOUSE BAEM, See Balm. 

HOESE BOB. The botfly of the horse (Gas- 
trophilns egid). See Bor. 

HOBSE-CHESTETUT (ao called probably 
from the large size of the nuts; less plausibly 
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explained from the former use of them wheii 
ground as food for horses), Msmlus. A genus 
of trees of the family Sapindacese, in which the 
leaves are large, opposite, digitate; flowers with 
five spreading unequal petals, and the capsule 
leathery, three-valved, and covered with soft 
spines. The seeds, of which there are from one 
to three in each fruit, are large and somewhat 
resemble chestnuts; but the habit of the tree, 

its leaves and 
flowers, are very 
unlike those of 
chestnuts, with 
which it has no 
botanical affinity. 
The eomjuon Korse- 
chestnut (Msculus 
hippgcastanum ) is a 
much esteemed or- 
namental tree, ex- 
tensively used as a 
street tree in Eu- 
rope and very fre- 
quently planted whenever the climate is suit- 
able, on account of its rich foliage and its erect 
racemes of beautiful reddish-white flowers, 
which are produced on the extremities Of the 
branches and contrast admirably with the dark 



green of the leaves. It is supposed to be a na- 
tive of Persia or some parts of the East and 
was introduced into western Europe from Con- 
stantinople at the end of the sixteenth century. 
It attains a great size, sometimes rising to the 
height of 100 feet and extending its branches 
verj" widely. Sometimes they droop almost to 
the ground. The leaves have long stalks and 
flve to seven obovate wedge-shaped leaflets. The 
wood is soft, not very strong nor very durable 
in the open air, but is used for many ordinary 
purposes and by carf'ers, turners, etc. The bark 
is bitter and astringent, contains a bitter prin- 
ciple called wsculin, and has been used in tan- 
ning and dyeing. "The seeds are unpleasantly 
bitter and contain so much of the saponaceous 
substance peculiar to this family that when 
reduced to powder they may be used for wash- 
ing. They contain, however, a large quantity 
of starch, which may be extracted^ and freed 
from bitterness by means of an alkaline solution 
or repeated washing. This starch is prepared 
on a large scale and at a cheap rate in Prance. 
Horse-chestnuts have long been employed in 
various countries as food for live stock, which 
are fond of them and grow fat upon them. 

In the other species of J^sculus which are na- 
tives of North America the foliage is very simi- 
lar to that of the common horse-cliestnut. Both 
the leaves and fruit of the American buckeye 
(^SGulus glal)7^a) are reputed to be poisonous. 
This tree ranges from Pennsylvania to Alabama 
and \vest to Kansas and Texas. North America 
possesses a number of other species with very, 
similar foliage, smaller flowers, and smooth 
fruit. 5 ^ California the seeds of ^sonlus oalir 
fornica are used as food by some Indian tribes, 
as are those of Mscuhis turhinata in Japan. 
The seeds of Msculm octandra^ the sweet or 
edible buckeye, are eaten, either boiled or 
roasted- This species is a shrub with long and 
beautiful racemes of fragrant white flowers 
which have long projecting stamens. It is a 
native of the Southern States. Msculua paviat sl 
shrub or small tree found from Virginia south- 
ward, has bright red flowers, ^^scultts iTidica 
is a lofty tree which grows at elevations of 
8000 to 10,000 feet in the Himalayas and pro- 
duces seeds very similar to those of the horse- 
chestnut, which, although bitter, are eaten in 
time of scarcity. 

HOESE CEEVALLE, kre-val-la'. See 
Cbevalle. 

HOESE EAIE, The. A well-known painting 
by Rosa Bonheur (q.v.), exhibited at the Salon 
of 1863. After passing through several hands 
it formed part of the Stewart collection and 
was finally purchased by Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and presented by him to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York, where it now hangs. There 
are several replicas by the artist in England and 
an engraving of the painting by Thomas Land- 
seer. The canvas shows a number of horses on 
the road to a fair — ^aome with riders, some led, 
and some free. 

HOESE'ETSHV or Horsehead. See Moon- 
EISH. ■■ 

HOESEOFEY'. See Gadfly, 

HOESE^EOOT^ SNIPE. See Tusnstonf. 

HOESE GENTIAN. A North American 
medicinal plant. See Feverwoet. 

HOESE GEENAEIEBS. See Mounted 
Infantry, .. 

HOESE GTJAEES. The military headquar- 
ters of the British army and the offices of the 
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field marshal, commander m chief, War Office, 
Pall Mall, London, S W It is a term used to 
dibtinguish the purely military pait of the 
army organization from that of the civil au- 
thority, the Secretary of State for War The 
oldest cavalry regiments of the British army 
are also known as the Horse Guards, the term 
including the Oxford Blues, first raised by the 
Earl of Oxford in 1660 and now styled the 
Royal Horse Guards, or The Blues, and the 
Eirst and Second Regiments of Life Guards 
(qv ), oiganized in 1661-62 

HORSE LATITtTDES See Calm Lati- 
tudes 

HORSELESS CARRIAGE. See Automo- 
bile, Motor Vehicle 

HORSELET POWDER See Explosives. 

HORSE 3MCACKEREL. A name given to 
several species of fishes of the family Caiangidse, 
and especially in Great Britain to the scad 
{Cma7ios Pachums) and m the United States 
to the erevalle [Garanx hippos) The carangids 
are all trim, vigorous fishes and are peculiar 
in that the teeth, when present, are villiform 
01 conical Usually the scales are very small, 
or they may be altogether wanting In many 
instances the lateral line is entirely or par- 
tially armed with shieldlike, overlapping plates 
(See Pig 2, on the Plate of Horse Mackerel, 
accompanying this article ) The horse mack- 
erels aie distributed over all seas except the 
polar, and their remains go hack to Cretaceous 
time, while they are profusely represented m 
marine strata of Eocene date They sometimes 
gather m enormous shoals and are captured m 
vast quantities m semes. They are carnivorous 
and swift and fierce in pursuit of lesser fishes 
Their flesh is excellent food The typical genera 
are sieiidei, compressed, mackerel-like fishes, 
but the family includes many others of different 
form, such as the amber fishes (Reriola), the 
pilot fishes (Naucrates) f the moonfislies {Vomei 
and Selene), and the pompanos These are 
described individually under their names else- 
where Consult A. C L- G Gunther, Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Fishes (London, 1880), and 
G B Goode, American Fishes (new ed, Bos- 
ton, 1903) See Tuxasrsr, Cee\’Alle 

HORSEGMAHSHIP The art of managing 
horses It is to the Greeks that we must look 
for om first knowledge of the history of horse- 
manship, for when primitive man first ventured 
upon the back of a captured horse is, at the 
best, a matter of conjecture. The hit could not 
have been known before the age of bronze, but 
undoubtedly the first horsemen employed a 
halter or thong of rawhide passed through the 
animaPs mouth in order to direct and control it 
Accordmg to the evidence of the Egyptian 
monuments, hit, bridle, harness, and chariot 
were employed, and ’we know from other sources 
that the bridles of the early horsemen of Egypt 
and Asia were considerably decorated with 
tassels, crests, and embroidery, in a manner 
both nch and elaborate, but anything approach- 
ing the modern saddle was unknown to either 
Egyptian, Assyrian, or Persian Instead, a 
decorated and fringed cloth fastened to the 
animal by a girth was employed to afford the 
horseman a seat The warlike tribes occupying 
the northern border of Greece are credited with 
the introduction of horsemanship among the 
Greeks, among whom the art was held m very 
high esteem Horse races were a conspicuous 
feature of their festivals and games, a note- 


W’orthv feature in connection uith which was 
the fact that tlie tact and judgment of the 
iider were frequently more important factois 
in gaming the decision than the superiority of 
the horse The Athenians uere especially de- 
voted to the art» and the rules of liorsemanship, 
so far as the seat is concerned, did not differ in 
essence from the good horsemanship of to-day 
That the Greeks excelled in the exercise is evi- 
dent from the fact that they weie in the habit 
of taking all sorts of ‘leaps” (according to 
Xenophon), ‘across ditches, o\er walls, upon 
and from banks,” and in military evolutions 
particularly, demonstrated their masters of the 
art of equitation The stirrup was not known 
to the Greeks, and probably its absence helped 
to make them the finished horsemen thev un- 
doubtedly were The Romans undoubtedly 
learned the art of hoisemanship from the Gieeks 
and, in fact, ascribed the inventions of biidle 
and chariot, as well as attributed the first con- 
quest of the horse, to their teachers 

Mediaeval Horsemanship Although there 
is no proof of the fact, it is nevertheless prob- 
able that the saddletree had been used for 
pack animals from a very early date, and that 
the riding saddle in some form or shape was 
known before the fifth century b c , the era of 
its reputed first appearance 'The difficulty of 
mounting into the saddle encumbered with 
heavy armor led through a series of contrivances 
to the introduction of the stirrup 

Modem Horsemanship. The first treatise 
upon the subject was that published by Fede- 
ngo Grisoni, entitled Gh 07 dim del caialcaie 
(Naples, 1550) A contemporary of Grisoni 
was the celebrated teacher, Pignatelh, who is 
regarded by many as the author of the foimda- 
tion of our present svstem of riding Two of 
his pupils, La Broue and Pluvinel, became 
famous throughout Europe Subsequent im- 
portant writers and their works in England 
are Blundeville, The Foiiei Chief est Offices Be- 
longing to Soisemanshtppe (c 1570) , transla- 
tions from the Italian, by (^ervase Markham 
(1593) and Sir William Hope (1696) , Thomas 
de Gray, Compleat Horseman and Expet t Far- 
rier (London, 1639) The Duke of Newcastle’s 
Methode nouvelle de dresser les cheraiix (Ant- 
werp, 1648) was first written in English and 
afterward translated into the language in which 
it was published It was for a long period re- 
garded as the great standaid authority on 
horsemanship, although to-day its teaching 
would be regarded as impossible 

Speaking generally, there are at present two 
forms of riding, (1) with the stirrup straps 
shortened so that the legs are necessarily some- 
what bent, and the rider is thereby enabled to 
nse in his saddle when his horse is at a trot, and 
(2) with the stirrups let down so that the 
rider’s legs are straight and carry practically 
none of his weight, with the result that he 
literally s%ts m his saddle, whatever the gait 
of his 'horse. The first-named method is com- 
monly employed by English riders The second 
form is always used by the American cowboys 
— among the most expert riders m the world — 
who doubtless had it from the plains Indians, 
and IS the one adopted by the United States 
cavalry It is much less tiring to the horse as 
well as the rider than is the method which in- 
volves more or less constant and considerable 
use of the rider’s leg muscles 
There are several methods of mounting a 
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liorse, each one with ifca own dibtinct aihantages 
and ilmd\ antagea Oidmarilj the joung hoise- 
man is taught to mount fioin eithei side, but 
usually from the ‘‘near/’ or lett, side of the 
horse The common English method is to place 
the snafiie rein lound the thud huger of the left 
hand, grasp a wisp of the horse b mane between 
the finger and thumb of the bame hand, placing 
the left foot in the stirrup, and the light hand 
on the cantle, then with a spring to throw the 
light leg over the hoi'-et and seat one'=«elf in 
the saddle, meanwhile relea-^ing the mane The 
rider next secuies the curb leins in the left 
hand, m such a manner that tlie left rein is 
outside the little huger, and the right between 
the fiist and second fingeis. When the rein has 
been dra^vn in sufficiently for the ridei to feel 
the horse’s mouth gently, the loose pait, 01 
slack, is thrown over the first hngor and held 
between that and the thumb In Ameiica })oth 
reins are placed m position in the left hand 
before mounting The whip in mounting ib held 
m the fork of the thumb of the left hand and 
afterward taken into the light hand The man- 
ner of holding the reins diliers in different coun- 
tries of Europe as well as in America, the moie 
general method, other than that of the English 
already described, being its exact opposite in 
that the curb is held inside the snaffle An 
interesting variant is the method used by the 
cowboys of the western United States The 
single euib rein with which they ride is hung 
over the little finger of the left hand, the * romel” 
or permanent quirt attached to the rein, coming 
up through the fork of the thumb. The hand is 
laid lightly on the horse’s mane as the iider 
stands by the horse nigh foreleg facing the 
rear, he takes the stirrup in his light hand and 
reverses it, inserts his left toe, and catching the 
projecting horn of the saddle with hi& light 
hand, swings lightly to his seat, the horse being 
trained to stait the instant he feels the iidei b 
weight on the stirrup Tins foim of mounting 
has been developed through the nece&sity of get- 
ting on half-broken and often plunging horses 
Upon mounting, the rider should firinlj seat 
himself in the middle of the saddle, which ought 
to be placed well behind the rise of the shoul- 
ders, his legs, which should work in sympathy 
with his hands, just about covering the giith, 
so that when using leg pressuie to the hoise, 
it may be easily and effectively applied im- 
mediately behind the girth The elbows should 
hang loosely and naturally fiom the shoulder^ 
permitting a free use of the hands, which latter 
should always be in a position to ‘'give and 
take” without compiomising contiol ovei the 
horse, irritating, 01 otherwise fretting him The 
action of the leg, like that of the hand, should 
be sensitively active and supple, exerting as 
little pressure as possible, but ready and in 
position to exert sufficient pressure to maintain 
the rider's seat and position under any and all 
circumstances The horse must at all times be 
kept well up to the bit, and the iider will do 
well to remember that guiding the hoise mili- 
tary fashion by the pressure of the reins on 
the animaPs neck is not generally advised 
Pamng m Ameiica and amhlmg m England 
are practically the same gait The two legs on 
each side rise and fall togethei It does not 
call for any different method of nding than that 
employed for the walk The trot is a diagonal 
pace, the right fore and left hind legs working 
together and alternately with the left fore and 


light hind legs It ife pObhibly the moat peifeet 
pace of tjie horae The body should be eiect, but 
plaiing loosely fiom the hips the legs must 
not be allowed to swing backward and foiwaid, 
nor must the iidei woik his shouldeis The 
expel t horseman iideb h\ the aid ot giip and 
balance, the foiniei always ready should the 
balance lie distuibed and tliere be any danger of 
a thiow Tile pressuie of the legs should be 
accoidiiig to the demand of the moment, leady 
to keep the rider fiom losing his balance, which 
latter sa\cs the strain of a constant exercise 
of the grip The cantet is a -very comfoitable 
pace to the rider It is not a iiatiiial pace, 
howevei, but, on the eontiaiy, is fatiguing to 
the horse and particularly in]uiious to the ani- 
mars forelegs When canteiing in a circle, the 
hoise should be made to lead with his inside leg, 
le, with the right leg if canteimg to the light 
and with the left if canteimg to the left To 
secure this the rider when preparing to cantei 
should pull the light lein latber tightei than 
the left one, so that the hoise in describing a 
small portion of a circle will of necessity lead 
with the light leg 

The Gallop — In this pace the movements of 
the horse follow' so quickly one on the other 
that the eye cannot detect the vaiious positions 
which constitute a cadence The first prepa- 
lation foi the rider is a firm seat, which should 
be well down in the saddle The reins are short- 
ened slightly, and the hands kept low, at the 
same time the body should be leaning slightly 
forwrard and a moderate grip maintained with 
the legs Care must be taken that the hoise is 
held together and restiained from breaking into 
a headlong gallop and possibly beyond the 
rider’s control To avoid this tiie reins are held 
somewhat tighter m the gallop than in any of 
the other paces. 

Leaping lequnes good nerves as well as a 
good seat The rider must be caieful to main- 
tain an upright position m the saddle until the 
horse is close to the lump, when (if it is a 
fence) he should swing well back from his hips, 
keeping his hands low” and clear of the withers 
The feet should be drawn back and never under 
any circumstances allowed to swing forward 
towards the animal’s sliouldeis Should the 
feet l>e forward and the horse make a mistake 
on landing, the rider would be moie easily 
thiown than if his feet were in the proper 
position In landing, the horse makes contact 
ivith the ground on one foreleg followed in- 
stantly by the other, aftei which come the hind 
legs. When jumping natural obstacles, such as 
water, ditch, etc , the general rule never to ride 
fast at an obstacle holds good, although expert 
horsemen inteipret the rule to suit themselves, 
in any event, the iidei must be careful not to 
pull at the leins or in any way check the horse 
m his effoit to jump eithei 'watei or ditch 
Much depends on the horse in leaping, no two 
going at the jump in exactly the same style 
One may need a little encouragement and an- 
other a gieat deal of steadying, &o that it is an 
impaitant essential for the rider to know his 
horse. When nearing the jump, the reins should 
be tightened so as to secure a firm hold of the 
head and at the same time make him shoiten 
his stride so that he may the better gauge his 
distance It requnes gome little experience on 
the part of the iider before he is able to tell 
when the horse is in hia pioper stride When 
the animal is properly collected and is nearmg 
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tlie obstacle, the hold ob the leins should be 
relaxed, and caie taken that the fiee action 
of his head or limbs is in no \Aa\ interfered 
with bj pulling, etc On landing the rider 
should gently feel the animars mouth The 
horse will then collect himself, all four legs 
will make contact with the giound, and he will 
be away again without any hesitation 

The common vices of sliymg, bolting, kicking, 
rearing, etc, aie much mnie seiious in a horse 
kept for the saddle than m one used for diiving 
The horseman will usually be able to tell vlien 
his mount is about to shy, so that he will 
slacken the pace gently and at the same time 
keep a hrmer hold upon the rein on the side 
towaids TV Inch the hoise is leaning On no 
account should he piepare for it by giving his 
hoise any intimation that something unusual 
IS to happen neither should he whip or spur, 01 , 
as is sometimes done, stiike him on the head 
on the side towards which it is feared he will 
plunge The impoitant thing for the iider is 
to giip fast Tvitli the legs, pieseive his balance 
and be caieful not to hang on by the reins If 
necessary, stop and encouiage the horse by pat- 
ting him on the neck and otherwise making 
much of him 

Perhaps the most dangeious vice next to 
1 earing is that of holtxng or riinmng away, 
which in many instances, howevei, is only ex- 
uheiance of spirits on the pait of the hoise 
which tempoiarily overcomes the contiol of the 
iider With a skillful and ordinal ilv stiong 
horseman it is very rarely that a hoise iiins 
away, hut where bolting does happen the method 
ot combating it will depend very mi^ch on the 
country and route the runaway selects Wheie 
the route abounds with sharp turns or shut 
gates, the danger to he feared will he the run- 
ning into a fence or gate but on a road not 
much frequented and well knowui to the rider, 
it will generally he possible to guide the horse 
past any vehicle which may he met or ovei taken 
In such a case the rider should not hesitate to 
turn the rein around his hand and pull with all 
Ins strength towards the side he desires the 
horse to take ‘ Sawing the mouth,” though not 
horsemanship, is permissible, if by its employ- 
ment only the runaway can he brought to a 
standstill A kicking hoise should he ap- 
pi cached and treated very eaiefully, and if a 
vicious kicker should, if possible, be just as 
carefully avoided The ixder usually has some 
soit of warning, such as the laying back of the 
animaTs ears, in which case he should sit well 
hack and secure Ins gnp^ Only the expert 
horseman should attempt to iide a rearing 
horse, for no amount of nerve will suflace to 
guard the rider flora the terrible injuries likely 
to occur if a rearing horse should fall back on 
him Of all horses, the reaier should be the 
most carefully shunned Tlxere is onlv one 
thing for the rider to do in such an emergency 
— ^to remember not to hold the reins tight or use 
them in any way as a support On the con- 
trary he should catch hold of the horse^s mane, 
or place an arm round his neck and try in that 
manner to force him back on his feet 

Mihtari/ horsemanship is designed to secuie a 
uniformity of style and method, and the best 
results from both horse and rider Long stir- 
rups are used, the ridei sits well doTTn in the 
saddle, his seat being preserved largely by bal- 
ance E'lgh school riding is largely an accom- 
plishment of the manege and mcludes skill in 


Iioi ^emaiibhip ami in the peiformanee of feats 
lequiiing a trained animal Women are noTV 
taught to iide astride as well as by means of 
the bidesaddle Hygienic reasons are advanced 
m favor of the foimer method, but authorities 
generally are doubtful of their reasonableness 
A fan statement of the question would he that 
a pool hoi sew Oman derives little benefit from 
either method and runs a niiniraum of risk of 
in]uiy when riding astride a clever hoibewoman 
will invaiiably iide sidesaddle with a greater 
degiee of comfort, enjovment, and safety, than 
when riding astride 
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HOHSE MEAT See Hjppophagt 

HOESE MXJSHBOOM See Colored Plate of 
Fungi, Edible, 

HOBSE MtrSSEIr The large musBel {Mo- 
diola modiolus) growing abundantly on salt 
meadows as well as undei watei See Mussel 

HOBSE NETTLE See Solanum, with 
Illusti ation 

HOBSENS, hOi'^sens A seaport of Denmaik, 
in the Province of Aarlius, situated at the head 
of the Fiord of Horsens, 32 miles southwest of 
Aarhus (Map Denmark, C 3) The town pos- 
sesses a fine church with caivings of the seven- 
teenth century, an old convent chapel, and a 
high school. The chief industries are wea\ mg, 
ironworkmg, shipbuilding, and the manufacture 
of woodenware and lime The town carries on 
an active trade, importing grain, hay, and fer- 
tilizers, and exporting dairy products, pork, 
and beef Pop , 1906, 22,237, 1911, 23,843 

HOBSE POWEB A unit foi the late of 
woik, or for the power lepresented by a force 
exerted through a path or distance m a unit of 
time, usually the minute, though sometimes the 
second, is taken The teim originated in the 
eighteenth century, when the mechanical force 
of expanding steam in engines was replacing 
the muscular force of horses in hoisting and 
pumping in the British mines What number 
of horses foimerly used would the steam engine 
replace’ was the question asked Expeiiment 
by Boulton and Watt using the massive dray- 
horses of England showed that a horse could 
lift 330 pounds at a rate of 100 feet per minute, 
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which of course ^^SLS the same (if gearing were 
to be used) as lifting 33,000 pounds one foot in 
a minute, or 550 pounds one foot m one second 
Accoidingly steam engines at that time and 
since ha\e been designed and sold on this basis 
The quantity, however, must be used with re- 
serve and care as the measuie of the work 
which a horse can do in traction or otherwise 
D’Aubuissoii, taking the work of horses of 
lighter weight woiking on capstans at Freiburg, 
made the unit 16,440 foot pounds, Pesagulicr 
under similar circumstances made it 44,000 foot 
pounds Smeaton, 22,000, Tredgold, 27,000 
The hoise can haul foi a few seconds greatly in 
excess of this rate, for eight hours he will aver- 
age less A muscular man usually develops 
one-tenth of a horse power, but cannot keep 
this up all day 

In calculating hoise power of mechanical 
motors the pressure in pounds per square inch 
exerted ovei the area in square inches which 
receives this pressure, w^hen multiplied together, 
gii es the total force in pounds This force multi- 
plied by the number of feet per minute through 
which this force is exerted gives the total of 
foot pounds As often as 33,000 is contained in 
the total foot pounds, so many hoise-power units 
will the motor develop In the steam engine 
the mean pressure of each stioke multiplied hy 
the piston area, each in square inches, gives the 
force m pounds per stroke, the stroke m feet 
multiplied by the number of traverses of the pis- 
ton in the cylinder per minute gives the feet 
passed over The pioduet of these factors divided 
fay 33,000 gives the horse power* In symbols 


H P 


P A L N 

33,000 


The kilowatt ( q v ) , or the electrical unit 
consisting of 1000 watts, is the electrical unit 
of rate of work, corresponding to 1 3405 horse 
power of mechanical work, and is being urged 
as a more defensible unit than the horse power 
which has been used for over a century 
HORSE RACIITG. The earliest recorded 
organized trials of speed with horses were the 
chariot races at the Greek national festivals, of 
which the most notable were the Olympic games 
(qv ), held every fourth year Greek sculpture 
frequently represents the horse as nsed for rid- 
ing, apparently without a saddle in most cases, 
but not as so employed for sport, except as an 
incident to the chariot racing. On the other 
hand, the horses in the Roman contests were to 
a very great extent ridden All the formalities 
of entering and of differentiation of classes ^nd 
of starting were minutely laid down and fol- 
lowed, even to the color of the riders* uniforms 
In the earlier times these Roman races were 
held on the open plain There has always been 
a tradition in England that on Salisbury Plain, 
just outside Stonehenge, the remains of a Roman 
race course exist, and the oldest race which still 
takes place in England is run over a flat meadow 
just outside the walls of the Roman city of 
Chester. The natives, too, were great horsemen 
and charioteers, and contests were likely enough 
to he provoked at the feats which the Romans 
took with them the world over Their succes- 
sors, the Saxons, maintained the use and train- 
ing of the horse, when Hugh Capet sought the 
hand of the sister of King Athelstan, in the 
ninth century, he brought as a propitiatory 
present several ^'running horses” Eitzstephen, 


in his description of the city of London, wiittei^ 
at the end of the twelfth century, says that 
“races are common, of which the gentry and 
wealthy citizens are very fond In the metri- 
cal romance of ‘ Be\is of Hamtoun*’ we get our 
first account of a regular lecuiiing annual meet 
of racing horses In 1540 the mayoi of Chester 
presented a siHer bell to be given to the winner 
of a race five times round The Roody ” The 
horse tliat uon not oiilv bore away the bell, but 
8 or 10 pounds, “which moneys were collected 
of the citizens for that puipose ** In the reign 
of James I (1603-25) public lace meetings were 
held at Garterly in Yorkshiie, Crojdon in Sur- 
rey, Linton in Cambridgeshire, and on Enfield 
Chase In the days of Ins successor, Chailes I, 
Kewmiarket, now the inetiopolis of the racing 
world, first came into piominence, and Oliver 
Cromwell, whose farm at Coveney was only a 
few miles from Newmaiket, bred and kept race 
horses Charles II was a great patron of the 
turf 

The horses that practice flat racing are 
known the world over as thoroughbreds, yet, as 
a matter of fact, they are the pioduet of cross- 
bieeding continued for many centuries Vege- 
tins, who wrote m the fourth century, gave to 
African horses of Spanish blood the first place 
as chariot racers, hut commended the Peisian 
as the best saddle horse James I bought a 
very celebrated Arab for breeding purposes, 
but the Parley Baib, imported in 1705, laid the 
foundation (through his great-grandson Eclipse, 
born 1764) of the modern turf He was the sire 
of Almanza and Aleppo, hut his best-known son 
was Flying Childers This importation was fol- 
lowed by many others of sues and dams, among 
which the Tafiolet Barb and the white-legged 
Lowther Barb are the best known The Byerly 
Turk produced Highflyer, and the Godolphin 
Arab was the grandsire of Matchen Among 
the horses whose names have become familiar 
may be mentioned Diomed (who won the Derby 
in 1780 and was exported to America), Bay 
Middleton, The Flying Dutchman, West Aus- 
tralian, Blink Bonny, Hermit, Galopin, Bend Or, 
Saint-Simon, Samt-Blais, Ormond, and Per- 
simmon* 

There is no radical difference between the 
methods of training hoises for flat racing in 
England and America, except in the time of tak- 
ing the foal m hand In England the majority 
of foals are piactically left to natme until well 
into the second year In America, on the other 
hand, so considerate a trainer as W E Wishard 
would have them backed when weanlings at nine 
months and tried oftt when 15 months old A 
thorough preparation for a great race is a long 
and troublesome operation, depending largely 
upon constitution, general capacity, and tem- 
perament It has been found that practically 
the speed of almost all horses can be equalized 
by addition or subtraction of weight to be 
earned when running See Handicapping 

The most celebrated race course in England 
IS Newmarket, established in 1667, where the 
Cambridgeshire, the Oesarewiteh, the 1000- 
guineas, and the 2000-guineas are annually run 
There are six meets there m the year, in May, 
July, and October, each occupying two weeks, 
with an interval of a week between them The 
Derby (see Derby Day) has been run at Epsom 
since 1730, and the Oaks since 1770 The 
Ascot meeting has been continuous since 1727, 
and Goodwood since 1802, The other most im- 
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portant races aie at Doncaster, Lincoln, Chester, 
and on the Cuiia^h of Kildare, Ireland Ihe 
Jockey Club, a semipubhc organization, is the 
flat -racing authority In France \\ithin the last 
30 years great interest has been taken in breed- 
ing and racing the thoroughbred The Grand 
Prix de Pans, which is lun at Longchamps, 
near the capital, is one of the great laces of 
the world Austria, too, has its enthusiasts, 
and m Australia flat racing la a national 
pastime 

In America the first and natural home of the 
thoroughbred was in the South, where the early 
settlers were of the class which in England made 
the breeding and care of high-mettled horbes one 
of their deliglits Many ell-known horses were 
imported Diomed, the Derby winner already 
mentioned, of the Byerly Tuik blood, was one of 
them He was brought over by Col John 
Hoomes, of Tnginia, and became the sire of 
Sir Archy, wdio in turn w^as the father of Amer- 
ican Eclipse, Vingt Un, and other well-known 
horses Another of these importations was Mes- 
senger, bv Blais {the son of Flying Childers and 
grandson of the Darley Barb) out of Turf, a de- 
scendant of the Godolphin Arabian, thus com- 
bining on both sides the best thoroughbred blood 
m the wmrld Breeding continued with great 
success, so that in 1881 Pierre Lorillard was 
able to send over to England his Iroquois and 
win the Derby 

Even in the Korth flat racing flourished as 
early as 1812 In 1830 Barefoot, a Samt-Leger 
winner, found a home in Westchester, N Y , and 
was raced there against his great rival, Ameii- 
can Eclipse The Wagner-Grey Eagle contests 
caused unparalleled interest there in the au- 
tumn of 1839, and Lexington and Le Comte had 
their famous meetings in New Orleans in 
1854-55 

The Civil War was a temporary cheek to thor- 
oughbred racing, and although scarcely a city 
of any size was without a couise, it was not 
until "the American Jockey Club was formed, 
with August Belmont (qv ) as chairman, and 
Jerome Park (in 1886) was constructed by 
Leonard W Jeiome, that racing in the modern 
sense became a widely spread pastime The 
Coney Island Jockey Club at Sheepshead Bay, 
the Brooklyn Jockey Club at Gravesend, the 
Brighton Beach Bacing Association at Brighton 
Beach (all in Brooklyn) , the Westchester Rac- 
ing Association, at Morris Park, N. Y , the IMon- 
mouth Park Jockey Club, at Long Branch, 
N J , and minor tracks at Elizabeth and Lin- 
den, N* J , followed Enormous sums were 
added by the clubs to the entry fees, and raemg 
was at the height of its popularity The Board 
of Control, made up of race-track and race-horse 
owners, was formed, and, under the Ives Pool 
Law, which permitted open betting, New York 
City became racing mad Scandals became fre- 
quent, and under great agitation the Ives Law 
was repealed. Members of the Coney Island, 
Brooklyn, and Westchester clubs got together 
and formed the Jockey Club in 1894, and strin- 
gent rules regarding racing weie enacted The 
Gray-Percy Racing Law was passed, and betting 
was made punishable by civil suit when carried 
on within a race track and made a felony outside 
its gates A State Racing Commission was m- 
stituted (1895) and the tracks racing under the 
law weie taxed 5 per cent of their receipts for 
the benefit of the agricultural fairs throughout 
the State Under this control the Aqueduct, Ja- 
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, maica, and Queens, L I , tracks were built— -the 
^ first two, new organizations and the last named, 
i Belmont Park, a magnificent race course, to take 
: the place of Morns Park Saratoga s track was 

- bought bv members of the Jockev Club and re- 
i stored to much of its old popularity 

, The demoralizing effects of this wholesale 
f public gambling, and the lank dishonesty of 
, the methods under which much of the racing 
I was conducted, finally aroused and crystallized 
intelligent public opinion against it m various 
? parts ot the country In 1905 Illinois passed 
' laws forbidding race-track betting, and this put 
5 a stop to racing in Chicago In New York 
i it leceived its deathblow in 1908 from Gov 
5 Charles E Hughes (qv ), who, in spite of most 
poweiful and unscrupulous opposition, forced 
f the Legislature to pass acts (chaps, 506, 507, 
1 131st Session, June 11) declaring horse racing 

t for stakes a public nuisance (with certain ex- 
ceptions) and making pool selling, bookmaking, 
1 betting, etc , misdemeanors This practically 
' put an end to racing m New York. In 1914 
i a decision of the Appellate Coiiit of the State 
held that individuals as such could make and 
record bets but this decision did not materially 
i change the effect of the law of 1908, so far as 
fc racing in the State was concerned Consult 
3 Cook, History of the English Tuff (3 vols , New 
i York, 1004) , Watson, The Racing Woild and its 
Inhabitants (London, 1904) , Busbey, Trotting 
3 and Pacing Horses tn Aineiica (New York 
r 1904) and Recollections of Men and Horses fib, 
i 1907) , Parlin, American Trotter (Boston, 1905) , 

- Trevathan, American Thoroughbred (New York, 

3 1905), Ameyican Trotting Register (Chicago, 

- issued annually) See Tbotting 

i HORSE'- BABYISH {Cochlearia armoraeia) 

^ A perennial herb of the family Cruciferse, with 
long, cylindrical white roots of strong pungence, 
“ due to a volatile oil which resembles mustard 
7 oil It has flower stems about 
fc 2 feet high, large, much-veined, 

» oblong, crenate root leaves on 
i long stalks, and elongate-lan- 
7 ceolate stem leaves It grows 
^ in damp meadows in the middle 
e and south of Europe, is natural- 
» ized m many places m America, 

B and is cultivated for the sake of 
1 its roots, which are scraped or 

- grated down and mixed in salads 
or used as a condiment Horse- 
radish root is used also in medi- 

- cine as a stimulant and is often 
e useful in promoting digestion, 

? it is also regarded as an anti- 
i scorbutic and is sometimes ap- 
e plied as a rubefacient instead 
1 of mustard Since horse-radish 
£ does not produce seed, it is gen- 

- erally propagated by root cut- boot op 

7 tings planted in rich, moist soil horse-kadish. 

and treated as an annual The crowns are also 
r sometimes used, but they do not produce as good 

- roots. Horse-radish is very difficult to eradicate 
3 from the ground m which it has become estab- 
y lished, as almost any portion of the root will 
1 grow 

3 HOBSE-BADISH TREE {Mormga pterggo- 

- spermay by some written Moringa mortnga) A 
3 tree of the family Moringaceie, native of India, 
p and introduced into the West Indies and other 
b tropical countries, in many of which it is cul- 

- tivated for its fruit, which is either pickled or 
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eaten as a vegetable The fresh root and the 
leaves suggest the odor and iia^oi of hoise- 
radiish — hence the common name Its ^\inged, 
triangular^ globose, bitter seeds furnish about 
30 per cent of a bland, inodorous, nearly color- 
leiis fixed oil of long-keeping qualities v-hieh le- 
hembies olive oil and is similarly used At^ a 
tempera tuie of about 32° F a deposition of its 
solid fats occurs, and the leinaining clear fluid 
IS removed for use m the exti action of perfumes 
from flowers and the lubrication of delicate ma- 
chinery The oil IS knoiin as ben oil or behen 
oil — a name which is said to be misapplied, since 
it is claimed properly to belong to the oil ob- 
tained from the wingless seeds of Moringa 
apteia, a tree native to Abyssinia and Arabia. 
The oil of neither species should be confounded 
with bene oil, which is derived from the seeds 
of Besamum %ndic\un (See SESAMUii) In Aus- 
tralia the name ‘"horse-radish tree” is given to 
species of Codonocarpus on account of the 
pungency of the leaves 

KOBSESHOE BAT See Bat 

HOBSESHOE, or HOBSEEOOT, CBAB 
Bee Kixg Crab 

SOBSESHOE PAEE. The name given to 
the portion of Niagara Falls included between 
Goat Island and the Canadian shore, also called 
the Canadian Fall See Niagara Fiver axd 
Falls 

HOBSE'SHOE'IHG. An artificial piotection 
of some kind for the horse’s foot has been well 
said to be ‘ one of the penalties which civiliza- 
tion inexorably exacts” When it is remembeied 
that every time that a horse is shod it implies 
damage to the foot and that the best and most 
expel t shoeing of necessity inflicts some injury, 
the importance of horseshoeing to the hoise 
owner is evident. All autlioiities agree "That 
there is no such thing as absolute immunity 
from an evil ivluch must alwavs exist in inverse 
ratio to the skill displayed in the execution of 
the work ” The value of the domesticated horse 
to man is in his fleetness and strength It was 
early discovered, however, that bis usefulness 
was'lmiited by the condition of his feet, so that 
the history of horseshoeing is piaetieally an ac- 
count of the various devices that have led up 
to the modern shoe 

The entire weight of the body, as weU as the 
pressure of every muscular effoit, is largely con- 
centrated in the feet The nails or claws and 


enough, they haie their modem counteipart in 
the straw sandals still to be seen in various 
parts of the Japanese Empiie According to 
Beckmann, Beit) age :::ur Oeschichte dey Erjind- 
ungen (Leipzig, 1702), it was greatly to be 
doubted whether the Romans piacticed, as was 
alleged, the art of shoeing, by attaching a metal 
plate or nm to the hoise's foot — a doubt 
strengthened by the fact that on no monuments 
or sculptures (so far as was then known) in 
which hoises appeal could any evidence of shoe- 
ing be seen On the other hand, a bas-ielief 
dating fiom the second century, at present in 
the museum of Avignon, shows a chariot drawn 
bv horaes which are unmistakably shod, and 
Cohen, in his Deso iption des 'tnonnaies p appees 
sons Vempiye romam> tells of a medal supposed 
to date from the time of Domitian commem- 
oiating a cavalry victory upon which was a 
design of two horseshoes, sm rounded by two 
twined serpents Another com, m the British 
Museum, from Tarentum, about 300 b C , is sup- 
posed to repiesent a horse being shod Accord- 
ing to historical wwiteis the horses of the Huns 
wdien they invaded Euiope were shod Some 
evidence that nail shoes wei e employed previous 
to the sixth centuiy i& perhaps supplied by 
Chifflet {llomiments de la monarch%e frayigaise)^ 
who tells of a fiagment supposed to be pait of 
A hoiseshoe found by him at Touinay in the 
tomb of Childenc (King of the Franks, died 
481 AD ) Absolute evidence as to nail shoes in 
the ninth and tenth centuues is comparatively 
plentiful, not tlie least important being the Tao- 
tied Impey atoTys Lcoyiis of Emperor Leo VI, 
dating fiom the ninth centuiy There is no 
reason to doubt that the Arabs of the Hejiia 
(622 AD ) shod their horses with iron, while, 
according to the Chtoniques de Baiut-DeniSi 
Charlemagne was capable of breaking with his 
hands an "firon” shoe belonging to his hoise 
In the nature of things it was not likely 
that shoeing with iron was at all common m 
the early part of the Middle Ages William 
the Conqueror is believed to have introduced the 
art into Britain For centuries the art of the 
shoesmitli ranked with that of the scholar and 
bald m England and France, and not only 
noblemen, bishops, and squires, but even kings, 
piacticed the craft In fact, according to 
Solleysel (cl665), a knowledge of the ait was 
a necessity for all persons of high estate, w^hich 


their corresponding digits of other animals have 
IB aolipeds disappeared from atrophy, with the 
exception of the middle digit, which became 
much more developed and surrounded by an 
hypertrophied nail called the hoof, the structure 
of which is designed to meet every requiiement 
of the animal except those that have devolved 
upon it since its domestication, such as constant 
traveling over hard roads or stony ground. 
Should the horn of the hoof be worn away, the 
structures which it was designed to protect are 
of necessity injured, the animal becomes lame, 
unable to woik, and consequently ceases to have 
any value According to Diodorus, Oinnamus, 
and Appian, entire armies were occasionally 
jeopardized through the breaking dowm of their 
horses by reason of worn hoofs Xenophon 
sought to solve the pioblem by making the hoofs 
hard and tough, and from other Greek and 
Roman writers we learn that resort was had 
to socks or sandals [ippopodes, embwtav, oarhati- 
fia% soled, etc.). These were clumsy as well as 
inefiectual means of protection j but, strangely 


explains the fact that 
many of the oldest 

families of England, ' fS,i A 

France, and Poland | 

shoe device in their ^ \ 

wife of Ner<?,^had her [||jl 

mules shod with shoes \& t 

of gold—a fantastic 
fashion often recorded 

in history. As late as jtosval foot jsilidi fos 
1616 the English Am- ^ 

bassador to France en- ® 

tered Pans riding a 

horse whose silver shoes were so lightly fastened 
on that when he came to a spot where "‘emi- 
nent men or beautiful women were standing*^ 
he caused lus steed to prance, and so cast its 
shoes, which were sei ambled foi by the crowd. 


SrOSVAL FOOT JSILIDI FOS 
SHOEING 

Illustration of healthy frog 
and bais 
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His ^‘argentier,’' wearing a rich livery, replaced 
the shoes with similar ones just *as loosely 
fastened. 

Iffiodern HEorseslioeing. The advanced far- 
rierj" of to-day owes its excellence to modem 
veterinary science; so that there is no longer 


the frog helps to maintain the natural expain 
sion of the hoof — a vital function which is en- 
tirely destroyed by the too common use of tlie 
“drawing knife/'' and which converts what should 
be a means of protection into a source of danger. 
The further fault of paring down the sole until 
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excuse for the ignorance wdiich in comparatively 
recent times was universal, and which even to- 
day is prevalent to some extent. Notwithstand- 
ing State examinations and increased general 
knowledge, it is admitted that the horse’s feet 
are unnecessarily mutilated by wholesale cut- 
ting, regardless of the anatomy, physiology, and 
economic relations of the parts of the hoof. This 


I 2 




Fig. 1. FOOT PREPAREP FOB FlG, 2. THE CHARLIEB 

: CHAHLIEE TIP. TIP. ■ 

Fig. 3 . bight pitting shoe. Fig. 4 . wkong fitting. 

practice is follo^wed solely on the score of tradi- 
tion; and, great as the financial loss has been, it 
is little compared to the agony which horses have 
endured. The frog of the hoof is designed to 
act as a cushion which by its elasticity pro- 
tects the other structural parts from jar and 
harmful concussion. Normally the resilience of 
VoL. XL-~32 


the living structures within are almost exposed 
through the soft, moist, half-formed horn, ^vhich 
is all that the paring knife has left, is very se- 
verely condemned. Bad farriery and shoeing are 
frequently guilty of still further maiming the 
hor.se in endeavoring to improve upon nature by 
removing the bars, or “opening” the heels: such 
a foot becomes predisposed to contraction of the 
heels. In the effort to use a shoe too small for 
the foot the rasp is brouglit into play, and the 
foot made to fit the shoe. It is generally con- 
ceded that the outside or horny wall of the hoof, 
together with that portion of the sole \vhich is 
in immediate contact with it, and upon which 
the shoe should rest, are the only portions 
which require paring, and then not with the 
knife, but with the rasp. There ds considerable 
difference of opinion among authorities with 
regard to the various details of shoeing, but all 
are agreed on the barbarity as well as useless- 
ness of the frog and sole mutilation already 
described. 

The shoe should be as light in weight as the 
circumstances will permit, the determining fac- 
tors being the weight of the horse and the na- 
ture of the work it must do. The old adage 
that *^an ounce at the toe means a pound at the 
withers” is undoubtedly time in essence, but a 
still greater handicap is the increased concussion 
inseparable from progression. It is not true 
that a heavy shoe necessarily wears longer than 
a light one/ while it is well known that a light 
shoe is just as effective as a heavy one in per- 
forming its legitimate mission of preventing 
undue wear of the walls of the hoof. The shoe 
should be made to coiiform exactly to the nat- 
ural tread of the foot and should be permitted 
on no account to remain on for too long a time, 
as the truncated cone of the hoof, which has 
its base downward, constantly increases in cir- 
cumference, so that ill time the shoe becomes 
too small and a source of pain to the horse. 
Common errors in shoeing are the employment 
of too many and too heavy nails and the driving 
of them too high up into the walls.. If shoes 
could be securely attached and safely worn 
without the Use of nails, much would be gained; 
but although numerous alternative devices have 
been put on the market, the best of lyhich 
fastens the shoe by means of metal bands or 
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stubs, none has been found to be generally 
satisfactory 

Wtntet shoeing demands that the shoe be 
capable of affording foothold as well as protec- 
tion against undue weai, and foi this purpose 
shoes are made fashioned with toe and heel 
calks, or calkins Care is necessary to a^oid 
making the calks any larger than is absolutely 
necessary, or else serious injury may be done to 
the horse The art of shoeing for specific pur- 
poses is of American origin and is a result of 
the development of the trotter At first de- 
signed to influence speed or action, shoes are 
now made to remedy defects, natural or ac- 
quired, due to faulty conformation or bad 
habits Shoes for racers, trotters, and speed 
horses generally have an adaptable variety of 
form and principle Among those designed to 
remedy defects m the horse most geneially em- 
ployed in the business and pleasure of the com- 
munity at large may be mentioned the scoop- 
toed or roller-motion slice for the forefeet and 
a sbjoe for the hind feet, designed to do away 
with “forging,'* or ‘clicking** The scooped or 
rolled toe hastens the action of the forelegs and 
enables them to avoid being struck by the hind 
foot, while the lengthening of the blanches of 
the hind shoes, by increasing the giound sur- 
face, retards the ‘breaking over” of the hind 
foot A common practice to open the action is 
to increase the outside web of the hind shoes 
The faults of “dishing** or “paddling** are reme- 
died by similar devices The principal diseases 
common to neglected or faulty shoeing will be 
found treated under House, or under their own 
title throughout the woik 

Bibliograpliy F W Fitzwygrans, 'Notes on 
the Ehoetng of Horses (London, 1863) , C A* 
Schmidt, Der ratiotielle Eufbeschlag (Breslau, 

1892) , A T Fisher, The Famer (London, 

1893) , JAW Dollar, A Handbook of Horse- 
Shoeing (New York, 1898), Lungwitz, A Tea)t- 
book of Hofseshoeing fo7 Ho7seshoers and Yeter- 
inartans (trans, Philadelphia, 1904), J B 
Holmstrom, Standard Blacksmithing, Horse- 
shoeing^ and Wagon Making (St Paul, 1907) , 
D Wagner, ABO Guide to Sensible Horse 
Shoeing (Akron, 1909) , F G Churchill, Prac- 
tical and SetentifiG Horseshoeing (Kansas City, 
1912) , Lungwitz and Adams, Text-Book of 
Horseshoeing (11th ed, Philadelphia, 1013), 
William Bussell, Scientifie Horseshoeing (7th 
ed, Cincinnati, 1913) 

HOBSBSHOBS, Litck of See Sufeesti- 

TION 

HOBSESHOE SNAKE (so called from its 
markings) A large, handsomely marked colu- 
brine serpent (Zamems kippocrepis) of the 
Mediterranean region, closely allied to the 
American black snake 

HOBSE'TAIL', or Hoesetah. Rush (so 
called from the shape) A common name given 
to species of Eqmsetum (scouring rush), a 
genus which is the only living representative 
of one of the great orders (Equisetales) of 
Pteridophvtes See Equisettjm 

HOBSETAIE PTTNGTrS. See Colored' Plate 
of Fungi, Edible 

HOBS'EOBD, Eben Nobton (1818-93) An 
American chemist, born at Moscow, Lmngston 
Go, N y He graduated as a civil engineer 
at the Kensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1838 
and was engaged during the following year on 
the geological survey of New York State In 
1844 he went to Germany and studied chemistry 


for two yeais under Liebig From 1847 to 1863 
he held the Rumford professorship on the appli- 
cation of science to the useful aits at Haivard 
College He left Haivaid to engage in chemical 
manufactures He endowed the library and lab- 
oratory of Wellesley College He w^as inteiested 
in antiquarian reseaieh and was geneially cred- 
ited at one time with having identified the site 
of the supposed Norse settlement Norumbega 
(qv ) as being on the Chailes River near 
Boston His dictionary of the Iroquois and 
Algonquin languages is a valuable contribution 
to Indian philology He published The Dis- 
coteyy of Nofumhega (1892) 

HOBSLBY, horsTi, Alfbed E See Oechabd, 
Habrv 

HOBSLEY, John Callcott (1817-1903) 
An English genie paintei, boin in London He 
studied at the Roj^al Academy’s schools, became 
RA in 1SG4, and treasurei in 1882, retiring 
m 1897 He received several piizes for his car- 
toons at the Westminster Hall competition in 
184S and painted al fresco the “Spirit of Re- 
ligion,** in the House of Loids, and ‘ Satan 
Touched by Itliuiiel’s Spear,** in the Poet’s Hall 
of the palace of Westminster Some of his 
easel paintings are- “Malvoho in the Sun”, 
“L* Allegro** and “11 Pensero&o,** both done for 
the Prince Consort, “Caught Napping**, “Scenes 
from Don Quixote’*, ‘Healing Meicies of 
Christ**, “Hide and Seek** During the eighties, 
on account of his energetic protests against 
nudes, he was referred to by Punch as Mr J 
C(lothes) Hoisiey The color of Ins pictures 
IS good, liut the motives are often stiained He 
wrote RecoUecttons of a Royal AcadeniiGian 
(New York, 1904), and for many years was 
prominent in oiganizing the winter exhibitions 
of “Old Masteis” at Bmlmgton House 

HORSLEY, Samueil (1733-1806) An Eng- 
lish prelate He was born at St Martin*s- 
Place, London, Sept 15, 1733 He was edu- 
cated at Westminster School and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge In 1768 he became curate to hia 
father, then rectoi of Newington, and the next 
year succeeded to the lectory, a living which 
he held for 34 years, though he also enjoyed in 
the interval many other preferments In 1781 
he became Archdeacon of St Albans He was a 
scientist as well as a theologian and fiist at- 
tracted attention by scientific wiitings In 
1779-85 he edited, with a commentary, the 
works of Isaac Newton He is chiefly remem- 
bered, however, for his controversy with Dr 
Joseph Priestley, growing out of the publication 
of the latter*s History of the Goituptions of 
Christianity (1782), Simong which corruptions 
w^as included the doctrine of Christ’s uncreated 
divinity Horsley reviewed the work with great 
severity in his charge delivered to the clergy of 
the archdeaconry of St Albans, May 22, 1783 
Priestley replied the same year in a publication 
entitled Letters to Dr Horsley m Ansioer to his 
AmmadversionSt etc In 1784 Horsley retorted 
in 17 Letters from, the Archdeacon of Saint 
Albans m Reply to Dr Priestleyt etc These 
were, in return, met by a new senes from Priest- 
ley After a silence of 18 months Horsley 
again replied m his Remarks on Dr Priestley^s 
Second Letters, etc., and in 1789 collected and 
published the whole that he had wiitten on the 
subject His services were rewarded with the 
bishopric of St David*s in 1788, whence he 
was translated to the bishopric of Rochester in 
1793, then to St Asaph*s m 1802 He died at 
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Brighton, Oct 4, 1S06 His collected theologi- 
cal works were pnblibhed (London, 1845) 

HOBSIiEY, SiE ViCToa Alexa:ndee Haden 
(1S57-1016) An English surgeon and neurol- 
ogist He studied medicine in London at Uni- 
versity College Hospital, fiom which in 1881 he 
received the gold medal in surgery He was 
elected president of the Medical Defense Union 
and of the pathological section of the British 
Medical Association (1892-93) and a fellow of 
the Boyal Medical-Chirurgieal Society and be- 
came a member of numerous important scientific 
societies at home and abroad For many years 
he T\as professor of clinical suigery and consult- 
ing surgeon at University College Hospital 
(emeiitus, 1906) , and he \\as professor super- 
intendent of the Broun Institution (18S4-90), 
Fullerian professor at the Ro\al Institution 
(1891-93), and professor of pathology at Uni- 
versity College (1893-96) He was secretary 
of the Go\ernment Commission on Hydrophobia 
in 1SS5 and a year later became surgeon to the 
National Hospital for Paralysis and Epilepsy 
In 1002 he was knighted The results of his 
researches in cerebral localization are of the 
greatest lalue and have made him eminent He 
IS the author of a Repoit on Septio Bacteria 
(1882), articles in Heath's Dictionaty of Stit- 
gery and Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine (1883) 
Biitgical Reports of Vmvetsiti/ College Hospital 
(1882 and 1883), 'Functions of the Marginal 
Convolutions,*’ in Proceedings of the Royal So- 
ciety (1884) and Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society (1888) ‘‘Anahsis of Move- 
ments Produced by Stimulating Ferrier’s Corti- 
cal Arm Centre” (ib, 1886-89) , ‘*On the Thy- 
roid and Pituitary Bodies,” in British Medical 
Journal (1886), The Pathology of Epilepsy 
and Canine Chorea (1885-86), ‘On the Func- 
tions of the Thyroid Gland,” in Bi itish Medical 
Journal (1885); Brain Surgery (1887), “On 
Localization of Disease in the Cerebrum,” in 
International Journal of the Medical Sciences 
(1887), Sydropholia and its Treatment 
(1888), An Experimental Investigation of the 
Central Motor Innervation of the Larynx 
(1890), with Felix Semon, The Structure and 
Functions of the Brain and Spinal Cord (1892) , 
Preliminary Report on (Edema (1893), with 
Boyce, Experiments upon the Funotions of the 
Cerebral Cortex (1888), with Schafer 

HOBSTMCAJSTH, h6rst'man, August (1842- 
) A German chemist, horn at Mannheim 
He was educated at the universities of Heidel- 
berg, Zurich, and Bonn, and became a lecturer in 
1867 and piofessor in 1872 at Heidelberg He 
became known especially for his work in theo- 
retical chemistry He was the first to formulate 
the theory of the loss of heat, and he worked out 
the conditions of chemical equilibrium He 
wrote for the third edition of Graham-Otto’s 
Lehrhuch der Chemie (1885) and published A5- 
handlungen mr ther modynamik chemischer Vor- 
gange (1903) 

HOBSTS* A name introduced by Eduard 
Suess and now generally used by geologists to 
denote those blocks of the earth’s crust which 
retain their position during the general subsid- 
ence of the structure Such blocks are bounded 
by faults along which the adjacent areas have 
sunk, leaving the included masses as protuber- 
ances The Black Forest and Vosges highlands 
are examples of horsts, flanked by areas of sub- 
sidence The opposite condition is found in a 
graheri) which signifies a simken block between 


parallel fault lines The basin occupied by Lake 
George, N Y, is an example of such a depres- 
sion, as shown by the senes of loeky cliffs on 
both sides and the precipitous shore lines The 
middle Rhine valley has a similar character 

HOST, Fenton John Anthony (1828-92) 
A distinguished British theologian He was bom 
of English ancestry at Leopardstown neai Dub- 
lin, Ireland He was educated at Rugby and at 
Cambridge, where he was a fellow of Trinity Col 
lege (1852-57) He was vicai of St Ippolvts, 
Hertfordshire (1857-72), and at Cambridge was 
lecturer (from 1872) and professoi from 187S 
to his death Hort was one of the most learned 
men of the nineteenth century He distinguished 
himself not only by his marvelous attainments in 
classical and patristic literature, but by an ex- 
tensiTe acquaintance with botany and mathemat- 
ics Ke\ertheless he was always reluctant to 
publish the results of his studies The urreat 
monument of his life work is tlie Westcott-IIort 
Greek Testament (1881) For more than 30 
years he made the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment his chief study and at his death was one 
of the first authorities in the woild on this sub- 
ject To him textual criticism owes the clear 
and convincing exhibition of the principles of 
genealogical evidence piesented in the Introduc- 
tion to the Yeic Testament in Greeh (1881) 
Since his death many of his leetuies have been 
edited and published Consult Sir A J. Hort, 
Life and Letters (New' York, 1S9G) 

HOBTA, hur'tii, Portug pron or'ta A sea- 
port of the island of Fayal, Azores, and capital 
of the District of Horta (Map Spam, A 4) It 
has a safe and good harbor Pop, 1900, 6734 » 
1910, 6057 

HOBTEN, hOr'ten, Max (1874- ) A 

(xerman Orientalist, born at Elberfeld and edu- 
cated at Fribourg and Bonn In 1898-1900 he 
traveled in Egypt and Palestine In 1911 he 
succeeded Jacob as professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Erlangen and in 1913 refused an in- 
vitation to become head of the Khedive’s library 
in Cairo, He edited and tianslated important 
Arabic texts, especially philosophic, and wrote 
Die phtlosophische Prohleme der spekulativen 
Philosophie tm Islam (1910) and Die philo- 
sophischen Systems der spekulativen Theologen 
im Islam (1912) 

HOBTENSE ETTG^NIE DE BEAtTEAB- 

NTAIS, Or’taNs' e'zh&'ne^ de hO^ar’ny See 
Bon apahte 

HOBTEHSIO, h5r-t§n'sha-o A suitor of Bi- 
anca, the yoxuiger sister of Katharine, m Shake- 
speare’s Taming of the Shrew 

HOBTENSIUS, hGr-ten’'shi-us, Quintus 
(c 350-286 B c ) A Roman legislator His Lex 
Hortensia, passed in his dictatorship (286), after 
the plebs had seceded, decreed that the resolu- 
tions passed by the plebs (technically called 
plehiscita) were bindmg on the whole people, 
without approval by the senate, and so bi ought to 
an end the struggle between plebeians and patri- 
cians Hortensius died while he was dictator 
Consult G W, Botsford, The Roman Assemblies 
(New York, 1909) 

HOBTENSItJS, Quintus, surnamed Hob- 
talus (114-50 Bc) A Roman advocate and 
orator, a contemporary of Cicero, with whom he 
was personally on good terms, though opposed 
to him m politics Hortensius had already ob- 
tained a name as an orator before he was 20, 
and he passed through the several grades of the 
public service, as quaestor in 81, sedile in 75, prae- 
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toi in 72, until he obtained the consulship in 
69, afterward, about 61, he withdrew laigely 
fiom politics and devoted himself to pleading m 
the courts In 70 he opposed Cicero in the 
famous ease of Veires (q> ) , fioin this time he 
was eclipsed as orator by Cicero He was an 
effecti\e though fioiid oratoi, with a maivelous 
meraoiy and a fine voice, liut often showed him- 
self imsciupulous He wiote on oratoiy, com- 
posed poems and a historical work called An- 
nales Kone of his orations or writings has 
been preserved Consult Sandys, edition of 
Cicero’s Orator ^ p. xli (Cambiidge, 1885) , Seals, 
History of Oratory (Chicago, 1903) , Schanz, 
Qesclixchte der tomisclien Litter atm ^ vol i, part 
11 f 3d ed , Munich, 1909 ) 

HOB'TI C^S'ABIS. See Ojesab, Gardens of 
HOB'TICX ri."TirBAIi SOCIETIES Asso- 
ciations for the encoui ageraent of gardening 
They are now numeious in almost all civilized 
countries, hut seem to deiive theii origin only 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when the London Horticultural Society w’as 
formed The sociely obtained a chartei in ISOS 
The Experimental Garden of the society, the flist 
of its kind, was established in 1817 and was re- 
moved to its piesent situation at Chiswick in 
1822 The progiess of the society w^as very 
lapid, and its usefulness is still veiy great So- 
cieties of the same kind soon began to spring up 
m Germany and other parts of the continent of 
Europe and now exist in almost all parts of the 
civilized world In the United States there aie 
about 600 hortieultuial societies The New Yoik 
Horticuituial Society, organized in 1818 and 
now extinct, was the fiist to come into existence 
The American Pomologieal Society, established 
in 1850, IS now one of the strongest organizations 
of its kind in the world The purpose of these 
societies is education and the development of 
interest along horticultural lines 

HOB'TIOULTirBE (fiom Lat hoitus, gar- 
den -j- cult mat cultivation, fiom oolere, to culti- 
vate) Tlie branch of general agriculture that 
deals wuth the raising of fruits, vegetables, and 
ornamental plants On the one hand, horticul- 
ture merges into agriculture m its restricted 
sense, i e , the raising of cereal, forage, textile, 
and root ciops, on the other into landscape gar- 
dening, w'hich is really a fine ait To illustrate, 
peas raised to be used as an esculent aie classed 
as a horticultural crop, but if grown foi the dry 
seed they are considered an agricultmal crop, 
the names ‘%aiden peas” and ‘field peas” suffi- 
ciently indicate the distinction Again, plants 
raised foi then intrinsic ornamental merit are 
pi Opel ly subjects of horticulture (see Floricul- 
TDEE, Forestry) ; but if their primary use is 
as units m a general landscape effect, they are 
subjects of landscape gardening (qv). While 
the development of agriculture, in the restricted 
sense of the term, springs from sheer necessity, 
that of horticulture, which serves to gratify the 
sense of beauty and the desire for comfort, natu- 
rally implies a state of communal or national 
ease, of ihrift, and even luxury This fact is em- 
phasized by the time at which horticulture be- 
comes mdustiially important in a nation^s his- 
tory For it attains commercial importance m 
a community only when the pioneer days have 
passed, when the rugged soil has been educated 
by the practices of general farming, and pros- 
perity seeks new channels by diversification of 
interests 

But horticulture is really much less simple 


than may be inteiied fiom the ordinary defini- 
tion of its ‘scope Problems of plant physiology, 
of breeding and vaiiation of plants undei do- 
mestication, of the operation within its domain 
of natuial laws in opposition oi in conjunction, 
of the life histones of innumeiable organisms, 
such as insects, mites, bacteiia, and microscopic 
fungi, are closely connected wnth the oidmaiy 
pioblems of hoiticultiiie propei and render it an 
art of gieat complexity Fuitliei, with its 
growth, w'hicli, especially in America, has been 
phenomenal, many industiies such as the nurs- 
ery and the seed industries, the niaiiuf actui e of 
tools and implements, of artificial feitihzeis, 
baskets, bairels, tins, jais, and other packages, 
the pieparation of canned, evapoiated, oi other- 
wise preserved fruits and vegetables, storage by 
refrigeration , the transportation of all mateiials 
for manufacture and of the finished product — 
these and other industries have either spiung 
into existence oi have been vastly inci eased in 
magnitude wntli the development of horticultuie 
Moreoier, since each of its blanches may be Gai- 
ned on in the open an oi undei glass bv special- 
ists, since each species, and in many instances 
each vaiiety, cultivated, demands some special 
knowledge of its peculiai needs since a total of 
fully 2i 000 plants, some of which have thou- 
sands of laiieties, aie cultivated for use oi orna- 
ment; since climates, soils, and other conditions 
differ as widely as do details of raising, since 
maikets are as whimsical in their demands as 
persons and finally, since improvements and dis- 
coveries m plants, varieties, methods of culture, 
marketing etc, aie annually reported — ^it is ap- 
paient that the realm of horticulture is exceed- 
ingly broad 

The main divisions of horticultuie are flori- 
eultuie, or flower growing, pomology, oi fruit 

g rowing, and olericulture, or vegetable growing 
laeh of these divisions may be further subdivided 
into amateur and commercial branches — ^the for- 
mer dealing w^ith personal ideals, the lattei with 
commeicial demands Of course, these two are 
blended to some extent, and it should be noted 
that examples of the former are annually in- 
ci easing to the no small advantage of the com- 
munity, the nation, and the world 

The ancient methods of gaidening were so 
crude, the means of disposal so limited, and the 
areas devoted to hoiticultural industry, if such 
it might be called, so small, that the teim “horti- 
culture,” as now undei stood, if applied to that 
early gardening would be a misnomer Not until 
within the past 200 years was the teim more 
than occasionally employed, and only during the 
past century did it come into general use As 
proof of the interest taken in horticultural 
matters during the nineteenth century may be 
mentioned the development in America of a horti- 
cultural literature In 1800 there were very few 
agiieultural w^orks that devoted more than a few 
chapters or eien pages to fruits and vegetables- 
The first American horticultural book was pub- 
lished in 1804 Not only was theie at the time 
no periodical devoted wholly to horticulture, but 
there was none that had even a hoiticultural de- 
partment Not until 1821 did a horticultural 
column appear in the Massachusetts Agncidtural 
Repository t the first agricultural journal printed 
in America During the nineteenth century fully 
600 books were published and the total number 
had increased to over 1200 books by 1914 Diir- 
ing this period 500 horticultural journals were 
started, of which about 50 were in circulation in 
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1914 The tendency of it cent hoiticailtiiidl litei- 
ature hasa been to subhtitiite foi the long senes 
of tapecific lules foimeily populai a set of geii- 
eial pimciples, \^hieh, if thoroughly gzasped, 
might enable the leadei to judge as to what 
woiking method may best suit anj^ given case 
undei any combination of local conditions Out- 
side of Noitb Amenea, duiing the past century, 
the development ot hoiticultuie, though le^^s 
marked, has been, neveitheless, very lemaikable 
as compaied with previous centuries 

Bibliography. Johnson, The Uistoty of Eng- 
lish Qaidening (London, 1829), Andre, histori- 
cal chapteis m UAit de^ jaidins (Pans, 1879) 
Jager, GaitenKnnst und Gaiteyi, sonst mid 
(Berlin, 1887) , De Candolle, Ongine des plantes 
cultivees (Paris, 1S03) , Budd and Hansen, 
Amcfican IIo) ticidtiual Manual (2 parts Xew 
York, 1002) , H Pi Ply, Anotha Eaidij Gulden 
Book (lb, 1905) D S Fish, Book of the 
Wintei Gulden (ib, 1006) Sewell, Coniuion 
Sen^e Ga}den% How to Plan and Plant them 
(lb, 1906) L H Bailey, Xioseig Book (llth 
ed, lb, 1007), K L Davidson, Guldens Past 
and Pieseiit (ib, 1008), L H Bailey Btandaid 
Cyclopedia of Hoiticultuie (6 vols , ib , 1914) 
See FutriT, CultivxVted Hvbvest axd Hae- 
YEtoTING, FtIKGI, ECONOMIC DiSEA&ES OF 
Plants, Fungicide, Insecticide, Eiectro- 
CULTUKE OP Plants Plant Breeding, Pomol- 
ogy , Hobticultueal Societies , Ieeigation 
Manures and Manuring, Xitrification , 

Windbreak, Grafting Agriculture, Forcing, 
Hotbed Greenhouse 

HOB'TI LU'CHLLIA'HI See Lucullus, 

Gardens of 

HOB'TI MLffl'CElSrA'TIA^, or ItffiOBlsrA- 
TIS, See ]Mecenas, Gardens op 

HOIL'TOFT A city in Blown Co, Kans , 49 
miles noith of Topeka, on the Chicago, Kock 
Island, and Pacific Bailroad (Map Kansas, G 3) 
It IS located m a farming and stock-raising dis- 
tiict and has railway repair shops, machine 
shops, culvert and bioom factoiiea, etc It is 
governed under a chartei of 1887 by a mayor 
and a council There aie municipal watei 
vvoiks and an electric-light plant Pop , 1000, 
3398, 1910, 3600 

HOBTOia’, Robert Forman (1855- ) 

An English Congregational minister He was 
born in London, was educated at Skrewsbuiy and 
at New College, Oxfoid, of which he became fel- 
low in 1879, and where he was lecturer in histoiy 
until 1883, and m 1880 became minister of Lynd- 
hurst Road Church, Hampstead He was chan- 
man of the London Congregational Union in 
1898 and of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales m 1903 Dr Horton delivered 
the Lyman Beechei lectures on pleaching at Yale 
m 1893 and in 1909 was again in Ameiica for 
the seventy-fifth anniver&aiy of Hartfoid Theo- 
logical Seminary He wiote many volumes — ser- 
mons, biographies, and devotional works — ^in- 
cluding InspnatWH and the Bible (1887) , Rev- 
elation and the Bible (1893) the AposfZes' Greed 
(1895), John Hone (1895), Oliver Ciomivell 
(1897), Alfred Tennyson (1900), The Pastoral 
Epistles (190X) , The Bible as a Missionary Booh 
(1904) , The Early GJimch (1908) , Gieat Issues 
(1909) , My Belief (1909) , The Eero of Heroes 
(1911) , National Ideals and Race Regenet ation 
(1912) 

HOBTON, Saniuel Dana (1844^95). An 
American publicist, born in Pomeroy, Ohio. He 
graduated at Harvaid College in 1864 and at 


tiu TTaivaid Law School in 1868, studied in 
Berlin fiom 1869 till 1870 and was admitted 
to the bar m Ohio in 1871, practiced in Cincin- 
nati until 1S74 and afteiwaid in Pomeroy lie 
was among the first to argue the advantage of 
the efetablishment of an intei national latio be- 
tween teilvei and gold In 1878 he seived as sec- 
letaiv oi the International Monetaiy Confeience 
a^^embled in Pans and was a delegate to the 
second confeience held there in 1881. His most 
impoitant vviitings are The Monetaiy FSitua- 
tion An Addiess (1878), Biliei and Gold 
Then Relation to the Pioblem of Resumption 
(1880) , The Bihet Pound and England's Moiie- 
tniy Policy since the Restoi ation, togetbei wuth 
The Histoiif of the Guinea (1887), Silcei m 
But ope (1890) 

HOR'TUS SIC'CUS See Herbarium 

HOBtTK, ho'ruk. The name of a Greek 
pirate, also called Barbaiossa (qv.) 

HO^TJS (Lat, from Gk ’fipos, Egyptian 
Hoi ) An Egyptian deity His name Hoi (m) is 
by some scholars explained as meaning ‘‘the su- 
peiioi, highest,*’ but this is an improbable ety- 
molngy, not more piobable, peihaps, than the 
earliei comparison with Hebiew 6i (light), 
which IS generally ridiculed at present It is 
questionable where Hoi us had his oiiginal local 
cult, usually Edfii, where a large temple is still 
<»tanding, is consideied to have been the locality, 
although the god was worshiped at a great many 
other places He was patron of Uppei Egypt 
On the very earliest monuments we find Homs 
as the chief god and type of the King, fiom the 
first the hawk is his symbol, and theie are allu- 
sions to his antagonism to Set, so that the later 
theological ideas seem to be traceable to the time 
of the first dynasty The oiiginal dominating 
position of Horns within the pantheon is shown 
by the fact that his haw’k stands as hieroglyph 
foi “god” m general He appears as a sky god, 
then he pei sonifies the sun, originally thought to 
fly over the sky in form of a hawk, and is usu- 
ally lepresented as a young warrior wuth the 
head oi a hawk, wearing the crown of Egypt. 
More specially he personifies the young sun, ris- 
ing victoriously m the morning out of the hos- 
tile daikness Theiefore he is connected with 
Osiiis, the sun dying m the west, and as his 
son he takes vengeance for his father on the 
powers of darkness More rarely he is called 
the son of Re, the midday sun He is frequently 
called a posthumous son of Osins, and after the 
nmeteenth dynasty he is constantly represented 
as the son of Isis, who is even said to have 
formed him from the mutilated members of her 
murdered husband Rising gloriously, Homs 
begins the fight with Set-Typhon, his wicked 
uncle, every morning — although later (partly 
euhemenstie) views consider the great fight be- 
tween the gods as a single event, oceuning at 
the beginning of the world Avenging his mur- 
dered father, Horus overthrows and emasculates 
Set? but he loses one eye in the contest Possibly 
this refers to the moon, which loses its light 
erery month, or else the sun may he the single 
eye in the face of the god, i.e., the sky The 
wounded ej e is healed by the moon god fDhouti, 
Thoth) , which means that the second eye appears 
m the night The blood of the wounded eye drips 
down and creates plants, animals, and all good 
and useful things on earth It is curious to 
note how Horus is differentiated in regard to his 
varions functions and phases We find, e g , Har- 
poerates (Horus as a child) distinguished from 
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Haroens (the adult Homs) , Harondotes (Egyp- 
tian Hainez-iotef, the aienger of his father) , 
Hoi us m Kiiemnis, as a babe hidden by his 
mothei in the marshes of the Delta from the 
persecutions of Set, Haimaehis (qv ), "‘Ilorus 
uniting both lands’*, and \aiious other forms 
became localized and had their special cults 
Many details of the Horus myth are obscuie, 
e g j the legend that he once cut off the head of 
his mother, which may have been borrowed from 
an Asiatic cosmogonic mvth The later theology 
explained this story by the statement that Isis 
had set free the wicked Set aftei Hoi us had de- 
livered him to her in fetters and that Hons 
mutilated her in his indignation at hei act The 
moon god (see above) replaced the head of Isis 
by a cow’s head The story of the fight against 
Set-Typhon is told with a great many variations, 
and the wicked adveisary and his many helpers 
lesist Hoi us in many forms and at many places 
Later, the serpent Apap, as the personification 
of night and the hostile ocean, became con- 
founded with Set (qv )* The later Egyptians, 
under Greek influence, made strange attempts to 
harmonize these hundreds of diffeient, contra- 
dictoiy mjths (Consult especially Plutarch’s 
De Iside et Osu tde, and the accounts given by 
Diodoius ) Like Osins, Hoius was explained as 
typifying ever 3 rthing good in nature, although 
the solar meaning ot most of the mythological 
facts was too manifest to he entirely overlooked 
The planets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn were also 
considered as manifestations of Horus (“the 
red Horus,” ‘the bnlliant Horus” “Horus 
the bull”) In the mythical accounts of the 
early history of Egypt Horus was counted as the 
last of the divine ruleis of the land The prin- 
cipal temples of Horus were at Letopolis, in 
Lowei Egypt, at Kus (Apollmopolis Parva), 
and at Edfu ( Apollinopolis Magna — the Greeks 
identified Horus with their Apollo) , he was wor- 
shiped also at Omhos, Denderah (Tentyra), Da- 
manhur (Hermopolis Parva), etc In Imperial 
Home he became as populai as Isis and the other 
members of the Osirian family See Plate of 
EQypTiA:x Deities, in the article Egypt Con- 
sult E A, T W Budge, The Gods of the Egyp- 
tians, passim (London, 1904)* 

HOHTJS An Egyptian name, usually under- 
stood as that given by Manetho to the last King 
of the eighteenth dynasty, the Har-em-heb of 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions He had been Prime 
Minister of seveial of his predecessors, and by 
marrying a princess he ascended the throne some- 
what after 1380 B c The duration of his reign 
IS uneeitam, five years are assigned to him by 
Manetho, while according to the monuments he 
reigned for 21 years at least, though this may 
be due to an artificial reckoning His prin- 
cipal buildings are the pylons in the temple at 
Kamak Of military achievements only an ex- 
pedition against the negroes of the Sudan is men- 
tioned in his rock-hewn temple at Silsileh He 
completed the religious reaction against the lefor- 
mation introduced by Amenophis IV. Harmais, 
of whom Herodotus has preserved some strange 
popular tales, is the same person In other 
places, however, Manetho gives the name Horus 
to the heretic King Amenophis IV (qv ) 
HOBtrS THE ELDEB. See BAboeris 
BOBVATH, har'vat, Michael (1809-78) 
An Hungarian ecclesiastic, statesman, and his- 
torian, born at Szentes in the County of Cson- 
grfid He entered the priesthood in 1830, but his 
liberal ideas led him to abandon temporarily his 


priestly calling, and lie became, in 1844, profes- 
sor of the Ilungaiian language and literature at 
Vienna In 1848 he was made Bishop of CsanM 
and in the following year, upon the declaration 
of Hungarian independence, became Minister of 
Public Education and Worship Aftei the col- 
lapse of the revolutionaiy movement he lived for 
a time in Pans, Brussels, and Zuiich, but re- 
turned to his country in 1867 He reentered 
politics ( 187 6 ) , and until his death was a 
member of the Lower House of the Diet, vot- 
ing with the Derik paity His principal works 
are Histoyy of the Hungaitans to 1823 (3d ed, 

S vols, Budapest, 1873), Ticenty-five Years of 
Hungarian Histoiy, lS23-^t8 (2d ed , ib , 1868) , 
History of the Wai of Independence in Hungary) 
{2d ed,ib, 1872) 

HOBWICH, hor'ij A town in Lancashire, 
England, 4 miles w est-northw^est of Bolton Its 
industries compiise railway woiks, paper mak- 
ing, cotton manufactures, bleaching w’-orks, coal 
mining, and stone quarrying It owns its water 
supply Pop, 1901, 15,084, 1911, 16,285 

HOSACK, hos^ak, David (1769-1835) An 
Anieiican physician and scientist, born in New 
York He graduated at Prmceton m 1789, stud- 
ied medicine in Philadelphia and afterwaid in 
Europe, and wms chosen professor of botany in 
Columbia College in 1795 In 1807 he became 
professoi of materia medica and of midwifery m 
the College of Physicians and Suigeons, then 
newly founded, and subsequently of the theory 
and practice of medicine and of obstetrics and 
the diseases of women and childien He was the 
founder of the first botanic garden m the United 
States, He Vas connected with Drs Mott, Mac- 
neven, and Fiancis in organizing the medical de- 
partment of Rutgers College at New Brunswick, 
N J, and in New Yoik City he held various med- 
ical positions in asylums and hospitals He was 
one of the founders and for 12 yeais president of 
the New York Historical Society and was a 
fellow of the Royal Society of Great Britain 
His publications include Essays on Yaiious Buh- 
jects of Medical Bcience (1824-30), System of 
Practical Nosology (1829) , Lectures on the The- 
07 y and Practice of Medicine, edited by Henry 
W Ducachet (1838) 

HOSANNA, ho-zan'na The cry with which 
Jesus was greeted at His last entry into Jeru- 
salem, accordfng to Matt xxi 9, Mark xi 9, 
John xii 13 It IB probably identical with the 
Hebrew expression hoshia-na (save now), occur- 
ring in Ps cxviii 25 , abbreviated to hosha-na, as 
the imperative in Ps Ixxxvi 2 suggests This 
expression occurs as part of the Psalter used at 
the Feast of Tabernacles When this word was 
said, the boughs were waved Gradually the 
boughs themselves came to be called “hosannas,” 
and the day on which the hosanna prayer was 
said seven times came to he called *^day of the 
great hosanna ” But in the New Testament 
passage “hosanna” seems to be used as an ac- 
clamation, almost as “hail*” in English, and 
the same applies to Didache, x, 6 If the pas- 
sage occurred in the original Aramaic gospel, a 
phrase meaning “Deliver now” (or “Give vic- 
tory now**) '^to the son of David** may have 
been misunderstood But grave doubts have been 
expressed by many scholars as to the accuracy 
of the tradition As Jesus* entry took place at 
the Passover and not at the Tabernacle season, 
there would hardly be any occasion to introduce 
'Tiosanna” m the ordinary sense, and there are 
many difliculties in harmonizing the accounts of 
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this episode the geneial tenoi of Hia teach- 
ing and His appaient conception of His ministiy 
Consult the di^LUsMon in Dalman, Die Woiie 
Jesu, vol 1 (Leip/ig, 1898) id, GiammatiL dr<i 
jtidi^ch-palastuiischeti Ata^naisckj p 249 (2d ed , 
lb, 1905), Schmidt, The Pyophet of A’acaief/t 
(2d ed , jSTew York 1907) 

HOSE A flexible tube or conduit, used for 
the flow of liquids or gases, and formed of some 
fabiie, such as cotton or linen, with or without 
a lining oi outer surface of India rubber It 
may be also of lubber alone, or of metal spirally 
wound so as to form a tube Ordinarily, how- 
ever, the term ^‘hose” is applied to tubing made 
of rubber with cotton or linen co\ering It is 
used for a wide range of purposes, from the fa- 
miliar hose of the lawn and gaiden and the Are 
department to the armored hose for conveying 
compressed air to dulls and other mining ma- 
chinery in the intenoi of the earth, A few of 
the puiposes for which ho^^e may be employed 
are given m the following list of \arieties, listed 
in the catalogue of a laige American manufac- 
tuiei ail, air brake, air dull, brewing, car heat- 
ing, gas, hot water, oil, pneumatic signals, steam, 
steam dulls, tanneis, waiter, wine 

Vtliere pure rubber is used without some such 
fabric as cotton or linen, the term ‘tubing” is 
usually applied, and this is generally confined 
to the smaller sizes On the othei hand, in addi- 
tion to being formed of various woven fabrics, 
the hose may be stiengthened bv wire, rope, or 
marline wound oi applied by special machinery, 
to increase its strength, prevent excessive ex- 
pansion, and resist abrasion, fls w^hen used in 
mines or quarries Possibly the most important 
use of hose is for conveying water and espe- 
cially foi fire pioteetion For this purpose hose 
made of leather w^as used until 1859, although it 
is said that India-iubbei hobC was brought out 
in England in 1827 In the year 1859 hose made 
of cotton and having a lubber lining was shown 
at a fireman’s parade in Manchestei , N H 1 hib 
was a natuial result ot Goodyears discovery of 
the vulcanizing of lubber in 1844 In Great 
Britain Charles Macintosh, of Manchester, and 
Thomas Hancock, of London, were pioneers in a 
similar branch of manufaetuie The original 
lubber hose consisted of a single coat of solid rub- 
ber coveied with folds of proved canvas It was 
made by weaving cotton yam into a belt, which 
was coated with rubber and then turned over a 
mandrel and its edges riveted with copper Thi«i 
w^as the essential method of manufacture until 
1877, the cotton being woven on flat looms, but 
in the year mentioned B L Stover, the president 
of the Eureka Hose Company, devised a circular 
loom to make a seamless tube of cotton, and 
since that time this process has been used, espe- 
cially in the United States For fire hose the 
cotton yarn is carefully selected wuth a staple 
not less than 1 inch in length and of adequate 
strength It is woven to the length and thick- 
ness required There may be several sets of fab- 
rics employed, but all are interwoven or con- 
nected by bander threads, so that the cotton tube 
is essentially homogeneous and stiong The best 
grades, as for the fire department, have a num- 
ber of sets of fabrics, termed jackets or plies, 
but smaller sizes require but two and some- 
times merely one The lining with rubber is per- 
formed entirely by machinery The rubber com- 
pound, which should contain 40 per cent of pure 
fine Para gum, and no injurious substitutes or 
adulterants for fire hose, is passed through 


calender rolls which are adjusted to one-third 
of the ultimate desired thickness After the 
first sheet is rolled the second and third, of 
similar thickness, aie piessed, and the sheets 
aie carried to a table, wheie they aie cut to 
stiips of the width required, and the edges 
of the tube are lapped and cemented This torms 
a lining, which is vulcanized with suitable imn- 
eial filler in the usual way These rubber tubes 
may be faced oi manufactured entirely from a 
single thickness and finished without a seam; 
but superiority is claimed for the lap and joint 
piocess, as not only can defects in the rubber 
be detected more readily, but wuth the tliiee plies 
defects in one oi two" may be lemedied This 
lining tube, previous to being in<3eited in the 
walls of the jacket, is cleaned of all foreign sub- 
stances and attached to a cvlinder, which is 
foieed thiough the cotton tube bv power Ihe 
ends are then fastened respoetivelv to a steam 
head and the exhaust head of a steam table, 
upon winch the hose is sti etc lied, and live steam 
IS admitted, inflating the lining, and pressing 
it agamst the inteiior suiface of the fabiie At 
the same time the heat softens an adhesive 
cement backing on the surface of the lining and 
attaches the latter to the jacket The finishing 
process involves attaching the brass or bronze 
couplings of the hose and giving a final test, 
which m extent and seventy depends upon the 
puipose for which it is intended, as hose is made 
that will stand up to 700 pounds* pressure, while 
at least 300 pounds must be resisted for fire 
seivice 

Ameiican fire departments use rubber-lined 
hose eov-ered with a cotton jacket or with 
a cotton duck which is rubber-covered The 
rubber-lined hose is the more durable and the 
more flexible and consequently’^ can be handled 
W’lth greater facility by the firemen, but it has 
the disadvantage of "having to be dixed each time 
that it is used The rubber- jacketed hose, on 
the other hand, does not need to be dried, hut it 
has an av'erage life of about five years, as com- 
paied wuth seven years for the cotton-covered 
hose Not only is it essential to have adequate 
strength, but a smooth intenoi surface, as where 
this is iiiegular there may be an extraordinary 
loss of pressure, amounting to as much as 25 
pounds per 100 feet This loss of pressure in 
the interior of the hose is a serious considera- 
tion in fire fighting It varies with the nature 
of the hose and the length of time that it has 
been in service 

In most file departments hose of 2^^ inches* 
internal diameter is employed, hut in the larger 
cities 3-inch or 3%-inch hose is available for 
high pressure or fire-boat service and for long 
lines, being especially desirable for outside serv- 
ice, as with the same hydrant pressure a S-indi 
hose will deliver a stream of water twice as 
far as a 2^-inch hose To preserve hose it must 
receive suitable care, must be tested under pres- 
sure at least once a year, and after use, if wet or 
muddy, must be cleaned and exposed to air in 
towers oi on racks to dry For this reason hose 
towers aie a feature of most city' fire-engine 
houses, and spare hose is kept stretched out m 
slanting ventilated racks It should not he kept 
in warm rooms, and short bends in hose of any 
kind should be avoided, wdien it is stored or 
stowed in folds, as m most modern hose-wagons 
or tenders, the folds should he changed from time 
to time to avoid permanent set Bubber-lmed 
hose should have water passed thiough it at 
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Ifa&t four tunes a veai to moisten tlie lubber manufactured, and numerous qualities are avail- 


Eubbei -lined hose is liable to crack if bent while 
fiozeh, and there is piobably deteiioiation of the 
lubber when exposed to intense cold 

Standard specifications for the \arious kinds 
of hose for fiie piotection, both public and pri- 
vate, have been consideied and piepaied by the 
iSTatinnal Board of Fire Underiviiteis, the Ka- 
tional File Piotection Association, the Asso- 
ciated Faetoiy Mutual Piie Insuiance Compa- 
nies, all of whom have piepared bulletins and 
specifications, copies of which will he furnished 
on application to these bodies Theie is a ten- 
dency towards moie rigorous as well as unitoira 
specifications on the part of the fire depait- 
menta of the United States and Canada, and 
with the use of inci easing high piessure a bettei 
quality of hose is demanded and is being fur- 
nished Buistmg hose is a serious hiiidranee at 
a serious fire and has figured m not a few 
Ameiican eonfiagrations 

It IS obvious that means should be pio'vided 
for joining lengths of liose, and there should 
be absolute mtei changeability ot all couplings, 
not only of a single fiie department, but of those 
of adjoining towns and cities, which may be 
called upon to aid one another in case of a con- 
flagration Accordingly in America the Kational 
Fire Protection Association has leeommended 
national standard hose couplings and hydrant 
fittings for public fire service w'hich have been 
approved and adopted by the more impoitant 
insurance, fiie, w'^ater-works, and mimicipal-en- 
gineeiing associations 

For interior service, especially in diy, warm 
rooms, as of textile mills or the corridors of 
ofiiee buildings where hose must be hung, as 
on hose racks, for emergency seivice, unlined 
linen hose is recommended, both on the scoie 
of economy and of longer life w'hen not used 
Furthermore, it will not become stuck together 
bj the ordinal y heat of the building and is 
lighter and moie readily used by one man 
While linen is injured every time it is wet and 
IS not suitable for lines of more than 50 or 100 
feet in length on account of the inteiior fiiction, 
jet, if kept in a dry place, it is consideied a re- 
liable safeguard for 20 jears or more Un- 
jaeketed cotton rubber-lined hose is lecommended 
for yard hydrants of an ordinary factory, as 
preferable to the thicker and heavier jacketed 
hose used by the city fire departments 

A large amount of hose is required in railway 
operation for the an brake and for steam heat- 
ing Air-biake hose is internally wiied so as to 
provide increased strength and must be flexible 
and durable In fact, while it is being tested,' it 
IS placed in a machine where the swing and kink- 
ing motion of a moving tram is counterfeited 
Hose designed for suction is also wired 

In the United States rubber hose is ordinarily 
made in lengths of 50 feet, and the sizes are 
indicated by the internal diameter. In Great 
Britain 60 feet is not an uncommon length As 
rubber hose is vulcanized by the action of heat 
at a tempeiature of 250® to 260® F, it should 
not be used at tempei attires in excess of this 
amount, for the intense heat of the steam is apt 
to haiden the rubber and cause it to lose its life, 
elasticity, and adhesiveness For garden or 
lawn hose the usual size is % of an inch inter- 
nal diameter, as V 2 inch presents too much in- 
ternal friction, while few manufacturers make 
an intermediate size, which would serve many 
purposes, 10 to 20 giades of garden hose are 


able foi euatomeis See Fibe Protection 

HOSE, Charles (1863- ) An English 

tropical administiatoi and naturalist, bom at 
Wilhan, Hertfordshire He was educated at 
Jesus College, Cambiidge, and from 1884 to 1907 
was in the sei\ice of the Bajah of Sarawak, being 
menibei of the Supieme Council m 1904-07 He 
studied the fioia and fauna of Saiawak, and it 
was due to Ins investigations and suggestions as 
to the cause of beii-beii that Stanton and Fiaser 
in 1909 discoveied that the disease was due to 
polished nee With McDougall he wrote The 
Pagan Tubes of Borneo (1912), a valuable an- 
thropological woik 

HOSEA, ho-ze'a (Heb UoshPa^ deliveianee) 
One of the piophets, whose discouises, forming 
the Book of Hosea, come first in the gioup of 
minor piophets Of his life we know nothing ex- 
cept what may be mferied from references in the 
discourses His father’s name is Been (Hos 1), 
and his home is 111 the Kingdom of Israel In 
the first thi ee chaptei s he uses as an illustration 
a strange meident in his own life Following a 
divine command, he had taken for his wife a 
w*oman, Gomel, the daughtei of Biblaim, who 
was a ballot What is probably meant is that 
she w^as a Kedeshah, or saeied prostitute, at- 
tached to some shiine He had with hei three 
childi en, to whom, like Isaiah ( q v ) , he gave 
symbolical names, Jezreel, Lo-ruhama (no 
grace), and Lo-Ammi (not my people), indi- 
cating his piophetic feeling concerning Isiael 
and possibly also his growing consciousness of 
her faithlessness* to him She left him and 
seems to have fallen into the condition of a slave 
when Hosea found her, purchased her fieedom, 
and bi ought her to his home The inteipieta- 
tion of the passage referiing to this transaction 
IS not quite ceitam At any rate, Hosea took 
her back, though without resuming marital rela- 
tions with her Theie is no reason to question 
the reality of this personal experience, or that 
the piophet derived from his own sorrow a keener 
horror of his people’s faithlessness to Yahwe, 
but also from his own pity to his erring wife 
a realization of Yahwe's unchanging love for 
Isiael According to the heading of the book, 
his activity extended over the reigns of Uz/iah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah of Judah (about 
777-686 B c ) and the reign of Jeroboam II of 
Israel (c 782-740) This heading is likely to 
come from some editor of the oiacles, and grave 
doubts have been expressed as to its accuracy 
It does not necessarily imply that Hosea's pro- 
phetic ministry began before the last decade of 
the long reigns of Uzziah and Jeroboam II, but 
if it continued into the reigns of Jotham and 
Ahaz, it IS strange that the last six kings of 
Israel are not mentioned, and Hezekiah’s reign 
seems to have begun after the fall of the King- 
dom of Isiael From internal evidence it may 
perhaps be inferred that his oracles were uttered 
between 750 and 734 b G , when Tiglath-pileser 
IV attacked the Koithern Kingdom Hosea ad- 
dresses himself chiefly to Israel, the Northern 
Kingdom, and the bui den of his message is the 
people’s infidelity towards Yahwe as exemplified 
bv their adoption of foreign rites, by political 
alliances that subjected the people to foreign 
influences, and by the general neglect of moral 
standards in public and private life These con- 
ditions were brought about by the energetic 
political policy maugmated by the dynasties of 
Ahab and Jehu, and the prophet fairly exhausts 
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the Yoeabulaiv in his deminciation ot this policy 
and in predicting the dire destiuction, not only 
of the dynasty, but of the people The book maj 
be divided into two paits (1) chapters i“iii» 
detailing his personal experience of marriage to 
a faithless woman, and the application of the ex- 
perience to conditions existing m the Xoithein 
Kingdom, f2) chapters iv-xiv, lu winch {a) 
the evil and licentious featuies in the Hebrew 
cult are denounced and the attendant moral 
degradation of the people , ( b ) the misrule of 
the kings, the iiotous life of the couit, and the 
fondness for foieign alliances aie pictured m 
vivid colors Many scholars hold that theie aie 
a number of later additions and interpolations to 
the original text of the dibcourses . In these 
supposed additions ( 1 ) references ai e supplied 
to the Kingdom of Judah, with which it ap- 
peared the piophet did not concern himself at 
all, and (2) the glooms outlook is modified by 
holding out the hope thit a remnant at least, 
uncontaminated by the prevailing religious and 
political conditions, will escape the awful doom 
and fuim the nucleus for the reconstitution of 
the people on the basis of tiue Yahwe worship 
and with obedience to Yahwe s laws as the 
coinei stone In regard to the latter group, 
howevei, it should be borne in mmd that the 
prophet’s own pity for a faithless wife had mani- 
festly taught him to expect the same of Yahwe 
in his lelations to Israel, though the original 
expressions of hope may easily have been colored 
in transmission Consult the commentaries 
mentioned in the article iMiKOB Prophets 
C heyne, in the Camlridge Bible foi Schools and 
Colleges (Cambiidge 1889} , Yaleton, Amos and 
Hosea (London, 1894) , W R Smith, The 
Prophets of Isiael (ib, 1895), W R Harper, 
"Amos and HofeetV^ in The Internatiotial Ct liical 
Comme^ita'^g (New Y'ork, 1898), G A Smith, 
Titehe Minoi Piophets (2 vols , ih , 1906-07) 

HOSEA BIGKLOW The fictitious signer of 
a number of LowelPs Biglow Papeis (<lv ) 

HOSEIN. See Hasan and Hosein 

HOSEMANH, hC/zc-man, Andr See OsiAN- 
DEK 

HO^SIERY (from hose, AS, OHG hosa, Ger 
Hose, hose, stockings; In its most limited 
sense tins term lefers to the manufacture of 
stockmgs (hose) , but in its more general ap- 
plication it comprises all knitted goods, either 
made by hand or by machinery. Tlie use of 
stockings originated in the cold countries of 
the north of Europe, and probably the first were 
made of skins and subsequently of cloth, thev 
were also, until a compaiatively late period, 
made all in one piece with the trousers, consti- 
tuting trunk hose These garments were sepa- 
rated, and the art of knitting was invented it is 
supposed in tScotland, about the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, for knitting of bonnets 
and hose is referred to as early as 1550 
Knitted stockings found their way to France 
fi om Scotland and led to the establishment of a 
guild of stocking knitters, who chose for their 
patron saint St Fiacre of Scotland Queen 
Elizabeth and her court were the first to wear 
silk stockings, and a machme for knitting them 
was invented m 1598 by William Lee, of Wood- 
bridge, Nottinghamshire, which entirely altered 
the hosiery trade In 1689 German immigrants 
of the sect knowm as Mennonites set up in Ger- 
mantown, Pa , their stocking frames By 1790 
the stocking industry was established at several 
towns m Connecticut In 1822 the stocking in- 


dustry was established at Ipswich, Mass, with 
stocking machine! V secietly brought u\er fiom 
England, and in 1825 the fiist knitting mill was 
established at Germantown Flora this time 
the hosiery industry spiead lapidlv and fioin 
the manutaetuie ot stoekiiigb de\ eloped to in- 
clude underweai and an eyer-merea^ing \aiietv 
of appaiel as demanded h\ model n conditions 
and fashions The hosiery product of the United 
States was, in 1899, $27,420,000, and in 1909, 
$68,722 OOU tbe numbei ot pans prtiduced in 
ISOtl was 29 904 000 dozen, and in 1909, 62,825,- 
000 do^en See Knitting 
HOSLUS, hd'shi-us (e 250-6 258) Bishop of 
Cordova He became Bi-^hop about 295 and re- 
tained tlie uihee till lu*^ deatli about 358 Hav- 
insr sufieied peisecutioii under Maxiraian, be 
was honoied for his steadtast faith The Em- 
peior Constantine was strongly attached to him 
and it may be owed his conversion to him In 
324 he sent him to Alexandiia to mediate be- 
tween the Bishop of that cit\ and Aims as well 
as to settle the dispute concerning the obser\~ 
ance of Easter In the following year the 
Council of Nicaa was called for the purpose of 
considering both subjects, and Hosms was one 
of its presiding offieeis At the close of the 
council he diew up, or, as some saj, announced 
the decree, signed it first, and pre\ ailed on the 
Emperor to sanction it He was president of 
the Council of Saidica, called in 343-344 bv 
Constantms and Constans at the desire of 
Athanasius In 355 Constantins requested him 
to join in condemning Athanasius, but, instead 
of doing so, Hosms defended him Having per- 
sisted in this course a second and even a third 
time, he was at the close of the year banished 
by the Emperor Two years afterw^ard he was 
summoned to attend the Council of Sirramm 
where worn out with extreme age and hardship, 
he was prevailed on to sign a document favoring 
Ananism, yet he steadfastly refused to condemn 
Athanasius He was then "allowed to return to 
his home and office Consult Gama, Die 
Kifchengeschtchte von Spanien (Regensburg, 
1864^ , Hipler, Die Biograpken des Stanislaus 
Uosiiis (Biaun'^beig, 1879), Hainack, Eistoiy 
of Dogmor (Boston, 1894-1900) , Gwatkin, 
Studies of Ayianism (2d ed, London, 1900), 
Hefele, Hzstoue des conciles (Parib, 1907) 
HOS'LEY, Harry Hibbard ( ’-1908 ) An 
American naval officer He graduated from 
the United States Naval Academy in 1875 and 
was promoted to lieutenant in 1889, to lieu- 
tenant commander in 1899, and to commander 
m 1904 He will be remembered as commander 
of the towing expedition wdiich took the dry 
dock Deiiey from Chesapeake Bay to the Philip- 
pine Islands by the wav of the" Mediterranean 
Sea, the Suez Canal, and the Indian Ocean 
The expedition started on Dec 26, 1905, and 
after traveling 13,080 miles reached its destina- 
tion at Olongapo July 10, 1906 The feat was 
regarded as extremely difficult because of the 
unwieldy nature of the great dry dock, displac- 
ing more than 11,000 tons, hut although the 
Deiiey broke her towing cable six times, she 
ai rived at her destination without injury Hos- 
lev was a supervisor of New* Y'ork harbor. 

HOSMER, hdz'mgr, Harriet (1830-1908) 
An Ameiican sculptor. She was horn in Water- 
town, Mass , and studied drawing and modeling 
in Boston and anatomy m the St Louis Medical 
College Her first important instruction in art 
was received in the studio at Rome of the Eng- 
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lisli sculptor, John Gibson (qv), ^vith tv bom 
she worked for seven jears There she modeled 
her original heads ^‘Daphne” and Medusa,” 
executed for Samuel Appleton, of Boston, ‘ Bea- 
trice Cenci,” in the public library of St Louis, 
and “CEnone” (1S55), her first full-size figure 
Her spirited and original statue of ‘ Puck” was 
esteemed so successful that 30 copies were 
ordered, among others by the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Hamilton Her most ambitious 
work is a colossal statue of ‘ Zenobia in Chains,” 
completed in 1859 Her bronze statue of 
Thomas H Benton is in Lafayette Paik, St 
Louis Tile ' Sleeping Faun,” exhibited in Pans 
in 18G7, is one of her best works Its companion 
IS called “A Waking Faun” A fountain m 
Central Park, N’ew York, and the heroic statue 
of Queen Isabella of Castile, unveiled in San 
Francisco m 1894, are by her, as are also the 
‘‘Queen of Naples” and the “Heroine of Gaeta” 
She invented several technical processes in con- 
nection with her ait and, like her master John 
Gibson {qv ), was a * classicist ” Nathaniel 
Hawthorne desciibed her picturesquely in his 
Italian yotes and in his Ma't’hle Faun alludes to 
her ‘ Clasped Hands of the Poet Robert Brown- 
ing and his Wife For personal anecdotes and 
letters, consult Carr, Ha? net Hosiyie? (New 
York, 1912) 

HOSMEH, jAitES KsmiAix {1834- ). 

An American author, born in Northfield, Mass, 
and educated at Haivard He left the Unita- 
rian church at Deerfield, of which he i\as pastor, 
to go to the Civil War as a private soldier and 
upon his return took a professoiship of rhetoric 
and English in Antioch College Thence he 
went to the University of Missouri, taught Eng- 
lish and history for two years, and m 1874 was 
appointed professor of English and German lit- 
erature at Washington Univeisity, St Louis, a 
post he retained until his appointment as li- 
brarian of the Minneapolis Public Library in 
1892 He was elected president of the American 
Library Association in 1902 His writings m- 
elude Ooloi QuaicL (1864), ThmLing Bayonet 
(1865), Shoit History of Geiman Lite? attire 
(1878), Memorial of G. W Hosmer, DD 
(1882), Sto?y of the Jews (1885), Life of 
Samuel Adams, in the “American Statesmen 
Series” (1885) , Lt>fe of Sir Henry Fane (1888) , 
Short Histoiy of Anglo-Sawon Freedom (1890) , 
How Thankful was Bewitched (1894), Life of 
Thomas Hutchinson (1896), Short History of 
the Mississippi Valley (1901), History of the 
Louisiana Purchase (1902), and vols xx {The 
Appeal to Arms) and xxi (The Outcome of the 
Oivil War) of The American Hatton (1907), 
published in 2 vols , entitled The American 
Oiml War (1913) He edited The Expedition 
of Lewis and Clark (1902), The Journal of 
John Wmthrop (1908), and The Last Leaf 
(1912) 

HOSPICE, hSs'pis See Inw 

HOSPIN^AH, Rudolf (1547-“1626) A 
Swiss Reformed polemical writer He was born 
in the Canton of Zurich After studying there 
he went to Marburg and Heidelberg and on his 
return in 1668 combined the position of preacher 
with that of school-teacher. From 1676 to 1595 
he was head of the famous Karolinenschule at- 
tached to the Great Minster Meanwhile he en- 
tered the lists as a doughty champion of the 
Reformed church against Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans Bellarnune wrote against him on 
the side of Rome and Hutten on the side of 


Luther His fellow toi\nsmen highly honored 
him In 1588 he was made Archdeacon of the 
Great Minster and m 1594 pastor of the Fiau- 
munster Church He died in Zurich, Maich 11, 
1626 His TV oiks Tvere collected under the editoi- 
ship of J. H Heideffer and published m seven 
folio volumes (Geneva, ICSl) The latest of 
his TvritingS tv as Hisforia Jesuitica (1619, 
trans , The Jesuits^ Mamie? of Gonsec? ati?ig Per~ 
sons and Weapo?is E?nployed fo? the Mmdervng 
of Hings and Pruices by Them Accou?ited Here- 
tics^ Dublin, 1081) 

HOS'PITAL (from OF hospital, Fi hopital, 
from ML hospitals, inn, from Lat hospitalis, 
relating to a guest or host, fiom hospes, guest, 
host) A place used for the sheltei and tieat- 
ment of the sick or wounded, old English usage, 
also, an asylum for oiphans and helpless chil- 
dien or for the aged and infirm Lepei hospi- 
tals T\ere established m early times and were 
called spitals or hospitia 

The term “hospital” is now rarely used for 
those teaching and custodial institutions that 
caie for foundlings, oiphans, and the aged, des- 
titute, etc These are termed asylums, homes, 
colleges, and almshouses A number in England 
retain the old name, such as Christ’s Hospital 
m London, Henot’s Hospital, and Donaldson’s 
Hospital in Edinburgh, St Cross Hospital at 
Winchester, etc The teim “hospital” has come 
to be lestiicted to an institution in which the 
sick are treated, whether such illness be of the 
bram or of other parts of the body 

At the present time two general classes of 
hospital relief work are earned on m the large 
cities of the world In dispensanes patients are 
treated who are able to be about and have tem- 
poiary or serious illness, not sufficiently severe 
to confine them to bed In hospitals patients are 
treated who must be confined to their beds, for 
ceitam times at least Many dispensaiies are 
associated with teaching institutions and are 
then termed ohmcs, and the patients who come 
are in some instances utilized to instruct the 
students of medicine. The word “infirmary” is 
a common English term for both di&pensaiies 
and hospitals 

Hospitals were founded in very early times 
India, Persia, and Arabia had hospitals sup- 
ported by their kings and rulers before the 
Christian era There is good evidence that King 
Asoka of India m the third century b c com- 
manded the establishment of hospitals, and that 
these hospitals were flourishing in the seventh 
century ad As far back as the earliest period 
of Greek history the sick are said to have been 
treated in the temple of JSsculapius at Epidau- 
rus In the early Jewish period a house for the 
reception of the sick was called Beth Holem 
Such an institution was Beth Saida, mentioned 
in the New Testament These hospitals seem to 
have been wooden huts In ancient Egypt hos- 
pitals were unknown, the sick being tended at 
home or in temples Plato says that the Greeks, 
on the other hand, n^aintamed shelter houses for 
the sick in various parts of the countiy, sup- 
plied with attendants The best institutions of 
the kind in ancient times were undoubtedly in 
Rome The inscription upon a tablet discovered 
near Piacenza, dated in the time of Trajan, 
shows that the Romans not only possessed such 
houses, hut that they were actually endowed 
One of the eailiest hospitals on record was 
probably that founded by Valens in 0$esarear 
between 370 and 380 ad. 
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The adv’ent and spread of Christianity in and 
aftei the fourth centiuy ga^e a gieat impetus 
to all forms of public chanty, but it \^as the 
monastic orders that earliest recognized the 
Christian necessity of systematic institutional 
care of the sick, out of the eaily monastic hos- 
pital system as its germ has grown the entiie 
marvelous hospital system of modern times 
One of the earliest of recognized hospitals was 
m France, and the present Hotel Dieu of Pans 
is supposed to have had its origin as early as 
the seventh century During the Crusades many 
hospitals vere built, and there aiose a special 
class, the Eospitalei St or knights whose duty it 
was to take caie of the sick The present orders 
of Sisters of jMercy, Sisters of Chanty, and 
allied societies, had a somewhat similai origin 
With the establishment of the schools of learn- 
mg, and more paiticularly with the development 
of the studv ot medicine, many of the hospitals 
formed departments in the universities, and the 
unneisity towns developed laige and important 
hospital facilities Bologna and the Italian 
tovns led the way Pans and the schools of 
France followed, and in England and Scotland 
the hospitals of London and Edmbuigh were the 
great medical schools Thus, St Thomas’s, of 
London, was established in 1553, St Bartholo- 
mew’s in 1546, where in 1609 Harvey, who dis- 
covered the real nature of the circulation of the 
blood, was physician, and Bethlehem m 1547 
Am ei lean hospitals of the United States were 
laigely founded on English models, although the 
influence of the French school was not absent in 
the early history of the United States and 
Canada It seems probable that the earliest 
hospital founded in the United States was the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, although there were 
eailier institutions in Canada and Mexico Ef- 
forts were set on foot as early as 1709 to es- 
tablish a hospital m Philadelphia In 1730-31 
the city almshouse was founded and did medical 
work, but it was not until 1750-51 that the 
Pennsylvania Hospital fiist had its actual birth 
Joshua Crosby was the first president of the 
board of managers, and Benjamin Franklin the 
first clerk The New^ York Hospital was the 
second hospital of importance Its charter was 
granted m 1771. From these early beginnings 
there has now giown up in America a \eiitable 
forest of hospitals Hearly every city and town 
has its duly appointed hospitals, and the hos- 
pitals of the United States are now acknowl- 
edged the most handsomely and thoroughly 
equipped in the world, they serve as models for 
European architects. 

In most of the larger cities of the United 
States there are two or more hospitals that are 
under the control of the city government and 
used exclusively for the city poor Such are the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital m Baltimore, the Phil- 
adelphia Hospital in Philadelphia, Bellevue and 
allied hospitals in Hew York, Massachusetts 
General and Boston City m Boston, Cook County 
Hospital in Chicago, etc In addition to these 
municipal hospitals there aie numerous institu- 
tions founded by private gift and by sectarian 
societies, such as the Hew York Hospital, Roose- 
velt, Presbyteiian, St Luke’s, German, French, 
Mount Sinai, St Vincent’s, St Maik’s, Flower, 
etc, hospitals m New York, and hundreds 
of others in other cities Further, theie are 
numbeiless special hospitals for the treatment 
of separate diseases hospitals for diseases of 
the eye, the ear, the nose, the throat, cancer 
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hospitals, maternity liospitals, hospitals for dis- 
eases of women, for diseases of the skin, and for 
all the lanouis specialties The Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research m Hew Yoik City 
maintains a hospital which is unique in receiv- 
ing only patients who, w’hile leceiiing the best 
and most scientific medical treatment, lend tliem- 
selies to further reseaich into the various prob- 
lems under m\ estigation at the time, so that a 
thorough test of new’ lemedies can be made 

The details of hospital management cannot be 
entered into heie The medical side of tlie work 
IS usually fashioned on well-established lines 
In the larger hospitals the patients are imme- 
diately cared foi by the nurses {nurses are paid 
a iamall salary unless they aie sisters of some 
religious denomination) tliese are under the 
ordeis, so far as the tieatment is concerned of 
the internes^ or young graduates in medicine 
who have gained this privilege by competitive 
examinations, and who ser\e in graded positions 
foi periods of time of from one to three years 
These geneially leside in the hospital, receive no 
salaiy save their liiing, and are constantly in 
attendance Furtheimore, the internes ' tive 
undei the supeivision of the attending or iisit- 
ing phgsiciansy who are piactitioners m the city, 
chosen by the governing boards of the hospitals 
for their ability or for other reasons These 
visit the hospitals at specified times and outline 
the plans of tieatment for the patients Their 
time and services aie usually gnen giatis, al- 
ways so m the municipal hospitals Many hos- 
pitals have consulting physicians and surgeons 
who may be called m to diagnose raie condi- 
tions, but such appointments are usually re- 
wards for work done m the other grades and 
carry with them honor and position Further- 
more, most large hospitals, especially those 
where teaching is carried on in connection with 
the care of the sick, maintain well-equipped 
pathological depaitments where constant study 
IS made by scientific methods of specimens and 
matenal to aid in determining the disease, this 
being mtrusted often to a group of specialists 
who aie not concerned with methods ot treat- 
ment 

In 1905 a hospital boat, with fully equipped 
w’ards, was devised and adopted by the Hew 
York City Health Depaitment for tiansporta- 
tion of contagious cases to the island isolation 
hospitals 

Chiefly withm the past century a system of 
hospitals specially designed for the care and 
treatment of the insane has been established all 
over the world In the United States these in- 
stitutions are supported by the several States. 
The State of Hew York has 16 such hospitals, 
each accommodating from a few hundred to a 
few thousand patients The physicians who 
serve in these hospitals are specialists in mental 
diseases and receive salaries which vary with 
the length of service Very recently acute psy- 
chopathic hospitals have been established m 
some of the large cities m connection with the 
principal general hospitals In these institu- 
tions patients afflicted wuth mild and curable 
forms of mental trouble receive treatment with- 
out being regularly committed to an insane 
asylum Such are the insane pavilions in Belle- 
vue and Kings County hospitals in Hew York 

History and Arcliitecture There are no 
data available on the design and arrangement 
of the earlier monastic hospitals, but with the 
remarkable development of monastic architec- 
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ture (see Mo^jabteby) in the eie\entli and 
twelfth centuries, the hospital was gi\eii stn 
important place in the arehiteetural scheme, and 
its design was further developed in the Gothic 
period Several of these mediaeval hospitals are 
still extant, wholly or in part The most notable 
18 that at Ourscamp, not far from Compiegne, in 
France The hospital of this type was a vast 
and lofty hall, usually vaulted upon one oi two 
rows of columns, and pio^ided with latrines and 
other accessories The building was isolated 
and, being spacious, lofty, and well lighted, 
served admirably the simple requirements of the 
time In closely built cities, however, the tend- 
ency was to build in several stories and around 
inclosed courts, as in the vast Ospedale !Mag- 
giore at !Milaii, wdiich, dating from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuiies, has nine courts and 
aceommodates 3500 patients. The result was 
loss of light and ventilation, overcrowding, and 
progressively increasing danger fiom accumu- 
lated deposits of noxious germs 

In 1778 the Pieneli Academy of Sciences flist 
among scientific bodies promulgated principles 
and rules foi hospital design, and during the 
nineteenth century, especially after the Crimean 
Wai (1854-06)/ with its frightful moitality 
among the sick and wounded in the great bar- 
lack hospitals at Scutari and Kuleli (Constan- 
tinople), medical and surgical science occupied 
itself increasingly with the problem of hospital 
design and construction The vice of inclosed 
courts, low ceilings, and inadequate sunshine 
and air was recognized, and the pavilion type 
was recommended fox all permanent hospitals, 
the wards being housed in wings of not over 
three stories, exposed to the light and air on 
three sides, and connected at one end by a con- 
tinuous stiucture containing the administrative 
and other accessories 

The gieat Hotel Dieu at Pans, built in 1854, 
very imperfectly embodied these ideas, they are 
realized to perfection in such modern hospitals 
in cities as the Johns Hopkins at Baltimore, the 
Mount Sinai at New York, the New King’s Col- 
lege Hospital at London, and most modem 
examples 

The same principles have led to the isolation 
of many wings or buildings in large complex 
hospitals, especially those for contagious and 
infectious diseases Following the Aineiican 
Cml War it became a common practice to pro- 
vide, where the space permitted, small isolated, 
inexpensive, and temporary buildings for such 
cases, to be burned or destroyed after a few 
years* service and replaced by similar pavilions, 
and this practice is still followed in some places 
But the tremendous scientific advance which 
came with the discoveiy of the agency of germs 
— ^microbes and bacteria — ^in the causation and 
spread of disease, and with the development of 
aseptic surgery and of the efficient use of anti- 
septics, brought about a revolution in the de- 
tails of hospital construction and put an end, so 
far as new hospitals are concerned, to the old- 
txme scouige of hospital infection, which in 
the Scutaii Hospital raised the mortality to 42 
per cent of all patients 

In all strictly modem hospitals not only is 
artificial ventilation added to natural ventila- 
iion and carefully regulated artificial heat pio- 
vided in addition to abundant sunshine, but 
floors, walls, and ceilings are made of the 
most impel vious materials available, moldings, 
cracks, and projections of all soits avoided, all 


the corners and angles of floors, walls, and ceil- 
ings rounded to facilitate cleansing and to pie- 
vent the lodgment of dust, and every means em- 
ployed to prevent secondary infection Hospi- 
tals for the tuberculous are preferably built in 
an open or wooded country wheie a diy soil and 
atmospheie pievail and aie aiianged to provide 
for sleeping as fai as possible in the open air, 
in tents or m rooms oi poiclies broadly open 
to the outside atmosphere 

In geneial, a modern hospital in a large com- 
munity compiises many distinct serviceb The 
admiiustxation building contains offices, exam- 
ination loom, vibitois’ parlois, chapel, phar- 
macy, lefectoiVj stoies, and vaiious otliei func- 
tions serving the whole institution The waids, 
housed in wings or pavilions, in one, two, oi 
three stories, are divided between the medical 
and the smgical sei vices and compiise both 
public wards, each with many beds in one laige 
room, and private w^aids and rooms lor one 
patient each Ad]oimng the wmids are seivice 
rooms (diet kitchens, dining rooms, toilets, 
baths, nuises* loom, etc ) The opeiating loom 
in the surgical section is sometimes isolated, 
except for connecting passages, sometimes in a 
surgical wing on the top floor, with skylight 
and side windows, etlieiizmg, sterilizing, and le- 
eovery looms Nurses’ living quarters, lecrea- 
tion Vooms, a laundiy, powei house, mortuary 
house, sun parlois, and vaiioiis othei accom- 
modations aie housed variously — sometimes m 
separate buildings, sometimes m poitions or 
wings of the cential building The equipment 
for heating, lighting, and ventilating, foi baths, 
toilets, and medical and suigieal functions of 
all kinds, is of the most elaborate and costly 
description m hospitals of the first class, and 
there is no kind of building or gioup of build- 
ings upon which more care and pains and ex- 
pense are, or should be, lavished than upon 
hospitals, or which is moie complex and exigent 
in the pioblems it imposes upon the architect 
Military Hospitals This term is desciip- 
tive, but broadly inclusive in its application to 
institutions for the caie of sick and wounded of 
military foices The histoiy of military hospi- 
tals IB the story of the progiess of the healing 
art and the development of the sanitary depait- 
ments of armies As in all civil communities 
there have always been individuals who have 
ministered to the ills of the body through meth- 
ods in which spiritual and material agents were 
confused, so fighting men have always been 
accompanied by medicine men of some sort, but 
in the earlier days they were not a part of the 
organizations of the armies In all of the pro- 
gressive armies of the woild the personnel of 
sanitary departments has always kept pace 
with the progress of civil medical practice 
Until the tliiiteenth centuiy, in Europe, the 
practice of surgeiy was in the hands of the 
monks, and when this was piohibited by papal 
decree it fell into the hands of the barber- 
surgeons, who for centuiiea aftei, under the 
German name of Feldseherer (field barbers) — 
a name still surviving as “feleher** in the Bus- 
sian aimy medical ser^uce — ^were almost the 
only medical attendants with fighting imits 
The first organized medical service in the 
German army was established in the sixteenth 
century, and from that day to this its progress 
has been steady and consistent, with a scientific 
attempt to add the expeiience of each successive 
war to its system. 
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Tlie fiiat attempt of tLe French to organi7e 
a medical service was made m the fifteenth 
centuiy by the Duke of Biu gundy, before this 
time the wounded weie left to find then way 
to monasteiies oi to fall into the hands of the 
ehailatans who accompanied the army 

Ainiy commanders ha\e always complained 
that their losses from disease and w ounds 
weakened then military strength, hut all the 
advance in sanitaiy measuies that has ever 
been accepted has been foiced by the demands 
of the medical sennce, supported by public 
opinion The French militaiy surgeons endured 
a sjstem of fanning out their hospitals under 
contract until 1747, and their sanitary service 
was subordinate to then commissary depart- 
ment until 1780 Outbursts of economy m ad- 
ministration at times caused a return to old 
systems, but the general progiess has been such 
that the French and Geiman armies have de- 
veloped the principles of medical service oigan- 
ization which all othei armies have since fol- 
lowed Military disaster is always attended hv 
sanitaiy failure, and the efficiency of medical 
oiganizatioiib can only he tested l)y actual war- 
fare, which is geneially followed by sanitary 
advance, as, eg, the reorganization of the 
medical services of the Ameiican and British 
armies after the Spanish- Amei ican and Boci 
wais 

The two widely different classes of military 
hospitals are those for peace and those for war, 
as the one is permanent and the other mobile 

Permanent Hospitals — ^These hospitals receive 
soldiers who are living in garrison rather than 
in camp, and the service to the patients does not 
differ from that of civil hospitals, although the 
management and administration are technically 
adapted to geneial army methods. The execu- 
tive and professional functions are exercised by 
a commanding officer who holds military control 
over his patients, and all records are kept so as 
to exhibit the i elation of the patient to the 
government and the responsibility of the govern- 
ment to the patient 

The two classes of permanent hospitals are 
(1) post or garnson hospitals^ which are under 
the direct control of fSxe local commander as 
a part of his command, and (2) genet al hospi- 
talSf which, regal dless of their geographical 
location, are not under the command of terri- 
torial commanders hut are undei the direct con- 
trol of the War Office through the surgeon-gen- 
eral of the aimy 

Post hospitals vaiy in size with the military 
population, which is called the garrison In 
the United States aimy the bed capacity is 
estimated at 4 to 5 pei cent of the garrison, 
depending upon the climatic conditions of the 
locality, but this ratio does not obtain m 
European aimies, as their civil hospitals aie 
used to some extent for military purposes, while 
m the United States there is no relation be- 
tween the cml and militaiy institutions A 
post hospital may be laigei and more impor- 
tant clmically than a geneial hospital In the 
smaller post hospitals no female nurses are 
employed, as only soldiers of the Hospital Corps 
care for patients. Hurses of the Army Hurse 
Corps, wffio are always attached to general 
hospitals, may be detailed by the surgeon-gen- 
eral for duty in any post hospital where their 
services may be required A woman may be 
employed in any post or general hospital, as a 
hospital matron, for the purpose of washing and 


mending hosspital linen, this anaugement is 
found expedient onlv in the smaller and es- 
pecially the more isolated po'^ts 

In the United States theie aie two oidinary 
geneial hospitals w'hich care foi patients from 
the aimv who need extended triatment or who 
aie up for final review as to disposition on 
account of phj^ieal disability one is the Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Wa-.hington, and the 
other the Letteiman Geneial Hospital, San Fian- 
eisco Theie aie also two special general hospi- 
tals lor the treatment of special diseases, one 
IS the Fort Bayard General Hospital at Fort 
Bavard, N Mex, and the other the Aimy and 
Navv General Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark 

The Fort Bavard General Hospital has been 
establislied on the site of an old army post, 
where climatic conditions have been found fa- 
vorable, foi the tieatment of officers and enlisted 
men of the armv sufieimg from pulmonary and 
laiyngeal tuberculosis Other surgical condi- 
tions requiring operation may be admitted by 
the Secretary of War 

The Army and Xavv General Hospital is de- 
voted to the treatment of such di^^ea^^es as the 
waters of Hot Springs hav'e an established repu- 
tation in benefiting It is admiuisteied by the 
buigeon-general of the aimy with a medical 
officer of the aimy in command, but naval medi- 
cal offieeis may be detailed as assistants Aimy 
legulations formerly denied admission to vene- 
leal cases, but this 'proscription was removed in 
1910 It is supplied with extensive hydrothera- 
peutie equipment designed to give that sort of 
ti eatment known as a ‘ cure” at Carlsbad or 
Aix-la-Chapelle Admission to this hospital is 
restricted to officers and enlisted men of the 
regular and volunteer army and nav? on active, 
retiied, or dischaiged status officers of the 
levenue cutter seivice, the public health serv- 
ice, and cadets fiom the military and naval 
academies 

In the armies of othei countiies there are the 
same two classes of permanent hospitals, but 
owing to the economical indications of large 
standing aimies and the location of their bar- 
racks in 01 near large cities, their garrison hos- 
pitals ai e frequently a part of the civil hospitals, 
which aie usually institutions of the state The 
largei general military hospitals in Em ope are 
usually associated with the education and train- 
ing of aimy medical officers, eg , Netley Hospital 
in England, Yal-de-Giace m France^! and the 
Ghante Hospital in Berlin 

Mobile Hospitals — ^The hospitals of leal and 
vital importance to an army’s sanitary service 
are the mobile hospitals, which are a part of 
the field organization of the army Permanent 
hospitals are only associated with the prepara- 
tion for war, and their management is simple 
and formal compared with that of mobile hospi- 
tals, which must meet widely varying conditions 
always in an informal clinical way and are never 
able to provide the formal service of a peace 
liospztal "Field hospital” is a term used in 
the United States army, and similar terms are 
used in almost all other aimies, to designate a 
particular mobile sanitary unit, as, eg, the 
hopitancB de campagne of the French, the feld- 
lazeret of the Germans, and the feldspitaler of 
the Austrians 

Ambrose Pare, who in the seventeenth century 
taught the new doctrine that gunshot wounds 
were neither poisons nor burns, and who laid 
dowm what may he considered in this day ra- 
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tional rules for the tieatment of wounds, made 
the first effort to establish a mobile field hospi- 
tal, which first achieved fame in the battle of 
Dettigen in 1743, when the wounded of the 
French army were si stematically evacuated by 
the Mam and the Rhine into Alsace ^ Larrey, 
in Napoleon's Italian campaign 111 1797, organ- 
ized the first of flying hospitals, consisting of 
1 staff surgeon, 2 assistant and 12 undersur- 
geons, 2 administration oflieeis, 3 noncommis- 
sioned officers, 1 carrier of dressing materials, 
and 12 sick attendants, all mounted, 6 noncom- 
missioned officers, 1 mechanic, and 25 sick at- 
tendants on foot The transportation consisted 
of 4 heavy wagons, 4 light four-horse ambulance 
wagons for four recumbent patients, 8 drawn 
by two horses for two recumbent patients, and 
pack animals for mountain service 

This was the parent of the organized mobile 
units of all armies, and except for a few nu- 
merical differences and a somevi^hat scant equip- 
ment it might be taken as a combined field 
hospital and ambulance of the United States 
army to-day, 

Frederick the Great in 1744 imported from 
France barber -surgeons to act as operators and 
instructors in his own army, but he thought 
they weie so expensive that he sent them back 
after 28 years Goereke (1750-1822) was to 
the German medical service what Larrey and 
Percy were to the French, and he organized the 
first German field hospitals, although they failed 
in mobility Sometime later, and after the 
battle of Jena (1806), there were 18,000 Ger- 
mans wounded with no field hospital to care for 
them, hut in 1809 an efficient mobile hospital 
service w^as oiganized which ever since has been 
consistently improved With the 20,000 Prus- 
sian troops forming part of Napoleon's Grand 
Army in 1812, there were three flying hospitals 
of 260 beds each and an evacuation hospital of 
1800 beds, which is a proportion of sanitary 
troops comparing favoiably with those accom- 
panying a division of the United States aimy 
of a strength of about 20,000 As an example 
of sanitary progress, it may be noted that in 
the German army the carrying of first-aid 
packets was made universal throughout the 
army in 1869 

In the United States army the attempts at 
organization of field mobile units have been 
fitful and with varying success With all the 
experience of the past centuries m the organiza- 
tion of field sanitary units the Federal army at 
the beginning of the Cml War had no field 
medical service, except the regimental aid Sur- 
geon Jonathan Letterman of the regular army, 
who became medical director of the Army of 
the Potomac in 1862, first organized field hospi- 
tals and ambulance companies, after the surgeon- 
general had protested against the neglect of 
wounded due to the utter lack of field sanitary 
units, and General Haileek had disapproved the 
plan of organization An effective and efficient 
organization was then established, but the 
United States army was again as wholly lacking 
in 1898 Mobile field sanitary units were next 
provided as a pait of the organization of the 
army by an Act of Congress in 1903, and since 
that time efficient units have been provided 

The mobile medical units of the United States 
army may be taken as an illustration, as they 
are adopted from the medical services of the 
Germans and French 

1. Begimmfal mfirmary, one to each regi- 


ment, made up of the regimental sanitary de- 
tachment of 4 medical officers and 24 Hospital 
Corps men, with special equipment carried by 
1 wmgon and 1 pack mule, furnishes the fiist aid 
in battle 

2 Field hospital, three to each division 
(about 20,000 men), provides 200 beds and re- 
ceives the casualties at the regimental aid sta- 
tions The personnel is 5 medical officers ( 1 
major commanding), 9 noncommissioned officers, 
and 48 piivates The equipment, including tent- 
age and 3 days* rations and forage, weighs 20,000 
pounds and is hauled in 8 four-horse wagons 

3 Amhulance company, three to each division, 
provides the litter bearers, woiks in conjunction 
with a field hospital, and transports the casual- 
ties from the legimental aid when possible and 
from the diessmg stations to the field hospital 
There are 12 four-horse ambulances, 3 four- 
horse w agons, and 4 pack mules The personnel 
is 5 medical officeis (captain commanding), 
9 noncommissioned officers, and 70 privates 

4 Tiansport column, two to each division, 
evacuates wounded from field hospitals to evacu- 
ation hospitals It consists of 4 medical offi- 
cers, 20 noncommissioned officers, and 64 pii- 
vates The ambulances and equipment are the 
same as for an ambulance company, except the 
pack mules Supply wagons returning to the 
rear are also used wrhen necessary 

5 Evacuation hospitals, two to each division, 
are movable but not mobile, and are located in- 
definitely along lines of communication and re- 
ceive the wounded from field hospitals, which 
latter must be free to move with the division 
The capacity is 300-400 beds, with 14 medical 
officers (lieutenant colonel commanding), 24 
noncommissioned officers, and 130 privates 

6 Base hospitals, one to each division, pro- 
vide 500 beds, with an organization somewhat 
laiger than that of the evacuation hospital No 
transportation is provided, and, while sufficient 
tentage is furnished, it is expected that perma- 
nent buildings wall be occupied whenever they 
are available 

The combined service of these units provides 
for the patient's care and transport from where 
he falls in battle to the base* of operations, 
whence he is conveyed to home territory — ^to a 
general military or a civil institution 

Hospital ships are not provided for in the 
United States army, except that their personnel, 
uses, and method of operation are mentioned 
m the Medical Department regulations No 
ariangements are made for the purchase or 
conveision of a merchant vessel to a hospital 
ship, and the matter of supply and equipment 
mnst be left until the emergency arises which 
requiies a hospital ship In other countries 
hospital ships are specially constructed, and, 
if not actually in service as such, they are 
operated as merchant vessels under subsidy, 
with their equipment and supplies in some port 
to which the ship at any time can be ordered, 
to be placed in commission as a hospital ship 
See Hospital Ship 

Hospital trains have not been organized m 
the United States army, although sets of ap- 
paratus are in storage by which empty cars 
can be equipped to suspend 500 field litters, 
which will be used as beds Foreign armies 
have developed this unit m great detail, and 
the French army may be taken as an example of 
the most efficient organization These are of 
three classes* (1) permanent hospital trains j 
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(2) 'improii’^ed Tiospiial tiains (3) tmprottsed 
hospital tiains fot cat lying patients in oidinary 
passenger tars Foi the permanent hospital 
trams two great railroad systems of France 
have cars of special construction, in regular 
service, for which is provided special equipment 
to be put in place when the ears are taken into 
hospital service The material is held in mobil- 
ization stores and is sent to the railroad com- 
pany within five days of the date of the requisi- 
tion order, and the railroad authorities are 
responsible for completing the preparation of 
the tram 15 dajs after receipt of requisition 
Each train consists of 16 cars for 8 patients 
each, 1 car foi ofiieeis, 1 car for ward orderlies, 
1 for kitchen, 1 for pantry, 1 for operating 
room, dispensary, and linen, 1 for provisions, 
and 1 for soiled linen and fuel, total, 23 cars 
Foul spare cars mu^t be kept in reseive in the 
Pans depot foi replacement The personnel of 
this train is 2 medical ofliceis, 1 pharmacist, 
1 quaitei master, 1 military clerk, and 27 non- 
commissioned officers and men 

Impiovised hospital trains, to carrv 306 re- 
cumbent patients, are made up of freight cars 
fitted wuth special appaiatus for suspending 
litters, and the preparation of one of these 
trains is earned out according to a carefully 
timed plan in seven hours 

In general, it may be said that the efficiency 
of ail imits organized for the succor of wounded 
and sick m time of wai is based on the same 
principles that are involved in the efficiency of 
ail combat units, viz , the assembling of proper 
equipment, the distiibution of necessary sup- 
plies, and the training of sufficient personnel in 
times of peace See Hygiene, Military Hygiene* 

Bibliography Burdett, The Hospitals and 
Asylums of the World (London, 1893) , C 
Toilet, Les Edifices hospitallers depuis leur on- 
gine jusqud nos jours {Pans, 1892) , H 0 Bur- 
dett Hospitals and Asiflums of the World (Lon- 
don, 1893 and including annual supplement) ; 
J S Billings, Pimctples of Ventilation, Heat- 
ing, and their Practical Application (Hew York, 
1893) , E F, Stevens and others. Modern* Hospi- 
tals (lb, 1912), H M Biggs, Gom^nents on 
Some Plans of Hospital Construction (ib, 
1912) 3 W M Cole, Cost Accounting for Insti- 
tutions (lb, 1913) , Hornsby and Schmidt, Mod- 
ern Hospital (Philadelphia, 1913) See Nurses, 
Training of 

HOSPITAL COBPS, United States In 
the United States recruits are enlisted for the 
Hospital Corps and permanently attached to the 
Medical Department, and in time of war per- 
form the necessary field hospital and ambulance 
service under such officers of the Medical De- 
partment and assistants as may be detailed for 
that duty* They are not required to perform 
any military duties other than those pertaining 
to their corps, receiving instruction in such 
drills, both foot and mounted, as are necessary 
for their efficiency Their field equipment is 
like that of other enlisted men (except that 
they have no arms or ammunition), with the 
addition of a large Hospital Corps knife, and 
an emergency medical pouch or case* Arms are 
issued only by the authority of the commanding 
officer when it is probable that rights under the 
Geneva Convention will not be recognized At 
every permanent military post there is at least 
one noncommissioned officer of the Hospital 
Corps and an additional one for every addi- 
tional four privates of the corps* Special in- 


structions in the duties of littei bearer and the 
methods of rendeiing first aid to the sick and 
wounded are given to all enlisted men of the 
signal corps and of the line of tlie army by 
their company officeis, for at least 12 hours in 
each calendar year, post surgeons undoi the 
direction of post conunandeis being responsible 
for the professional instruction of the company 
officers 

In field service troops are accompanied by de- 
tachments of the Hospital Corps, each medical 
officer on the march being attended by a 
mounted private of the Hospital Corps For 
the regulations of the sanitary sertice in the 
field, includmg the use of the first-aid packet, 
regimental aid station, di essmg stations, am- 
bulance companies, field hospital companies, 
evacuation points, station for the slightly 
w’ounded, the sanitarv tram, etc , consult Field 
Set vice Pequlattons, United States Army (Wash- 
ington, 1914) 

HOSC?ITALEBS (OF hospitaher, from ML. 
hospitalarius, from kospitale, hospital, inn from 
Lat hospitahs, lelating to a guest, from hospes, 
guest) Charitable brotherhoods, founded at 
various times and in difierent countries, for 
the care of the sick in hospitals The vow to 
devote one’s self to this work of mercy is usually 
supei added to the oidmarv vows of poverty, 
chastitv, and obedience, commanded by St Au- 
gustine One of the earliest recorded instances 
of such a brotherhood is the Order of the Ma- 
donna della Scala m Italv in the ninth century 
The Knights of St John of Jerusalem (qv ), as 
also the Teutonic Knights (qv ), were orig- 
inally Hospitalers There are many other local 
institutes or cougregations havung various 
names and living under various rules The 
sisterhoods are now much commoner than the 
brotherhoods, over 100 are knowm to be in 
existence 

HOSPITAL SHIP A ship designed to take 
care of the sick and wounded either as a float- 
ing hospital or as a transpoit hospital The 
second Geneva Convention in 1868 provided that 
hospital ships, merchantmen (le, unarmed 
ships not used for any military or naval pur- 
pose) , having wounded on board, and boats pick- 
ing up wounded or wrecked men, shall be neu- 
tral They are required to fly the Bed Cross 
flag, and their men must wear the Bed Cross 
armlet Government hospital ships are required 
to be painted white with a bioad longitudinal 
green stripe on each side extending from bow 
to stern, hospital ships belonging to aid socie- 
ties to be similarly painted, but the stripe is 
to be red. Both varieties of ships must fly the 
Bed Cl OSS flag as well as their national ensign, 
and no arms of any sort are to be allowed on 
board. Any evidence amounting to presumption 
that the enemy is violating the rules of the 
convention and using the ships for improper 
purposes constitutes sufficient ground for refus- 
ing the further granting of immunity until the 
contrary is proved The hospital ship Solace 
of the United States navy accompanies the 
fleet even in times of peace to take care of the 
serious cases of illness or injury See Hospitai, 
Hospttal Ships* 

HOSPITAL STXNDAY In the United 
States, the last Sunday of December, m Eng- 
land, the Sunday nearest June 15, on which days 
the collections in the churches are devoted to 
the support of hospitals The custom has been 
generally adopted since 1873. 
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HOSPITAL TRAIHS See Hospital 

HOS'^PODAB (Uppei Soibian, master, loid) 
A title foimeily given to the goveinoib of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia Hospodar {gospodar, gos- 
pod, go&padtn, m the various Slav languages) 
means simply ‘master ’ The hospodar held his 
power at the pleasuie of the Sultan, who made 
a practice of farming out the office* to the high- 
est bidder The incumbent held his office for 
a short peiiod or else secuied reappointment 
bj lepeated gifts The Lithuanian princes w^eie 
likewise called huspodats, and the Polish kings, 
down to the time of Sobieski, assumed that title 
111 their diplomatic negotiations with Russia 
Qosiidar (ruler, monaich) is even now one of 
the titles of the Emperoi of Russia In Little 
Russia hospodar is the title for the head of a 
family 

HOSS, Elijah Embbee ) An 

American Methodist Episcopal bishop and edu- 
cate!, born m Washington Co, Tenn He grad- 
uated from Emory and Heniy College (Vir- 
ginia) in 1860 and entered the ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South in 1870 He 
was president and profes&oi in Maitha Wash- 
ington College fiom 1876 to 1881, vice presi- 
dent and president of liis alma mater (1881- 
85), for five years piofessoi of ecclesiastical 
history m Vanderbilt Unuersity, and from 1890 
to 1902 editor of the Christian Advocate, pub- 
lished at NaahviUe, Tenn In 1902 he was 
elected Bishop of his church 

HOST A term used in pathology, especially 
plant pathology, to designate the living plant 
or animal upon which a parasite is living For 
example, m the case of wheat rust the wheat 
IS the host and the rust is the parasite In 
the ease of disease following the attack of a 
parasite it is the host that is diseased, while 
the parasite induces the disease. 

HOST See Lord^s Supper 

HOS^TAGB (OF hostage, ostage, Fr otage. 
It ostaggio, from Lat ohstdatus, state of being 
a hostage, from obses, OLat. opses, hostage, 
from ohsidere, to lemam, from oh, at -f* sidete, 
to ait, influenced m popular etymology by Lat 
hostis), A person or thing given in pledge for 
the performance of conditions When a town 
capitulates, victors and vanquished usually give 
into the custody, one of the othei, several offi- 
cers, as pledges that each party will duly carry 
out the terms stipulated When the terms aie 
fulfilled, the hostages are exchanged, but if 
the terms be evaded, the opposite side holds the 
right to put to death or otherwise punish the 
hostages m its possession 

HOSTEL. See Hall 

HOSTILITY, Acts or See Acts op Hos- 

TILITy 

HOSTIL'^IXTS, Tullus A semilegendary 
king of Rome, grandson of Hostus Hostilius, the 
champion of Rome in the first war with the 
Sabines, he succeeded Huma Pompilius on the 
throne of Rome ( 670 B c , according to the com- 
mon chronology) Consult Livy, 1 , 22-31 

HOS'TnTS. A Roman epic poet of the second 
century b c , author of metrical annals after the 
maimer of Ennius ( q.v ) , and Bellum Sistnoum, 
in 7 books, a poem on the Istiian War of 129 
BO, in which the consul Gams Sempronius 
Tuditanus was victorious Fragments of the 
latter work, quoted by Maerobius {BaturnaUa, 
VI, 3 5, VI, 5. 8) and Servius {Ad Mn, xn, 121), 
are prmted m Baehrens, J^ragmenta Foetarum 
jRomanonm (1886) Some authorities think he 


IS the doctus niiis alluded to by Piopeitius (iii 
20 8) , some ancient authorities declare that 
the leal name of Cvnthia, the mistress of Pro- 
pel tius (qv J, was Hostia 
HOSTBITP, hos'tiup, Jens Christian (1818- 
92) A Danish poet and diamatist, born at Co- 
penhagen His first comedy, 0-yenhoeme (The 
Neighbors, 1843, published in 1847), was acted 
by bis fellow students befoie he left the uni- 
veisity It was plajed afterward at the Royal 
Theatie and remains a favoiite piece Among 
his other plays, composed under the pseudonym 
of Kiistiup, are Inttigenie (1848), En Bpurv 
^ Ttanedands (1846), Eientyr paa Eod7eisen 
(1850), Boldateiloje} (1849), En Nat mellem 
Fjcldene (1852, music by Emil Hartmann), 
Mester og Lmhng (1852) Fiom 1855, when he 
took or dels, to 1881, he had chaige of a parish 
His Follelige Fofediag (Popular Lectures) ap- 
peared m 1882 A volume of his poems, Battge 
og Digte, appeared in 1884, and his drama, Eva, 
m L8S1 Alter this he wrote little but what 
vas demanded by his paiochial woik The last 
yeaia of his life were spent at Copenhagen His 
popularity is largely due to the national chaiac- 
ter of his many plays, his Immoi without vul- 
garity, and the vivacity of his dialogue His 
poems weie published in six volumes (1852-56) 
and a fifth edition of his comedies in 1888-89 
Consult Ins Ei^ndr mgei fra mm Ba^ndom og 
Ungdom (Copenhagen, 1891) and Benme Livs- 
eyinditnger (ib, 1893), and Klint, Jens Ghris- 
Uan Sostmp (ib, 1893) 

HOT-AIB EHGIHE An engine in which 
the pressure acting on the piston is produced by 
mci easing the temperature of air through the 
application to it of heat by transfer through a 
separating metal wall This definition distin- 
guishes the hot-an engine fiom the compressed- 
air engine (see CoiiPRESSED-AiB Engine) on 
one hand and the inteinal-combustion engine 
(see Gas Engine and Internal-Combustion 
Engine) on the other hand The action of hot- 
air engines, like that of all other heat engines, 
eonsisfi* in admitting the air at a high tempera- 
ture and pressure and by allowing it to perform 
work on the piston reducing its pressure and 
temperature, after which it is either exhausted 
into the atmosphere and a fresh supply is intro- 
duced or else it is cooled and again heated for 
a repetition of the foimer process In their 
principal working parts hot-air engines are very 
similar to ordinary steam engines The heated 
air is introduced into a cylinder in which woiks 
a tightly fitted piston, which is thus compelled 
to move up and down and transfer its motion 
to a revolving shaft by means of piston and 
connecting rods and the other usual mechanisms 
of steam engines (See Steam Engine ) Hot- 
air engines are of seveial types, which may be 
described and explained as follows Closed-cycle 
engines are those which operate continuously 
with the same mass or weight of air, only taking 
in a fresh charge to replace leakage 01 to in- 
crease the mass in use Open-cycle engines are 
those m which at each stroke a new charge is 
drawn in from the atmosplieie and after being 
heated and expanded is exhausted again into 
the atmosphere Regenerative and nonregenera- 
tive engines are those which respectively use or 
do not Use a regenerator to absorb the heat of 
the exhaust air and to restore it to the incom- 
ing cooler air Finally, closed-cycle engines may 
be divided into two subclasses, which differ by 
having the temperature change take place in 
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the air at constant pressure or at constant 
volume. Each of these types is identified with 
the name of some designer or engineer. Hot-air 
engines have been designed in great numbers, 
but the limited extent to which they have been 



used makes most of them but little more than 
names. 

The hot-air engine, as defined at the beginning 
of this article, seems to have been invented by 
the Rev. Robert Stirling, an Englishman, in 
1816. His first successful engine was built in 
1827, and one afterward was used in a foundry 
in Dundee, Scotland, developing 20-brake horse 
power on the consumption of 50 pounds of eoal 
per hour. In this engine, shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 1, the same volume of air was 
alternately heated and cooled, producing a va- 
riation of pressure which actuated a working 
piston. The heating and cooling were effected 
by changing the air by means of a plunger, Z?, 
from end to end of a cylinder, A, one end of 
which was kept hot by a fire and the other cool 
by a coil of water pipe, G. On its way from 
end to end the air passed through a passage 
partly filled with thin plates of metal, E, which 
alternately absorbed the heat from the air and 
gave it back on the return. This was the first 
application of the economizer or regenerator, 
and its invention is said to be due to James 
Stirling, a civil engineer. This engine failed 
through the ^giving out of the heafos, which 
required to he kept red-hot. In 1844 Franchot, 
a Frenchman, patented an arrangement of the 
Stirling engine with large and efficient heating 
and cooling surfaces. Further attempts at im- 
provement were made by Rankine and Rapier, 
and by Professor Jenkin in England, and also 
by Lauberau in France. The Stirling engine 
belongs to the type of hot-air engines with 
temperature changes at constant volumes. An- 
other hot-air engine which has much the same 
classic and historical interest as the Stirling 
engine is that invented by John Ericsson (q.v.) . 
The engines of Ericsson differed from the Stir- 
ling engine in that they drew their supply of air 
Vob. XI.~S3 


from the atmosphere at each stroke, heated it, 
allowed it to expand while doing work, then 
exhausted it again into the external air; they 
belonged to the type of liot-air engine with 
temperature clianges at constant pressure. The 
first engine was installed in the ship Ericsson 
in 1852; but the idea dates from 1833, and it 
enjoys the distinction of having been built on 
the largest scale and of having made the most 
noted failure of ail hot-air engines. To Erics- 
son is to be credited also the term ‘‘caloric 
engine,” which he applied as a sort of trade 
name to his invention. Briefly^ described, Erics- 
son’s first engine was designed for a 2200-ton 
seagoing ship ; it was intended for 600 horse 
power, but actually ran at about 300 horse 
power. There were four cylinders, each 14 feet 
in diameter and having 6- foot stroke, and the 
engine ran at nine revolutions per minute. As 
stated above, the engine proved a failure after 
several attempts had been made to remedy its 
faults. First the 14 -foot cylinders were removed 
and replaced by others, which also failed; and 
finally the engine was replaced entirely by a 
steam engine. Afterward Ericsson made an- 
other attempt to drive a ship by an air engine. 
The Primera was built and fitted with horizon- 
tal engines drawing tlieir supply from and ex- 
hausting into an artificial atmosphere of high 
pressm'e. As in the former attempt, however, 
the heating surface proved inadequate, and the 
available pressure was too small to give much 
power, so that again steam was substituted 
after a short trial. Economizers were employed 
with both of his large engines, but in the small 
engines, to the design of which Ericsson turned 
his attention after the failure of his large 
motors, the economizer was abandoned. Erics- 
son’s first design for a small motor was brought 



out in 1860, and in 1880 the latest form for 
pumping purposes was produced. Fig. 2 shows 
this type of engine. The fire of eoal or gas is 
below the cylinder d, which is water-jacketed 
at the upper end, 3 :^ 0 , In tank pumping en- 
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gines the pumped water circulateb tliiougli the 
water jacket At A is the hollow dibiilaeiiig 
piston^ and B is the woiking piston piopei The 
displacer is coupled to the hell crank h, and so 
to the crank e to which the beam a i^^ linked 
directly by g These engines do not use less, 
fuel than steam engines of similar size, but as 
they require no water or licensed engmeei, thev 
have come into eonsideiable use 

The Stirling engine and the Eiictsson engine 
betiveen themselves embodied all the character- 
istic featuies of the several tipes of hot-air 
engines dehned above The Eiicsson engine is 
an open-cjcle, noni egenei ating engine, with 
temperature changes at constant pressuie, the 
Stirling engine was a closed-cycle, legeneratmg 
engine, with temperature changes at constant 
volume The hot-air engines produced by otliei 
inventors of this kind of prime motor have 
resembled sometimes the Ericsson engine and 
sometimes the Stirling engine, but have had the 
details of operation worked out in different 
w’ays Two of these only need be mentioned foi 
the pill pose of illu-.ti ation The Wilcox engine, 
of which large niimbeis were made about 1860 
to 1865, was, like the Ericsson ship engine, an 
open-cycle, regenerative engine, with tempeia- 
ture changes at constant piessuie Its distinc- 
tive characteiistic was a peculiar supply cylin- 
der fitted with a piston operated from the mam 
shaft Tina supply cvlmder took in the atmos- 
pheric air and passed it through the regenerator 
to the opei ating cylinder, wdiere it i\as heated 
and expanded to perform its woik, aftei w'hieli 
it was exhausted through the legenerator into 
the external an The Merrill engine, one of 
which of 10 hoise power w^as used for some 
years previous to 1885 to run a factoiy at 
Winchendon, Mass , worked on the same prin- 
ciple as the Stirling engine , i e , it used the 
same volume of air over and o\er It had two 
working cylinders, each of 'which was double- 
acting (see vSteam Engine), and tw^o reverser 
plungers, which effected the transfer of the air 
between the heating and cooling devices 

Mention wms made at the beginning of this 
article of hot-air engines employing previously 
compressed air. These are commonly known a's 
compression engines In them a constant quan- 
tity of air IS constantly changed in volume, 
being compressed while cold and expanded while 
hot There are usually two cylinders — one cold 
and kept cold by a water jacket or other means, 
and the other hot and kept heated by external 
means The piston in the hot cylinder is gen- 
erally timed from one-sixth to one-quarter revo- 
lution in advance of that in the cold cylinder, 
whereby the air is first changed into the cold 
cylinder, sometimes thiough a regeneiator, then 
compressed therein, then changed to the hot cyl- 
inder back through the regenerator, taking up 
again the stored heat, and finally expanded in 
the hot cylinder The first engine of this kind 
seems to have been invented by Charles Louis 
Felix Franchot, a Frenchman, in 1853, and it is 
deserving of brief mention for the clear manner 
in which it illustiates the 'working principle 
Hot and cold cylinders of different aieas were 
placed side by side, as shown by Fig 3, with 
their pistons connected to cranks 135® apait 
The bottom of the cold cylinder, A, was con- 
nected to the top of the hot cylinder, and vice 
versa through heating and cooling chambers, 
0 and H, containing Stirling regenerators The 
arrangement of the pistons was such that the 


au was coBipiesbcd in the cnol cylindei , passed 
thiough the legeiieiatoi into the hot cylinder, 
wheie it was expanded, then tiansf erred to the 
cold cylinder thiough the cooling chamber, and 



the cycle lepeated From foui to six cylinders, 
each "double-acting, -were proposed to be com- 
bined in a series A model of one of these en- 
gines was exhibited at the Pans Exposition of 
1855 This same piinciple 'was embodied m an 
engine patented by the famous engineer Sir 
William Siemens in 1860, but he neglected to 



put it into practical use The Siemens engine 
employed four cylinders, each hot at one end 
and cold at the other, all connected to one shaft, 
and so arranged that the hot end of one com- 
municated through a regenerator with the cold 
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end of the nevt The heat m supplied by hot 
pioductb uf combustion fiom piodiicer gas 111 a 
chambei connected \\itli the hot ends of the 
eyhndeis, while the opposite ends were htted 
with lefiigeratmg de\ices One of the latest 
forms of compression engines is the Kidei, shown 
by Fig 4 In this sectional \iew < is the cold 
cylinder oi compiession eiliiidei, Minoimded 1)\ 
the ivatei jacket, and D is tlie hot c\lmdei 
The coinpiestecd an fiom the cold cjhndei 1 ^ 
changed through the regeneiator, li, to the hot 
olinder, wheie it is expanded b} the heat fiom 
the grate underneath the cyhndei 

Hot-air inteinal-conihustion engines, 01 , moie 
properly, hot-air pioduets of combustion en- 
gines, operate h\ foicmg atnio'^phei ic air 
through a closed die, which mav be and gener- 
ally is a solid fuel tiie, and canjing the an and 
gases of combustion to the engine e;ylindei An 
histone form of such an engineb is shown hy 
Fig 5 The furnace W’as placed m a chambei 



strong enough to withstand the pressure The 
compressing pump B forced air below the ash 
pit up through the fire, where it was expanded 
by heat and by combustion with carbon Being 
admitted to the working cylinder against the 
piston, it was exhausted into the chimney The 
furnace had to be charged with fresh fuel 
through a combination of double doois, D, work- 
ing on the principle of an air lock A hot-air 
product of combustion engine was described by 
Sir George Cayley, an Englishman, in 1807 and 
1825, and again in 1837 this inventor patented 
a modification of the same design and bnilt sev- 
eral engines, none of which gave any marked 
success In 1821 Dr Neil Arnott (qv), the 
celebrated scientist, took up the same id^ea and 
patented a form of engine in which, to avoid 
the abrading action of the ashes on metal pis- 
tons and cylinders, he used oil pistons Follow- 
ing Cayley and Arnott, a number of inventors 
worked on the idea, among them being the 
Americans Stephen Wilcox, S H Roper, and 
Philander Shaw, each of whom built and sold a 
number of engines Broadly speaking, the diffi- 
culties of operating these engines were so great 
that they recorded a general failure These diffi- 
culties were caused by flue dust and the grit in 
the cylinders, the rapid destruction of the work- 
ing surfaces and valves by the intense heat, and 
the practical impossibility of lubrication They 
were also more bulky than other types of hot-air 
engines m propoition to the power developed 


The posbibilitu h of tht hut aii fiigiiie as a 
competitor of the tetuam eiigiiu' ha\e been otten 
urged, but so far it leaclicd any piac- 

tiLal oueeeas whiih wan anted much hope that 
the competition would pit we [>eriuub With the 
impiovements and piogie^^ m tin' intcinal-coiii- 
bustion motoi using cheap fuels, hot an engines 
now are mainly of lust one iiiteit=,t The two 
sides of the t|iiestion niai be taiih and concisely 
summaiized a-, follows 

The hot-aii engine m small size-r. is more eco- 
nonutal than the steam engine of the same 
capacity In huger sizes it has about the same 
economy as the economical steam engine, 

mcasiiied in coal con^-umed per horse power It 
lias the advantage of avoiding the steam boiler 
as a magazine m lesenoir of energy which may 
be libeiated by accident so suddenly as to be 
explosive It can be lun by less skilled and 
expensive labor, and no steam runner’s license 
IS demanded It is safe and odorless The ob- 
jections to the liot-aii engine aie the greater 
bulk and greatei weight foi the same power 
as compaied with the steam engine, tlie low' 
mean piessure with high initial piessuie, which 
lattei compels great strength of stiuctuie the 
deter loiatioii of heating surfaces exposed to 
high heats and consequent oxidation the diffi- 
culties of packing and lubricating at high tern- 
peratuies, the difficulty of legulation closely 
to varying resistances If there is anv dangei 
to the present supremao o± the steam engine, 
it will be in lelatively small plants that a hot- 
an engine can be a substitute, the gas or in- 
ternal-combustion engine is more to be feaied 
than the hot-air engine pioper 
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HOT-AIR TREATMENT A method of 
treatment of sprains, flatfoot, arthritis, syno- 
vitis, gout, rheumatism, nemalgia, myalgia, sci- 
atica, and chronic ulceis by means of air at a 
temperature of fiom 250*^ to 300° F It was 
introduced in 1893, largely through Mr Willet 
of St Bartholomew's Hospital, London Ad- 
justable ovens aie adapted to the joint 01 limb 
afiected and are at first brought to a tenipera- 
tuie of 150° A sense of comfort follow^s, with 
copious sweating, enormous increase of circula- 
tion, and an anodi; ne effect The heart rate in- 
creases from 10 "to 25 heats, the respiration 
from 2 to 6 bieatlis a minute, the mouth tem- 
peratme rises 2° to 5° See Bier’s HYPES^itiA. 

HOT^BED Fermenting compost or manure 
covered w ith earth, and generally sui mounted by 
a frame, for cultivating plants which require 
more than the natuial heat of the climate, but 
not so much as to render the bothonse necessary 
Tlie heat is the result of fermentation Hotbeds 
are in very geneial use fox growing plants from 
seed in spring, to be planted in the open giound 
as summer advances, and foi foicmg vegetable 
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and floTpers The mateiial mostly used is horse 
manuie, either alone or mixed with litter ^ but 
tan bark, leaves, the waste of flax, cotton, oi 
woolen factories, etc., aie sometimes substituted 
for it It IS neeessaiy that the heat of \ery 
rapid fermentation be expended before the hot- 
bed IS planted, and it is usual, on this account, 
to prepare the materials some days in advance 
of planting A hotbed is made highest at the 
back, sloping towards the south The bed ex- 
tends on all sides 12 inches oi moie beyond the 
frame, according to the temperature of the out- 
side air The fiame has a movable glass sash or 
sashes, according to its size, or is eoveied with 
cloth The thickness of the hotbed and of the 
earth upon it is accommodated to the purpose 
intended and the degiee of heat lequired When 
the heat decreases, it is for some purposes neces- 
sary to keep it up by ‘linings” of the same 
material as the liotlied, added to the sides of it 
The sashes of hotbeds must be partially re- 
moved duiing the day to permit ventilation and 
the escape of vapor. 

HOTCH^KISS, Benjamin Berkely (1S26- 
85). An American inventor, born m Watertown, 
Conn , of humble parentage He was at an early 
age employed in a gun factory, wheie he came 
into contact viith Samuel Colt (qv ) in the 
manufactuie of revolveis Duiing the Civil War 
he was engaged in the manufacture of oidnance 
m New Xoik and later invented the Hotchkiss 
magazine gun, used by the United States troops 
in the West and the United States Marine Coips 
This was folloi^ed in 1882 by the Hotchkiss ma- 
chine gun, for use in the fighting tops of war 
vessels He was also the inventor of several im- 
portant improvements in projectiles and heavy 
ordnance. His guns were in genei al use through- 
out the armies and navies of the woild until 
displaced in the more advanced nations by latei 
inventions His death occurred in Pans, where 
in 1870 he established a gun factory, a brancli of 
which he was oiganizing in England at the time 
of his death See Machiite Gun, Eapid-Eiee 
Gun 

HOTCHKISS aXJNT. See Machine Gun, 
Kapid-Fibb Gun, Ordnance 

HOTCH'TOT (OF hoohepot, from OHuteh 
huUpot^ chopped beef or mutton boiled in a pot, 
from hutsen, Tiotaen, to shake + pott, 

from Ir pota, puite, Welsh pot, Bret pdd, pot, 
connected with Lat potare, Skt pd, to drink, Gk 
iroroy, potos, drunk). In law, the mixing and 
blending together of advancements made to chil- 
dren duiing a parents life and of property left 
at his death, in order that the whole may be 
equally divided among all the children Accord- 
mg to Blaekstone the doctrine came mto Eng- 
lish jurisprudence from the law of the Lombards, 
but the term is explained by him in the lan- 
guage of Littleton, as follows ‘H^otchpot is in 
English a pudding, for in a pudding is not com- 
monly put one thing alone, but one thing with 
other things together.” By this housewifely 
metaphor, adds Blaekstone, our ancestors meant 
to mform us that the lands which had been 
given to one oi more daughters in frank mar- 
riage, as well as the lands descending to them 
in fee simple, should be mixed and blended to- 
gether and then divided among all the daughters 
After estates in frank marriage fell into disuse, 
the principle of the law of hotchpot was revived 
and applied by the Statute of Distributions (22 
and 23 Cai;. II, c. 10) The provisions of tins 
statute have been reenacted by the legislatures 


of the United States with some shades of 
ence and on the basis of the lules as to hotch- 
pot tliioughout the countiy The gieat ob^ject of 
these lilies is to pioduce equality among the chil- 
dren of a deceased peison Piopeity which has 
been turned over to a child as an advancement, 
instead of a pure gift, is to be bi ought into 
hotchpot as a condition of his taking a child^s 
shaie in the parent’s estate It is not ncceasaiy 
that he actually bring and suiiendei the veiy 
chattel 01 otliei foim of piopeity advanced to 
him It IS enough that its fan value be allowed 
for In aiming at this \alue its woith is to be 
estimated at the death of the parent Accord- 
ingly, wheie a sla\e boy, 12 years old, was given 
to a child as an advancement, the child was 
charged with the fair value of the slave at the 
fathei’s death, not at the date of the gift, nor 
yet at the time of the disti ibiition of the estate, 
which did not occur till a much latei date On 
the othei hand, the profits of an advancement 
between the date of the gift and the death of 
the donoi, or the enhanced value due to impiove- 
ments, need not be accounted foi Consult the 
Coinmentones of Blaekstone and Kent See 
Advancement 

HOT CEOSS-BITN See Cross-Bun 

HOTEL (Fr hdtel, OF hostel, from ML Tios- 
pitale, large house, palace, inn) The origin of 
the modem hotel, especially in the United States, 
dates fiom the intioduction of the railroad Its 
advent transfoimed the small road house, which 
was planned for occasional guests, into the more 
pretentious hotel Again, about 1888, came an- 
other 1 evolution in hotel building, and the 
modern fiieproof stiuctures began to replace 
their poorly planned prototypes Still latei, 
the idea of specialization, i e , of providing par- 
ticularly for a certain class in the community, 
began to gain giound The concentration of 
wealth, commeice, and mdustiy in large cities 
atti acted to them numeious peisons for whose 
permanent oi tiansient accommodation there 
were lequired comfort and luxury independent 
of a permanent domicile In the United States 
there aie four general kinds of hotels (1) 
those which aie run on the Ameiican plan, (2) 
those using the Euiopean plan, (3) those com- 
bining both systems, (4) the so-called apart- 
ment hotel, wlieie suites of rooms, furnished or 
unfurnished, are rented for more or less ex- 
tended occupancy, while a lestaurant is main- 
tained in the house primarily for the benefit of 
the guests The European plan, on which prac- 
tically all the gieat hotels of Euiope are run, 
consists in paying a certain daily rate for a 
room and then paying separately for whatever 
food IS ordeied By the American plan the 
guest pays a certain amount a day for both 
room and meals With changes in life and 
habits the American plan is encountered less 
frequently, especially in the hotels of large cities, 
where a charge is made foi rooms and meals 
are usually d la ca? te, the guest paying for what 
he orders Tlie difference between an American 
hotel which is run on the European plan and 
the continental hotel is that in the foimer the 
various minor items, such as light and seivice, 
are included in the pi ice of the room, while on 
the Continent these items are often charged for 
separately, though this custom is not as pieva- 
lent as formerly One of the most chaiactenstie 
establishments of Europe is the village road 
house, or inn, which is found throughout the 
Continent, but especially in France, Germany, 
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and An^tiia It as a lule, marked In sim- 
plicity and comfort and is pi ef cried by many to 
the moie elaborate hotel Indeed, the small 
hotel in Euiope is a model of its kind, and its 
cnisme is generally supeiior to that of second- 
class hotels in the United States, though gieat 
improvement is to be noted m recent yeais, and 
extensive tonring in motoi cars has brought 
about bettei conditions of accommodations Tlie 
large fiist-class hotels of the United States are 
to-day unexcelled for eomfoit, luxuiy, conven- 
ience, and service Both in Euiope and America 
changes have been wrought m lecent yeais thiough 
the operation of hotels by laiae toipoiations or 
syndicates, ’which control la’ige hostelries in 
diffeient cities Sometimes tiie^sO mav be opei- 
ated as a chain of hotels undei a single manage- 
ment, as by a laige lailway system, -with pur- 
chasing and commissary depaitments available 
or there may be but two or thiee hotels where 
the same customs, tiaditions, and conditions are 
maintained Such high organization of the busi- 
ness has led to huge investments in enoimous 
buildings, wheie e\oiy con^'enience and luxury is 
pio\ided foi the gaests and where facilities "are 
employed to attiact to its restaurants, banquet 
rooms, tea looms, music loom, etc , other patrons, 
so that the greatest return will be secured on 
a veiy large investment The follovMng descrip- 
tion applies ito the modem hotel 

By far the gi eater part of the space in a 
modem hotel usually is occupied with private 
rooms for guests, but the central featuie of the 
design of a modem hotel is the gieat otlice and 
lobby, or chain of connected halls and coiiidors, 
which form the common place for amval and 
departure and for meeting people fiom both 
without and within the building A large and 
generally imposing entianee and vestibule lead 
to the o&ee or lobby, which fiequently occupies 
an inclosed cential court, two or thiee stones m 
height, while sometimes there aie several such en- 
tianees The lobby generally contains not only 
the public office of the hotel, often with separate 
desks for its room clerks, cashiei, mail clerks, 
and information cleiks, but also news and cigar 
stands, a telegraph office, and telephone booths, 
or, if these aie not m, they aie adjacent to and 
connect with the lobby Theatre and other 
amusement tickets may be secured, baggage 
checked, cabs ordered, floAveis and small ai tides 
purchased, and high-grade shops are usually 
near by Reading, wilting, and smoking rooms 
also adjoin the lobby, and there may be parlors 
or reception rooms near at hand, wnth tea and 
palm rooms ai ranged foi music The hotel par- 
lois aie moie geneially on an upper floor, com- 
monly on the second. Both public and private 
parlors are usually provided Another marked 
feature of a hotel is its dining 100m Here the 
object is to get a laige, unobstructed floor space, 
with plenty of natural light, where possible, and 
at the same time to haie the 100m only second 
in geneial accessibility to the lobby 01 office 
Smaller public dimng rooms, frequently called 
breakfast rooms, aie generally piovided, and 
also a gentlemen’s cafe and ^ill room, while 
roof or other outdooi dining or tea rooms aie 
provided for the smnmei months, besides which 
there are piivate dining looms in propoition to 
the size and general charaater of the hotel A 
conspicuous feature of Ameiiean hotels is the 
bai, which is likely to be near, if not connected 
with, the cafe, and in the larger hotels several 
of these may be provided. The bar is often on 


the office floor, but wbeie this floor is well above 
tbe street level the bai and cafe, together wath 
haiber sliop, lavatories, and peihaps"^ the public 
baths, aie on the ground tlooi or in the base- 
ment The hotel kitchen must be either neai or 
in speedy communication with tlie dining room 
It may "be on a different floor if dumb-waiters 
are provided Where theie are numeious dining 
rooms, public and piivate, seveial kitchens are 
a piactical necessity 

Spacious stairways alnio«it im^ariahly lead 
from the offit e or lobliv to the parlor or dining 
room, althnufjh the universal use of elevators has 
le«^sened. their importance, and they are apt to be 
moie for decoiativ’e eflect than foi extensiv^e use 
sav^e in an emergency An impressive feature 
of some of the flnc'st hotels is a gallery above 
and around the lobby giving access to whatever 
public rooms maj be located on the second floor 
The elevators should be conveniently aiianged 
so as to give quick access to pii\"ate dining 
rooms, balliooms, and pallors and there should 
he separate elevators foi servants and freight 
The guests’ rooms if any, on the lovv^er floors of 
laige hotels aie generally m suites (bedroom, 
pailoi, and batluoom), but similar suites may, 
of touise, be distubuted on the other floois, and 
in the newel hotels the upper floors aie often 
the most luxuiious in their arrangement and 
appointments Abov^e the second floor the build- 
ing commonlv assimies, at least in city hotels, 
the foim of a" hollow square, 01 lectangle, though 
many large hotels aie built L-shaped or with a 
senes of wings to secure a maximum number of 
outside rooms The guests* rooms are aiianged 
along conidors — ^the outer ones fronting on the 
street, the mnei ones on the court Even third 
01 fouith late hotels of the present day rarely 
offer guests a room which does not have an 
ample window opening into the outer air Fire 
escapes must be provided on each floor, and red 
lights are placed near them and at the heads of 
staircases to maik their location Besides the 
vanoiis looms, public and private, already men- 
tioned, baggage and stoiage rooms, ballrooms, 
halls for conceits, conventions, and other as- 
semblies, music rooms, and often loof gardens, 
are, some or all, found in the best hotels In- 
deed, there is piactically no end of the comforts 
and conveniences available in a large hotel Not 
only are maids and valets at the command of 
the guests, but physicians, trained nurses, and 
even an operating and hospital room are found 
in at least one hotel, v\hicli has in addition a 
niusery for the childien Specialization has 
been cairied to such an extent that, in at least 
one laige metropolitan hotel, a floor has been 
set aside foi guests whose working hours are 
such that they aie obliged to sleep during the 
day, and another floor for women The great 
revival of interest in dancing in 1913 and 1914 
attracted many persons to hotels for dinner and 
supper as well as the superior music and floors 
that were provided, such being beyond the reach 
of a private dwelling 

Mountain and seaside resorts call for various 
modiflcations in design, including many spacious 
verandas and balconies, sun parlors for winter 
use, and other features suited to the changed 
conditions of a hotel life where recreation and 
social amusements, or perhaps the seaich for 
health, are the mam objects. The constructional 
features of hotels are not sufficiently different 
in the material employed and the way m which 
it IS put together to require separate treatment. 
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Jn modem eitj hotels, ^’ihich aie foi the most 
part buildings of evtieme size and height, the 
5>aine conditions legards fliepioof constiuc- 
tion obtain as are found in the best ohice 
buildings The hie liazaid of hotels at summer 
and health resoits is attracting meieased atten- 
tion, and with added comfort gieatei safety is 
being demanded by guests and eiifoiced in- 
surance and State authontieb 

The governing principle in the design of a 
hotel should be to make it as safe, comenient, 
comfortable, and geneially attractive as posbible 
Unfortunately the oidei of these lequirements 
sometimes is re%eised, or, at least, inadequate 
attention is given to the safety of the guests 
Safety is used broadly here, to include all that 
goes to make the building structurally sound, to 
reduce dangers fiom hre, and to conduce to 
good sanitation Fireproof consti action (qv ) 
IS nois universally demanded for all hotels of 
anv si/e, and theie should be adequate hre es- 
capes, plainly maiked both by night and day, 
and hie-protection facilities The latter, at 
least in all large hotels, include apparatus in 
the way of hie pumps, stand pipes, hose, chemi- 
cal extingmsbeis, and the like, and legular dulls 
of einplojecs and tests of alainis and other ap- 
paratus and appliances A plentiful supply of 
watei IS, of course, essential. This necessity 
frequently entails an independent pumping plant, 
and often in addition flltiation, and always re- 
quiies an extensive system of piping for both 
hot and cold watei. To meet the demands for 
purity in dunking watei, it is fiequently ad- 
visable to install a hltei plant in the basement 
of the hotel, or, where possible, to sink deep 
aitesian wells Spring waters are often supplied 
at table, and travelers demand that dunking 
w^atei not only shall be safe but shall be clear 
and palatable 

Both public and pnrate baths are leqmied 
The latter should he in separate rooms with in- 
dependent air and light Private watei -closets 
geneially accompany piivate baths The public 
lavatories and water-closets, both as regaids 
spaciousness and good sanitation, may be taken 
as a fair index of the lank of most hotels. In 
general, all plumbing should be of the simplest 
possible design and should be readily accessible 
for inspection and repans In the choice of floors 
and flooi coverings, wall finish and decoiations, 
window and other hangings, it should never be 
forgotten that fiequent and thoiough cleansing 
is impel ative, and that eveiy thing that eieates 
or serves as a lodging place for dust or that 
cannot be thoroughly disinfected is a menace 
to health. With the moie general provision of 
vacuum-cleaning apparatus theie is little excuse 
for dust, and it is rarely to be found m the 
best hotels so equipped The furniture demanded 
and installed in modern hotels is of high grade, 
and the same as regards design as would be 
found m well-fitted private lesidences. Expert 
decorators aie employed not only for the adorn- 
ment but for the furnishings, and with luxuiy 
and elegance there has been a distinct gam in 
taste and homelikeness Ventilation is most im- 
poitant and, togetlier with heating, its arrange- 
ment should be inti listed to a heating and venti- 
lation engineer. In the best hotels m the colder 
sections of America the buildings are heated wuth 
steam or hot water throughout, supplemented in 
some mstaneea by open fireplaces. Automatic 
heat control is fiequently found, but this must 
be supplemented by devices that wall enable a 


guest to adjust tiie temperatuic of his looms to 
hia owTi requnements Well-equipped laundiies, 
with drying closets, aie becoming more and moie 
common e\en in smaller hotels, and special ai- 
langements aie made foi supplying piompt seiv- 
ice to transient guests Electric lights aie pio- 
vided in most hotels, and the illiunination of 
both public and piivate rooms is caiefully 
studied and planned so as to secme the maxi- 
mum effect and convenience 

TOiaterei the lank of a hotel, some means is 
piovided for making knoivn w’ants without lead- 
ing one’s loom The most common method is a 
simple push button electrically connected wuth 
an annunciator in the hotel office In some 
hotels elaboiate signal systems are provided so 
that by moving a pointer over a dial m one’s 
room any want may be made known in the office 
Snell cumbeisome devices, however, largely ha\e 
been superseded by the house telephone system, 
with a telephone in eveiy loom, which often 
tliiough the cential switchboaid can be connected 
with ordinaiy local and long-distance lines In 
laige hotels theie may be a flooi operatoi oi 
manager on each floor who receives visitois’ 
eaids thiough pneumatic tubes fiom the recep- 
tion-room flooi, supervises the chambermaids 
and bell boys of that floor, and performs similar 
duties 

The management of modem hotels piesents a 
difficult executive pioblem The number of em- 
ployees (which vanes according to the hotel, but 
which is always ovei 50 pei cent of the guests), 
the constantly shifting crowd of guests, the 
mimbeiless mechanical details, and the large 
amount of provisions and supplies which is 
necessary, all complicate the pioblein Under the 
manager, and directly responsible to him, are a 
steward and a chef. The foimei has chaige of 
the supplies and general supervision oier the 
housekeeper, storekeeper, head laundress (and 
their subordinates), and over the clerks of the 
accounting depaitment and the plumbeis, car- 
penters, and upholsteiers The chief engineer 
also is no unimpoitant individual, as he is 
charged with the oversight of the electiic-light- 
ing plant, heating and ventilation, lefiigeration, 
and elevator system, all of which consume 
large quantities" of fuel Eveiywheie in the 
modem hotel mechanical appliances are em- 
ployed For transmitting messages, as the order 
of a dinner, the telautograph may be employed, 
the occupancy of a room may be denoted in a 
special indicator, the whereabouts of a chamber- 
maid may be revealed automatically In the 
kitchen manual laboi is supplanted wherevei 
possible by automatic machinery, and tempera- 
ture legulators are used in ovens and langes, 
not to mention automatic measui mg devices, 
knife cleaneis, dishwashers, soup passers, and 
similai appliances Tlie steward generally buys 
the necessary provisions and supplies Most of 
the provisions are oidered fresh every day 
though usually the larder is stocked with a sup- 
ply sufficient for two days, while the supply of 
dry stuff on hand is sufficient foi a week The 
chef has absolute chaige of the kitchen and its 
staff, which includes special cooks in various 
departments The steward makes his purchases 
according to lists furnished him hy the chef, 
who oversees all deifails in connection with the 
cuisine A head waiter with numerous assistants 
superintends the dining rooms and arranges for 
private dinneis and suppers. For the history 
of the eaily hotel, see Iim. 
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HOT STBIHGS 


HOTEL, IN Law See Innkeeper 

HOTEL CABHAVALET, kar'aei'va^le' bee 
Mesee Carna\alet* 

HOTEL GLXJHY. See Musee Clunt 

HOTEL HE CLUHT, de klii'ne' See 

Cluny, H6tel de. 

jaOTEL DE BAMBODILLET, de tan'- 
boo'ya' See Rambouillet, Hotel de 

hStEL DBS IirVALIDES, dl zis'va'led'. 

See Invalides 

HOTEL DE VILLE, de vcl The French 
name for a town hall, applied especially by 
preeminence to the city hall of Pans This was 
originally on the left bank of the Seine, whence 
it was transferred to a position near the Clnttelet 
on the light bank in the thirteenth centmy, and 
in 1357 to the Place de la Gieie, now the Place 
de THOtel de Ville Under Francis I a new edi- 
fice was begun ( 1530 ) by the aichiteet Domenico 
da Coitona or Boccadoi ( 01 , as is contended by 
some authorities, by Pieiie Chambiges) , it was 
completed under Heniy IV, but altered and ex- 
pended under latei reigns It was totally de- 
stioyed by the Communists in 1871, with the 
lobS of 600 of then companions wrho weie unable 
to escape fiom tlie building, and was rebuilt be- 
tween 1873 and 1883 The new building, by 
Ballu and D4perthes, is a fine Renaissance 
structure, with an imposing faqade enriched wuth. 
allegoiical groups and single statues typifying 
the principal Fiench cities Ihe interior is 
iichly ornamented with sculpture and paintings 
by great French aitists and contains a fine giand 
staircase and a sumptuously decoiated testiial 
hall See Town Hall 

HdTEL DIEXJ, dye. One of the oldest hos- 
pitals in Europe and the most important in 
Pans, said to have been founded in 660 It 
formerly stood on the south side of ihe He de la 
Cite and was connected with an annex on the 
right bank of the Seine In 1772 the hospital 
was destroyed and subsequently rebuilt on the 
same spot The institution was tiansfeiied in 
1868 to its present position on the noith side 
of the island, near Notre Dame It contains 
559 beds, and thiee medical professorships aie 
attached to it 

HOTHAWC, Iifith^nm, William, first Babon 
{1736-1813). A British naval oflieei, educated 
'at Westminster School and at the Royal Na\al 
Academy He was appointed to the North Amei- 
ican station in 1751, in 1759 captured a Fiench 
frigate^ and ha^png joined Lord Howe (1776) 
at the American station, participated in the 
engagement in the cul-de-sac of St Lucia in the 
West Indies in 1778 On his leturn to England 
m 1781 many of the ships of his convoy were 
taken from him by a supeiioi French force In 
1782, with the rank of commodoie, he joined 
the Mediterranean fieet, to the chief command 
of which he was eventually appointed, succeed- 
ing Admiral (Viscount) Hood He had been 
promoted rear admiral in 1787 and vice admiral 
m 1790 and on his letuin to England in 1795 
was* made admiral The French fleet, w hich he 
twice met m situations of advantage to himself 
escaped with minor losses In 1797 he was 
made Baion Hotham of South Dalton 

hothouse, a building intended foi the 
cultivation of exotic plants which requne a 
higher temperature than that of the open air. 
The term is more generally applied to those 
buildings in which artificial heat is used It in- 
cludes such terms as ''stove,” ' baik stove,” etc. 


in the formal of which the heat w as derived from 
files, and in the lattei by feimenting tan baik, 
which not only produced' heat, but kept the air 
moibt See Greenhouse 

HOTMAN, ot'maN', or HOTMANOSTUS, 
Francois (1524-90) A Fiench juiist and au- 
thor, bum m Pans He lecened the degree of 
doetoi at Orleans, and afteiwaid, though but 
22 years old, ga\e leetuies on Roman law at 
the Univeisity of Pans At this time he be- 
came a con\ert to the Retormed religion and 
was forced to take lefuge m Geneva ^ On the 
lecommendation of Cahin lie was made pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres and histoiy at Lausanne 
in 1549 Afterward he went to Stiassburg as 
profesboi of ci\il law il555), then to Valence 
(1562) and Bourges (15G7) Foi a short tune 
he returned to Pans, where he actively intei- 
ested himself in the fortunes of the Hu^enotb 
but the Massacre of St Bartholomew sent him 
back to Geneva His last \eais w^ere spent at 
Basel Hotman’s books had a gieat influence 
on the time and wrought a reformation in the 
study and teaching ot law’ His two most im- 
portant woiks aie UAnti-tjihoniany ou dxscouis 
sill Vetiide des lois (15G7) and Fianco-Galha 
(1573). often reprinted with changes of matter 
and titles 

HOT SPRiIHGS See Geology, Spring, 

Thermal Spring 

HOT SPBiINGS An Alaskan town, the 
centre of the Hot Spimgs mining district on 
Baker Creek, near the mouth of the Tanana 
Rivei (Map Alaska, J 3) Tt is also a health 
lesort and truck-f aiming distiiet, which re- 
cened its name from its numerous hot springs, 
which aie the best known of all in Alaska Its 
population was 101 m 1910 

HOT SPRINGS A city and tlie county seat 
of Gailand Co, Ark, 54 'miles west by 'south 
of Little Rock, on the St Louis, lion Mountain, 
and Southern, the Memphis, Dallas, and Gulf, 
and the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific rail- 
loads (Map Arkanbas, B 3) It is one of the 
most beautiful towms in the United States and 
is Widely noted toi the hot wateis that flow from 
72 springs, included in a space of 10 aeies on 
the west side of Hot Spiings Mountain The 
wateis of these spimgs lange in temper atuie 
fiom 76® F to 157® F and are beneficial in 
a multitude of diseases In 1832 four sections 
of land, the thermal springs being in the centre 
of the distiict, weie set off by Congress as a 
government reseivation Since then the gov- 
ernment has established on the mountain the 
Aimy and Navy Geiieial Hospital and expended 
large sums in improving and developing the 
leservation. The government bathhouses, ex- 
tending along Central Avenue are tasteful m 
design and have attractive sui roundings There 
aie many hotels here, the Eastman, the Arlmg- 
ton, the ^fajestiG, and the Paik ranking among 
the largest in the country, and the city is one 
of the most populai resoits m America, having 
annually 150,000 '^usitois. The city has a fine 
courthouse, city hall, and opeia house One of 
the features of the place is the towei on the 
summit of the mountain, from which four States 
can be seen Settled about 1804, Hot Springs 
was ineoiporated as a town in 1876 and was 
ehaiteied as a city of the first class m 1879 
The government is adnimistei ed by a mayoi and 
a municipal council Pop, 1900, 9973, 1910, 
14,434, 1914 (U S esi), 16,334. 

HOT SPRINGS, A towm m Madison Co, 
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N C, on the French Broad Biver, 38 miles 
northwest of Asheville, on the Southern Eail- 
war (Map Noith Gaiohna, B 4) It has an 
elevation of more than 1300 feet and is a noted 
health resort because of the medicinal value of 
its hot mineral waters These spiings aie vis- 
ited by many persons yeaily Borland Institute, 
a mission boarding scliool for mountaineers, was 
established here in 1804 The principal indus- 
tries are lumliciing and mining Pop , 1900, 
445, 1010, 443 

HOT SPBINGS A city and the county seat 
of Fall Elver Co , S Dak , 104 miles south of 
Deadwood, on the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy and the Chicago and Northwestern rail- 
roads (Map South Dakota, A 4) It is situated 
at an altitude of 3400 feet, m the beautiful 
Mmnekahta (hot watex ) vale, at the souice of 
Fail River and is noted for its thermal and 
medicinal springs, which ha\e more than a local 
reputation Hot Springs is the seat of the State 
Soldieis’ Home and contains a Carnegie library 
and several hospitals, sanitariums, and hotels, 
notably the Battle Mountain Samtauum, huilt 
by tlie United States goveinment at a cost of 
$2,000,000 The city is the commercial centie 
foi important mining, live stock, and lumber 
interests, and has good watei power, manufac- 
tures of stucco, and pink sandstone quaiiies 
Pop, 1900, 1319, 1910, 2140 

HOT SPRINGS. A health resort in Bath 
Co, Va , about 75 miles north of Roanoke, on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad (Map Vir- 
ginia, E 3) It contains mineral springs hav- 
ing medicinal properties, a public library, and 
the old Homestead Hotel The region was set- 
tled about 1740 and attracted people to its 
springs as early as 1754. Pop (permanent), 
about 500. 

HOT^jSPXTB. A name given to Henry Percy 
(q V ) 

HOTTENTOT BREAD {Testudinaria ele- 
phantipes) A species of the family Dioseorea- 
cese, indigenous to South Africa Its slender, 
many-branched, vinelike stems, which die down 
during the dry season, grow to a height of 30 
to 40 feet and bear bright heart-shaped leaves. 
The hemispherical or nearly globular rootstock, 
sometimes 3 feet in diameter, protrudes con- 
spicuously aboveground and is covered with a 
brown corklike substance with many-sided pro- 
tuberances separated by deep cracks and fis- 
sures Both the scientific name and one of the 
common names, elephant’s foot, have been de- 
rived from fancied resemblances to the foot of 
an elephant It is sometimes called tortoise 
plant. The fleshy inteiior affords food to ba- 
boons and other animals The plant is culti- 
vated as a greenhouse curiosity The rootstocks 
are exported apparently dead, but when placed 
in the ground they soon throw out rootlets, and 
stems grow rapidly from the upper surface The 
genus Testudmana is combined with Dioscorea 
by some botanists See Dioscobeacei^ 

HOTTENTOT FIGS See Ice Plant. 

HOTTENTOTS {Khot-Khoin, men of men) 
A race m South Africa (census of 1904, 85,892 
Hottentots proper, 1138 Korana, 7955 Giiqua 
in the Cape Colony, Natal, and the Orange 
River Colony; census of 1909, 14,359 Hotten- 
tots in German Southwest Africa). Then do- 
main IS said to extend from Orange River to 
Walfish Bay and far into the Damara upland. 
A study of their somatology shows them to have 
the fpRowing characteristics, cramal capacity. 


1200 , cephalic index, 74 3 , stature, 160 4 centi- 
meters Tbev are accordingly shoit, but not 
dwaifish Their skin is yellow, brown, 01 gray, 
not black, the hair is long and woolly, the 
cheek bones are prominent, eyes are dark chest- 
nut 01 black, wide apart, the nose is very broad 
and fiat, nostrils thick , the mouth is large, with 
heavy, upturning lips and enormous piognath- 
ism, chin pointed, and receding law They have 
little beard, and no hair on the body The ears 
are laige, without lobules (See Coloied Plate 
of Atkica, Dark Races of ) Steatopygia is 
common Iheie are thiee divisions of them 
the Hottentots proper, the mongrel Griquas of 
Griqualand West, and the Koranas on the 
Orange, Vaal, and Modder livers Between the 
persecutions of the spi ending Bantu tribes and 
later the occupation of the lowlands by Dutch 
and English settlers, most of them have been 
driven into the mountains and waste places, 
and they aie slowly dying out They live in 
low, o\al, dome-shaped huts, made by setting 
loiigh poles in the giound, bending them down, 
and tying them together Ovei all is a thatch 
or layer of mats woven by the women In the* 
centre of each hut i& the file pit wheie meat is 
loasted, and around the sides are holes in which 
thev sleep. They wear little costume beyond a 
cloak of skin, but smear their bodies lavishly 
with fat and soot At the time of the advent of 
the Europeans their wealth consisted largely in 
cattle Their chief weapons were bows and 
poisoned airows In tbeir villages the huts 
were arranged in a circle, forming what is 
known as a kraal A portion of the Hottentots 
shared the f 01 tunes and stood the oppressions 
of the settlers, and their descendants form a 
mixed race, many of whom are prosperous in 
floclrs and heids 

Hottentot men do little work besides helping 
to tend cattle and occasionally hunting and 
fishing Some pursue the trades of smith or 
armorer, tailor or tanner The women make 
cords, mats, and pottery, cook, tend cattle, and 
perfoim most of the labor 

Trade is earned on by barter in cattle, and 
oxen are used for bearing burdens Little beef 
IS eaten, and meat is procured by hunting, milk 
being the chief food, fiom their environment 
the Hottentots secure many roots and fruits, 
which supply the vegetable element m their 
diet Cooking of meat is by roasting or seeth- 
ing in a skin bag by means of hot stones. They 
make an intoxicating mead and chew a narcotic 
root « 

Puberty, mamage, and funeral feasts are 
held Their amusements are mock fights, games 
accompanied with music, drmking, and smok- 
ing Family affection seems strong, and they 
are friendly, liberal, and hospitable among 
themselves. 

Their yellow skin has been an enigma to an- 
thropologists, and the discovery of similarities 
in grammar, together with the existence of 
words representing abstractions of a high order, 
strengthened the theory that the Hottentots had 
separated fiom the Caucasian kindred in the 
north in prehistoric times, settling the southern 
portion of the continent, where they were pressed 
upon later by the black Bantu tribes More 
probably they are an isolated race, like the 
Australians The theory that they are lost 
Hamites has recently been readvanced by Mem- 
hof, largely because of the existence of gram- 
matical gender, and Yon Luschan has attempted 
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to support this lin^istic aigument on somato- 
logical and cultural grounds The linguistic 
basis of the theory seems, however, very far 
fiom convmcmgj for the Hottentot gender sys- 
tem differs widely from that of the Hamites 

A peculiar phonetic element shared with the 
Bushmen consists of clicks, resembling the 
smacking of the mouth in clucking, etc , made 
by pressing the tongue against the teeth, the 
palate, the sides of the uppei jaw, or doubling 
it backward and then producing an explosiie 
noise These clicks usually occur at the begin- 
ning of words, and while each one is not difn- 
cult to imitate, the Euiopean is quite unable 
to follow them up with the vocal sounds that 
make up the word The name Hottentot is an 
effort of the Dutch to imitate the dental clicks 
pronounced like the expression of sui prise, tut' 
tut' with an inhalation. See Ajpeican Lan- 
guages 

The unit of government among the Hottentots 
was the kraal, with its suhchief, who with the 
leading men had jurisdiction even to the extent 
of the death penalty The tubes were luled 
by hereditary chiefs, who w^eie gieatlv revered 
and received their pay in kind, being entitled to 
a share of whatever was killed or produced 
Descent was m the female line foi sons, and 
initiation into the tribe was wutb ceiemonial 
scarification of the body Their instruments of 
music were the gorah, or musical bow, a rude 
fiddle, Vgutha, an imitation of European violin, 
a tomo, a bow rubbed with another bow, and a 
single-head drum 

The religious belief of the Hottentots was m 
keeping with their social scale and organization 
They held to the existence of the soul after 
death The ruler of all things is a deified patri- 
arch, Heitsi-Eibeb, or a Great Captain Tsu-goab, 
who was formerly one of their mighty chiefs and 
came from the East Hence all Hottentots’ 
graces are oriented, and when they pass a ceme- 
tery they leave stones on the spot to express 
good will and ask a blessing The existence of 
this practice m former times enables the student 
to follow the trail of the Hottentot m his wan- 
deiings The cult of these people is obscuie 
It has been stated that they had no temples or 
places of united worship, no altars on which 
offerings or sacrifices were laid, and no class 
with priestly function ; yet medicine men, witch 
doctors, or sorcerers, were common among them, 
called in to heal the sick by magic An im- 
mense folklore is based on the primitive con- 
ceptions of ghosts, charms, signs, offerings, luck, 
and causation by spirit mfiuenees that cram the 
air The folk tales reveal many resemblances 
with those of the neighboring Bantu, indicating 
a common origin 

Bibliography. Accounts of the Hottentots 
are to be found in the narrative of Francisco de 
Almeida (1509), also in the records of the 
Dutch East India Company from 1652 and of 
the British occupation after 1795 Consult also 
P Kolben, Present State of the Gape of Good 
Hope (London, 1731-38) , A Sparman, Voyage 
to the Gape of Good Hope (Perth, 1786); Sir 
John Barrow, Trai?els tnfo the Interior of South 
Africa (London, 1801), Bleek, Reynard the Fox 
in South Africa j or Hottentot Fables and Tales 
(lb, 1864) , Emil Holub, Seven Years m South 
Africa (Eng trans, Boston, 1881), G W Stow, 
Native Races of South Africa (Hew York, 

1905) , A. E. Colquhoun, Africander Land (ib, 

1906) , Schultz, Alts Namaland und Kalahari 


(Jena, 1007) South African Natiies Their 
Progress and Present Condition^ edited by the 
South African Hative Races Committee, Lon- 
don (Hew' York, 1900) , Meinhof, Die Sprachen 
der Earniten (Hamburg, 1012). 

HOTTINGEB, liot'tfng-er, Johann Heinrich 
(1620-67) A Swiss Orientalist and biblical 
scholar He was born at Zurich After study- 
ing at Geneva, Groningen, and Leyden, he be- 
came piofessor of Church history in Zurich, 
where he remained until 1655, holding succes- 
sively the chairs of theology and Onental lan- 
guages and rhetoric and logic In 1655 he be- 
came professor of Onental languages at Heidel- 
beig In 1661 he returned to Zurich to take 
charge of a Geiman translation of the Bible, and 
in 1062 he was elected rector of the University 
m Zurich, which title he kept for life In 1667 
he was called to Leyden, but was di owned at 
Zurich by the capsizing of his boat while on a 
pleasuie excuision before leaving for liis new 
work Hottmgei was a piohfic writer on Orien- 
tal subjects The most impoitant of his wmrks 
are the following Thesaurus Philologicus seu 
Claris ScripturcB (1649), Historia Ecclesiastica 
(1051-67), and the Etyrnologxcon Orientalej 
site Lexicon Hat rnonicurn Heptaglotton (1661) 

HOTTINGEB, Johann Jakob (1783-1860) 
A Swiss historian and educator He was born 
at Zurich, studied there and at Leipzig, and, re- 
turning to his birthplace, taught history in the 
girls’ academy, in the art school, and in the uni- 
versity (1833) As a member of the council on 
education, Hottmgei wms prominent in the in- 
troduction of reform measures He edited the 
Afchw fur sehiLeirier ische Landeshttnde (1827- 
29), Archiv fur schweieensohe Geschtohie (1843- 
63), and the Schweicet isches Museum fur hts- 
torische Wissenschaften (1837-39) , and wrote 
Geschichte der Eidgenossen itaJirend der Zeiten 
der Kirchentr ennung (1825-27), Hiildreieh 
Zwingh (1841), Geschichte des Unter gangs der 
Eidgenossenschaft der IS Orte (1844), and Hans 
Konrad Escher von der Linth (1852), 

HOT-WATEB HEATING. See Heating 
AND Ventilation 

HOT-WIBE ANEMOMETEB See Ane- 
mometer 

HOITABIOS, oo-a'i6-ez Small coasting ves- 
sels and pleasure boats used in parts of the 
Mediterranean They bear lateen sails and have 
each tw’-o masts and a bow^sprit 

HOUBABA, hoo-ba'ra See Bustard 

HOUBBAKEN, hou-biaacen A Dutch 
family of artists — ^A rnold (1660—1719) was 
born at Dordrecht and studied under Samuel 
van Hoogstraeten and otheis In 1713 he vis- 
ited England, He practiced his art chiefly at 
Amsterdam and painted a number of historical 
pictures and figure subjects, none of great value 
His chief claim to fame is a biography of Dutch 
painters, Groote schouhourgh der nederlandsohe 
konstschilders en schtlderessen (1718), an in- 
valuable contribution in view of the absence of 
a similar account, but which, by reason of its 
uncritical and anecdotic character, must be cau- 
tiously used Consult Hofstede de Groot, 
Arnold Houbrahen und seme Groote Schou- 
bourgh (The Hague, 1893) 

His son and pupil, Jacobus Houbraken 
(1698-1780), a well-known engraver, was also 
born at Dordrecht and practiced chiefly at Am- 
sterdam »His first work was a series of por- 
traits for his father’s hook He did 100 plates 
for The Heads of Illustrious Persons of Great 
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Biitain (1743-52), by T Biielis, ]jiit lii^^ best 
TETork i«i a “leiie'r. of scenes after C Tioost His 
indi'vidual poi traits are said to iiumbei more 
than 600 (Consult Alexander Ver Huell, tf 
HouhraJ^cn rt so» (Eitue, Pans, 1S75-77 ) Aftei 
Houbraken's death en^ravinii m the Nethcilands 
becan'e almost a lost art 

HOTJBAM’, hoo'dan A breed of domestic 
fowls^ in the Fiench class with the Crerecoeui 
and La Fleche They are i\idely bred in the 
United vStates and aie hardy and piofitable 
These fowls are of medium size, mottled black 
and white in color, with black wing bars and 
primaries, and a heavy crest divided in the 
middle of the ciown in the cock,^ but falling 
baclcwaid in the hen They have fi\e toes, like 
Dorkings A hen should A\eigh six pounds, a 
cock seven The othei breeds mentioned aic 
highly esteemed m Fiance, but little known in 
America 

HOTTDAB.!), db^dar', Georges Louis (1860- 
). A French eomposei and musical savant, 
born at Neiully-sur-Seine While still studjmg 
composition under Hillemaeher and Massenet, 
he manifested a strong leaning towards musical 
archseology and research His reputation was 
securely established by his very first book, 
VArt dit Giigonen d^a^ns la notation neuma- 
tiqne (1897). -This was followed the next year 
by the not less important Le igtlime du chant 
dtt Gr^goiien d'a^r^s la notation neumatique 
Othei works, all embodying the results of origi- 
nal research, are La 1 tchesse *7 ythmique must- 
cole de VantiquiU (1903), La cantdene i?o- 
maine (1905), La rythmique tntintive (1906), 
Vade-mectim de rythmxque grSgoi leniie (1912) 
His compositions, the most important of which 
IS a Eequiem, belong exclusively to the field of 
sacred music. 

HOUDETOT, do'd’-td', Elisabeth Fba^stcoise 
Sophie m la Lite de Bellegrade, Gouxtess 
(1730-1813) The mistress of Samt-Lambert and 
probably also of Rousseau She was the wife 
of a Fieneh general and the sister-in-law of 
Madame d’Epinay Rousseau mentions hei m 
his Confessions and attributes to her influence 
much of his poetical inspiration Their love is 
partly lepiesented in La nouvelle Hilotse Her 
face was plain and slightly scarred with small- 
pox, but she possessed a brilliant wit and a 
sunny disposition 

HOUBIH, dd'daif', Robert (1805-71) A 
French eonjuiei and mechanician. Hia appren- 
ticeship to the watchmaking trade schooled his 
fingers in the manipulation of intiicate machin- 
ery, and his hatred of shams led him to apply 
his mechanical knowledge to the unveiling of the 
conjuimg tricks of his time, especially those 
which appealed to the religious side of human 
natuie By producing more wonderful illusions, 
with the credit given to natural causes, than 
those which his predecessors had attributed to 
supernatural, he completely revolutionized the 
art of magic and was honored by medals m 1844 
and 1855 for his mechanical toys and the piac- 
tical value of some of his inventions In 1852 
he was sent by the government to Algiers to 
convince the Arabs by his magic that the French 
were a fai superior lace He was tlie author of 
an autobiogi aphy, Rohert Houd/in (1857) , Con- 
fidances (1859), Les trtcheiies des Chrecs d4- 
nmlees (1861) , Secrets de la presUdtgttaUon et 
de la rmg%€ (1868), reprinted as Comment on 
dexAeni sormer and Magte et physique amuaante 
(1877), translated into En^isli by Hoffmann 


Consult IT lIouduH, The Unmasking of Roheit- 
Hoiidin (IsW Yoik, 1908) 

HOUBOlSr, ub'dOx^ Jeax Antoikb (1741- 
1828). One of the foiemost French sculptors of 
the eighteenth centui'v He ivaa bom at Vei- 
sailles. Fiance, Maich 20, 1741, the son of a 
domestic attached to the house of De la Motte, 
a eouitier His first impulse tow aids art came 
fiom the splendid deeoiative sculptuie of the 
paik at Teisailles, and as a boy of 10 01 12 
he haimted the ateliers of the Royal School of 
Sculptuie In the catalogue of the Salon of 
1795 he calls himself a pupil of Slodtz, but he 
was* really much more influenced by Pigalle and 
the youngei Lemoyne In 1761 Houdon won the 
Piix de Rome, but was not influenced greatly 
by the tieasuies of ait m Rome His personality 
was too healthy and poweiful to follow the lead 
of any othei mastei and could only be satisfied 
by its own diieet and intelligent intei pretation 
of natuie His stay in Rome is maiked by two 
characteristic and important productions — ^the 
supeib ^^Ecoiche,” an anatomical model, which 
has seived as a guide to all artists since his 
day, and the statue of St Biuno in the church 
of Santa IVIaria degli Angeli in Rome, a work 
of very powerful characterization 

After 10 years^ stay in Rome Houdon returned 
to Pans and soon became one of the foiemost 
French sculptors , he was admitted to the Acad- 
emy Apiil 23, 1709 In 1785 he visited America 
in company with Benjamin Fianklin in order to 
make the statue of Washington which had been 
ordeied by the Legislatuie of Viiginia. He vis- 
ited Washington at Mount Veinon, and the 
marble statue which followed now adoins the 
capitol at Richmond During the French Revo- 
lution Houdon was in danger before the Tribu- 
nal foi executing a statue of St Scholastica, 
but succeeded in convincing the judges that his 
saint was in leality a statue of Philosophy 
Houdon died July 16, 1828, in Pans 

Houdon was a peifeetly trained and competent 
technician, producing easily and abundantly, 
with equal success both in maxble and bronze 
His knowledge of anatomy was marvelous, and 
he W’^as a thoiough natuialist who succeeded best 
in portraiture His name is principally con- 
nected with a fine senes of moie than 200 por- 
tiait busts, which form one of the chief monu- 
ments of French sculptuie Among these were 
those of Diderot (about 1769), Benjamin Fiank- 
lin (1778), and of Gluck (1777) , on the death 
of Rousseau in 1778 he made two busts in 
bronze and terra cotta from a cast of his face. 
One of the most characteristic of his busts is 
that of Molifere, in the The3.tre Frangais, Pans 
Among his statues are those of "Morpheus,” in 
the Eeole des Beaux- Arts, "Diana the Hunt- 
ress,” the best of his nude female figures, "The 
Bather,” combined with which there was origi- 
nally a negiess ponnng watei over her mistress’s 
shoulders, in the Altman collection, Metropoh- 
tan Museum, New York, and especially the por- 
tiait statue of Voltaiie (1781), m the Theatre 
Franeais, one of the finest in modern art Con- 
sult Hermann Dierks, Eoudons 'Lehen und ’Werhe 
((Ritha, 1887) , Albert Terrade, Autour de Ja 
statue de Jean Uoudon (Versailles, 1892) , Hart 
and Biddle, Jean Antoine Houdon (Philadelphia, 
1911; 

HOXraH, huf, George Washington (1836- 
1909) . An American astronomer, born at Tribes 
Hill, Montgomery Co, N Y He graduated at 
Union College in 1866 and three years afterward 
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was appointed as-isfant astionomei at the Tm- 
cmnati Obseivatoiy The real he hecame 
astronomer and diieetor of the Dudley Obseiva- 
tory in Albany and in 1870 went West tu be- 
come diiectoi of the Deaiborn Observatory and 
professor of astronomy in Chicago Uni\ prsit\ , 
but in 1887 he gave \ip the latter po-sition to 
accept a similai one in Noithwestern Univer- 
sity He discovered moie than 600 double stais 
and invented a number of astronomical instru- 
ments His chief publication is Annals of the 
Dudley Ohservatoiy (1S6C-T1) 

HOUGH, Lykx Harold (1877- ) An 

Ameiican Methodist Episcopal elergynian and 
theologian, bom at Cadiz, Ohio He giaduated 
from Scio College in 1808 and fioni Dievv Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1005 and studied also at 
Columbia Univeisity He enteied the nnnistiv 
m 1906 After seiving laige dim dies in 
Brooklyn and Baltimoie he was elected piofes- 
sor of historical theology in Ganetfc Biblical 
Institute in 1014 lie lectuied much before in- 
stitutes and conferences, contributed to the le- 
ligious pi ess, and is author of Athnnustus the 
Hero (1906); The Lute of Bools (1911); The 
Theology of a P teacher (1912), The Men of 
the Gospels (1914) 

HOUGH, Theodore (1865- ) An Amei- 

ican physiologist, bom at Eiont Roval, Ta , and 
educated at Johns Hopkins Univeisity (AB, 
1886, PhD, 1893). Fiom 1893 to 1903 he was 
instructor and assistant professor ot biology at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from 
1893 to 1907 was also mstiuctor in phv«siology 
and personal hygiene at the Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics, and from 1903 to 1907 
was associate piofessor and professor of biology 
at Simmons College, Boston In 1907 he be- 
came professor of physiology at the University 
of Virginia He is "coauthor of The Human 
Mechanism (1906), His researches deal mainly 
with cardiac inhibition, alcohol and fatigue, the 
physiology of muscular fatigue and soieness, 
and the effect of temperature on cutaneous 
circulation 

HOUGH, Walter (1S59- ). An Anieii- 

ean ethnologist, horn at Jtlorgantown, W Va 
He was educated at Monongalia Academy, West 
Vir^nia Agncultuial College, and the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia (AB, 1883; PhD, 1894) 
He was assistant in 1886-94, assistant curator 
of ethnology from 1896 to 1910, and curator 
after 1910 in the United States National Mu- 
seum In 1892 he went with the United States 
Commission to jMadrid and was made Knight 
of the Ordei of Isabella. He was a member of 
Dr J Walter Fewkes’s expedition to Aiizona 
(1896-97), went to Mexico with Dr J W. Rose 
(1899), and made important explorations m the 
Southwest in 1901, 1904, and 1905 He pub- 
lished some 35 papers on ethnology 

HOUGHTON, ho'ton. A village, port of 
entry, and the eoxuity seat of Houghton Co, 
Mieh, on Poitage Lake, near Lake Supeiior, 
with which it IS connected by a canal, 94 miles 
noithvvest of Marquette, on the Duluth, South 
Shore, and Atlantic, the Coppei Range, and the 
Mmeial Range railroads (Map Michigan, A 1) 
It is the centre of a iieh mineral district, cop- 
per being mined and exported in great quanti- 
ties The Michigan College of Mines, established 
here in 1885, occupies many fine buildings, 
which, with the high school and county court- 
house and jail, are the finest stiuctures of the 
village Othei featuies are the United States 


f U'*.t(iml I ouniv ^cdutai nun, Good Will 

I arm, Cainegie libiary, an^i agn. altiiial school 
Among the indu'^tnal "e-tabli-lummt^ aie a laige 
foiindij and machine ^hnjj, Liiiibei mills, diy 
doekb, coal docks, bievveiies, and manufactories 
of cigai-. candy, handles levvehy, ett The 
vvatei works aie owmed bv the numicipahtv’ 
Pop, 1900, 3359 1910, 5113 

HOUGHTON, George Hendrick (1820-97) 
An American Piotestant Epi'-copal cleigyman 
He was born in Deei field, and giaduated 

at New York University m 1842 and at the 
Geneial Theological Stmniaiy in 1845 In 
1848 lie orcranized, ind until his death was rectoi 
of, the church of the Ti anstiguration, bettei 
knovyn as tl'e “Little Church around the Cornei 
m Xew Yoik Lity The stoiv which explains 
the origin of this name is that, a ceitazn actor 
liaMiig died, hib tiiends ieque?ted one of the 
city pastoi s to conduct the funei al services 
The lattei ref u^^ed, but advist d them to ti y the 
‘little church aiound the cornei ’ Dr Hough- 
ton was distinguished for liis activity in benev'o- 
lent work. At his death he was succeeded by 
his nephew, Geoige C'laike Houghton 

HOUGHTON, Heart Oscar (1S23-05) An 
American publishei, boin at Sutton Vt He 
giaduated in 1846 at the Umveisity of Veimont 
and woxked m Boston as compositoi and news- 
paper lepoiter In 1849 lie enteied the Cam- 
biidge him of IMe^sis Bolles and Houghton 
printers and in 1852, upon Mi Bolles's retiie- 
ment tiansferied the office to its piesent site 
and established the well-known Riveiside Press 
In 1804 lie became a member of the publishing 
firm of Hurd and Houghton, which in 1S78 be- 
came Houshton, Osgood, and Company and m 
1S80 Houghton, Mifflin, and Company ' In 1873 
he w’as elected mayor of Cam])ridge In 1878, 
by aequiimg control of the laige list of the old 
firm of Messrs Ticknoi and Fields, the Hough- 
ton house secuied exclusive publication lights 
for the works of many leading American au- 
thors, such as Eineison, Lontjfellow, and Holmes. 
Foi maiiv yeais WehstePs International Die- 
iionaty — ^now TTchsfet'^s Keu International Die- 
tionaty^ published by G and C Merriam Com- 
pany of Spiingfield,"Mass — ^lias been printed by 
the Riverside Pi ess 

HOUGHTON, hpTon or h^u^ton, Richard 
Moncktox IVIiLNES, LORD See jMilnes, Richard 
IMonckton 

HOUGHTON, ho'ton (Williaai) Stanlet 
(1881-1913) An English dramatist He was 
born m Manchester, was educated at the Man- 
chester Grammar School, and was employed for 
a time in the cotton tiade From 1906 to 
1912 he was assistant dramatic entie and re- 
Tiewei for the Manchester Guardian He was 
connected with the movement that resulted in 
the establishment by Miss Horniman (see Horni- 
MAN, Annie E P ) of her lepertory theatre 
at Manchester in 1908, and it was there that 
his first plays were produced — The Beat De- 
parted (1908), Independent Means (1909), The 
Mastet of the House, and The Younger Genet a- 
tion (1910). The first and last ot these were 
produced in London in 1912-13 by the Reper- 
tory Players, wffio gave theie in 1912 his best 
play, Htndle Wakes, a gloomy piece of Lan- 
cashire mill- town realism This play w’^as pro- 
duced in New York the next year, as w^as The 
Younget Generation His other plays, all pro- 
duced in London in the last few months of his 
hfe, were, in 1912, Fancy Free, Phipps, and 
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PearlSy and, in 1913, T'^ust the People and The 
Pei feet Cure His Fihe One^Act Plays Tirere 
collected in 1913 
HOTJOTE, La See Hogue, La 
HOHLTON, hoFton A town and the connty 
seat of Aroostook Go , Me , 1-40 miles northeast 
of Bangor, on the Bangor and Ai oostook and the 
Canadian Pacific railroads {Map Maine, E 2). 
It IS surrounded by a f aiming and lumbering 
district and has considerable commercial impor- 
tance There are foundry and machine shops, 
saw, planing, and molding nulls, woolen mills, 
starch factories, a flour mill, a butter factoiy, 
and a laige slaughtei house The toum has a 

public library, two hospitals, parks, and the 
Ricker Classical Institute The water works 
and electi iL-liglit plant aie owned by the mu- 
nicipality Hop, 1900, 40S6, 1910, 5S4o 

HOXriiOL, huTT'ma (Indian, mound) A city 
and the parish seat of Teirebonne Paiish, La, 
54 miles southwest of Kew' Orleans on the Baia- 
taria Canal, the Baiou Terrebonne, and on the 
Southern Pacific Railioad (Map Louisiana, 
H 7) It has seyeral oyster-packing establish- 
ments, a large moss faetoiy, canneries, saw and 
planing mill, biiclckilns, manufactures of sugar, 
molasses, and lumbei, and eonsideiable tiade in 
nee and gram The watei ivoiks and electnc- 
hght plant are owned by the city Pop, 1890, 
1280, 1900, 3212, 1910, 5024 Tlie place was 
first inhabited by the Houmas Indians 

HOTJITB {AS hund, OHG- hunt, Ger Hund, 
Goth hmids, connected with Lat cams, Gk 
hyon, Olr cii, Lith szu, Skt sian, dogj 
Broadly the teim ‘‘hound'’ distinguishes hunt- 
ing dogs, who follow their animal quarry by 
scent, from the greyhound gioup, who hunt by 
sight, and also from the field dogs (qv ) 

Hounds, then, compiise the bloodhound — or 
sleuthhound, as he is still called in Scotland — 
the buck or stag hound, the loxliound, the otter 
hound, the harrier, the beagle, the basset, and 
the Great Dane The origin of all the breeds 
of hounds is the Talbot, or old Southern hound 
(Cams sayaic of LinnreusL of which probably 
no true example exists to-day, although a few 
w^ere presen ed well up into the nineteenth cen- 
tury These dogs weie remarkable for their 
great size and stiength, the depth of the chest, 
length of ears, «fnd the bieadth of the head in 
the legion coveiing the olfaetoiy neives, hence 
their capacity for tracing the “sleuth,” “slot,” 
or track Before the Christian era the blood- 
hound, or sleuthhound, of Great Britain had be- 
come so celebrated for these qualities that, as 
we know on the authority of Gratius, they were 
impoited into Gaul Stiabo, who flourished 
somewhat later, confirms this, and Oppian 
praises their powers of scent and their courage 
The Bloodhound This hound is the nearest 
to the original Talbot and for centuries was the 
hound of the huntsman whose quany had to be 
followed by scent. Duiing many centuries he 
was the prmcipal agent m Europe in bringing 
the bear, the boar, and the stag to bay, but 
swifter breeds were gradually evolved, and the 
bl^ibdhound’s occupation dwindled to that of 
employing liis extiaoidinaiy capacity to main- 
tain a trail, however crossed and faint, m track- 
ing human poachers to their hiding places Had 
it not been for this need, the breed would in all 
probability have entirely disappeared, as,, in fact, 
it nearly had when m the middle of the nine- 
teenth century a few enthusiasts took up the 
breeding and restored the dog to his rightful 


position The stones of carnage following the 
dog’s oiertaking man do not apply to the true 
bloodJiound IVlien he has tieed oi fixed his 
man, he gives tongue and takes caie that the 
pursued does not escape, but he wull nevei lay 
hold viciously and maliciously The blood- 
hound’s piactical use to-day is in tiacking fugi- 
tives, letugees, and missing peisons, and for 
this purpose packs of them aie maintained by 
many public authoiities Hieii capacity to do 
this bordeis on the incredible, foi, however the 
footsteps of the one sought foi may be ciossed 
by others, in country or stieet, the nose of this 
hound, once it has taken up the tiail, will fol- 
low it Running watei is apparently the only 
medium that will haffie him This sense is, of 
course, natural, but to develop it and bring the 
dog s use of it into subjection and make it in- 
telligently useful, the puppy has to be trained 
and his povers gradually extended and kept in 
practice 

The chaiacteiistics adopted as the standard 
by the American Bloodhound Club depict the 
modem dog He should be from 25 to 27 inches 
high at the shoulder foi dogs and a little less 
for the othei sex, in color, black and tan — ^the 
black, extending to the back, top of neck, and 
top of head, is, however, always more oi less 
mixed with tan The tan is a deep rich red, 
the coat should be slioit and hard on the body, 
but silky on the ears and top of head The ears 
should "be long enough to overlap each other 
when diawn down together in fiont of the dog’s 
nose The eyes should be hazel, deeply sunk, and 
with triangular lids, showing the third eyelid, 
or “haw ” " The head should be large in all di- 
mensions except width, the muzzle deep and 
square, the blows faiily prominent The skin 
covering the foieliead and cheeks is wrinkled, 
and the general expiession of the w'hole head is 
majestic The neck is long, to enable him to 
drop the head to the trail without altering his 
pace Tire chest and ribs ai e wide and deep, and 
the legs straight and muscular, the ankles of 
full size, and the feet round and catlike 

The Poxhouud As a breed distinctly char- 
acteiistic and solely used for the hunting of the 
fox, the foxhound is a eompaiatively modern 
dev^elopment, not reaching faithei back than 200 
years, but it has been developed from the 
bloodhound and the Talbot or old Southern 
hound, traceable for 2000 years When Eng- 
land giadually became moie or less deforested, 
and animals of the chase had more open spaces 
for their speed, it naturally followed that this 
dog had to have inei eased pace, and for all 
kinds of game except the very heaviest the 
bloodhound and Talbot giadually gave place to 
lighter hounds grafted on the old model The 
stag, or buck, hound was the first variety of 
what w^e now class undei the general teim “fox- 
hound” He was the fiist to come and practi- 
cally the first to go, for not one pack of the 
larger huckhound exists to ev^ery hundred paelcs 
of the tiue foxliound The establishment of 
regular packs of hounds for hunting the fox, 
the first of w'hich was the Pytehley in 1750, 
stamped the breed on the lines* f i om which the 
English hound has never vanned — ^indeed, into 
some packs not a single drop of extraneous 
blood has evei been introduced Most of the packs 
established in the latter part of that century are 
still, so far as other blood is concerned, in un- 
bioken existence, such aie the Belvoir (founded, 
1756), the Quorn, and the Cotfceamores 
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TThere the game chased is as swift and crafty 
as the fox, and the country is open, yet studded 
with hedgeiows and walls, which act as an e\er- 
recuning scieen fioni bight, it lollowb that the 
piiibuing hound must ha\e unfailing powers ot 
scent, enduiance, and swiftness These are the 
thiee dial act eiibtics of the bony, mubculai, com- 
pact, big-bodied, typical foxIiounJ His height is 
not so niatenal as aie other points 23 to 24 
inches at the shoiildei is a bafe medium Nor 

15 color impel atne, though neccbsariiy, tiom the 
jealousy with which the bleed has been guaided, 
there are no vai lations outside the yellow or tan, 
black and white, m evei-vai\ing and clearly 
marked blotches over the whole bodj The head 
should have a giith in fiont ot the eais of fully 

16 inches, the nose should be 4Vo inches long, 
and wide, wuth open no&tuls, and eais set low 
and lying close to the chetks The neck should 
taper fiom the shoulders to the head The 
chest of a dog 24 inches high should be more 
than 30 inches in girth, to give the necessary 
lung capacity, and the iibs must be deep and 
grade into the loins without an obser\able 
break The hind qiiaiteis must be very strong, 
and the front legs stiaight and strong" So im- 
portant are these two features that m judging 
they call for 20 points out of the total 100. 
The modem dog, being better trained, is lighter 
than his ancestor, 70 to SO pounds is the limit 
of a dug's w’eight, and the female may be 10 
pounds lighter 

In Ameiica the local conditions differ so 
widely and are so vaiious that it is almost im- 
possible to define the Ameiican foxhound In 
some districts, like Maryland and in the Genesee 
valley, the fox is followed very much after the 
English fashion, on horseback, o\ei 1 oiling 
grasslands, elsewhere the dog does the hunting 
and the man w^aits behind a wall on the sup- 
posed runway with a gun, m a third the men 
follow the dogs afoot, in still others they hunt 
the fox at night It follows, therefore, that the 
dogs locally needed must be as vaiious as the 
methods, and they are so, hut, speaking broadly, 
and of the hound favored by the American Fox- 
hound Club, it need only be said that it is bred 
on lighter and finer lines than its English an- 
cestor It IS shorter at the shoulder — 21 to 
23% inches — and weighs not moie than 57 
pounds The chest is narrow^er in proportion to 
depth than the English standard, 20 inches in 
a 23%-inch hound is considered good In most 
other "lespects, naturally, the requirements aie 
very similai One minor point of some impor- 
tance may be noticed the English dog always 
has his "eais artificially rounded, while the 
American dog retains them untrimmed 

The Harrier From the earliest times the 
hare has been hunted by dogs Tliere is a cameo 
among the Greek gems which depicts him chased 
by his special enemy, the long dog, or grey- 
hoimd, but he had an equally persistent foe in 
the old Southern hound, the immediate ancestor 
of the modern hairier The original harriers 
must not be confused wuth the dw^arf foxhound, 
which does duty as a harrier to-day It was 
only after the diaimng and clearing of England 
and Ireland at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, w'hen for the first time the chase could 
be followed on horseback, that the old Sussex 
blue-mottled hairier, the first step in refining 
the old stock, came into fashion The persist- 
ence with w’'hich a scent-hunted hare can be wor- 
ried by dogs with good noses, and the sport it 


afforded to w-atcli the tucks and subtleties of 
hare and hounds, made hare hunting very popu- 
lar In Older fiiithci to iii'siire the needed quali- 
ties, the smaller foxhound strain was called mto 
requisitiOHy and T\iant2' a faire from the Duke 
of Grafton s kennel, hecaine the foundation of 
the pack ot Hir John Da&hwood King, of West 
Wycombe, wire nee the atiain spread thiougbout 
Gieat Britain There aie still packs of the 
oldei and slower kind, howevei, and there is a 
standaid of points,’’ but it is scaicely w^orth 
repeating heie 

The Beagle The harrier looks like a diminu- 
tne foxliound, and the beagle looks like a dimm- 
utne hainei hut he is not tliat He has a 
niO'Tit ancient lineage, and foi beauty of form, 
gentleness of niannei, sweetness of voice, and 
hunting qualities he has no equal The length 
of the sepal ate existence of the l)eagle has al- 
low’ed oppoitunity tor many varieties besides 
the lough” and the ^smooth ” A very pygmy 
breed called ‘ lap-dog beagle” was once popular 
So small were one pack of these that the w’hole 
10 01 12 couple's weie earned to the field in 
a pair of panniers slung across a horse Even 
the common-sized beagle is slow' enough to allow 
any ordinarily active man to follow the cha«;e 
afoot There is a Beagle Club in America wdiich 
sets the standard, and field trials are annually 
held under its auspices Though diminutive 
some classes not exceeding 15 inches, the beagle 
IS e\erv inch a dog with a wiry frame and a 
determined though placid look His standard 
of foim closely follows that of the foxhound 

The Basset This dog is the French equiva- 
lent of the English beagle, inasmuch as he is 
the diminutive of an an( lent breed, and his 
quarry is the labhit In other respects, as the 
beagle follows the characteristics of the old 
Southern hound, the basset lesembles then other 
ancient common ancestor, the bloodhound His 
body is longer, and his legs even shorter than 
the beagle’s His head is long and narrow, with 
heavy flews, and his forehead wiinkled to the 
eyes," which, like the bloodhound’s, show the haw; 
his expression is dignified, the neck is very 
powerful, with hea^y dewlaps, and the ears so 
long he IS likely to tiead on them, for his legs 
are not more than 4 inches long The stifles 
are bent, and the quarters full of muscle He is 
very barrel-like and has a character easily 
recognized 

The Bachshimd Except that this dog hunts 
rabbits and, like the beagle and the basset, is 
short on the leg and long in the body, he has 
nothing in common with the others He is a 
curious mixture He has the smooth coat and 
body of a pointer, the tail and nose of a black 
and tan terrier, the ear of a foxhound, with 
more than the foxhound’s sensitiwness, the 
hinder legs taller than the front ones, and the 
latter comically bow'ed. He is a very ancient 
breed. One of his kind is painted on "an Egyp- 
tian monument of the period 2000 b c He has 
many modem admirers, and a club devoted to 
his interests, w’hose standard calls for a general 
appearance long, low, and graceful, not cloddy, 
a wedge-shaped head, long and lean, broadest at 
its base, skull moderately arched, budge of nose 
somewhat curved or nearly stiaight, no stop, 
muzzle stiong, not snipy, but faiily pointed, with 
open nostrils , ears medium, long, broad, and 
soft, round at end, set on high and well back, 
eyes showing no white and with keen expres- 
sion, jaws stiong, with strong and regular 
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teeth, neck tapeiiiig fiojii the shouldeib to the 
headi shoulders well muscled and plastic, chebt 
well developed, especially the breastbone, body 
long, back iihs veiy short, foienbs well sprung, 
foielegs short and stiong in bone, foieaims 
ciooked feet large, round, and stiong, hind 
legs faiiidller in bone and higher than forelegs, 
loner thigh very short and foimmg neaily a 
light angle with the uppei thigh, feet of hind 
legs smaller than those of foielegs, coat slioit 
(except on the wire-haired), dense, stioncr, and 
glossy, but shoit and line on the undeiside of 
the body skin loose and supple, color led in all 
tints, black and tan, hvei and tan, giay and 
tan, and spotted White is ohiectioiiable, except 
in a small stripe fiom the breastbone (which is 
piominent) downwaid 

Tuinspit A dog closely akm in build to the ' 
dachshund, and called the bath hound, 01 turn- 
spit, was used in England m some localities well 
into the nineteenth centuiy to diive a wheel by 
which the roasting spits were turned before the 
fire. He was put in a box in such a position that 
he could apply his forefeet one aftei anotliei 
to a paddle wheel, and by that means the spit 
went round A similar dog, used foi rabbiting, 
w'as early known to English hunteis as the wiy- 
legged terrier 

The Otter Hound This is the gamiest and 
pluckiest of dogs His piime requisite is such 
haidxliood as will enable him to follow’ the otter 
to its water den and fight him there, withstand- 
ing without complaint the sereiest bites fiom 
this most VICIOUS of animals If fish are to be 
‘^preserved” m certain sti earns, otteis must be 
limited, and to this end otter hounds are a 
necessity This dog must have poweiful jaws 
and good teeth, also a rough grizdy coat, which 
defies alike the dull of the water and the teeth 
of the otter. Beneath the wuiy outer coat an 
undercoat of oily wool is essential This hound 
IS a large dog, "standing about 25 inches high, 
and weighing 50 to 75 pounds 

The Great Bane, 01 German Boar Hound 
This is the last visible lemnant of one of the 
tw'o great classes into which dogs were dinded 
by Xenophon and the early Greek wiiteis — ^the 
“fighting dogs,^’ famed for their huge frame, 
their pugnacity and ferocity undei training 
Most of the ancient nations cultivated this dog 
as an ally m their aimies. Airian enumerates 
those of “the Mede, Celt, Ser 01 Indian, Alha- 
man, Iberian, Lycaonian, Libyan, Egyptian, Mag- 
nesian, Molossian, Briton, Arcanian, and a few 
others nearly allied’^ Cyrus had his wai dogs, 
and at Marathon dogs shared the honors of 
the day That their use was continued by the 
Romans is evidenced by the fact that from the 
ruins of Herculaneum have been exhumed the 
calcined corpses of dogs w^eaiing mail armor 
The use of this huge dog foi aggressive pugnac- 
ity has long since passed, but as a companion 
and safeguard he has always been valued by 
German game wardens 

The standaxd adopted by the Great Dane Club 
of Ameiica maintains all the great and marked 
qualities of this giant of the canine world, de- 
creeing for dogs a minimum height of 30 inches 
and a weight of 100 pounds, with an appioxi- 
mate height of 32 inches and a weight of 140 
pounds It requires a powerful and elegant 
brute. The body must be long, round, and 
compact; the coat short and fine; the eais small 
and cairied high; the eyes small, deeply set, and 
with a sharp expression The recognized colors 


are the \aiiou& bhades of giay 01 blue, mouse 
eoloi, black, Avhite, led or fawn, also hrindle or 
tiger -stuped or w^hite ground, with patches of 
daik colors 

The Mastiff This dog (the Cams anglicus 
of Linnieiis) is a tiue hound and undoubtedly 
IS of Biitish oiigin, for he was expoited from 
theie befoie the Roman conquest of the islands 
He was used by the Biitona as a guard dog foi 
then persons and then flocks, more than in the 
hunt, and he remains pieeminently the watch- 
dog of the present day Watching has become 
almost instinctive with him He is the laigest 
and most muscular dog known, exceeding even 
the Gieat Bane, and has the eouiage of the bull- 
dog, yet wuthal is so gentle that he is the espe- 
cial favoiite of eliildien In coloi he is apiicot, 
01 silver fawn, 01 daik fawn brindle, with the 
muzzle, eais, and nose black in all cases, his 
coat IS short and close-lying, his head is a very 
ideal of stiength and massiveness, and it is set 
on a neck and chest m pioportion No height 
IS set m the standaid, but a dog which must 
w^eigh fiom 155 to 175 pounds should he veiy 
little under three feet tali 

Bibliography Consult authoiities mentioned 
under Doa 

HOXINB A small shaik A name more 
common in Gieat Britain than in America for 
the dogfish of the genus MusteluSf especially 
the blue 01 “smooth” hound (Mustelus cams), 
common to both sides of the Atlantic See 
Dogfish 

HOBNB'BISH 1 A needlefish, especially 
Tylosoriis laphidonia, also called guardfish See 
Needlei^ish, and Plate of Needlefish, Pikes, 
Ere 2 A dogfish 

HOTJNB, HOUNDING A hound is a dog 
employed in the chase, specifically, m England, 
one adapted to fox hunting Hounding is the 
puismt of game by hounds The keeping of 
hounds and the sport of hounding are, to a 
greater or less extent, regulated by law Those 
who follow hounds in fox hunting, m England, 
are exempt to some extent from the common-laiv 
liability of other trespassers, such sport rank- 
ing as a privileged pursuit The employment of 
hounds in deer hunting is prohibited by statute 
in some of the United States Consult Peer, 
Cross Countiif with Boise and Hounds (New 
York, 1902), and the authoiities lef erred to 
under Game Lawn's 

HOUNB^S-TONGUE (so called fiom the 
shape and texture of the leaves), Cynoglossum 
A genus of coaise-appearing, small-flowered 
plants of the family Boragmacese, of which 
there aie many species The common hound’s- 
tongue {Cynoglossum offioinale) is a native of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, introduced in North 
America It has soft downy leaves, of a dull- 
gieen color, purplish-red flowers, and a stem 
about 2 feet high Its odor is very disagreeable 
The loot was formerly admimsteied in sciofula, 
dysentery, etc , and is said to be anodyne It is 
also one of the pietended specifics foi serpent 
bites and hydrophobia The hound’s-tongue is 
consideied a pernicious w’eed on account of its 
burs, which adhere to the wool of sheep and 
to other animals Cynoglossum viiginianum^ 
known as wild comfiey, is a common plant fiom 
New Yoik to Florida, and Cynoglossum horeale 
occurs in Canada and noithern United States as 
fai west as Minnesota The species of EcMno- 
spermum, formerly united with Cynoglossum, 
are w^eeds, Echinospei mum being the beggai-lice 
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or stioktigiith The quality of bheep’s wool is 
often considerably lowered'fiom the abundance 
of their buis m it 

HOUHSOjOW HEATH A region wesst of 
the township of Hounslow^ London, eovenng in 
154G an extent of 4293 acres. It ivas foimerly 
notorious as the resort of highwaymen, and it 
was customary to leave the bodies "of those who 
had been executed hanging on gibbets along the 
road In 1086 James II ebtablished a camp on 
the Heath for the purpose of ovei awing the 
Londoners Extensile bai racks weie erected in 
1793 , and part of the land is now’ occupied hy 
powdermills The region is in great part iindei 
cultivation and inclosed 

HOTJB (AF Hie, OF Hie, hiue, ore, Tioie, Fr 
hem €3 from Lat Jio 7 a, from Gk wpa, hour, sea- 
son) A measure of time equal to one twenty- 
fomth pait of a day {q\ ) As theie are two 
kinds of days, the solar and sidereal, so theie 
are two kinds of houis, the solai and sidereal 
The latter is shoiter than the former by 9 856 
solar seconds 

HOHK^GIiASS', An instrument for measur- 
ing intenals of time It is made of glass and 
consists of two bulbs united by a narrow neck* 
one of the bulbs is nearly filled with diy sand, 
fiine enough to run freely through the orifice m 
the neck, and the quantity of sand is just as 
much as can run through the orifice in an hour 
if the instrument is to be an hourglass, in a 
minute if a minute glass, etc The obvious de- 
fects of this instrument aie the expansion 01 
contraction of the orifice produced by heat or 
cold, and the variations in the dryness of the 
sand, all of which produce deviations from the 
true measurement of time Instruments eon- 
sti noted on this piincipie aie occasionally used 
by navigators m ‘hea\mg the log” for the pui- 
pose of measurmg the time dui mg w^hieh the 
log line IB allowed to run out Similar instru- 
ments are also employed by cooks in fixing the 
proper time for boiling eggs 

HOTJBI, houM (Ar /taitid, woman with 
blight black eyes, from haicita, to have brilliant 
black eyes) . The beautiful celestial maidens, de- 
scribed m the Koran (Sura Ivi, 24, Iv, 55 et al ) 
and Mohammedan tiadition as dwelling in Para- 
dise, whose companionship is one of the rewards 
held out to the pious Moslem Numerous de- 
scriptions amplifying the notices in the Koran 
are foimd in Mohammedan writers They repose 
on gorgeous couches in paA ilions of pearl Their 
countenances are so bright that one can see his 
face reflected fiom a houri's cheek They are 
made by ‘ a peculiar creation,” not of clay, like 
ordinary women, but of musk, saffron, incense, 
and amber While retaining all the qualities of 
virgins, they have none of the failings of w’omen, 
remain ever young and free from physical defect, 
and have the poAver to conceive and bear chil- 
dien at will, who within an hour grow to ma- 
turity. The later Mohammedan theologians, like 
Ghazah (qv), Avhose more refined instincts 
AA'eie offended by this rather sensual picture of 
Paradise, endeavored to place an allegorical in- 
terpretation upon the Ixouii, bnt there can he 
little doubt that to Mohammed and to his im- 
mediate followers, as to the bulk of present-day 
Mohammedans, they lepiesent an intense real- 
ity This follows from the details of the houri 
given by Mohammed and amplified by subsequent 
writeis, on the basis of tradition, AAhich accord 
with the general view of Paradise as a place 
where life will be full of secret delights, where 


there will be plenty of water, delicious fiuits, 
AAith attendants AAaitmg on the pleasure of the 
inhabitants, and the like ^lohammed’s concep- 
tion of Paradise, Aihile ba^ed in part on the 
cm lent JeAAish and more particularly Christian 
AieAAS embodies as its original factors the adap- 
tation of these aicaas to his oaati mental horizon 
and to that of liis sui roundings , and one is in- 
clined to conjecture that the houii represent the 
ie\*erse of the popiilai conception of demoniac 
beings, frequentlj pictuied as female spirits, 
wrio plague and torture man m this world. 

HOTJHS. See 

HOTJBS, Book or The name giAen to books 
of piiAate deAotion designed for the laity, which 
weie Aery popular and in general use through- 
out the Catholic church from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries These books were wont 
to open wuth an almanac giving the movable 
feasts, etc , folloAA ed by a calendar, which in 
turn AAas folloAAed bj passages flora the Gospels, 
by poitions of the canonical hours, penitential 
Psalms and litanies, and, finally, by diverse 
miscellaneous prayers Ihese deAotional Avorks 
AAcie also called Piymeis, 01 Primeis, and fre- 
quently thej AAeie lef erred to simply as Hours 
Both betore and aftei the discoA’eiy of printing 
they AAere often beautiful! j illuminated, and 
fine examples of them aie to-day much coA’eted 
by collectois Gieat personages weie fond of 
haAung these books made specially for them- 
selves, with decoiations and illustrations of an 
mdiAidual appeal A book responding to this 
taste is the famous Tree 7iches heures of the 
Due de Berry, wdieie pictures by Chantilly, ap- 
propriate to the different montlis, represent the 
Princess chateaux set off against landscape back- 
giounds exquisitely executed in color. In the 
embellishment of these AA’orks of devotion dis- 
tinguished artists — ^mmiatuixsts, engravers, and 
others — ^labored Consult E H Longlois, Essai 
8Ui la calligraphte des inamiscrits du moyen-dge 
et sur le$ otnements des premiets hvres d’heujes 
litiprunes (Rouen, 1841), Felix Soleil, Les 
hemes gothiques (ib, 1882), WoidsAAorth and 
Littlehales, Old Sey'mee Boohs (London, c 1890) , 
Armand d^Herbonnez, ‘'Les heures de Chantilly 
et Pexposition des pnmitifs frangais,” in Revue 
des Questioyis Eistoi iques, a’oI. Ixxathi (Pans, 
1905) 

HOURS, Canonical See Canonical Hooks 

HOTJBS OF LABOB. See Labob Legisla- 
tion, Eight-Hour Day 

HOITB'WTCH, hMr^wieh, Isaac A (Arono- 
vich) (1860— ) An American statistician, 

bom at Vilna, Russia He graduated from the 
Classical Gymnasium at Minsk in 1877, studied 
at the St Petershuig Academy of Medicine and 
Suigery, and at the UniA’ersity of St. Peters- 
burg, and graduated from the Demidov Juridical 
Lyceum at Yaroslavl (LLM, 1887) and from 
Columbia UniA’ersity (PhD, 1893) He was 
admitted to the bar in Russia in 1887, in Chi- 
cago in 1893, and in New York in 1896, and he 
practiced law until 1900. He serA’ed as docent 
in statistics at the University of Chicago in 
1893-95, as translator to the Mint, Washington, 
m 1900-02, as expert special agent of the Cen- 
sus Bureau in 1902-06 and 1909-13, and as 
statistician of the Public Service Commission 
of New Yoik in 1908-09. He is author of 
Peasant Migration to Merwijin Russian (1887) , 
The Economics of the Russian Village (1892K 
Immigration and Labor (1912) 

HOITSATONIC, hoU'sa-ton'ik A river of 
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Massachusetts and Connecticut (Afap Connecti- 
cutj Co), which rises m the Beikshire Hills 
about 2 miles south of Hinsdale, Mass, flows 
northward past that town, then northwestwaid 
to Dalton, then souths ebt\\ ai d to Pittsfield, 
wheie it turns southward thiough Connecticut, 
entering Long Island Sound, four miles east of 
Budgeport, aftei a couise of loO miles It sup- 
plies watei power to numerous manufactories 

HOUSE (AS has, jVIE lious, OHG has, Gei 
BmSy perhaps akm to Eng hide, to conceal) 
A human habitation of fixed and permanent 
character, as distinguished on the one hand 
from huts, cabins, tents, ^g^\ anis, etc , and on 
the other from palaces (qv ) The word is also 
used in other senses, eg, of a dynasty, a com- 
mercial companj, a superatructuie on a vessel 
(deck house), a shelter for vehicles (carnage 
house), etc In this article it is discussed only 
in its primal meaning 

The liiitoiy of human habitation is important, 
both socially*^ and arehitectuially, since it is in- 
timately concerned vnth the social and family 
life both of the individual and of the commu- 
nity Probably 99 per cent of all buildings m the 
vorld are houses, and in the plan, airangement, 
construction, and decoration of the house one 
may trace the progress of human society and 
civilization The house, as distinguished from 
the tepee, 'wigwara, or kraal, embodies and is 
the product of the family life as against that 
of tribe or elan, and since the earliest temples 
were undoubtedly conceived of as the dwellings 
of the gods, they Tvere planned after the type of 
the human house, so that all religious archi- 
tecture has sprung from that of the primitive 
house 

Little IS known about the houses of the an- 
cient Egyptians and Assyrians, as the only 
extant ruins of dwellings are of palaces, not 
common houses, and the pictures and reliefs on 
the monuments throw little light on the form 
and construction of the latter class We know 
much more about the primitive Greek house, 
from the ruins of Mycenae and Tiryns, more, 
indeed, than about those of the histone peiiod, 
of which the remains are very scanty The 
Mycenaean house consisted of a hall [me^aron), 
with four columns about the central hearth, an 
anteroom, or prodomos, and a poich, or 
aithousa Tlie rooms, few oi many, were 
grouped around the megaron The type of the 
Greek honse of historic times has piobablv been 
preserved for us in the Roman or Pompeiian 
house, whose atmim { q v ) recalls the pi imitive 
Greek megaron, surrounded by the various liv- 
ing rooms, while the fatics takes the place of the 
prodomos and aithousa 

Throughout the entire Mediterranean basin 
and as far East at least as the Euphrates it 
h&s been the immemorial practice to build all 
houses of any pretension whatsoever around a 
court ( q V ) , of greater or less size Even in 
Pans to this day the larger houses are built 
around courts The Spaniards carried their 
patio, or court, with them, so to speak, to Mex- 
ico, Central and South America, and the West 
Indies, where it is still the custom, as about 
the Mediterranean, to build each house around 
a patio Security and privacy are afforded by 
the court, from which the living rooms receive 
both access and light, without exposure to the 
dust, noise, and publicity of the street 

The excavation of Pompeii (q.v ) has given 
us almost complete details of the Roman pro- 


vincial town house of the last century BC and 
fiist centuij AD in southern Italy This was 
usually of one story, although portions might 
have a second stoiy" It comprised an entrance 
passage (faux) leading fiom the street to the 
first atrium, or court, with its two lateral ex- 
tensions, 01 alee, its loof open in the centre 
(coynpluiium) and discharging its rain water 
into a central basin below, the imphimum, its 
tahhnum where the family recoids and tablets 
were kept, three or foui small rooms opening 
from it, and beyond these the fauces, or passages 
connecting it with the second eouit This was 
laiger than the atiiuin, was suriounded with 
columns, adorned with basm, fountains, marble 
table, flowers, and statues, and flanked by living 
rooms, while on one side or at the end was the 
Uidliyiiiim, 01 dining loom, open to the court 
Beyond this, again, was the garden The cubic- 
ula, 01 sleeping looms, were hardly more than 
cells, and tlie kitchen was small and piimitive 
In crowded cities, at least in Rome, there were 
also tenement houses of many stories, but of 
their foim and arrangement we know nothing 

The villa (q’v ) was an establishment with 
many wings and numeious rooms, approaching 
the elaboiate elegance of a palace In central 
Syria tlieie are many rums of houses of the late 
Imperial and eaily Christian centuiies, showing 
courts only in part inclosed by buildings, the 
other sides protected by high stone walls, and a 
similar arrangement is found in many mediseval 
French buildings, e g , the Hotel Clnny in Pans, 
the H6tel Jacques Coeui at Bouiges, Hotel 
d’Ass4zat at Toulouse, and others In the an- 
cient Roman houses one notes the scanty pro- 
vision for indoor life and for individual privacy 
The nearest approach to our '‘living rooms,” 
parlors, and drawing-rooms was the peristyle, 
where in sheltered corners, under the roof or 
awnings, a couch, chans, tripod, and table might 
be grouped for rest and familiar converse In 
the villas, on the other hand, there was an 
abundance of special accommodations, but these 
weie only for the rich 

In northern Europe the Teutonic and Slavic 
races developed a quite different type of house, 
taking its light and air from the outside, not 
from an interior court, and having its rooms 
therefore more compactly put togethei, in two, 
three, or even four stories The climate, with 
its rain and snow, forbade the flat roof, and the 
high gabled loof was universal The mediseval 
houses of north Euiopean cities, closely built 
in blocks, taking light fiom front and rear only, 
were sometimes of stone, more often of half- 
timber ( q V ) construction In the country the 
house was evolved out of the barn, for the 
primitive type sheltered under one roof horses, 
cattle, and the family A fireplace at one end 
of a eential hall, stalls along one side for the 
beasts, along the other for the family, and lofts 
above — such was the type, surviving still in 
some Swiss chalets As civilization developed, 
and the demand for privacy and comfort in- 
creased, rooms were paztitioned off, and finally 
the live stock was removed to separate quarters, 
connected with the house only by a common 
courtyard inclosed by a wall The "central space 
became the spacious, lofty hall or gallery (see 
Gallery, Hall) of the manor house, in which, 
as m the peristyle of the Romans, the social 
life of the family was passed About the huge 
fireplace at one end of the haU, with its project- 
ing hood or mantle, was the gathering place of 
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the family, the seivants and feudal dependents 
gatheied at the othei end The hall the 
common dining room 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
spiead of the Renaissance and the growing se- 
curity of public institutions and private life 
gave a gieat impulse to the development of 
domestic comfort and convenience, of prn acy 
and elegance In England a caived seieen m the 
hall now sepaiated the famih fiom the serv- 
ants, eveiywhere 100 ms A^ere multiplied, manj 
of them piOMded \Mth firejilaccb In England 
the number of chimne\ stacks and then "elab- 
orate decoration aie especially notable City 
houses, still in southern Europe built aumnd 
or partly around couit-i, became aichitectuialJ-v 
sumptuous The stairs \ieie eierywhere made 
more and more spacious and impoitant — at firat 
of spiral foim m tuiiets, one for each group of 
rooms, they were noy built lu straight flights 
with landings, starting not from a court but 
from the hall Corridors were intioduced into 
the planning, secuiing piivate access to every 
room This was one ot the gieatest of ail 
improvements in house planning and marked the 
attainment of complete privacy for the individ- 
ual It came earlier in the North than in the 
South In Italy and Spam the couit arcade 
provided independent though less private ac- 
cess than the corridoi to the rooms of 
or three stories "See Main'ou House, Musee 
Cluny 

Modern individualism has tended to greater 
vaiiety of house type than was ever known be- 
fore Even in the houses of one country or city 
the greatest vaiiety is seen, especially "in rural 
and sub ui ban houses, where limitations of space 
are less exacting than in closely built towns 
Local building materials play a great part in 
these variations, vhich aie too numerous to be 
even catalogued here The English manor house 
retains many of its medueval featuies — its great 
hall and stairs irregular plan, kitchen wing, 
high gables, multiplied chimneys, garden front 
with ten ace, and inclosed kitchen or seivants' 
court The modern German country house is 
more compactly built, but more iriegular and 
picturesque, than the average modern French 
chateau, which since the time of Henry IV 
(1589-1610) has displayed a somewhat formal 
regularity, with a compact plan instead of an 
open or inclosed court The American country 
house varies both with the region and the in- 
dividual, the countiy houses of the very 
wealthy reproduce French, English, and Colonial 
types Thus, Biltmore, in North Carolina, is a 
French chateau of the sixteenth century The 
Colonial types are derived from the pre-Revolu- 
tion and post-Revolution houses respectively, 
of the North in wood and of the South in buck, 
and these from the English Queen Anne and 
Georgian styles In city dwellings we recognize 
four mam types with many subtypes (1) the 
French, built between the gaiden in the real and 
the service court m the fiont, (2) the Italian 
and Spanish, built wholly around a court, or 
patio, (3) the mansion, isolated in its garden 
or set upon the street with the grounds on the 
other three sides, (4) the house in a block, as 
in Venice and in all north European and many 
Ameiican cities This type is much subdivided 
according to the planning, arrangement of hall 
and stairs, position of kitchen and dining 
room, etc Until about 1880 all American city 
honses in closely built towns were of almost 
VoL XI.— 34 


identical plan, with a bafeoment, high stoop, 
nairow liall and ^ti amht stan^, and 1001 ns at 
liont, back and one side of hall Gieat \aiiety 
has replaced this dull unifoimit\ 

Ver\ inteicbting are the smaller rural and 
suhuiban houses of modern times especially m 
England, Germans, and the United States 
Hiose of England aie peeuliarh interesting in 
exteiior design, pictmeb<|iie use of material and 
haimony vith tlie landscape In the United 
States wood has been the dominant material, 
and the piazza 01 veiauda an essential feature 
of the design, the plans are irregular, the 
masses pietiii e'^que , eomenienee and personal 
conifoit aie nought eierwvheie But with much 
that is admiiable in these lioiises they ba\e not 
vet attained that per\admg chaim that is no- 
ticeable m England The Colonial type — ree- 
tangulai, spacious, and dignihed — is much seen 
in the smailei tovn^ Brick, concrete, and hol- 
low tile aie gradually lepLicmg clapboaids and 
shingles for the exteriois of Ameiican rural 
houses , the extreme inflammability of the 
wooden houses and the mci easing price of lum- 
ber have stimulated this change Half timber 
(qv) and brick are the chief materials 111 
England, except m some districts where stone 
abounds and clav is scarce On the continent 
of Euiope city houses aie of brick or stone, 
country houses almost uni\ersalh of brick or 
rubble," stuccoed, except m SAVitzeiland, paits 
of Russia, Sweden, and NorvaA^, and Tin key, 
wlieie wood abounds The wooden mansions of 
the Bospoius aie e\tiemol\ pictiiiesque, and 
their planning is not unlike that of the Colonial 
mansions of the United States 

Bibliography C D Daly, Architecture 
priite ai( X/A’c •uecle, senes 1-3 (Pans, 1870- 
77) , F E Viollet-le-Due, of a Bouse, 

translated by G M Toivle (Boston, 1874 J , id., 
Dwtionnaue Rmsonne de VArclntccture (10 
Yols, Pans, 1876), id, Eahitatiotis of Men tn 
all Ages,, tianslated by Benjamin Bucknall 
(London, 1876) , Charles Gamier, L'Jlahitation 
htimaine (Pans, 1891) , Russell Sturgis, Dic- 
tionary of Architecture (3 vols , New York, 
1901), EandhucJi der ArchiteJctiir (Leipzig, 
1911). See ApAETitEXT House, Castie, Maxtoe 
House, Palace, also Buildixg and Carpextey, 
for American frame construction 
HOUSE ANT. The little red ant of house- 
holds [Mononior nun pharaoms), a species which 
has accommodated itself perfectly to the condi- 
tions of civilization It nests m the walls of 
houses or in rubbish in cellars or old closets and 
feeds on all sorts of 
household stores It 
becomes a great nui- 
sance, not so much 
from the amount it 
eats as from its 
inordinate propensity 
for getting into 
things, especially 
sugar, sirup, and 
sweet substances gen- 
erally Careful watch- 
ing will sometimes reveal the crack from wdiich 
most of them come, and the nest may thus be 
found and destroyed They may be trapped by 
thousands by a sponge moistened with sweetened 
water, which is daily relieved of its burden of 
ants by plunging it into scalding water The 
cracks by which the ants enter storerooms and 
pantties may he plugged with cotton soaked 
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\Mth keiusene, or the eiitiie house ma,^ be 
fumigated bisulphide of eaibou oi hydio- 

cyanic acid gas Directions for such fumigation 
are printed in circular form by the Depaitment 
of Agiicuitme at Washington and aie sent to 
all applicants free of charge T\^o little black 
ants (i/onomonww hiinutum and TetJamonum 
caspitum) are also found in houses, but nest 
outside Consult Ho^\ard and Marlatt, P?in- 
mpal Household l7is€€ts of the United States 
( Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
1906), and other publications of the department 
HOITSE^-BOAT'IH0 The passing of the 
summer time, as a lecreation, on ■v\hat really is 
a flat-bottomed raft supporting a more or less 
extensive and luxuiious suite of rooms, occupy- 
ing the centre of the raft Generally at each 
end of the house there is an open deck, and 
there is an open gallery along the sides, the 
top, which 13 railed round and coveied by an 
awning, often forms an open couit oi garden 
This manner of passing the summer holidays 
began about 1870 on the Thames, England To- 
day a hundred house boats are to be found 
on it, and a w^eekly paper is published, which 
gives the whereabouts of every such boat from 
day to day Some of these boats are models of 
beauty in decoiations and fittings, and v'eritable 
fioati^ palaces of luxury and fashion They 
are either poled from point to point or towed 
from the path by a horae oi else by an auxiliary 
launch The proximity of riverside villages and 
inns precludes the necessity of giving up much 
of the internal space to stores 

American conditions are so diffeient as to 
need a much greater variety of treatment, and 
m every section of the country house-boating 
IS popular House boats are abundant on the 
Pacific coast, and the Mississippi system is 
dotted with them wherever a great city forms 
the necessary social nucleus On the St Law- 
rence and Lakes George and Champlain they are 
a summer feature, and the neighborhood of New 
York IS especially favorable to them In the 
Florida waters are some of the largest ever 
built, as well as many of the humbler and truer 
kind 

House boats may be divided into three classes 
— 'those which simply float and are moved from 
place to place by towung, those which move from 
place to place under sail, and those which move 
under their own power Consult A B Hunt, 
House Boats and House Boating (New York, 
1905), F W and C Hutchins, Eousehoating on 
a Colonial Wateiita^ (Boston, 1910) , also vaii- 
ous magazine articles, such as Lord, ‘*How to 
Build a Houseboat for $300/’ Scientific Ameri- 
can, May 14, 1910, Wanstall, ‘A Commuter’s 
House Boat,” Country Life in America, May 1, 
1911, White, “A Year-Bound Houseboat,” 
Country Life in America, Dee 1, 1911 
KOTTSEOBOTEk In English law, the right of 
a tenant foi life or yeais to take from the land 
sufficient timber to keep the buildings on the 
place in repair. Housebote belongs to the class 
of ancient tenant lights, dating back, it would 
seem, to the Anglo-Saxon period, now generally 
known as estovers They constituted a class of 
exemptions from the law of waste which severely 
restricted the right of a tenant for life or years 
m his enjoyment of the lands held by Mm* 
These rights still exist m the United States as 
well as in England. See Estovjir; Landlobd 
AND Tenant, Waste 
HOUSEBBEAKING See Bubgiaby 


HOUSE CENTIPEDE A nijuapod with 
very long legs and long antennce, which is 
numerous in the Southern States and brightly 
colored It haunts houses and is feared by 
ignorant persons as 
poisonous, but is 
harmless and really 
beneficial, as it feeds 
on small insect ver- 
min It IS the only 
1 epresentatwe in the 
United States of the 
chilopodous family 
Cemiatxida?, and is 
named Scutigeta for- 
ceps Consult How- 
ard and Marlatt, 

Principal Household 
Insects of the United 
States {Washington, 

1906) See Myriat 

ODA 

HOUSE CBICKET 

See Cricket 

HOUSE FINCH, 
oi Linnet A small 
finch {Carpodacus 
mexieamis fr ontalis ) 
veiv common through- 
out California, Ari- 
zona, and northern 
Mexico, and familiar 
in ail valley towns 
and rural gardens, 
where it is welcome 
for its beautiful plu- 
mage and exceedingly 
sweet, canary-like 
song, heard through- 
out the year It is re- 
lated to and resembles 
the purple finch of 
the Eastern States, cbntipbdb 

but IS smaller and tiimmer The head and 

breast of the male are a rich red-wine color, 
varying from caimme to crimson, and the re- 
mainder of its plumage a mixture of reds, soft 
grays, and biowns, the females and young have 
no red, and in winter the colors are less bright 
than in early summer This finch makes its 
nest normally in trees, but now also occupies 
holes and ciannies about houses and buildings, 
where it is never disturbed by the people, al- 
though much harassed by swallows m competi- 
tion for desirable quarters The eggs are pale 
blue, sparingly marked with dark lines and 
dots about the large end Other names for this 
bird are adobe finch, red-headed linnet, and 
burion Consult Beigtold, ‘"A Study of the 
House Finch,” in The Auh, xxx (Cambridge, 
Mass, 1913) 

HOUSE FLY {Musca domestica L ) An 
insect belonging zoologically to the order Dip- 
tera, or two-wmged flies It belongs to a very 
large group containing a number of families and 
species which closely lesemble it in appeal ance 
House flies bleed and are found largely outside 
of houses, and conversely other flies of allied 
families are found within domiciles which aie 
not the true Musca domestica, A true house fly 
IS distinguished from the Sarcophagidse by hav- 
ing four black lines instead of three on the 
back of its thorax The Tachinidie also possess 
four black lines, but^they have the bristles of 
the antennee smooth, whereas the house fly has 
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them featheied From the Anthonuid^ it is 
di-atinguished bj' a bent \ein neat the tip of the 
Hmg In addition to this characteiistit Miisca 
domestica pussebsses no bristles on the abdomen 
except at the tip The house fly breeds in fet- 
menting oiganie matter, pieierenee being gi\en 
to hoise manure, although the eggs 'vvill be 
deposited on the excieta of almost any animal 
The larvae have been found in decomposing 
garbage, vegetable vabte, kitchen slops, decayed 
meat, animal haii, and chicken leathers, and 
even in snufl, hut, most impoitant of all, they 
are found in abundance upon human excreta, 
upon which the fly feeds as well as deposits ita 
eggs It IS often leferied to as the tjphoid fly, 
its habits in the above re&pect favoring the dis- 
semination of this disease House have 

been accused by \arious obseners with the 
dissemination of a long li^^t of diseases, includ- 
ing cholera, djsentery, diphtheria, erisipelas, 
contagious ophthalmia, cerebiospinal meningitis, 
anthrax, and possibly smallpox The evidence in 
regard to typhoid is conclusive It is believed 
to be most 'active m spreading diairhoeal affec- 
tions, such as choleia morbus, djsenteiv, sum- 
mer diaiilicea, paratyphoid and tjphoid fever 
Torrey m 1912 found, by obsei^ving the flies m 
New York City during the warm months, that 
tliey were only mildly infected with disease 
geiins in the spring, but as the summer ad- 
vanced the bacteiial count steadily increased 
Life Cycle. Depending largely upon condi- 
tions of heat and moistuie, the duration of the 
life cycle of the domestic fly vanes from 10 to 
15 days. According to Hewitt, the mmiraum 
late of growth m the various stages is as fol- 
lows* eggs, eight hours, the first larval stage, 
20 hours, second larval stage, 24 hours, third 
larval stage, three da\s, pupa, three days, a 
total of eight days and four hours The rate 
of geneiation based on the climatic conditions 
in Washmgton, D C , assuming that all eggs 
survive, is astonishing A single female laying 
120 eggs on Apiil 15 would have descendants by 
Septembei 10 to the number of 5,598,720,000,000 
This calculation is based only upon one batch of 
eggs, whereas there is a possibility of four such 
layings fiom a single fly The house fly has a 
keen sense of smell, and its first impulse on 
issuing from the pupal inelosure is to seek 
warmth and food, it flies from its filth heap 
unerringly towai ds the nearest kitchen It 
feeds on a vaiiety of food and is apparently 
equally fond of the milk jug, the slop bucket, 
garbage can, 01 filth heap, passing freely from 
one to the othei and distributing on its way 
manv varieties of bacteiia which cling to its 
feet " Its intestinal canal is comparatively 
simple, and pathogenic bacteria and other micro- 
organisms pass unchanged thiough it and thus 
find another method for distribution The 
digestive fluids are very weak, and the insect 
absorbs meielv those substances which are read- 
ily soluble in them Although the fiv is capable 
of traveling at great speed and for long dis- 
tances, Hewitt IS of the opinion that noimally 
they do not migrate very far from their place 
of origin The facts in regard to the life his- 
tory of the fly make it a comparatively simple 
matter to deal with the problem Measures 
urged by boards of health thioughout the coun- 
try are to destroy all possible breeding places 
of the insect and to keep garbage cans and 
other refuse receptacles screened and to destroy 
by traps or otherwise all flies that can be 


i^auglit, pcirtK ularh in the earh part of the 
summer The tlv has many enemies It is 
leadily attacked by fungous and parasitic dis- 
eases," l»\ eel tain miLioseopic piotozoa, one spe- 
cies known as Uei petomonas mu&ccc dom€stic(€ 
being luotet actne, nematode or thread, worms 
aie actne enemies The mite called 
pafa&iticutn attacks it Besides these spiders 
of manv \aneties, the house centipede, the false 
scoipiun, and ants may be mentioned among the 
natuial enemies of the liouse fly The common 
toad feeds upon flies and will catch enoimous 
numbeib, dome-^tic poultiy teed wuth aviditv 
upon the laritC, inan\ lizaids and a certain 
species of rat feed laigely upon flies Buds, 
on the other liand, play \*ery little part in the 
destruction of this pest Consult Hewitt, The 
Eoiise-np A fdtudy of its ii^tnictiue, Deiclop- 
wentj Biojwmus^ and Economy (Manchester, 
England, 1910) , id House Flies and IIo*c tlieif 
^piead Disease (New York 1912), L O 
Howard, The House-Fly — Disease Can lei (ib, 

19 1 1 ) , and refei ences thei e gi% en , id , JI o u sc 
Flies (Washmgton, 1011), C V Chapin, T/ie 
Soutce and Modes of Infection (New York, 

1912) , W E Button, House Fly as a Disease 
Garnet and How Controlled (Haitford, Conn, 
1912) E H Boss, Reduction of Domestic Flies 
(Philadelphia, 1913). See also Fi-t, Ixsects, 
Peopag-ation of Disease by 

HOTTSE-'HOLD, Boyal (of Gieat Biitain) 
The personal attendants upon the leigning so\- 
ereign Among all piimitive Gei manic peoples 
we find such attendants The chief officers of 
the household are usually four in number the 
stew’ard, who is the head of the household, the 
maishal, or head of the lojal stables, the cup- 
beaier, and the chambeilain, who has charge of 
the King's chambeis These four officers are 
found among the Anglo-Saxons and at the court 
of the Norman dukes As the royal powder de- 
veloped, the household attendants became officers 
of state, and the King^s household is his min- 
istiy. Under the Norman kings of England the 
royal household consisted of two sets of officeis, 
whose functions greatly resembled each otliei 
Foremost among them* was the justiciar, the 
King^s chief adviser and his representative m 
England when the King was abroad The stew- 
aid, whose most important functions of state 
passed over to the justiciar, remained head of 
the royal household Other members were the 
treasuier, who had charge of the King^s tieas- 
ury, and the chamberlain, who audited the ac- 
counts, the constable, a sort of quaiterniastei- 
general of the coiiit and the aimy, who had a 
s^eat in the exchequer, and the maishal, whose 
functions weie similai Some of these officeis, 
VIZ, the stewaid, the constable, butler, and may 
shal, weie hei editary in the gieat Norman fami- 
lies and eithei lost their importance 01 became 
merely household officeis Others w^hich weie 
appointed, like the justiciai, chancelloi, and 
treasuier, became the important officeis of state 

In the present oiganization of the royal housy 
hold the lord steward is the chief officer His 
authority extends over the tieasurer, the con- 
troller, and the master of the household, and 
over all the other household officeis and servants 
except those of the chapel, the chamber, and the 
stable The dean and the subdean are the pim- 
cipal officeis of the chapel, winch is composed of 
a number of clerks and chaplains The loi d 
chamberlain contiols the officers and seivants 
of the loyal chambers and appoints the trades- 
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men who are purveyois to the sovereign The 
master of the horse is m charge of the royal 
stables and has undei his chaige the master of 
the hounds the giand falconer, the eiown 
equerrjj and other sei\ants In the court of a 
female so\eieign the ladies of the household 
play an important part The niistiess of the 
robes is the head of this depaitment, and under 
her are the ladies of the bedchamber, maids of 
honor, and other attendants The latlieb of the 
bedchamber aie the personal attendants of the 
Queen Be^^ides these theie are a large number 
of physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, druggists, 
and dentists m attendance The other membeis 
of the loyal family ha\e simiiai households, but 
on a much smaller scale 

The expcii'^es connected with the roval house- 
hold have varied gieatly m the diffeient peiiods 
of English history In the IMiddle Ages the 
King w^as always attended by a large following 
of lordb, both ‘spiritual and temporal, besides 
knights, esf|^uires, and other infeiioi attendants 
He obtained piovisions for bis court by exeicis- 
ing the light of purveyance (qv ), which has 
been abohbhed Notwithstanding this, the ex- 
penses of the loyal household often proved a 
burden to Parliament, which sometimes regu- 
lated them This was most eaiefullv done m 
the Household Bool of Edwaid IV, which rigor- 
ously defined the officers of the household and 
the duties of its membeis The expenses of the 
household of Edward IV w’^ere £13,000 a year, 
w'hich may be taken as a fair average sum for 
the household expenses of a king during that 
period Smee the accession of William III 
Parliament has fixed the amount of the appro- 
priation at the beginning of eacii reign ^ Queen 
Victoria received an allowance of £385,000 a 
year, distributed as follows privy purse, £60,- 
000, household salaries and retired allowances, 
£131,260, household expenses, £172,500, royal 
bounty, arms and special services, £13,200, leav- 
ing an unappi opriated balance of £8040, to be 
used at discretion The Prince of Wales re- 
ceived an annuity of £40,000 over and above 
his other revenues, the Duke of Connaught 
£25,000, and the other members of the royal 
family in propoition to their lank By a grant 
of May 9, 1901, Pailiament increased the Civil 
List to £415,000, the King's pi ivy purse being 
increased to £110,000 See Civil List 

Consult The Oidinances and Regulations for 
the Government of the Royal Household, pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries (London, 
1790) , Larson, The Ktng^s Household in Eng- 
land before the Herman Conquest (Madison, 
1904} , Pound, The King^s Serjeants and Officers 
of State (London, 1911 ) 

HOTTSEHOIiD ECOHOmCS, See Home 
Economics 

HOHSEHOIiI) GODS (Lat, di famihares, or 
di domesticv). Among the ancient Homans, the 
divinities supposed to watch over the house and 
the family. Thus, Vesta (qv ) was the goddess 
of the hearth and guardian of domestic unity. 
But the name was applied especially to the lares 
(qv ) and the penates (qv } 

HOUSEHOLD SUPERAGE. The form of 
the parliamentary franchise at present m force 
in Great Britain It was established in the 
boroughs by the Reform Bill of 1867-68, which 
conferred the right of voting for members of 
Parliament on all adult male household owners 
or lodgers who were the occupants of a dwelling 
capable of bringing in a yearly rental of £10 


and over By the Franchise Bill of 1S84 the 
right was extended to the inhabitants of the 
counties who possessed the same qualifications 

HOUSEHOLD TROOPS Specifically, the 
teim applies to those legiments of the British 
aimy winch foim the permanent ganison of 
the city of London, and w hose especial duty it 
IS to attend the soveiei^n Details fiom these 
troops mount guard o\er the lojal residences and 
important public huildines and institutions 
The term includes the following troops two 
regiments of the Life Guaids (First and Sec- 
ond) , the Ro\al Hoise Guaids, the fiist, sec- 
ond, and third battalions of Gienadier Guards, 
the first and second battalions of Coldstream 
Guards, the first and second battalions of Scots 
Guards, and the Irish Guards The term 
“household tioops” is frequently used by Eng- 
lish and Ameiican writers to describe the elite 
regiments of Germany and other monarchical 
countries 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS A weekly peiiodi- 
eal, founded March 30, 1840, by Charles Dickens, 
who became its chief editor The opening num- 
bers contained a seiial stoiy by jNIrs Gaskell 
Bald Times, and many of Dickens's minor 
stories, first appealed in it. It was discon- 
tinued in 1858 and was succeeded by All the 
Tear Round (April 30, 1859) 

HOUSE INDUSTRY. A form of industrial 
organization in which the workman labors at 
home for a manufacturer or contractor It is 
to be contrasted, on the one hand, with the 
artisan organization of industry in which the 
master ciaftsman was lus own business manager 
and produced for the needs of a local market 
and, on the othei, with the factory organization 
with its gioups of workmen coopeiating under 
a common diiection and division of laboi His- 
torically it forms a transition from the former 
to the latter It w^as the outgrowth of a widen- 
ing maiket for goods and' marked a change in 
the meicantile organization of industry which 
kept pace with and in many cases outstripped 
its technical progress As a dominant form of 
organization, it marked especially the closing 
years of the eighteenth and early years of the 
nineteenth centuries, and while it still Imgers 
in backward regions and even grows up anew 
under peculiarly favorable circumstances, it is 
in the main a thing of the past 

Tlie characteristics of the system aie the 
isolation of the worker's production by the 
crude processes of hand labor and the maiketing 
of the product by third persons The workman 
may m the fiist instance supply his materials, 
but the need of uniformity in the product soon 
brings it about that the latter are supplied to 
him, and he is paid at piece rates for the work 
he does upon them 

Such an organization can compete with fac- 
tories only when the technical processes of pro- 
duction remain comparatively primitive When 
complicated macliineiy and minute subdivision 
of labor are introduced into factory work house 
industry is doomed It has under such circum- 
stances kept up for a time an unequal stiuggle 
in which long hours of labor and the assistance 
of the entire family marked the labor m the 
homes Bad as were the conditions in the fac- 
tories of England in the early part of the last 
century, their misery was exceeded by that of 
the poor hand workers with whom the factories 
competed 

The modern counterpart of house industry in 
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Great Britain and America is found in tlie 
sweating system Tins system is most exten- 
sively employed m tlie gaiment trade, m which 
the mercantile transformation was later than 
in othei lines of industiy, and in which the 
relative scope of hand labor as compared with 
use of machines is very laige The textile in- 
dustries and the manufacture of boots and shoes 
both passed through this stage While spinning 
machines and power looms were jet primitive, 
the hand woikers w’ere able to maintain them- 
selves for a while bj working for others In 
New England the factory sjstem had its be- 
ginnings in the domestic occupations of the 
people Thioughout noitheastern ^Lissachusetts 
may still be seen about the farms in ins of small 
workshops where duiing the wiiitei the farmers 
made shoes for the mei chants of Ljnn and Bos- 
ton Elsewhere m the State straw for the 
manufacture of hats was plaited bv the women 
on the farms, and by men in the wunter time 
In Sweden and Russia such industrial occupa- 
tion among the ruial population is quite fre- 
quent In central Euiope house industry is far 
more extensive The hilly region of central 
Germany, from the Tliuringian to the Silesian 
mountains, is its peculiar home* See SweatijVG 
System 

HOUSE^'LEEK^j or Live-Foeetee {^emperhi* 
vum) A genus of plants of the family Cras- 
sulaeeae, the members of wdiieh have succulent 
leaves which generally foim close rosettes The 
common houseleek, or cyphel {Sempeiitvum tee- 
totum), grows wuld on the rocks of the Alps, 
but has long been common m almost e\eiv part 
of Europe, planted on walls, roofs of cottages, 
etc It sends up leafy flowering stems of 6 
to 12 inches in height, which bear blanches of 
pale-red stailike flowers, equally curious and 
beautiful The leaves, cut or bruised and ap- 
plied to bums, insect stings, ulceis, and in- 
flamed sores, affoid immediate relief They 
w’eie formerly m high esteem as a remedy for 
fevers and other diseases, and an edict of 
Charlemagne contributed greatly to the exten- 
sive distribution of the plant Other species 
possess similar propeities Semperiivum glohi- 
f 67 urn, with yellowish-green flowers, is very fre- 
quently planted on walls in Germany Some of 
the species, natives of the south of Europe, the 
Canary Isles, etc, are shrubby, othei s are com- 
mon greenhouse plants 

HOUSE'MAID’S KHEE A term commonly 
applied to an acute inflammation of the bursa, 
or sac that intervenes betw^een the patella, or 
kneepan, and the skin Housemaids aie espe- 
cially liable to it from then kneeling on hard 
surfaces It causes eonsideiable pain, swelling, 
and febrile distuibance The only disease for 
which it can be mistaken is acute inflammation 
of the synovial membrane lining the cavity of 
the joint, but in this disease the patella is 
thrown forward, and the swelling is at the sides, 
while m housemaid^s knee the swelling is very 
superficial and is in front of the patella The 
treatment consists essentially in the employ- 
ment of rest, cold applications, and bandaging 
Where the condition has become chronic, radical 
relief can he secured by the excision of the bursa 
or the mjection of iodine If suppuration oc- 
curs, the sac must be opened and the pus 
evacuated 

HOUSE MABTIU See House Swalix)W 

HOUSE OF C03MCH0HS See Geea.t Beitain, 
Q-ovet UfMont j Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COBBECTION See Reforma- 
tobies 

HOUSE OF FAiyiE, The A poem by Chau- 
cer, m three book&, piobablv wiitten in 1384 
The influence of Dante is evident in the con- 
struction ot the poem 

HOUSE OF KEYS. See jMan, Isle of 

HOUSE OF IjIFE, The A century of son- 
nets by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, published among 
the Ballads and Bontiets in 1881 Some of the 
poem«! weie repnnts from the Poems of 1870 

HOUSE OF liOBDS See Geeat Britain, 
( Joieitihietit , Lords, House of 

HOUSE OF THE FAUN (It Casa del 
Fauna ) One of the largest and finest houses of 
Pompeii, famous foi its sumptuous decoiations 
In it was disco\ ered the statue of the ‘ Dancing 
Faun,^" fiom wdiieh the house received its name 
Its mosaics are the most beautiful that have 
been pieser\ed to the present day Among 
them, occupying the floor of the exedra, was 
diseoveied the celebiated mosaic of the Battle 
of Issus, showing Dai ms fleeing from Alexander, 
now in the Naples Museum, w’here the other 
mosaics belonging to the House of the Faun are 
also preserved These include a repi esentation 
of the cieatures of the Nile, wdiich formed the 
threshold to the Battle of Issus, the Genius of 
Autumn riding on a panther, doves pulling a 
necklace out of a jewel box, and other com- 
positions 

HOUSE OP THE SEVEN GABLES, The 
A novel by Nathaniel Hawthorne, published in 
1851 It is the storv of a decayed New England 
family and deals with the heiitage of evil which 
has been passed down to an inofiensive genera- 
tion 

HOUSE SNAKE See Milk Snake, Moc- 
casin Snake 

HOUSE, 01 ‘'ENGLISH, ” SPARROW 
This typical sparrow {Passer dornesttcus) is the 
most familiar frmgilline bird of Europe and 
latterly of the whole civilized world It is 
indigenous to Europe and in closely related 
subspecies to Asia, where it is only partly 
migiatoiy and a constant attendant upon man- 
kind It was not known south of the Sahara, 
nor in Australasia, until the European coloniza- 
tion of those regions caused its introduction 
there, and smee ISoO it has become a resident 
of both North and South America Everywhere 
it flourishes, increases with amazing rapidity, 
and impresses itself upon the locality by its 
adaptability and pugnacity towards native birds 
From the earliest times it has associated fear- 
lessly with mankind and has been a denizen of 
towns more than of the country This charac- 
teristic is most prominent in the new countries, 
wheie it clings at first to cities and later spreads 
along railroads and other highways to the in- 
teiior towns It remains everywhere a town 
bird, raiely visiting and never " nesting in the 
wilderness To this urban habit are due in large 
measure its extraoidinary hardihood and prolif- 
icacy, for in town it can always find an abun- 
dance of food in the streets or about warehouses, 
railroads, etc Consequently it is nearly inde- 
pendent of season in breeding and may real 
several broods a year, moreovei, its nests and 
fledglings are safe against nearly all the ene- 
mies and dangers which beset the lives of wild 
birds The result is a longevity and a rapidity 
of multiplication which may speedily render the 
species a serious local nuisance This is felt m 
the more populous parte of the Old World as 
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\iell as 111 till* couutiies to wiiKh it lias la^on 
ti ansplanted and vlieif it tloiin^iu'^s witli ag- 
gressive vigor 

While the spaiiow seems able to eat all sorts 
of food, it IS naturally granimivoi ous, and only 
when young 01 m feeding its \oung does this 
species consume insects in any consideiahle 
quantity Its seiMces to agiiculture in this 
way are so limited in time and amount that 
they are insignificant, and more than overbal- 
anced by its incessant attacks upon the smallei 
insect-eating buds, whieli otherwise would come 
freely about ullages, orchaids, and farmhouses 
In the United States it has greatly lessened the 
number of such birds m some localities or at 
any late has driven them away from \illages 
and farmsteads — ^particulaily bluehuds, wrens, 
and all sorts of swallows, whose nests it de- 
stroys or appropriates, but there is reason to 
believe that the native buds are learning nioie 
and more how to cope with this bandit More- 
over, m some districts, besides great destruction 
wrought to the buds of fruit tiecs, the sparrows 
annually migiate in summer in laige companies 
to the giainfields and dciour 01 shake down 
quantities of ripening gram A thud evil at- 
tributed to this bird is the spiead of disease 
due to its propensity for using featheis and 
rags m the construction of the nest and for 
placing this nest upon or as near as possible to 
the house, since it may and frequcntlv does 
gather these materials from infected clothing or 
bedding thrown out of sick looms 

Introduction into America The house 
sparrow was first brought to the United States 
from England m 1850 by Nicholas Pike and 
other directors of the Biooklyn Institute, when 
eight pairs were liberated m Brooklyn, N. Y , 
but a second impoitation in 1853 was needed to 
establish the race Sparrows were bi ought in 
and colonized elsewhere during the next 20 
years, in various parts of the country, including 
California, the city government of Pliiladelphia 
impoitmg and letting loose m that city over 
1000 pairs m 1869 The motive in most cases 
was to free the shade trees of devastating cater- 
pillars, wdiich about that time w^ere especially 
numerous and annoymg thioughout the Eastern 
States A few fai -seeing persons protested, but 
were not listened to. Only a few years elapsed, 
however, before a mass of evidence was pre- 
sented that the spairows were of no practical 
service as insect destroyers and were an in- 
creasing nuisance and menace The outcome of 
much discussion and writing was an exhaustive 
inquiry, conducted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the results of which, un- 
favorable to the bird, were published in 1889 
in Bulletin No. i of the Department, a document 
of 400 pages Whether, as many believe, a 
balance wiU after a time be obtained, and these 
imported spaiiow^s cease to be relatively more 
numerous and troublesome than native buds of 
the same nature, remams to he seen The fact 
that the people of Gieat Britain make the same 
complaint as those of the United States against 
their piolificacy and destructiveness discourages 
this expectation 

Bibliography, T* G Gentry, Eouse Sparrow 
at Borne and Ahoad (Philadelphia, 1878) , 
Elliott Goues, Present Status of Passer Domestic 
Gus in America (Washington, 1879), W B 
Barrows, English Sparrom in North America^ 
especially m its Relation to Agriculture (ib., 
1889) , Newton and Gadow, Dictionai y of Birds 


(London, 1893-90) S D Judd^ PcJnhon of 
Spatious to AgncuUniG (Washington, 1901) 

HOUSE SWALLOW, 01 House jVL^etin. 
The English name of the familial Euiopean 
swallow {UiiundOf or OhelidoUf iiistica), which 
makes its mud nest about houses and bains, 
more oftim than otherwise in the mteistiees of 
faimiiouse chimneys, so that it is also called 
chimney swallow (qv) It is widely distrib- 
uted throughout the Old Woild and e\eiy- 
wlieie a familiar of cuilization See Swallow, 
and Plate of Swallows 

HOUSE TAX The duty laid on inhabited 
houses in Gieat Britain This tax was first 
imposed by Act of Parliament m 1778 ( 18 Geo 
III, c 26) and was suggested by Adam Smith, 
in his Wealth of Nations, as a substitute for the 
unequal and obnoxious window tax which had 
been imposed on householders suiee 1696 The 
house tax has been continuously collected since, 
except for a brief peiiod (1834-51) when it 
was suspended It differs from the leal-prop- 
erty tax, which is the unueisal basis ot diiect 
taxation m the United States, m two lespects, 
VIA , it is levied on the legal occupiei and not on 
the owner of the premises, and it is based, not 
on the value of the real estate, but on the 
rental value of the house Houses used ex- 
clusively for trade or other business puiposes, 
houses that have a rental value of less than 
£20 per annum, unoccupied houses, and chanty 
hospitals, chanty schools, etc , are exempt from 
the tax The question as to what is and what is 
not a house for the purposes of the act has given 
rise to much litigation The results that have 
been x cached betray some singular inconsisten- 
cies Thus, it has been held that wiiere a dwell- 
ing house is let in different stones, tenements, 
01 lodgings to different people, it is to be 
ohaiged as one house but, on the other hand, 
each set of chambers in the Inns of Court and 
each set of rooms 111 the colleges or halls of any 
university is treated as a separate house See 
Tax, Taxation 

HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT, The. A 
nursery rhyme in Motho Goose It lelics for 
its inteiest on the accumulative mannei in 
which it is told HalloweU conjectures that its 
original was a Ghaldsean hymn or fable, in 
SepJier Eaggadah, which is strikingly like the 
rhyme of The Old Woman and the Ciooked 
Sixpence 

HOUSING PBOBLBH. The concentration 
of population m cities, lesulting from the 
progress of modern industrialism, has given 
use to serious evils connected with the housing 
of the poor Scarcity of accommodations, 
coupled with high rents, has resulted in a degree 
of overcrowding and an exploitation of cheap 
and obsolete dwellings that threaten the physi- 
cal and moial health of the working class 

The housing problem presents various aspects 
according to local conditions In American 
cities, especially in New York, its chief feature 
consists in undue aggregation of population upon 
a limited area of ground, wath the resultant 
tendency to occupy as much of the building 
space as possible with lofty structures, thus 
depriving the tenants of adequate light and air 
In European cities, on the other hand, where 
building operations have been less active, the 
evil IS manifested in the form of occupancy by 
several persons of apartments designed for one, 
with consequent menace to health and morals 

Previous to the nineteenth century little ah- 
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tention was paid to the honieb of the lummon 
people The pool of the luial distiicts weie 
geneially housed in wretched hovels, but this, 
like the state of po\eit’i, was assumed to be 
natural Spoiadic attempts to provide housing 
for ceitam limited classes have, indeed, been 
recorded In the earh seventeenth century 
Christian IV of Denmark erected what would 
then have been considered model dwellings for 
sailors of the royal nav\, and a Portuguese 
noble founded at Lisbon, after the earthquake 
of 1759, a ‘Svorkingmen’s city, ’ some vestiges 
of which still remain 

With the appeal ance of laige industrial 
establishments m the nineteenth centuiy, the 
housing problem became acute Villages adja- 
cent to tlie new factories weie unable to pro- 
vide satisfactorily for the influx of woikers 
The owners of factories were foiced to eiect 
buildings to house their workers An early 
example of this kind of enterpiibe was the 
woikingmen’s village erected by Legrand, a 
coal-mine owmer, at Mons, Belgium, in 1818 
The plan was widely adopted by employers and 
quickly degen eiated into an auxihaiy means of 
profit, the cheapest and most unsanitary cot- 
tages being provided at the highest possible 
charges In 1833 another Belgian employer 
established at Verviers what may be considered 
one of the earliest model factory villages 
Forty-three cottages, each with its garden, were 
erected at a cost of 100,000 fiancs After 1850 
the model factory village began to make its 
sporadic appearance in other countries as welL 
Much more frequent, however, was the appear- 
ance of the factory village designed to extract 
from the worker in rent as much as possible 
of his wages in return foi accommodations unfit 
for habitation Of the model village type are 
the Krupp villages (see ElRtrpp Foundbies, So 
ciAD WoBK at), erected to house the workers 
in the Krupp w^orks at Essen, the buildings of 
Lever Brothers, Birkenhead, England, and the 
Pullman cottages at Pullman, 111 (see Puix- 
man) Other instances of the same type are 
numerous in all industrial states They ap- 
pear, as a rule, where a single powerful com- 
pany occupies a dominating position in a 
small community Necessity drives the em- 
ployer to erect w^orkingmen s dwellings , and in- 
terest in a healthy and contented working force, 
as well as philanthropy, leads to an endeavor 
to supply the best practicable accommodations 
Wheie stress of competition or the presence of 
a great body of low^-standard labor intervenes, 
the same condition may produce some of the 
most frightful cases of overcrowding and sani- 
tary neglect The unsanitary factory village 
affords a problem still far from solution 

The housing problem at present most promi- 
nent in the public mind concerns overcrowding 
in the great cities The problem is coextensive 
with modern industry Investigations earned 
on in Kew York, Chicago, Berlin, London, Paris, 
and Stockholm tell the same story of a worlang 
population overcrowded in houses and tenements, 
with resultant weakening of health, prevalence 
of infectious diseases, and moral decay. In the 
United States the problem first assumed acute 
form in Kew York City Agitation for public 
control of housing in New Y^ork began wnth a 
report by Dr James H Gnscom, inspector of 
the board of health, submitted in 1842 Ko 
action was taken until 1864, when a council of 
hygiene and public health was organized In 


1867 tin lii^t law <jii the sub]ect ot t* iiements 
was eiidcted Its pioiisions weie hopelessU 
inadefjuate, and buildeis weie piaiticallv fiee 
to follow their own de\ices until the Law of 
1901 was enacted, aftei a piolonged agitation 
m which the niONt piominent part was taken 
by Jacob Hus (qv) This law, mipioved by 
suecessiie amendments and efhcienth enforced, 
has done much tow'ards improMng housing con 
ditiouta in Kew York It has not been possible 
to oveiconie all the worst consequences of the 
earlier peiiod of license As late as 1910 theie 
were m Xew York City 1000 dumb-bell’ tene 
ments, 20 000 houses in whicli most of the rooms 
were dark, 100,000 rooms without windows, and 
1,000 000 persons with no facilities for baths in 
their homes Kone the less the condition of the 
tenements has been notab^ impioved To this 
impiovement must, at least in part, lie credited 
the decline in the death rate fiom 20 pei 
thousand in 1900 to less than 14 pei thousand 
in 1014 

The legulation of housing in other cities 
received a great impetus from the New York 
Law of 1901 In 1904 a similai law was enacted 
in Yew Jersey, and by 1912 such laws had been 
enacted in six other" States, applying for the 
most part only to large cities "in 1913, 82 
cities in the United States and fi\e in Canada 
had housing regulations m force 

American housing regulations include, as a 
rule, restrictions upon the percentage of lot 
aiea that may be covered b\ a building, re- 
quiiements as to cubic content of each room 
intended for occupation and as to light and air, 
regulations as to plumbing, piovision of safe- 
guards against fire, such as the specification 
of fireproof or alowr-bnrnmg materials for build- 
ings above a given height, noncombustible stair- 
ways, fire e&capes, etc Such regulations may 
be enforced through the regular police, through 
a board of health, or thiough a special admin- 
istrative organ like the Tenement House Com- 
mission of New Yoik The last method is es- 
sential to effectiveness 

In the case of buildings in existence at the 
time of the enactment of housing laws it is 
possible to make only limited impiovenients 
On grounds of public safety and health an 
energetic administrative board can impose cer- 
tain improvements, such as the pio’vision of 
fire escapes, the cutting of windows in dark 
rooms, and the installation of proper plumbing 
The serious evils of overbuilding m respect to 
area of lot and of improper construction cannot 
thus be reached 

The public regulation of housing in Great 
Britain began with the Act of 1857 Additional 
measures were enacted at almost every session 
of Parliament At present the subject is regu- 
lated by the Public Health Acts of 1875 and 
1891, the Housing of the Working Classes Act 
of 1890, amended in 1894, 1900, and 1903, and 
the Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909 
The Public Health Act requires the local au- 
thorities to piovide appropriate inspection of 
houses The Housing Acts authorize the local 
governing bodies to demolish unsanitary build- 
ings and to construct habitations for the work- 
ing classes, or to encourage private entei prise 
m this work. Under this provision several 
cities liave earned through extensive projects 
for the reclamation of slum aieas Unfit habi- 
tations have been demolished, and their places 
taken in some eases by open spaces and thor- 
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oTighfares, in others by model tenements erected 
by the eitj and leased to workiiig-class families 
As compaied with the American plan ot exclu- 
sive reliance upon restiictions on pm ate 
builders and o^\ners, the British plan piesents 
certain ob\iou 3 advantages A thorough recon- 
struction of an unsanitary quarter is possible 
under the latter plan, but not under the former 
The results of the British plan have not, how- 
ever, been wholly fa\oiable It hass placed 
heavy burdens upon the city tieasury, at the 
same time, since the city-built tenements oc- 
cupy less ground area than the old tenements 
demolished and consequently house fewer per- 
sons, the process has lesulted in an aggravation 
of overcrowding in adjacent tenement districts 

Serious attention has long been given to the 
housing problem in Germany” Restrictive 
measures of great minuteness, severely enforced, 
characterize most of the larger cities The 
cities, like tliose of England, have authority to 
acquire real property, to demolish old buildings 
and erect new, or to encourage pmate enter- 
prise in the provision of housing In general, 
the policy of German cities has been not so 
much to* reconstruct areas already developed 
as to develop new centres While the munici- 
palities frequently erect apartment houses and 
cottages at public expense, either to let or for 
sale, the prevailing method is to encourage 
cooperative societies or private individuals to 
erect buildings under appropriate restrictions 
This encouragement takes the form of building 
loans from public or semipublic funds, such as 
municipal savings and public insurance funds 
Kates on such loans are low*^, and provision is 
made for the giadual amortization of the loan 
through small additions to the interest pay- 
ments 

Methods similar to the German are employed 
m Scandmavia, Austi la-Hungary, and Italy 
In this connection should be noted the Belgian 
plan of providing workingmen’s trains, enabling 
the workers from the city to remove their resi- 
dences to distant suburbs, where land is cheap 
Coupled with provision for loans at low interest 
of semipublic funds, the workingmen’s trams 
have given Belgium a far larger proportion of 
wholesome semirural dwellings than was to have 
been expected from its position as one of the 
most highly mdusti lalized of modern nations 

Much attention has been given to private 
efforts to contribute to the solution of the hous- 
ing problem Two methods have been in vogue 
— one purely philanthropic, the other a combina- 
tion of sound business and philanthropy An 
early instance of the philanthropic method was 
the project of Octavia Hill, undertaken in 1864, 
with the :finanGial support of John Ruskin The 
plan was to secure unsanitary property by pur- 
chase, employ the sums received in rent to im- 
prove it, and eventually to use the funds thus 
accumulated to erect new and better buildmgs 
The plan involved both improvement in the 
property and m the standard of liousmg of 
the tenant population Similar methods have 
been employed sporadically m many cities of 
America and Europe Wliile they provide im- 
proved housing for a few, their effectiveness is 
limited to the original funds, which, since they 
are managed without a view to profit, aie apt 
to become dissipated in time through some 
miscalculation 

The plan involving both philantliropy and 
business principles has had far greater success 


It IS a well-known fact that much of the very 
wrorst tenement piopeity, though ill adapted to 
its use, pays very high piotits on the capital 
invested Accordingly theie w”ould appear to be 
good reason foi the belief that an enterprise 
operating on a considerable scale, erecting 
buildings wuth the utmost economy consistent 
with the requirements of comfort and sanita- 
tion, and limiting itself to a moderate scale of 
protits, could furnish good habitations as 
cheaply as, or e\en at a lower rate than, the 
owners of unsanitary shacks can furnish such 
habitations as they have It is upon this piin- 
ciple that the most successful model housing 
projects have been based Among these may be 
mentioned in England, the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrious Classes (1841), which owns 14 es- 
tates in London and pays 4^3 per cent, the 
Peabody Donation Fund, which owns enormous 
blocks of tenements, the Improved Industiial 
Dwellings Company of London, founded by Sir 
Sidney Waterlow as the result of a successful 
experiment (1862), which endeavors to combine 
beauty and utility in laige blocks, the Guinness 
Trust In 1809 the Gaiden City Association, 
later organized as the Garden City Pioneer 
Company, Limited, was foimed to provide 
suburban homes, with spaces reseived for gar- 
dening, for the city population On the conti- 
nent of Europe are the Berlin Mutual Building 
Company (1849) and other commercial and 
semiphilanthropie companies in different cities 
In the United States A T White founded 
the Improved Dwelling Company of Brooklyn 
(1876), which has erected the Home Tower and 
Riverside buildings, the older buildings paying 
10 per cent, the new buildings 5 or 6 per cent 
Other New York enterprises are the Astral 
Apartments (Brooklyn) of Pratt Institute, Im- 
proved Dw”ellings Association, with model tene- 
ments at Seventy-first Stieet, paying 5 per cent. 
Tenement House Building Companj, with prop- 
erty on Cherry Street In Boston are the Har- 
rison Avenue Estate, the Rufus Ellis Memorial 
Building, Cooperative Building Company (1871), 
and the Improited Dwelling Association (1885), 
In Philadelphia is the Theodore Starr Property 
The City and Snbuiban Company of New York 
City was organized in 1890 as the outcome of 
the Improved Housing Conference It aims to 
offer a safe investment returning 6 per cent and 
to provide the best accommodations for woiking 
people 

Under this head the most striking development 
IS the Garden City movement, which seeks to 
solve the housing pioblem by lemoving city 
woikers to suburban areas By acquiring large 
tracts of land remote from the path of city 
development and providing adequate transporta- 
tion facilities, all the benefits that would ordi- 
narily accrue to the speculative landowner from 
improvements may be reserved to the occupier 
of the land Model dwellings may be erected 
in adequate spaces and leased or sold to city 
workers at prices which, while affording a fair 
profit, are none the less much lower than those 
prevailing in the city The Garden City move- 
ment IS the outgrowth of Ebenezer Howard’s 
book, Garden G%ties of Tomorrow^ published in 
1898 In 1902 the Garden City Pioneer Com- 
pany was organized. In 1904 the company pur- 
chased 3500 acres of land at Letcliworth, 34 
miles northwest of London The land was laid 
out in small parcels by experts; two-thirds of 
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e land was retained m small faiius The Yoik, 1911), id, A Modrl Bousuig Law (ib, 
mber of houses that could be erected on one 1914) , National Housing* Association, Puhlica- 
re Avas limited to 12 Returns fioin the entei- tions, i-xxii (ib, 1910-13) bee Texement- 
ise Aveie limited to 5 per cent on the imebt- Hol&e PROBLEit Lodging Houses, Standard 
mt The population resident in the Garden of Living Munich^ae REroRM 
ty exceeded 7500 in 1912 Enterprises of a HOUS'ldAlT, Alfred Eda\*ied (1S59- ) 

nilar character, but \Aith the philanthropic An English Latin scholar, an elder brother of 
mient predominant, are Bourneville and Port Laurence Housman He was educated at St 
inlight The Garden City movement has Johns College, Oxford, was a dii'ision clerk 
oused great interest in Germany In 1900 the in the Patent Ofhce in 1SS2-92, and, aftei being 
rden city of Helleian, just outside of Dresden, piofessor of Latin at Umveisity College, Lon- 
13 founded One hundred and fifty cottages don, from 1802 to 1011, was made piolessor 
‘re elected in the first year of its existence, of Latin at Cambridge and fellow of Trinity 
d as many the second year The cottages are College He wrote A SJDopsJiur Lad {1S06, 
Bcted by cooperative building societies and are music by C P Manney 1914) and edited two 
nted to members of the societies at from $62 hooks of iManihus (lOOJ and 1012) and selec- 
$150 annually Similar submban garden tions from Juvenal (1905), besides publishing 
les have been founded at Karlsruhe, Nurem- articles in classical peiiodieals 
rg, and Mimieh An American example of the HOXJSMANT, Laurence (1867- ) An 

ivement is the community established at Forest English illustrator and authoi, bif)ther of Al- 
lIIs, L I , by the Russell Sage roundatiom fred Edward Hoiisrnan { q v ) He began liis 

Important as philanthropic efFoits at housing eaieer, after studying art at South Kensington, 
form really are, it is easy to exaggeiaie their as a book illustrator, Avorking somewhat in the 
ftuence upon the general housing situation Pre-Raphaelite tradition, in which capacity he 
’cording to estimates of Veiller, m the years is seen to advantage in his designs foi !3VIeie- 
62-1001, 25 gioups of tenements, accomnio- dith’s Jump to Gloig Jane (1892), Christina 
ting 3588 families, W'ere erected in New York Rossetti’s Gohhn J/a?7ief (1893), VTcTeicolf by 
ider philanthropic auspices 27,100 tenement his sister, Clemence Housman — ^A\ho engraved 
•uses, accommodating 253,510 families, w^ere his designs on wood — and Shellei^'s Sensitiie 
ected by speculative builders In the years Plant (1898) As a poet, one thinks of him in 
02-08 the philanthropic entei prises proxuded connection with Rossetti, xvliose influence is felt 
commodations foi 1871 families, while specur in his mysticism and m the technique of his 
bive enterprise provided for 253,255 families verse, as xvill be seen in such representative 
is obvious that even a slight improvement, poems as those collected in Spikenard (1898), 
iposed by public authoiity upon the mass of Mendicant Rhymes (1006), and in Selected 
eculative builders, may contribute more to Poems (1909) As a writer of tales of a sym- 
e solution of the general housing problem than holical and allegorical cast, he is perhaps at his 
e aggregate of philanthropic endeax’or Araer- best m All Fellows (1896), The Blue Boon 
in students of tlie housing problem accord- U904), and The Cloak of Friendship (1905), 
gly concentrate then efforts upon improving as a biting if cheerful satirist, in story form, 
e housing regulations and securing their effi- of the England of his day, in John of Jingalow 
mt admimstiafcion (1912) , and as a nox'elist, m the finely written 

Bibliography United States Eighth Special An Enghshicoman^s Love Letters (ioOO), m 
=>po7f of Commissioner of Lahoi, 1S95 (Wash- A Modern Antesus (1901), and m Sairma War- 
^on, 1806) , Repoits of Tenement Bouse Com- ham (1904), probably his strongest novel His 
isszons for State of 'Xeio Yorkj American The Royal Runaway appeared in 1913 In 1902 
lonomiG Association Puhlications^ vin, nos. his Bethlehem^ an attempt to recapture the 
3 (New Yoik, 1893) , Shaw, Almiicipal Gov- homely, naive piety of the old miracle play, was 
nment in Great Britain (ib , 1895), Paul performed in London. Other dramatic pieces 
’chler, H^ationale Wohnungsrefo^ m (Beilm, of his are the modern paraphrase of Lysistrata 
.95), Gongr^s International des Habitations (1910) and the quaint and engaging Prunella, 

Bon Marche, Gompte rendu et doouments or Lote in a Dutch Garden (1911, 1914), 

^aris, 1900), which contains a number of written in collaboration with Granville Barker, 

tides on the housing conditions of various and played in London in 1904 and in New York 

untnes, City Eomes Association, Tenement in 1913 Housman identified himself actively 
'inditions in Chicago (Chicago, 1901), which with the militant suffrage movement 
ves an excellent account of Chicago’s housing HOUSSA. See Hausa States 
ndition, illustrated Rowntree, Poverty, A HOXTSSAYE, oo’sa^, Abs^ine (1815-96) A 
udy of Town Life (New York, 1901), J E J French author, born at Bruy^res His real 
^kes, Public Health and Housing (London, name was Housset He went to Pans at an 
lOl), a discussion of London conditions from early age and at 21 became widely known as 
medical standpoint. Annals of American the author of two romances, La couronne de 
sademy of Political and Social Science, vol xx bluets and La pScheresse He attracted atten- 
^hiladelpiiia, 1902) , Municipal Affaiis, vol tion particularly as an art critic, publishing 
, no. 3 (New York, 1902), Thompson, The his Histoire de 'la peinture fiamande et hollan- 
Qusing Handbook (London, 1903) , De Forest daise in 1846 In 1849 Houssaye was appointed 
id Veiller, The Tenement House Piohlem (New director of the Comedie Fran^aise, at the sug- 
3rk, 1903), Repofts of the Tenement House gestion of Rachel, and held the place until 1859 
eparfment of the City of New York (ib , He was long editor of Artiste and for some 
104) , C* J Fuchs, Zur Wohnungsfrage (Ber- years w^as editor and proprietor of La Presse. 
1 , 1904) , Rudolf Eberstadt, Handbuch des Among liis works are, in addition to those 
^ohnungswesens und der Wohmmgsfiage (Jena already named Mile de la Valhere et Mme. 
110) , Lucas and Darvill^, Les habitations d de Montespan (1860) and Galerie de portraits 
m marche en Fiance et d V€tranger (Pans, du XVIIe sieclc (1844), historical studies, Le 
)11) , Lawrence Veiller, Housing Reform (New roi Yoltmre (1858) and the well-known and 
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entertaining Histoue du quaiante et^ unieme 
fauteml de Vacademie pan^aise (1855), both 
volumes of literal y criticism, his play. Come- 
diennes (18 o 7)9 Symphome des vingt an-s 
(1867) and Gent et tm sonnets (1873), poems, 
Les fiUes d^Ete (1852) and othci noi^els Con- 
sult his Confessions (4 vols , Pans, 1885--91), 
and Ernest Lemaitre, A7S€ne Houssaye yotes 
et souientts (Rheims, 1897), which latter con- 
tains a good bibliography 

HOTJSSAYE, Henry (1848-1911) A French 
histoiian and critic, born in Pans He distin- 
guished himself in the Franco-Prussian War 
and was subsequently an editor of the Journal 
des Debats and the Revue des Deux Mondes 
His Bistoire d’Alcibiade et de Ja repuhliqiie 
athemeivne depms la mort de Peiiclhs jusqtdd 
Vavenement des trente tyaans (1873) received 
from tlie French Academy the prize established 
by Thiers In 1894 he was elected to the 
Academy His further works include JSistoire 
d'Appelies (1867), L’Atmee dmis la Orcoe 
antique (1867), Athenes, Rome, Pans (1879), 
L’Art ftangais depms dix ans (1882), Aspasic, 
Cleopatie, Theodora (4th ed, 1890) He made 
a careful study from the original documents 
of the fall of Napoleon and of the Fust French 
Empire The results are embodied in t^vo 
works of the first importance 181 Ezstoite de 
la caynpagne de Fiance et de la chute de Vein- 
pire (1888), which nent thiough some 46 edi- 
tions, and 1813, comprising three parts, of 
which La premiere restam ation, le retour de 
Vile d^Elbe, les cent jours appeared in 1893, 
Waterloo in 1899, and La seconde restaur ation, 
la tetreur blanche in 1905 In 1903 he published 
Napolion homme de guerre. He was an OfiSeer 
of the Legion of Honor and an honorary presi- 
dent of the Society of Men of Letters Consult 
Louis Sonolet, Henri Houssaye Biographic cri- 
tique aico notes et btbhographie (Pans, 1905) 
HOITSTOlSr, hti'ston A city and the county 
seat of Harris Co , Tex , on Houston Ship 
Channel, an arm of Galveston Bay, at the head 
of navigation, 48 miles noithwest of Galveston, 
on the International and Great Northern, the 
Gulf, Colorado, and Santa Fe, the Texas and 
New Orleans, the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, 
the Houston and Texas Central, and several 
other railroads (Map Texas, E 5) It is a 
railroad centre of great importance, and im- 
provements on the channel by the Federal gov- 
ernment at a cost of $2,500,000 have added to 
its transportation facilities by giving direct 
water communication with the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic Ocean, while local transit is 
facilitated by several bridges across the channel 
The area of the city, which was about 16 square 
miles, was increased by annexation in 1914 to 
over twice that amount It has the Houston 
Lyceum and Carnegie libraries and a large eily 
hospital Other prominent sti natures include 
the municipal auditorium (costing $400,000), 
the new South End Junior High School ($1,000,- 
000), Union Station ($5,000,000), the United 
States government building, the city hall, the 
courthouse, the cotton exchange and market, 
and the Masonic Temple The William M Rice 
Polytechnical Institute (coeducational), en- 
dowed with the estate of the founder, amounting 
to $10,000,000, IS situated m Houston The 
city controls extensive commercial and hnaneial 
interests; it is one of the most important cotton 
markets in the United States, and in its lumber 
trade ranks with the leading cities of the South- 
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west Cottonseed oil, iice, and sugar are also 
exported, and a large general trade contributes 
to the city's piospenty Theie are extensive 
railroad car and machine shops, cotton com- 
presses and oil mills, planing mills, foundries 
and machine shops, i oiling mills, potteries, 
brick and tile works, flour mills, .carnage and 
wagon shops, etc Iron and lignite are found 
in the vicinity The government, under a char- 
ter of 1905, is rested in a municipal commis- 
sion, consisting of a mayor and four commis- 
sioners, chosen from the city at large every 
two years The water works are owned by the 
municipality Houston spends annually in 
maintenance and operation $2,717,000, the prin- 
cipal items of expenditure being $430,000 for 
schools, $172,000 for the street department 
$171,000 for the fire department, $193,000 for 
the police department (including amounts for 
courts, jails, reformatories, etc ), $135,000 for 
maintenance of water works, and $63,000 for the 
health department (including amounts for 
charitable institutions) Houston was laid out 
and settled m 1836, was named in honor of Gen 
Sam Houston, and in 1837-39 and 1842 was 
capital of the Republic of Texas Pop, 1890, 
27,557, 1900, 44,633, 1910, 78,800, 1914 (U S 
est ), 93,122 

HOUSTON, David Franklin (1866- ). 

An American public official, hoin at Monroe, 
Union Co, N C He graduated from South 
Parolma College in 1887 and from Harvard Uni- 
versity (AM ) m 1892, and received the honor- 
ary degree of LLD fiom Tulane (1903), the 
University of Wisconsin (1906), Yale (1913), 
and Harvard (1914) He taught ancient lan- 
guages at South Carolina College in 1887-88, 
was superintendent of Schools at Spartanburg, 
S. C , in 1888-91, and served as adjunct profes- 
sor (1894-97), associate professor U897-1900), 
and professor of political science (1900-02) at 
the University of Texas, where he was also dean 
of the faculty (1899-1902) and president in 
1906-08 In 1902-05 he was president of the 
Agricultmal and Mechanical College of Texas, 
and he served as chancellor of Washington 
University, St Louis, from 1908 until Ins ap- 
pointment m 1913 as Secretary of Agriculture 
in Piesident Wilson's cabinet He became vice 
piesident of the American Economic Association 
in 1914 He published A Gr'iUcal Study of 
Nullification in South Carolina (1896) 

HOUSTON, Edwin James (1847-1914) An 
American electrical engineer, born at Alexan- 
dria, Va He graduated from the Central High 
School, Philadelphia, where he afterward taught 
physical geography and natural philosophy In 
Philadelphia, also, lie was professor of physics 
at Franklin Institute and at the Medico-Ghirur- 
gical College He was one of the inventors of 
the Thomson-Houston ‘^stem of arc lighting, 
was a member of the United States Electrical 
Commission, and was chief electrician of the In- 
ternational Electrical Exposition at Philadel- 
phia in 1884 In 1893-95 he served as president 
of the Ameiican Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. His publications include Elements of 
Physical Geography (1878, 9th ed , 1909), Dic- 
tionary of Electrical Word Terms and Phrases 
(1889; 4th ed,, 1898), Arc Lighting (1897; 
1906 ) ; Electricity in Every Day Life ( 3 vols , 
1904) , Wonder Booh of Magnetism (1908) , 
The Land of Drought (1910) Bom an Elector 
cian (1912) 

HOUSTON, Sam (1793-1863), An American 
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soldiei and political leader — a leadei, \\ith 
Stephen F Austin, in the movement whieh 
gained Texas independence fiom Mexico and a 
conspicuous figure lu the eaily history of Texas 
as a State He uas born near Lexington, in 
Rockbridge Co , Va , March 2 1793, of Seoteh- 
Irish paientage After lii& fathei s death, in 
1806, the family emigrated to Tennessee, where 
he entered an academy, but left to trv a clerk- 
ship in a store and, wearjing of this, went to 
live among the Cherokees of east Tennessee He 
remained with them three years, when he re- 
turned to civilization and taught school His 
own opportunities for obtaining an education 
W’ere scant In 1813 he enlisted as a pi irate 
in the United States army, sei\ed biavely in 
Geneial Jacksons campaign against the Creeks, 
being wounded at Tohopeka, and soon rose to 
be lieutenant In 1817 he was appointed agent 
to aid in negotiations with the Cheiokees, in- 
curred the criticism of the War Department, 
of which John C Calhoun was Secretary, for 
attempting to prevent the smuggling of negroes 
from Floiida into the United States, resigned 
his commission, ISIS, and began the study of 
law at Nashville He soon opened an olRee at 
Lebanon, w’as made adjntaut general of the 
State in 1819 and majoi of the State militia 
He was elected to Congress in 1822, was re- 
elected in 1824, and in 1827 was elected Gov- 
ernor by the Jackson Democrats In Januaiy, 
1829, he married Miss Allen, a Tennessee lady, 
but three months afteiwaid left liei and, resign- 
ing his office without giving either public oi 
private reasons for hia course, went to live 
among his old friends the Cheiokees, who had 
emigrated to Arkansas, and was foimally 
adopted a member of their nation He cham- 
pioned their cause before Congiess, incurrmg 
by this much enmity, especially from the * In- 
dian ring,” and becoming involved in an en- 
counter with William R Stanberry, Represent- 
ative from Ohio, who had accused him of 
fraudulent attempts to obtain a contract for 
Indian rations For beating Stanberry he was 
reprimanded in the House of Repieseutatives 
and was tried and fined, but President Jackson 
remitted the fine Betw^een Jackson and Hou- 
ston theie existed an unbroken friendship The 
incident seived to give Houston once more a 
national notoriety 

Visiting Texas in December, 1832, he was in- 
vited to settle there and become the leader of 
the American colonists in their stiuggle for 
their rights He complied and was elected a 
delegate to the convention held April 1, 1833, 
to form a State constitution and seek member- 
ship in the Mexican Republic, separate from 
the State of Coahuila, with which Texas had 
hitherto been joined and in which the anti- 
American party w^as predominant The rejec- 
tion of the constitution and the attempt to 
disarm the Americans led to open warfare, and 
Houston was then chosen general of the mili- 
tary district east of Trinity River and soon 
afterward commander in chief of the Texan 
army At the head of a small force of undrilled 
volunteers he led in the military movements 
which resulted in the defeat of Santa Anna 
on the San Jacinto, April 21-22, 1836, and in 
the independence of Texas His force numbered 
less than 800, the great majority of wdiom were 
old settleis, while the Mexicans had about 1600 
In September he was elected President of Texas 
succeeding David G Buinelt, the fiist president 


of the Republic, and fiom 1841 to 1844 he 
served again, succeeding M B Lamar Texas 
haling been admitted as a State of the Ameri- 
can Union m 1845, Houston was chosen one 
of its repi esentatu es m the Senate from 1846 
to 1859 In 1850 he was again elected Governor 
of Texas but opposed secession in 1861 and re- 
fused to take an oath of allegiance to the Con- 
federate States, for which, on Maieli IS, 1361 
he was declaied deposed Both as Governor and 
as Senator he upheld the rights of the Indians 
He retired to Huntsville Tex, where, on July 
2>, 1363, he died Consult W C Ciane, Life 
and Select Lite? a) i/ Re??iains of Houston 

(Philadelphia, 1884) Heniv Bruce, Life of 
(ieneial Housto?? (New Yoik, 1891), in the 
'Makers of Ameiica Senes” A M Williams 
^am Houston and the War of Independence in 
TcJ^as (Boston, 1893) , R "Si McElroy, The 
Winning of the Fa? West (New York, 1914) 
See Texas 

HOTJSTONT, hous^ton Witliim (1844- ) 

A Canadian educator and joiiinalibt, born at 
Lanai k, Ontario, and educated at Toronto Uni- 
versity He w'as eaily a repoiter and an edi- 
torial writer for the Toronto (JJohe and later 
an editorial wiiter on the St John (New 
Brunswick) Daily TeJegiaph and the Toronto 
Liheial In 1883-92 he was librarian of the 
Ontario Legislature, in 1887 member of a com- 
mission to iiivobtigate foreign municipal s- 

tems, in 1892-99 diiector of teachers’ mstitute®^ 
tor Ontaiio, and later up to 1904, public-school 
inspector for Algoma and Manitoulm distiicts 
In 1906 he was lecturer on Canadian constitu- 
tional history in Toronto Umveisity He after- 
ward became an editoiial wntei on the Q-lohe 
He contributed laigely to educational and other 
journals, lectured on historical subjects before 
univeisity extension classes, and edited Dom- 
ments lllusti'attve of the Canadian Constitution 
(1891) 

HOITTIOlN, hout-'man, Cornelis ( ’-1599 ) 
A famous Dutch tiaveler and founder of trade 
with the East Indies, born at Gouda in the 
middle of the sixteenth century He went on a 
trading voyage with his brother, Frederik, to 
Lisbon in 1593, where he was thrown into 
piison Released by a friend, he studied the 
Portuguese i antes to the Far East and, return- 
ing wnth charts to Amsterdam, organized an 
expedition wfiiich sailed in four ships out of the 
Texel (1595) He rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope, passed thiough the Strait of Sunda to 
the south coast of Java, and returned safely to 
Holland in 1597, having demonstrated an easy 
route to the Spice Islands This voyage was 
followed by many others and led to the forma- 
tion of the Dutch East India Company In a 
second expedition of two ships in a conflict with 
the natives of Aclnn, assisted by the Portuguese, 
he was killed — ^His brother, Fsbdebik (1570- 
1627), navigator of his fleet, also played an 
important part m the opening of the East to 
trade and commerce In 1598 he was taken 
prisoner by the Ring of Achin, but, having 
been freed by Paulus van Caaiden, he i cached 
Holland in 1601; in December, 1603, he went 
again to the East Indies and in 1605 was made 
Governor of Amboyna, in 1618 of the Moluccas 
and in 1625 was hbnoied with a gold medal for 
having opened the treasures of the East to 
Dutch enterpiise Almost as gieat as his ex- 
ploits in war and commeice and exiilorations 
weie his linguistic attainment^. Having learned 
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the Malay lanffuap;t‘ durins? his captivitv m 
Aehm, he opened the Malay lanjxuages to Euro- 
pean study In 1603 he publihiied a dictionary 
with grammatical notes of Malay and Mada- 
gascar, \^ith comparison of many Arabic and 
Turkish words, which work was republished m 
I6S0 as a grammar and dictionary of Dutch and 
Malay In 1880 bronze statues of the brotheis 
Houtman were erected at Gouda, from models 
by 8tiaekee of Amsterdam 8ee E\st India 
Company (Dutch), wutb bibliography 

HOTTYHlSrHhriytS, hoo-in'’mz or hlio'iii^niz 
An imaginary nation of horses, of highly ad- 
vanced civilization, gifted with reason and with- 
out passions, which Gulliver visits, in the fourth 
part of Swift's GiUIiiet^s Travels Their nature 
IS suppo'^ed in the story to be as far supeiior to 
that* of humanitv as it is infei loi in actual life 

HO^A See Madagascab, Ethnology 

HOVE, hov A municipal borough in Sussex, 
England, on the English Channel, w^est of and 
adjacent to Brighton.' The sea wall of Brighton 
continues into Hove and forms part of the 
famous promenade Hove has all the chaiacter- 
istics of its largei neighbor — handsome streets, 
avenues, squaies, public buildings, paiks and 
recreation grounds, maiine walk, and baths It 
IS lighted with electricity It maintains a fiee 
library, with news room, lending and reference 
depaitments It was incorporated in 1898 with 
a mayor, 10 aldeimen, and 30 councilors Pop, 
1901, ''30,535, 1911, 42,173 

HOVEDBH, httv'dcn or hov'den, or HOW- 
DEH, Eogeb of ( 9-c 1201 ) An English chron- 
icler, born probably at Howden m Yorkshire 
He was clerk in the household of Henry II and 
was employed by him on various missions He 
was appointed * an itinerant justice for the 
forests of Cumberland, Northumberland, and 
Yorkshire in 11S9 and is supposed to have 
retired to Howden to write his Qronica This 
begins with the year 732 Most of the work is 
copied, but from 1192 to 1201 is in his own 
writing and has a certain value. The Cromca 
was edited by Bishop Stubbs (4 vols , 1868-71) 
An English translation by Riley was published 
In London in 1353 in the Bohn Lihiaiy and is 
still in print 

HOYELACQHE, o'v^-lak^, Alexandbb Abel 
(1843-96) A French linguist and anthropol- 
ogist, horn in Pans He was a pupil of Chavee 
in languages and of Broca in comparative anat- 
omy. In 1876 he was one of the founders of 
the Ecole dAntliropologie, in which he was 
made professor of linguistic ethnography, and 
of which, after the death of Gavarret, he be- 
came director M890) In spite of his scientific 
interests he took an active part in politics as 
an extreme Republican From 1888 to 1890 he 
was mayor of Pans His works mclude 
Melanges des lingmsUque et d’anthropologie 
(1889), with Emile Pieot and Julien Vinson, 
Ees races humames (1882) , Pr6ois d^anthropol- 
ogte (1887), with G Herv4 In 1886 Hove- 
lacque and Chavee founded the Revtte de 
Lingmstique, 

HO'VENT. See Bloat 

HO^ElSrDEH, Thomas (1840-96) An 
American genre painter, born in Dunmanway, 
Ireland He studied first in Cork, in New York 
at the National Academy of Design, having 
come to America in 1863; and in Pans for six 
years with Cabanel He became a member of 
the National Academy m 1882 His French 
paintings picture life in Brittany, among them 


are ‘‘A Brittany Woman Spinning,” “News 
from the Conscript,’ Loyalist Peasant Soldier 
of La Vendee ” ‘‘A Bieton Intel lor, 1793 ” Two 
of his Ameiiean subjects are in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York — Jerusalem the Golden ’ 
and the ' Last Moments of John Blown,” his 
only historical picture His studies of negro 
life, begun soon after his return from Fiance, 
are excellent Tyincal of his latest and best 
work IS Breaking Home Ties,” a country boy 
leaving home to make his foitune The story 
IS told clearly and beautifully, and the senti- 
ment lings true 

HOVEY, hiiv^i, Alvah (1820-1903) An 
American Baptist theologian He ^\as boin at 
Greene, N Y, and graduated at Dartmouth m 
1844 and at Newton Theological Institution in 
1848 After a year spent m the ministry he 
returned to Newton Centre as a teacher, became 
professor of Chuich history (1853), of theology 
and Christian ethics (1855), and was piesident 
from 1868 until 1809, and afterward w^as pro- 
fessor of apologetics Among his woiks are 
The State of the Impenitent Dead (1858) , The 
Scriptmal Laio of Divot ce (1866) , Manual of 
Ghjistian Theology (6th ed, 1900) , Systematic 
Theology and Chustian Ethics (1877) , Bihlical 
Eschatology (1888) , Studies in Ethics and Reli- 
gion (1892), Chnstian Teaching and Life 
(1895) 

HOVEY, Alvtn Peterson (1821-91) An 
American soldiei and public official He was 
born at Mount Vernon, Ind, attended the com- 
mon schools, studied law, was admitted to the 
bar in 1843, and served suceessuely as a eiicuit 
judge, judge of the Supreme Court, and United 
States district attorney At the outbreak of 
the Civil War he was appointed major of 
Indiana Volunteeis and later became major 
geneial The battle of Champion’s Hill m 1863, 
which Grant considered the turning point of 
his Vicksburg campaign, was won laigely 
through General Hovey’s effoits Wlien the 
war terminated, he returned to his native State 
and took an active part in politics He became 
Minister to Peru m 1866, a member of Congiess 
in 1886, and fiom 1888 until liis death was 
Governor of Indiana In 1888 Governor Hovey 
was elected president of the Service Pension As- 
sociation of the United States 

HOVEY, Charles Mason (1810-87) An 
American horticultuial editor and nurseryman, 
born at Cambridge, Mass He edited the Maga- 
etne of Sorticulture, w^hich prospered under his 
management longer than any other American 
horticultural journal He was the first to intro- 
duce a pistiUate strawberiy, the Hovey — ^the 
variety fiat marks the beginnmg of profitable 
strawberry culture in the United States His 
Fruits of America, of which two volumes only 
weie completed, is one of the best examples of 
art fruit work attempted in this country 

HOVEY, Edmund Otis (1862- ) An 

American geologist, born at New Haven, Conn 
In 1884 he graduated from Yale Univeisity 
(Ph.D, 1889), and he also studied at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg (1890-91) He taught in 
Minnesota and Connecticut schools, assisted on 
the United States Geological Survey m 1890 
and in 1901-06, had charge of the Missouri 
mineral exhibit at the Chicago Exposition in 
1892-93, and was assistant curator (1894- 
1900), associate curator (1901-10), and curator 
after 1910 of the geological department of the 
American Museum of Natural History. He 
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published Martinique ayid St Vincent (1902) 
and papers dealing Tvith vulcanology, sei&mol- 
ogVj and meteorology 

HOVEY, Riciiabd (18C4-1900) An Ameri- 
can poet, horn at Normal, 111 He "v^as gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth in 1885, studied for one 
year in the General Theological Seminary, New 
York, for a time assistant in the church of 
St Mary the Virgin, New Yoik and afterward 
journalist, actor, dramatist, poet, and lectuier 
OB English liteiature in Barnard College, Ne\^ 
York He passed some jeais in Euiope and 
was much influenced bv French and Belgian 
poets, especially IVIaeterlinck, some of whose 
work he translated His original \eise was 
always marked by high aims and grew in grace 
and power His untimely death closed a career 
of exceptional promise His Launcelot and 
Gueneveie — a senes of diamas compiising The 
Quest of Merlin^ The Mamage of Guenebeie, 
and The Biith of Galahad (1880-98) — and 
Taliesin A Masque (1900), though they 
scaicely show dramatic mastery, exhibit lyrical 
power and remarkable imagination Sea it aid 

(1893) IS an elegy upon T W Paisona (qv ) 
Hovey also collaborated with Bliss Carman 
(qv) m Songs pom Tagahondta (1893, tw^o 
later series, 1896, 1900) and published a collec- 
tion of his miscellaneous poems m Along the 
Tiail (1S98) In 1908 appealed To the End of 
the Tiatl, a volume of poems edited by his 
widow In these woiks he showed that he could 
touch the more immediate and oidinarj human 
interests, but these are, on the whole,' not em- 
phasized in Ills work, which is romantic and 
idealistic Consult J B Rittenhouse, Younger 
Ametican Poets (Boston, 1904) 

HOW, William Walsham (1823-97) An 
English pi elate, born at Shrewsbmy From 
Oxford he recened the degree of BA m 1815 
and MA in 1847, and after holding several 
curateships became rector of Whittington, 
Shropshire (1851), which position he held until 
he went to the parish of St Andrew Under- 
shaft m London (1879) In that year he was 
appointed Suffragan Bishop of Bedford and a 
year afterward Bishop of Wakefield He was 
well known as a devotional writer His numer- 
ous w’oiks in piose include Private Life and 
Ministration of a Parish Priest (1873), Com- 
mentary upon St John (1879), The Papal 
Claims in the Light of Senptural History 
(1881), and some Pastoral Lectures (1883) 
He also wrote some Poems (1886) and Hymns 
(1886) 

HOWABJI, hou-^ij'i A nom de plume of 
Geoige William Curtis 

HOW'ABB a city and the county seat of 
Elk Co, Kans, on the Elk River, 76 miles 
south of Emporia, on the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe Railioad (Map: Kansas, F 7), Farm- 
ing and stock raising are the leadmg industries 
The gas and eleetrxc-light plants are owmed by 
the city Pop, 1900, 1207, 1910, 1163 

HOWABB. A noble English family, which 
for many centuries has stood at the head of 
the English peerage and has held the Dukedom 
of Norfolk since the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury The eailiest of the house to gam distinc- 
tion was Sir William Howard, a learned Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas under Edward I 
and Edward II His giandson, Sir John How- 
ard, was admiral and captain of the King^s 
navy in the north of England and also sheriff 
of Norfolk, in which county he held extensive 
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estates, subsequent Ij increased bj the marriage 
of his grandson, Sir Robert, with the coheiress 
of the house of Mowbray, Dukes of Noifolk 
The only son of thi-s union was Sir John How- 
ard, one of the leadmg supporteis of the house 
of York, who, having gained early distinction 
in the French wais of Henrj VI, was appointed 
by Edward IV constable of the mipoitant castle 
of Norwich and sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk 
Afterward he became tieasuiei of the roval 
household, obtained a grant of tbe whole benefit 
that should accrue to the King by coinage of 
money in the city and Tow’er of London and 
elsewhere in England, and was raised to the 
peerage as Lord Howard and Duke of Norfolk 
We find him in 1470 made captain general of 
the King’s forces at sea and most strenuous in 
that capacity in his resistance to the house of 
Lancaster Finally he w^as created Earl Mar- 
shal of England, an honorary distinction still 
borne by Ins descendants, and m 1484 was ap- 
pointed Lord Admiral of England, Ireland, and 
Aquitaine He fell next 's ear, how^ever, on 
Boswortli Field, and after his death liis honois 
w’ere attainted, as also were those of his son 
Thomas, wdio had been created Earl of Smrey 
The latter, however, after suffering three years 
of imprisonment in the Tower of London, ob- 
tained a re\eisal of liis owm and his father’s 
attainders and became distinguished as a gen- 
eral, winning fame by his defeat of the Scots at 
Flodden in 1513 His son Thomas, thud Duke 
of Norfolk, by his marriage with a daughter of 
King Edward IV, became the father of the 
accomplished but ill-fated Earl of Surrej, who 
was put to death by Henry '^HII Norfolk, 
too, was sentenced, but the death of Henry 
saved him from the block The Earl’s son 
Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk, suffered at- 
tainder and was executed on Tower Hill for 
high treason, for his communication with Mary, 
Queen of Scots The famil} honors, however, 
were restored, partly by James I to his grand- 
son, and partly by Charles II to his great- 
gieat-grandpon, Thomas, who became eighth 
Duke, and w’hose cousin and successor, Chailes, 
ninth Duke, was the direct ancestor of the 
present Duke of Norfolk 

In one or other of their widespiead branches 
the Howards eithei have enjoyed within the 
last three centuries, or still enjoy, the earldoms 
of Carlisle Suffolk, Berkshire, Northampton, 
Arundel, Wicklow, Norwuch, and Effingham, and 
the baronies of Bindon, Howard de Walden, 
Howard of Castle Rising, and Howard of 
Effingham 

Among the other distinguished members of 
the family. Sir Edward Howard, brother of the 
first Earl of Surrey, was made by Henry VIII 
Kmg’s standard beaier and admiral of the fleet, 
in which capacity he lost his life in boarding 
a French vessel off Brest m 1513, his brother. 
Sir Edmund, acted as Marshal of the Horse 
at Flodden, and his half brother, Sir Thomas 
Howard, was attainted and died a prisoner 
in the Tower, for aspiring to the hand of 
Lady Margaret Douglas, daughter of Mar- 
garet, Queen of Scotland, and niece of Henry 
VIII, one of whose ill-fated consorts was Lady 
Catharine Howard Consult Dugdale, Baron- 
age of England (London, 1675-76) ; Collins, 
Peerage of England (5th ed, ib , 1779), How"- 
ard, Memorials of the Eoibard Family {pri- 
vately printed, 1834), Lodge, Portraits of 
Illustrious Personages (London, 1835); The 
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Eowatd PapctSj icifh a Biogtaph'rnl Pcihqtee 
and GtitiOism by Canstou iib, , Yeatman, 

The Eaily Oeiiealogteal Histouf of the House of 
Arundel (ib, 1882), Do%Ie, Baionage 

of England (ib, 1886), Bieiuin and Statham, 
The House of Honard (ib , 1007) 

HOWABB, Bexjamiin Chew (1701-1872) 
An Anxeiican btatesman, bom at Belvadere, 
Aid*, son of John Eager Ho^\ard, Revolutionaiy 
otEcer, and grandson of Cbief Justice Benjamin 
Chew He ivas educated at Pnneeton (1800), 
studied law, and practiced m Baltiinoie In 
1814 he was active in tiie defense of the city, 
and lie fought at North Point He was a 
United States Representative (1820-33, 1835— 
39), became head of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and wrote its leport on the boundary 
question. Foi 20 years he was reporter of the 
United States Supioine Court. He was nomi- 
nated for Governor of his State m 1861, but with- 
drew his name In the same year he was dele- 
gate to the Peace Congress His Bepor fs of Cases 
tn the SiLprehie CoiDt of the Untied States pom 
JStfS till 1855 was published m the lattei yeai 

HOWABD, Blanche \Tillis (1847-98). An 
American novelist, born m Bangoi, !Me. She 
vras educated in New Yoik City, but dwelt 
after 1878 in Stuttgait, vvheie she taught and 
wrote In 1890 she married Baron von TeufPel, 
a physician The inoie noteworthy of hei novels 
are. One Summer (1875) , Aunt Setena (1880) , 
Guenn (1882), Aubiay Toicer (1886); The 
Open Doot (1880) , No Heroes (1893), a story 
for boys, A Fellow and Ms Wife (1892), in 
collaboration with William Sharp, Seven on the 
Htgliitay (1897), a volume of short stones, 
the posthumoi^ly published Dionysius the 
Weavers Hearfs Deadest (1890); Garden of 
Eden (1900) She wrote also a book of travel, 
One Teat Ahtoad (1877) 

HOWABD, Bbonson (1842-1908) A well- 
known American dramatist, born at Detroit 
He prepared foi college at New' Haven, but in- 
stead of entering Yale turned to journalism m 
New Y'ork From 1867 to 1872 he worked on 
sev'eral newspapers, among them the Etening 
Mail and the Tribune So early as 1864 be had 
written a dramatic piece called Fantine^ which 
was played in Detroit, but his first important 
play was Saratoga, produced by Augustin Daly 
in 1870 It was veiy successful and became the 
first of the long series of pieces which gave Air 
Howard a foremost position among American 
playwrights Among his othei best-known plays 
are. The BanJeeFs Daughter (1878) , Old Love 
Letteis (1878), Young Mis Wuithrop (1882), 
One of our Girls (1885) , The Henrietta (1887, 
revived in 1913 as The Few Hemietta ) , Shenan- 
doah (1889) , Aristocracy (1892) In 1899 he 
collaborated with Brander Matthews m Peter 
Sttiyvesant Aristocracy, which is a satire upon 
some features of Anglomania m American so- 
ciety, lias been called its author's best play, 
though the war drama Shenandoah is more 
ambitious, and Oifd Love Letters, in quite a 
different line, is an inimitable bit of sentimental 
eomedy. Howard married a sister of Sir 
Charles Wyndham, the English actor, and he had 
homes both in New York and in London, where 
some of his plays have been no less popular 
than in America He was a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters Con- 
sult M J Moses, The Amenean Dramatist 
(Boston, 1911). 

HOWABD, Oathaeine (1520-42) Fifth 


wife of Heniv Till She w'as a daugliter of 
Edmund Hovvaid, thud son uf tin* Duke of 
Norfolk The King maiiied hei soon aftei the 
div'orce of Aiiue ot Clev'es, 111 1*540 She was 
accused of immoral conduct befoio hei raainage 
and of suspicious conduct aftei it Hex 
befoie mainage was established, and, wuth Lady 
Rochford, who had connived at hei wrongdoing, 
she was beheaded, Feb 13, 1542 Consult 
Bienan and Stathani, The House of Hoitard 
(London, 1907) 

HOWABD, Clinton Nobitan (1868- ). 

An Amencan lecturei and temperance advocate 
He was born at Pottsville, Pa , and was educated 
privately In 1890 he founded and became presi- 
dent of the Piohibition Union of Christian Men, 
and in 1000 he began his vvoik as a Chautauqua 
and I 3 ceum lecturer, on such subjects as ‘ God's 
Measuie ot a Man,” “Why God Made a Woman,” 
and ^"The (4ieatest Event in the Woild” He 
became vice piesident of the National Tempei- 
ance Society 

HOWABD, Geobge Elliott (1849- ) 

An Ameiiean educator and author, boin at 
Saratoga, N Y He graduated at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska m 1876, studied at the uni- 
versities of Munich and Pans in 1876—78, and 
was professor of histoiy in tlie University of 
Nebiaska from 1879 to 1891 From 1891 to 
1901 he was head of the histoiy department 
and piofessor of Amencan and institutional 
history at Leland Stanford Junior University, 
in 1902 he gave special eouises in history at 
Cornell University, and he leetuied on hiatoiy 
at the University jof Chicago m 1903-04 He 
returned to the tfniversity of Nebiaska in 1904 
as professor of institutional history and in 1906 
was transfeired to the chair of political science 
and sociology In 1885-91 he wms secretary 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society He 
wrote* Local Constitutional Histoiy of the 
United States (1889), The Eholiition of the 
University (1890) ; The Ktng^s Peace and the 
Local Peace Magistracy (1891), Histoiy of 
Mail imomal Institutions (3 v'ols, 1904), Pie- 
hmtnanes of the Revolution (1905); Social 
Conti ol and Function of the Family (1906), 
General Sociology (1907) , The Family and 
Marriage (1914) He was a contributor to the 
New Intebvational Encyclopedia 

HOWABD, George William FiCEaDEsiCK See 
Cablisle, seventh Earl of 

HOWABD, Henry See Surrey, Earl of 

HOWABD, Jacob IVIereitt {1805--71). An 
American legislatoi, bom at Shaftsbury, Vt He 
graduated at Williams College in 1830, studied 
law, and began to practice in Detroit, Mieh He 
was a member of the State Legislature in 1838 
and in 1840 was elected to Congress as a Whig, 
m which paity he was an active campaign 
worker m 1844, 1848, and 1802 He took a 
pi eminent part in bringing about a coalition of 
the Whigs and Pree-Soil Demociats m 1854, 
was the author of the platform drawn up at a 
State convention of the two parties held at 
Jackson, Mich , on June 6 , 1854, and is said to 
have suggested the name ^‘Republicaii” for the 
new political oiganization thus brought into 
CAxstence He was nominated for Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State by the new party in that year 
and was elected and 1 selected twice thereafter, 
aervmg until 1859 In 1862 he was elected to 
the United States Senate, to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death of Senator Bingham, and 
was reelected for a full teini in 1864 He 
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tiaiislated fiom the Fieneli the Srctrt Metmus 
of the Umpyess Josephine (1S47) 

HOWABB, James E (1851- } An 

American engineer phjsicist and commerce ex- 
pert He "was horn at Palmer, Mass , and was 
educated at Nichols Academy (Dudley, Mass ) 
and at the Highland Military Academv (Woi- 
cester. Mass ) Fiom ISSO to 1010 he ser\ed 
as engineer of tests at the Watertown (Mass ) 
Arsenal, from 1910 to 1914 was engineer physi- 
cist of the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
B C , and in 1914 he was appointed hy Presi- 
dent Wilson to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 

HOWABB, John (1726-90) An English 
philanthropist, best known for his woik in be- 
half of prison reform He inherited a consid- 
erable fortune from liis father and spent Ins 
early life in travel Settling at Caidington, 
Bedfordshire, in 1756, he erected model cottages 
for his tenants and furnished schools for chil- 
dien of all sects In 1773 he was appointed 
high sheriff of Bedfordshire, and soon the de- 
fective arrangements of prisons and the in- 
tolerable distress of prisoners were brought 
under his notice Finding that all the abuses 
he had seen at home existed in neighboring 
counties, he traveled all over the United King- 
dom and finally became a self-appointed prison 
inspector, not only of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, but of all Europe He gave evidence be- 
fore the House of Commons, and in 1774 laws 
were passed for the improvement of the sanita- 
tion of prisons and the abolition of jailers’ 
fees In 1777 he published his State of the 
Prisons in England and Wales, itith an 
Account of Some Foieigti Prisons After each 
of his many tours new editions, with additional 
facts, were published One important result of 
this book was the adoption of the hard-labor 
system in English prisons In 1785 Howard 
investigated the infection hospitals of Europe, 
wuth a view to discovering the best means of 
preventmg the plague, and published An Ac- 
count of the Principal Lazarettos in Europe 
(1789) He died of camp fever while studying 
the Russian military hospitals He was a man 
of deep religious feelings He traveled more 
than 50,000 miles in making his investigations, 
on which he spent at least £30,000 of his own 
fortune, refusing all government aid Of the 
numerous works on Howard, consult, especially, 
his Goiiespondence, edited by J Field (London, 
1865) , lives by Hepworth Bixon (ib, 1849), by 
J Field (lb, 1850), by John Stoughton (new 
ed, lb, 1884), and by G F Russell Barker, m 
Dictionary of National Biography, vol xxviii 
(lb, 1891) 

HOWABB, John Eager (1752-1827) An 
American soldier and public oflacial, born m 
Baltimore Co , Md He served throughout the 
Revolutionary War, participating in many im- 
portant battles, becoming lieutenant colonel m 
1780, and receiving a silver medal from Con- 
gress for his conduct at the battle of Cowpens. 
He was wounded at Eutaw Springs At the 
close of the war he represented Maryland in 
Congress from 1787 to 1788 He was the Gov- 
ernor of his State from 1789 to 1792 In 1795 
he was a member of the Maryland Senate, was 
a United States Senator from 1796 to 1803, de- 
clining in 1796 the portfolio of Seeietary of 
War, and in 1798 was made a brigadier general 
by Washington, when a war with France seemed 
certain He organized a defense of Baltimore 


in 1814 when the English toiceb threatened 
the city, and two jeais latei was a Fedeial 
candidate for Vice Pi evident 

HOWABB, John Galen (1864- ) An 

Ameiican architect Boin at Chelmsfoid, Masss , 
he graduated fiom the Boston Latin School, 
and after three jeais of «itudv at Massachusetts 
Institute nf leehiiology, five yeais under pii- 
vate aichitects, and thiee years at the Ecole 
des Beaux- Alts, Pans, be established himself 
as a piactiLing architect in New York City 
Notable buildings planned by him include the 
Montclaii (N J ) Public Library, the Hearst 
Memorial ilinmg Building at the Univeibity 
of California (Berkeley), and the Electric 
Tower at the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, 
1001 In the latter year, also, he was appointed 
supeivising architect of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposi- 
tion (Seattle, 1000) he was one of the two 
aichitects in He became a member of 

the National Institute of Arts and Lettexs and 
in 1910 was elected an Associate National 
Academician 

HOWABB, Let AND Ossian (1857- ) 

An Ameiican entomologist, born at Rockford, 
111 He graduated at Cornell m 1877 and was 
assistant in entomology at the United States 
Department of Agriculture until 1894, when he 
was made chief of the Bureau of Entomology 
He edited the journal Insect Life lectured on 
entomology at several colleges and universities, 
and wrote on that subject foi the Century and 
Standard dictionaries and the New Interna- 
tional Encyglopjsdia He was made perma- 
nent secretary of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, honoraiy curator 
in the United States National Museum, and 
consulting entomologist of the Public Health 
Service in 1904 He wrote Mosquitoes (1901), 
The Insect Booh (1901), The Bouse Fly — Dis- 
ease Canier (1911), Mosquitoes of North Amei- 
ica (1912), and bulletins and repoits of the 
United States Department of Agricultuie 

HOWABB, Luke (1772-1864) An English 
meteorologist, born m London From 1796 to 
1803 be was a wholesale and retail chemist m 
partnership with William Allen, but later he 
conducted the business independently His 
essay On the Modification of Clouds { 1802 , 
3d ed, 1865) established his reputation as one 
of the founders of the science of meteoiology 
The names — cirrus, cumulus, stratus, and 
nimbus — ^which he gave to the different kinds 
of clouds were generally adopted by other 
meteorologists Hia other published -works in- 
clude The Climate of London (2 vols, 1818-20; 
2d ed, rev, 3 vols, 1833), Seveii Lectures on 
Meteorology (1837, 2d ed, 1843), A Cycle of 
Eighteen Years in the Seasons of Cheat Britain 
(1842) , Papers on Meteoiology (1854) 

HOWABB, Oliver Ons (1830-1909) An 
American soldier He was born m Leeds, Me , 
graduated at Bowdoin in 1850 and at West 
Point in 1854, served as chief of ordnance 
durmg -fche Seminole troubles of 1857, and was 
assistant professor of mathematics at West 
Point from 1857 to 1861 Leaving the regular 
army in June, 1861, he became colonel of the 
Third Maine Yolnnteeis and commanded a 
brigade in the first battle of Bull Run He was 
promoted to be brigadier general of United 
States volunteers in Septembei, participated m 
the Peninsular campaign, and m the battle of 
Fair Oaks (June 1, 1862) received a wound 
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w-hieh necessitated the amputation of his right 
arm After a short lea\e of absence he lejomed 
the Army of the Potomac, took a prominent 
part in the battle of Antietam, 'v^as promoted to 
be major general of volunteers in November, 
and was engaged in the battle of Fredericks- 
burg (December 13) In April, 1863, he was 
placed in command of the Eleventh Aimy Corps 
and as such took a conspicuous part in the 
battles of Chaneellorsville and Gettysburg He 
then served in the Chattanooga campaign, 
taking pait in the battle of Chattanooga and 
accompanying Sherman on his march for the 
relief of Knox\'ilIe From April to July, 1864, 
he commanded the Fourth Array Corps of the 
Army of the Cumberland and dunng the march 
to the sea and the campaign in the Carolinas 
commanded the Army of the Tennessee, which 
constituted the right 'wing of General Sherman^s 
army. In December, 1864, he was appointed 
brigadier eeneral in the regular army and in 
March, 1865, was hrevetted majoi general for 
services at Ezra Church and during the Atlanta 
campaign From May, 1865, to July, 1874, 
he was commissioner of the Bureau of Eefugees, 
Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands Within less 
than three years 1400 schools (not including 
700 Sabbath' schools ) had been established, and 
many of the freedmen had been enabled to buy 
and maintain homesteads of their own (See 
Fbeedmen^s Bubel^u ) In 1872 Howard was 
special commissioner to the hostile Apaches 
of New Mexico and Arizona, and, having been 
placed in command of the Depaitraent of the 
Columbia (1874), he conducted the operations 
against the Nez Perces Indians in 1877 and 
against the Bannocks in 1878 He subsequently 
was superintendent of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point (1881-82) and 
commanded successively the departments of the 
Platte, of California, and of the East In 1880 
he was appointed major general in the regular 
army, and in November, 1894, retired from the 
service In 1895 he founded the Lincoln 
Memorial University at Cumberland Gap, Tenn , 
for the education of the ‘""mountain whites " He 
was also instrumental m the establishment by 
tha government m 1867 of Howard University, 
at Washington, D C , over this institution he 
presided from 1869 to 1873 Besides numerous 
magazine articles, his publications include: 
Donald^s School Days (1879) , Chief Joseph, 
or the Nez Perces m Peace and War (1881); 
Geneial Zachaiy Tayloi (1892), in the '‘Great 
Commanders Senes”; Isabella of Castile 
(1894), Fighting for Humanity (1898), Henry 
m the War (1898); My Life and Experience 
among our Hostile Indians (1907) , Autobiog^ 
raphy of 0, O. Eoiiard (2d ed , 2 vols, New 
York, 1907) Consult H. B Stowe, Men of our 
Times (lb, 1868) 

HOWARD, Bnt Robeet (1626-98) An Eng- 
lish dramatist, son of Thomas Howard, first 
Earl of Berkshire, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley. During the 
Cxvii War he took the Royalist side; and he was 
knighted (1644) He was imprisoned under 
the Commonwealth in Windsor Castle, but 
after the Restoration lucrative posts were given 
him, and he sat m Parliament He is the 
Grites of Dryden's Essay on Dramatic Poesy 
Dryden married his sister Elizabeth Of How- 
ard’s five extant plays, The Committee (1692), 
caricaturing the manners of the Commonwealth, 
is most interesting 


HOWARD, Roy YtiL&OK (1883- ) An 

Araeiicdii newspaper man, born at Gano, Hamil- 
ton Co, Ohio Aftei giaduatmg from the 
Alanual Training High School of Indianapolis, 
Ind , he became a reporter foi the Indianapolis 
NeiLS in 1902 thereafter was sporting editor 
of the Indianapolis Stai, assistant telegraph 
editor of the St Louis Post-Dispatch, and news 
editor of the Cincinnati Post , and in 1906 he 
was New York coi respondent of the Seiipps- 
McRae League and then New Yoik manager 
of the Publishers* Pi ess Association He became 
New- York manager in 1907, and president and 
general manager in 1912, of the United Press 
Association 

HOWARD, Thomas, Eael of Aeundel See 
Aeundel 

HOWARD, Thomas Behtoh (1854- ). 

An American naval officer Born at Galena, 
111 , he graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy in 1873 At the battle of Manila Bay 
ho w^as navigator of the Con cot d and was subse- 
quently promoted, having command of the 
Chesapeake (1901), the Nevada (1903-05), the 
Olympia (1907), the Tennessee (1907), and the 
Ohio (1908-09) Becoming rear admiral in 
1910, he commanded the fouith division of the 
Atlantic fleet in 1910-12 and the third division 
in 1912 and in 1912-13 ’was president of the 
Naval Examining and Retiiing Board In 1914 
he heeame commander in chief of the Pacific 
fleet 

HOWARD, Whxiam: See Stafford, Vis- 

COUHT 

HOWARD, WiuLiAM Travis (1867- ). 

An American pathologist He was born at 
Statesburg, S C, studied at the University of 
Virginia (1885-87), graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland (MD, 1889), and took 
graduate work at Johns Hopkins (1889-93) and 
at Munich (1906-07) In 1894 he was ap- 
pointed professor of pathology at Western Re- 
serve University, and he became also pathologist 
to vaiious Cleveland hospitals and bacteriologist 
to that city’s board of health In 1902 he was 
president of the American Association of Pathol- 
ogists and Bacteriologists His papers deal 
ivith heart hypertrophy, ulcerative endocarditis, 
origin of gas and gas cysts in the central nerv- 
ous system, tumors, etiology of smallpox, 
vaccinia, and other subjects 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY An institution 
for higher education, situated in Washington, 
D C It was incorporated by Congress m 1867 
and was named for Gen 0 O Howard, one of 
its founders and early piesidents It is con- 
trolled by a self-perpetuating board of trustees 
The univeisity is nonsectarian and is open to 
students of both sexes without regard to race 
It is chiefly known, however, foi its work in 
the higher education of the colored people It 
has the following departments, each with the 
requirements and courses of the standard in- 
stitutions College of Arts and Sciences, 
Teachers College, School of Theology, School 
of Medicine, including medical, pharmaceutic, 
and dental colleges. School of Law, School of 
Manual Arts and Applied Sciences, Conserva- 
tory of Music, Library School, Commercial 
College and Academy In 1914 it had 115 pro- 
fessors and instructors and 1463 students from 
36 States and 10 foreign countries The theo- 
logical department is supported from income, 
from endowment, and from private benefaction, 
the medical department chiefly from tuition. 
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Tlie otliei depaitments arc Lugelv suppoited by 
an annual congiessional appiupiiation admin- 
istered by the Secietary of the Interioi, The 
unnersity has a beautiful campus of o%er 25 
acres in the midst of the citv of Washington, 
D C , and 10 large buildings Its productive 
endowment is $304,000, and its other piopeity 
valued at $1,385,000 The annual budget is 
$190,000 The piesident in 1914 was Stephen 
M Newman, AM 

HOWABTH, hou'eith, Ellen Clementine 
(Bohan) (1827-99) An Ameiican poet, born 
at Cooperstowm, N Y She wrote a number of 
songs, such as “’Tis but a Little Faded Flower,'^ 
and published a volume, The Wind-JTajp and 
Other Poems (18G4) Her iatei work, under 
the title Poems (Newaik, N J , 1868), was 
edited, with an introduction, by Richard Watson 
Gilder 

HOWE, Albion Paris (1818-97) An Amei- 
ican artilleiy officer in the Civil War, horn at 
Standish, Me, and educated at West Point He 
entered the Fourth Aitilleiy, fiom 1843 to 
1846 A\as a mathematicdl instructoi at West 
Point, seived creditably in the Me\ican War, 
was made a captain in 1855, and after the out- 
break of the Civil War became General McClel- 
lan’s chief of aitilleiy in western Virginia in 
1861 Buiing the campaign on the Peninsula, 
in 1862, he commanded a light-artillery brigade 
in the Army of the Potomac Ha\ing been ap- 
pointed a brigadier geiieial of volunteers in 
1862, he was assigned to a brigade in Couch’s 
division, Fouith Army Corps, was in command 
of the artillery depot at Washington in 1804-66, 
and was brevetted major general in the regular 
army in 1865 for meritorious service during 
the war General Howe took part in the bat- 
tles of Manassas, South Mountain, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, and Gettysbuig He was re- 
tired from the army in 1882 

HOWE, Euas (1819-67) An American in- 
ventor, born m Spencei, Mass His father was 
a miller, and after worlang m his mills the boy 
went, m 1835, to Lowell, where he entered a 
manufactory of cotton machinery Two years 
later he lost his position on account of the 
financial panic, but finally secured work in a 
machine shop, first in Cambridge and later m 
Boston. About 1843 he commenced the prac- 
tical working ont of his idea for a sewing 
machine, and by 1845 the invention was 
finished, but, despite its obvious advantages, 
met with bitter opposition For the next nine 
years Howe was wretchedly poor. A trip to 
England in 1847 in hope of being able to in- 
terest capitalists there was unsuccessful, and 
he sold the English lights to his machine for 
£250 Upon his return to this country he 
found that his invention had been pirated, and 
that many sewing machines were alieady in 
use He obtained influential backing and imme- 
diately began action to establish his patent 
After long suits he won his case and thereafter 
was one of the leading manufacturers in the 
United States Although improvements on 
Howe's machines weie subsequently made by 
Singer and others, there is no doubt that the 
Howe was the origmal prototype of the present 
machine When the 0ml VV^ar broke out, Howe 
volunteered as a private in the Seventeenth 
Connecticut Volunteers In 1867 he received 
the gold medal and the cross of the Legion of 
Honor at the Pans Exhibition. 

HOWE, Fhedebio Glemson {1867- ) An 

VoL XI— 35 


American autlioiitv on municipal problems 
Born at Meadiilks Pa lie graduated fiom Alle- 
gheny College (1SS9) and iioni Johns Hopkins 
University (PhD, 1892), and he studied also 
at Halle/ Gei many, at the University of Mary- 
land Lav School, and at the New Yoik Law 
School He practiced law from 1S04 to 1909 in 
Cle\ eland, Ohio, in 1905, foi the United States 
government, investigated municipal ownership 
in Gieat Britain, and in 1906-00 served m the 
Ohio Senate. He became piofessoi in the 
Cleveland College of Law' and lectuiei on taxa- 
tion at Western Reseive Unneisitv and in 
1006-09 lectured on municipal administration 
and polities at the Universitv of Wisconsin 
He IS author of The City, the Hope of Demoo- 
lacy (1005), The Butisli City — The Beginnings 
of Democracy (1907), The Confessions of a 
Monopolist (1007), PiiiiJcge and Democjacy 
in America (1910) , TTzsconsm An Experiment 
in Democracy (1912) , European Cities at Worh 
(1913 ) , T he Ameiican City (1914) 

HOWE, Henry (1816-93) An American his- 
toi lan and publisUei , born at New Haven, Conn , 
son of Gen Hezekiah Howe, the publisher He 
entered the publishing business in 1839 and in 
1840 began his historical reseaich in New York 
and New Jersey, together with John W Barber 
He made like studies in Ohio, sketching old 
landmarks and interviewing old settlers Soon 
after the publication of his work in Ohio he 
removed to Cincinnati, where he published sub- 
sciiption books for nearly 30 yeais In 1878 
he returned to New Haven, but in 1885 went 
back to Ohio, prepared a second edition of hia 
history of that State, and entered the publishing 
business again He wrote Eminent Mechanics 
(1839), Historical Collections of Isew Yorh 
(1841), of Yeio Jersey (1843), and of Ohio 
(1847 and 1891), The Great West (1851), 
Travels and Advent uies of Celebrated Travelers 
(1853), Life and Death of the Ocean (1855); 
Adventures and Achievements of Americans 
(1858), Our Whole Country (1861). Times of 
the Rebellion in the West (1867), Over the 
World (1883), and Outline History of 'New 
Hazen (1884) and New Haven Elms and Greens 
(1885), the two last named being pamphlets 

HOWE, Henry Marion (1848- ) An 

American metallurgist, son of Julia Ward Howe 
and brother of Laura E Richards ( qq v ) 
Born in Boston, he graduated from Harvard 
University in 1869 and from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1871 In 1897 he 
accepted the professorship of metallurgy at 
Columbia University and there remained until 
he became professor emeritus In 1895 he re- 
ceived the Elliot Cresson gold medal of the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, the Bessemer 
gold medal of the British lion and Steel In- 
stitute, and the gold medal of the Verem zur 
Beforderung des Gewerbfleisses , and he was 
honored by the presidency of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers (1893) and of 
the International Association for Testing Ma- 
terials (1912) He IS author of Copper Smelt- 
ing (1885); Metallurgy of Steel (1890, 4tb ed, 
1904) , Metallurgical Laboiatory Notes (1902); 
Iron, Steel, and Other Alloys (1903, 2d ed, 
rev, 1906). 

HOWE, John (1630-1705). A Puritan 
clergyman, called the Platomo Pur itan He 
was born May 17, 1630, at Loughborough in 
Leicestershire He studied both at Cam&idge 
and Oxford, and after preaching for some time 
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at Winwick m Lanea'Silin e and Gieat Torrmgton 
in De'vonsliire, be was appointed domestic chap- 
lain to Cromwell in 1657 He held the same 
position under Richaid Cromwell, but in 1669 
returned to Torrmgton, where the position he 
had held duiing the Comnionw’ealth made him 
an object of close suspicion to the government 
The Act of Uniformity ejected him from his 
parish (1662), and he wandered about preach- 
ing in secret till 1671, when be was invited by 
Lord Massereene, of Antrim Castle in Ireland, 
to become Ms domestic chaplain There he 
began his greatest work. The Good Man the 
Living Temple of God (1676—1702), which oc- 
cupies one of the highest places in Puritan 
theology In 1676 be became pastor of the 
dissenting congregation ‘in Silver Street, Lon- 
don In 1677 he publislied, at the request of 
Robert Boyle, The Reconcilahleness of God * 3 
Prescience of the Sins of Men iitth the Wisdom 
of Eis Counsels and Exhortatioyis ^ in 1681, 
Thoughtfulness for the Monow^ in 3682, Self- 
Dedication, iii 1683, Union among Protestants, 
and m 1684, The PedeemePs Teats Wept over 
Lost Souls In 1085 he was invited by Lord 
Wharton to tiavel with him on the Continent; 
and, after visiting the principal cities, in 1686 
he settled, owing to the state of England, at 
Utrecht In 1687 King James’s '‘Declaration 
for Liberty of Conscience” induced him to re- 
turn to England, and at the revolution the next 
year he headed the deputation of dissenting 
clergvmen when they brought tbeir addiess to 
tbe throne Besides smaller ^vorks, he pub- 
lished, in 1693, Carnality of Religious Conten- 
tionf in 1694-95, several treatises on the Trin- 
ity, in 1699, The RedeemePs Dominion oier the 
Invisible Woild, and he continued writing till 
1705, when he published Patience in Expectation 
of Future Blessedness He died in London, 
April 2, 1705 His works have been several 
times reprinted For his life, consult E Cal- 
amy, memoirs in Howe’s Works (London, 
1724), Henry Rogers (ib, 1879), and R F, 
Horton (ib, 1896) 

HOWE, Joseph (1804-73) A Canadian 
journalist, orator, and statesman He was 
horn near Halifax, Kova Scotia, and withm a 
few years after 1817, when he began to learn 
prinfang in the office of the Halifax Gazette, 
he was on the editorial staff of that paper In 

1827 he was part onner of the Weehly Cliron- 
icle, undei the name of the Acadian, and after 

1828 for many years he owned and edited the 
Rova Scotian Besides his editorial writing, 
he contributed notable sketches of Nova Scotian 
life and scenery and the “Legislative Reviews/’ 
a senes of papers on public men and various 
needed reforms In 1835 he was brought into 
wide public notice by his indictment and trial 
for alleged libel of the municipality of Halifax, 
and his speech in his own defense, which gained 
an acquittal, established his reputation as an 
orator Elected a Liberal member of the Nova 
Scotra Legislature in 1836, he held his seai^ 
except for short intervals, until 1863 Through- 
out his political caieer his one mam object was 
the defense of responsible government in his 
native province, and to its establishment there 
he had contributed more than any other public 
man In 1840 he became a member of the 
Provincial cabinet, in 1841 was elected Speaker 
of the Provincial Legislature, and in 1848 was 
made Provineial Secretary He was active in 
promoting railways, in 1854 resigning the Pro- 


vincial secretaryship toj take chaige of tbe con- 
struction of the first Nova Scotia railwaj' In 
1863 he became Provincial Piemiei In the 
issues which precipitated confederation (see 
Canada, Eistoty) he took the keenest interest, 
hut he strongly opposed tlie plan outlined at 
the Charlottetown and Quebec confeiences, and 
not until after 1867, when confederation was 
accomplished, uas he \\ ailing to give it a quali- 
fied suppoit He was elected a member of tbe 
first Dominion Parliament, and, after procui mg 
the passage of resolutions giving better terms 
to Nova Scotia, he entered tbe Conservative 
cabinet of Sir John A Macdonald in 1869 as 
President of the Council and in 1870 became* 
Becretaiy of State To Nova Scotia Liberals 
this step was political apostasy Howe waa 
severely blamed, but his course was due to a 
wise submission to the inevitable, not to any 
consideration of personal advancement Long 
before 1867 he had matured a plan of Imperial 
consolidation on broader lines than those of 
the British North America Act, and the failure 
to realize this embitteied him On May 1, 1873, 
he was appointed Lieutenant Governor of Nova 
Scotia, and he died at Halifax a month latei 
He was the gieatest of Canadian polxtic^i 
orators in English and was a writer of verse 
besides His oiatoiical mastei piece w&a the 
speech delivered at the International Gommei- 
cial (3omention in Detroit in 1805 He p\ib» 
lished a large number of speeches, letters, and 
political pamphlets Consult* William Annand, 
Speeches and Public Letters of the Bomiabl^ 
Joseph Eoite (2 vols , Boston, 1868; new ed,, 
1909), G M Giant, Joseph Mowe {Halifax, 
1904) , J W Longley, Letters and Speeches of 
Joseph Eotoe (Toronto, 1004) . See also Cana- 
dian Ltterathbe, 

HOWE, Julia Wasd (1819-1910) • An Amer- 
ican poet, philanthropist, and sociological 
writer, active in the agitation for the legal and 
political lights of women She was born iry 
New York, of wealthy paients, and marriedi 
in 1843, Dr S G Howe, a philanthropist, best 
kno^m for his labors for the education of the 
blind With him she edited the Boston Com* 
monioealth, an antislavery journal, lecturing 
also on social subjects and preaching occasion- 
ally in Unitarian pulpits After the war she 
became a noted advocate of woman suffrage 
and of prison and other ref 02 ms She was the 
only woman ever elected a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters Hen 
eaily publications, Passion Flo wets ('1854)a 
Woids for the Hour (1856), and L&Hr Lyrics 
(1866), were in veise, the best known of her 
pieces being the stirring “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” which was written in 1861 She 
wrote also two dramas, The Woild^s Own (acted 
in 1855) and Hyppolytus (1858) The more 
significant of her later works are Sex and 
cation (1874), Modern Society (1880), a 
of Margaret Fuller (1883), a valuable auto- 
biographical RemimscenceS) 1819-9B (1899) ; and 
Sketches of Repreaentatwe Womei'i of Eou> 
land (1905) Florence Howe Hall, Mrs, Howe’s 
daughter, edited a selection fiom her mother’s 
speeches and essays, Julia Ward Howe and 
the Woman Suffrage Movement (1913), Her 
verse is collected in From Sunset Ridge, Pom3 
Heio and Old (1808)- Consult L E RiehardsA 
Two Ecible Lives (Boston, 1911) 

HOWE, Mark Antonx De Wolee (1864- 
) An American editor and author, born 
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at Biistol, R I In 1SS6 lie eiaduated fiom 
Lehigh University and in 1S87 fiom Harvard 
University (AM, 18SS) He served as a‘=«so- 
ciate editor of the Youth's Oompanwyi from 
ISSS to 1803 and again from 1809 to 1013, as 
assistant editoi of the Atlantic Moiithly in 
1893-95, and as editor of the Eanard Alumni 
BulleUn after 1913 Besides editing The Mem- 
01 y of Lincohi (1880), Home Letteis of Gen^ 
oral kherman (1909), The Beacon Bioqiaphies 
(31 vols, 1899-1010), and Lines of Battle and 
Other Poems by Ecniy Ho u aid Btounell 
(1912), he published Bhadous (1807), Amer- 
ican Boo7x.m€n (1898), Phillips Biools (1890), 
Boston The Place and People (1903), Life 
and Letteis of Geoiqe Baneioft (1008) Ear- 
monies A Booh of Veise (1909) , Boston Com- 
mon Scenes fiom Pour Centuries (1010) , Life 
and Labois of Bishop Eaie, Apostle to the 
Biouon (1911) , Letteis of Chatles Eliot Yoiton 
(1913), vith Saia Noiton, The Boston Sym- 
phony Oichcsfia (1914) 

HOWE, Maesiiall Avert (1867- ) An 

American hotanist, born at Ne^vfane, Vt He 
giaduated from the University of Vermont in 
1890 and fiom Columbia University (PhD ) m 
1898 He vas in&tiuetor m ervptogamic botany 
at the University of California in 1891-96, 
served as ciiratoi of the Columbia University 
heibaiium from 1809 to 1001, and thereafter 
was assistant curator (1001-00) and curator of 
the Hew Yoik Botanical Garden He also 
served as editor of Toireya (1901-07) and as 
associate editor (1898-1007, 1911- ) and 

editor (1908-10) of the Bulletin of the Torrey 
Botanical Club Between 1901 and 1010 he 
participated in scientific expeditions to Hew- 
foundland, the West Indies, and Panama Be- 
sides papers on marine algae, he is author of 
monogiaphs on The Eepaticce and Anthoeeiotes 
of California (1809) and oi Phycologtcal Studies 
(1905-11) 

HOWE, Richard, Earl (1726-99) A Brit- 
ish admiral, born xn London, March 8, 1726, 
the second son of Emanuel Scrope, second Vis- 
count Howe of the Irish peeiage He left school 
at Eton when only 14 and went with Anson on 
the Severn to attempt a voyage around the 
world He commanded the Baltimore, which, 
with the Greyhound and Terrou fought two 
large French fiigates off the west coast of 
Scotland in 1746 The English squadion was 
beaten, and Howe was severely wounded In 
1755 his ship, the Diinluk, captured the A2- 
oide off Hewfoundland His next service was 
under Sir E Hawke in the expedition against 
Rochefort Ordeied to attack the fort on the 
Isle of Aix with his ship, the Magnamme, he 
compelled it to surrender and achieved the only 
material success which attended the expedition 
He was commodore of the squadron which sailed 
in 1758 for Samt-Malo The troops were landed 
and reembarked without loss, after destroying 
all the magazines and shipping in the port In 
the same year he took Cherbourg and destroyed 
the magazines and cannon A second attack 
upon Saint-Malo was repulsed with gieat loss 
of life In 1758, aftei his brother, a brigadier 
general, was killed at Ticonderoga, Howe suc- 
ceeded to the Irish title of Viscount and to the 
family estate He continued his distinguished 
naval service to the end of the Seven Years' 
War 

In 1760 he was made colonel of the Chatham 
division of marines and afterwaid First Lord 


of the Admiralty and Trcasmei of the Havy 
He was made a rcai admiial in 1770 and a vice 
admiral in 1775 In 1776 he placed in 
command ut the fleet on the Ameucan eoa&t In 
1778 he held his ovii against a super loi naval 
force under D Estamg He was made a Mstount 
of Great Britain in 1782 In that year he set 
out with a fleet to relieve Gibi altar He suc- 
ceeded in disenibaiking troops amrfiunition, and 
supplies, and then offered battle to the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain which declined 
an engagement Thib achievement gave Howe a 
brilliant reputation He was made First Lord 
of the Admiralty in 1783 and received an Eng- 
lish earldom m 17SS When the war with 
France broke out in 1793, he took the command 
of the Channel fleet and next yeai gained the 
\ictory known as that of "*the glomms first of 
June/' The French fleet consisted of 26 ships 
of the line, and the English of 25 How'c, 
in his flagship, the Queen Chailotte, engaged, 
off Ushant, the Fiench admiral, who in less 
than an houi crowded all the sail he could 
carry, follow’ed by as many of his ships as 
could get away The English eaptuicd two 
ships of SO guns and four 74 s another 74 
sank immediately after she "was taken possession 
of London was illuminated thiee nights in 
honor of the victory, the thanks ot Parliament 
weie voted to Howe, and Geoige III irave him a 
sword and made him Knight of the Garter 
His last service w’as in bunging back the imi- 
tixious seamen at Portsmouth to tlnni duty in 
1797 He died Aug 5 1799 Consult Biitish 
Magazine and Betieit, June, 1783 (London, 
1783) , Sir John Bariow^, Life of Rickaid, Earl 
Hone (lb, 1838); Memov of the Life of Ad- 
miral Sir Eduard Codiington, edited by Lady 
Bourchier (ib , 1873), J K Laughton, Fioiii 
Honaid to Xelson (ib, 1809), E Chevalier, 
Histovte de la marine pancaise (Pans, 1900) 
HOWE, Robert (1732-85) An Ameucan 
patiiot and soldier, born in Brunswick Co, 
H C After serving against the Indians be 
was elected to the Assembly in 1765, and the 
same year Governor Tryon nominated him com- 
mander of Fort Johnson on the Cape Fear River 
He served in the Assembly until 1775, was a 
member of the Piovmcial congresses of 1774 and 
1775, and took a prominent part m the prepara- 
tions for revolt On Sept 1, 1775, he was made 
colonel of the Second North Carolina Regiment, 
afterward a part of the Continental troops, and 
aided General Woodford in driving Lord Dun- 
more, the Biitish Governor, from Virginia He 
was made brigadier geneial of the Continental 
troops March 1, 1776, and w^as especially ex- 
cepted from the geneial offei of amnesty issued 
by Sir Henrv Clinton He w^as made major 
general Oct* 20, 1777, and placed in command 
of the Department of the South An unsuccess- 
ful expedition to Florida resulted in the aban- 
donment of Savannah in December, 1778, and 
Howe was succeeded m his command by Gen 
Benjamin Lincoln. He commanded th* North 
Carolina troops at the defense of Charleston 
(1780) and was m command of West Point the 
same year In 1781 he was tried by court- 
martial foi the loss of Savannah on the com- 
plaint of the Georgia Assembly, but was honor- 
ably acquitted During this year and again in 
1783 he was sent by Washington to reduce 
mutinous regiments and was entirely successful 
He was sent to pacify the Indians of the West in 
1785, and the same year was elected to the 
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Koith Gaiolina Legiblatun*, but died befoie 
taking his seat 

HOWE, Samuel Gridley {ISO 1-76) An 
American reformei and philaiithiopiat. boin m 
Boston He graduate*(l at Bkhmi m 1821 and 
took the degree of MD. at Harvard Medical 
School in 1824 Stirred ny the poems of Bjron, 
he offered his services to the Greeks in their 
struggle for indopendenee In Greece his seiv- 
lees were not confined to the duties of a sur- 
geon, in which capacity he had \olunteeied, but 
Tvere of a moie military natuie, and his biaveiy* 
enthusiasm, and abilitv as a commander, as w’ell 
as his humanity and nobility of character, won 
for him the title of ‘‘the Lafayette of the Gieek 
Revolution He continued in the service until 
1827, w'hen he returned to America to raise 
funds and supplies to alleviate the famine and 
suffering in Greece Thiough his efforts moie 
than ^60,000 was raised, besides large donations 
of food and clothing, wnth which, after writing 
his Historical Sletch of the GreeL Revolution 
(1828), he went again to Greece, where he le- 
mained until 1830 and became surgeon in chief 
of the Greek fleet Before leading Greece he 
settled a successful colony of exiles at Corinth 
He then spent some time in medical studies at 
Paris, wdiere his enthusiasm for a republican 
form of government led him to take pait m 
the July revolution In the following year he 
returned to the United States and beeanie inter- 
ested in the w'ork with which his name will 
he longest connected — ^the education of the 
blind He returned to Europe to study the 
existing systems in England and France, but 
his investigations w^ere interrupted in the win- 
ter of 1831-32, when he became chairman of the 
Amencan-Polish Committee at Pans, organized 
by himself, J Fenimore Coopei, S F B Morse, 
and several other Araeiicans living in the city, 
for the purpose of giving relief to the Polish 
political refugees who had ciossed over the 
Prussian border into Piussia Dr Howe under- 
took to distribute the supplies and funds per- 
sonally and while in Berlin was secretly seized 
by the Prussian authorities and imprisoned 
for five weeks In the latter pait of the same 
year (1832) he returned to Boston, where he 
met with great success in his educational work, 
and the Perkins Institution for the Blind, as it 
was named in honor of its principal benefactor, 
became the greatest school of its kind in the 
world Dr Howe himself was the originator 
of many improvements in method as well as in 
the processes of printing books in raised tj’pes 
Besides acting as superintendent of the Perkins 
Institution to the end of his life, he was in- 
strumental in establishing a laige number of 
institutions of a similar character throughout 
the country At the Perkins Institution his 
most remarkable achievement was in the educa- 
tion of Laura Bridgman The care and educa- 
tion of idiots and feeble-minded, the reform of 
prisons, abolition of imprisonment for debt, and 
finally* the abolition of negro slavery in the 
Vnitm States, all engaged Howe’s attention 
He entered publicly into the antislavery struggle 
for the first time in 1846, when, as a “Con- 
science Whig," he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for Congress against Robert C. Winthrop In 
1861 he was one of the founders and editor of 
an antislavery paper, the Boston Dmly Common- 
wealth, upon which his wife, Julia Ward Howe 
(qv ), whom he had married in 1843, assisted 
him He was one of Hie most prominent mem- 


bers of the Kansas Committee in Massacliubetis, 
and %\ith Sanborn, Stearns, Theodoie Parker, 
and Geirit Smith, w’as inteiested in the plans 
of John Blown, although he disapproved of the 
lattei's attack upon fiaipei^s Feiry Duiing 
the Civil War Ho\^e w^as one of the diiectors of 
the Sanitary Commission and at its close en- 
tered mto the work of the Fieedmen’s Bureau 
He was the oiigmatoi of the State Board of 
Chanties of Massachusetts, in 1863, the first 
boaid of the sort in America, and was its chaii- 
man from that time until 1874 In 1866 he 
made a last tup to Gieece to cairy relief to 
the Cretan refugees and in 1870 vias a member 
of the commission sent by President Grant to 
mquiie into the practicability of the annexa- 
tion of Santo Domingo It is piobably not 
too much to say that no man e-ver li\ed in 
Ameiica who so "truly deserved the name ‘phi- 
lanthiopist” in its highest and best sense — a 
lover of his fellowmen, and no American cer- 
tainly was evei connected with more gieat re- 
fnims that were brought to a successful con- 
clusion Consult F B Sanborn, Dr S G Hoite, 
the Philanthropist (Kew Yoik, 1891), L, E 
Richards feci), Letters and Journals (2 vols, 
Boston, 1906-09), id, Tiio Noble Li'ies {ib, 
1911) 

HOWE, Timothy Otis (1816-83) An Amer- 
ican lawyer and politician, born in Livermore, 
Me After graduating from Redfleld Semmaiy 
he was admitted to the bar m 1839 and xn the 
following yeai became a Wliig member in the 
Maine Legislature In 1840 he was obliged by 
ill health to give up his caieer in Maine and 
removed to Gieen Bay, Wis , which was his 
home during the rest of his life In 1850 he 
was elected judge of the Circuit and Supreme 
courts of Wisconsin From 1861 to 1879 he 
was a member of the United States Senate as a 
Republican and served on the committees of 
Finance, Commerce, Pensions, and Claims He 
declined an appointment to the vacancy in the 
United States Supreme Court occasioned by the 
death of Judge Chase In 1881 he became Post- 
master-General in President Arthur’s cabinet 
and m the latter part of that year went to 
Pans as a United States delegate to the Inter- 
national Monetary Confeience 

HOWE, William, fifth Viscount (1729- 
1814) A British soldier in the American Revo- 
lution, younger brother of Richard, Earl Howe 
Until 1799 he was known as Sir William Howe 
He was born Aug 10, 1729, was educated at 
Eton, was appointed a cornet in 1746, and saw 
service m Flanders. In 1750 he became captain, 
and in 1757, having attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel, he was placed in command of 
the Fifty-eighth Foot and sent with it in the 
following year to America, where he took part 
in the siege and capture of Louisburg and ac- 
companied Wolfe on his expedition to Quebec 
Alter the capture of Montreal, in 1760, he re- 
turned to Europe, and in 1762 was adjutant 
general of the expedition against Havana After 
the close of the Seven Years’ War he was made 
colonel of the Forty-sixth Foot (1764), was 
elected to Parliament as a Whig from Notting- 
ham, and in 1768 was appointed Lieutenant 
Governor of the Isle of Wight. He attained 
the rank of major general in 1772 Although 
opposed to the government’s course, he com- 
manded the reenforcements sent to General (lage 
at Boston in March, 1775 He coimnanded the 
British in the battle of Bunker Hill, on June 17 
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following Later he was made a lieutenant 
geneial and m October succeeded Gage in com- 
mand of all the troops in Araeiica outside of 
Canada, with the local rank of general He 
was besieged in Boston hy Washington during 
the "Winter of 1775—76 and, being comjjelled to 
abandon the citv, withdrew his troops to Hali- 
fax and afterwaid tiansferred his command to 
Staten Island, whence he moved on Xew’’ York, 
winning the battle of Long Island on Aug 27, 

1776, and occupying the city on Sep tern! ►ei 15 
On October 28 he defeated Washington at White 
Plains and afterwaid captured Foits Washing- 
ton and Lee, after which he settled dow n in Xew 
Y'ork for the winter It was not until June, 

1777, that he again took the held Wishing to 
reach Philadelphia, and finding that he had 
not a sufficiently laige force to” advance across 
Xew Jeisey in the face of Wa'5lmigton''s army, 
he embarked his troops and sailed down the 
coast and up the Chesapeake Baj as far as 
Eikton, wheie he landed his forces on Augusst 
28 Mai clung northw^ard, he encounteied and 
defeated Washington at the Brandywine on 
September 11 and on September 27" occupied 
Philadelphia On October 4 the American's were 
repulsed at Germantown After heai mg the 
news of Burgoyne’s suriender at Saratoga on 
October 17, Howe made ariangements to stay 
in Philadelphia during the winter, while Wash- 
ington went into winter quaiteis at Valley 
Forge Howe had sent in his resignation shortly 
after taking Philadelphia, but it was not ac- 
cepted until itay, 1778, when Sir Henry Clinton 
was appointed to succeed him He was severely 
criticized foi his inactivity at Philadelphia, and 
in 1779, aftei Ins return to England, lus con- 
duct was the subject of a paihamentary in- 
quiry, but the exaniming committee leached 
no definite decision in the matter In 1782 he 
became lieutenant general of ordnance and at- 
tained the rank of full geneial in the following 
year He died at Plymouth, July 12, 1814 
Consult S G Fisher, The BtiuggJe fo't 
JndegendencQ (Philadelphia, 1908) 

HOWE, WiLLiAiT Henry (1846- ), An 

Ameiican animal paintei He was horn at 
Ravenna, Ohio, was educated in the public 
schools, and, having studied art in Pans under 
Otto de Thoien and VuiIIefroy, became known 
especially for his paintings of cattle He won 
a gold medal at the Paris Salon in 18SS, and 
gold medals or other honors with pictuies ex- 
hibited at various expositions (Xew Orleans, 
1885, Pans, 1889, Chicago, 1893) His wmrk 
was also represented in the art exhibitions of 
London, Boston, Xew York, and San Francisco 
He became an officer of the French Academy m 
1896, received the cioss of the Legion of Honor 
in 1898, was elected an Associate National 
Academician m 1894 and a National Academi- 
cian in 1897, and was a member of the jury 
of awards at the St Louis Exposition m 
1904 

HOWE, WiLUAir Wirt (1833-1909) An 
American jurist, born at Canandaigua, X Y 
After giaduating from Hamilton College he 
practiced law in Kew York and St Louis, Mo 
He served m the Union army duiing the Civil 
War, rising to the rank of major, settled in 
Xew Orleans, La, and from 1868 to 1873 wms 
associate justice of the Louisiana Supreme 
Court In 1897 Judge Howe was elected presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association. He was 
widely known as a lecturer and wiote several 


papei's on the history of Xew^ Oilcans and on 
civil law 

HOWELKE, JoHANTCS See Hevelius 

HOW'^LL A city and the county seat of 
Livingston Co, Mich, 33 miles east "by south 
of Lansing, on the Peie Maiquette and the Ann 
Arboi railroads (Map. Michiaan F 6) It has 
the State sanatorium for the treatment of 
tuberculosis and a Carnegie libiary It is in 
the centie of a Holland Holstem-Friesian cattle- 
hi ceding legion and has manufactures of flour, 
condensed niiik, wlieel plows centrifugal pumps, 
etc Tlie water works and electric-light plant 
are owned bv the city Pop , 1900, 25l8 1910, 

2338 

HOWEI/Xi, Ci/ABK (1863— ) An Ameri- 

can editoi He was born m Barnwell Co SC, 
and giadnated at the University of Geoigia in 
1SS3 Aftei an apprenticeship in newspaper 
work he succeeded Heniv Grady as managing 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution m 1880 and 
became editor upon the retiiement of lus father 
in 1897 He was a member of the Georgia 
House of Repiesentatives in 1886-91 serving 
as Speaker m 1800-01, and became a member of 
the Democratic Xational Committee m 1892 
From 1900 to 1906 he was a member and presi- 
dent of the Georgia Senate 

HOWELL, Hector Mansfield (1842- ) 

A Canadian jurist He was born m Hastings 
Co , Ontario, and was educated at Albeit College, 
Belleville For several years he was a public- 
school teach ei, but afterward studied law' and 
was called to the Ontario bar in 1871 and m 
1879 to the bar of Manitoba, where he rose 
rapidly to be one of the leaders in his piofes- 
sion In 1904 he was elected president of the 
Manitoba Law Society He entered politics, 
but was unsuccessful as a Conservative candi- 
date for the Manitoba Legislature Later he 
joined the Liberal party, owing to the Manitoba 
school question (See IVIanttoba, History ) In 
1906 he was appointed Chief Justice of the 
Court of Appeal. 

HOWELL, James (c 1504— 1666), An Eng- 
lish author, born in Wales He graduated B A 
from Jesus College Oxford (1613), traveled 
extensively on the Continent as a representative 
of the government He was imprisoned for a 
time diirmg the Civil War, hut after the 
Restoiation he was appointed historiographer 
royal of England How^ell wrote with ease and 
grace many books, of which the best is EpistolcB 
HoeliancPj Hamihai Letters, Domestic and 
Fotcign, Divided %nto Sundry Sections, Partly 
JSistoiical, Political, and Philosophtcdt (vol i, 
1645, vol ii, 1647, together with a third vol, 
1653) These were mostly written m the Fleet 
Prison and to imaginary correspondents for the 
most part Consult reprint of the tenth edition 
by J Jacobs (London, 1890) and, for a popular 
editio n, th e ^‘Temple Classics Senes'*' 

HOWELL, John Adams (1840- ) An 

American naval officer, born at Bath, X Y. He 
giaduated from the United States Xaval Acad- 
emy in 1858, participated in the battle of Mobile 
Bay m 1864, was stationed at the Xaval Acad- 
emy in 1807-71 and in 1875-79, and was pro- 
moted thiGugh the various giades to captain in 
1884 and rear admiral m 1898 He was com- 
mandant of the na\y yaid at Washington in 
1893-96 and of that at League Island in 1896- 
98, in 1898 commanded the European squadron 
and the Xoithein Patiol squadron, and from 
1808 to 1902, when lie letired, was president of 
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the Xaval Examining and Retiring Board He 
wrote the first truly scientiflc Anieiican work 
on the deviations of the compass, patented a 
disappeaiing gun carruigej and originated the 
gyros copic steering torpedo See Torpedo* 
HOWELL, John Cumaiino (1819-91). An 
American naval ofhcei, born in Philadelphia, 
Pa , and educated at Washington College, 
Pennsylvania He was appointed a midship- 
man in the United States navy in 1836, saw 
some seiviee in the naval operations of the 
Mexican War, became commander m 1862, and 
participated in many engagements during the 
Civil War He served as fleet captain of the 
European station in 1869-70, was commandant 
of the League Island Kavy Yard at Philadel- 
phia in 1871-72 and of the Poitsmoutli Havy 
Yard fiom 1872 to 1874 From 1874 to 1879 
he was chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
at times acting as Secretary of the Navy, be- 
came a rear admiral in 1877, was in command 
of the Euiopean squadion from 1879 to 1881 and 
was letired on Nov* 24, 1881 
HOWELL, WnxiAix Heney (1860- ). 

An American physiologist He was born in 
Baltimore and graduated m 1881 at Johns 
Hopkins, where he became associate professor 
of physiology (1888) and in 1893, after teach- 
ing in the University of Michigan and foi one 
year at Harvard, was made piofessor He was 
dean of the Medical School from 1899 to 1911 
In 1903 he became a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences. Dr Ho^\ell contributed 
to the London Jouinal of Phynology, the Trans- 
actions of the Itoyal Society, the Johns Hopkins 
Biological Studies, the Journal of Moipliology^ 
and the Journal of Experimental Medicine In 
1896 he edited An American Text-Book of Phys- 
iology and wrote a Text-Book of Physiology 
(1905, 6th ed, 1913) He contributed articles 
on physiology to the New Inteknational En- 
cyclopedia He was associate editor of the 
American Journal of Physiology after 1898 
HOWOSLLS, William Dean (1837- ) 

An Ameiican novelist, editor, poet, and critic, 
born at Martin's Ferry, Ohio, March 1, 1837, 
of well-to-do Welsh-Quaker ancestry Howells 
spent his youth among books He began making 
verses almost as soon as he could read, serving 
a literary apprenticeship in his father’s prmtmg 
office, afterward as compositor on the Ohio 
State Journal and othei newspapers, and still 
later as correspondent and editor He first at- 
tracted marked attention by poems published 
in the Atlantic Monthly In 1860 he published 
Poems of Tivo Friends with John J Piatt (q v.) 
and m the same vear wrote a campaign Life of 
Lincoln, in recognition of which he received the 
Venetian consulate (1861—65). As a fruit of 
his fiist Italian sojourn we have Venetian Life 
(1866, latest ed, 1907), a work of vmd real- 
ism, flexible style, and genuine charm, which was 
followed by Italian Journeys (1867). On his 
return to America Howells "was connected edi- 
torially with the Tribune, the Times, and the 
Nation of New York and from 1866 to 1881 with 
the Atlantic Monthly of Boston, of which he was 
the editor from 1872* Their Wedding Journey 
(1871), his first attempt at fiction, was fol- 
lowed, during his Boston residence, by A Ohance 
Acquaintance (1872) ; A Foregone Conclusion 
(1875), Out of the Question (1877), A Coun- 
terfeit Presentment ( 1877 ) , The Lady of the 
Aroostook (1879) , and The Undiscovered Coun- 
try (ISSO). A Fearful Besponsibilify (1881), 


Dr Brecn^s Practice (1881), A Modern Instance 
(1882), A Woman^s Reason (1883), Three Til- 
lages (1881), and The Rise of Silas Lapham 
(1885) were written duiing a lesidenee in Eng- 
land and Italy On his return m 1886 Howells 
assumed an editorial function foi HarpePs 
Magacine, developing strong ciitical poweis and 
steadily opposing the romantic or pseudo-historic 
in modem fiction, while constituting himself the 
champion of an uncompi omising realism, which 
he exemplified in hia own ivoik He was also 
foi a short time editor of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine The more notewoithy volumes of 
fiction in this period are The Ministers Charge 
(1886), Indian Summer (1886), April Hopes 
(ISSS), Annie Kilhiun (1889), A Hazard of 
New Fortunes (1890) , The World of Chance 
(1893), The Coast of Bohemia (1893), The 
Story of a Play (1898) , Ragged Lady (1899) , 
Their Silver Wedding Journey (1899) , Heroines 
of Fiction (1908), critical studies of a group of 
heroines of English novels, The Flight of Pony 
Baker (1002) , The Kentons (1902) Howells 
has written also many farces, of which The Sleeps 
ing-Car, The Mouse-Trap, The Elevatot, and Out 
of the Question are characteristic Noteworthy 
also are Tuscan Cities (1885) , Modern Italian 
Poets (1SS7) , Criticism and Fiction (1891), 
essays, A Boy’s Town (1890) , A Traveler from 
Altruria (1894), m which his quondam leanings 
towards socialism find expression in the form 
of fiction. Impressions and Experiences (1896) , 
Literary Friends and Acquaintance (1900), 
valuable records, especially as regards New 
England authors of a generation earlier than 
Howells, Son of Royal Langhnth (1904) , Lon- 
don Films (1905), one of a number of his 
charming books of similar natuie, in which 
graphic and subtle description and mellow re- 
flection and comment blend delightfully, Miss 
Bellard^s Inspiration (1905), Certain Delight- 
ful English Towns (1906), Between the Dark 
and the Daylight (1907), My Mark Twain 
Reminiscences (1910) , Neio Leaf Mills (1913) , 
Familiar Spanish Travels (1913); Seen and 
Unseen at Stratford-on-Avon A Fantasy 
(1914) A collected edition of his works, the 
Library Edition, was published (New York and 
London) m 1913 

His poems were collected in 1873 and 1886, 
and a volume under the title Stops of Various 
Qmlls appeared in 1895. Perhaps, of all the 
books named above, The Rise of Silas Lapham 
and A Hazard of New Fortunes represent their 
author at his best He is the founder of the 
school of American realists who derive through 
the Russians from Balzac and has little sym- 
pathy with any other form of fiction, although 
full of encouragement for new wnteis in whom 
he discovers a fresh note His style, while 
simple and natural, is at the same time finished, 
richly varied, and resourceful, and his knowl- 
edge of the details of life is accurate and minute 
It can hardly he doubted that his was the most 
influential work done in American fiction during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century 

Like Henry James, Howells has done his 
country a great service in interpreting America 
to Europe and hardly a lesser service in inter- 
preting America to itself Irving turned to 
legend and history for his material, Cooper to 
the Indian and border adventure, Hawthorne to 
a world apart from the light of common day, 
Poe to the terrible and the grotesque It re- 
mained foi Howells, and, with a difference, for 
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Heniy James, to present \vit!i unsweiMiig truth 
and minuteness e^erjday aspects of the life and 
ehaiacter of their country and their country- 
men A\liich the earlier novelists who 'were their 
compatriots had either idealized out of ready 
lecognition or well-nigh ignored With a sure 
sense f{)r the finer elements of the national 
chaiacter, his genius found a way to seize upon 
and present them in high lehef, and with a cei- 
tam detachment bred of cosmopolitan culture 
Howells has been wnth propriety lefeired to as 
the dean of Ameiican letters Man of letters 
essentially he nm-st certainly be counted, not 
only as a novelist, but a& "a w liter of sliort 
plays and witty farces, as poet and literary 
ciitic, and as a writer of familiar easavs full 
of ripe wisdom and marked by the subtletv 
and finish of an accomplished and resourceful 
liteiaiy artist He was one of the se-ven chosen 
by the National Institute of Arts and Letters 
as first members of the American Academy, and 
of the latter body he became president 

HOWELL’S STATE TBLALS See State 
TKr.vjLS 

HOWE TBTTSS See Bridge 

HOW'ISOH, George Holmes (1834-1016) 
An American philo&ophei, bom in Montgomery 
'Co, Md He graduated at Marietta College in 
1852 and at the Lane Theological Seminary in 
1855 After holding positions at Washin^on 
and Harvaid universities, at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and at the University 
of Michigan, he was Mills professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Cahtomia from 
1884 until his retirement, m 1909 In phi- 
losophy he came to be known as a Kantian, 
but he developed Kantianism along original 
lines, arriving at a personal idealism according 
to which reality is a community of spirits bound 
together not bj causal relations but by sharing 
a common ideal eternally realized in* God, the 
highest Spirit He was one of the moat suc- 
cessful teachers of philosophy in America, his 
pupils being found in many colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States , he also exercised 
a profound influence on the intellectual life of 
the Pacific coast, having among other things 
f organized a most successful philosophical club, 
the Philosophical Union of the University of 
‘California, before which have been delivered as 
addresses what subsequently appeared as impor- 
tant published works, such as Boyce’s The Con- 
ception of Cod and Watson’s Chiistiamty and 
IdeahS7n William James first proclaimed his 
pragmatism before this Union in an address 
entitled "Philosophical Conceptions and Prac- 
tical Besults ” Howison’s publications include 
Treatise on Analytic Geometry (1869) and 
Limits of Evolution (1901, 2d ed, 1905). He 
-edited and contributed to Boyce’s The Concep- 
tion of God ( 1897 ) 

HOW'ITT, William (1792-1879) and IMaby 
( 1799-1888) Two English authors, who may 
well be treated together William Howitt was 
born at Heanor, Derbyshire His paients were 
Quakers Though he attended several schools, 
he educated himself mostly by reading From 
his youth he was fond of outdoor sports, and he 
celebrated in verse the scenery wnth which he 
was familiar In 1821 he married Mary Bot- 
ham, daughter of a prosperous Quaker of 
Uttoxeter, Staff oi dshire After living for a 
year m Staff ordshiie they settled in Notting- 
ham, where William set up as a druggist Here 
they remained for 12 yeais, Tliey subsequently 


lived at Esher in Surrey, London, Heidelberg, 
and Borne William spent two years in Aus- 
tralia (1852-54) Somewhat after middle life 
they became spiritualists Both died in Borne 
and were buried there Soon after tlieir mar- 
riage they began to write in collaboration and 
then independently Among their ]Oint works 
are conti ibutions *m ^erse and pro^^e to animals 
and periodicals, The Forest Minstrel (1823), 
The Desolation of Eyam and Other Poems 
(1827), Litcrafute and Eomances of Xortliern 
Europe (1S52) Fumed Ahheys and Castles 
of Gtent Britain (1862) Among William’s in- 
dependent works are Book of Seasons, oi Calen- 
dar of Xaturc (1831), Popular History of 
Priestcraft (1833), Pantika, or Traditions of 
the Most Ancient Times (1835) , Rural Life of 
England (1838) , Visits to Remarkable Places 
(1st series, 1840, 2d senes, 1842) , Boys^ Coun- 
try Book (1839) , Bum? and Domestic Life of 
Germany (1842), Popular History of England 
(1856-62), The Mad War Planet and Other 
Poems (1871) Among Marv’s independent pub- 
lications, numbering 110 distinct works, are 
translations from Fredrika Bremei and Hans 
Andersen Sketches of Katural History (1834) , 
Popular History of the United States (1859) , 
a novel called The Cost of Caergityn (1864) , 
Tales tn Prose for Young People (1864), Tales 
in Terse for Young People (1865) , Tales for 
All Seasons (1881) From these lists it may 
be seen that the Howitts did much for their 
generation by diffusing knowledge On the 
other hand, they wrote little or nothing of 
permanent value Consult Mary Houitt An 
Autobiograph y^ edited by her daughter, Mar- 
garet Howitt (London, 1889) 

HOW'ITZEB {from hoitiiz, from Ger Haxi- 
bitze, formeilv Haubmitze, fiom Boh haiifnice, 
haufenice^ howitzer, sling for casting stones) 

A type of cannon intermediate between guns 
and mortals, winch may be used as a gun 
or as a mortar. For example, the 6-mch siege 
howitzer of the United States army has a 
variation in elevation from — 5° to + 40® 
Combining this range of elevation with the 
three different charges of powder used, the 
howitzer possesses a flexibility in range and 
angle of fall not possible with guns and mor- 
tars Field howitzers are designed for a curved 
fire greater than that of guns and less than 
mortars Such fire reaches the personnel pro- 
tected behind shielded guns and steep cover 
The ammunition includes both shrapnel for 
the attack of men and animals, and high-ex- 
plosive shell for the attack of material objects 
and overhead coyer A howitzer concealed be- 
hind steep cover, over which its curved tra- 
jectory makes it possible to fire, can attack the 
field gun which cannot effectively reply, on ac- 
count of the flatness of its trajectory 
In recent years European artillerists have 
given much attention to the development of 
light and heavy howutzers designed to accom- 
pany an army in the field The howitzers in 
service in the United States army are the 
3-inch mountain gun or howitzer carried on 
pack mules, using a 16-pound projectile, the 
3 8-inch and 4 7-mch howitzers using 30-pound 
and 60-pound projectiles respectively One bat- 
talion (3 batteries, equipped with 12 howitzers) 
of the 3.8-meh pieces is assigned to the artillery 
brigade forming the divisional artillery In 
addition to the above calibres the 6-inch how- 
itzer (120-pound projectile) forms a part of the 
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heavy field artillery aceompaiiying the mobile 
army Ihis piece, "using the ma'sumum charge 
giving a muzzle velocity of 900 feet per second, 
when fired at an angle of elevation of 40®, givea 
a horizontal range of 6704 yards, after rising a 
maximum vertical distance of 4478 feet The 
angle of fall is 45®, or a slope of 1 on 1 
In the European War of 1914 the effective 
employment of large-calibre, powerful howitzers 
and mortars in the attack of permanent forti- 
fications was one of the notable developments 
of artillery For several years before the out- 
break of this war Germany, in particular, had 
successfully experimented with novel types of 
heavy ordnance Tins development was" closely 
watched and copied by other European nations, 
especially by France, who w^as in the same 
position as Germany with respect to defending 
and attacking fortified places on the land fron- 
tiers Germany, with her usual military fore- 
sight, prepared for the inevitable conflict by 
rushing the construction of a large number of 
11 -inch howitzers and mortars at the great 
works of Krupp and Ehihardt The diaracter- 
istrcs of these are shown in the accompanying 
table, with the 11-iiieh Fiench mortar designed 


founded and published Ontmg (1882-85), was 
editor and piopnetoi of the Cambiidge (Mass ) 
Tnhiine (1885-90), served as publishei and 
treasurer of the OutJooh (1000-13), and in 1914 
became piesident of the Independent Weekly 
Publishing Company (publisiieis of the Inde~ 
pendent) 

HOWIiAETI), SiE William Peabce (1811- 
1907) A Canadian statesman He was born 
at Pawling, N Y, but in 1830 w^ent to Upper 
Canada, settled in Yoik County, and latei be- 
came a w^holesale mei chant in Toronto Enter- 
ing politics, in 1857-67 he was a Libeial mem- 
ber of the Canada Legislative Assembly In 
1862-63 he was Ministei of Finance in the 
Macdonald-Sieotte administration, and in 1863- 
64 Heceiver-General in tlie Macdonald-Dorion 
administration In the coalition government 
of 1864-66 he was Postmastei -General and after- 
ward Minister of Finance In 1865 he and Sir 
A T Galt fqv) weie commissioners to Wash- 
ington in behalf of recipiocity of trade between 
Canada and the United States He took a 
prominent part in the mo\eraeut for Canadian 
confederation and in 1866-67 was a delegate 
at tlie conference in London, England, at which 


COlVfPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING THE CHARACTERISTICS OP THREE TYPES OF SIEGE HOWITZERS 
AND MORTARS USED BY THE GERALANS AND FRENCH IN THE EUROPEAN WAR, 1914 



French 

Schneider 

mortar 

German 

Eirupp 

howitzer 

German 

Ehrhardt 

mortar 

Calibre, inches 

11 023 

11 023 

11 023 

Extreme ranj?e, yards 

Common shell, pounds 

758* 

11,045 

760* 

10,827 

760 6* 

Weight of powder charge, pounds 

Muazle velocity 

853 f 3 t 

10® to 60* 

10 to 30 1 

1115fBt 1 

0® to 65® 

16 53 to 23 14 
8S5 f s t 

20® to 60® 

Limit of elevation 

Limit of traverse 

20® i 

10® 

10® 

Weight of mortar, pounds 

8,692 

13,514 

S.818 5 

Weight of mortar and carnage complete, pounds 

33,082 

30,644 

22.928 

Number of loads after dismounting for transportation 

4 

2 

2 

Weight of loads, pounds 

Gun load 

Gun load 

Gun load 

10,837 

Chassis load 
10,660 

Carnage load 

8,760 

Platform load 
11,220 

19,687 

Carnage load 
17,990 

13,117 5 
Carnage load 
14,109 5 


* High explosive shells of less weight are also used 


t Variable, according to weight of ammunition used 


by the celebrated ordnance firm of the Schneideia 
of France. It will he noted that the Geiman 
matiir^el is transported in two loads, the French 
in four The latter therefore has a greater 
mobility, but takes longer to assemble for firing. 
The Germans were the first to transport on the 
gun-carriage wheels and fire therefrom a calibie 
as large as 11 inches The results obtained in 
the reduction of the Antwerp forts in October, 
1914, fully justified the existence of these great 
guns It IS true that the Japanese used 11-mch 
mortars in the reduction of Port Arthur in 
1904-05, but these were coast-defense mortars 
dismantled m Japan and remounted in front of 
Port Arthur on specially prepared concrete 
foundations, whereas the German pieces are 
transported on and fired from their own car- 
nages See ABmLEBT, Field Abtilleky, 
Heavy Field Artillery, Sieoe Artillery, 
Mobtabs, Ordnance; Horse Artillery, Moun- 
tain Artillery. 

HOW'XAK'D, William Bailey {1849- ). 

An American publisher, horn at Ashland, H. Y , 
and educated at Williston Seinmaiy He 


were finally settled the terms of union to be 
embodied in tbe British North America Act 
In 1867 he w^as elected to the first Dominion 
Parliament, and until 1868 was Minister of 
Inland Revenue in the administration of Sir 
John A Macdonald In 1868-73 he was Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Ontario In 1879 he was 
knighted 

HOWI/HEr, or Stentor An American mon- 
key of the genus Mycetea, or Alouaita^ remark- 
able for the dilatation of the hyoid hone into a 
hollow drum, w’hieh communicates with the lar- 
ynx, makes a conspicuous external swelling of 
the throat, and gives prodigious power to the 
voice, enabling these animals to emit hideous 
sounds, which are heard miles away, and to 
winch all their names refer There are two, and 
sometimes foui, other resonators connected ivith 
the larynx, besides the one in the hyoid The 
howlers live chiefly among the branches of trees 
and make extraordinary leaps from one to an- 
other, taking hold by the tail as readily as by 
the hands and often swinging by it alone They 
are the largest monkeys m the New World 
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Al30ut be\en species aie known, occurring from 
Central America soiitliwaid to the Rio Grand 
do Sul They are sometimes kept in captivity, 
but aie always sullen and untamed Their hab- 
its and brain structuie both show that then 
position IS properly among the lowest monkey^! 
The best-known forms are those of southern Bia- 
7il, such as the very black shaggy huwdei or 
gueieba {Alouatta cm ay a), of winch the females 
and young aie dingy white, and the brown ara- 
gnata, or nrsme howler {Alouatta u}suiai Tlie 
led howlei {Alouatta semculvs] belongs to the 
Orinoco legion and is distinguished by its bright 
chestnut color and the iidge of upright led 
hair across the top of its head This one is 
said to furnish the piincipal animal food used 
by the natives of the eastern slopes of the 
Andes, but they aie obtained only in the low- 
lands. Still another species abundant along the 
low’er Amazon, is the yellowish arabata lAloit- 
atta heel zel) III) See Cebxd.^:, Moxkey, and 
Plate of AiiEBiCAN Monkeys with the latter 
article 

HOW'LEY, James Patrick (1847- ) 

A British-Ameiican suive^or and geologist He 
was boin in St John’s, Newfoundland, and was 
educated at St Bonaventure’s College In 1867 
he was appomted assistant geological sur- 
veyor and in 1887 became director of the geo- 
logical &m\ey of Newfoundland In 1879 he 
was elected a membei of the Mineralogical So- 
ciety of Gieat Biitain, in 1883 a fellow of the 
Geological Society (London), and in 1896 a 
member of the North of England Institute of 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers He prepared 
a laige number of repoits and articles relating 
to the lesouices and geology of Newfoundland 
and published The Geology of Xeiifoundland 
(1877) 

HO-WO, hS'wo' See Fung-Huang 

HOWORTH, hoiPerth, Sib Henby Hoyle 
(1842- ) An English scientific writer and 

politician, member of the Royal Society He 
was born at Lisbon, was educated at Rossall 
School, and was admitted to the bar, though he 
practiced law very little, but devoted himself to 
Lancashiie politics and to literature He served 
in the House of Commons as a Conservative 
from 1886 to 1900 He became a member of 
many geographical and anthropological socie- 
ties, in 1899 he was made a trustee of the 
British Museum, and he also served as president 
of the Areli£eological Institute Howorth’s 
writings, besides letteis to the Times and con- 
tributions to the Quaiferly and the BdinbuigJi^ 
are on geological^ archaeological, ethnological, 
and Matoneal subjects Among these are Eis- 
tory of the Mongols (2 vols, 1876-78), The 
Ticars of Rochdale (1883), The Mam7}ioth and 
the Flood (1887), Ice o? Water (3 vols, vols 
1 , 11 , 1905) , Bt Gregory the Great (1912) , 
Bt A ugus tine of Canter hury (1913) 

HOWRAH, hou'ra, A town of the Presi- 
dency of Bengal, India, on the right hank of 
the Hugli, opposite Calcutta ( q v ) , of which 
it IS the most important subuib (Map India, 
F 4) Howrah has large jute works, manu- 
factures cottonseed oil, iron, rope, and ma- 
chinery It is an important railway terminus 
and the seat of the Sibpur Civil Engineering 
College Pop, 1901, 157,594, 1911, 179,006 

HOW^SON, John Saul (1816-85) An Eng- 
lish clergyman and authoi, born at Giggleswick- 
m-Craven, Yorkshire He graduated at Trinity, 
Cambridge, in 1S37, was classical master and 


later principal uf the Liverpool Collegiate In- 
stitute (1845-65), and fiom 1867 until h's 
death was dean of Cheistei Duiing the lattci 
period he practically restored the cathedral, 
laising nearh £100,000 for the purpose He is 
best known for liis Life and Epistles of Bt Paul 
(1852), written in conjunction with Rev W J 
Combeare He aKo published The Character 
of Bt Paul flS62), The Metapho/ s of Bt Paul 
(1S6S), and other religious works, including 
commentaries 

HOWTH, both or houth A picturesque 
peninsula, forming the noitli shore of Dublin 
Bay, Ireland (Map Ireland, E 5) It is about 
2^4 miles long h\ 2 miles broad and terminates 
in a dill 563 feet high, at the foot of which is 
Howth \iUa£re an important fishing station and 
watering place 

HOXaE, ViNNiE Ream 11847-1914). An 
American sculptor born at Madison, Wis She 
studied under Eonnat in Pans and imdei Majoli 
in Rome Shortly after Lincoln’s death, and 
while she was still in her teen=5, she won a 
830,000 prize in a competition foi a statue of 
the martyied piesident The firsat woman sculp- 
tor e\ei to iecei\e a commission irom the gov- 
ernment, she executed a life-size figuie, which is 
now m the lotunda of the Capitol at ■Washing- 
ton Congress latei oommisbioned hei to make 
the heroic statue of Pairagut in Faiiagut 
Square, Washington Among other woiks were 
statues of ‘The West,” '"‘Sappho,” and busts of 
^Jlajor Powell of Biooklyn and of Ezra Coi- 
nell In 1911 she was chosen to be the sculptor 
of the statue of Sequoyah to lepiesent Okla- 
homa in the atatuaiy hall in the Capitol at 
Washington She mairied Gen Richard L 
Hoxie in 1878 

HOY. One of the Oikney Islands (qv ), 
Scotland, situated in 5 8*^ 50' N , long 3® 20' W , 
2 miles southwest of Pomona (Map Scotland, 
F 2) It IS 14 miles long and 0 miles bioad and 
uses abruptly fiom the sea, with precipitous 
cliffs 1000 feet in height fronting the west 
Area, 53 square miles Waid Hill, 1564 feet 
high, commands a fine panoramic view of the 
islands Pop, 1891, 1320 1901, 1216, 1911, 

1082 

HOY (Flem hiiif Dutch heUj heude, of uncer- 
tain etymology) A small vessel, usually sloop- 
rigged, formerly used m laige harbors and 
rivers and to some extent as a coaster The 
term is now applied to powder hoys, anchor 
hoys, and similar heavy-built barges (sailing or 
steam) for carrying ammunition, anchors, or 
othei heavy weights. 

HOYEN, he'^yen, Niels Laurits Andreas 
(1708-1870) A Danish art critic, born at 
Copenhagen, w’here he entered the umveisity in 
1816 In 1822-25 he traveled thiough Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy to Rome, where he met 
many artists gathered aroxmd Thorvaldsen 
After hia return he lectured at the academy, 
where in 1829 he became professor, and at the 
university after 1856. For years he was, with 
C J Thomsen, director for Den- Jcongeltge 
Malerisamhng, and he put into order the art 
collections in all the royal castles of the king- 
dom As lecturer, he exerted a gieat influence, 
being an eloquent speaker and enthusiastic in 
hia advocac-y of a distinctly national art The 
trend of Danish art in the middle of the last 
century towards the picturing of homely scenes 
of common life is largely due to Hoyen’s in- 
fluence. His literary works, Bkrifter, with 
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Eoyeti’s Leined, were edited bv J L XJssing 
(3 ^ols, Copenhagen, 1871-76) Consult J 
Lange, * Horen som Docent og Forfatter/^ in 
iftet , vol 111 

HOY^AiNT) liTETHEB A manufacturing 
tor.n in the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
5 miles south-southeast of Barnsley It has 
large collieries and brickworks Fop , 1901, 
12,464, 1911, 14,638. 

KOYLE, Edhoxo (1672-1769) An English 
writer on games Of his early life nothing is 
definitely known, althougli it is asserted that 
he was educated for the law For many years 
he lired in London, writing upon and giving 
instruction m gtimes, and in 1742 he published 
A Shoit Treatise on the Game of Whist, which 
went through many editions and became the 
world’s authority He also published works on 
backgammon (1743), piquet (1744), quadrille 
(1746), brag (1751), and chess (1761) See 
Whist 

HOYT, Albert Harrison (1826- } An 

American editor and author, born in Sandwich, 
N H He graduated from Wesleyan University 
in JS50, studied and practiced law in Ports- 
mouth, K H, was a paymaster m the army 
during the Civil War and rose to be lieutenant 
colonel, and after the peace was editor of the 
Few England Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter (1868-76) and of Memorial Biogt aphies, vol 
IV (1885) Eis other works include Femology 
of the Few England Colleges (1869-70), Gap- 
tam Francis Goelet’s Tisit to Boston, etc, m 
X74o-o0 (1870) , Letters of 8tr William Pep- 
perell, Bart^ (1874), The Fame Columbia 
(1886) 

HOYT, Charles Hale (1860-1900) An 
American dramatist, born m Concord, H H 
He graduated at the Boston Latin School and, 
after being engaged in the cattle business in 
Colorado for a time, took up newspaper work, 
first with the St Albans (Vt ) Advertiser, and 
later becoming musical and dramatic critic of 
the Boston Post Finally he turned playwright 
and Tvrote a senes of farcical comedies, of which 
A Trip to Chinatoiin (1890) and A Milk-White 
Flag (1893) weie the most successful He was 
twice a member of the l^'ew Hampshire Legis- 
lature and was Democratic candidate for 
Speaker 

HOYT, Henry JVIarttn (1856-1910) An 
American lawyer and public official, boin at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa He graduated fiom Yale 
University in 1S7S and from the law department 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 1881 En- 
tering the hanking business, he became treasurer 
and later president of the Investment Company 
of Philadelphia, but after 1893 he devoted him- 
self to the practice of law in that city He 
served as United States Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral from IS9T to 1903 and as United States 
Solicitor-General from 1903 to 1909 When the 
office of Councilor of the State Department was 
created in 1909, he was appointed to that posi- 
tion by President Taft He participated in the 
negotiations for a reciprocity treaty between the 
United States and Canada in 1910 

HOYT, John Wesley (1831-1912) An 
American educator and administrator, horn near 
Worthington, Ohio He giaduated at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University (1849), studied law and medi- 
cine, and for a time edited and published the 
Wisconsin Fmm&t He was State or national 
commissioner to expositions in London (1862), 
Pans (1867), and Vienna (1873), and was spe- 


cial representative foi foieign affairs at the 
World^s Fair, Chicago (1893) In 1873-74, as 
chairman of the Wisconsin State Board of Rail- 
Avay Commissioners, he helped to settle the 
Granger war He reorganized the University of 
Wisconsin, suggested and framed a hill for the 
establishment of a national univeisity, w’^as Gov- 
ernor of the Teriitoiy of Wyoming (1878—83) 
and president of Wyoming University (1887-91) 
His publications include University Progress 
(1869), Studies m Civil Service (1878), Of 
Appointment and Removal (1885), History of 
University Education (1003) 

HOYT, Wayland (1838-1910) An Ameri- 
can Baptist clergyman, hoin at Cleveland, Ohio 
After giaduating from Brown University in 1860 
and from Roehestei Theological Seminary in 
1863, he held various pastuiates until 1874, when 
he was called to the Shawmut Avenue Church, 
Boston Subsequently he occupied the pulpits 
of the Tabernacle Church, JiTew York (1876- 
82), the Meinoiial Church, Philadelphia (1882- 
89), the Fust Chmch, Minneapolis, Mmn (1889- 
95), and Epiphany Church, Philadelphia, after 
1895 He was also a piofessoi in the theological 
department of Temple University, Philadelphia 
He IS author of Hints and Helps in the Christian 
Life (1680); Along the Pilgrimage (1884), At 
His Feet (1893) Home Ideals (1904), The 
Teaching of Jesus concerning His Own Person 
(1907) 

HOZIEB, Charles Rene (1640- 

1732) A French genealogist, son of Pieire, 
Seigneur de la Garde, whose work he continued 
He succeeded his hi other, Louis Roger, as juge 
d^armes in 1666 In 1696 he collected the decla- 
rations of those having armorial bearings, who 
had been ordered to registei This was the be- 
ginning of the Armorial Gindral de France, a 
collection now in the Bibliotheque Rationale It 
comprises 35 volumes containing some 60,000 
entries He published Recherches de la noblesse 
de Champagne (1673) , Remarques sur Vhistoire 
de Charles IX de Yartllas (1686), Recherches 
des armoiJies de Boiir gogne, in manuscript form 

HOZIEB, Pierre Seignehr de la Garde 
(1592-1660) A Fiench genealogist He be- 
longed to the household of the Marshal de Cr4qui 
and gave him aid in his genealogical investiga- 
tions In 1616, because of his great heraldic 
knowledge, he began extensive researches into the 
genealogy of the princely families of the king- 
dom The King, in order to facilitate his work, 
created him one of the ^^hundred noblemen” of 
his household In 1628 he received the order of 
Saint-Michel and in 1629 a pension Fiom this 
time on his leputation as a genealogist was es- 
tablished In 1634 he was appointed histori- 
ographer and genealogist of France and in 1641 
^uge d/armes In 1643 he verified the claims of 
the pages of the household of the King and in 
1654 became Counciloi of State He had six 
sons, two of whom survived him and continued 
his work The oldest son, Louis Roger (1634r- 
78), succeeded him as juge d^armes He became 
blind in 1675 and was succeeded by his younger 
brother, Charles Rene (qv ) Pierre published 
a Recueil armorial des anciennes maisons de Bre- 
tagne (1638) , Les noms, sumoms, qualitez, 
armes, et blasons des chevaliers et officiers de 
Vordre du Saint-Esprit (’1634) At his death 
his genealogical notes, Genialogie des principales 
families de France, which comprise some 150 
volumes, in manuscript form, were deposited in 
the Bihliothfeque Rationale. He is said to have 
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HOZUMI 

helped Henaiidot (qv ) establifeh his Gatetfe de 
Fiance (1031) 

HOZUMI, ho^'zoo'me", Nobushige (1855- 
) A Japanese jurist and educator He 
studied in Tokyo, became an English banister of 
the Middle Temple, and attended Beilm Univer- 
sity As professor in the Univeisity of Tokyo, 
he did mucli for the reoiganization of that inbti- 
tution He was a member of the House of Peers 
in 18QO-92, was one of the commission of thiee 
that drafted the Japanese civil code, and \^as 
cliairman of the committee to revise the criminal 
code Besides "viorks m Japanese on codification 
and other subjects, he wrote, in English, Ancts- 
toi 'Wei ship and Japanese Law (1901) and The 
New Japanese Citil Codes as Mato ml for the 
Study of Co/uparatiie Jm ispriidenee (1904) 

HKABAHTTS IMAUBUS, ra-ba'nbus mou'- 
roos See Eabanxjs Maubu^ 

HBABB, hraA)’r An early South Slav (Old 
Bulgaiian) writer Of his life nothing is known 
beyond the fact that he was a monk and hied 
at the end of the ninth and the beginning of the 
tenth eentuiy ad In his treatise O Ptsmeneh 
(On Writing), which bears witness to the liter- 
ary activity of the early Slav translators of the 
Gieek chuieh books, Hrabr endeavored to justify 
the light of the Slavs to employ an alphabet of 
their own in preference to the Greek It is, how- 
evei, impossible to ascertain \ihethei he refers 
to the Cyrillic alphabet (qv ) or the Glago- 
htsa ( q V ) Consnlt Ahicht, “Das Alphabet 
Chrabes/’ in Atohw fnr slavtsche Philologie, 
vol sxAi (^erlm, 1910). 

HBDIjICKA, dlich^a. Ales (1860- ) 

An American anthropologist, boin at Humpoletz 
in Bohemia He went to New York City, where 
he studied at the Eclectic College and the Homoe- 
opathic College Hidlieka made special studies 
of the insane, accompanied anthi opologieal ex- 
peditions to Mexico and the Southwestern States 
(1898-1800, 1902, 1905, and 1910), to Florida 
(1906), to the Northwest (1908), to Egypt 
(1908-09), to South America (1010), to Siberia 
and Mongolia (1912), and to Peru (1913), and 
fiom 1899 to 1903 was diiector of the anthro- 
pological section of the Hyde expedition sent by 
the American Museum of Natural History to 
the southwestern United States and Mexico * His 
anthi opologieal studies bi ought him to the con- 
clusion that the bulk of the American ahongiiies 
were of Asiatic oiigin He was assistant cura- 
tor of physical anthropologj^ in the United States 
National Museum from 1003 to 1910 and there- 
after curator, and from 1901 to 1908 he was also 
associate editor of the Amencan Natinahst He 
wrote Rcpoit on Anthropological Woih in the 
State iTLstitiition for Feeble-Minded Children^ 
Syracuse, N Y (1898) , Anthropological Inves- 
tigations on One Thousand White and Colored 
Children (1899), The Eskimo Brain (1901), 
Ancient Man in North America (1907) , Tuber- 
oulosis among Indians (1909), Observations on 
Eskimo (1910) , Ancient Man in South Ameiica 
(1912) , Anthropological Wotk in Peru in 1913 
(1914) 

HBODBEBT, rod'bSrt, Saint See Ritpebt, 
Saint 

HBOIiE, or BOIiE, rolf, The Gangee The 
conquero r of Normandy See Rollo 

HBOSWITHA, hros'v^-ta, or Hrotsuita. 
See Roswitha 

HSI-AN-EO, she'an'fo"' See Si-ngan-eu 

HSXEN PJiNG, shyen fting See Hien Fung 


HSIN-MIN-TUN, shin-min-ttln' A village 
of ]\fanehuria See RtSbo Japvxese Wab 
HSTJAET T‘TJNG, shoTT'an tdTTng^ ( 19((5“ ) 

The reign title of Pu-yi, tenth and labt Manehu 
Empeior of China The nephew of the preceding 
Emperor, Kwang-su, and the son of Isai-feng 
(qv ), commonly known as Prince Ch un H^uan 
T‘ung was no doubt selected by the Empress 
Dow’ager Tzu-hsi a^ buecebsoi because of his 
youth which would insuie her own continuance 
in power But '=<he died Nov* 15, 1008, the day 
following the death of Kwang-su On the acces- 
sion of Hsuan Tung in 1908, his tathei was ap- 
pointed Prince Regent A liheial p<*l»cv of re- 
foim was inaugurated, hut the forces operating 
to destioy the Manehu monarchy had pioceeded 
too far to he cliecked, and the outbreak at Wu- 
chang, October, 1911, was the signal frn the 
revolution which ended Feb 12 1912, by the 
alklication of Hsuan T ung and the establishment 
of the Republic Concerning the Ernpeioi, it 
was stipulated in the terms of abduation that 
he was to letain his title of Empeior of Ta 
Chhng, to receiv^e an allowance of 4,000,000 taels 
annually, and to have the Summer Palace, a few 
miles from Peking, as his permanent i esidenee 
HXJACA, wa'ka, Hwa'ka, or GTTAOA, gwa'ka, 
colloq . wi9va See Peeuviav Archjeologt. 

HUAINA CCAPAC, wa'e-na ka'pak A 
Peruvian Inca. See Huayxa Ccapac 

HUAIjAPAI, wa'la-pi An Indian tribe m 
Arizona See Wal vpi 
HUAIiLAGA, wa-lya'gd See Amazox 
ETJAMBISA, wam-be'sa A savage tribe of 
the Jivaroan linguistic stock dwelling about the 
junction of the Santiago and Marailon-Amazon 
nveis, at the head of Amazon navigation, on 
the Peru -Ecuador boundary They joined the 
Jivard (qv ) gi oup in their levolt against the 
Spanish authority m 1599 and took part in the 
sack of Sevilla del Oro, when 7000 Spanish 
women were carried off by the victors Evidence 
of this admixture remains to dav, the Huambisa 
as well as the JivarO and aeveial other tribes of 
the region being fair-skinned and bearded They 
are implacably hostile, both to the whites and to 
the neighboring Indians 
HXJj^ACO, wa-na^cd See Guaxaco. 
ETJANCAVELICA, wan'ka-va-le'ka A de- 
partment of Peru, bounded by the departments 
of Lima and Junfn on the noith, Ayacucho on 
the east, Ica on the south, and Lima on the 
west (Map. Bolivia, B 6). Its area is 9250 
square miles It belongs entirely to the re- 
gion of the Cordilleras and contains only a 
very small portion of land fit foi agiiculture. 
The mmeial wealth of the mountains consists 
of quicksilver, gold, silver, copper, and lead. 
The quicksilver mines of Huancavelica, first 
worked m 1566 and famous during the colonial 
period, are now among the most important on 
the globe How*ever, little mining is earned on 
because of the poor tiansportation facilities and 
the lack of capital to intioduce tlie necessary 
modem methods The vine is cultivated, and 
sugar cane, cotton, and cereals are produced. 
There is also some stock raising Pop , 1876 
(census), 103,069, 1896 (oliieial estimate), 

223,796 The capital, Huancavelica, is situated 
in the northern part of the department at an 
altitude of over 12,000 feet and has a population 
of about 3000. 

HTTANCAYO, wan-ka'y6 A town in the 
Peruvian Department of Junfn, situated on the 
river Mantaro, at an altitude of ovei 10,000^? feet. 
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The constitution promulgated iieie in 1839 le- 
mained in force till 1860 Pop , about 5000 

HTJAIfl-a-HSIlyra, 01 HWANG-HSIITG, 
hwu.ng'-sliiiig' (1 875 -19 16). A Chinese general 
and organizer of the re\olution of 1911 He was 
bom near Changsha, capital of Hunan Province, 
and was educated at the college of the Liang-lu 
(which means the pio\inces of Hunan and 
Hupeh) Later he graduated from Tokyo Uni- 
i^ersity in Japan Fioni his youth he was active 
against the Mancliu monarchy and incurred the 
hostility of the couit He fled to Japan and 
there continued his republican activities A 
good oratoi and skilled oiganizei, he did much 
to enlist the pioniment people of Hupeh and 
Hunan pioiinces in the revoliitionaiy cause 
During the peiiod of preparation which preceded 
the outbreak he the representative of Di 
Sun Yat-sen in China and zeceived the money 
for the cause which Di Sun collected in Em ope 
and America He coniinanded foicea at Hankow, 
Hanyang, and Wuchang during the revolution 
At Hankow he was second in command and at 
Hanyang conducted a biave defense against the 
superior numbei of vieli-trained northern tioops 
opposed to him The convention at Hanking, 
December,, 1911, which named Di Sun provi- 
sional President, made Huang-haing Piemiei and 
Mmister of Navy and Marine In March, 1012, 
when Y"uan Shih-kai became President, Huang- 
hsing was appointed commander in chief of the 
southern ainiy As a member and the foundei 
of the Kuomintang, oi southern party, he got 
into diJfleulties with President YYian and was ex- 
pelled from the Peking Assembly He took the 
ieadmg part in the unsuccessful revolt which 
followed In 1014 he visited the United States 

HUAirtrCO, wa^mi-kO. A depaitment of 
Peru, bounded by the Department of Loieto on 
the north and east, Junfn on the <;outh, and 
Ancachs on the west (Map Bolivia, B 5) Its 
area is 14,027 square miles It is exceedingly 
mountainous in the western part, with a gen- 
eral easterly slope towards the Ucayali River 
It IS watered by several sti earns, including the 
headwaters of the Amazon, and is eov’ered to a 
large extent with thick foiests The climate is 
hot and moist in the east and cold in the moun- 
tainous regions of the west The mountains 
contain deposits of gold, silver, and quicksilver, 
but the lack of good loads prevents their exploi- 
tation Sugai cane, eoflee, tobacco, and cereals 
are grown, and there are some manufactures of 
blankets and alcohol Pop, 1876 (census), 78,- 
991,* 1896 (ofiieial estimate), 145,309 Capital, 
Hudnuco (q V ) 

HUAHTJCO. The capital of the Peiuvian 
department of the same name, situated at an 
altitude of nearly 6000 feet, near the river Hual- 
laga, 170 miles northeast of Lima (Map Bo- 
livia, B 5) It has a healthful climate, is the 
seat of a bishopric, and was, until 1855, the 
capital of the Department of Junin* Its chief in- 
dustry IS the manufacture of cocaine It was 
founded about 1543. About 35 miles west lies 
Hud-nuco Viejo, an Inca town settled by the 
Spaniards in 1535 and now almost abandoned 
Pop. of Hudnueo, about 7500 Consult G R. 
Enock, ‘^The Ruins of ^Huflnuco Viejo/ ” in Geo- 
gr aphi cal Journal, vol xxvi (London, 1905) 

HITABAZ, or HtTAKAS, wa^ras Capital of 
the Peruvian Department of Ancachs, situated 
on the Huaraz River, and connected by rail with 
the coast (Map* Bolivia, B 5) It has a cool 
and^ftgeneially equable climate, its streets are 


naiiovi and it-s houses plain, and the only note- 
woitliy buiidintis! aic the govcinnieni building, a 
lio&pittil, a school and two chuiches It i& the 
seat of a bishop Set in the wall of its cemeteiy 
i<^ a veiy inteiesting collection of stones Sculp- 
tured by the ancient Peiuvians and collected 
fiom the surrounding eountiy Pop , about 
17 000 

HUABTE DE SAH JXTAH, war't^ da san 
irwan^ or HIT ARTE T ISTAVARRO, ^ na- 
vai'ro, Juan de Dios (e 1530 -c 1600) A Span- 
ish physician and psychologist, who was born in 
Lower Navaiie He wiote a cuiious book on 
phrenology, Bxameyi de tiiffenias pat a las cien- 
eias (1575), which was extremely popular and 
w^as translated into seveial Euroiiean languages 
— into English as A Ttial of Wits Some of his 
theories on education aie veiy enlightened for 
the time, while otheis aie fantastic in the 
extreme Consult *J M Guaidia, Ensai/o sohre 
la oh? a de J Huarte (Pans, 1855), and Biblio- 
tcea de autotes espanoles, vol Ixv (Madiid, 
1873) 

HTJASCAH, vvas-kan^ See Huascaeen. 

HUASCAR, wasTcar (c 1405-1533) A Peiu- 
vian Inca, boin in Ovljuco He was the legitimate 
heir of Huayna Ccapae, but his father allowed 
him to inheiit only halt the kingdom, leaving the 
other half to a youngei brothei, Atahualpa, of 
a moie fieice and vvailike character, who coveted 
the whole A battle between the iival claimants 
took place near Mount Cliimboiazo (1532), and 
Huascar was defeated, falling afteiward into 
the hands of lus half bi other, who compelled him 
to look on while the women of the royal house- 
hold were tortuied to death The landing of 
the Spaniards was the beginning of the end for 
Atahualpa, wdiose diead that they might rein- 
state his brother caused him to have Huascar 
secretly drowmed in the iiver Andamaica Con- 
sult Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, History of 
the Incas, published by the Hakluyt Society 
(Cambridge, 1907), and C R Markham, The 
Incas of Petu (New Yoik, 1910) 

HUASCABAN, was-ka-i an', or HTTASCAN 
See Andes, Peru 

HtlASCO, wasTco A poit of Chile, m the 
Piovince of Atacama (Map Chile, E 3) The 
bay 18 sheltered, but it has poor facilities foi 
shipping. It has several regular lines of steam- 
ers and IS connected by lailway with the in- 
terior A very feitile valley lies back of Huasco, 
which IS rapidly being placed under cultiva- 
tion The chief exports aie eoppei, silver, gold, 
pressed hay, agricultural pioduee, and cattle 
In 1911 its exports amounted to $174,255, and 
its imports to $1,697,579 It also carries on a 
laige coast trade Pop , 2500 

HTJASTEOS, waa'teks A detached tube of 
Mayan stock (qv ), on the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico along the P^nuco m the states of 
Vera Cruz and San Luis Potosi The language 
contains moie archaic forms than any other of 
the stock, beaxing out the traditional and other 
evidences that the Huastecs were left behind in 
the southward migration of the Maya people 

HUATOT DE MONTMAGNX, Chabues J 
See Montmauny 

HUAYNA CCAPAC, wd's-na ka'pak (’- 
1525). A Peruvian Inca, born in Cuzco His 
reign began m 1483, and, being by that time an 
experienced soldier, he waged war against his 
neighbors till he had conquered the coimtry 
as fax north as Quito, including PunA Island, 
Ecuador, and as far south as Atacama, Chile A 
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ferocious warrior he cultivated also the peace- 
ful ait of load making {notably the highway 
between Tumbez, Pachaeamact and Cuzco ) , w hile 
it was the magnificence of the palaces he had 
built which so impies&ed the first Spani^^h in- 
vadeis Huayna Ccapac had a harem of more 
than 600 membeis, and he decieed that his 
legitimate heii should shaie the huge kingdom 
with a younger bi other, which led to the internal 
dissensions that made it fall an easy iJiey to 
Fianciseo Pizaiio Consult C R Markham,* 
Incas of Petti (New York, 1910) 

ETJAYITI/E. See GtUAYXILE 
HUB See Hub of the UxnERSE 
HUBAL, hoo'bal A god wmshiped at Mecca, 
whose image, probably in human form, stood m 
the Kaaba ( q v ) He is said to have been 
brought from Moab bv Amr ibn Luhai, of the 
tribe of Khuza'a, who occupied the Haram be- 
fore it passed into the hands of the Koraish, 
and a noithern oiigin is ^iigge&ted by the oe- 
cuiience of his name m a Nabataean inscription 
found at Heji When the Meccans had gamed 
a victory ovci ilohammed near ^Medina, they 
shouted, '‘Hail Hubal ’ ” This may indicate that 
the peisonal name of the god ot Mecca was es- 
pecially affected by the Koraish after Moham- 
med had given a new conception to the appella- 
tive al 'ilahti, or Allah (qv J The identifica- 
tion of Hubal with Allah, pioposed by Weli- 
hausen, is altogether probable Oracles weie 
secured fiom Hubal tliiough the casting of ai- 
rows kept near his image Consult Wellhausen, 
Reste atahtsohen Eeidentums, p 221 (2d ed , 
Berlin, 1907), and Noldeke, article * Arabs,” in 
Hastings, EncyclopcBdia of Religion and Ethics 
(Hew York, 1908) 

HUBAIiDUS See Hucbald. 

HUBAY, hooTto-i, Jeno (1858- ), An 

Hunganan violmist, bom at Budapest He stud- 
ied the violm with Joachim in Berlin and m 
1876 began to give conceits in Hungaiy and later 
in Paris He was chief violin professor at the 
Biussels Conservatory (1882) and at the Buda- 
pest Conservatory ( 1886 ) , succeeding his father, 
Chailes Hubay,*Tvho was also a well-known 
violinist As a composer, he ranks high, his 
operas Det Geigenmaclier von Cremona (1893), 
Alienor (1892), the Hungarian A falii ?dcrsa 
(1896), Lavothas Liehe (1906), and Anna Ka- 
renina (1915) being especially noteworthy He 
also wrote a symphony, a violin concerto, and 
many solo pieces for violin 
HUB'BABB, Elbebt (1859-1915) An 
Ameiican writer, also a printer and bmdei of 
hooks, horn m Bloomington, 111 He made him- 
self widely known as the oiiginatoi of the Roy- 
croft Shop in East Aurora, H Y., founded for 
the purpose of reviving the old handicrafts, par- 
ticularly that of aitistie bookmaking He also 
originated and edited The Phthstinej a peiiodical 
characterized by a curious jumble of shrewd but 
generally kindly philosophy, sometimes maned 
by vulgarity *His wiitings have considerable 
vogue among dilettantes in liteiature His work 
includes a long series of sketches, mainly of a 
biographical nature, published as Little Jour- 
fiegsj many pamphlets, such as A Message to 
Gaieia (1899) , Time and Chance (1899), a 
graphic account of John Brown's career. Con- 
templations (1902), short essays and miscella- 
neous selections from Hubbard's WTitings , Eolly- 
hoclts and Golden Gloic (1912) ; The Booh of 
B usine ss (1913) Died on the Lusitania 

HUBBABD, Gabdinee Geebxe (1822-97). 


An American lawyer, born m Boston Pie giadu- 
ated at Daitmouth m 1841, studied law at Har- 
\aid, and was admitted to the bar in 1843 He 
practiced his professiun in Boston xmtil 1873, 
when he remo\ed to Washington, D C Theie he 
was intimately connected A\ith the oigani/ation 
and development of the Ameiican Bell Telephone 
Company He was the founder, and for many 
Tears the president, of the Xational Geographic 
Society and was a trustee of seveial impoitant 
educational institutions Hubliard de\oted much 
attention to the advancement of oral instruction 
among deaf-mutes He made a large collection 
of etchings and engiavings, which weie gi\en by 
his widow to the Library of Congress with a fund 
foi additions 

HUBBABD, Joseph Stiees (1823-63) An 
Ameiican astronomer, bom at Xew Haven, Conn 
He graduated from Yale College in 1843 and the 
next year went to Philadelphia, where he acted 
as assistant to Seais Cook Walker, who had 
built the observatoiy of the Philadelphia High 
School. Soon afteiward he accepted a position 
ofiered him by General Fremont, then a lieuten- 
ant, as computer ot the obseriations for latitude 
and longitude made during the explorer’s joui- 
ney across the continent In 1845 he was ap- 
pointed to a vacancy in the coips of professors 
of mathematics in the navy and was assigned to 
the Washington Obseivatoiy, where he remained 
during the rest of his life He contributed fre- 
quently to the Asttonomieal Journal and twice, 
for long periods, was its editor During his con- 
nection with the Washington Observatory he 
made a number of cometary investigations* and 
important computations He was a member of 
tbe Xational Academy of Sciences and of various 
other scientific societies 

HUBBABD, Lucius Feeuerick (1836-1913) 
An American soldier He was bom in Troy, 
X Y , went to school in Gi anville, X Y , learned 
the tiade of a tinsmith, and followed it for three 
years in Chicago In 1859 he started a news- 
paper in Red Wing, IVIinn , and afterw'ard served 
in the Civil War, conducting himself gallantly 
and becoming brigadiei geneial Later he en- 
gaged in railroad building and milling He was 
a State Senator (1872-76), Republican Governor 
of Minnesota (1S82-87), and m the Spanish- 
American War commanded a volunteer brigade 

HUBBABD, Richaed Williaj^i (1816-88) 
An American landscape painter, bom at Middle- 
town. Conn , and in later life a lesident of Brook- 
lyn, X. Y He studied under Daniel Huntington 
and in France and England and became a mem- 
ber of the Xational Academy in 1858 His 
work pictures scenes in Xew York and Connec- 
ticut and is often gi aceful and pleasing but 
never ngorous 

HUBBABD, William (1021-1704). An 
Ameiican clergyman and historian, born in Eng- 
land As a child, he w’-as brought by his parents 
to Xew England, graduated at HaiVard (1642), 
was ordained and became assistant minister and 
afterwaid pastor of the Congregational church 
at Ipswich, Mass , a post which he lesigned but 
a year befoie his death He wrote, at the order 
of the Colonial government, which paid him 50 
pounds for it, a Eistoty of Keic England, mainly 
compilation, w^hich barely escaped destruction 
by fire when Gov Thomas Hutchinson’s house 
was mobbed in 1765 The Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society printed it m 18X5 He wrote also A 
Naitatiie of Troubles uith the Indians (Boston, 
1677), winch was for years populai m Xtw Eng- 
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land and ivas even reprinted at the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuiy at Worceaterj Mass , 1801, 
and Roxbury, Mass , 1805 It is full of errors, 
but illustiates what was legarded by the writer’s 
contempoiaries as an elegant piose stjle Minor 
-works axe a volume of seimons f 1684j and Testi- 
mony of the Older of the Gospel in Chinches 
(1701) 

HUBBAEDTON. A town in Rutland Co, 
Vt., 13 miles northwest of Rutland (Map Ver- 
montj B 5), It was the scene of a sharp con- 
flict, on July 7, 1777, between the rear guard of 
General Saint Clan’s army, retreating from Ti- 
conderoga, and a British and Hessian force under 
Generals Fiaser and Riedeseh The Americans, 
under Colonels Warner and Francis, w^eie de- 
feated, with a total loss m killed, wounded, and 
prisoneis of 324 men, noaily one-third their num- 
ber, while the British loss was only 183 A mon- 
ument commemoiates the battle Pop , 1900, 
4SS, 1010, 455 

HtTBE, huoOic, Romuald (1803-90) A 
Polish junst, born at Warsaw and educated 
there, at Ciacow, and m Beilm Fiom 1826 to 
1832 he was professoi of criminal law at War- 
sa-w, then became head of a committee on revision 
of the la-svs of Poland, and was foi a time profes- 
sor at St Petersburg In 1846 and again m 
1867 he -went with Count Bludov on diplomatic 
niissinns to Rome He died at Warsaw after 13 
years’ service m the Russian Council of State. 
His woiks include treatises on penal law (1828), 
on Polish criminalists (1830), AntiquianmcB Coti^ 
stiiutiones ^^ynodales Ptovinciee Gnesnensta 
(1856), Loi Sahqiie (1867), Histone de la foi- 
mation de la lot Boui guignonne (1867), Dioit 
yomam et gi eco-hyzantin clicz les peiiples slavea 
(1880), and on Polish law m the thirteenth. 
(1874) and fourteenth (1881) centuries 

HTTBEB, hooker, Euoen (1849- ) A 

S-wiss jurist, born at Stammheim, Canton of 
2uiich He lieeame a lecturer at the University 
of Bern in 1873 and professor of civil law at 
Basel in 1880, at Halle in 18S8, and at Bern m 
1802 He also served as a member of the S-wiss 
National Council, as member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, and as editor 
of the BGlnieizeriscJiGS ZihilgesetzhucJi after 1907. 
In Switzerland he did an especially important 
seivice in codifying the eml law and in bring- 
ing about a uniform law usage in the courts. 
His best-known work is the Hystem nnd Ge- 
schichtG des schitevzerischen Privatiechts (4 
vols, 1SS6-93) 

HXXBEB, u'bar', FBAsrgoiS (1750-1831) A 
Swiss naturalist He was born m Geneva, in- 
herited a love of nature as well as keen powers 
of observation from his father, studied physics 
under Saussure and chemistry with a relative. 
At 15 he began to lose his sight Befoie he 
became totally blind he married a Mademoiselle 
Lullin Her devotion, his father’s wealth, and 
the keen eyes of his manservant, Burnens, made 
it possible for him to cany out his pioneer re- 
searches of the life and habits of honeybees In 
1792 he published at Geneva, under the title 
Nouvefles ohseruations sur les adetlleSf letters to 
Bonnet These were translated into English m 
1806. In later works, especially on the origin 
of wax and the construction of cells, Huber was 
assisted by Ins son Among his more important 
discoveries were the aerial impregnation of the 
queen bee (see Bee), the killing of the males by 
the workers, the rivalry of the queens, the use 
of the antennse, the origin of the propolis, and 


the ventilation of the hives which supplies fresh 
oxvgen 

HUBER, hoo'bei, Hans (1852- ) A 

Swiss dramatic composei, born at Schonewerd, 
near Olten He studied at the Leipzig Conserv- 
atoiy and became well known as a music teacher, 
being appointed in 1S06 director of the music 
school at Basel His opeias Weltfr iihhng (1894) 
and Gudiun (1896) weie successfully pioduced 
at Basel, and his instrumental pieces are uni- 
versally popular He cultivated almost every 
branch of instiumental and vocal composition 

HUBER, Johannes (1830-79) A Gennan 
theologian and philosopher, leadei of the Old 
Catholics. He was boin in Munich, was educated 
there, and became assistant piofessor of philos- 
ophy in the univeisity ;in 1859 and a feailess 
opponent of the Ultramontanes Hia woik Die 
Phtlosophie der Kn chenvatet (1859) was put on 
the Index Expurgatoiius, and Catholic students 
were of course forbidden to attend his lectures 
He actively opposed the dogma of infallibility 
and played a conspicuous part at the hist gen- 
eial congress of the Old Catholics at Munich, in 
September, 1871 With Dullinger he wzote the 
famous Der Papst und das Konzil von Janus 
(1869). Among his other -vvoiks aie Jo- 
hannes Hcotus Eiigena (1861), Die Fieiheiten 
der p anmos'isohen Kuclie (1870) , Das Papsttum 
und der Staat (1870) , Die Lehre Datwins hri- 
tisch betractet ( 1871) , Der Jesmtenorden ( 1873) , 
Der Pessirmsmus (1876), Die Forscliung nach 
der Materie (1877) C.’onsult Eberliaid Ziin- 
giebl, Johannes Hubei (Gotha, 1881) 

HUBER, Ludwio Ferdinand (1764-1804). 
A German authoi, born in Pans Taken to Leip- 
zig when only two years old, he was educated in 
the German, English, and French languages and 
literaiiures and joined the intimate circle of 
Korner and Schiller In 1798 he became editor 
of the AUgeineine Zeitung and shortly before his 
death, counselor of education for Swabia He 
became well known foi his political writings in 
the periodicals Frtedenspi aliminarien (10 vols, 
1794^96) and Klio (1795-98) , he published two 
volumes of criticism under the title Yermtsckte 
Belli iften von dem Yerfasser des heimhchen Ge- 
rtchts (1793) , and he iivrote also many dramas, 
of which Das hetmUehe Genoht (1790, new ed, 
1795) was the best Consult his Samthche 
Weike seit dem Jahie 1802, with a biography 
by his wife, Therese Huber ( 4 vols , Tubingen, 
1307-19) 

jBTUBER, Victor Aim^i (1800-69) A Ger- 
man literary critic and social reformer, born at 
Stuttgart He studied medicine and modern lan- 
guages at Wurzburg and Gottingen Between 
1821 and 1823 he traveled extensively, he gave 
up medicine and taught at Bremen, was ap- 
pointed professor of the history of literature 
and of modern history at Rostock in 1833, of 
the languages of western Europe at Marburg m 
1836 and m 1843 at Berlin He was one of the 
beat scholars of the Spanish language and liter- 
ature in Germany From 1851 to 1869 he lived 
in retirement in the Harz Mountains His writ- 
ings on Spanish, Fiench, and English literature 
include Die Geschiehte des Cid (1829) , Cro- 
nica del Gid (1844) , De Primitwa Gantilenarum 
Populo/rium Epicarum [vulgo Homances) apud 
Etspanos Forma (1844); Bkiszen aus Bpanien 
(4 vols, 1828—35), one of the best estimates of 
modern times, Die neuromantische Poeste in 
Frankreich (1833) , Die englisehen Unwersi- 
taten (1839-40). He was for a time a Oonserva- 
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tive m politics and toundc'd the journal Janu% 
but latei became a Socialist Consult Rudolf 
Elvers, Vicfo? Aime Hubei (Bremen, 1ST2-74), 
and Eui^en Jager, T’lcfor Aime Hnhet, cm Toi- 
karnpfei det 9orm?e» Rcfojin (Beiiin, 1S79) 

HUBEBDEATJ, u'bSrMo', Gustave (el8T8- 
) A Fieneli diamatic basso, born in 
Parish At the age of 17 he entered the Pans 
Conservatory, ivhere he studied violin, singing, 
and theory, cairjing off many prices Aftei the 
completion of his studies he made his debut in 
Rossini’s Barbiae di Beiigha in ISOS at the 
Opera Comique, of which institution he remained 
a member foi 10 years, until his engagement for 
the Manhattan Opera House in Ken York in 
1908 After the difa*=^olutioii of that company, in 
1910, he joined the Chicago-Philadelphia Opel a 
At the American premiere of R Strauss s ElcL- 
tra he created the rOle of Orestes He possesses 
a splendidly trained voice of gieat 'volume and 
flexibility and is at the same time an excellent 
actor 

HUBERMAKIT, hooflier-man, Beoxislav 
(1SS2-- ), A Polish -violinist, born at Czen- 

tochowa, neai Warsaw Aftez some instruction 
from Michalowicz and Loffco, with -whom his 
pi ogress was nothing less than amazing, his 
fathei in 1892 took him to Joachim in Berlin 
In less than a year the famous master declared 
the boy a finished artist He made his debut in 
1893 in Amsterdam and the same year played in 
Biussels and Pans The following year" Patti 
(qv) heard him in London and was so im- 
pressed that she engaged him to appear with her 
at her farewell concert in Vienna (January, 
1895) There he attracted the attention of no 
less a peisonage than Biahms In 1806 he 
touied the United States While concertizmg 
in Italy in 1903, he was signally honoied when 
the municipality of Genoa engaged him to play 
in the city hall upon the famous Guaiuenus for- 
merly owmed by Paganini (qv ) He visited 
eveiy enimtry of Europe 

HTIBEET, hii'bert. The custodian of Arthur, 
in Shakespeare’s King John The character is 
taken f»om that of Sir Hubei t de Burgh, who 
died in 1243 

HUBERT, imr', Saint (cG 56-727) The 
first Bishop of Liege, honored as its patron and 
foundei There aie numeions legends concerning 
him, but theie seems no doubt that he was of 
noble birth and was married to a lady of rank. 
It is related that the appaiition of a crucifix 
upon the head of a stag which he was chasing on 
Good Fiiday turned him to the religious life 
He became Bishop of Maestncht and made so 
many converts in the district that he was called 
the Apostle of the Ardennes He is the patron 
saint of the hunter and the healer of hydropho- 
bia His anniversary (November 3) \a made 
the occasion of curious ceremonies in French 
rural districts Several military oiders are 
named after him 

HUMBERT EE BURGH ( ?-1243) An Eng- 
lish statesman. He held ofiGiee undei Richard the 
Lion-Hearted and about 1202 was made, by 
King John, castellan of Falaise and guardian of 
Arthur of Brittany, the young son of John^s 
elder brother, Geoffiey The story of his refusal 
to obey the King’s oiders to blind the young 
prince, incorporated by Shakespeare in his'Kiit^ 
JoTiUt is unauthentic " In the struggle between 
John and the barons he sided with the King, but 
IS mentioned as one of those by whose advice 
Magna Charta was granted In the same year he 


was made justiciai of England He held Dover 
Castle against the Dauphin Louis in 1216 and on 
August 24 of the following ytar gained a notable 
ntual victoiy over a FiciilIi fleet which was 
bunging in reeniorcement'!t to Louis After 1219 
Hubert," at first with tlie pipal legate Pandulf, 
earned on the goveinmeiit for the young Henry 
III He was a bittei opponent of the foreign 
party headed by Petei des Roches, Bishop of 
Winchester, and" attempted to put an end to the 
system by which the wealth of the English clergy 
was being taxed for the benefit of the papal 
couit His policy m general was dictated bv a 
twofold desire to strengthen the power of the 
crown and to further his own foi tunes During 
his terms of office he amassed vast riches through 
prudent mariiages, as W’ell as by arrogating to 
himself lucrative offices and the guardianship of 
wealthy heirs Members of his family -were ad- 
vanced to high positions in the Church His 
ill success against the Welsh about the year 
1228 afforded his enemies an opportunity for un- 
dermining his influence with the King He was 
dismissed from office in 1232 and chaiged with 
malfeasance, murder, and tieason Though re- 
stored to the King’s favoi for a short period, he 
never again exercised any influence in the gov- 
ernment He died in London, May 12, 1243 
Consult William Stubbs, Con<stttutional His- 
toiy of England, \ol ii (4th ed , Oxford, 1896) , 
H W Davis, England xindei the Angelina and 
Koimans (Ne’w York, 1905) , T F Tout, History 
of England, 1216-1377 (London, 1905) 

HUBBRTI, n'bar'te', L£on Gustave (1843- 
). A Belgian eomposei, boin at Brussels 
He won the Piix de Rome (1865) at the Brussels 
Conservatory and from 1874 to 1878 was direc- 
tor of the Mons Conservatory He was in<5pee- 
tor of singing in the Antw^erp* schools (1880-89), 
becoming later a professor at the Brussels C’on- 
servatory and director of the music school of St. 
Josse-ten-Noode-Schaerbeek. His compositions, 
which are of sterling merit, comprise the ora- 
torios Een laatste Zonnestraal, Bloemaidinne, 
and WtUein van Otanjes doodj the dramatic 
poem Terlichting, for organ, orchestra, soli, and 
chorus, a Symphonte funebre, a romantic suite, 
many songs, piano pieces, and instrumental 
n umbe rs 

HUBERTUSBURG, hoo-bSr'tus-bi^rK, or 
HUBEJtTSBURG, hoo^berts-burK (Ger, Hu- 
bert’s castle) A royal hunting seat, not far 
from Leipzig, built m 1721-24 by Augustus the 
Strong (Fiederick Augustus I) of Saxony 
Here, on Feb 15, 1763, was signed the treaty 
of peace betw^een Austria, Prussia, and Saxony, 
marking the conclusion of the Seven Years' War 
(qv ). It IS now a lunatic asylum 

HUBLI, or HOOBLY, hobflili A tovm and 
railway junction in the Dharvvar district, Bom- 
bay, British India, 90 miles noitheast of Karwar 
on the Malabar coast (Map India, C 6) It is 
one of the principal co-bton marts in that section 
of India and has manufactuies of copper ware 
and silks It has a fair trade in grain, salt, and 
agricultural produce The chief objects of in- 
terest in the to-wn and vicinity are the ancient 
Jam temples and numerous monasteries Pop, 
1901, 60,214, 1911, 61,440 

HUBNER, hup'ner, Emil (1834-1901) A 
distinguished German classical scholar, born at 
Dusseldorf He studied at Berlin and Bonn and 
then -traveled widely in Italy, Spam, and Eng- 
land He was professor at the University of 
Berlin from 1870 until his death His contnbu- 
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tiong to classical learning, abo^e all in the field 
of Latin epigraphy, were very numerous To Ins 
influence wsls due an awakening of mteiest m 
classical studies m general and especially m 
epigiciphy in Spam, which he made a favoiite 
field of study. Among his publications the most 
important aie. De l^cnatiis PopuJique Romani 
Aciis (1850), Eptg)aphi8che Reiseheiichte aus 
Spanien und Portugal (1861) , Die anfiKen Bild~ 
iieike %n ^adnd (1862) , Inset ipttones His- 
panim Latince (1809, supplementary volume, 
1892) , Inset iptiones Hispaniw ChristiancB (1871, 
supplemental y volume, 1900), Inset iptiones 
BritanniCE Laiinee (1873) , Inset iptiones Btitan- 
niae Chn^tianw (1876) , Eatempla Sctiptiuce Epi~ 
gtaphiLce Latincc (1885), Monumenta Linguee 
IheticcB (1893), JJehet mechanische Copien %,on 
InsUinffen (1881), Gtttndtiss zu Vorlesungen 
tihei die rumxsche Littet aturgeschichte {4tli ed., 
1878), a \eTy valuable bibliographical work, 
translated, with large additions, by J E B 
Mayor, as Bihhogt apktcal Clue to Latin Liteta- 
turcj Gtundtiss zu Totlesiingen iiher latemi^che 
GrammatiJc (2d ed , 1880) , Bihhogt aphie der Lias- 
siscJicn Altertumsicis^enschaft (2d ed , 1889), 
La, arqueologia de Espaila (1888), Eomische 
Hettsohaft m Westciiiopa (1890), Romische 
Epigraphik (2d ed , 1892) Hubner was also 
coeditor of Hermes (1866-81) and of the Atc/ia- 
ologtscJie Zcitiing (1868-73) 

HUBlsrEB, Joseph Alexander, Count (1811- 
92), called originally Haeenbbedl An Austiian 
author and diplomat, born and educated m 
Vienna He held various minor diplomatic po- 
sitions m Pans, Lisbon, and Leipzig, and was 
then sent to Pans as Minister Plenipotentiary 
(1849) He held this post under the Eepubhe, 
and under Napoleon III until 1859 After this 
he was Munster of Police in Ins owm countiy, 
but did not keep that portfolio long Piom 1865 
to 1867 he was Ambassador to Home and then 
made a tour of the uoild, described in Em Bpa- 
zietgang urn die Welt (1875) His best-known 
woik IS his histoiy of Sixtus V (1870) His 
posthumous work, Neim Jalire der Ermnerungen 
eines ostet t ewliisclien Botschafteis in Paris unter 
dem zueiteti Kaiserreichj 1851-59 (2 vols, 1904), 
which also appeared contemporaneously in Frenck, 
IS important 

ECXTBIsrEB, Julius (1806-82) A German 
historical painter of the Dusseldorf school He 
was born at Oela in Silesia, studied at the 
Academy School m Berlin and undei Schadow 
there and at Dusseldoif He first attracted at- 
tention by his picture of “Euth and Boaz’^ 
(1825), He traveled in Italy and resided foi 
the most part at Dusseldoif until 1839 In that 
year he settled at Dresden, becoming a professor 
lU the Academy of Arts in 1841 and director of 
the Gallery of Paintings m 1871 He obtained 
the great gold medal at Biussels in 1851 Among 
the works of his fiist period are *‘The Pishei- 
man” (1828), after Goethe’s ballad, “Euth and 
Naomi” (1833), in the National Gallery, Berlin, 
“Ohnst and the Evangelists” (1835); '“'Job and 
his Friends’^ (1838), in the Gallery of Frank- 
fort, "Consider the Lilies” (1839) , and the por- 
trait of Frederick III, m the Kaiseihalle, Frank- 
fort To hia second, or Dresden, period belong 
the “Golden Age” and "Dispute between Luther 
and Dr. Eck” (1866), in the Dresden Galleiy, 
"Charles V at San Yuste” , “Last Days of Fred- 
erick the Great”, “Oupid m Wmter”, and 
others He was also known as a poet, ->■ 


HUBNEB, IvARL (1814-79) A German 
genie painter He was hoiii at Konigsbeig, and 
was a pupil of the Dubseldorf Academy His 
works weie espeeiallj popular m Holland and in 
America, uhere he was received with enthusiasm 
in 1874 His genie subjects include The Sile- 
sian Weaveis” (1844), "The Sleeping Wood 
Thief” (1845), “The Abandoned” (1846),^ “The 
Seizure foi Debt” (1848), Komgsberg Museum, 
“The Sinner at the Chuich Door” (1874), Na- 
tional Galleiy, Berlin, “Consolation m Player” 
(1875), Dusseldoif Gallery, “The Eecovery,” 
in the Peniisvlvania Academy of Fine Aits 
HTJB OF THE IJNIVEBSE A name jest- 
ingly given by Oliver Wendell Holmes in one of 
his essays to the State House in Boston as the 
centie of a self-satisfied community The term 
13 fiequently shoztened to “Hub” and applied to 
the city itself, which is popularly supposed to 
boast of its supeiior wisdom and culture 

HtTBBECHT, hu'bieKt, AiiBBOSius Arnold 
Willem (1853-1915) A Dutch zo<jlogist He 
was horn in Eotterdam, was educated at the uni- 
veisities of Utrecht, Leyden, Eilangen, and Ilei- 
delbeig, was Selenka’s " assistant in zoology at 
Erlangen in 1874, in 1875-82 was in the Leyden 
Zoological Museum, and in 1882 became piofessor 
at Utrecht In 1890-91 he traveled m Java, Su- 
matra, and Borneo, where he made embryologieal 
studies, notably of the tarsiei He visited the 
United States in 1896 and 1907 Honorary de- 
grees were conferied on him by Princeton, St 
Andiew^s, Cambridge, Dublin, Glasgow, and Gies- 
sen His most important work was in embryol- 
ogy and placentation of the mammals In papers 
in the Qiiattetly Jouitial of Miet oscopical Sci- 
ence in 1883 and 1887 he put forth the theory — 
also held by Sir E Bay Lankester — ^that the ver- 
tebrates originated in a Nemertme form, basing 
this on Ills discovery in the Nemei tines of a 
continuous nerve sheath The Descent of the 
Primates (1897) is the title under which were 
published his lectures at the sesquicentennial 
celebration at Princeton 

HTJBSCH, liupsh, Heinbich (1795-1863) A 
Geiman architect. After studies in Hefdelberg 
he traveled extensively in Gieeee and Italy 
(1817-24) In 1827 he was appointed Ober- 
bauiath (inspector of buildings) at Oailsiuhe 
He designed the Basilica at Munich, but is 
chiefly known for his great woik on basilican 
architecture. Die aUchi isthchen Kirchent pub- 
lished also in French as Monuments de V archi- 
tecture chtetienne (Carlsiuhe, 18639) 
HtTBSCHlMLANN, hupsh'^man, Johann Hein- 
bich (1848-1908) A German philologist, born 
at Erfurt He studied Oiiental philology at 
Jena, Tubingen, Leipzig, and Munich, in *1876 
became professor of Iranian languages at Leip- 
zig, and in 1877 professor of comparative philol- 
ogy at Strassburg He was the first to put the 
Armenian language in right relation to the Indo- 
Germanie languages He wrote Armemsclie Stu- 
dien (1883); Das indogetmamsehe yokalsystem 
(1885) , Etymologic und Lautlehre der osseti- 
schen Sprache (1887) , Persische Studien (1895) , 
Armemsclie Gtammatih (1895), Altarm&msohe 
Ortmamen (1904) 

HUC, uk, Evabiste Utois (1813-60) A 
Flench Eoman Catholic missionary and tiaveler 
He was born in Toulouse, jomed the Lazarist 
fathers in 1839, and at once went to China 
After spending a few yeais in missionary labor 
in northern China, in 1844 he set out for Tibet. 
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With hw two companions — ono a Tibetan priest 
and the othei Joseph Gabet^ a brother Lazari&t 
— ]ie spent seveial months in a Tatar monafcteiy^ 
leal niiig the 1 ihetan language, and then made his 
uay u\ei the deseit and glaciers to Lhasa, ai- 
ming in January, 1S46 Although ln‘ was ta\oi- 
ably leceived by the Tibetans, he was coinptlled 
to leturn, the Chinese Ambassadoi ha\ing sut- 
cessfully used his miluence to that end Such 
was the strain on Father Huc\ health that he 
was foiced to come back to France m 18 j 2, aftei 
visiting India, Egypt, and Palestine He pub- 
lished SoiiLe 2 ii}s dun loyagc dans la Ta}tatie, 
le Thibet ct la Chine pendant le9 annees 
{2 vols , Pans, IS’iO) , L'Umpue chiiiois (ib, 
1855) , and Le elu istianisme en Chtne, en Tai- 
taJie et en Thibet (4 vols, ib , 1857-58) All of 
these woikb ha've been translated into English 
The strangenGbS of the things desciibed caused 
them to be leeeived with increduhtv, but later 
tra\elers have established then truth, and now 
they are regaided as compii&ing one of the most 
autlioi itati\ e accounts of Tibet Consult Henri 
dOileans, Le peie Hut et ses oitiqiies (Pans, 
1803) 

HTJC'BAED, or HtTBAL'DITS (e840-c930) 
A Benedictine monk, author, and musician He 
was noted foi his piety and learning He lived 
most of his life in the monastery of Samt- 
Amand, neai Touinai wheie he waa head master 
of his uncle’s convent school His writing in- 
clude some Ines of the saints, hut he is best 
knowm by his tieatises on iimsie The authorship 
of these is disputed, excepting Harmonica Insti- 
tutio, a cnticism of a work hy Regmon de Prun 
The most celebrated of them is Mustca Encktri- 
adts, which has now been proved to be by an un- 
known wiiter of the end of the tenth century 
Other woiks attributed to him are Sha JHusim 
and Cornmemoiatw Bieiis de Tonis et Psalmis 
Modidandis 

HTJCH, houG'', Ricarda (1864- ). A 

German novelist, born m Biuiibwick She pre- 
pared for university work prnately and studied 
at Zurich, wheie slie took her doctoi’s degree 
in 1891 She published the plays Dei Bundes- 
schituT (1891) and Eioe (1892). a \olume of 
poems (1804), and two collections of tales, Ei- 
mhltingen { 1897 ) and Fra Celeste ( 1899 ) Her 
best work is found in her novels, w^hieli aie 
marked by insight into the realities of life and 
fine stylistic passion They include Aus der 
Trmmpligasse (1901) Tita Somnium Bieve 
(1902) , Ton den Komgen und der Ki one (1904) , 
Beifenblasen (1905) Die Geschichte ion Can- 
lald% (2 vols, 1906-07) ; Eeue Gedichte (1907) , 
Eisoi'gimcnto (1908), GonfaJonieri (1910), Her 
Krieg m Deutschland (3 vols, 1912-13) 
In literary criticism she published Blute'teit der 
ItomantiK (1899) and Ausbreitting und Terfall 
der Momantih (1902) Consult E A Regener, 
Eicaida Euch, erne Studie (Leipzig, 1904) and 
Elfriede Gottlieb, Ricarda Eucli, ein Beitrag 
&ur Geschichte der deiitschcn Epih (1914) 

HTJOHET, u'ah^' Charles A See Labe- 
DOYfiRE, Count 

HtrOK'ABACK (piobably from LG, hiiJcke- 
hakj pickaback, from huken, to crouch 
back) A coarse kind of linen or cotton cloth, 
figured somewhat like damask, it is usually em- 
pl oyed foi toweling A kind of crash 

HtrCBGjEBEBBY (probably a corruption 
of hurtleberryi iGhuitleberty^ whoitleberry^ piob- 
ably from AS. ityrtil, OHG iour:sala, Ger Wurrel, 
root + berry) A term now generally restiicted 
Yol XI— 38 


to various small vhiub'r. of the genus Gai/1 itssacia 
(<|i ), famih Encace.r' In -anie sections, bow- 
el ei, the teim hucklLbeirv” is populaily given 
to seveial species of blueberries belonging to the 
closely allied genus of the same fam- 

ily The flow^eis of these species have a lour or 



five toothed calyx, foai or five cleft bell-shaped 
eoiolla, with the limb bent back, and eight to 
ten stamens with two-hoined anthers The fruit 
IS a four to five celled, many-seeded beiiy The 
numerous lepresentatucs of the genus Taeciw- 
4 Min, mostly confined to the Northern Hemi- 
spheie, are common in the north of Great Britain, 
Euiope, and throughout Xorth America In na- 
ture the bluebeiry is represented by numerous 
species The plants range in size from 6 inches 
in Taccinium pcnnsyltanicum to 5 to 10 feet 
high m Taccimum coi ymhosum, and bear fruits 
from ^ of an inch up to % of an inch in diam- 
etei. In color they show all shades from w^ixen 
black, blue, and white, to red in one species, V ao 
exnium vitis-id(ea, which is often called cianberry 
because of the likeness of its acid fruit to that 
of the cranbeiiy 

YTiile the bluebeiry has been successfully 
transplanted to gardens, grown fiom seeds and 
grafted, it has nowhere been cultivated m a 
commercial way. In certain portions of the 
United States "wild plants aie protected and 
eared for m order that the fruit may be secuied 
for the canneries or maikets Recent experi- 
ments in blueberiy breeding and culture show 
that the beiries can be greatly improved m size, 
and that their successful culture depends espe- 
cially on the use of an acid soil and on the pres- 
ence" of a loot fungus that appears to supply the 
plants with nitrogen (Consult F V Coville, 
"Blueberry Cultme,’’ in The Standaid Cyclope- 
dia of Uoi ticultui e, Xew York, 1914) The 
‘ blueberry bai rens” of Marne, an area of some 
150,000 acies in extent, is a notable example of 
the pieservation of a native product from w’hich 
IS deiived a laige annual income. The annual 
pack from this region alone is about 30,000 cases 
of 24 cans each, valued at $57,000 Besides form- 
ing a valuable eommeieial product w^hen canned, 
the blueberiy is extensively gathered and mar- 
keted foi dessert pui poses Although naturally 
a dry, lathei seedy fruit, the largei specimens 
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are jmcy and possess a most agreeable flavor 
The blueberry is also used for preserves and 
jellies as well as for making wine and distilled 
liquors 

HTJCKLEBERRY EllSriT. Hero of the 
novel of the same name, by Hark Twain (S* L 
Clemens), fiist published in 1SS5 

HTJCKlSfAEIi TORKARR, huk'nal tOr'kerd 
A town m Xottinghaniblnre, England, 5 miles 
north of Kottmgham It has coal-inining in- 
dustries and large tobacco and hosieiy works 
Lord Byron is buried in the old paiish church 
of St Hary Magdalene Bop, 1001, 15,250, 1011, 
15,870 

HXTRRE, Md'de, Ak-dreas (c 1000-63) A 
Dutch e()minaiider in New JSTetherland after 
1620. As one of the four councilors of Wouter 
van Twiller, director geneial in America for 
the Dutch West India Company (1633), Hudde 
obtained a large grant of land upon Long Island, 
and in 1642 he was suivejor of Manhattan 
Four years later, when trouble had aiisen be- 
tween the Dutch and Swedish settlers on the 
South {or Delaware) Eiver, he was sent to guaid 
the Dutch Wctet India Company's interests there, 
and at once entered into strife with the governor 
of the Swedes, who tiied to stir up the Indians 
against him But Hudde held his owm until 
1655, wdien the Dutch authorities sent ships to 
help him, and he eonqueied the Sw^edish rulers 
He continued to enjoy the company’s confidence 
and w’^as made commander of Foits Altona and 
Hew Gottenburg (1657) as well as Colonial sur- 
veyor and parish clerk That he was a w ell-edu- 
cated man is evidenced by the quality of his 
literary lemaina in the Albany archives 

HTIJD'DERSRIELD A municipal, county, 
and pai liamentary borough in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, England, on the Colne, 16 miles 
southwest of Lee'ds It has excellent railway and 
canal connections and is the chief seat of the 
English cloth and woolen manufactuie (Map 
England, E 3) It also makes silk, iron, and 
machinery Its industries are largely run by its 
own water power Goal mining and stone quar- 
rying are profitable industries The town is well 
built and thoroughly modern, wnth spacious thor- 
oughfares and fine ecclesiastical, public, and 
commercial buildings. The town hall, market 
hall, and cloth hall are noteworthy It has 
a proprietary college affiliated to London Uni- 
veisity, a collegiate school, a technical school, 
several grammar schools, and a museum Its 
municipal government is of a high order, and the 
corporation has been a pioneer in several eco- 
nomic features Artisans' dwellings were es- 
tablished in 1833 for mairied couples and for 
single women as well as for haehelois Hudders- 
field was the first to own and work its tram- 
ways; it owms its gas, water, and electric woiks 
and several beautiful parks , maintains free pub- 
lic libraries, an art gallery, public baths and 
washhouses, a slaughterhouse, markets, techni- 
cal schools, a file brigade, a hospital, cemeteries, 
and a modern system of refuse and sewage dis- 
posal. It was the first town to adopt an eight- 
hour labor day It is the seat of a United States 
consulate. Although a town mentioned in the 
Domesday Book as "Odersfelt," its importance 
dates only from the establishment of the woolen 
manufacture m the eighteenth century Pop, 
1901, 95,047, 1911, 107,821. 

HU^IBRAS See Butler, Satoel 

HtTD'SOET A town m Middlesecs: Co , Mass , 
on Assabet River, 28 miles west of Boston, on the 


Boston and Maine Railioad (Map Massachu- 
setts, D 3) It has a public library There aie 
manufactuies of leather, leather and rubber 
shoes, lubber gossamer clothing, lubbei goiing 
and webbing, woolen goods, bi caching machines, 
and wooden and paper boxes The government 
IS administered by town meetings The W'ater 
works, sewer system, and eleetnc-hght plant aie 
owned and opeiated by the town Pop , 1900, 
5454, 1910, 6743 

HUDSOH A city and the county seat of 
Columbia Co , H Y , on the east bank of the 
Hudson Ri\ei, 28 miles south of Albany, on the 
Hew York Central and Hudson Rivei, the Boston 
and Albany, and the Albany Southern railioads 
(Map Hew Yoik, G 6) It is finely situated on 
the slope of Piospect Hill and has a numbei of 
notew^orthy buildings, the State Tiaining School 
for Girls, State Volunteer Firemen's Home, Hud- 
son Orphan Asylum, State Armory, and the 
courthouse, government building, city hall, and 
city hobpital. Public Squaie and Franklin 
Square parks and Promenade and Reseivon hills 
are also of inteiest There are extensive manu- 
factures of knit goods, car wheels, ale, lumber, 
tobacco, iron, machinery, tools, ice elevators, 
underweai, steel spiings, mattresses, Poitland 
cement, etc Under a chartei of 1895 the gov- 
ernment IS administered by a mayor, elected bi- 
ennially, and a city council The water woiks 
aie owned and operated by the municipality. 
Pop, 1900, 9528, 1910, 11,417, 1914 (U S est ), 
12,221 Hudson was settled as Claveiack Land- 
mg by Hew Englanders in 1783 , its piesent name 
was adopted m 1784, and a city ch alter was le- 
ceived in 1785 For some yeais the city earned 
on an extensive foreign trade and was an im- 
portant whaling poit, but its shipping was al- 
most completely destroyed in the Wai of 1812 

HTTDSOH A city and the county seat of 
St Croix Co , Wis , on Lake St Croix, an ex- 
pansion of the St Croix River, 20 miles by rail 
east of St Paul, Mmn , on the Chicago, St Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Omaha Railroad (Map Wis- 
consin, A 4) It has saw and planing mills, in- 
terior-finish factory, breweries, and railroad-car 
and machine shops The city is the centie of a 
region the inhabitants of which raise vegetables, 
small fruits, poultry, etc, for shipment There 
are a well-equipped sanatoiium, a Cainegie li- 
brary, and a paik. The water works and sewer- 
age system are owned by the municipality Pop , 
1900, 3259, 1910, 2810 

HUDSOH, Charles (1795-1881) An Amer- 
ican clergyman, politician, and author, born 
m Marlboro, Mass He was educated for the 
Church, which he entered as a Universalist in 
1819, and he presided over a congregation in 
Westminster, Mass , until 1839 Beginning his 
political career in the House of Repiesentatives 
of his own State, he afterward went to Congress 
( 1841-49 ) and then was stationed for four years 
at Boston as officer of the port He edited for 
many yeais the Boston Dml^ Atlas — Whig 
oigan His books include Letters to Rev Sosea 
Ballou (1827), S%story of Westmmster (1832), 
and a Eistory of Lemngton (1868, revised and 
continued to 1912, 1913), with a genealogical 
register of its families 

"HtTDSOlSr, Erasmus Darwin (1843-87). An 
American physician, born at Horthampton, 
Mass He graduated at the College of the (5ity 
of Hew York in 1864 and at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Hew York City, in 
1867 During 1867““68 he was house surgeon at 
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Bellevue Hospital In 1SG9-70 he health 
inspector of New Yoik City, in 1870 was at- 
tending physician to the class for diseases of 
the eye in the outdoor department of Bellevue 
Hospital, Mas attending physician at Noithwest- 
ern Dispensaiy m 1870-72 ‘and attending physi- 
cian to Timity Chapel paii&h and Trinity Home 
in 1870-75 He Avas appointed piofe&sor of 
principles and piaetice of medicine at the 
Woman’s Medical College of the New York 
Infiimary in 1872 and held that position for 10 
years, and from 1882 until his death was pro- 
fessor of gencial medicine and disea^aes of the 
chest in the New Icork Polyclinic He was the 
author of the following professional works ‘‘Ite- 
poit of Pulse and Respiration of InfanW^ in 
Eliot’s OhstetiiG Clinic (1872) , DoctorSt Ht/qiene 
and Thetapeiitics (1877) , Methods of Examining 
‘Weak Chests (1885) , Limitations of the Dtaifno- 
SIS of Malana (1885) Home Tieatmtnt of Con- 
sunipines (1880), Physical Diagnosis of Tho- 
racic Diseases (2d ed, 1887) 

HUDSON, Fkedeeio (1819-75) An Ameri- 
can journali&t, born m Quincy, Mass Aftci a 
common-school education lie went to New York 
City in 1830 and became attached to the New 
Y'ork Eeialdj of which he was managing editor 
for many yeais, until 1806 His long experience 
and diligence in collecting gave him abundant 
material for his liccoul of Jouniahsm in the 
United States from 1 (j 90 to 1S72, published in 
New York m 1S73 and still in piint, perhaps the 
most interesting history yet published of the rise 
and development of the Ameiican new&paper 

HUDSON, Geobge (1800-71) An English 
speculatoi, known as the “railway king,’’ born 
near York, the son of a farmer He acquired 
a fortune as a linen draper and at the age of 
27 inherited £30,000 Imesting in railways, he 
soon earned out larsfe schemes of annexation 
and extension, crushing roads and buying up 
embarrassed lines In 1835 he was a town 
councilor, in 1836 an alderman, was three times 
elected Lord Mayor of Y^ork, and m 1846 was 
sent to Parliament In 1847 the value of rail- 
way property fell rapidly, and it was found on 
investigation that Hudson was paying dividends 
out of capital and appropriating large sums to 
his peisonal use He spent his last 20 years in 
contesting lawsuits 

HUDSON, HE]^rBY (’-1611) An English 
navigator He is first mentioned as the com- 
mander of the ship Hopeful, sent in May, 1607, 
by the Muscovy Company in quest of a north- 
east passage to the Spice Islands After a 
voyage of four and a half months, during w^hieh 
he touched the coasts of Greenland and Spitz- 
hergen and sailed as far north as 80® 23', he 
returned to England In April of the year fol- 
lowing he sailed again under the auspices of 
the Muscovy Company and reached Nova Zem- 
bla, attempting in vain to force a passage 
through the Yaigatch or Kara Strait, in the 
expectation of finding himself within easy reach 
of the Pacific. His next undertaking w'as made 
in behalf of the Dutch East India Company In 
their employ he sailed from Amsterdam on 
March 26, 1609, with IS or 20 men m the Half 
Moon, a vessel of about 80 tons He made Nova 
Zembla, intending to try again the passage of 
the Vaigateh, but, his crew becoming quarrel- 
some on account of the cold, he directed his 
course towards the fortieth parallel of north 
latitude on the American coast because of a 
notion then dominant in the mmds of Capt 


John Smith and Richard Hakluyt that in that 
vicinity the Atlantic was stpaiated from the 
Pacific only by a nairow’ isthmus lie crossed 
the Atlantic and sighted land m tlie latitude of 
No\a Scotia He then sailed voutli as far a'5 
latitude 35® and, again tuining north, caie- 
fullv examined the coast up to Sandy Hook, 
which he reached on September 12 A month 
spent in exploring the Hudson Ri\ei, which the 
Half 210071 ascended to the present site of Al- 
bany, satisfied him that theie was no pa&sage 
from ocean to ocean in this pait of the woild 
and he was back in England the 7th of No- 
vember In 1010 he set out once more, this time 
to search for a northwest passage, under the 
patronage of an assoc latnm of Enghsh gentle- 
men lie left England in April and by June 10 
had reached the strait which now' bears his 
name Patsbing into the bav beyond (Hudson 
Bay), he spent three months exploring its 
coasts and islands Early in No\ ember his 
vessel was frozen in The winter seems to have 
been one of great suffering Provisions were 
scarce, and dissensions arose among the sailors 
Late in June 1611, a part of the crew mutinied, 
seized and bound Hudson, his son, and seven 
others of the ship s company, and, putting them 
into the small boat, set them adrift They weie 
never seen again A few' wi etched sutmvots 
from among those on hoard the ship reached 
England (Consult the introduction to G M 
Asher Henry Hudson, the yaiigntoi, edited for 
the Hakluvt Society (London, 1860) — this \ol- 
ume includes reprints of the earliest accounts 
of his \oyages, both English and Dutch, Edgar 
M Bacon, Henry Hudson Eis Times, and Jits 
Voyages (New Y’ork, 1907) , List of Books and 
Magazine Ai tides on Hemy Hudson, published 
by the Brooklyn Public Libraiy (Brooldyn, 
1009) • H C Murphy, Hemy Hudson in Hol- 
land (The Hague, 1909) 

HUDSON, Hexky NoRiiAisr (1814-86), An 
American Shakespearean scholar and editor, 
bom at Cornwall, Addison Co, Vt In early 
life he worked as a baker and a w'heelwnght 
He graduated from Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont, in 1840, and then taught school in Ken- 
tucky and Alabama He presently became an 
authority of considerable note on "Shakespeare, 
lectured widely on his works, and was appointed 
a professor in Boston University Among his 
w'orks m this field are Lectin es on ShaLespeate 
(2 vols, 1848), a valuable annotated edition (11 
Tols, 1851-56), and Shakespeare His Life, Art, 
and Characters (2 vols, 1872) Having entered 
the priesthood of the Protestant Episcopal 
ehurcli, he was for some years editor of the 
Chtuchman, was rector at Litchfield, Conn , 
1859-60, and served as chaplain in the Union 
army during the Civil War On his return he 
published A Ghaplain’s Campaign ityitTi General 
Butler (1865) He was author also of Ser- 
mons (1874), Studies tn WordsiLorfJi (1884), 
Essat/s in Education (1884), and other works 
HUDSON, William (c 1730-93). An Eng- 
lish. botanist, born at Kendal in Westmoreland 
He became an apothecary, but devoted much 
tune to botany, entomology, and other natural 
sciences He is chiefly noted for his adaptation 
of the Linnsean system of plant classification tu 
the flora of Britain, which he published under 
the title Flora Anqhea (1702). A third and 
greatly enlarged edition appeared m 1798 The 
genus Hudsonia was named by Linnaeus in hia 
honor 
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HITBSON, William Henby (1802- ) 

An English author and professor of English 
literature, horn in London and educated bj pii- 
■vate tutors He was pnvate secretary to Her- 
beit Spencer, librarian of Sion College, London 
(1885-80), and later of the London City Liberal 
Club (1889-00) and of Coinell Hniversity '(1891- 
92) From 1S92 to 1901 he ^\as professor of 
English literatme at Leland Stanford Jiinioi 
Umveisity, in 1902-03 professorial lecturer at 
the University of Chicago, and later staff lec- 
turer in literatuie to the extension board of 
London Umveisity His woik, besides contribu- 
tions to maga/mes, includes The Cliui cli and the 
Htaqe (1880); An InUodiiction to the Philos- 
ophic 0/ S^rhe7t S power (1804, new ed , 1904) , 
Studies in Interp} etation (1896) , Idle Homs in 
a Libimy (1897) , The Study of English Litoa- 
tme (1898), Sxi lA'altex Scott (1901), The 
Sphinx, and Other Poems (1900), The Famous 
Alissions of Cahfotnia (1901), Rousseau and 
Isatmalism in Life and Thought (1903); An 
Inttoduction to the Study of Literatme (1910) , 
Keats and his PoeUy (1011), Gray and Ins 
Poetry (1911) , Loitell and his Poetry (1911) , 
Milton and hts Poetry (1912) , The Story of the 
Renaissance (1912) , An Outline History of Eng- 
lish Literature (1913); The Man Kapolcon 
(1914) He also edited many English classics, 
notably, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield (1898), 
The Sir Roger de Coieiley Papers (1899), 
Bacon’s Essays (1901), Dryden’s Essay on Dra~ 
matio Poeste (1904), and The Elizabethan 
Shakespeare 

HXTBSOH BAY. A spacious landlocked gulf 
in the northeastern section of Canada, which 
may he regarded as an arm at once of the Arctic 
and the Atlantic Ocean (Map* North America, 
K 4) It communicates with the Atlantic by 
means of Hudson Strait and with the Arctic by 
Fox Channel and various passages to the north 
and west, which, notwithstanding the compara- 
tive lowness of their latitude, have proved less 
practicable fox navigation than the Arctic Ocean 
itself Hudson Bay extends from about lat 51® 
to about 64® N , a distance of about 900 miles 
Its area is about 400,000 squaie miles Its 
depth IS about 70 fathoms, on the west coast 
there is an average rise and fall of 11 to 12 feet 
at spring tides The 'southern piolongation of 
Hudson Bay bears the name of James Bay 
Hudson Bay contains several islands, m addi- 
tion to the large Southampton Island at its 
north end, but no rocks or shoals, and the region 
IS singularly free from storm or fogs Neither 
the bay noi Hudson Strait is ever entirely 
frozen over, but both are beset by detached floes 
and bergs of ice, which render navigation diffi- 
cult for sailing vessels Steamships can make 
the voyage up the bay and reach land from 
about the middle of June to the end of October 
The proximity of the entrance to the Magnetic 
Pole causes the co-mpaas needle to be unreliable 
and not an aid to navigation The west shore 
lies low, but the east shore is bold and rocky 
Thirty nvers of considerable magnitude flow 
into the bay, the Nelson Biver being the most 
important The Chui chill and the Severn come 
next — ^the former having a deep though com- 
paratively narrow mouth, which can be entered 
with ease by the largest ships at all tides 
Though the land lying south and west of James 
Bay IB suitable for &iry farming, and though 
ironstone, manganiferous iron ore, galena, and 
plumbago are found in other portions of the sur- 


lounding teiiitoiy, neither the soil, timber, nor 
minerals have been to any extent drawn upon 
Caribou and mu&k ox inhabit the shoies, and 
wdiale, wall us, seal, and salmon aboimd in the 
waters of Hudson Bay. and steam whalers visit 
it duimg the summei , but the only business 
developed lueiatively is the fui tiade by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, liecause of the seveie 
long winter on the shores of the bay The few 
summer months aie genial and biacing The 
l)ay was discoveied in 1610 by Hemy Hudson 
(q V ) 

HUDSON FAIiIjS, N Y See Sandy Hill 

HUBSON-FULTON CELEBRATION. See 
Pageants and Celebbations 

HUBSO'NIAN CUR-'LEW, Godwit etc 
See CuBLEW, Godwit, etc 

HUDSON RIVER The principal river of 
New York State and one of the most picturesque 
and important waterways m the eastern United 
States (Map New York, GO) Its principal 
souites lie in the wildest region of the Adiion- 
dack Mountains, in Essex County, and any one 
of sei-eial small sti earns might he considered its 
oiigm, but the highest permanent body of watei 
from which it is fed is Lake Tear-of-the-Olouds, 
which lies at an altitude of 4322 feet above sea 
level, in the centie of the triangle formed by 
hlomits Marcy, Gray Peak, and Skylight After 
emerging fiom the mountains it flows almost 
due south until it empties into the Atlantic 
Ocean through New York Bay at New York 
City, its total length being about 300 miles 

Like the other Atlantic nvers, it flows trans- 
versely through the Appalachian ridges instead 
of following what would now^ be the natural 
course, along the great longitudinal valleys 
(See Appalachians, especially under the sub- 
head Hr atnage Development ) Accordingly its 
valley is in places veiy narrow, and its banks 
lined with high and steep hills and mountains, 
notable among which are the Highlands, 1500 
feet in elevation, through which the river wunds 
for about 16 miles, the gorge being narrowed 
at one point to about 1600 feet Farther dowm, 
near the mouth, its west shore, for about 18 
miles, is foimed by a great dike of tiap rock, 
the Palisades ( q v ) The Catskill Mountains, 
west of the Hudson, about 100 miles from the 
sea, approach to within 8 miles of the river 

The fall of the river in its upper reaches is 
very rapid, amounting to 64 feet per mile from 
Lake Tear-of-the-Clouds to North Cieek, a dis- 
tance of about 52 miles From North Creek to 
the mouth of the Sacondaga the fall is almost 
14 feet per mile, and in the next 26 miles (to 
Fort Edwaid) the descent amounts to 418 feet 
more, 175 feet of which, how^ever, are accounted 
for by the abrupt descents at Palmer, Glens, and 
Baker’s falls 

The chief tributaries of the Hudson are the 
Indian, Schroon, and Sacondaga rivers, above 
Glens Falls, Batten Ehil, and Fish Creek, and 
tlie Hoosic and Mohawk rivers between there 
and Troy Below Troy the tributaries include 
the Catskill, Esopus, and Bondout creeks and 
Wallkill River, from the west, and Kinderhook 
Creek, Jansen Hill, Wappinger Greek, Fishkill 
Creek, and the Croton River, from the east The 
largest of these confluents is the Mohawk River 
(qv), which supplies more water than the 
main stream itself Tlie valley of the Hudson 
has a larger population in proportion to its 
area than that of any other large stream in the 
United States, excepting the Delaware River 
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LOOKING NORTH FROM WEST POINT 
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The lludsson dilhi'* tioin olliei Atlantic ii\ns 
ill that, owing to the considiaable ^inklllg oi 
depression of the land in this region^ its valley 
lia-< hc^en diowned and tide water affects the 
inei and makes it navigable to Tioy, t> miles 
above Albany, or toi about 150 miles Below 
this point the so-called inei is» lealh an estii- 
aiy OI fiord, its volume being far out of pio- 
portion to its drainage aiea (about 13 570 
sguaie miles), though, owing to the iiairowness 
ot its valley, it still retains the aspect of a 
river, except tor a stietch of about 20 miles 
between the Highlands and the Palisades, where 
it expands into Haieistiaw Bay, about 0 nnlea 
long by Sij imleb wide, and Tappaii Sea, about 
8 miles long by 4 milcb wide Above Albanj 
and Troy the iner is a small stream, obstructed 
by falls and rapids It is this drowning of the 
Hudson valley which is one of the principal 
causes of the comnieicial bupremacy ot New 
York City, as it has made this rivei the only 
deep-water passage cutting entirely thiough the 
Appalachian system The connection of the 
Atlantic with the Noitli Central States is com- 
pleted by the Eiie Canal (see Ca^al), which 
extends fiom Tioy to Buffalo on Lake Erie 
The Hudson pioper is a majestic wateiway, 
from Yj to neaily miles wide, with the ex- 
ceptions noted aboie It is na\igated by a 
large numbei of \esbel3 of all kinds, and*^ele- 
gant passengei steamers ply upon its waters 
The principal places on the river are Glens 
Falls, Cohoes, Troy, Albany, Hudson, Catskill, 
Kingston, Poughkeepsie (where is the only 
bridge between Albany and the sea), Newburgh, 
West Point (seat of the United States Military 
Academy), Peekslall, Ha\erstiaw% Obsinmg 
(Sing Sing), Nyaek, Tarrytown, Yonkers, and 
at the mouth of the river, New York, Hoboken, 
and Jeisey City Sailing eiaft, whose numbeis 
formerly added so much to the picturesquenesa 
of the liver, have to & great extent disappeared 
The enormous tiaffic on the river is facilitated 
by the New York Central and Hudson River and 
the West Shore railioads, winch lun along 
either shore of the Hudson and the Mohawk 
The Hudson was discoveied by Veirazano in 
1524, but first explored by Henry Hudson in 
1609 It was called North Rivei to distinguish 
it from the Delaw’are I or South ) River, but the 
English named it in lioiioi of its explorer Its 
Indian name was Sliatemue The Hudson was 
an important waterway in the Revolutionary 
War (see Stony Point; West Point), and it 
was on this iiver that steam navigation was 
first successiullv introduced by Robeit Fulton 
in 1807 Consult* R S Tarr, Physical Geogra- 
phy of Neio Toil State (New York, 1902), 
Edgar M Bacon, The Hudson Riiet (ih , 1902) , 
J. B Woodworth, Ancient 'Watei Levels of Cliam,’ 
plain and Hudson Talleys (New Yoik State Mu- 
seum, Bulletin No 84, Albany, 1905) , Barrows 
and Grover, Surface Water Supply of Hudson, 
Passaic, Baiitan, and Delaiiare River Diain- 
ages (United States Geological Survey, Watei 
Supply and Irrigation Papers, No 202, Wash- 
in^on, 1907 ) , C Johnson, The Pwtui esque 
Hudson (New Yoik, 1909) 

HUDSON BIVEB BEDS The term 'Hud- 
son River slate gioup’* was introduced by 
Mather in 1839 for the slates, shales, and grits, 
with interstratified limestones, of the Hudson 
River region These w^ere considered as lying 
above the Utica shale of the Mohawk valley 
and therefore con elated with the Frankfort and 


Lon dine beds of tential New* Yoik Latei the 
teim was extended to comprise all Oidovician 
formatioiib above the Tienton limestone, and 
this usage became established in geological text- 
books The study of the fossils notably the 
graptolites, has shown that the Hudson River 
beds, or group, are not a unit but are composed 
of many zones extending tiom the base of the 
Ordovician ( Scliaghtieoke shale) thiough the 
Beekmantown (Deep Kill shale), Chazy and 
Black Rivei (Norman&kill shale) into the Tien- 
ton ( Canajoliaiie and Snake Hill beds), while 
the Utica and Loiiaine equivalents aie entnely 
lacking in the group Tlie name * Hudson River 
beds’’ 13 now only used when the component 
hoiizons hav'e not been distinguished Cou'sult 
Alathei, Geology of Yeir Toil Repay t on the 
Fust Di^tyict fAlbanv, 1843) , Ruedemann, 
Hudson Riiey Beds neat Albany (New* Yoik 
State Museum, Bulletin No 42, Albany 1901) , 
id. The Lovcf Sihuiati Shales of the Mohaivl 
Talley (New* Yoik State Museum, Bulletin No 
162, Albany, 1912) 

HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL OF PAINT- 
ING The earliest school of landscape painting 
in tlie United States The name was denv'ed 
fiom the piactice of its members of depicting 
the sceneiy of the Hudson Paver, upon whose 
banks many of them lived Although not the 
earliest landscape painter in the United States 
(see Doughty, Thomas), Tliomas Cole, who 
lived at Catskill on the Hud&on, may be called 
the founder of the school This honor is shared 
by Asher Durand, originally an engraver, whose 
influence was widei and who tianscnbed nature 
moie faithfully Cole lepresented the romantic, 
Durand the realistic, side of the school Among 
their followers vveie John F Kensett, J A 
Richards, Worthington W’hittredge, then J F 
Ciopsey, Sanford R Gifford, George Inness, F 
E Church, Bierstadt, and McEntee Somewhat 
younger were Samuel Colman, William T Ricli- 
aids, Homer D Maitm, Alexander Wyant, 
Thomas Moian, and R Sw*ain Gifford These 
men by no means confined themselv*es to Hudson 
River "scenery, F. E Church, eg, painted the 
Andes, Greece, etc , and Bierstadt, whose train- 
ing was derived at Dusseldorf, the Rockies and 
other Western scenery They shared the convic- 
tion that a landscape should repiesent a giand 
or romantic piece of nature. Their best work 
compares not unfavorably wutli that of contem- 
porary English and German painters Usually 
it was hard in line, overdetailed in execution, 
thin and dry in color The ait of the school 
culminated in the landscapes of three great mas- 
ters of landscape, Geoige Inness, Alexander Wy- 
ant, and Homer D Maitm Consult Samuel 
Isliam, History of Aineyiean Painting (New 
York, 1905), and the articles on the painters 
mentioned 

HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY An English 
eharteied company It was incorporated in 
1670 by Charles II, who granted to a number of 
“adventurers,” w’lth Prince Rupert at then head, 
the sole right to trade with the native tribes on 
the shores of Hudson Bay The company had 
power to establish laws and impose penalties, to 
erect forts, maintain ships of war, and “make 
peace and war with any prmee or people not 
Christian” It started with a capital of about 
il 10,000, and for a long time it mamtained its 
monopoly intact The progress made was not 
rapid, and by the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the company had no moie than 120 people 
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in its employ, but nevertheless three 01 four 
ships were sent out annually with a oaigo of 
coaise English goods, which weie sold to nafcnes 
foi fuis and skins at rates which brought the 
piopnetors a handsome profit Conflicts soon 
arose with the French, who laid claim to the 
temtory on the ground of an expedition made 
in 1050 hy Jean Bourdon, who, accoiding to 
Charlevoix, Uistoue de la XouieUe Fiance^ vol 1 
(Palis, 1744), traveled from Quebec to Hudson 
Bay and took foimal po's&ebsion of the country 
inclosing James Bay Xheie is no doubt, how- 
ever that the Hudson basin bad been visited 
by English navigators long befoie lOoC In 
lt]82 a tiading post on the coast was suipiised 
by the French, and in lOSd four moie of tbe 
company’s foils weie taken During the War 
of 1(589-97 the same forts changed hands moie 
tlian once, and bv the teims of the Peace of 
Ryswiek some ot them weie given to the Fxeneh 
It Vlas not until the Tieaty of Utiecht, in 1713, 
that the lattei fmilly lesigned all claims to the 
Hudson Bay teiiitoiy From 1713 to 1763 the 
company enpijed a peaceful and piospeious but 
fai fium dazzling caieei. It impoited annually 
into England about 30,000 skins, and its divi- 
dends weie S to 10 fiei cent The conquest of 
Xevv Fiance was the turning point in the com- 
pany's histoiy When Canada became English, 
the v'ast temtoiy of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
became accessible from tbe south as well as 
from the sea Trade inci eased tremendously, 
and in the next French war (1778-83), when 
its fdctoiies weie &ui prised by a French squad- 
ion under Laperouse, the company was strong 
enough to heai a loss of £500,000 
So piofitable a monopoly could not be long 
enjoyed Not only piivate trappers, hut rival 
companies, enteied the field, on the principle of 
free and open tiade guaranteed to all British 
subjects In the Bill of Rights Such a com- 
petitor wras the famous Northwest Company, 
which, after years of stiife amounting at times 
to actual war, was meiged (1821) with its op- 
ponent under the name 'Adventurers of Eng- 
land Trading into Hudson s Bay,” for a pei lod 
of 21 years The territories of the company 
had been gradually extended until they reached 
to the Arctic on the north and the Pacific on 
the viest In 1859 the txade monopoly was 
abolished, but the claims of vested interests and 
property rights remained unsettled until 1809, 
when, in return for an indemnity of £300,000, 
together with a land grant of 7,000,000 acres 
made by the Dominion government, the company 
gave up ail its ancient privileges and took its 
place on a footing with other business eoipora- 
tions, retaining, however, its foits or trading 
stations 

Bibliography. Cawston and Keane Ma/rlg 
Chaptered Compames (London, 1896) , Geoige 
Bryce, Sistory of the Hudsonfs Bay Company 
(lb, 1900); H B Willson, The Great Company 
(lb, 1900), A G Biadley, F'i^ght mth France 
for 2^orth America (New York, 1901) , A C 
Lant, The Conquest of the Great Northwest (ib, 
1908) , C B Reed, The Masters of the Wilder- 
ness A Study of the Budson’s Bay Company 
pom rts Origin to Modern Times (Chicago, 
1914) An account of the Northwest Company 
IS given in Washington Irving’s Astoria 
HXrDSOlSr strait. See Hth)SO]x Bay 

HDE, Capital of the Kingdom of An- 

nam, situated on the left bank of the Huong- 


giang (m Fieneh, the Hue) Rivei, about 10 
miles above its entrance into the sea, about 
lat 10° 29' N and long 107" 38' E (Map 
Asia, M 7) It is a walled city, foitified in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century by 
French engineers after the style of Vauban 
Hue consists of two parts, the city proper and 
the suburbs — ^the former being in the middle of 
a squaie island separated from the suburbs on 
thiee sides bv the iiver and on one side by a 
canal The walls, v\liich have a circiimf ei ence 
of about 8000 3 aids, aie of buck and verj high 
The citadel is a laige quadiilateial with eight 
gates and a bastioned front The royal palace 
has yellow tiles on the loof, those of the 
nobles have led tiles Inside the palace, which 
IS kept in good older, is a museum of ancient 
Annamite ait, mainly in gold and jade jewelry 
The wall inclosing the ro\ai palaces has three 
gates, the centre one being in the foim of a 
pagoda elaborately carved and gilded, but most 
of the public buildings and nearly all the houses 
are compaxatively mean and in poor repaii. 
The official buildings of the French government 
aie on the right bank of the iiver, also the 
houses of European officials and merchants The 
population IS estimated at 41,000, of which 300 
are Frenchmen and SOO Chinese Neai Hue are 
the magnificent tombs of the old Annamite 
kings The foits at the mouth of the river 
were taken by the Fiench in 1883 
HUE, u, (Ieoeges Adolphe (1858- ) A 

French dramatic composer He was born at 
Versailles and gave early evidence of his musical 
gift When 21 years of age, he won the Grand 
Prix de Rome and two years later the Prix 
Ciea&ent Duiing his period of study at the 
Pans Conservatory lie was the pupil of Reber 
and Paladilbe His compositions include the 
following opeias Les pantms (1881), Le roi 
de Pans (1901), and Titania (1903) Among 
his orchestral woiks are ^ the symphonic legend, 
in three parts, litfhezahl, and a dramatic sacred 
episode, Resin } ection He also wiote much 
chamber music and numerous pieces for lu- 
divudual instruments He became known as 
one of t he most successful teachers in Pans 
HTJB and cry a phrase, deiiv’’ed from 
the old pioce&s of pursuit with hoin and voice, 
used in English law in the pursuit of felons 
Whoever ai rested the person pursued was so 
far protected that he requiied no wairant to 
justify the airest, and even if the party turned 
out to be no felon, no action could be brought 
if the ariest was bona fide But it was not only 
a ground of action, but an oflTense subject to 
fine and imprisonment, maliciously and wan- 
tonly to raise the hue and cry against a person 
It was the duty of all persons to join m 
a hue and cry, and if a person who had been 
robbed or knew of a robbery failed to raise 
tbe hue and cry, he was liable to fine or im- 
prisonment or, according to some authors, to 
indictment Hue and cry is now regulated m 
England by the Sheriffs Act, 1887 (50 and 51 
Vict, c 65) JBue and Gty is the name given 
to the weekly printed list containing descrip- 
tions of persons wanted by Scotland Yard, Lon- 
don, and circulated among detective offices 
throughout the world Consult the Commen- 
taries of Blackstone and Pollock and Maitland, 
Bistory of Bnglish Laio (2d ed, Cambridge, 
England, and Boston, 1899) 

HIJECO, waTcO See Waco 

HTJEFEBR, hufffer, Fbangis (1843-89) An 
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English musical writiii and lihietti^^t, born in 
Munster, Geimany He studied in England and 
on the Continent and afterwaid settled in Lon- 
don, and became musical critic of tlie Timc& in 
1878 He furnished the libietto foi the opeias 
Columhia and JThe Ttouhadoiu of Mackenzie and 
The Sleeping Beauty of Cowen His works in- 
clude an edition of the works of the troubadour 
Gmilem de Cabestant (1868), Richard '{Xagnet 
and the Miisio of the Future (1874) The 
Troiibadoms A History of Froiencal Life and 
Liteiatiue in the Middle Iges (1878), Musical 
Studies (1880), a collection of articles 01 ig- 
inally written for the Times and other news- 
papers, translated into Italian by Yisetti 
(1883) and a translation into English of the 
correspondence of Wagner and Liszt He w'as 
one of the first to advocate the cause of national 
English opera. 

HTCTELEH, wa'lan (cl540-lG03) A Chilean 
patriot, native of Aiigol In 1509 he was at 
the head of the fnices of Aiaucania, mustered 
to icpel the Spaniards, and by copyuig their 
methods and teaching his followers to ride the 
horses the in\ aders had brought to South 
Ameiiea, was enabled to wage successful war- 
fare against them, though no lonaer a young 
man He was victorious at Valdivia (ioOO), 
near Concepcion (1601), neai Bio-Bio (1602), 
against the enemy with fiieaims and coats of 
mail, but his siege of O-aoino failed and he 
died of old wounds and new^ before he had suc- 
ceeded in capturing the fort 

HTJELSEIir, hul'zen, Chbistia^n"- (1858- 
) A Geiman classical arclia?ologist, born 
in Charlottenbuig, where his father was a Gym- 
nasium teachoi and where he got hia early 
education He studied in Beilin under Momm- 
sen and in Rome under Henzen After two years’ 
teaching m secondary schools, in 1887 he suc- 
ceeded Helbig ( q V ) in the Royal German Ai chae- 
ological Institute at Rome and held this post 
until 1900 His works on ancient Rome, which 
won him honorary degrees from Oxfoid and 
Columbia, include parts of vol vi of the Corpus 
Inseriptionum Latinarum (1882-1902) , For mm 
Urhis Romm (1896, 2d ed, 1912), with Kiepert, 
Die Thermen des Gaiacalla (1898) Forum 
Romanum (1904 2d ed , 1905, English by 
Caiter, 1905, Italian, 1905), TopograpJne der 
Stadt Rom im Alter turn (1907), part 3 of vol i 
of Jordan’s great work on the topography of 
Rome, Die Thermen des Agrtppa (1910) , Skiz- 
aeribucJier Marten han HeemsLerlcs (1912) 

HTJEEVA, wdl'va The capital of the Span- 
ish province of the same name, situated on the 
deep and navigable estuary of the Odiel Rner, 
10 miles from its mouth in the Gulf of Cadiz 
(Map Spam, B 4) It is a well-developed 
town, wath a good harbor, and is a railroad 
centre Among its buildings is a fine hotel built 
m 1883 by an English company There are also 
several notable churches, that of San Pedro 
having formerly been a Moorish mosque The 
Roman aqueduct has been restored and, after 
centuries of disuse, again supplies the city with 
watei The industries and commerce of the 
city have become very important, through the 
exploitation on a large scale of the copper mines 
of the province The mining companies have 
built two large iron piers at the harbor, one of 
them costing $780,000 The city has also large 
machine shops and shipyards as well as various 
other industries. The United States is repre- 
sented by a consular agent The city is notable 


as the starting point of Columbus on his voyage 
to America on Aug 3, 1492 Pop , 1910, 27,699 
HtTEHE, hu'ne, Kakl, B lkov vox Hoixingen 
(1837-1900) A (itLiman politician, boin in 

Cologne and educated in Beilm He enteied 
the army and served in the wars of 1S64, 1866, 
and 1870-71 He letircd fioin the aimy in 

1873 and, aftei engaging in business, became a 
member of the Piiit«bian House of Deputies 
(1877) In 1884 he was elected to the Ileich- 
stag, wheie he lose to piominuiee as a leader 
ot the Centie and author (1885) of the Lex 
Uiune (itsciiided in 1893), by the terms of 
which all taxe', on ceieals and cattle, sa-ve 
15,000,000 maiks, weie divided among the 
\aiious parochial goveinments of Piussia In 
1893 lie lost his leadeiship of the Clciicals by 
his compromise with the administration on the 
militai} budget and failed of leelection in that 
year and again in 1895 But until his death he 
remained a niembei of the Piiissian Council 
of State, to which he had been appointed in 
1890 He was a lecosnized authoiity on mat- 
ters of finance and political economy" 

HTJEPPE, Imp^pe, Ferdixaxd (1852- ). 

A German bactei lologist, born at Heddesdoif 
and educated in Berlin In 1890 he was ap- 
pointed professor of hytriene in the German 
University at Prague He established the fact 
that subterraneous water is fi ee fi om germs and 
contended that the source of infection fi om 
bacteria is the decayed organism on which the 
bacillus feeds Hueppe did much to simplify 
disinfection and to promote inoculation w ith 
hemgn bacteria He w^as the first to advance the 
theory that the pow^ei of nitrifying microbes to 
ahsoib caibonie oxide, even in the dark, is due 
to the oxidation accompanying the ammoniacal 
preparation of saltpetre After 1906 he was 
chief sanitary adviser at Prague He wiote Die 
For men del BaLtenerv (1886), L'ehet die Bezic- 
hiingen der Faubns zu den InfehfionsJoanhhetten 
(1887) , Ueher den Kanipf gegen die Jnfektions- 
LianlJieiten (1889), Die Methoden der Bah- 
terienforsehung {5th ed , 1891), Die Cholera- 
epidemie in Harribur^g, 1S92 (1893) , Ueler die 
Ursachen der Car ungen und Infehtionshrank- 
heiten (1893), Katin uissenscliafthche Einfuhr- 
ting in die Baktenologie (1896) , Zur Rassen- 
iind Socialhygieme der Criechen (1897) , Eand- 
huch der Hygieme (1899) ; Zur Sozialliygiene der 
Tuherkulose (1904) , Wohnung und Gesiindheit 
(1912), Sport und Reizmittel (1913) 
HTJJiRCAL-OVEBA, wS.r'kal 0-va'ra A 
town of southeast Spam, in the Province of 
Almeria, situated in a broad and fertile valley 
surrounded by mountains, 16 miles from the 
Mediterranean coast (Map: Spam, E 4) It 
has straight and wide streets and several plazas, 
on one of which stands a handsome church. 
The town is connected by rail with Murcia, and 
between it and the coast are the silver, lead, and 
copper mines of the Sierra de Almagrera, upon 
which the prosperity of the town depends Pop , 
1900, 15,774, 1910, 17,344 
HtTEBTA, war^ta, Vicente Antoitio GabcIa 
DE LA (1734-87) A Spanish poet and critic 
He was horn at Zafra in Estremadura, was 
educated at Salamanca, and spent the greater 
part of his life m Madrid, where he held the 
office of principal librarian of the Royal Li- 
brary, and where he died He early distin- 
guished himself by his poetic talent His trag- 
edy Raquelf founded upon the story of the love 
of Hmg Alfonso VIII for the Jewess Rachel, 
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Avas received with gicat enthuisJcism when first 
produced in 1778 and is still considcied a ivoik 
of some merit Huerta was a most zealous but 
not always a wise 01 skillful defendei of the 
ancient Spanish national taste against the Gal- 
licism which then pi e\ ailed His shafts were 
diiected especially against the Preiieh school 
of dramatists and lyric poets inaugurated as 
a result of Luzin’s "^cru-sade As a lyric and 
dramatic poet, he show^s gieat command of 
language and A^ersification His poems w^ere 
published in two volumes, Ohtas poetiras fl778— 
79), they are accessible in the Bxhhoteca de 
autores espaSioleh, ^ol Ixi (Madrid, ISGO) 
Huerta edited the Teatto espanol (17 vols , 
Madrid, 1784-85), an unsatiafactoiy collection 
of the works of the older Spanish diamati^ts 
HTJEBTA, Victoeia:^o (1854-1916) A 
Mexican soldier, bom in the village of Colotlan, 
State of Jalisco, a descendant of the native and 
Spanish races He secured the rudiments of 
an education from the village priest and when 
a boy determined to enter the armv His oppoi- 
tunity came Avben he was called upon to seive 
as amanuensis to the commander of a detach- 
ment of troops which passed through his town 
His intelligence and ability attracted the gen- 
eral's attention, and when Huerta told of his 
desire to become a general, the officer took him 
to Mexico, and President Judiez placed him in 
the Chapultepec Military College Huerta was 
a good student and distinguished himself m 
topography and astronomy He graduated in 
time to take part iii the battle of Tecoae (1876), 
Avhich placed Porfino Diaz m power The next 
30 years were occupied in the routine duties of 
the military career, in the command of minor 
posts, and m putting down incipient revolts 
During this peiiod he served as a membei of 
the Geographical Survey Commission and be- 
came the best-informed man m Mexico on its 
geography In 1002 he was the commander of 
a successful expedition against the Maya In- 
dians of Yucatan, leaving the district pacified. 
For this seiviee he was promoted to the rank 
of biigadier general by President Diaz, who 
recognized Huerta's abilities, but ahvays dis- 
trusted him From 1007 to 1910 he was on 
leave of absence and engaged in the contracting 
business in Monterey, He came into prominence 
m 1911, when he ivas placed m command of the 
army operating against the Zapatistas The 
same year he Avas in charge of the escort which 
conducted ex-President Diaz on his flight from 
the capital He was in active service in the 
army during Madero's administiation, but was 
distrusted by the President Difficulties arose 
between Huerta and Madero over the manner 
of dealing with Zapata; but these were ad- 
justed, and in 1912 Huerta waged a campaign 
against Pascual Orozco in Chihuahua, winning 
a number of victories He was recalled to 
Mexico, was promoted to the rank of general 
of diirision, and was offered a commission to 
Europe, which he refused In February, 1913, 
he was placed in command of the government 
forces to suppress the msuzrection under Felix 
Diaz On February 18 he deserted the cause of 
Madero, forced the latter's resignation, and was 
made provisional President Five days later 
President Madero and Vice-President Pino 
Sudirez were murdered, revolt broke out in 
Sonora, and the United States refused to recog- 
nize the new government Huerta refused to 
resign at the suggestion of President Wilson, 


and on October 10-11 he ai rested 110 inembeis 
of the Chambei of Deputies, dissoh^ed the Con- 
gress, and assumed dictatorial powers In No- 
A ember he ignored the ultimatum of President 
Wilson demanding his elimination fiom the 
afiaiis of Mexico The Tampico incident (April 
9, 1914) mA’DlA-ed Hueita in nioie serious diffi- 
culties with the United States and A\as followed 
by the occupation of Vera Cruz by United States 
marines The offer of mediation bv the "^A B C ” 
powers (Argentina, Brazil, Chile) AA^as ac- 
cepted by both sides, but meanAAhile the Con- 
stitutionalists w^ere making rapid progress 
aeainst Huerta's foices There Avere lumois 
of his resignation but on July 5 an election 
was held in the Federal territory, and he Avas 
chosen President by a small majority Having 
leorganized his cabinet, he resigned on July 
15, 1914, and Francisco Carbajal, the new 
Minister of Foreign Belations, became provi- 
sional President Fn^e days later Huerta went 
into exile, sailing from Pueito Mexico Con- 
sult L C Simonds, “Victoiiano Hueita," in 
the Stlaniio Monthly, vol cxiii (Boston, 1914), 
and J de Kay, Dictatois of Mexico (London, 
1014) See Mexico, History, United States, 
H istor y 

HTUESCA, Ava'ska (Lat Osca) The capital 
of the Spanish piovmee of the same name, situ- 
ated in a fertile plain on the river Isuela, 45 
miles northeast by rail from Saiagossa (Map 
Spain, El) It IS an old town, retaining its 
mediaBA'al aspect, suriounded by the ruins of its 
double line of ancient walla It has a celehiated 
Gothic cathedral dating from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, m which IS a magnificent alabaster 
leredos, lepiesenting the Passion, and the old 
Bomanesfjue chuich of San Pedio dating from 
the tw’’elfth century. Theie are also seveial old 
monasteries in the neighboihood, that of Monte 
AragOn containing in its crypt the tomb of 
Alfonso I The institute for secondary educa- 
tion occupies the building of the old university, 
founded in 1354 and lemoved to Saragossa in 
1845 In one of the vaults of this building the 
famous Bell of Huesea is said to have been con- 
structed from the 16 heads, including one as 
the clapper, of as many insurgent nobles Avho 
were executed by command of King Ramiro II 
The town is decaying, but still has some trade 
in wane and agncultuial pioduce and has a few 
unimportant industries Pop, 1900, 11,976, 
1010, 10,147 Under the Romans Osca was a 
place of considerable importance, having a num- 
ber of Greek and Latin schools and a college 
founded by Sei tonus, who here met his death 
at the hands of Perpenna in 72 b c The Moors 
strongly fortified Huesea, after being taken by 
Pedro I in 1096 it became the capital of Aragon, 
but was supeiseded by Saragossa in 1118 

HUlilSOABr, wfi.'skar A city in the ProAunce 
of Granada, Spam, situated 75 miles northeast 
of the city of that name (Map Spam, D 4) 
It has manufactures of flour, paper, linen, and 
woolen goods Pop, 1900, 7917, 1910, 8096 

HUET, uV, Paul (1803-69) A French 
landscape painter and lithographer, born in 
Pans He was a pupil of the Beaux-Arts 
(1820-24) and of Gros and Gu 4 rin, made his 
ddbut at the Salon in 1827, and in 1831 pro- 
duced an impression by sending nine oil paint- 
ings and four water colors He reeeiA^ed the 
cross of the Legion of Honor in 1841. He 
painted in almost every province of France, and 
in 1910 there was a retrospective exhibition 
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>f his work at the Beaux- Arts He was alto- 
gether a Romanticist, one of the impassioned 
school of 1830, pieparing the w^ay for Rousseau, 
Dupre, and the painteis of Barbizon (q\ ). 
ETis paintings have the dramatic contiasts and 
dimaxes of Byronic poetry — now peaceful calms, 
low boisterous storms and tumultuous* waters, 
t\ith lightning flashing fieicelv thiough grim 
naases of clouds Among his paintings at the 
Louvre aie Inundation at Saint-Cloud,” Equi- 
loctial Tide near Honfleui,” ‘Foiest at Com- 
iiegne,” ' Setting Sun at Seineport ’ Consult 
Rediard, Paul Hueti in the senes ‘ MaOtres de 
a hthographie'^ (Le iMans, 1801) 

HTJET, Pierbe-Da:!^iel (1630-1721) A 
Flench Roman Catholic scholar He was horn 
it Caen, Feb S, 1630, and was educated in 
he Jesuit School there He was a zealous fol- 
ower of Descartes and a pupil of a Protestant 
Orientalist Bochart, and accompanied the latter 
m Ills visit to Stoekhohn in 1652 On his le- 
urn to Caen he ga\e himself up entiielv to 
^he stud> of philosophy, the sciences, and the 
Oriental languages As a piehmmarj to the 
translation of the text of Ongen, he published 
11 s De Interpret at lone (1661), hut it was onlv 
it the end of la years* study that he published 
11 s edition of OiigeiFs Gommcntaiia in Pact am 
^ciiptiiram (1668) In 1670 he w’as summoned 
to Pans to take pait with Bos«uet in the edu- 
lation of the Dauphin In 1679 he published his 
D€Momt}atio PJi angelica He had an active 
aart, moreover, in the Delpliin edition of the 
3lassies In 1674 he was elected a member of 
the French Academy In 1676 he entered into 
tioly oiders and m 1678 was named abbot of 
the" Cistercian abbey of Auliiay, from which 
olace is named his work, Alnetaiue Qucestiones 
ie GoncordiOr Paiioms et Fidei (1690) In 1691 
he published in Latin a work on The fSituation 
of Paiadise (Eng tians , 1694), another m 
1693 On the Voyages of Solomon^ which were 
followed later by his woik in classical geog- 
raphy, Eistoiy of the Commerce and Vainga- 
tion of the Ancients, m French (1716, Eng 
brans, 1717) In 1685 he was named Bishop of 
Soissons, a dignity, liowevei, on which he never 
mtered, being transferred to the see of 
Avranchea in 1692 Huet died m Pans Jan 26, 
1721 He was one of the most brilliant minds 
of the century, and hia WTitings cover a field of 
marvelous breadth His w^orks were published 
in a collected form in 1712, and a volume of 
Buetiana appeared in 1722 
Btbkogiaphy, Memoirs of the Life of Ptene 
Daniel Euet, 'Witten hy Eimself and Tinnslated 
from the Latin hy J Ailm (2 vols, London, 
1810), C J C Bartholmess, Euet, Eiiqtw 
PAvranches, ou le sccptieisme theologiqiie 
(Paris, 1849) ; F A de Gournay, Ev^t, Evique 
d*Avranches, sa vie et ses oeut^es (ib, 1854), 
Plottes, Etude sur Daniel Euet, Evique iv- 
ranches (Montpellier, 1857), Trochon, Euet^ 
E viqu e d*Avranches (Pans, 1877} 
HIJEELAND, hoo'fc-Mnt, Chbistoph Wil- 
helm (1762-1836) A Geiman physician, bom 
at Langensalza in Thuringia He studied medi- 
cine at Jena and Gottingen, was professor of 
medicine at Jena from 1793 to 1798, was physi- 
cian in ordinary at the eonit of Weimar, and 
resided at Berlin from 1798, where he was pro- 
fessor of therapeutics and pathology from the 
foundation of the university in 1810 He had a 
very high reputation for learning and skill as 
a physician, and he was equally esteemed for 


Ins intellectual abilities and his noble and 
benciolent character His published works are 
numerous, chiefly on medical and phi biological 
subjects His MaLiohiotih, or the Ait of Pro- 
longing Life (1706), was translatedi into almost 
all the languages of Europe Among his most 
important works are Uehcr die VrsaGhen, 
Erkenntnis und Ecilart der Skrofelltnnkhett 
(1795^, Outer Rath an Mutter ithci die 
uichtigsten Punkte der physischen E}:;iehung 
der Kinder (1799), Enchiridion Medwum 
f 1S36> 

HHFELAHD, Gottlieb (1760-1817) A 
German political economist and lawwer, bom at 
Dantziir He studied at the unuersities of Leip- 
zig Gottingen, and Jena, where he giaduated 
and became professor extiaordinaiy of law m 
1788 and profe&soi oidinary in 1793 He held 
the professoi ship of law at Wiirzbuig in 1803, 
but soon afteiw'ard went to Landshut From 
1S08 to 1812 he was burgomastei of Dantzig, 
but in 1816 he returned to Landshut and in the 
following year went to Halle Hw publications 
contain exielknt exposition of the Kantian 
theories of lawmaking These include Vet such 
iiher den Gt'undsntt yatitr r edits (1785), Lehr- 
hiich des ynturrechts (1790) Lelu'buch der 
Gesrhichte und Encyclopadie allei in Deutsch- 
land geltendcn pasitiven Rechtc (1790) , Tnsti- 
iutionen des gesammfen positiien Recht (1798) , 
and his be‘=it-known w*ork on political economy, 
Keue Oriindlegung dci Stoat suirthschaftskiinst 
(2 \ols, 1807-13) 

HTJFE'CTTT, Ebxest William (lSGO-1907) 
An American lawyer and educator He was 
born m Kent, Conn , and graduated from Cornell 
College in 1884 and from Cornell Law School in 
1888 He practiced law’ m Minneapolis, Minn, 
m 1888-90, '?erved as professor of law at 
Indiana University in 1890-92 and at Korth- 
western University in 1892-93, and thereafter 
was dean of Cornell Law School Governor 
Hughes, of Xew’ York, at the beginning of his 
first term (1907), appointed Huffeut his legal 
adviser Supposedly as the result of a break- 
down due to overwork, Huffeut committed sui- 
cide He was considered by his associates a 
man of very great ability He published 
American Gases on Contract (1884, 3d ed , rev, 
1913), with E H Woodruff, Cases on the Law 
of Agency (1896, 2d ed , 1907), Elements of 
Business Laic (1905) 

HtTFEEB, hufffer, Hermann (1830-1905) 
A German historian and jurist, born at Mun- 
ster and educated at Bonn and Berlin He was 
appointed professor of juiisprudence at Bonn in 
1860 and in 1884 was made Privy Councilor 
From 1867 to 1870 he was a member of the 
Korth Geiman Reichstag Besides his main 
work, Diplomatische Terhandhmgen aiis der 
franzosischen Revolution (3 vols, 1808-79), the 
following may be mentioned Der Rastatter 
Gesandtenmoi d (1806) , Qiiellen zur Geselnchte 
des Zeitalters der franzosischen Revolution, part 
1 , dealing with the years 1799-1800 (1900-01) , 
Der Erieg des Jalcres 1799 und die ziceite Koah- 
tion (1904), and the biographical writings 
Aus dem Lehen Heinrich Heines (1878), Zu 
Goethes Gampagne in Franhreich (1883), An- 
nette von Droste-Eulshoff und ihre WerJi^e 
(1887-90), A L MencLen, der Grossvater des 
Fursten von Bismarck (1890), Alfred von 
Reumont (1904) 

HUG, hoiJg, JOHAOT Leo^thabd (1765-1846) 
A Roman Catholic scholar He was born at 
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Constance, June 1, 1763, studied at Freiburg, 
and in 1789 entered into prie'^t's orders In 
1791 he was appointed professor of Oriental 
languages and of the Old Testament at Fieibtirg 
and in 179^ of the New Testament also The 
most important fiuit of his biblical lesearches 
was his Introduction to the Sew Testament 
(1808, 4th ed, 1847, Eng, trails of 3d ed , 
London, 1827, Isew York, 1830) His gieat 
eminence as a biblical scholai led to his being 
called on to take pait in the arrangement 
of the newlj organized studies of several Ger- 
man unnersities, as at Breslau in 1811, at 
Bonn m 1816 at Tubingen in 1817, and again 
at Bonn 1818 and 1831 He died March 11, 

1846 Among his untranslated works are 
Erfindimg dei Buchstatenschrift flSOl), De 
Antiquitate Codicis Taticnncs Gominentaiio 
(1810) , Das hohe Lied (1813) , De Pentateiichi 
Versione lleTayuhina Comyncntatio (1818), 
Gutaehten uher das Lehen Jetu, Iritisch hear- 
heitet hon D Fr Btrauss (1835), and several 
on subjects of classical criticism, especially an 
interesting work on the ancient mythologies 
(1812) Consult A Maier, Gedachtnissy ede 
auf Hug (Freiburg, 1847), and Karl Werner, 
Geschtchte dei lathologischcn Thrologie tn 
Deutschland, pp 527-533 (Munich, 1867) 
HTJGEL, hu'gcl, Fbiedbich, B vbo:!^ von 
(1852- ) An Austrian-English writer on 

religion, son of Baron Karl von Hugel He 
w’as born in Florence and was privately educated 
there and in Brussels Deafness, resulting from 
typhus in 1871, possibly strengthened his^ nat- 
ural mclmation for the study of mysticism 
In England, where he settled in 1871, he was an 
intimate friend of W G Ward and of other 
liberal Catholic scholars His knowledge of the 
languages employed in theological scholarship 
was thorough and extensive , and it was acutely 
applied in Ins historical criticism of biblical 
documents and leligious experience He be- 
lieved in the methods of the higher critici&m, 
and he followed them with great freedom, 
notably in Ins examination of the orthodox view 
of the* Gospel of John, but his opinions did not 
separate him from his church After the death 
of Lord Acton (qv) Von Hugel became the 
foremost repiesentative of Catholic scholarship 
in Britain Besides a large number of articles 
on biblical criticism and the philosophy of 
religion m English and foreign reviews, he 
wrote The Papal Comnnssion and the Pentor 
teuch (1906), with Briggs, The Mgstioal Ele- 
ments of Religion as studied in Bt Catherine of 
Genoa and hey Friends (1908-09) , Eternal Life 
^(1912-13) 3 Gathohe Mysticism (1914) 
HtTGEL, Kabl Alexander AxsELTvr, Babqn 
TON (1796-1870) An Austrian soldier, trav- 
leler, and naturalist, bom at Regensburg He 
fought with the expedition against Naples in 
1821 and remained there until 1824 as an 
attache He visited Greece, Crete, and Cyprus, 
examined the ruins of Palmyra and Baalbek, 
made numerous journeys through Syria and 
Palestine, and arrived at Bombay in 1832 
Thereupon he traversed the greater part of the 
Deccan, ascended the Nil-Glierria Range, under- 
took thorough geogiaphical researches in Cey- 
lon, and in 1833 sailed from Madras to Aus- 
tralia (then New Holland) He returned to 
India (Calcutta) by way of the Philippines and 
penetrated through Bengal to the Tibetan fron- 
tier He finally arrived at Vienna early in 1837 
He contributed papers regarding hia expedition 


to Austrian scientific publications and to the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, and wiote also Kasohmir und das 
Reich der Sieh (4 vols , 1840-42) , Das Kahul- 
beeJeen (2 vols, 1850-52) , and Dct 8 title O^^ean 
und die spayiisohen Besitzungen im ostindiscJien 
Arckipel (1860) Othei scholai s— among them 
Endheher, Heckel, Fenzl, and Schott— also pre- 
pared the results of his scientific collections 
He obtained a European leputation as a horti- 
culturist and founded and became piesideiit of 
the Austrian Horticultural Society 

HUGER, u-je', Benjamin (1806-77) An 
American soldier, prominent on the Confederate 
side in the Ciiil War He was born in Charles- 
ton, S C, graduated at West Point in 1825, 
and served in topographical and ordnance duty 
until the Mexican Wai, in which he was chief 
of 01 finance in General Scott^s army For his 
services he was bievetted successively major, 
lieutenant colonel, and colonel From 1848 
until 1860 he commanded vanous aisenals 
Shortly after the outbreak of the Civil Wai he 
entered the Confederate service as a brigadier 
general and was soon pionioted to be a major 
general, in which capacity he commanded a divi- 
sion in the Seven Days’ Battles against McClel- 
lan, but was relieved from Ins command for his 
failure to inteicept the Federal ainiy after the 
battle of Malvern Hill He subsequently served 
in the ordnance department in the Tians-Mis- 
sissippi Distiict 

HUGER, Isaac ( 1742-97) An American sol- 
dier in the Revolution, born on Limerick Plan- 
tation, S C , of French-Huguenot ancestry He 
was educated in France, and on his return to 
Ameiica served in 1760 as a lieutenant of a 
volunteer militia company in a campaign 
against the Cherokees With his four brothers 
he entered enthusiastically into the Revolution- 
aiy movement He served first as colonel in the 
South Carolina militia organization and in 
January, 1779, was commissioned brigadier gen- 
eral in the Continental army He took part m 
all the campaigns in the South, wms especially 
relied upon by General Greene, to whom he was 
second in command, in his North Carolina cam- 
paign against Cornwallis in the early months 
of 1781, and was wounded at the battle of 
Guilford Court House 

HUGKGINS, Sib William (182^1910) An 
English astronomer, born in London He de- 
voted himself to the study of astronomy and in 
1856 built an observatory at his lesidenoe in 
Upper Tulse Hill, London, in which he mounted 
a telescope of 8-mch aperture and made careful 
drawings of Mars, Jupiter, and Satuin His 
attention was first engaged in observations on 
double stars, but afterw ard he took up spectrum 
analysis. His first discoveiy m this line was 
presented to the Royal Society in a paper on 
the '‘Lines of Some of the Fixed Stars” He 
found also that some of the nebulae gave a 
spectrum of a few bright lines only, which 
showed that the light had emanated from heated 
matter in the state of gas, and, further, that 
one of the principal constituents of the gaseous 
nebulae is hydrogen He concluded, therefore, 
that the nebulse are not simply clusters of stars 
too distant to be separately distinguished, but 
relics of the mass of glowing gas from which 
the solar system is supposed to have been 
formed by condensation ( See Nebula ) He 
also examined the spectra of comets and found 
that part of the light of these objects is different 
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from the solar light He also piored the e\- 
istence of caibon in comets Hudgins was the 
first to apply Dopplei's piineiple (q v ) to the 
measurement of stellai velocitiec tow aids the 
solar system or away fiom it See Astro- 
physics 

He albO made innovations along other lines 
He introduced spectioseopie photugiaphy into 
astronomy, which, however, was of limited use 
till about 1S75, when the invention of the 
gelatin dry plate enabled the astronomer by long 
exposure to accumulate sufficient amount of 
light to obtain good pictures of celestial objects, 
too faint to be seen even with the most powciful 
telescope Huggins also invented a spectroscopic 
method for studying the led prominences of the 
sun and pioved, thiough a laboratoiy experi- 
ment, the existence of calcium in the solar 
prominences and chromosphere In all hi^ 
various lesearches Huggins was ably as«5isted 
by his wife (nee Maigaret Lindsa-^), herself a 
scientist of distinction In recognition of his 
services to science a number of honors were 
bestowed upon Huggins by various scientific 
bodies He was president of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society from 1876 to 1S7S, of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science 
in 1891 He was president of the Royal Society 
from«1900 to 1005 and at different times re- 
ceived the Royal, the Copley, and the Rumford 
medals Besides a number of oiiginal papers 
he published, lointly with Lady Huggins, An 
Atlas of Reptesentatiie Stellar Spectta (Lon- 
don, 1800), which received the Actonian prize 
of the Rojal Institution 

HUGH, hu (’-947) King of Provence and 
Italy He was the son of Lothaii, Count of 
Arles, and after the death of Louis the Blind 
(923) became ruler of Provence In 926 he 
was crowned King of Italv at Pavia by the 
subjects of Rudolph, who w’eie in levolt His 
attempts to make himself Emperor involved 
him m constant war Lombardy was imaded 
by the Hungarians, and an Italian rival, Beren- 
gar, finally dio^e bim out of Italy 

HUGH, Saixt (e 1135-1200) Bishop of 
Lincoln He was born at Avalon, near Pont- 
cbarra, Burgundy, on the bolder of Savoy, about 
1135 His father was Lord of Avalon, but 
renounced the world when Hugh was eight years 
old and took his son wuth him into a monastery 
near Grenoble In 1160 Hugh became a Carthu- 
sian monk at the Grand Chartreuse and won 
such high repute that he was called in 1175 
by Henry II of England to put in order a 
monastery of the order at Witham, Somerset 
His great success led to his election as Bishop 
of Lincoln in 1186 His moral courage made 
him fearless in resisting unjust demands from 
King or peasant, and his charity, which was 
boundless, endeared him to the people So while 
he lived he was held in universal esteem, and 
when he died in London, Kov 16, 1200, he was 
not forgotten, and his tomb in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral became a place of pilgrimage He is rev- 
erenced in the Carthusian Order next to St 
Bruno His day is November 17 Consult his 
life, in Latin edited by Dimock (London, 1864), 
in English by Perry (ib, 1879), Thurston (ib, 
1898), Bramley, in connection with memorial 
sermons on the seven-hundredth anniversary of 
his death (Lincoln, 1901), and by Charles 
Marson (London, 1901) 

HUGH CAPET, hu ka'pet, Ei HUGUES 
CAPET, ug ka'pa^ (c 939-996) » King of France 


fiom 9S7 to 906 He was a son of Hugh the 
Great, Count of Pans, and Hedwig, a sister of 
Otho the Great of Germany Hugh Capet suc- 
ceeded his father as Count of Pans m OoG and 
became tliereb% the real lulei ot the country^ 
though the title of King still belonged tp the 
Carolingians When, m 987, Louis V, the last 
Carolingian King of Fiance, died without heirs, 
Chailes, Duke of Lonaine, claimed the tin one 
bj descent, but at a meeting of the noble's and 
pi elates of the realm at Senhs it was deeiaied 
that the crown w'as elective, and thereupon 
Hugh was chosen, and became the founder of 
the Capetian dynasty ( q v ) Charles of Lor- 
raine was easily defeated in the contest which 
ensued In 9SS he had his son Robert elected 
and crowned as his siiecessoi 

HUGHENBEN, hti'm-den (Eitchendon) A 
parish of Buckinghamshire, England, anionsi the 
Chiltem Hills, 2 miles north of High Wvcombe 
It IS noted for Huglnmden IManor, long the resi- 
dence of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field Earl and Lady Beaconsfield are buned 
in the palish chuicli, which contains a monu- 
ment erected by Queen Victoria to the states- 
man s memory Pop, 1901, 1728, 1911, 2134 

HUGHES, huz, Ball (1806-08) An Ameri- 
can scul])tor, resident for some yeais in New 
York, later in Boston He was boin in London, 
studied w ith Edward H Bailey, and won several 
prizes at the Royal Academy In 1829 he came 
to America and modeled a marble statue of 
Alexander Hamilton that was destroyed with 
the Merchants’ Exchange m the New* York fire 
of 1S35 He modeled also the high lelief of 
Bishop Hobart in Trinity Church, New York, 
and the bronze statue of Nathaniel Bowditeh 
in Mount Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, hlass 

HUGHES, Chaeles Evans (1862- ). 

An American lawyer, public official, and jurist 
He was bom at Glens Falls, N Y, April 11, 
1862, a son of the Rev David Charles Hughes, 
entered Madison (now Colgate) University at 
the age of 14 and lemamed there two yeais, 
giaduated from Browm University in 1881, 
taught school for a year, and, having gradu- 
ated with high honors from Columbia Law- 
School (1884), was admitted to the New York 
bar On Dec 5, 1888, Mr Hughes married 
Miss Antoinette Carter, and duiing the same 
year became a member of the law firm of Carter 
and Cravath, which he rejoined after tw*o years 
(1891-93) as professor of law in Cornell Uni- 
versity In 1905 he was attorney for the Arm- 
strong Committee appointed by the New York 
Legislature to investigate the financial admin- 
istration of the gieat life-insurance companies 
chartered by the State and having their head- 
quarters in New York City His skill in un- 
covering the methods of these companies aroused 
public opinion and resulted in radical reforms. 
Nominated mayor of the city of New York by 
the Republican party in 1905, he declined to he 
a candidate, because of lus unfinished task as 
counsel for the Armstrong Committee He was 
nominated for Governor of New York by the 
Republican party in 1006 and was elected, de- 
feating \y R Hearst bv about 60,000 votes In 
1908 he was the choice of a majority of the 
New York delegates to the Republican "National 
Convention foi the presidential nomination, in 
the same year he was leelected Governor of 
New York 

Governor Hughes’s administration was an un- 
ceasing fight for refox m, In hia first message to 
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the Legislatme he recommended (1) a public 
service commission law, (2) extension of the 
Corrupt Practices Act, (3) the Massachusetts 
ballot, (4) duect primaries, (5) laws foi the 
protection of women and children in factories, 
(6) pure election laws The Public Seivice 
Commission Law -was passed, and the suggestion 
for labor laws was carried out, but the re- 
mainder of the programme was defeated by a 
hostile Legislature The fir^t diawn fight be- 
tween Governor Hughes and the Legislature 
came over the Direct Primary Bill After a 
long struggle the measure was defeated The 
Governor cairied the matter before the people 
of the State m seveial public addresses and 
called an extraordinary session foi a recon- 
sideration of the hill, but it was again defeated 
Public opinion was aroused by the contest, how- 
ever, and the law was finally passed, together 
wnth the Shoit Ballot Act, under the adminis- 
tration of Governor Gljnn in 1013 In his an- 
nual message of 1008 feovemor Hughes recom 
mended that the statute relating to pool selling 
and bookmaking on race tracks be amended in 
accordance with the constitution of the State, 
so as to place these practices upon an equality 
with other foi ms of gambling After a hard 
contest this measure became a law, and the 
race tiacks were closed- On the whole the 
administration of Governoi Hughes was im- 
partial and progressive and won the approval 
of a majority of the people of the State He 
resigned, Oef 6, 1910, to become an associate 
justice of the United States Supreme Court by 
appointment of President Taft At this post 
he came to be known as an advocate of a less 
rigid interpretation of the Constitution than 
had been in favor among the older of his 
colleagues 

HUGHES, David Edwabd (1831-1900) An 
English-Amei ican in\entor He w^as born in 
London, but was early lirought by his parents to 
the United States, where he subsequently re- 
ceived his education at Bardstown College, 'Ken- 
tucky In 1850 he was made professor of music 
and later of natural philosophy at that college. 
In 1855 he took out a patent for his first impor- 
tant invention — ^the printing telegraph, which 
bears Ins name After his telegraph was 
adopted in the United States, he went to Europe 
(1867), where the instiument was successively 
adopted by Prance, Italy, England, Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria, Turkey, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Spam Among his other in- 
ventions and discoveries may be mentioned the 
microphone (1878) and the induction balance 
(1879) His publications comprise a number 
of pape rs on electricity and magnetism 

HUGHES, Edwin Holt (1866- ) An 

American Methodist Episcopal bishop and edu- 
cator, born at Moundsville, W Va He grad- 
uated from Ohio Wesleyan University in 1889 
and from the Boston School of Theology in 1892 
and was pastor at Kewton Centie and Malden, 
Mass, imtil 1903 In this year he was chosen 
president of De Pauw University — a post he held 
until 1908, when he was elected Bishop In 
1904 he was president of tlie State Teachers^ 
Association of Indiana He published LeU&ta 
on BmngeUsm (Hew York, 1906) , Thanks gi'O- 
%ng Sermons (ib, 1909) , The Teaching of Oiti- 
ssenship (ib, 1909) 

HUGHES, Hxran Peicb (1847-1902) A 
British Wesleyan minister He was born at 
Carmarthen, South Wales, and was educated 


at Univei sity College, London, and the theo- 
logical school in Richmond, Surrey After oc- 
cupying pulpits in Dover, Oxford, and London, 
he became supei intendent of the West London 
Mission and editoi of the Methodist Times 
(1885) His publications include Social Chris- 
tianity (ISSO) , The Atheist Shoemalei (1880), 
The Philanthyopy of Cod (1890) , Ethical Chi is- 
tianity (1892) Consult Bitgh Puce Hughes 
as ive Knew him (London, 1902) The Life of 
Hugh Ptice Hughes^ by his daughtei {3d ed. 
Hew York, 1904) , Walteis, Hugh Price Hughes, 
Pioneer and Hefoimer (London, 1907) 

HUGHES, John (1797-1864) An American 
prelate, first Archbishop of Hew Yoik, horn in 
Annaloghan, County Tyione, Ireland His 
parents weie poor and could gi've him little 
schooling, but he gave his spare tune to study 
In 1816 his father came to America, and he 
follow^ed in 1817 and worked as a day laborei 
in Maryland and Pennsyhania foi three years, 
until he gained admission to the Roman Catholic 
College of Mount St Maiy, Emmitshuig, Md 
There he earned distinction as a debater and 
also as a collector of funds for the rebuilding 
of the college after it was burned down He was 
01 darned a priest in 1826, and the same year 
the first of his controvei sial pamphlets was 
published, An Awsuc? to Kine Objections Made 
by an Anonymous Waiter against the Catholic 
Religion After being assistant at the church 
of St Augustine, Philadelphia, he went to Bed- 
ford, Pa, thence returned to Philadelphia 
(1827), to take charge of St Joseph's Chuich, 
afteiward took charge of St Maiy's, and was 
the founder of St John's Orphan Asylum 
(1829) From 1833 to 1835 he published m 
the Gatlioho Herald his replies to Dr Biecken- 
ridge, a Piesbjteiian critic of Catholicism In 
1838 he was appointed coadjutor of the Bishop 
of Hew Yoik, four years afterward became 
Bishop himself, and continued his conti oversies 
upon educational, political, and religious afr 
fairs, in which his oratorical powers exerted a 
potent influence One of Bishop Hughes's first 
undertakings was the establishment of a short- 
lived theological seminary at Lafargeville, Jef- 
ferson County, which was reopened at Fordham 
under the name of St John's College in 1841 
In 1850 he was made Archbishop, and m 1861 
was sent on a special embassy to gam the 
friendship of France for the Horth in the Civil 
War, extending his influence m the same cause 
both to Ireland and Italy He was a loyal 
American and a statesmanlike prelate Two 
volumes of his writings, edited by Lawrence 
Kehoe, were published in 1865 after his death 
Consult J R G Hassard, Life of John Hughes 
(Hew York, 1866) , H A Brann, John Hughes 
(lb, 1892), in the “Makers of America Series", 
Smith, History of the Catholic Church m Hew 
Yoik, vol 1 (lb, 1905), J M Farley, History 
ofStPaLick^s Cathedral (ib, 1908) 
HUGHES, Rupebt (1872— ) An Ameri- 

can writer He was horn at Lancaster, Mo , and 
graduated from Adelhert College (Western Re- 
serve University) in 1892 and fiom Yale Uni- 
versity (AM) m 1899, held assistant editor- 
ships on Godey’s Magazine, Current Literatmc, 
and the Grttetion^ and from 1901 to 1906 served 
on the stafiF of the Bncyclopwdia Britanmca in 
London and 111 Hew York He is author of 
various juveniles, American Composers (1900), 
Zal (1905), Excuse Me (1911), successfully 
dramatized. The Old Nest (1912) , The Amiable 
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of Ditl MernUng (19IJ) What Wtil 
People Bai]^ (1914), a faatiif" on New Ytnk life, 
and he also wrote a numhei of pU'Vb 

HUGHES, Sahuel (1853- ) A Cana- 

dian statesman and soldier lie was boin at 
Dailington, Ontario, and was educated at the 
Toronto Normal School, at loionto University, 
and at the Royal Militaiy School Foi seveial 
years he was a puhlic-bLhool teaehei In 1875- 
85 he w'as lecturei on the Engli'rsh language and 
literatme in the Toronto Collegiate Institute and 
in the lattei yeai took up newspaper work and 
until 1897 was editor and owner of the Lindsay 
TTarde? He earlv entered the volunteer militia 
and m 1897 became lieutenant colonel in com- 
mand of the Eorty-fifth Regiment In 1897-08 
he visited Australia and New^ Zealand in the 
inteiest of colonial assistance in Impel lal wars, 
and upon the outbreak of the South Afiican War 
(qv ) served theiein (1899-1900) m the intelli- 
gence and tian&portation departments, his name 
being seveial times mentioned in dispatches In 
1000 he was appointed as-sistant adjutant gen- 
eral of the South African field foices In 1902 
he was promoted colonel In 1801 he was 
an unsuccebsful Conseivative candidate for the 
House of Commons, but m the following yeai 
was successful On the defeat of the Lauiier 
admmistiation in 1911 he became Minister of 
Militia in the Borden cabinet In 1912 he 
instituted a Military Transport Boaid Upon 
the outbreak of the Emopean Wai, in 1914, he 
was foremost in oiganizing Canadian tioops for 
the assistance of Britain The first contingent 
of 33,000 was, in Septembei-Oetober of that 
year, assembled and sent on transports, con- 
voyed by British warships, to different English 
ports and another contmgent of 20,000 was 
sent m the early pait of 1915 Hughes was 
also active m the movement which resulted in 
a fuither increase of about 50,000 to the Cana- 
dian armed force, nearly all of the latter num- 
ber being retained for home defense (See Wae 
IN Europe ) He visited England in October, 
1914, and was made major geneiai 
HUGHES, Thomas (1822-96) An English 
author and politician, second son of John 
Hughes, of Donington Priory, Newburv, Berk- 
shire, born at Uffington, Berks- He was edu- 
cated at Rugbv under the celebrated Dr Arnold, 
graduated B A from Oriel College, Oxford, in 
1845, was called to the bar in 1848, and became 
a member of the chancery bar In 1857 he gave 
to the world Tom Bi own’s School Days — ^a pic- 
ture of public-school life, evidently written from 
the author's own personal experience, and re- 
cording the vivid and enduring impressions he 
brought with him from Rugby. It remains the 
best story of schoolboy life in the language. It 
was followed, in 1859, by The Scouring of the 
White Horsey in 1861, by Tom Brown at Oas- 
fordf m which the mental history of his hero is 
continued, -with sketches of college life and 
incidents, and in 1869, by Alfred the Great 
Hughes pursued meanwhile the study and prac- 
tice of the law, and was appointed queen’s 
counsel m 1869 He was active in founding the 
Workingmen’s College, Great Ormond Street, of 
which he was principal from 1872 to 1883 He 
gained the confidence and good will of the work- 
ing classes by endeavoring to promote a better 
understanding between masters and men and by 
teaching the latter the value of cooperation as a 
means of social elevation At the general elec- 
tion for Lambeth in 1865 he was placed at the 
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head of the poll, the woikingmeii liomg espe- 
cially enthusiastic in secuimg his leturn In 
1868" he was returned for Fiome, which he con- 
tinued to represent till 1874, and always took a 
pi eminent pait in debates relating to the com- 
binations of trade-unions and the amendment 
of the law of master and servant In 1880 he 
took a leading part in tlie socialistic settlement 
at Rugby, Teun Hughes also wTote Memoir of 
a BiOther (1873), Vacation Pamhles (1895), 
and SLweral other works 
HUGHES, William (1872- ) An Amer- 

ican legislator He was bom in Ireland, but 
coming eailv to the United States, was edu- 
cated in the public schools and engaged in 
business In 1898 he seived with the Second 
New Jersey Volunteeis m the Spanish- American 
War He was admitted to the bar in 1900 and 
thereafter engaged in, practice at Paterson, 
N J He was a Democratic member of the 
Fift\ -eighth (1903-05) and the Sixtieth, Sixty- 
first, and Sixty-second congresses (1907-13), 
and was elected to the United States Senate 
from New Jersey for the term 1913-19 
HUGH OF iilHCOLN, lin'kon, Saint A 
boy who IS the hero of a mediaeval legend The 
stoiy is told variously in the cliionicles and bal- 
lads According to one version, 24 boys were 
playing ball St Hugh of Lincoln, w’ho kicked 
the ball through the window of a Jew’, was en- 
ticed into the castle by the Jew's daughter, mm- 
dered, and thiown into a wrell, from which he 
addressed his mother miraculously and thus dis- 
closed the crime The story, based upon the 
belief that the Jews murdeied Christian chil- 
dren, is found throughout the popular literature 
of mediaeval Europe It received the highest 
artistic treatment in Chaucer’s Prioress’s Tale 
Consult Child, English and Scottish Popular 
BalladSy part v (Boston, 1888) 

HUGH OP LUSIGNAN, liji'zfe'nyaN' The 
name of several counts of La Marche, of whom 
the best known is Hugh X, born before 1190, 
Count after the death of Hugh IX, w’ho died at 
Damietta in 1219 King John of liTngland had 
robbed his father of his fiancee, Isabella of 
Angoul§rae After John's death Hugh X mar- 
ried Isabella, who was the mother of Henry III 
and styled herself Countess-Queen During the 
minority of Louis IX he was one of the leading 
nobles who revolted against the Regent, Blanche 
of Castile, but was compelled to submit In 
1241 he insulted his overlord, the brother of 
St Louis The latter subdued him, but par- 
doned him He took the cross in 1245, hut it 
IS not known whether he went on the crusade. 
The date of his death is uncertain, hut his will 
was dated Aug 1-8, 1248 Consult BihUotMque 
de VEcole des Ghartes^ vol xvii (Pans, 1856) 
HUGH THE GREAT (^-956). Count of 
Pans (called also The White) On the death 
in 923 of his father, Robert I, wbo had been 
elected King of France in opposition to Charles 
the Simple, he could have taken the title of 
King, but matead permitted it to go to his 
brother-in-law, Rudolph of Burgundy He took 
the same course after the death, m 936, of 
Rudolph, who was succeeded by Louis d’Outre 
Mer, a young son of Chailes the Simple Mean- 
while Hugh had assumed large estates, and, as 
Louis proved anything hut a docile King, Hugh 
was for(?ed to seek the assistance of his brother- 
in-law, Otlio the Great of Germany, in the war 
that ensued The Kang was captured and re- 
leased after giving up to his conqueror the eity 
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of Laon Louis immediately renewed the 
struggle, and this time was victorious Peace 
was proclaimed m £150 Pour jears afterward 
Hugh again had the opportunity to make him- 
self King, on Louis’s death (U'54), but he 
favored the election of Lothair and in reward 
for his services was invested with the duchy of 
Aquitaine It was his son, Hugh Capet, who 
ascended the throne 30 years later Consult 
Lavisse, Histone de Fiance, vol ii, part i 
(Pans, 1903} 

HUaH THE G-HEAT (lOoT-llOl) Count 
of Veimandoia, the second son of Heniy I of 
Prance He joined the First Crusade (1096) 
and continued wuth the aimy until after the 
capture of Antioch, m 1098 He was then sent 
by the leaders on an embassy to the Emperor 
at Constantinople. Fiom there lie returned to 
Europe Later he joined the Crusade of 1101 
and died near Tarsus * There seems to have 
been no reason for his being called ‘ The Great,’^ 
except that the Latin chroniclers so translated 
the French word Maincs, meaning ‘the younger * 
Consult Hagenmejer, Inonymi Gesta Fran^ 
coi um ( Heidelberg, 1800 1 

HHGLI, oi HOOGLY, hoogTi The western- 
most and pimcipal deltaic channel of the 
Ganges, Biitish India, formed by the junction 
of the Bliagirathi, the Jalangi, and the Chiirni 
— ^known as the Nadiya rivers It is 125 miles 
long, the estuary, as far as Saugor Roads, 
measuring 35 miles more It is the most avail- 
able for naviiration of all the channels hj which 
the Ganges reaches the sea and is commercially 
the moat important In the diy season the tide 
is felt as high as Ghandernagar, 17 miles above 
Calcutta During the southwest monsoon the 
Hugh IS subject to a bore 7 feet high, often 
ascending at the rate of 22 miles an hour 
Ships drawing 26 feet of water can ascend to 
the port of Calcutta The entrance of the 
river is much encumbered wuth shoals, and 
dredgers are constantly employed in maintain- 
ing a clear channel The river above Calcutta 
is not regulated and is no longer navigable 
because of silting 

HITGLX, or HOOGLY. A city and river port 
of Bengal, British' India, capital of a district 
of the same name, on the light or west bank of 
the river Hugh, 24 miles noith of Calcutta 
(Map India, P 4) The city was foimded by 
the Portuguese in 1537 Chinsura (qv), 
which now forms a part of it, was founded by 
the Dutch Its educational institutions include 
Hugh College, a Mohammedan college, and sev- 
eral high schools It is also tlie seat of 
an extensive military cantonment Its chief 
products are jute bagging, bags, and oil, but 
both population and trade have declined rapidly 
Pop , 1901, 29,383 

HUGO, hu'go A city and the county seat of 
Choctaw Co , Okla , 126 miles northeast of 
Dallas, Tex , on the St Louis and San Francisco 
Raolroad and on the Kiamichi River (Map Ok- 
lahoma, F 4) It has railroad repair shops, cot- 
ton gms and compresses, cottonseed-oil, saw, 
and planing* mills, a handle factory, and creo- 
sote works Hugo was founded in October, 1901, 
and is governed by a mayor and eight aldermen 
The water works are owned by the city Pop , 
1900, 2676, 1910, 4682. 

HUGO, hM'gO, Gustav vox (1764-1844) A 
German jurist, born at Lorraeh, Baden, and 
educated m law at Gottingen. After acting as 
tutor to the Prince of Anhalt-Dessau (1786), 
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he became professor of law at Gottingen ( 1788 ) 
In 1819 he wns made Privy Councilor He made 
impoitant investigations of the sources of 
Roman law He wns, together with Savigny and 
Haubold, one of the foundeis of the historical 
method in jurisprudence He edited Ulpiwm 
Ftagmenta (1788) , translated Gibbon’s chapter 
on Roman law as Uehetsicht des romischen 
HeeJits ( 1789 ) , Paidi Henientice Heceptce ( 1796 ) , 
and Jus Ciiile J.ntc-Justimamim (1815) But 
Ills most important labor was his own hook, 
hchrhuch elites etithstiscJicn Ktttsus (7 vols, 
1792-1821), and his Civihsttsches Magazin 
(1790-1837), with its supplement, Beitmge mr 
cti ihsttschen Biichetlenntnis der let-sten merzig 
Jahre ( 1828-45 ) Consult Evsscnhardt, Zur 
Eunnei ung an Gustav Hugo (Berlin, 1845) 
HUGO, hu'go, Fr pron u''gc5', Victoe hlAEZE 
(1802-85) The greatest French poet of his 
century, a distinguished dramatist, novelist, 
essayist, and politician His first volume ap- 
peared in 1822 For nearly two-thirds of the 
century he was a leader in French literature, 
for the greater part of that time preeminently 
the leader He represents the supreme reach of 
an individualistic and Romantic movement. 
Besangon, his birthplace, had once been a Span- 
ish city — a significant fact, for his work often 
shows Spanish influence His father was a 
distinguished oIBcer of the Republic and Em- 
pire, his mother the daiiglitei of a sea captain 
of Nantes, of Royalist and Catholic sympathies 
With her the child lived in Pans till 1811, 
when General Hugo summoned his family to 
join him in Madrid, whence he was eonstiamed 
to send them back in 1812, as King Joseph’s 
cause was growing desperate The impressions 
of this year left deep marks on many of Victor’s 
works, notably Bug Jaigal^ Hernam, Ruy Bias, 
and Toiquemada Afterward, until the fall of 
the Empire, he was once more with his mother 
in Pans m the abandoned convent of Les 
Feuillantines, winch appears prominently in 
Lrs vu^craNes Set at technological studies by 
his father, he aspired at 14 ‘‘to be Chateau- 
briand or nothing,” wrote a Miltonic Deluge, 
and planned diamas, epics, and operas At 15 
he competed for an academic prize, wmning 
honoiahle mention and some minor literary 
patronage Two years later (1819) he won 
three prizes at the poetic competition (Jeua> 
floiaux) of Toulouse In the same year he 
founded a foitmghtly literary journal, he Gon~ 
sertateur Letter aire, the failure of which, with 
the withdrawal of his allowance from his father, 
reduced him to a poverty that gave materials 
for the Maims episodes in Les miserahles It 
was in the Oonservateur that he wrote the fiist 
draft of the novel Bug Jar gal, a story of Haiti, 
of great promise and weird power Bug Jargal 
appeared in its final form in 1826 It was 
enlarged especially by the introduction of the 
dwarf Habibrah, whose dramatic death is imi-» 
tated later m that of Claude Frollo, in Hotre- 
Dame Hia brother, Abel, generously helped 
him to print Odes et poesies diverses (1822), 
which paid him 700 francs and caused King 
Louis XVIII to grant him a pension of 1600 
francs, increased later to 3000 On the strength 
of this he married (October, 1822) and there- 
after enjoyed a happy domestic life These 
verses, in their brilliant rhetoric and richness 
of rhythmic melody, had been approached in 
that generation only by Lamartine’s MSd^ta- 
t%ons They show an ardent royalism, a per- 
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functoTj- and sonorous rcligiositv, and an in- 
tense political passion, on \\hicli Xapoleun was 
already lieginning to exeicise a fascination that 
declared itself openly in the supeib Ode oji the 
Tendome Column (1827) 

The next few yeais weie occupied with an 
exti a\ agantly Romantic novel, Han d'Hlande 
(1823), and with liteiaiy journalism From 
July, 1823, to June, 1824, appeared La Muse 
Fianiai^e, the organ of the First Cenacle {qv ) 
In 1826 appeared Kouielle^t odes et hallades, 
whose preface was a soit of literary manitesto 
of romanticism and of the Fust Cenacle 
Versideation and rhythm heie begin to show 
an aggressive indn iduality, and several poems 
indicate that sympathetic study of the mediae- 
val mind which is associated with Fiench ro- 
manticism Hugo was recognized as the Roman- 
tic leader and asserted and confirmed that 
position hy Cromiiell (1827) As early as 
1826 the Odeon Theatre had offered hospitality 
to an English company, in which were Charles 
Kemble and Miss Smithson This company 
plavcd Othello, Hoyneo and Juliet, and Hamlet, 
all of winch \vere enthusiastically greeted by 
the new Fiench soliool. Indeed, Kemble and 
his companions did not leave the Odeon till 
July, 1828 Ciomiiell begins with an elaborate 
pieface full of dramatuigic observations, more 
opportune than new, but they now became the 
rallying point of a school who thought '‘the 
drama the only complete poetry of our time, the 
only poetry with a national character” This 
school demanded for the drama an unconven- 
tional vocabulary and a mingling of tragic and 
comic, to show more fully the ironv of destiny, 
thus unconsciously following Diderot (qv), 
w^hile attempting' to follow nature In all 
Hugo’s dramas the lyric element tends to delay 
the dramatic effect Heinam and Huy Bias 
alone are still played in France 

Gromvell was followed hy a drama taken 
from Scott’s Kemhioith — Smy Eohsart (1820), 
a failure — and Marion Deloimc, which the cen- 
sorship forbade the stage till 1831 In January, 
1829, appeared a volume in prose, Le dernier 
jOur d’tin condamne, which recounts the mental 
agony of a man on the eve of his execution and 
IS a plea for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment In the same 'vear Hugo published hes 
orientales, a collection of poems containing 
some of the most striking pieces of metrical 
art in the woild They were followed hy the 
long-contested triumph" of Hernani and of 
romanticism on the French stage (1830), after 
Hugo had vainly tried to bring about the per- 
formance of Mamon Delorme For nearly 100 
days, from February 26 to June 5, the battle 
raged nightly at the Theitre Franeais, but no 
further oiganized effoit was made to resist the 
retrograde evolution of the Komantic drama till 
it collapsed wuth Hugo’s Les Burgiaies m 1843 
Tlie situation in Hernani is strained and dra- 
matically unreal, the sentiment is mawkish, the 
oiatory grandiloquent, but a throbbing life and 
intensely expressed emotion maintain the in- 
terest, though this IS a lyric rather than a 
dramatic one. The same qualities and the 
same defects, with more strained antithesis of 
grotesque and sublime, tragic and comic, foul 
and fair, eharaetenae Marion Delorme (1831) 
They characterize also Le roi s^amuse (1832) , 
the prose dramas, Luerkee Borgia (1833), Mane 
Tudor (1833), Angelo, tyran de Padoue (1835) 
They reach their height m Buy Bias (1838) and 


become most cnn'^picuous in Les But graves 
(1843) Hugos coni'Lptions were too grandiose 
to be reconcilable with the limitations of the 
drama He ga\e up the ^ffort and tinned to 
politics But these 16 mamlv diamatic jears 
had produced wwk of gieat value in other fields 
— the novel Xotre-Dame de Pans (1831) with 
its Gothic mten&itv of pathos and its marvelous 
rcpiodiiction of the Paris of Louis XI the 
quixotic but eloquent Claude Queiix (1834), a 
plea against capital punishment, the FeuiUcs 
dautomne (1831), Chants dii aCpuscide 
(1835), Fou? inietieures (1837), Les layons et 
les omhtes (1840) — four collections of poems 
that sliow^ growing democratic sympathies and 
satiric power, a deepening communion with 
nature, and a generous warmth of universal 
sympathy, a little sliallow in its breadth, that 
was to give the keynote to his puhtieal actnity 
of the next decade 

The 10 years from 1843 to 1853 from Les 
Burgrates to Les chdtiments, count no literarv 
work of import, but tliei mark a vital change 
in the mind of Hugo that affects all the w^oik 
to follow Till 1S43 cliama had taken the first 
place From 1853 fiction becomes moie prom- 
inent, poetiy intermittent, with occasional polit- 
ical writings Hueo sees that his power is 
essentially lyric and gives this a dominant place 
even in prose fiction Throuirh all there is a 
new earnestness, born in part of the death of 
lus daughter, Leopoldine, and her young hus- 
band (1843), m part of a vague vet intense 
enthusiasm for the Socialistic ideas of Fourier 
and Proudhon which drew’ him into a political 
wdiirlpool and niad<^ him a re\ olutionary member 
of the Constituent Assembly of 1848 As a 
practical politician, then and alwajs, Hugo was 
a failure He favored the ambition of Louis 
Napoleon till Louis ceased to favor his own 
advancement, he was an advocate of several 
hopelessly unpractical schemes, and an uncon- 
scious convert to the caressing flattery of Emile 
de Girardm Napoleon’s coup detat of 1851 
saved Hugo from himself It made a martjr 
and hero out of a visionary who w'as distrusted 
as a turncoat In his eloquent Histoire dhin 
Clime (finished in 1852 and published in 1877), 
he shows unconsciously how his efforts to 
organize resistance to the usurper were dis- 
trusted by Ins fellow^ Republicans He fled to 
Brussels, whence he was urgently requested to 
move on to England, and resided first m Jersey, 
then in Guernsey, as neai France as possible 
consistently scorning every offer of amnestv till 
the collapse of the Second Empire brought him 
back to share the darkest davs of the Terrible 
Year (1870-71) 

These years of exile steeled his mind, and his 
genius was fired by what seemed his countiy’s 
shame In 1852 appeared the fierce and scur- 
rilous NapoUon le Petit, a foretaste of Les 
chdtiments (1853) in which the satiric unites 
with the lyric genius to produce a classic that 
will survive for generations the Empire that 
fired Hugo to a white heat To calmer hours w’e 
owe Les contemplations (1866), a collection of 
lyrics closing in a noble strain, and the first 
of four volumes of La Ugende des stecles ( 1859, 
1877, 1883), the high-water mark of his achieve- 
ment in Ivrical epic In 1862 the long-heralded 
Les mtsSralles appeared on the same day in 10 
languages — an event till then unparalleled in 
the annals of letters The 10 volumes of this 
vast romance reveal Hugo no longer, as in 
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Not^C'Dame, an evokei of the past, but ^Mth 
eyes on the present and heart in the futuie It 
lacks eontmuity and propoition It is a chaos 
of eloquent special pleading, political lemims- 
cences, Socialistic prophecies, bad psychology, 
grotesque situations, false pathos, and descrip- 
tions wonderfully vivid and absorbing In the 
hurly-burly of this lyric-epic novel we find most 
of the virtues and all the intellectual vices of 
Hugo Its value lies, not in its thought, but in 
its emotion, its lyric cry, and its epic powei 
of description On the development of fiction 
it had no influence, for it belonged to a type 
already outworn The same may be said of 
Les tratailleins de la met (1866), in 'which 
the descriptions ai e superb and the subject 
petty VEoifime qm tit (1869), an historical 
phantasmagoria of the English court of Queen 
Anne and an unmitigated failuie, closes the fic- 
tion of the exile Meanwhile Hugo’s poetic 
muse had had her Indian summer in Chansons 
des tues et des hois (1865) But as the Empire 
tottered to its fall, his inauspicious interest in 
politics became once more dominant He wrote 
much for Le Rappel^ a ladieal journal, founded 
by his sons and son-in-law, but revealed once 
more, in 1870, the hopelessly unpractical nature 
of his political ideas, alike as a prophet of 
the people and as a member of the oSTational 
Assembly at Bordeaux m 1871 He resigned 
his seat" in March and went to Brussels, where 
he barely escaped being mobbed, owing to his 
defense of the Pans Commune He was expelled 
from Belgium and soon after returned to Pans 
Heie he failed signally in the elections of 1872, 
though he was elected life senator in 1876 But 
if he might not be a tribune, he was already 
the poet laureate of the Thud Kepublic Of 
Les cMtiments 100,000 copies were sold within 
a year, several plays, notably Ruy Bias, were 
revived wnth success, and he rose to the new 
occasion in L' Annie terrible (1872), a noble 
volume of patriotic ireise that made a French 
critic exclaim, with just pride, that Germany 
had no such poet to sing her victory as France 
to glorify even her disaster 

Hugo was now past 70, but it is too early 
to speak of his decline. He could pose as old, 
indeed, m the poems of L’Art d^itre grandpire 
(1877), but Quatre-vingt-treize (1874) is the 
most vinle of his novels, with more intensity 
of action and a truer tragic catastrophe than 
2^ot7 e-Bame or Les miserahles, though by no 
means without their faults and its own The 
second part of La ligende des siedles, if inferior 
to the first, is still grand, there are passages 
of pnmary quality in Les quatre vents de Ves- 
pnt (1881), La pitti suprSme, and even in the 
PJiHosopJitc Poems [Le pape. Religions et te- 
hgion, L’Ane, 1878-80) , the drama Torquemada 
(1882) IS vigorous at least by starts, and m 
the posthumous volumes {Le thidtre en liberti^ 
La fin de Satan, Toute la lyre) one comes con- 
stantly on verses that bear his unmistakable 
mint stamp. 

He died m Paris, May 22, 1886 His great 
age, reaching out into a new geneiation from 
an epoch that had passed away and was indeed 
more foreign to that day than to our own, 
could not but impress popular imagination, the 
more so as his talent, his manner, and his 
personal physique had something of the monu- 
mental and grandiose Thus his death stirred 
an unparalleled wave of popular feeling His 
body lay in state beneath the Arc de Tnomphe 


His funeial became a pageant that royalty 
might emy and could not equal The relics of 
St Genevieve, the pation saint of Pans, were 
removed fiom the Pantheon that it might re- 
ceive the popular hero 

Despite his own belief, Victoi Hugo had no 
new or deep theoiies of life He was the confi- 
dant of his centuiy, "'the sonorous echo in the 
middle of things ” " Personally he w'as vain and 
rather ignorant, if we compaie his knowledge 
with his pretensions But he is Olympian in his 
defects— Zeus, Apollo, and Hephsestus turned 
into one His convictions are not important 
He thinks to pioclaim an oracle and leiteiates 
a commonplace But he xs peihaps the gieatest 
compeller and gatherei of words, the greatest 
master of language, that we Icnow , a great 
writer rather than a great authoi and therefore 
the more sure of an enduimg democratic fame 
He has formed the rhetoiical and poetic taste 
of three generations of French youth All 
schools of French verse that have aiiaen in the 
last half century have united to call him their 
fathei 
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HUGO OF FliAVIGHY, fla'yg'nyg' (1064r- 
c 1140) A Franco-Geiman monk and scholar, 
bom in Verdun He was educated in the monas- 
tery of St Vannes, becoming a Benedictine 
monk, and afterward went to Dijon, where about 
1090 he began his Chronicle In 1095 he went 
to England and a year later became abbot of 
Flavigny. He was obliged to leave his abbey 
m 1099 and, though reinstated in 1100, was 
again forced to leave it by the hostilify of 
Horgaud, Bishop of Autun, and retired to 
Verdun His Ohromole is of value for its ac- 
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count of the last jears of the eleventh century 
and extends from the biith of Christ to 1102 
The original manuscript was in the possession 
of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, the anti- 
quarv , and was one of the great IVIeernian 
collection before he bought it It was published 
by P Labbe in BihliotJieca Mayiuscriptoy uni 
Nota and in the Moniimenta Gejmanice His- 
tot tea 

HUGO OE SA3NT-VIGTOE (1090^1141) 

A French monk, mystic, and theologian, born 
in Saxony or Flanders He was educated in the 
monastery of Hamerleve in Saxony and became 
monk in the abbey of Saint-Yietor, near Pans 
Until the middle of the thirteenth eenturj" his 
works were very popular In his treatment of 
most of the general questions of theology he 
kept to the beaten path, but his views on psy- 
chological questions were original There has 
been much discussion as to the authenticity of 
certain wixtings attributed to him In Les 
CBUvres de Hugues de Saint-Ticto} (1S86) M 
Haureau gives a list of those about wdiich there 
seems little doubt and disiegards manv there- 
tofore considered his Hugo^s most famous book 
IS De Sacramentis Cluistianw Ftdci An excel- 
lent edition of his works was published at 
Venice in 1588 

HUGO VAN DEE GOES, Hu'gd vdn der 
Gods ( ’-1482) An eminent painter of the eaiiy 
Netherlands school He was probably of Dutch 
origin, born at Goes (Zeeland), whence Ins 
name Very little is known of any but the last 
few vears of his life The assumption that he 
was a pupil of Jan van Eyck is impossible for 
chronological reasons, and, although he was in- 
fluenced by that master^s work, his art more 
nearly resembles that of Dirk Bouts, for he 
probably received his earliest training in Hol- 
land He practiced chiefly at Ghent, where his 
name is first inscribed m the painters’ guild 
in 1467 During the following year he took 
part in the decorations for the festivities which 
marked the marriage of Charles the Bold to 
Margaret of York at Bruges In 1468-69 his 
name is twice mentioned as a decorator in the 
services of the city of Ghent, where he was d^n 
of the painters’ guild from Christmas, 1473, 
to 1475 Soon afterward he retired to the 

riory of Boedendal, near Brussels, of which 

IS brother Nicolas was also an inmate, and 
where he died in 1482, The most celebiated 
of his works at Ghent was a decoration painted 
in oil on the wall of a patrician’s house, repre- 
senting the story of Abigail It survives in 
several copies, the best being m the Novak Gal- 
lery, Prague According to the legend the fair 
Abigail of the painting was his fiancee, while 
David was the painter himself, and it was the 
loss of this lady which led him to enter the 
convent A fellow novice has recorded in the 
cloister chronicle the story of Brother Hugo’s 
last years Many illustrious visitors, including 
the Archduke Maximilian, came to the convent 
to see hiB pictures or to be portrayed by him, 
and Hugo was permitted to frequent the guest 
chamber and join in their feasts, at which^ he 
indulged too freely in wine He was subject 
to frequent attacks of melancholy, particularly 
regarding his painting While returning from 
a pilgrimage to Cologne made some time after 
taking the vow, he was stricken with a mental 
malady which caused him to imagine himself 
a son of perdition* He did not recover his 
reason until shortly before his death, in 1482» 
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By far the nio'^t important of his surviving 
works IS the Purtinarx alhirpiece, painted about 
1476 for Tommaso Pi at man, agent for the 
Medici at Bruges Ihe central panel represents 
the Madonna adoring the Chri'-t Child, attended 
by wonderfully realistic shepherds and delight- 
ful angels the left wing, Tommaso and his 
two sons under the protection of their patron 
saints, Aiithonj and Matthew' the right wung, 
his wife and daughter with f^aints Margaret and 
Mary Magdalen For 400 years the altarpiece 
hung in the hospital of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
Florence, until it was purchased in 189S foi 
000,000 francs by the Italian government and 
placed in tlie Ufiizi Gallery It exercised a 
strong influence upon Italian painting of the 
later fifteenth century, paiticularly upon Ghir- 
landaio and Lorenzo de’ Credi Among the few 
other painting"!) winch can with certainty be as- 
cribed to Van del Goi^s is a small triptych the 
panels of which, now^ separated, are in the Impe- 
rial Gallery, Vienna One of these lepresents 
the “Fall of Man,” in which the nude is treated 
with greater freedom than had previously been 
done, the otheis are the * Bewailing of Christ” 
and Genevieve” The “Death of the Vir- 
gin,” in the Town Hall of Bruges, probably be- 
longs to his later period Hugo van der Goes 
was the most important painter of the genera- 
tion following the Van Eycks His works are 
cliaraeterized by ambitious design and by an 
attractiv'e realism, less monumental but more 
intimate than that of the Van Eycks His treat- 
ment of light and shade, as seen in the Portinan 
altarpiece, foreshadows that of the great Dutch 
masteis of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and his landscapes are particularly good 
Consult Wanters, Hugues tan der Goes (Brus- 
sels, 1872) , Veil, Die altmederlandische Malerei 
(Leipzig, 1906) , Fierens-Gevaeit, Les primttifs 
flamands, vol 11 (Brussels, 1909) 

HUGUENOTS, hil'g^-n5ts, Ff, pron ug'nd' 
(derivation unknown, possibly corrupted through 
Ignots, Iguenots, from Ger Eidgenossen, confed- 
erates, according to others, a diminutive of 
HugOi Hugues, Hugh, a patron saint of Tours) 
The name borne by the Protestants of France 
from about the year 1560 till their extinction 
as a political party in the seventeenth century; 
in a more general sense, the adherents of the 
Deformed religion before the French Devolution 
Lutheran Protestantism invaded France prob- 
ably between 1620 and 1523, and its principles 
were warmly embraced by large numbers of the 
learned classes and the nobility The followers 
of the new religion enjoyed the special protec- 
tion of Margaret of AngoulSme, Queen of Na- 
varre and Bister of Francis I The work of 
John Calvin (q.v ), himself a Frenchman, gave 
energy and cohesion to French Protestantism; 
but its strength always remained in the nobility 
and the middle classes, and it never appealed to 
the masses of the people, as in northern 
Germany- 

Towards the end of his reign Francis I op- 
posed the Huguenots with great seventy and 
caused many to be burned During the reign 
of Henry II the persecution assumed a still 
seveier character, the Ohambre Ardente (qv ) 
being instituted in 1536 for the trial of heretics 
Nevertheless the Protestants increased in num- 
bers and strengthened their organization, al- 
though this year marks the beginning of their 
emigrations John Calvin was the most famous 
emigi€ The first national synod on May 23, 
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1669, adopted a Cahinistu* of SO articles 
winch became ^ the constitution of French 
Pi otestant ism "Fifteen ehmcheis ^^ele repre- 
sented at that sjnod Two \eais latex there 
were over 2000 The influence of the Guise 
family, who began to come into power in the 
reign of Francis I, now showed itself in bitter 
warfare upon the Huguenot®^, whose cause w’as 
supported by the powerful Bourbon family, the 
great rivals* of the Guises In 1560 the extrem- 
ists among the Huguenots, headed by La 
Renaudie, a nobleman of Perigord, conceived the 
plan of seizing the person of the young King, 
Francis II, and placing him under the guardian- 
ship of the Bourbon princes The plot, howevei, 
known as the Conspiracy of Amhoise, was be- 
trayed the King was made secure m the castle 
of Amboise, and the Duke of Guise was ap- 
pointed Governor-General The Edict of Romo- 
rantin, in May, 1660, took the prosecution of 
heretics out of the hands of the parlements and 
put it into those of the bishops By the As- 
sembly of Notables in August it was resolved 
that the whole matter of religion should rest 
until the next assembly of the States-General 
Francis II died on Dee 5, 1560, and Charles IX, 
a boy of 10, ascended the throne The Queen 
mother, Catharine de^ Medici ( q v ) , being deter- 
mined to take the powei into hei own hands, 
was compelled to seek Huguenot support against 
the Guises For the complete termination of 
strife the court caused a religious conference 
to be held at Poissy in September, 1561, between 
the lepresentatnes" of the two religious parties 
The chief disputants were the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine on the one side and Theodore Bern (qv ) 
on the other The efiect of the discussion was 
merely to widen the breach between the Cath- 
olics and the adherents of the new confession, 
but it seived to unite and embolden the Hugue- 
nots, with whom the machinations of the Guises 
foieed Catharine into closer alliance On Jan 
17, 1662, appeared an edict giving noblemen 
the right of the free exercise of then religion 
on their own estates* This was followed by the 
recourse to arms on the part of the Guise 
faction. 

Violence and lepnsals were perpetrated on 
both sides On March 1, 1662, a company of 
Protestants, meeting in a barn at Vassy for re- 
ligious exercises, was attacked, and many of 
them were massacred by the followers of the 
Duke of Guise Condd raised the Protestant 
standard at Orleans, protesting allegiance to 
the Cl own, but demanding freedom of con- 
science The Guises seized the person of the 
King and proclaimed the Huguenots rebels 
This W'as the beginning of the First Civil War. 
The Huguenots were at fiist successful, overran 
the southwestern pait of the country, and were 
joined by 4000 soldiers from Geiunany At 

Preux, however, Dee 19, 1662, the Protestants 
were defeated The Duke of Guise was assas- 
sinated before Orleans, Feb 18, 1563, and on 
March 19 the Queen mother concluded the 
Peace of Amboise, which granted a large measure 
of religious freedom to the nobles, hut set aside 
one town only in every bailiwick as a place of 
worship for the Huguenots The terms of the 
treaty were disadvantageous when compared 
with the provisions of the Edict of January, 
1662, and were accepted by Cond4 against the 
vehement remonstrances of Coligny (qv.) 
Catharine hated the new faith, and with the 
help of the Holy League (see the fifth Holy 


League) foimed a close alliance with the 
Rpaniaids foi the extirpation of heresy, re- 
tienclied the piivileges of the Protestants, and 
made attempts upon the libeitv and life of 
Conde and of Admiral Coligny These leadeis 
then determined to take possession of the King’s 
pel son in September, 1567 The court took 
refuge in Pans, which Conde invested, on 
Nov 10, 1567, a battle was fought at Saint- 
Denis between Conde and a much supeiior force 
under the Constable Montmorency (qv), and 
soon after Conde fell back into Lorraine, where 
he effected a junction with an auxiliary force 
of 10,000 men from Germany and again 
thieatened Paris, upon which Catharine detei- 
mined to conclude peace, and the Second Civil 
War was teiraiiiated bv the Tieaty of Long- 
•jumeau on Maieli 23, 1568, which confirmed the 
teims of the Treaty of Amboise. Catharine, 
how'ever, had consented to the tieaty only to 
gain time and had no intention of acting up to 
its terms Plots were formed against the lives 
of Conde and Coligny, who fled to La Rochelle, 
where thev were joined by Jeanne d’Albret, 
Queen of Navarre, and her Toung son Henry 
With reenforeements from Germany and Eng- 
land the Huguenots began tlie Thud Civil War, 
but at Jainac, March 13, 1569, they were de- 
feated by the royal troops under the nominal 
command of the Duke of Anjou, afterward 
Henry III, and Conde was slam after lie had 
rendered himself prisoner Jeanne d’Albret en- 
deavored to lecoup these reverses m an as- 
sembly at Cognac and set up her son, then hut 
15 years of age, as the head of the Protestant 
cause Coligny became their military leader 
and, having received a furthei accession of 
troops from Germany, laid siege to Poitiers, 
but was again defeated by the Duke of Anjou 
at Moneontour, Octohei 3 French reenforce- 
inents from England, Switzerland, and Germany 
enabled Coligny to take N!mes in 1569 and to 
relieve La Rochelle, while La Noue obtained a 
victory over the royal troops at Lugon Cath- 
aiine and her son now sought for peace, to 
which the Protestants, weary of the hard con- 
test, consented The treaty, concluded at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye on Aug 8, 1570, gave to the 
Protestants the free exercise of their religion 
everywhere except in Paris, and the possession 
of a number of strongholds. 

Catharine," ha\ung failed to overthrow the 
Protestant cause in the open field, sought to 
accomplish her object by treachery She en- 
tered into friendly relations with the Hugue- 
nots, partly, it is true, out of fear of the Guise 
family After September, 1571, Admiral Coligny 
exercised great influence at court and was re- 
ceived with much show of affection by the young 
King and the Queen mother The marriage of 
Henry of Navarre, who had just succeeded his 
mother m his little kingdom, to Maigaret of 
Valois, sister of Chailes IX, seemed to promise 
an end to the period of civil strife Then came 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, Aug 24, 
1572 (see Bartholomew, Massacre of Saint), 
when thousands of Huguenots, among them 
Coligny, perished ^ So- far fiom effecting its in- 
tended pm pose, this detestable deed only roused 
the Huguenots to take up arms again They 
were forced to form a political party or else be 
completely subjugated The Duke of Anjou lost 
his army before La Rochelle, and on June 24, 
1573, concluded a peace at that place by which 
the Protestants obtained complete freedom in 
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the exeicise of then lehgion iii the three towns 
of Montauhan, NimeSj and La Rochelle, -whicli 
wcie exempted also fiom the obligation of le- 
cemng a royal garrison Evei\A\here else the 
Huguenots were piumised freedom fiom molesta- 
tion on condition that they should not hold 
assemblies of more than three peisons at a 
time A section of the Roman Catholic nobility, 
at whose head was the Duke of Aleneon, the 
yoxmgest son of Catharine, fiom purely political 
motives, united w ith the Huguenots, *^and then 
cause was strengthened by the support of the 
Politiques (qv ), the paitv which put 'France'' 
before religion The accession of Henry III, m 
1574, was followed by the outbreak of the Fifth 
Civil War Henry of Xavarre, who since St 
Bartholomew’s Day had remained a virtual 
piisonei at the French court, succeeded in mak- 
ing his escape in February, 1576, and, placing 
himself at the head of the Huguenot forces in 
the south, achieved a number of successes in 
Ouienne This led to the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Beaulieu, called the Peace of ]Mon- 
sieui, May 6, 1676, by which the Huguenots 
were granted an inci eased number of places of 
security and partial lepresentation in the Pio- 
vincial parlements This was legarded hv the 
Catholics as a surrender to heretics and traitois 
who had not hesitated to call in foieign aid 
against their sovereign The Duke of Aleneon 
was won back to the suppoit of the court, and 
under the auspices of Henry, Duke of Guise, 
the Catholic League was organized for the de- 
fense of the Church, the extirpation of heresy, 
and the maintenance of the honor and authority 
of the King Although there were certain ul- 
terior motives which made the League dangerous 
to the house of Valois, Heniy III for the time 
put himself at the head of the movement and 
at the close of 1576 assembled the States-Gen- 
eral at Blois The seveie measures enacted by 
this body against the Huguenots kindled the 
Sixth Civil War (1577), which was marked by 
no important engagement Peace was con- 
cluded at Beigerac on Sept 17, 1577, and con- 
firmed by the Edict of Poitiers, wdiich guar- 
anteed the preservation of the status quo The 
Seventh Civil War (the Guerre des Amoureux) 
broke out in !N‘ovember, 1579, with little cause 
and was terminated by the Peace of Fleix in 
November, 1680, with little result 

Theie was now a comparatively long mtei\al 
of repose till 1584, when, by the death of the 
Duke of Anjou (formerly Aleneon), Henry of 
ISTavarre became heir to the throne of France 
Hereupon Henry, Duke of Guise, exerted him- 
self for the revival of the League entered into 
an alliance "with Spam and the Pope for the 
extirpation of heresy, declared the Cardinal of 
Bourbon heir to the throne, and began hostili- 
ties against the Huguenots The results of 25 
years of warfare were destroyed by the Edict of 
Nemours (July 7, 1685), which annulled all 
previous edicts of toleration This was fol- 
lowed by the outbreak of the Eighth Civil War, 
known as the War of the Three Henrys (Henry 
III of France, Henry of Navarre, Hemy of 
Guise) The Catholic League and the King put 
no less than seven armies into the field, while 
the Huguenots received large reenforeements 
from Germany, At Coutras, Oct 20, 1587, 
Henry of Navarre defeated the Catholic army, 
hnt this was offset by the victory of Guise over 
the German auxiliaries at Montargis So con- 
temptible had Henry Til become in tlie eyes of 


the people of Pans that the entrance of the vie- 
torious Duke of Guise into tlie cit\ on May 9, 
1388, was followed hv an m'suiieetiun in his 
lavor ^ While tlie Duke was negotiating with 
the Queen mother, Heniv III tied fiom Pans, 
but at Rouen in Julv, 15SS, acceded to all the 
demands made by Guise, the extermination of 
hereby in the kingdom, the convocation of the 
8tates-Geneial, and the appointment of Guise 
to the post of lieutenant general of Fiance At 
Blois, on Dec 23, 1588, Henrv III caused the 
Duke of Guise to be murdeied and summoned 
to his aid Heiiij of Navarre In less than a 
yeai the King " hmihelf was assassinated hv 
Jacques Clement, and Henry of Navane suc- 
ceeded to the throne The League, however, 
now under the leadeiship ot the Duke of 
Mavenne, the biothei of Henrv of Guise set 
up the Cardinal of Bourbon as a rival King 
and, with the aid of KSpani'^h tioops, held its 
own in Pans Outside, howevei, it suJieied two 
ciiishing defeats at Arques and Ivry On July 
25, 1593, Henry of Naiaire foimally erahiaeed 
Catholicism and in the following vear gained 
possession of the capital The civil wais in 
France weie brought to an end by the Peace of 
Vervins between Heniv and the Spanish King, 
May 2, 1598 On April 13 of the same rear the 
King, in the Edict of Nantes ( see Na:xtes, 
Edict or), guaranteed the Huguenots full lib- 
eitv of conscience and the preservation of their 
religious and civil condition See Hexhy IV 
Though Henry IV, convinced that the French 
weie a Catholic people and would never accept 
a Protestant soveieign, abjured his faith on 
political grounds, liis reign was one of broad 
toleiation, and his gieat Minister, Sully, was a 
Huguenot But when, duiing the minority of 
Louis NIII, Maria do’ Medici, the Queen of 
Henry IV, assumed the reins of government, the 
many privileges enjoyed by the Huguenots were 
found to have created a strong paity that stood 
m the wav of absolutism The King took an 
oath m 1614 to maintain the Edict of Nantes, 
but the mariiage treaties with the Spanish 
court excited the apprehensions of the Hugue- 
nots to such a degree that, in November, 1615, 
they made common cause with the Prince of 
Conde, who had set up the standard of rebellion 
This was contrary to the advice of the most 
sagacious of their own party Although by the 
Tieaty of Loudun, May 4, 1616, they obtained a 
new confiimation of their freedom of worship, 
the court now only waited for an opportunity 
of breaking at least their political power In 
June, 1617, a royal edict commanded the entire 
suppression at once of the Protestant church 
and of political privileges in the Province of 
Bearn, hut the Provincial court at Pau refused 
to register the edict, and the matter lay over 
until 1620, when, urged by his adviser that the 
time was opportune to strike decisively, the 
King carried the edict into full effect by force 
of arms The Protestants throughout all France 
took alarm, and hostilities again broke out in 
May, 1621 At the head of the Piotestants 
were the two hi others the Duke of Rohan and 
the Prince of Souhise Their cause, however, 
ivas feebly maintained, almost all the Protes- 
tant towTis fell into the hands of the King, 
force, stiatagem, and bribery being equally em- 
ployed By the Treaty of Montpelliei, Oct 19, 
1622, the Huguenots lost a number of their 
strongholds and the right of assembly without 
pel mission of tlie King The couit, however. 
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paid little attention to the stipulations of the 
treaty, and Mhen the government was involved 
in difficulties in Italy, the Protestants took the 
oppoitiimty again to'nse in arms (1625) Sou- 
bise, with a fleet furnished by the town of La 
Eochelle, moie than once defeated the w'eak 
royal navy. Cardinal Richelieu, who had as- 
sujued control of the afiaira of state in 1624, 
was a believer in absolutism He sought to 
overthrow the Huguenots as a political force 
and pursued this end lelentlesslv He took 
charge himself of the siege of La Rochelle, the 
Huguenot stronghold, which was taken after an 
heroic resistance, Oct 28, 1028 Ihe fall of 
La Rochelle was speedilv folloived bv that of 
jSTimes, IMontauhan, and all the other Protestant 
strongholds The Peace of Alais, June 27, 1629, 
put an end once for all to the civil wars m 
France and to the Huguenots as a political 
paity Richelieu was a gieat btatesnian and 
politician, and wiien the political power of the 
Huguenots was bioken, he endeavored by con- 
ciliatian to attach to the state these people, of 
whom some were the best and most useful m 
Fiance This policy was not changed under 
IMazarin, and Colbeit during his years of power 
restrained Louis XIV from persecution After 
Colbert’s death the King entered upon a rigor- 
ous policy of lepression under the influence of 
religious ” conviction Political motives, how- 
ever, may have served to determine the policy 
of Louis" XIV for the presence of a powerful 
element in the country differing in belief and 
to some extent m political theory from the 
generally accepted doctrines must have clashed 
with the Grand ^Monarch’s ideal of a nation 
dwelling m peaceful uniformity under the wmg 
of a benevolent autocracy The Huguenots were 
deprived of civil rights, and in the southern 
provinces, where Protestantism was stiong, re- 
course w^as had to severer measures To force 
them into the bosom of the Church, the people 
were handed over to the mercies of a licentious 
soldiery Detachments of troops were quartered 
on the inhabitants, wdiile bodies of cavalry 
patrolled the country, demolishing the places 
of w'orahip and in some cases putting the Hugue- 
not preachers to death (See Dka.goxxai>es ) 
Himdreds of thousands of Protestants fled to 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, England, Ger- 
many, and the VTest Indies, as well as to South 
Carolina, New York, Massachusetts, and other 
North Ameiican colonies The climax of this 
persecution was the revocation, Oct 18, 1685, 
of the Edict of Nantes, which deprived the 
Huguenots of their last defense and gave a new 
impulse to the emigiation which took the best 
blood of Fiance to strengthen her rivals Thou- 
sands betook themselves to the mountains of the 
Cevennes and continued the exercise of their 
religion in secret. Among these and the moun- 
taineers of the Cdvennes a remarkable fanatical 
enthusiasm displayed itself, and undei the name 
of Oamisards (qv ) they maintained for a 
number of years a wonderfully successful op- 
position to the forces of the great monarchy 
The Wqj of the Cevennes, or Gamisard War, be- 
gan in 1702 and was not terminated until 1705, 
sporadic outbursts continuing until 1709 or 
1710* The suppression of the local rebellion 
was attended with circumstances of great 
cruelty France, after the revocation of the 
edict, lost more than 400,000 of her population, 
among them many of wealth and position, be- 
sides a number of the middle classes engaged 


in mechanical pui suits The total emigration 
IS variously estimated from 400,000 to 1,000,- 
000 while, notw ithstandinsr the many perse- 
cutions, a])out 1,000,000 Piotestants remained 
The partial repose winch the Protestants en- 
joyed for inoie than 10 years was attended by 
a revival of their worship, especially in Provence 
and Dauphine In 1724, theiefnre, Louis XV, 
influenced b;y political motives, issued a severe 
edict against them The spirit of the aqe, how- 
ever, now besyan to be opposed to persecution 
An edict in 1752 declared marriages and bap- 
tisms by Huguenot ministers to be null and re- 
quired the repetition of them by the Roman 
Catholic clei gy But when, upon this, many 
began again to flee fiom their country, tiie dis- 
gust of the Roman Catholics themselves was 
so much excited that the court recalled the 
edict (1787’) Montesquieu and Voltaire suc- 
cessfully advocated the cause of toleration 
French Protestantism in the Nineteenth 
Century. The first movement towards tolera- 
tion of Pi otcstantism after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes was the edict of Louis in 
1787, legalizing Protestant mairiages By the 
concordat concluded between Napoleon and Pope 
Pius VII, m 1801, Protestantism (Calvinist 
and Lutheran) and Judaism became, witli Ca- 
tholicism, established leligions, with equal pro- 
tection and a pioportional measure of state 
support, but subject at the same time to the 
strictest governmental control By the con- 
cordat religion became a part of government, 
and religious liberty was lost No church was 
permitted to make converts from any other, 
though this law soon became a dead letter with 
regard to the Roman Catholic church The 
Protestant General Synod was put down, par- 
ticular synods could be convened only by gov- 
ernment undue ecclesiastical power was given 
to consistories (elected presbyterial commit- 
tees), tending to the disintegration of the 
Church and opening the way for later divisions 
The parishes weie few in number, most of them 
very extensive, and more than half of them 
( 100 out of 171 ) without pastors Under these 
circumstances religion became a meie form, or 
simply the expression of a political idea Theie 
were no schools, religious literature, or asylums 
of any description The confirmation of the 
young, mespective of religious experience, was 
a measure of self-preservation Brilliant ex- 
ponents of Protestantism at this time were 
Madame de Stael and Benjamin Constant 
A revival of French Protestantism from its 
depleted condition after the Revolutionary 
period and the subsequent political turmoil, 
during which it suffered greatly, took place 
under the Scottish Haldanes (see HAldam, 
jAiiES Alexa^dee, and Robeet) and the Eng- 
lish Alethodist Cook (see Cook, CHABLEfij m 
the early twenties To the revival the foima- 
tion of the Bible Society m 1819 and the 
hlissionary Society in 1822 contributed Dur- 
ing this period Samuel Vincent introduced Ger- 
man Protestant theology into France and 
created a liberal movement against the narrow 
orthodoxy of the revival. Aggressive propaganda 
being forbidden by law, there was much suffer- 
ing for conscience^ sake In 1826 the Catholic 
Prince de Salm was exiled for having embraced 
Protestantism Debarred thus fiom normal 
activity, the awakened Church turned to benev- 
olent work, and the second third of the century 
saw the rise of a great number of strong 
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benevolent and religious socictie=t Tlie Evan- 
gelical Societ;i -was founded in 1833, the Central 
Society in 1847, for the building of elmiches. 
Orphanages, refuges foi the blind, the deaf, for 
neglected, criminal, and crippled children, 
sprang up in great piofusion Educational in- 
terests took a prominent place In 1820 the 
Society for the Encouragement of Piimary In- 
struction among Protestants vas founded In 
1833 the Protestant CTUizot secured the passage 
of the common-school law In 1S40 tliere were 
677 Protestant schools, fiom piimarv to normal 
There are two theological iaculties — at Montau- 
ban and in Pans 

From this period dates also the f oi eign-mis- 
sion vork of the Protestant church, a history 
of almost unparalleled zeal and self-sacrifice 
Ihe Society ot Evangelical Missions vas founded 
in 1822, the fiist misaionaiiea i\ent to South 
Africa in 1829 The misbion fields are now 
seven in numbei — m Afiiea, the Society Islands, 
and Madagascar 

Protestant journalism also dates from the 
revival Le Bemeur, founded in 1831, enjoved 
the collaboration of Vinet Lc Lien was founded 
m 1840 by the elder Athanase Coquerel (qv), 
to counteract the growing tendency to disin- 
tegration — a vain effort, as it proved The 
narrow if profound evangelicalism of the re- 
vival produced a reaction, fostered by the liberal 
teachings of the theological school at Strass- 
burg, which ended m the schism of 1848 between 
the orthodox and liberal wings of the Pefoimed 
chuich, still held together by the Concordat of 
1802 The question of the relations between 
church and state became a capital one, Vinet 
wrote a book advocating separation and would 
have headed such a movement but for the power- 
ful opposition of Guizot The learned of that 
day strongly advocated it, in 1847 Lamartine 
declared that separation would not be too dearly 
pui chased by a revolution The ne|;t year 
(1848) the Count de Gasparin (see Gaspabin, 
Agenor Etieiv:xe) and Frederic Monod headed 
the Free church movement In 1840 the Union 
of Free Evangelical Churches of France was 
formed, based quite as much upon individual 
religious experience, m opposition to the for- 
malism of the Reformed church, as upon the 
separation of church and state This movement, 
never numerically important, barely reaching 
the number of 50 churches in all France, has 
yet been notable for the ability of its leaders — 
Pressense, Bersier, Hollard, the Monods — and 
for its support to the orthodox as against the 
liberal wmg of the Reformed church 

The year 1852 saw a new impulse in the 
Church The Sunday-School Union and the 
French Protestant Historical Society date from 
this year In 1859 the celebration of the ter- 
centenary of the fiist synod of the Reformed 
churches showed the deep attachment of the 
people to the traditions of the past 

During all this time the liberal ferment was 
working in the Church, a spirit not so much of 
unorthodoscy as of freedom Tlie attempt of the 
elder Coquerel to draw the two wings together 
proved sadly abortive when, in 1864, after a 
confiict of several years, the younger Athanase 
Coquerel was tried for heresy, under the leader- 
ship of Guizot, for having hailed Renan’s Life 
of Jesus as a sign of levived interest in reli- 
gious studies, while combating his views as to 
the person of Christ Coqueiel defended him- 
self nobly, but was condemned, by 12 voices 


to 3, in the Consistory of Pans, and in spite 
of the protest of 8000 chuich memliers of that 
city he was deposed from th^ ministry, the 
state not interfering, as he was suffragan, not 
titular, pastor He continued to preach, how- 
ever, being suppoited bv the Protestant Liberal 
Union (founded in X860) Guizot’s victory in 
this case nearly cost him his scat m the con- 
sistory At the next election lie vvas returned 
only by a majontv of 8 in a vote of 2600 

In the Franeo-PruisSian War manv Protes- 
tant pastors rendert^d distinguished seivuce At 
its close the Refnimed church took up the ques- 
tion of 1 eorganization, the Lutheran that of 
the inroads caused bv the loss ot Alsace, which 
robbed it ot 3S consistories and 191 parishes, 
while the Reformed churches had lost 5 con- 
sistories and 26 parishes 

The twentv-ninth General Synod of the Re- 
formed churches had been held in 1659 Six 
synods held in “the Desert” duiing the century 
of peiseeution had not been of national extent 
The thirtieth synod was convoked by President 
Thiers m 1872, at the instance of Guizot The 
symod memorialized President Thiers in favor 
of disestablishment, but in vain A strong but 
vain effort vvas made to bring together the two 
wings of the Church Since that time, no offi- 
cial synod of the whole Church being possible, 
the oithodox wing has met tneiinially in ^offi- 
cious'’ synod, the liberal wing in frateinal as- 
sembly, "both bodies electing representatives to 
the Permanent Committee, which alone is recog- 
mzed by government 

Of late vears, in view of the anti-Protestant 
movement " of the ultramontane party in the 
Catholic church and of the rapid spiead of 
atheistic Socialism, both wings of the Church 
have recognized the importance of union and 
have earnestly sought a common doctrinal basis 
Failmg in this effort, in 1890 delegates from 
both bodies met in Lyons and formed a prac- 
tical union for woik in the League for the Moral 
and Social Improv’^ement of the Country This 
League was immediately joined by the Free and 
Lutheran churches, and by the Methodist and 
Baptist missionary churches At the officious 
synod at Anduze, in May, 1902, the senous 
effort to find a basis of doctrinal agreement 
again failed, but was prophetic of union in the 
near future At this synod the unanimous adop- 
tion of a resolution asking for disestablishment 
placed the Reformed church in line with the 
advocates of Church disestablishment in France 
In December, 1905, a law was passed which 
separated church and state The Protestants 
look upon this as a great victory for their ener- 
getic movements for reform 

The establishment of the Third Republic had 
been the signal for a forward evangelistic move- 
ment, to which the founding of the Mission 
Popidaiie Evangglique in 1871 by the Rev 
Robert McAll, of England, contributed much 
(See MoAIaL Mission,) The Law of 1878, 
giving full religious liberty, opened the door 
to an active home-mission work, already ini- 
tiated in 1872 by the Interior Mission Social 
questions have largely occupied the attention 
of Protestants E. de Pressense, pastor, his- 
torian, senator, led the movement for the purifi- 
cation of the press, a movement which m 1902 
took on new life under the energetic action of 
Pastor Wilfred Monod, of Rouen Charles 
Robert introduced and advocated profit sharing 
Jules Siegfried headed the movement for im- 
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jroved workingmen’s dwellings; Gide and 
3oyer that for business cooperation; Leon Say 
;hat for Sunday rest; IRichard Waddington 
flat for labor unions. Dr. Legrain has been 
>rominent in the temperance movement; Pastor 
?tobiii in that for prison reform and ''assistance 
)j work”; Pastor Arbourg in that for beneht 
tssociations ; Pastor Fallot in that for public 
uorality. Protestant pastors have a league 
‘or the study of social questions. A large pro- 
mrtion of the younger pastors, led by Elie 
3rounelle, of Roubaix, and Wilfred Monod, with 
nany of the younger laymen, are actively pro- 
noting the movement for social Christianity, 
vliich seems better adapted than any other 
novement to make a stand against the rapidly 
growing antireligious Socialism. Among the 
ictivities of these Social Christians is the found- 
ing of "solidarities” — social settlements dis- 
tinguished not only by their evangelistic cliar- 
leter, but by the prominence given to “mutual- 
Lty,” to works of economic betterment, and “get- 
iogetlier” methods of bringing class into normal 
relations ivitb class. 

The career of French Protestantism has been 
very closely interwoven with tlie modern polit- 
ical development of the country. Though a 
small minority, it has always been aggressive 
and resolute in maintaining its position. Many 
3istinguished men have appeared in its ranks 
bhroiighout its history. In education, law, 
finance, and reform it has taken a prominent 
part. In the founding of savings banks, the 
abolition of the slave trade, the revival of 
various industries, French Protestants have ever 
been foremost, and to-day are a very influential 
element throughout France. 

Bibliography. The standard history in Eng- 
lish is . the series of vmlumes by H. M. Baird, 
which are an admirable product of American 
scholarship; History of the Rise of the Hugue- 
nots of France (Kew- York, 1879) ; The Hugue- 
nots and Henry of Navarre (ib., 1886) ; The 
Huguenots and the Revoeation of the Edict of 
N^antes (ib., ,1895). Consult also: Puaux, His- 
^,oire de la reformation franeaise (Paris, 1859— 
34) ; Smiles, Huguenots in England (American 
?d., Yew York, 1868); Blackburn, Admiral 
"Joligny and the Rise of the Huguenots (Phila- 
ielphia, 1869) ; Meaux, Les luttes religieuses en 
France au XVief?ie siecle (Paris, 1876) ; Kervyn 
le Lettenhove, Les Huguenots et les Oueuic, 
mo-85 (Bruges, 1883-85); C. W. Baird, His- 
'lory of the Huguenot Emigration to America 
[Yew York, 1885) ; Willert^ Henry of Navarre 
ind the Huguenots in France {ih.y 1893); 
Felice, Les Protestants d’ autrefois; Vie into- 
deu7'e des eglises, mceurs et usages (4 vols., 
Paris, 1897-1902 ) ; Durand, Histoire du Protes- 
antisme frangais pendant la Revolution et 
^Empire ( ib., 1902 ) ; Thompson, The TFars of 
Religion in France (Chicago, 1909). 

'BOJaUEYOTS, u'g’-no^ Les. An opera in 
ive acts by Meyerbeer, with words by Scribe, 
Irst produced in Paris in 1836. It is the first 
)f the Mstorical, as distinguished from the 
)urely romantic operas. The plot deals with 
he ; persecutions of the French Huguenots in 
he seventeenth century. 

OF AMEBIOA, 

Ihe. An hereditary patriotic society, organized 
n Yew York City on April 12, 1883, and ineor- 
>orated on June 12, 1885. Its objects are to 
perpetuate the memory and to foster and pro- 
note the principles and virtues of the Hugue- 


nots; to commemorate publicly at stated times 
the principal events in the history of the Hugue- 
nots; and to collect and preserve all existing 
doeumentg, monuments, etc., relating to the 
genealogy or history of the Huguenots of Amer- 
ica. Meinbersliip is extended to descendants of 
Huguenot families which emigrated to America 
or to other countries prior to the promulga- 
tion of the Edict of Toleration, Yov. 28, 1787, 
as well as to writers who have made the history 
of the Huguenots a special subject of study. 
The insignia of the society consist of a badge, 
pendent from a gold dove with spreading wings 
surmounted by a rising sun, and worn on a 
watered-silk ribbon of white, bordered with red, 
white, and blue. The badge itself is of gold, 
surrounded by a wavy, ornamental border, and 
bearing on the obverse the device of Marguerite 
de Valois, a marigold turning towards the sun, 
and a ribbon with the motto “Yon Inferior a 
Secutus,” while on the reverse is the name of 
the society as well as the name of the member 
and number of the badge. This society has 
its headquarters in New York City, where a 
valuable library, consisting of Huguenot books, 
manuscripts, etc., has been collected. There are 
branch societies in several States and cities, 
notably in Virginia, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, and Yew Jersey, Its publications are 
known as Collections of the Huguenot Society 
of America/ In 1898 it celebrated the tercen- 
tenary anniversary of the promulgation of the 
Edict of Nantes, at which delegates from socie- 
ties abroad were present. A memorial volume 
containing a full account of the exercises was 
published in 1900. 

HHG-HES CAPET. See Hugh Capet. 

HTTIA, hoo'ya (Maori name). A remark- 
able bird of New Zealand {Heteralocha aouti- 
rostris)) now considered one of the starling 
family and approaching extinction, because it is 



HEADS OP HUIA. 

a, female; 6, male. 


confined to the limited forests of certain moun- 
tain ranges and is constantly pursued as a cage 
bird or as a curiosity and also by the natives, 
who regard its tail feathers as the emblem of 
rank. It is about the size of an American 
thrush, and both sexes are glossy green black, 
excepting a white terminal band upon the tail 
and the large rounded wattles at the gape, 
which are orange red. Their ivory-white bills, 
however, differ to a degree unkno’ivn elsewhere 
among birds. That of the female is long, slen- 
der, curved, and hoopoe-like ; that of ■ the male 
only half as long and much straighter and 
shorter. Sir William Buller has described the 
species very fully {Birds of Nma Zealand, 2d eA., 
London, 1888). He says its favorite food is the 
grub of a large, timber ^boring beetle. The male 
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HUICHOI. 

bird, \vith his short stout hill, attacks the nioie 
decayed portions of the v,ood and chisels out 
his prey, while the female, with her long slender 
bill, probes the holes in the soundei pait, the 
hardness of which resists the males weapon, 
and elsewhere she obtains foi him giuhs be- 
jond his reach The pairs aie devoted com- 
panions, and when one has been captuied the 
other 13 easily taken These birds nest in 
hollow trees The huia is protected by Act of 
Parliament, and strong eflorts are being made 
to save it from evtinetion 

HTTICECOIj, wS-ehdF (a corruption of the na- 
tive name, signifying prophet, doctor) A wild 
tribe of the remote Nahuatlan stock, occupy- 
ing six villages in the rough mountain region 
of northwestern Jalisco, Mexico Despite former 
missionary eflorts and long-contiimed contact 
with iSpanish civilization, they are said to be 
living in the same state of baibaiism as when 
Cortes first put foot on the Mexican soil Then 
culture IS that of the well-known Pueblo tvpe, 
displacing a number of ceremonial rites, espe- 
cially m connection with the Peyote (qv), 
which they call Hikuli They number 4000 
Consult Lumholtz, Uiikyioxin Mexico CKew York, 
1902) 

HXJIIjA, yve'la A department of Colombia, 
having an aiea of 8100 squaie miles It lies be- 
tween the cential and eastern Cordilleias, which 
form its houndaiies The Magdalena River has 
its headyvateis in the highlands of the south of 
the department and flows northyvard through its 
centre The depaitment is one of the most 
backw'ard in the countiy, having no means of 
communication except a few trails and the 
Magdalena, w^hieh is navigable only at certain 
seasons The chief industries are stock raismg 
and agriculture The principal products aie 
cacao, nee, coffee, sugar cane, tobacco, and corn 
Gold mining is carried on to some extent, and 
there are manufactures of Panama hats, ciga- 
rettes, and cotton and woolen goods In the 
southern part near the village of San Agustm 
are found important ruins of an ancient cmliza- 
tion Pop, 1912, 158,191 Capital, Neiva (qv ) 

HTJI-SHEIT, hyve'shen'. A Buddhist monk 
a nd tra veler of the fifth centui y. See Hwei-saxg 

HtTISMAlsr, hois'^man, Roelof See Agbic- 
OItA, Rodolphus 

HUITPEIiDT, hwet'felt, Aeild (1546-1609) 
A Danish iiistoiian and statesman. After 
studying in Germany and France he entered the 
diplomatic service and finally became Chancellor 
of the kingdom. He published a long senes of 
volumes on the history of the Kings of Denmark 
to the death of Christian III These were 
afteryvaid issued under the title Denmai ks Biges 
KromJee (1650-52) The work is uncritical m 
its judgments, but preserves many valuable 
documents 

miKAU See HoKoyv 

HXTLAKtr KHAN*, hoo-laOcoo Kan See 
Mongol Dynasties 

HITL'DA, or Holda In the mythology of 
northern and central Germany, especially of 
Franconia, Hessen, and Thuringia, a spiritual 
being, usually benign, corresponding to the 
Berchta of southern Germany and Switzerland 
and the Frigga of Scandinavian mythology She 
is supposed to frequent springs and lakes To 
her the souls of dying children betake them- 
selves She flies through the air with her at- 
tendants, bringing fortune to the good and mis- 
fortune to the evil She sometimes has witches 


among her follow eis See BEiiciiTA, Fkeyja 

a nd F bigga 

Htr iiEH, hbo'le See Mesom, Watees of 
HULL A city, the capital of Wright Co, 
Quebec, Canada on the Ottawa Rner, opposite 
the Rideau Canal and the city of Ottaw^a, with 
y^hich it IS connected by two suspension bridges, 
and on the Canadian Pacific Railroad (Map 
Quebec, C 5) The extj' is the seat of a Roman 
Catholic college and possesses a fine park It 
IS a manufactui iiig city its products include 
pulp, p-iper, matches, 'sulpbui and sulphite, 
yyooden yyaie, Portland cement, pork packing, 
lumber, axes, bi'.cuits, tents, awnings, and elec- 
tric supplic's Ibe \ahie of its manufactured 
pioducti in 1010 w'a-s $7,259,301, as compared 
with S3, 182,0 30 in 1000 The city was almost 
totally destroyed by fire in 1000, 3000 buildings 
m alf being burned It has been rebuilt Pop , 
1001, 13 033 1011, 18,222 

HULL, officially Ejengston-upon-Hull A 
seapoit cit\’ and a parliamentary and county 
boiough m the East Riding of Yoiksbire Eng- 
land, at the confluence of the Hull with the 
estuarv of the Humbei, about 20 miles from 
the Xoith Sea and 41 miles bv rail east- 
southea-^t of York (Map England, F 3) The 
towm stands on a le\el plain amid uninteresting 
sill roundings The modem poition has spa- 
cious, legiilai, and well-pared stieets, while 
the old quarter, yvhicli selves as the busi- 
ness section, has naiiow% ciooked lanes and is 
\eiy crowded, forming an inegulai peninsula 
Anmng noteworthy public buildings aie Holy 
Trinity Chuich, founded 1412, a Decorated and 
Perpendiculai building, one of the finest parish 
chmehes in England the town hall, the new 
exchange, coin exchange, and maiket hall 
Tlieie aie statues of William III, erected 1734, 
and of Bishop Wilbeifoice, who was born at Hull 
The chief educational establishments are the 
grammar school, founded m 1486, the Trinity 
House nautical school, 1716, Cogan’s chanty 
school for girls, 1763, the Hull and East Rid- 
ing College, Hvmei's College, the Royal Insti- 
tution, the literary and philosophical institute, 
mechanics* institute, technical school, and 
school of art There are numerous charitable 
endowments The city owns the markets, tram- 
yvays, electric lighting, and a piofitable water 
supply from spiings, and maintains parks, free 
libranes, public baths and washhouses, a fire 
brigade, a crematorium, a sanitarium, ceme- 
teries, a refuse destructor, and a disinfector 
Hull has an extensive coasting, fishing, and 
foreign trade It has regulai communication 
with Geimany, Russia, Holland, Belgium, Scan- 
dinavia, Denmark, the United States, India, and 
Australia, and is the seat of a United States 
consul It exports the woolen and cotton goods 
of the midland counties, coal, oil, machinery, 
and mill yvork, and impoits cattle, gram, tim- 
ber, wool, flax, hemp, tallow, pitch, etc It has 
capacious docks covering about 200 acres Since 
1888 the ports of Hull and Goole have been 
administratively combined 

The net tonnage (excluding coasting vessels) 
entered m 1912 was 3,964,583, and cleared, 
3,496,169, Hull is thus, in respect of tonnage, 
the sixth port m the United Kingdom, being 
exceeded by London, Liverpool, Cardiff, New- 
castle, and Southampton Imports at Hull in 
1905 were valued at £32,545,886, and exports at 
£21,002,686; m 1912, £48,607,902 and £31,738,- 
505, m the value of its foieign and colonial 
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trade it is exceeded onlj bv London and Li\er- 
pool. Oil mills, shipbuilding yards, engineer- 
ing works, iron foundries, rope and sail making, 
tanneries, breweries, chemical and eoloi works, 
and the many industries of a large seapoit, 
afford employment to thousands of workmen 
The city is governed by a mayor, IG aider- 
men, 48 eouncilmen, a recorder, and a sheriff 
As a parliamentary borough, it sends three 
members to Parliament Consisting of^ Hyton 
and Wyke, two villages, as Myton-Wyke it 
developed into an important port shortly after 
the Conquest- Struck with its advantages as a 
port, Edward I pui chased it in 1298, renamed 
it Kangston-upon-Hull, and gave it the charter 
of a free borough Its fisheries and trade 
prospered under the enterprise of its merchant 
princes, the De la Poles, and in 1339 it sup- 
plied Edward III with 16 ships and 466 seamen 
for his armament against France In 1588 it 
furnished Elizabeth with £GOO and 800 men 
against the Spanish Armada During the Civil 
Wars Hull was garrisoned by the Parliamen- 
tarians, and the Governor, refusing to admit 
Kang Charles, piecipitated hostilities, it suc- 
cessfully resisted two long sieges by the Royal- 
ists In 1534 it was made the seat of a suf- 
fragan bishop and again m 1891 After the 
fifteenth century its commercial importance in- 
creased wuth its imports of fish fiom Iceland, 
it was one of the first ports to engage in, and 
until late m the nineteenth century was the 
headquarters of, the whale fishery Pop , 1801, 
29,500, 1851, 84,700, 1891, 200,473, 1901, 240,- 
269; 1911, 278,024, in population the city is 
thus the fourteenth in the United Kingdom 
Area, 9042 acres. Consult Symons, Hulhniai or 
Seleotiom from Local Miatoty (Hull, 1872), and 
Freeman, Encfhsh Touns (London, 1883) 

HTTLIt, Chahles Heney (1864- ) An 

American educator, born at Ithaca, K. Y He 
graduated at Cornell University in 1886, until 
1890 was m the Cornell Library, and studied 
at the universities of Gottingen Halle, and 
Berlin He returned to Cornell to be assistant 
professor of political economy (1893-1901), 
professor of American history (after 1901), 
and dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
(1908-13). He edited Tke Economic Writings 
of Sir William Petitj, which was brought out 
by the Cambridge University Press, England 
HUIiL, ConBELL (1871- ). An American 

legislator, born in Overton (now Pickett) 
Co, Tenn He studied at the National Normal 
University at Lebanon, Ohio, m 1889-90, and 
he graduated from the Lebanon (Tenn ) Law 
School in 1891. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1891, was a member of the Tennessee House 
of Representatives in 1893-97, served as captain 
in the Fourth Tennessee Infantry during the 
Spanish-Amencan War, and was judge of the 
Fifth Judicial Circuit of Tennessee in 1903-07 
After 1907 he was Representative in Congress 
of the Fourth Tennessee District A Democrat 
m politics, Hull was especially active in the 
legislation making effective the income tax 
HTTIiX#, Edwabo (1829- ). A British 

geologist and physiographer, born in Antrim, 
Ireland, and educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin He was appointed to the Geological Sur- 
vey of the United Kingdom in 1850 and in 1869 
became professor of geology m the Royal College 
of Science In 1883-84 he led a scientific ex- 
pedition to Palestine for the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, gatheiing material which he used 


in his Mount Scir^ Sinai) and Western Palestine 
(1905) and in Physical Geology of Arabia 
Pettcea and Palestine (1886) Among his pub- 
lished w’orks are Building and Ornamental 
Stones (1872) 1 The Coal Fields of Great Brit- 
ain (5th ed, 1905) , Physiology (1888) , Physi- 
cal Geology and Geography of Ireland {2d ed , 
1891), TolcanoeS) Past and Present (1892), 
Our Coal Resources (1897), Sub-Oceanic Physi- 
ography of the North Atlantic Ocean (1912) 
Consult his Reminiscences of a Strenuous Life 
(London, 1010) 

hull, Isaac (1775-1843) An American 
na\al othcer He was boin at Derby, Conn, 
became a cabin boy on a merchant vessel at the 
age of 14, soon showed great aptitude for the 
handling of a ship, and before he was 21 was 
placed m command of a merchantman In 1798 
he entered the United States navy as lieutenant, 
serving for several years on the Constitution 
and becoming first 'lieutenant in 1801, and, 
after distinguishing himself against the French 
at Port Plate, Haiti, participated, as com- 
mander of the Argus, in the war with Tripoli 
He became captain in 1806 and at the opening 
of the War of 1812 w^as in command of the 
Constitution While on his way from Annapolis 
to New York in July, 1812, he escaped by 
masterly seamanship from a British squadron 
of five strong men-of-war, which pursued him 
for three days On August 19 he fought his 
celebrated engagement with the Guerriere, a 
slightly weaker British frigate, which after a 
brief conflict was forced to surrender (See 
Constitution, The ) The victory was the first 
obtained by the Americans over the British in 
this war and aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
throughout the United States Subsequently he 
was a member of the Naval Board, was at the 
head of the Boston and New York navy yards, 
and, as commodore, was m command for a time 
of squadrons in the Pacific and the Mediter- 
ranean He is regarded by naval critics as the 
ablest single-ship commander on either side 
during the War of 1812 Consult Barnes, Naval 
Actions of the War of 181^ (New York, 1896). 
For a spirited account of the fight between the 
Constitution and the Guerrihre, consult 0 F, 
Adams, American Historical Review (ib , 1913). 

HULL, WiLUAM (1753-1825) An American 
soldier He w^as born in Derby, Conn , gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1772, studied law at Litchfield, 
Conn , and was admitted to the bar in 1776 In 
July, 1776, soon after the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War, he entered the American 
army as a captain and served thereafter until 
the close of the war, taking part in the battles 
of Trenton, Princeton, Saratoga, and Monmouth, 
leading a column m the assault on Stony Point, 
and rising (August, 1779) to the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel After the war he removed to 
Newton, Mass., became major general of Massa- 
chusetts militia, and was elected to the State 
Senate In 1805 he was appointed by President 
Jefferson to the governorship of the Territory 
of Michigan, which position he held until 1812, 
when he was raised to the rank of brigadier 
general and placed in command of the North- 
western Army. He j*oined his troops at Dayton 
on May 26 and led them through the wilderness 
to Detroit, where he arrived on July 5, having 
heard three days before of the declaration of 
war against England On the 12th he took the 
offensive and crossed over to Sandwich, Canada, 
but wasted time in issuing futile proclamations 
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and, soon becoming alarmed, recrossed to De- 
troit On Aug 16, IS 12, intimidated by tiie 
aggressive movements of the Britisli General 
Brock, he surrendered ivithout making any real 
attempt at resistance A general outcry T^as 
raised against Hull, and finally, on March 26, 
1814, a court-martial, assembled at Albany, 
N, Y, sentenced him to be shot Tins sentence 
was approved by President Madison, who, how- 
ever, remitted the punishment There has since 
been much controversy over Hull s case, but it 
IS now pretty generally agreed by historians 
that, though he surrendered with unsoldierly 
alaciity and might possibly have preserved De- 
troit and his army altogether, the blame for hia 
surrender must rest fully as much with the ad- 
ministration as with himself Consult Hull, 
Defense of Brigadier-Genci al HuU^ with an Sd- 
dress to the People of the United States (Bos- 
ton, 1814), Forbes, Report of the Trial of 
Brtgadier-General Hull (New York, 1814) , 
Maria Campbell, Revolutionai y Se? iices and 
Civil Life of Gen William EiiUy together tilth 
the History of the Campaign of 18J^, ly James 
Freeman Clarke (ib, 1848) 

HTJL'IiAH, JoHX Pyke (1812-84), An Eng- 
lish musical composer, teacher, conductor, and 
lecturer He studied the organ and piano under 
W Horsley, and singing under Crivelli at the 
Eoyal Academy of Music He was one of the 
most important factors in modem English mu- 
sical life and accomplished more for the cause 
of music among the masses than any other 
English musician of the century In 1840, 
while pursuing his studies in Pans, he was 
much impressed with the French system of tui- 
tion and upon his return to London m 1841 
prevailed upon the National Education Com- 
mittee to permit him to use a modification of 
it in his singing school for schoolmasters, 
which he inaugurated at Exeter Hall His 
ideas and reforms met with determined opposi- 
tion from the very beginning, hut notwithstand- 
ing it IS recorded that in the 20 years from 
1840 to 1860 over 25,000 people availed them- 
selves of the advantage of his classes In 1847 
his pupils and friends built and presented to 
him a building known as St Martinis Hall, 
in which his pupils could give their public 
performances He held appointments as pro- 
fessor of smging at Fang’s, Queen’s, and Bed- 
ford colleges, London, and succeeded Horsley, in 
1858, as organist of Charter House From 1870 
to 1873 he led the Boyal Academy concerts and 
for several yeais conducted the annual concert 
of the metropolitan school children, held at the 
Crystal Palace In 1872 he was appointed gov- 
ernment inspector of training schools Besides 
three operas, which have hut a local significance, 
he was the composer of many successful and 
widely known part songs, motets, anthems, and 
songs His published writings cover every 
phase of musical art and jestheties and include 
A Grammar of Vocal Music (1843), A Grains 
mat of Musical Harmony (1852) , A Grammar 
of Counterpoint (1864) , The Eist&ry of Modern 
Music (1862) , The Third oj Transition Period 
of Musical History (1866) , The Cultivation of 
the Speaking Voice (1870) , Music m the House 
(1877) He received the degree of LLD from 
Edinburgh University, was elected member of 
Cecilia Society of Rome and member of 
the Academy of Music m Florence He died in 
London 

HULL HOUSE. One of the most famous of 


American social settlements, situated on South 
Halstead Street, Chicago It takes its name 
from its original building, erected in 1852 by 
Charles J Hull In 1889 Miss Jane Addams 
(qv) and Miss Ellen Starr secured a lease of 
a part of the building, with the purpose of 
founding a social settlement after the pattern 
of Toynbee Hall ( q v ) Shortly afterv ard 
the owner of the building, Miss Helen Culver, 
gave a free leasehold on the entire building, 
which was remodeled and opened as a social 
settlement late in 1889 Tlie earliest activities 
of Hull House weie purely social Readings 
w'ere given before groups of young women from 
the neighborhood an eaily volunteer conducted 
a kindergarten , the aged residents of the neigh- 
borhood weie gathered together for New Year’s 
festivities Gradually the activities of the 
settlement were extended to the economic life 
of the district attempts were made to mtioduce 
cooperative bujung and to give instruction in the 
economical use of foods, etc After the Pull- 
man strike, when class lines w^ere sharply drawn 
in Chicago, Hull House came to be identified 
wuth the labor movement Active discussion 
of economic questions w’as earned on at Hull 
House by a ‘ working people’s social science 
club,” organized in 1890 In the movement for 
factory laws and regulation of the labor of 
children and women Hull House played a con- 
spicuous part One of its eaily residents, Mrs 
Florence Kelley (qv ), conducted an investiga- 
tion of the sweating system for the State 
Bureau of Labor — an investigation that was in 
laige measure responsible for the enactment of 
the first factory law of Illinois The trade- 
unions of the w’omen shirt makers and the 
women cloak makers were organized at Hull 
House and for a time held their meetings in its 
parlors Residents of Hull House investigated 
the padrone system and conducted an active 
campaign for the creation of State employment 
bureaus Thoroughgoing investigations by Hull 
House of the sanitary conditions in the im- 
mediate vicinity led to improvements in the 
enforcement of the laws and eventually to active 
participation by Hull House in the struggle for 
the purification of city politics The settlement 
has taken active part m the movement for the 
more humane treatment of the juvenile delin- 
quent, for the suppression of the truancy evil, 
and, in fact, in all movements for civic and 
social reform No other agency has been more 
successful in meeting sympathetically the prob- 
lems of the shifting body of immigrants making 
up the population of the ward m which the 
settlement is situated 

The organization of Hull House is extremely 
simple. The residents are volunteers, each free 
to pursue such work as may seem to him most 
fruitful Throughout its history, however, the 
institution has been dominated by the person- 
ality of Miss Addams, and its w’-ork in its 
broad outlines has taken its direction from her 
Investigation of actual conditions, when possible 
m conjunction with other similar organizations 
or with the public authorities, is a characteristic 
feature of the work The ultimate object of 
much of this work is the arousing of the public 
to the necessity of State action in behalf of the 
city population Consult Jane Addams, Ticenty 
Tears at Hull House (New York, 1910). See 
SociAXi Settlements 

HULLIN', PlEEBE AtTGUSTIN, CoUNT 

(1758-1841) A French general of the First 
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Empire, bom in Geneva He came to Paris 
(1787) as a vv^atchmaker and was one of tke 
leaders m the attack on the Bastille He took 
part m all the great events of the early Revo- 
lution, but was too moderate foi some of his 
fellows and wab imprisoned duiing the Terror 
On his release he enteied the Italian army and 
in 1796 hecame Bonapaite*s adjutant geneial 
and in 1802 a division general He was ap- 
pointed president ol the military court which 
sentenced the Duke d^Enghien (1804), and he 
wrote, in the attempt to shift the blame on 
Talleyrand, Ewphcatwna ojfntes aux kommes 
tmpaitiaux, etc (1824) He was made Count 
in 1809 and v as one of Napoleon’s most trusted 
servants In 1812 he was Governor of Pans 
When the Emperoi was sent to Elba, Hullm 
tried to ingratiate himself with the new’ regime, 
but failed In 1815, during the Hundied Bays, 
he was again Governor of Pans, but afterward 
was banished to Brussels and lived for a time 
at Hamburg, He was paidoned m 1819 and le- 
turned to Fiance 

HUIiIiMANN, huPnian, IUbl Dietrich 
(1765-1846) A German histoiian, born at 
El dehorn and educated at Halle He became 
in 1797 piofesaor of history at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder and in 1808 at Homgsherg Ten years 
afterward he was made the fiist rector of Bonn 
and began his imp oi taut seiviee to that uni- 
versity His piincipal works are Deiitaohe 
Fwan^gesclnchte des Mittelaltera (1805) , Ge- 
aohichte des Uysp^ungs det Regdlien m Deutsch- 
land (1806), GeschicJite des Vtspr tings det 
Btande m Deutschland (2d ed , 1830), Ge- 
sclHchie des hymndimschen Handels (1808), 
Etaatsrecht des Altertums (1820) , Das Stadte- 
iteseti des Mitidldlteis (4 \ols, 1825—29), his 
most valuable work, Moimschc G?undvetfassimg 
(1832); Btaatsvetfassung da Istaeliten (1834), 
Handelsgeschichte der OrwcJien (1839), Ghie- 
ohische Denkww dighetten (1840), OesoJiichte 
des TJrsprungs der deutschen Furstemmtde 
(1842) Consult Delhi uck, in Allgemevne 
Zeitsehiift fm Gesohichte^ vol vi, pp. 1-14 
(Beilm, 1846) 

HUXiSHOEF, Baroness vok Dboste See 
Droste-Htjlshoee 

HUIi'SEAN LECTUBES A course of lec- 
tures given annually at Cambridge, founded by 
the Rev John Hulse (1708-1700), of Elworth, 
in the County of Chester He was educated at 
St John’s College, Cambridge, and at his death, 
Dec 14, 1790, bequeathed the bulk of his prop- 
erty to his university His will piovided for 
the founding of two divinity scholarships in St 
John’s College, the Hulsean prize, the office of 
Christian advocate, and that of Hxilsean lecturer 
or Christian preacher By a statute confirmed 
by the (Jueen m council in 1860, the office of 
Christian advocate was changed into the Hul- 
sean professorship of divinity The office of 
Hulsean lecturer, or preacher, is an annual 
one; and the duty of the lectuier is to preach 
not fewer than four nor moie than six sermons 
before the university m the course of the year 
The first senes was delivered by Rev Chris- 
topher Benson The list of Hulsean lectures, 
from their beginning m 1820 down to 1893, is 
given in Hurst, Literature of Theology^ pp 32- 
34, and to 1894 in Hunt, Religious Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century The list fiom 1893-94 
to 1908-09 inclusive is given in the New Behaff- 
Herzog Wncyolopedia of Religious Knowledge, 
vol V, p 401 (New York, 1909) The name of 


the year’s lectuier may be found in WlntalceFs 
Almanach (London, annually), and the com- 
plete list of lecturers fioni 1820 is given every 
year in the Cambiidge University Calendar 
(Cambndge, annually) 

HtriiTSOH, hulch, FbteDRICH (1833-190^ 

A Geiman philologist, boin in Biesden He 
was educated at Leipzig, wheie he taugM m the 
Nikolaischule After seveial yeais at Zwickau 
he became professor in the Hi euzschule of 
Dresden, of which he was rector fiom 1868 
to his letiiement, in 1889 Hultsch’s speeml 
study was ancient mathematics He edited the 
Bmptores Metiologici (1864-66), Heroms 
GeomeDica et Btejeometnea (1864), Polyhii 
Historic (1867-72), Pappus (1876-78), for a 
laige part of the text an editio piinceps, and 
Autolyci de Bphcera quce Movetur Liter (1885) 
He wrote the very valuable GnecJnsche und 
romisclie Met'iologte (1862, 2d ed, 1882), Die 
Elemente det agyptisolien Teilungsrechming 
(1895), Die GevioMe des Alte? turns (1898), 
Die ptolomaischen Munz- und Rechnungsweite 
(1003) ^ ^ 

HULTZSCH, hulch, Eugen (1857- ) A 

German Sanakritist He was bom in Diesden 
and was educated at Leipzig and Bonn In 
1882-86 he was lecturer at Vienna and then was 
government epigiaphist of Madras until 1903, 
when he succeeded Pischel as professoi of 
Sanskrit at the University of Halle He edited 
Boiith Indian Inscriptions (1890-1903), Reports 
on Banshut Manuscripts in Bouthetn India 
(1895-1905), and Epigraphia Indica (1894- 
1906) , and published several texts, including 
the Baiidhdyanadharmacdstra (1884), Annam- 
hhatta's Tarkasamgf aha ( 1907 ) , Bimhara^a^s 
Prahritarupaiatara (1909), and Kalidasa^s 
Megadhuta (1911) 

HUMACAO, ^'ma-ka'6 A city of Porto 
Rico, the capital of the department of the same 
name, situated on Humacao River, about 6 
miles from the coast (Map Porto Rico, F 3) 
It lies in a beautiful valley, surrounded by 
mountains, and enjoys cool sea breezes, which 
give it an agreeable climate It has a numbei 
of schools and a municipal library Sugar cane 
and tobacco are produced in the surrounding 
lowlands, and coftee is grown on the slopes of 
the mountains It was founded in 1793 and 
raised to the rank of a city in 1894 Popula- 
tion of the municipality in 1910, 26,678, urban 
population, 6541 

HUMAITA, 6o-ma'e4a' A town and fort 
of Paraguay, situated at the southwest end of 
the country, on the rivei Paraguay, near its 
confluence with the Parana During the Para- 
guayan War (1865-70) it was besieged for over 
a year by the forces of Argentina and Brazil 
and finally surrendered in 1868 The fortifica- 
tions were lazed at the end of the war The 
surrounding legion yields rich ciops of cotton, 
tobacco, coffee, and sugar Pop , about 4000 

HUMANE ASSOCIATION, American A 
fedeiation of societies of the United States for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals and chil- 
dren, formed at Cleveland, Ohio, m 1877, at a 
meeting held to consider the maltreatment of 
animals in transit between the East and West 
It became a national organization, whose pur- 

f iose was at first to deal with interstate traffic 
t sent representatives to influence legislation 
at Washington, and its agents investigated the 
abuses which prevailed on lines of railways 
transporting cattle It offeied a prize of $6000 
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for the best model of a cattle cai that would 
make possible the feeding, wateiing, and resting 
of cattle in transit, as the result of which 
many improved cais were bi ought into use In 
1884 it won a suit in Massachusetts against 
two leading railroads for violation of the law, 
thus establishing an impoitant piecedent For 
many yeais its pm pose has been that of a 
federation of all local humane societies It 
caines on consideiable work of an educational 
natuie It has instituted inquiries in the 
United States and abroad on the subject of 
vivisection in the schools and colleges Prizes 
were offered, in 1900, to college and medical 
students, foi essays on vivisection, its abuses 
and then remedy In 1913, 310 societies having 
for their object the pievention of cruelty to 
animals or to ehildien, 01 both, were repiesented 
in the association The membership of these 
societies aggiegated 141,000 The association 
has published, since 1913, the National Humane 
Review See Cruelty 10 Childebiv, Cruelty 
TO Animals, Prevention of 

HUMANE SOCIETY, Royal An organiza- 
tion foi the recoveiy of persons appaiently 
drowned, founded in England in 1774 It main- 
tains receiving houses in appiopriate places 
along the Thames and near canal banks and in 
various parts of London The chief station is 
on the Serpentine, in Hyde Park, on ground 
given by Ceoige III, and was erected in 1794 
The seal of the society heais the unique motto, 
Lateat ScintiUnla Forsan (A small spark may 
perhaps he hid) 

HUMANISM (fiom human, OP, Fi hu- 
mam, fiom Lat humamis, relating to man, from 
homo, OLat liemo, man, connected with AS 
guma, man, Gk ehthon, Skt hsam, earth) 

A name applied to the liteiaiy movement at the 
close of the Middle Ages whose object was the 
revival of the pagan learning of classical an- 
tiquity The humanists fiom the beginning 
divided into two diveigent schools, one of which 
sought to ingiaft the classical learning on the 
tree of Obiistianity, while the other endeavored 
to revive not merely the literature of classical 
antiquity, but, thiough this, the pagan spirit of 
the ancient heathen cults The first humanistic 
movement began in the fourteentli century m 
Italy where the political and social develop- 
ments weie piepanng the way for a departure 
from medissval tiaditions The numeious small 
Italian states, despotic and republican alike, 
favored the development of individuality at a 
time when feudalism ( q v ) , still in existence in 
other parts of Euiope, gave less oppoitimity foi 
the exercise of individual activities The fei- 
ment of Italian politics gave the individual fieer 
play, and the sense of personal independence 
was rapidly tending to loosei social and polit- 
ical ideals Paganism in Italy, though over- 
powered, had never been completely exter- 
minated It had lived on m popular legend 
and retrospective piide of race, and in countless 
associations connected with the Roman Forum, 
the Coliseum, and othei historic monuments 
But these survivals from ancient Rome were 
an insignificant moment in mediseval Italian 
culture, the pagan past did not seriously in- 
fluence men’s minds till new social and political 
conditions had prepared the way for the re- 
vival of classical ideals (See Renaissance ) 
The exile of the papal see from Rome for nearly 
three-quarters of a century (see Avignon) must 
also have acted as a removal of the great check 


again&t the leciudesccnce of paganism In the 
fouiteenth eentmy all Italy wa's a&tir “with the 
new life Dante, as is shown m his homage to 
Veigil, felt the new impulse Petrarch, w^ho 
may be regaided as the first Christian human- 
ist, thiew himself into the van of the new 
movement His passion for antiquity and his 
intolerance of certain foi ms of medievalism 
weie boundless He devoted gieat energy to 
the discovery and lescue of Latin manuscripts, 
to the collection of old Roman coins and othei 
antiquities, and to scathing denunciation of 
scholastic philosophy, junspiudence, and medi- 
cine But while the medievalist had looked 
foiwaid to an immortahtv beyond the grave, 
the pagan humanist would he satisfied with 
nothing less than an earthly immoitality, 
achieved by poetiy lilce YeigiPs and prose like 
Ciceio's And as the literal y style of the 
Augustan age ( q v ) became the sole model for 
the writei, so the spiiit of antiquity, witl\ its 
sensuous attitude towaids life and nature, its 
unqualified seeulaiity, its abandonment to the 
charm of things seen and tempoial, controlled 
the humanists’ thought and conduct 

Consult Jakob Buiekhaidt, Die Gultur der 
Renaissance m Itahen (Basel, 1860, 3d ed, 
1877-78, Eng tians by Middlemoie, London, 
1878 and 1891) , Georg Voigt, Die Wiedethele- 
hung des klassischen Aliertums ode? das eiste 
JaJuhimde?t des Bumamsmus (Berlin, 1859, 
2d ed, 1880-81), L Pastor, History of the 
Ropes (2 vols, London, 1891) , Symonds’s (qv ) 
uoiks on the Renaissance, epitomized by Alfred* 
Pearson in A JSkort History of the Renaissanee 
m Italy (New York, 1893) , John Owen, Bhep- 
ties of the Italian Renaissance (ib, 1893) 

P A Oesqiiet, Hve of the Reformation (London, 
1898), R 0 Jebb, Humanism in Education, 
Romanes Lecture (New York, 1899) , Lewis 
Ein&tein, The Italian Renaissance m England 
(lb , 1902) , Ernst Borkowslcy, Aus der 2/etf des 
Humanismifs (Jena, 1905) 

A second humanistic movement — more prop- 
el ly called Immamtananism — came to its cul- 
mination in Comte’s (qv ) woiship of human- 
ity It finds in man the highest and worthiest 
object of esteem and leverence and is hostile 
to any theory which places the divine outside 
of the human It is differentiated from the 
pagan Renaissance attitude mpst markedly by 
its placing the golden age of man’s development 
not in the past hut in the future 

Still anotliei humanistic movement is afoot 
in philosophical ciicles at the piesent day This 
humanism is connected with pragmatism (qv ) 
and IS the theory that the working hypothesis 
of metaphysics should be the view that all 
nature is akin to man Mechanism and the 
current presuppositions of natural science are 
discarded, and in their place a universal ani- 
mism is assumed F C S Schillei (qv ) goes 
so far as to attiihute moral qualities to in- 
animate objects and accounts for the regularity 
of natural law by the analogy of statistical 
aveiages in human society and also by assimilat- 
ing laws of natuie to human habits Consult 
F 0 S Sahillei, Humanism (New Yoik, 1903) 
id, J^tiidies m Humanism (ib, 1907), William 
James, Pragmatism (ib, 1907), J S Mac- 
kenzie, Lectures on Humamsm (ib , 1907). 

' HUMAN YTA^RIANS (from Lat humamtas, 
humanity, fiom humanus, human) 1 The 
name assigned to the several classes of anti- 
Tnnitaiians, who regard Christ as a meie man 
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and refuse to ascribe to Hun a supernatural 
origin 01 natuie Theodotus of Byzantium, 
called the Tannei, a Monarchian ), is said 
to have been excluded from the Chuich by 
Victor, Homan pontiff (189-198), because, 
having denied Chi 1 st in tune of peiaeeution, he 
afterward defended himself by declaring that 
m so doing ''he had denied not Grod, but man^^ 
A contemporary and probably an associate of 
Theodotus, Artemas, taught in like manner that 
Christ was a mere man Theodotus and 
Artemas probably represent a school or sect at 
Home and were the first to formulate the doc- 
trine, so far as known (See Cheistology, 
SociNUS , Unitahiai^ism ) 2 The name ‘^hu- 

manitarian” IS also sometimes applied to the 
disciples of Saint-Simon (qv ) and m general 
to those who look to the perfectibility of human 
nature as their great moral and social dogma 
and Ignore dependence upon supernatural aid, 
believing that man can attain his highest de- 
velopment by his own power 
HTIMAH'ITIES A term now employed pri- 
marily to designate the study of the classical 
literatures of Greece and Rome, and the various 
sciences which deal with them, such as gram- 
mar, classical philology, etc , but sometimes 
secondarily it includes all “culture studies” in 
contrast to professional studies Cicero, Aulus 
Gellius, and other Latin writers used humam- 
tas in the sense of culture becoming to a man 
and gained by the study of the great master- 
pieces, mostly of Greek literatuie, but not ex- 
clusive of Roman The scholastics adopted the 
term especially in the form of Uterce humamores 
(the more humane letters), but gave it a dif- 
ferent emphasis by placing it in contrast and 
in subordination to dwmitas (divinity or theol- 
ogy) This contrast gave to humanity an en- 
larged meaning, including all forms of secular 
learning. The humanistic movement (see 
Hukanism) restored the word to its Ciceronian 
significance But when the nai rowness of 
humanism m regarding the study of the an- 
cient classics as the means par excellence of 
gaming humane culture came to he appreciated, 
and when other sciences of liberal character 
arose, the term “humanities” began gradually 
to take on a larger meaning, and it is now used 
by some authorities to include all philological 
study, together with history, philosophy, polit- 
ical science, economics, and all other sciences 
which concern themselves with hiunan civiliza- 
tion In the Scottish univeisities, however, the 
singular, “humanity,” is used to designate the 
study of the Latin language and literature 
Consult Irving Babbitt, Lttei ature and the 
Am&^can College (Boston, 1908) 

HHlMrAlOr, hod'man, Kael (1839-96) A 
German engineer and archaeologist, born at 
Steele In 1861 he gave up his studies, as he 
was ordered south because of hia health In 
Samos he made successful excavations of the 
famous temple of Heia In 1862 he built for 
Sir Henry Bulwer, English Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, an island palace, two years later 
was employed by the Turkish government to 
survey Palestine for a projected railioad from 
Jaffa to the Dead Sea by way of Jetusalem, 
of which only the part from the coast to Jeru- 
salem was completed, and, after a trip to 
Egypt, mapped out the Eastern Balkans, after 
surveys ordered by Fuad Pasha But besides 
the name he made for himself by these maps 
and by engineering in northern Asia, he got 


fame for his excavations at Pergamon (qv ) 
(187S-S6), was made honoraiy doctor by the 
University of Gieifsvald, director of the Mu- 
seum of ‘Berlin, and Privy Counciloi (1894=) 
His later excavations were at Zenjiili in north- 
ern Syria, at Tralles, and Magnesia With 
Conze, Bohn, and others, he published Die 
Etgehnisse de? Ansgtahungen Petgamon 

(1880-88) and, with Puchstein, Retsen m Klein- 
asien mid Noidsyyien (1890, with maps) 

HTTlVtAYirH, h^^ma-yoon' (1508-56) A 
Gieat Mogul of India, son of Baber and father 
of Akbar He came to the tin one m 1530, but 
after 10 years of waifare was defeated by the 
Afghan Sher Shah and driven from India He 
took refuge at the court of Persia and with a 
Pei Sian army leturned and recoveied control 
of Ddhi and Agra in 1555 He died at Delhi, 
where a gieat mausoleum was built for him 

HTTM'BER. The continuation and estuary of 
the rivers Ouse and Tient, between the English 
counties of York and Lincoln (Map England, 
F 3) It IS 38 miles long and from 1 to 7 
miles hioad with Hull on its north shore and 
Great Grimsby on the south Many shoals 
oecui, and the sailing loutes have been very 
carefully buoyed Canals connect it with south 
Yorkshire and Trent It was the entiance 
for the Norse invasions of the ninth and tenth 
centmies 

HHMBEBT I (It Umberto, obm-bei'to) 
(1844-1900). King of Italy from 1878 to 1900 
He was the eldest son of Victor Emmanuel II 
and Adelaide, Archduchess of Austna, and was 
born at Turin, March 14, 1844 At an early age 
he obtained an insight into political and mili- 
tary life under the guidance of his father dur- 
ing the War of 1869 He held the lank of 
captain, although he was then too young to 
take an active part in the struggle He was 
more closely connected with the piocess of the 
unification of Italy which followed In July, 
1862, he visited Naples and Palermo, wheie he 
shared the populaiity of Garibaldi When the 
war between Piussia and Austria was imminent, 
Humbeit was. dispatched to Pans to ascertain 
the sentiments of the French government in 
reference to the alliance between Italy and 
Prussia On the outbreak of hostilities he 
hastened to take the field, obtained the com- 
mand of a division of General Gialdmi's army 
with the rank of lieutenant general, and took a 
gallant part m the battle of Custozza, June 24, 
1866, covering the retieat of the Italians by 
brave and skillful tactics In 1868 he manied 
his cousin, the Princess Margueiite of Savoy 
He succeeded to the throne on the death of his 
father, Jan 9, 1878 He showed great bravery 
and contributed generously towards the relief 
of suffering during the cholera epidemic in 
1884 and gained in populai esteem by liis visit 
to Naples at that time In 1887 the foreign 
policy of the government resulted in the Triple 
Alliance between Italy, Austiia-Hungary, and 
Germany, which was so hateful to Iriedentism 
(qv) The colonial policy of the countiy was 
not so successful, however, as the Italian troops 
met with ^eat reverses in Abyssinia in 1887 
and again in 1895-96 In 1898 a commercial 
tieaty was concluded with France, but through- 
out Humbert's reign the country suffered under 
financial depression and heavy taxation To- 
wards the end of his reign King Humbert lost 
some of his former popularity An anarchist 
attempted to assassinate him before the gates 
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of Home m 1897, but failed Three years later, 
howevei (July 29, 1900), Humbert was shot at 
and moi tally wounded by anothei Italian anai- 
ohist, Biesci, who had come from the United 
States intent on this act The King died almost 
immediately Humbert was succeeded by his 
only son, Victor Emmanuel III His ehaiactei 
is summed up in his popular title ‘‘Humbert the 
Good Consult Fedele Lampertieo, ‘ Discoiso m 
Memoria di S M Umbeito P, Re d^ Italia,” m 
R Institute Veneto, Attij vol K, pait 1 (Venice, 
1900-01), and Pietro Vigo, A7mah cV Italia 
Storia def/li idtimi tyenV anni del secolo 19 (5 
vols, Milan, 1908-11) See Italy 

HUMBERT, uN'her', Gustave Amed^Se 
(1822-94) A French jurist and politician, 
born at Metz He studied law in Pans and 
gave piivate lessons both before and aftei he 
was underprefeet of Diedenhofen (1848-51), 
was professoi of Roman law at Toulouse and 
in 1871 was elected to the Cliambei of Deputies 
Humbeit took a prominent part in debates on 
legal questions, became a leader of the Repub- 
lican Left in 1875, was made a life senatoi, 
and m FreyeinePs cabinet (1882) was Minister of 
Justice In 1890 Humbert left his post as Vice 
President of the Senate and became president 
of the chief couit of accounts He wiote E^sai 
sur les finances et la compaWbilite puhlique chez 
les Komains (2 vols, 1887) and Oiganisatton 
de V empire remain (1892) His connection 
with the great Humheit swindle, earned through 
by Ills son, Fredeiic, and Ins daughter-in-law, 
Freddric's wife, is problematic* 

HUMBERT, Jacques Feedinanp (1842- 
) A Fiencli painter, born m Pans He 
studied at the Beauz-Arts and with Picot, 
Cabancl, and Eugfene Fromentm His first ap- 
peal ance m the Salon was in 1865, with “The 
Flight of Hero^' He was made an Officer of 
the Legion of Honoi m 1885, a piofessor at the 
Beaux-Arts, and is regarded as one of the most 
authoritative exponents of modern classic style 
Among his paintings are “The Glinst,” at 
Oi leans, “Pro Patiia,” a decoration for the 
Pantheon, “John the Baptist,” at Havre, “The 
Virgin with Jesus and John the Baptist,” m 
the Luxembourg 

HUM^BLEBEE See Bumblebee 

HUM^BLEDOH HILL See Homildon 

HUMBOLDT, hum'bolt A city in Allen 
Co, Kans, 00 miles southeast of Emporia, on 
the Heosho River, and the Missouri, Kansas, 
and Tevas and the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe lailroads (Map Kansas, G 7) It is in a 
natuial-gas and oil region, has farming in- 
terests and oil refineries, and manufactures 
flour, Portland cement, bricks, tile The water 
works are owned by the city Pop, 1900, 1402, 
1910, 2548 

HUMBOLDT. A cify in Gibson Co., Tenn,, 
85 miles east of Memphis, on the Forked Deer 
River, and on the Mobile and Ohio and the 
Louisville and ISTashville railroads (Map Ten- 
nessee, B 3) It is m a rich cotton and fruit 
growing region, the products of which are 
shipped m large quantities The industrial 
establishments include marble and granite 
works, cotton mills, a large fruit-packing plant, 
flouring mill and elevator, brickyards, canning 
factory, cotton gins, etc Humboldt owns its 
water works and eleetric-hght plant Pop , 
1900, 2866, 1910, 3446 

HUMBOLDT, hum'bdlt, Ger pron hum'bolt, 
AT.TnxATs rmgn, Baeon VON (1769-1859)* A Ger- 


man naturalist and tiaveler He was horn in 
Beilm, Sept 14, 1769 His father, who died in 
1779, was a chamberlain to the King of Prussia, 
his mother was of Buigundian descent, and his 
youthful life was spent in the old castle of Tegel, 
near Potsdam. He studied, in company with his 
brothel Kail Wilhelm (qv ), flist under private 
tutoih, then at the univeisities of Frankfoit-on- 
the-Odei, Berlin, and Gottingen His piefeience 
for scientific studies was stiongly manifested in 
his early years and highly developed by the in- 
fluence of Blumenbaeh and other univeisity in- 
stiiictors During his residence at Gottingen 
(1788 and 1789) he made geological examina- 
tions in the Harz Mountains and Rhine valley, 
which lesulted in his first inipoitant publication, 
TJehei die Basalte am Bhem, nehst JJntey sitah- 
ungem^hei Sijenit und Basamt der Alten (1790). 
In 1790 Humboldt made a tour thiough Fiance, 
the Netherlands, and England, in company with 
Georg Foister, alieady eminent as a scientific 
traveler, whose influence was strong in shaping 
the youngei man's career, and in 1791 he en- 
tered the Academy of Mining at Freiberg, Sax- 
ony, where Werner was then piofessoi of geol- 
ogy His eight months’ residence at Freiberg 
gave him materials for seveial technical papers 
m chemistry and physics, and foi some more 
elaborate essays, especially those upon the cryp- 
togamous plants of the mines (Flora suiter- 
7 anea p liergensis, etc ) In consequence he was 
soon (1792) appointed superintendent of mines 
in the principalities of Bayieuth and Anspach 
and resided for the next three years at Bayreuth 
The breadth of his interest and researches at 
this period is exemplified by his work and specu- 
lations on the natuie of muscular and nervous 
force, entitled Tersuclie uier die gerei^e Mushel- 
und 'Nervenfasevy nehst Vermutungen uher den 
chemischen Process des Lebens in det Tiei- und 
Pfiantsenubelt (1797) 

The desire for larger freedom and especially 
for exploratory travel led Humboldt to resign 
his office in 1797 He had already in 1796 wan- 
dered about the Alps, studying geology, but fur- 
ther intended journeys to Sicily and up the Nile 
were pi evented by political obstacles The next 
three months were spent at Jena, in intimate as- 
sociation with Goethe, Schillei, and the men at 
the university, who then made an extraordinary 
circle of intellects, and here he began to plan 
for the great journey to Spanish America with 
which his fame is now most closely associated 
In Pans he made the acquaintance of a talented 
young French botanist, Aim4 Bonpland, who 
joined in his plans and was destined to be his 
principal colaborer Meanwhile Humboldt was 
incessantly at work, and the years 1797-99 wit- 
nessed the publication of many notable contribu- 
tions to science, among which those pertaining 
to the composition of the atmosphere were par- 
ticularly notable Many of these were bi ought 
togethei m his book Versuche uher die chemische 
Z&rlegung des Lufthieises (1799) At length, 
after spending some time in Spam and getting 
letters from i£e government, Humboldt and Bon- 
pland sailed in a Spanish fiigate from Coruna, 
in June, 1799 They visited Tenenffe, ascended 
the peak, and made valuable observations theie 
as well as at sea during the voyage, which ter- 
minated at Cumana in Venezuela 

The travelers explored the region for upwaid 
of a year, crossing over to the upper waters of 
the Orinoco, and establishing the connection be- 
tween that stream and the upper Amazon The 
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3 ’ear 1801 was s^jent ui explorations in Cuba, the 
basin of the Magdalena River, and in the Andes 
of Quito, the famous ascent of Chimborazo, to 
an altitude of about 19,000 feet, being aeeom- 
phshed in June, 1802 The exploiations weie 
then extended to Peiu, where Humboldt devoted 
himself laigely to the eleetiical and astronomical 
studies favored by the climate, but also acquired 
a valuable knowledge of the cinchona (quinine) 
plant and its culture From Peiu the two sa- 
\ant8 took ship for Mexico, landing at Aca- 
pulco in Febiuaiy, 1803 Theie they tiaveled 
for a year, Humboldt paying special attention to 
the determination of positions on the map and 
to volcanic phenomena, and then leturned to 
Europe by ^ay of Cuba and the United States 
(where several wrecks were spent), reaching Bor- 
deaux m August, 1804. 

Humboldt now went to Pans and occupied 
himself with Bonpland in the aiiangement of 
their manusciipts and collections, a laige part 
of which, hnwevei, had been lost by a shipwreck, 
at the same time he puisued continuous experi- 
ments m physical chemi&tiy Having visited his 
brother, then Piussian Ambassador at Rome, and 
leturned to Berlin, he accompanied Piince Wil- 
helm of Prussia, in 1807, on a political mission 
to Fiance, and obtained leave from the govern- 
ment of his own countiy to lemam thenceforth 
in Pans foi the publication of the account of his 
travels He enlisted the eoopeiation of Oay- 
Lussac, Cnvier, and many others of the most 
eminent Frencli siiecialists of the day in the 
elaboration of his materials, and began in 1807 
to publish the lesults m magnificent volumes (20 
in folio and 10 m quarto, illustiated by 1425 
copperplates) The title was Voyage aiix le- 
gions cquinoxiales dti 'Nouveau Continent fait en 
1799-1804 Aletandte de Snmholdt et AimS 
Bonpland The fiist 14 volumes were devoted 
to botany and w^eie actually prepaied mainly 
by C S Kunthj vola xv and xvi were an ‘^atlas 
pittoresque”, vols xm, xviii, xix, xxi, and xxn 
weie devoted to physical geogiaphy, geognosy, 
and astronomy, vol xx contained a '^geography 
of plants”, vols xxiii and xxiv weie zoological, 
vols XXV and xxvi weie devoted to a sociological 
account of the countries of Spanish America, and 
vols xxviii, XXIX, and xxx contained Humboldt’s 
nairative of his journey, winch was left unfin- 
ished The oiiginal of this woik contains the 
Essat politique suf le loyaume de la Nouvelle 
EspagiWy the Essai politique sui Vile de Cuba, 
and the 'Vues des Coi dillkres Among the minor 
works of the gieat master, the Ansichten der 
Natnr (1st ed, 1808) had an immediate and 
widespread welcome It w^as tianslated into al- 
most every Euxopean language and issued in 
Bngbsh in both London and Philadelphia The 
publication of the gieat Voyage continued at ir- 
regular mteivals until 1827, and the volumes 01 
groups of volumes appealed under individual 
titles, by which they are more usually known 
The bibliogiaphy of Bruhns’s biography of Hum- 
boldt disentangles the confusion of titles and 
editions wdiich le suited, and to that the curious 
reader is lef erred After Humboldt’s death an 
octavo edition of his principal works was pub- 
lished in Pans (1864-66) 

The favor of Fiederick William III of Prussia, 
who had settled upon Humboldt a pension of 
2600 thalers and later of 6000, lequired him to 
make fiequent journeys with that monarch and 
at last lie was summoned to reside at the court 
In 1827, then, he took up his permanent resi- 


dence in Berlin, and with mudbi discontent en- 
deavored to cany on his investigations amid 
uncongenial sui roundings One of the best re- 
sults of his work at this period was his success 
in establishing for the first time international 
eoopeiation in fnitheiance of scientific obseiva- 
tions In 1827-28 he gave a senes of lemarkahle 
lecttiies on physiogiaphy at Beilin, which foimed 
the basis of his subsequenr Kosmos In 1829, 
nndei the patronage of the Russian government 
and accompanied by Ehienberg and Gustav Rose, 
he made a rapid journey as far east as the 
Yenisei, one of the most striking lesults of which 
was the diseoveiy of diamonds and othei piecious 
stones in the Uial Mountainb, as Humboldt had 
predicted would be the case from his knowledge 
of then geology Many geogiaphical positions 
weie astionomically detei mined, and erroneous 
views as to the physical geogiaphy of the north- 
ern intenoi of Russia were collected The rec- 
ord of this journey was fiist wntten by Hum- 
boldt as F^iagments de geologie et de chmatologie 
asiatique (1831) and afterward enlai ged into 
Asie centialey leeheiches su? les chaines de mon~ 
tagnes et la chmatologie compaiee (1843) 

The subsequent years were spent in occasional 
diplomatic journeys and in the preparation of 
what he deemed the ciovnmg monument of his 
intellectual life, his Xosmos, an encyclopaedic ac- 
count and explanation of the physical universe 
Four volumes wei e written and published in Bei - 
lin, m 1845, 1847, 1850, and 1858 They weie 
translated as fast as issued into many languages 
and eieated a piofound impiesaion 

He kept health and vitality and continued at 
work until the wintei of 1858-59, when his 
strength declined He died May 6, 1859, and 
was buried wuth loyal honois at Tegel After his 
death new editions of many of his works weie 
issued, and several collections of hia letters 
appealed 

Humboldt’s influence upon scientific thought 
has been vast and far-i caching ‘^With him,” 
says Agassiz, “ends a gieat peiiod in the histoiy 
of science — a period to which Cuvier, Laplace, 
Arago, Gay-Lussac, De Candolle, and Robert 
Blown belonged ” His grasp of the universe as 
a wdiole was no less lemaikable than his faculty 
of observing and explaining single phenomena 
His scenic descriptions are stiikingly pictur- 
esque Humboldt has contributed to neaily every 
branch of science, either by diiect investigation 
or by the accumulation of valuable material He 
may be regaided as the founder of the modem 
science of physical geography, and he placed 
meteoiology upon a firm basis We can only 
allude to his observations on the cultivation of 
the soil in diffeient climates and its effect upon 
civilization , his study of the languages, the ar- 
chitectuie, and the customs of the ancient peoples 
of South and Central Ameiiea, his discovery 
of the decrease in intensity of the earth’s mag- 
netic force from the poles to the equator, hia 
fiuitful labois in chemistry with Gay-Lussac, 
his experiments concerning the respiration of 
' fishes , and his contributions to the science of 
geology (especially in the depaitments of petiog- 
raphy, ■vmlcanology, and seismology) 

Humboldt’s published coriespondence with 
some of the most distinguished men of his time, 
such as Goethe, Varnhagen, Pxetet, Bunsen, 
Gauss, and Raumer, as well as with his bi other 
Wilhelm, attests the almost unparalleled bieadth 
of his intellectual interests Consult R H 
Stoddaid, Travels, and Books of Alexander 
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von Humboldt (New York, 1860) ^ P F 11 
Klencke^ Alexandei von Ilumboldfs Leben mid 
Wiilen, Heisen und Wissen (6th ed , Leipzig, 
1870), C C Bruhns and otheis, Bvne wi^aen- 
schafthche Btogiaphte (3 vols , ib , 1872) 
HUMBOLDT, Karl Wilhelm, Baron von 
(1767-1835) An eminent Geiman philologist, 
author, and statesman, eldei hi other of the pie- 
ceding, boin at Potsdam, Prussia, June 22, 1767 
He was educated at the univei sities of Fiankfoit- 
on-the-Oder, Gottingen, Jena, and Beilm, where 
he was especially trained in jurispiudence, but 
also studied aesthetics, antiquities, and the Kan- 
tian philosophy, then newly propounded After 
continental tiavel he spent some time in 1789- 
90 at Eifurt and at Weimar, wheie he met 
Schiller (then piofessor extraoi dinanua at 
Jena], with whom he formed a lasting fiiend- 
sliip In 1790 he became leferendaiy in the 
Supreme Court of Judicatuie at Beilin, with the 
title of Piuasian Councilor of Legation, but in 
p91 resigned his. appointment, and in 1794-97 
was at Jena, active m scientific and literal y 
study, and one of the Schillei circle His inter- 
esting eoi 1 espondence with Schiller, extending 
from 1792 to 1805, was published by him in 1830 
with a “Voreiinneiung” {2d ed , by Vollmei, 
1876, in the Cotta' sche B%bhotlieh, ed by 
Muncker, 1893) Fiom 1801 to 1806 lie was 
Prussian Eesident Minister at the papal couit 
and in 1806-08 Minister Plenipotentiary At 
Rome he was a most libeial patron of artists, in- 
cluding Rauch and Thoivaldsen, made pliilo- 
aophical, sesthetic, philological, and ai chseological 
reseaiches, and wrote the elegy Rom, his most 
ambitious poem In 1809 he was appointed 
Privy Couneiloi of State, in chaige of public 
woiship and education After a successful ad- 
mim&tiation, which intioduced many lefoims 
and oigamzed and obtained endowment for the 
Berlin University (decreed 1807, opened 1810), 
he resigned the post m 1810, to accept that of 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiaiy at Vienna, with rank of Minister of State 
In the political affairs of the time he took a 
piomment part He was present at the Peace 
Congiess of Prague m 1813, where he, almost 
single-handed, brought about the alliance of 
Austria with Russia and Prussia against France 
In 1814 he was at the Congiess of Chatillon 
and signed, with Haidenbeig, the first Paris 
Tieaty, and in 1814-16 attended the Vienna Con- 
gress as Prussia’s Second Plempotentiaiy Hum- 
boldt likewise took pait in the negotiations at- 
tending the conclusion of the second Pans 
Tieaty, and was a member of the Territoiial 
Coinmission at Fi ankfort on-the-Main in 1816— 
17. As a State Councilor, he strongly disagieed 
with Chancellor Haidenbeig on ceitain matters 
of tax reform, and m consequence he was sent 
to London as Ambassador He letmned in 1818 
to attend the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle and 
in 1819 was appointed to the Ministry of the 
Interior (then divided into two branches), with 
the department of communal and municipal af- 
fairs His liberal opinions soon involved him in 
difficulties with the government He demanded 
a new Prussian constitution which should com- 
bine the autonomy of provinces and governmental 
districts, with a parliament chosen by direct 
election, and he attacked the Carlsbad decrees, 
which among various provisions established a 
censorship of the press and contained measures 
hostile to the universities and schools Dis- 
missed in 1819, he was not lecalled to the Coun- 


cil of State until 1830 In the last >eais of his 
life Humboldt devoted much attention to art 
matteis and to the organization of the Berlin 
Museum He died Apiil 8, 1835, at Tegel 

As a statesman, Wilhelm von Humboldt was 
enlightened and industiious, but perhaps hardly 
constructive As a critical essayist, he was of 
transient influence Of his poetical works, be- 
sides the Rom above mentioned, only the trans- 
lation of the Agamemnon is now much read 
(1816, 2d ed , 1857, in the Umveisalbihhothek 
of Reclam) But, as a philologist, he marks an 
epoch It was he who first called the attention 
of scholars to the phenomenon of the Basque lan- 
guage, pcirticulaily in the volume Prufimg det 
TJntei sufliungeg. ubei die TJibeiiohner Rispam- 
ens venmtteJst der haskischen SpiacJie (1821). 
His chief publication, Vebei die Kaioispi ache auf 
der Insel Java (3 vols , 1836-40), with its noted 
introduction, *‘Uebei die Verschiedenheit cles 
meiisehlichen Spiachbaues” (sepaiately printed 
1835, 3d ed of Pott’s revision, 1S80), was the 
fiist on the subject Impoitant disseitations 
read before the Beilin Academy include those on 
the compaiative study of language, the piovince 
of the histoiian, and the origin of grammatical 
forms Humboldt was in these and other writ- 
ings the first to associate the science of compara- 
tive philology with philosophy, histoiy, and other 
collateral studies, and to give it a univeisal sig- 
nificance His Ideen cw €t7iem Versuch, die 
Crienzen dei WirKsamkeif dea Staate^ sni hestim- 
men (ed by Cauei, 1851, m Reelam’s TJmveisal-' 
bibliotheh), which Schillei vainly tiled to get 
published, limits the authority of the state to 
the infeiior task of piotectmg the life and prop- 
el ty of its citizens The collected works ap- 
pealed at Beihn (7 vols ) in 1841-52 Consult- 
Robert Haym, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Lebms- 
bild und Ohaiakten^Jc (Berlin, 1856), Adler, 
Wilhelm von Humboldt's Lingmstical Studies 
(New York, 1866) , Gehhaidt, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt als Staatsmann (2 vols , Stuttgart, 
1896-99) , Kittel, Wilhelm ion Humboldts ge- 
schichthche Weltansohauung (Leipzig, 1901) 

HUMBOLDT BAY INDIANS See WiYAr 
Stock 

HUMBOLDT RIVER The longest river of 
Nevada It li&es in Elko County, in the noith- 
eabt coinei of the State, and flows 350 miles in 
a generally southwest direction, emptying into 
Humboldt Lake, or Sink, in Churchill County, 
80 miles noitheast of Carson City (Map Ne- 
vada, C 2) This ‘Take” is simply an expansion 
of the liver and is held by a great gravel bank 
which was thrown entirely across the valley by 
the currents of the lake which once occupied this 
legion and was about 500 feet deep at this 
point Now the water sometimes ev-aporates 
faster than the river can supply it, at times of 
high water it formerly ovei flowed into Carson 
Sink, hut this is now pi evented by a dam The 
rivei is only a few vai ds wide and grows smaller 
by evaporation towards its mouth Its water is 
saline, and it flows through an and and barren 
region covered with sagebrush, with the excep- 
tion of a few fertile alluvial plains and clumps 
of willows The valley of the Humboldt is 
flanked by rugged peaks, some of which reach 
an altitude of 11,000 feet above sea level, it is 
the only east and west pass through the moun- 
tains of Nevada, and it is followed throughout 
its course by the Southern Pacific Railroad. See 
Great American Desert 

HUME, Alexanube Hamilton (1797-1873) 
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An Australian explorer, born in Parramatta m 
New South Wales At the age of 17, aecom- 
panied by a younger brother, he discovered the 
Beinma country In 1817 he was one of the 
discoverers of Lake Bathurst He is best known 
as leadei with Hovell of the cross-country expe- 
dition of 1824, on which, '^hen question aiose as 
to the part he had taken in it, he wiote A Bitef 
Btatement of Facts in Connexion tctth an Ovet- 
land Expedition pom Lake Ceoige to Po7t Phil- 
lips in the Tea? 782'/ (3d ed , 1874), and, with 
Hovell, Journey of Discovery to Fort Phillip 
(1837). He accompanied Sturt (qv ) in his 
first exploration A county in New South Whales, 
a mountain range in Yictoiia, and the Murray 
Hiver (as an alternative title) heftr the name of 
Hume 

HUME, David (1711^76) An English 
philosopliei and historian. He was boi n at Edin- 
burgh on Apzil 26 (0 S ), 1711 His father was 
the laird of Ninewells in Berwickshire, but 
David, being the youngest son, had to make his 
fortune with no othei assistance than an ednea- 
tion and the influence of hia family He appears 
to have studied in the University of Edmbuigh 
when 12 years of age, hut his education for the 
most part consisted in home reading His fam- 
ily designed the law to he his profession, and 
he submitted to the initial steps of the proper 
practical tiaming, but it was not a pursuit to 
ilia liking Deserting it, he experimented m a 
mercantile house in Bristol, but commerce was 
not more congenial to him than jurisprudence, 
and he gave it a very short trial To use his 
own words, ‘T now went over to France with a 
view of pioseeuting my studies m a country re- 
treat, and there I laid the plan of life which I 
have 'steadily and successfully pursued I re- 
solved to make a very rigid frugality supply my 
deficiency of fortune, to maintain unimpaired 
my mdependency, and to regard every object as 
contemptilile except the impi ovement of my 
talent in literature He spent much of the next 
three years at La Fleche in intercourse wuth the 
Jesuits, and then he wrote his Tieatise of Bnman 
Fature, which, however, he did not publish till 
1739-40 It consists of thiee books, ‘‘Of the 
Understanding,” “Of the Passions,” and “Of 
Morals ” Now one of the three or foui most fa- 
mous philosophical productions of England, at 
the time of its appearance “it fell deadborn from 
the press without reaching such a distinction 
as even to excite a murmur among the zealots,” 
as Hume himself acknowledged, much to his mor- 
tification He now turned to political tbeoiy and 
published anonymously in 1741-43 two volumes 
of Essays Moral and Political In 1744 he was 
a candidate for the chair of “ethics and pneu- 
matic philosophy” in the University of Edin- 
burgh, but his Treatise had given him a repu- 
tation for “heresy, deism, skepticism, atheism, 
etc.,” and the university would have none of 
him. In 1746 he obtained a “very genteel” ap- 
pointment as secretary to General Saint Clair on 
“10 shillings a day, perquisites, and no ex- 
penses” An expedition had been planned to 
Canada, but an unsuccessful attack on L’Onent 
m France led to a recall of the geneial Two 
years after Hume accompanied General Saint 
Clair to the court of Turin, as secretary and 
aid-de-camp, and took notes of his impressions 
of Holland, Germany, and Italy. 

In 1748, during his absence on the Continent, 
he published his Enquiry Concerning Euman Un- 
derstmdnng The following year he returned to 


England, m 1751 he gave to the public the En- 
qutfy Concerning the Principles of Morals, and 
in 1752 the Political Discourses, said to have 
been the “cradle of political economy ” At the 
same time he also composed Dialogues on Fat- 
ural Religion, which, however, were not published 
till after his death By this time he had put by 
enough money to gain him an income of £50 a 
year Besides he had “a bundled pounds’ woith 
of books, great stoies of linens and fine clothes, 
and near £100 in his pocket, along with order, 
fiugality, a strong spirit of independency, good 
health, a contented humor, and an unabated love 
of study,” as he himself relates In 1751 he 
had removed to Edinburgh, and a year latei he 
was elected librarian to the Faculty of Advocates 
at a salaiy of £40 In 1754 he published the 
first volume of the History of Great Britain, Con- 
taining the Reign of James I and Charles 7, the 
second volume appeared two years afterward 
Then he took up the Tudors and, working baek- 
waid, finished lus History of , England in 1762 
In 1757 be had published Four Dissertations 
the Natural History of Religion, of the Pas- 
sions, of Tragedy, of the Standard of Taste In 
1763 he was a member of the embassy to France 
undei Lord Hertfoid and heie found himself fa- 
mous He was lionized by the society ladies, 
feted by the nobles, and taken by the men of 
letters into their friendship After hia return 
he was made Undersecretary o± State (1767-69) 
and by 1760 had an income" of £1000 a year In 
1770 he retired from public life and built a home 
m Edinburgh on a new street, which was jocu- 
larly called St David’s Street, after him Here 
he wrote My Ovm Life, and here he died, Aug 
25, 1776 His History of England became a 
classic as soon as it appeared, his economic 
writings were a fitting prelude to those of liis 
friend Adam Smith (qv ), while his philosoph- 
ical works roused Hant “from his dogmatic slum- 
ber,” gave rise by reaction to Scottish philos- 
ophy, and aie among the most important of mod- 
em philosophical woiks HiS philosophy was 
but the consistent development of Beikeley’s 
idealism ( See Berkeley ) Berkeley had de- 
nied the reality of matter and had accounted for 
what passed for matter by making it a complex 
of ideas, but he still held to the reality of mind 
as the percipient of ideas Hume, claiming to 
find no empirical evidence for the existence of 
mind or spirit in Berkeley’s sense of the term, 
dropped out mind as Berkeley had dropped out 
matter and thus left nothing to be known except 
“perception” (impressions and ideas), together 
With certain fictions of the imagination, of which 
he gives no satisfactory account that can be 
made consistent with his general position “All 
the perceptions of the human mind resolve them- 
selves into two distinct kinds which I shall call 
impressions and ideas ” These differ not by rea- 
son of any differences in the manner in which 
they are produced, but merely in priority and 
liveliness Ideas are simply those perceptions 
which, appearing later than similai perceptions, 
aie less forceful and vivid Ideas are of two 
sorts — ^ideas of the memory and ideas of the 
imagination Of these the former are the more 
lively and retain in great measure the order and 
sequence of these original impressions, whereas 
ideas of the imagination are fainter and are “not 
restrained to the same order and form with the 
ongmal impressions” Ideas are associated in 
accordance with ceitain principles, viz, “resem- 
blance, contiguity in time or place, and cause 
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and effect ” There aie no abstract ideas Ideas 
of space are complexes of minima msihiha, or 
colored points, disposed in a ceitain mannei 
These points aie indivisible Ideas of time are 
deiived fiom the succession of our perceptions, 
and as these peieeptions aie in the last instance 
indivisible, time is not infinitely divisible A per- 
ception and a thing perceived aie one and the 
same thing A cause is an object pieeedent and 
contiguous to anothei, and so united with it m 
the imagination that the idea of the one detei- 
mines the mind to form the idea of the other, 
and the impression of the one to form a 11101 e 
lively idea of the othei "‘Theie is no substance, 
hence no mind except the bundle of peieeptions 
A true skeptic will he diffident of his philosophi- 
cal doubts as well as of his philosophical con- 
victions ” Skepticism is inevitable on this the- 
ory, inasmuch as belief is the liveliness of one’s 
ideas, and tins vanes fiom time to time Hume 
himself admitted that when he left his study 
and entered upon piactieal ailaiis his philosophy 
made small appeal to him Philosophical argu- 
ments contiol only when one is in a philosophical 
mood, at other times human natuie piompts to 
the beliefs which philosophy shows to be without 
rational foundation In ethics Hume was a 
utilitarian (See IlTiuiTABiANiaM ) Self-love 
cannot be the sole basis of reasonable action 
“Crucial expel iments” render such a view impos- 
sible Sympathy is a real piinciple in human 
nature, and reflections on public interest and 
utility are the sole sources of the moral approba- 
tion paid to fidelity, justice, veracity, integiity 
Sympathy does the w ork it does because it is our 
pleasuiG in other persons’ pleasures and our dis- 
pleasuie in then pains Thus, oui own pleasure 
and pain are the springs of action, but they are 
not the ends of action 

A complete edition of Hume’s philosophical 
works was published by Gieen and Grose (4 
vols , London, 1874^75), his Tieati^e and two 
Enquiries m two volumes by Selby-Bigge (Ox- 
ford, 1889-94) , his Eistoiy has appeared in al- 
most innumerable editions, his autobiography 
was edited by Adam Smith (London, 1777) 
Consult also J H Burton, Life and G 07 despond- 
ence of David Mume (Edinburgh, 1846), T H 
Huxley, Ilume, “English Men of Letters Series” 
(Hew Yoik, 1879). For treatment of Hume’s 
philosophy, consult Fiiediich Jodi, David 
Eumes Leliie von der Eili^enntnis (Halle, 1871) , 
Edmund Pfleiderer, Empirismus und Skepsi^ tn 
David Eumes Philosophie (Berlin, 1874) , Mei- 
nong, Eume-Studien (Vienna, 1877-82) , Georg 
von Gizycki, Die Ethik David Eumes (Berlin, 
1878) , T H Green, Introduction to Eume, m 
Green and Grose’s edition of Hume’s works , also 
published as part of vol ii of Green’s Works 
(London, 1885), W A Knight, Sume (ib, 
1886) 3 T H Huxley, “Hume with Helps to the 
Study of Berkeley,” in Collected Essays, vol vi 
(Hew York, ]902) , Otto Quast, Der Begrvff des 
Belief let D Eume (Halle, 1903) , Oster, Gdosse 
Denker, vol n (1911) , A Seth, English Philos- 
ophers and Schools of Philosophy (London, 
1912) ; and the various histones of modern phi- 
losophy by Uebeiweg-Hemze, Falckenburg, Hoff- 
dmg, Windelband, and Thilly 

HLTME, John See Home, John 

HUME, Joseph (1777-1855) A British 
political reformer, born Jan 22, 1777, at Mont- 
rose, Scotland He was educated in the local 
schools of Montrose and at the age of 13 was ap- 
pi enticed to an apothecary. He studied medi- 
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cine, was admitted in 1796 a membei of the 
College of Suigeons, Edinburgh, and became as- 
sistant surgeon m the marine service of the East 
India Company He applied himself to the na- 
tive languages and duiing the Mahratta War, 
from 1802 to 1807, filled the office of Peisian m- 
tei prefer to the army He also discharged duties 
connected with the prize agencies and the com- 
missariat and arrived in England in 1808, with 
a foitune of £30,000 or £40,000 He spent some 
years in travel and study and published a blank- 
veise tianslation of Dante’s Infeino in 1812 By 
pui chase he entered the House of Commons in 
1812 as a Toiy for the Boiough of Weymouth 
In 1818 he w^as elected for the Aberdeen district 
of burghs, compi ehending his native town of 
Monti ose In 1830 he had gained such distinc- 
tion as a radical reformer that he was returned 
unopposed as one of the members for Middlesex, 
which he lepiesented until 1837 In 1842 he was 
again chosen for his native burgh, Montrose, and 
remained until his death in the seivice of his 
fellow townsmen As leader of the Kadical party 
in the House of Commons, he usually found him- 
self in active conflict with both Whig and Toiy 
governments and at fiist was tieated vith con- 
temptuous toleiance He was particularly active 
foi the retrenchment of public expenditures, the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt and of flog- 
ging in the aimy, and the repeal of laws which 
operated to the disadvantage of artisans He 
discovered the widespread conspiracy of the 
Orange lodges to make the Duke of Cumberland 
King at William IV’s death, and a tardy but sin- 
cere homage was paid to his integrity and public 
services by Sir Robert Peel and othei political 
opponents He held various public offices, was a 
prominent member and leader of several notable 
societies, was twice elected lord rector of Aber- 
deen University, and promoted the establishment 
of Laneasteiian schools He died Feb 20, 1855 
HUME, Maetin Andrew Sharp (1847-1910). 
An English historian, long a resident of Spain. 
His o^vn name was Martm Andrew Sharp, the 
“Hume” having been assumed as a condition of 
receiving a legacy from a Spanish-English rela- 
tive, who was a Hume He was born in London, 
was educated at Madiid, and became editor of 
the Spanish State Papers m the Public Record 
Office, London He saw active seivice with the 
Turks in 1878-79, and traveled extensively m 
Central and South America His writings, 
largely concerned with Spanish-English rela- 
tions, literary and other, in spite of a style and 
methods occasionally journalistic, had real merits 
which academic historians and critics did not 
always recognize Hotable among them are 
Philip II of Spam (1897) , Spam Its Greatness 
and Decay, 77/79-7789 (1898, revised by Arm- 
strong, 1913) , Modern Spam, 77SS-789S (1899, 
new ed, 1906), The SpamsJi People (1901), a 
popular recasting of the two preceding works. 
The Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots (1903), 
m which his patient reseaich and gift of pictui- 
esque narrative are in evidence, Spanish Influ- 
ence on English Literature (1905), which has 
too many marks of hasty improvisation, Queens 
of Old Spam (1907) , The Goui^t of Philip lYj 
Spam in Decadence ( 1907 ) , Tivo English Queens 
and Philip (1908), Queen Elizabeth and hm 
England ( 1910) , and a posthumous volume, Ti ue 
Stones of the Past (1910) ' 

HUME, or HOME, Sm Patrick: (1641-1724) 
A Scottish statesman Born at Polwarth, Ber- 
wickshire, he was brought up a strict Piesbyte- 
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nan, and aftei a teim of law study at Pans he 
represented his native county m Pailiament, 
wheie he at once took a foremost place as de- 
fendei of the Covenanters He went so fai as to 
bring impnsonnient upon himself, and on being 
freed was suspected of complication in the Rye 
House Plot, so that he was foiced to remain in 
hiding until he could escape in disguise to the 
Continent Theie he joined the Duke of Aigyll 
and embarked with him on the unsuccessful ex- 
pedition to Scotland (1683) Hume became a 
‘refugee with a pi ice set upon his head, but he 
once more escaped abroad and lived at Utrecht 
imder the name of "‘Di, allace,^* professing to 
he a Scottish surgeon He letuined with Wil- 
liam of Orange at the i evolution of 1688 With 
estates lestored, he was now a Scottish peer, 
Lord Polwaith, was made Lord Chancellor in 
1690 and Eail of Maiclimont in 1097 He stien- 
uonsly opposed in Pai Lament the claims of the 
Old Pretendei to the crown and voted foi the 
union of Scotland with England, though he was 
not above the suspicion of having received a re- 
ward for so doing Too dogmatic to be populai, 
he did not hold office in the United Kingdom till 
the reign of Geoige I, when he was given some 
minor chaiges, but shortly retired 

HU^HERAL VEIIi (Lat humeiale^ cover- 
ing for the shoulders, from huinetiis, lunetus, 
shoulder , connected with Gk Stfias, omoSj Goth 
am 5a, Skt amsa, shouldei ) An oblong v^eil of 
silk, either white or of the color presciihed for 
the day, which is woiii over the slionldeis by the 
subdeacOn in the mass, when lie holds the paten 
from the offertory to the paternoster, and by 
the priest in giving benediction or cariying the 
Blessed Saei ament in procession See Costume, 
Ecclesiastical 

HU^EBUS (Lat, shoulder) The largest 
and longest bone of the upper extremity, the 
bone of the aim proper, extending from the shoul- 
der to the elbow It is divided anatomically into 
a shaft and tw o exti einities The upper exti ein- 
ity IS rather the larger and has a semi globular 
head which is paitially leceived into the shallow 
glenoid cavity of the seapida, or shoulder blade, 
forming a ball-and-socket joint Two processes 
or projections of the shoulder blade assist the 
glenoid cavity in completing the cavity or seat 
of the head of the humerus There aie three 
ligaments which hold the liumeius to the scapula 
— ^the capsular, the coracohumeral, and the gle- 
noid, the relations being somewhat similai to 
those of the hip joint (q v ) The shaft of the 
humeius is neaily cylindrical in its upper part, 
but tnangulaily piiamatie below, becoming flat- 
tened and broad at the lower extremity, where 
aic placed the two condyles, with their articular 
surfaces, and the tiochlea between them, which 
form, with the two hones of the forearm, the 
elbow joint. (See Asm, Skeleton.) The bioad, 
flat lowei extremity has two depressions on the 
anterior aspect of tlie bone — one slight one on 
the outei side called the radial depression, which 
is for the leeeption of the anterior border of the 
head of the radius, when the arm is stiongly 
flexed, the other, called the coronoid depiession, 
for the leception of the coronoid process of the 
ulna during flexion of the arm Opposite the 
latter depiession, on the posterioi surface of 
the bone, is a deep triangular depression, called 
the olecranon fossa, for the reception of the ole- > 
cranon piocess of the ulna when the forearm is 
extended The humerus forms with the scapula, 
as above mentioned, a ball-and-socket joint, the 
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shoulder joint (qv ), The elbow joint la a hinge 
joint and to a ceitain extent, in its relation to 
the head of the radius, a ball-and-socket joint 
HUM'FBEY, HUM'PHBEY, or HUM'- 
PHBYS, Pelham (1647-74) A famous Eng- 
lish musician and one of the foundeis of modem 
English music He was born m London He 
was one of the ehildien of the Chapel Royal and 
while yet a boy composed consideiable Church 
music, and in a book of Diume Services and 
J.nthemSj published by Cliflord in 1664, there are 
five anthems asciibed to him Upon the bieak- 
ing of his voice he was sent by Charles II to 
Fiance foi instruction under Lully Upon his 
return, in 1667, he was appointed to the Chapel 
Royal, he became mastei of the children in 1672 
and composer in oidinaiy for the violins to his 
Majesty in 1673, and wiote many pieces for the 
King’s band, an oiganization modeled after “Les 
Petits Violons” of Louis XIV Hxa compositions 
are still in use (many of them still m manu- 
fociipt) in all the cathedrals and chmehes of 
England and Ameiiea They aie remaikable for 
their expiession and depth of sentiment as well 
as foi bold innovations in haimony He died at 
Windsor and was buiied in tbe cloisters of West- 
miiistei Abbey near the southeast door 

HUMID'ITY (from Lat hmmd'itas, mois- 
tme, from himidu^, umidus, moist, from humefe, 
umete, to be moist, connected ultimately with 
Gk. v'ypos, liygioSi Icel 'boUf moist), Atmos- 
pheric The moistiiie or aqueous vapor in the 
atmospheie This vapor is really an invisible 
gas and is the most important component of the 
atmosphere as to quantity next after nitrogen 
and oxygen When this invisible vapor becomes 
visible, it is called dew, fog, mist, haze, cloud, 
ram, hail, snow, frostwork, oi frosty according 
to the size of the drops of water or the method 
in which the vapor condenses. Water and ice 
aie not included under the teim "atmospheric 
humidity,’’ that term being strictly confined to 
the invisible vapor 

The aqueous vapor in the air is perpetually 
faUmg to the eaith as rain or snow and is re- 
newed by evaporation from the ocean, the lakes 
and riveis, vegetation, and the soil itself The 
quantity of aqueous vapoi in a cubic foot of air 
vaixes gieatly with temperature and locality on 
the earth’s smface Thus, in the air of Aiizona 
and New Mexico tlieie is oftentimes only from 3 
to 10 per cent of the amoimt that could be held m 
case the an weie saturated The quantity that 
can be held in a saturated space varies gieatly 
wuth the temperatuie, but does not depend upon 
the barometric pressure and is also quite inde- 
pendent of the presence of air in that same space, 
since the aqueous vapoi and the diy air coexist 
side by side The elastic pressure of the dry air 
and the elastic pressme of the aqueous vapor 
added together pioduce what is oidinarily called 
barometiic or atmospheric piessuie The weight 
of the moisture and the weight of the diy air 
added together determine the density of a cubic 
foot of atmosphere at any time When a cubic 
foot of space contains as much aqueous vapor as 
it can possibly hold at any given tempeiature, it 
is said to he saturated with moisture jSuch 
vapoi will then exeit a certain maximum plea- 
sure, known as the satuiation pressure, which is 
the maximum for that tempeiature Any effort 
to compress such vapor will cause condensation, 
but the pressure will remain the same The satu- 
ration pressure is higher the higher the temper- 
ature The accompanying table gives saturation 
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pleasures foi a numbei of diiieient tempeiatuies 
and shows, moieovei, that theie may he as much 
in an extreme case as 20 giains of invisible aque- 
ous vapor in a cubic foot if the space is satu- 
lated at the temperature of 100“ F, and this 
vapoi will exeit an elastic piessuie of about one 
pound to the square inch, such as would be coun- 
tei balanced by a column of mercury of about 1 9 
inches of the baiometei If, now, dry air is 
added to this cubic foot of space until a pressme 
of 30 inches is exeited in all diiections, then the 
weight of the diy an at a temperatuie of 100° F 
will be 465 giains pei cubic foot, and the com- 
bined weight of the vapor and the au, 01 the so- 
ealled satmated an, will be 4S5 giains The 
accompanying table gives these lelations for sat- 
uration at a piessuie of 30 inches and foi tem- 
peratmes between 0 and 100, computed aecoid- 
ing to the data adopted in the Psychiometric 
Tables of Pi of C F Marvin (United States 
Weather Buieau, 1900) 


The 2dte of evapoiation fiom a moist surface 
diminishes with inci easing humidity of the an, 
so that the total evapoiation under a given wind 
in any given unit of time indicates the aveiage 
diyness of the an during that time 
Nearly all animal and vegetable substances, by 
leason of then cellulai stiuctuie, absoib mois- 
tuie fiom moist air, but give it up to veiy diy 
an They aie, theiefoie, peipetuallv expanding 
and contracting, cui ling and uncurling, and their 
changes may be utilized in the construction of 
hygrometers Wlien moist air cools by ladia- 
tion at night to tempeiatuies below the dew 
point, the vapor is piecipitated, foiming cloud, 
mist, fog, or dew On the other hand, when an 
rises, thereby coming under less pressure, it ex- 
pands, does work, and is cooled dynamically by 
reason of the woik done Ordinal y air cools at 
the late of 1° F for 183 feet of ascent In this 
way air that is foiced o\er a mountain may be 
cooled below the dew point and form cloud or 


PRESSURE AND WEIGHT OF VAPOR AND AIR IN A CUBIC FOOT OF ATMOSPHERE AT A PRESSURE OF 
30 INCHES WHEN SATURATED AT THE RESPECTIVE TEMPERATURES 
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Vapor 

pressure 

Dry air 
pressure 

Vapor 

'weight 

Dry air 
-weight 

Total -vs eight 
saturated air 

Degrees Fahrenheit 

Inches 

Inches 

Gr per cu ft 

Gr per ou ft 

Gr per cu ft 

0 

0 038 

29 962 

0 48 

605 32 

605 SO 

10 

0 063 

29 937 

0 78 

591 93 

592 71 

20 

0 103 

29 897 

124 

578 79 

580 03 

30 

0 164 

29 836 

1 94 

565 79 

567 73 

40 

0 247 

29 753 

2 85 

552 89 

555 74 

50 

0 360 1 

29 640 

4 08 

539 93 

544 01 

60 

0 517 

29 483 

5 74 

526 75 

532 49 

70 

0 732 

29 268 

7 98 

513 00 

520 98 

80 

1022 

28 978 

10 93 

498 48 

509 41 

90 

1408 

28 592 

14 79 

482 65 

497 64 

100 

-i.-i,. 

1916 

28 084 

19 77 

465 77 

485 54 


This table shows that the capacity of the unit 
volume of space 01 air for aqueous vapor in- 
creases veiy rapidly with rising temperatuie 
When the space is not saturated, the atmospheie 
is said to have a lelative humidity expi eased 
as a given percentage of complete satmation 
Thus, if the an has a tempeiature of 100° and 
contains only 10 giains of vapor pei cubic foot, 
it contains only 50 per cent of the maximum 
amount possible at that temperatuie 

Watei vapoi at a given pleasure and tempeia- 
tuie weighs less than two-thnda as much as the 
same volume of puie diy air under the same con- 
ditions, hence an heavily charged with inoistuie 
IS 1 elatively lightei than dry an The coefficient 
of expansion of luisatuiated vapoi is commonly 
assumed to be the same as foi air 

The humidity of the atmosphere is usually de- 
tei mined by eithei the dew-point appaiatus or 
the psychrometiic apparatus In the former the 
an is cooled down without alteimg the quantity 
of moisture that it contains, and the tempeiatuie 
at which that luoistuie saturates the air is de- 
termined This dew-pomt temperatuie is always 
lowei than the tempeiature of the fiee air. In 
the psychrometric method the temperatuie of 
a thin layer of water that is evapoiating under 
standard conditions in the open atmosphere is 
determined From this temperatuie of evapoxa- 
tion the psychrometric formula gives us the 
vapor tension, the temperature of the dew point, 
and the quantity of moisture in the air In gen- 
eral the temperature of the dew point is about 
as far below tbe temperature of evapoiation as 
the lattei is below tlie tempeiature of the air. 


lain The moisture in ordinary dry air is easily 
absoibed by many substances, such as sugar, 
floui, salt, and m very moist weathei objects 
may become so damp tbat fungus geims floating 
in the air and settling on them take loot and 
covei them with mold 01 set up fei mentation 
within them 

The humidity of the atmospheie, although in- 
visible, has a special and strong influence in ab- 
sorbing radiant eiieigy, whether from the sun 01 
from the eaith See Hygrosietee 

HTTMIL'IA'TI (Lat nom pi, humbled) 
A monastic ordei which originated in the elev- 
enth or twelfth centuiy and was confiimed by 
Innocent III in 1201 In the sixteenth century 
it had 94 houses, with about 170 monks, in Italy, 
but, as it was coriupt, Cailo Borromeo (qv ) 
txied to refoim it This attempt led to a mur- 
derous assault on him, so Fius V in 1571 sup- 
pressed the ordei Several of then houses were 
turned ovei to the Barnabites — female order 
of Benedictines, oiiginating with the wives of 
the fiist Huiniliati, known as humiliate nuns, or 
nuns of Blassoni, from their founder, Clara Blas- 
soni, of Milan, seived as nurses, etc The order 
still exists in Italy, with five houses Consult 
Maximilian Heimbucliei, Orden und Kongrega- 
ti,onen (Paderboin, 1908) 

HU-'MITE GrBOITP, A group which includes 
the thiee niineials chiondiodite, huniite, and 
clinohumite, of which chrondrodite and clinohu- 
mite are monoclinic and humite is oithoihombic 
They are basic fluosilicates and aie closely re- 
lated chemically A vitreous to lesinous lustre 
IS common to the group, and the general color is 
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red, brownish red, brown to yellow The hnmite 
group oecins mainly in ejected masses of lime- 
stone 

HtTMMBXt, hiuu'mel, Johanxt Nepomuk 
( 1778-1837) A distinguished Austrian pianist 
and composei, born at Pressburg When but 
eight years of age, he accompanied his father to 
Vienna on the appointment of the latter as ka- 
pellmeistei of Schikaneder s Theatre Here he 
came undei the notice of Mozart, who became so 
inteiested m the boy that he admitted him to 
his own family and instructed him for two years 
His debut in 17S7 was also under the auspices of 
Mozait Kext followed a number of very suecesb- 
ful tours tliiougli Germany, Denmark, England, 
and Holland His entire caieer was marked by 
success and the appreciation of the public— so 
much so tliat at one time he was considered to 
rival Beethoven His piincipal appointments 
were as follows from 1804 to 1811, deputy ka- 
pellmeister under Haydn in the service of Prince 
Esterha^y, 1811-16, a successful teacher of 
composition in Vienna, kapellmeister to the 
couit of Stuttgart 1816-19, when he resigned to 
take a similar position at Weimar IN'one of 
these appomtments inteifered with his concert 
activities. Prom about 182;9 his health gradu- 
ally failed, and after much suffering he died at 
Weimar As a pianist he ranked with the most 
famous of his geneiation, and as a composer he 
was in great vogue even for many years after his 
death His compositions numbei over 100, and 
include operas, cantatas, ballets, and considerable 
chamber music He is of importance in the his- 
tory of music chiefly as the oiigmator of the 
present method of Angering in pianoforte study. 

{from hummel, variant of 
liumhle, hamhle, to mutilate, from AS hamehan, 
OHG hamalon, to maim, Ger hammeln^ 7iam-> 
meln^ to geld, from OHG hamal, ham, mutilated, 
possibly connected with Skt iam, to injure) 
An implement or machine used, especially m 
Scotland, for removing the awn from the giam 
of barley after it has been threshed It consists 
essentially of a vertical shaft set at different 
heights with blunt knives or beaters and revolv- 
ing rapidly in a cylindrical case so as to beat 
the gram as it falls through the cylinder and 
thus detach the awns Some forms of the im- 
plement are operated by hand, while others are 
arranged as attachments to threshing machines 

HTTM'MIHa BIRD (so called from the 
sound of its whirring wings) One of the di- 
minutive birds of the oider Coraciiformes and 
family Trochilidfe, closely related to the swifts 
More than 600 species are known, exclusively 
American and mainly confined to the tropics, 
though a few species are summer visitors to 
colder latitudes, as far even as 61“ H. A few, 
also, of the tropical species inhabit elevated 
mountainous tiacts, even to the confines of per- 
etual snow In the United States 18 species of 
ummmg birds are known, but only one of these 
la found east of the Mississippi and north of 
Plorida All of the others belong to the South- 
western States and the Pacific coast (see below). 

Characteristics The biillianey of humming 
birds, the rapidity with which they dart through 
the air, then hoveling above the flowers from 
which they obtain their food, with a humming 
Bound of win^s which move so quickly as to be 
, indistinctly visible or “like a mist,” have at- 
tracted universal admiration The diminutive 
size of almost all of them — ^some are the smallest 
Of birds and when stripped of their feathers not 


larger than a bumblebee — has still further con- 
tributed to lender them objects of interest Like 
the bumblebees too, they peifoim a service in 
the cross-fertihzation of floweis Consult Belt, 
Naturahst in If^icaiagua (London, 1888) 

The largest-known species is Patagona glgas 
of the Andes, which reaches a length of 8% 
inches, but this is really gigantic, few species 
exceeding 6 inches The sinaliest-known species 
IS Calypte helence, which is only 2% inches long, 
it IS a native of Cuba 

The plumage of the diffeient species exhibits 
an almost endless variety of foim as well as of 
color, in ciests, neck tufts, leg tufts, and many 
an extiaordmaiy development of tail The plum- 
age of the males is usually fai moie varied and 
glitteiing than that of the females, and to the be- 
lievers in the theory tins group of birds fur- 
nishes an extensive and forcible example m sup- 
port of the doctrine of sexual selection (qv ) 
Much of the metallic brilliance of the plumage, 
which in the goigets and elsewlieie often exhibits 
a gemlike coiuseation and iridescence, is due to 
ihe inteiference of light by the minute scales 
upon the smface of each feathei and not to pig- 
ments The young resemble tbeir motheis until 
they leaeh maiuiity 

Pood, etc Humming birds have slender bills, 
which are also generally long, and in some ex- 
tremely so, the foim of the bill exhibiting adap- 
tation to the kind of floweis fiom which the 
bird obtains its food — straight m some, cuived 
in others The bill of the swoidbill [DooinKiateB 
ensifet ) is 5 inches long, much longei than the 
head, body, and tail of the biid together, while 
in Ehamphomictum microihynohum the bill is 
only % of an inch long In the sickle-billed hum- 
ming buds (see Hermit Humming Bird) the 
bill IS notably cifived so as to form almost one- 
third of a circle, while in Aiyoceltula it is sharply 
and abiuptly recuived at the tip Humming 
birds do not, as was long supposed, feed on honey 
alone, but to a considerable extent, and many 
of them chiefly, on insects, not excepting spiders, 
while they often snatch away the insects which 
have become entangled in spideis’ webs The 
lower mandible fits into the upper, and the bill 
IS thus adapted as a tube for sucking, in which, 
as well as in seizing small insects within the 
recesses of flowers, the tongue is also a very effi- 
cient organ The tongue is veiy long, capable of 
being darted out to a consideiable length, the 
hone of the tongue is much elongated, and its 
branches pass lound the back of the skull to the 
forehead, where they meet in a point before the 
line of the eyes The tongue itself consists of 
two filaments, joined together for the greater 
part of their length and separated at the tip 
The wings of huiniumg birds are veiy long and 
powerful, the first quill feather the longest, and 
the lest shorter in succession 

Nests, etc These diminutive birds construct 
exquisite nests of shieds of bark, soft grass, or 
cottony substances They are placed in a great 
variety of situations, from a mere saddling upon 
a branch to an attachment to the tip of a pend- 
ent and swaying leaf or tendril, and often the 
exteiior is made almost mviaihle by having a 
coating of lichens or something else allying it 
closely to its background The eggs are invari- 
ably two in number, and they are always plain 
white The tiny owneis aie veiy hold m defense 
of their nests and young and aie said to strike 
fearlessly with their needle-like bills at the eyes 
of birds of prey, which they far surpass in Rgil- 
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ity and rapidity of flight They aie very easily, 
however, imbued with confidence in a peison with 
whom they aze familiar and have been known to 
return again in spring, aftei a winter migration 
to a waimer climate, to the window from which 
they had been allowed to escape Attempts to 
keep them in confinement have geneially failed, 
and few have ever been earned alive across the 
Atlantic Most of the hummeis have no song, 
their only notes being queinlous squeaks of 
wrath 01 fear. A few of the tiopical forms, 
neveitheless, are said to be slightly musical. 
The skins of humming buds weie employed for 
ornamental pin poses by the more civilized Amer- 
ican laces before the disco veiy of America by 
Euiopeans, and were used by the Mexicans for 
making the pictuies which excited the admiration 
of their Spanish conquerors 

Examples The helmet crests {Oasypogon) 
are Andean and owe then name to their high- 
pointed head ornaments The coquettes (£ 0 - 
pliomiB) are small, much ornamented hummers 
of the Amazon region and are easily recognized 
by their f anlike ei ests and by the spangled frills 
on each side of the neck They aie numerous 
and well scattered in South America, wheie one 
of the most beautiful is the “tufted^^ coquette of 
the island of Trinidad and the adjacent main- 
land The racket-tailed hummer {Stegamira)^ 
whose home is a limited legion near the head of 
the Amazon, is among the smallest and most 
extraordinaiy of these birds, and is desciibed as 
crossing, lecrossing, and “snapping^' in a marvel- 
ous way its long tail feathers in the air, as it 
daits about, especially when a iival male is 
near The long-tailed species of the genus A%thu- 
rm aie West Indian the one figuied is a deni- 
zen of Jamaica 

Bubythroat, etc Of the several humming 
birds of the United States, the ruby-throated 
{TrocliiluSf or ArohiloohuSt Goluhris) is most 
widespiead and familiai It extends far to the 
north in summer and may be found breeding 
from Florida to Hudson Bay In winter it re- 
tiies to subtropical regions and is found from 
southern Florida to Central America It is Ifess 
than 4 inches long, and the principal color is 
bright shining green The throat of the male is 
a beautiful metallic ruby red This exquisite 
bird arrives in the northern United States early 
in May, with the opening of the cherry blossoms, 
and goes south late in August or early in Sep- 
tember In the Kocky Mountain region of the 
United States the lubythioat is replaced by the 
hroad-tailed hummer lSelasphQ7Us platycercus) ^ 
a somewhat larger bionze-green bird with rose- 
puiple thioat On the Pacific coast the com- 
mon hummer is the Nootka Sound, or rufous, 
humming bud {Selasphorus rufus), about the 
size of the rubythroat, but deep rufous above, 
with the throat brilliant acailet It is notable 
for its occurrence as far north as Nootka Sound, 
Alaska, but it winteis in Mexico The common- 
est species m California, where it is resident 
through the year, is Annans humming bird {Ga- 
lypte anna) j a trifle smaller than the lubythroat 
and of more exquisite coloration The male is 
bronze-green above, with the whole head and 
throat biilhant purplish or rose red 

Bibliography. The literature devoted to 
humming buds is very extensive, includmg sev- 
eral hundred titles, but the most important 
works are John Gould, Monograph of the Tro- 
cMhdce (London, 1861), and D G Elliot, Synop- 
siS and Cllass^ficaUon of the TrooMhdoe (Washing- 


ton, 1879), while to the American leader Bobert 
Ridgway, “The Humming Biids,^’ in Annual He- 
port of the Bmithsoman InsfiUiiion for 1890 
(Washington, 1892), is by fai the best popular 
work See Hex-met Cbest, Heriuit Humming 
Bibb, Hill Stab, Sunbibd 
HUMMING-BIBD MOTH See Coloied 
Plate of Moths, American 
HUMMOCK See the flist Hammock 
HUMOB, Aqueous See Aqueous Humor. 
HUMOBESKE, hu'mO-i es^ke (Gei , Ban, 
from humot, Lat humoty humor, disposition, 
from huniere, to be moist) Originally a short, 
humoious tale or sketch, but applied by Schu- 
mann to shoit compositions for the pianoforte in 
a lather free foim and distinguished by oiiginal- 
ity m liarmonie and ihythmic combinations 
rather than by any leally Immoious elements 
Heller, Grieg, and Dvorak have adopted the title 
foi similai compositions of their own 
HU'MOBS. See Hippocrates, Medicine 
HUMPCBACK. a roiqual (family Baldenop- 
teiidas), or whalebone whale, of the genus Me- 
gapteta, m which the doisal fin foims a lump 
upon the back It is found m all seas, often 
reaches a length of 50 feet and sometimes much 
more, is thick and ungainly, and yields 50 or 
more barrels of oil The baleen is shoit and of 
poor quality This whale (Megaptera longi- 
mana) is recognizable at a long distance by its 
lolling, inegular manner of swimming, and at 
the mating season pairs indulge in antics highly 
amusing because of then size and uneouthness 
They strike each other with their long flippers, 
and these love-pat caresses may be heard miles 
away It is believed that in these performances 
originated the stones current about the attack 
on the whale by the thresher shaik, which, as a 
mattei of fact, could not injure such an oppo- 
nent See Rorqual, Whale, and Plate of 
Whales 

HUMP'BACKBB' SALMON One of the 
smallest and pooiest of the Pacific salmon {On- 
coihynehus go^huscha) It weighs only three 
to six pounds and is distinguishable by the small 
size of the scales and by the oblong coarse mark- 
ings on the tail It is occasionally seen in Cali- 
fornia and in the Columbia River, but is com- 
mon fiom Puget Sound northward, wheie it is 
the dog salmon, or gorbuscha, of Alaska, also 
called Iiaddo and hay-ko by the Indians, who 
smoke-dry it and use it as winter food See 
Salmon, and Plate of Salmon 
The term “humpbacked*^ is applied to other 
fishes having an elevated dorsal outline, espe- 
ci ally an Alaskan whitefish {Goregonns nehoni,) 
HUMPED CATTLE, or 2ebu The common 
domestic cattle of India and the East, known in 
books as zebu, or zubi, but not so called any- 
where m the Orient It seems to be a distinct 
species {Bos indicus), of which no wild examples 
remain Certain hands of these cattle running 
•wild have, however, ranged the forests of eastern 
India for hundieds of years and are large, long- 
horned, and shy In addition to the enormous 
hump on the fore shoulders, these cattle show^ 
some convexity of the forehead, concavity of the 
upper border of the short horns, large drooping 
ears, and a very large dewlap In size and color 
they vary considerably The most common colois 
are ashy gray or creamy buff, but led, biown, 
black, and even white ones are seen A certain 
number of white bulls are held sacied by the 
Hindus, whence the name Brahminy, often given 
to the entire race , and these wander about, dev- 
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astating ciops and feeding upon tbe vegetables 
expo'sed for sale in the bazars without seiiom 
inteiference Tlie humped cattle are ditfu'sed 
ovei India, China, the Asiatic islands, Madagas- 
car, and the east coast of Afiica Theie are 
many breeds, differing much in size, the largest 
are greater than any oxen of Europe, while the 
smallest are not much bigger than a large mas- 
tiff The hump of the laigest bieeds is said to 
be sometimes 50 pounds in weight English resi- 
dents in India esteem the hump as delicious foi 
the table There are hornless bleeds, and a 
bleed ^ith two fatty humps, one behind the 
other, IS common in the vicinitv ot Surat Tlie 
voice lesembles the giunting of the yak almost 
as nearly as the lowing of the ox The zebu is 
used in India both as a beast of draft and of 
buiden, is yoked m the plow, is occasionally used 
for riding/can travel fiom 20 to 30 miles a day, 
and IS \ery gentle and docile In recent years 
they have been introduced into J amaiea and 
some of the Central Ameiican lepublies in eon- 
sideiable numbers and are used on the laige 
banana estates, 

Galla Ost or Sunga A breed of humped 
cattle domesticated in East Afuea, and most 
common m Abvssinia, lemarkahle foi its massive 
horns, ivhieh sometimes foim the figure of an 
upright lyie above its head A sunga’s horn 
may be 40 inches long and 15 inches aiound the 
base This variety n as known in ancient Egypt 
and has been legaided as the paient stock of the 
Indian bieeds of humped cattle while Blyth 
finds in it an affinity to the hanteng Consult 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London 
(London, 1898), and Eichaid Lydekker, JV^ld 
Oxen^ Sheep, and Goats (ib, 1898} 

HUMPEBDIlfCK, hum^per-dipk, Enqelbbbt 
( 1854- ) A German composoi, horn in Sieg- 

burg, near Bonn He was studying to become an 
architect at Cologne, when he came under the 
influence of Hillei (qv ) and was peisuaded to 
devote himself to music Eiom 1874 to 3S76 
he studied at the Cologne Conservatory and fiom 
IS 76 to 1879 at the Musikschule in Munich 
Haring iron the Mendelssohn prize, he spent 
the next two yeais m Italy, wheie he met Wag- 
ner, ivho became gieatly mteiested in him For 
the last two years of the master^s life Humpei- 
dmek was practically a menibei of his family, 
assisting in the prepaiation of Parsifal Later 
he also became the teachei of Wagner’s son Sieg- 
fried Aftei Wagnei’s death he went again to 
Italy and then to Spam, wheie he taught com- 
position at the Conservatory of Barcelona (1885- 
86) After his letuin he lived foi some yeais 
in Cologne and in 1890 accepted a position in the 
Hoeh Conseivatory m Fiankfoit In 1900 he 
was called to Berlin as director of the Meister- 
schule His fame as a eomposei dates from the 
phenomenal success of his fairy opera Mansel 
und Gretel (1893), huilt almost entiiely upon 
familiar folk tunes In 1906 he visi£ed the. 
United States upon the invitation of the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Opera House, which 
induced him to remodel the incidental music to 
'a fairy drama, Die Komgslcmder, written in 
1896, into an opera It was produced for the 
first time at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
1910 and almost equaled the success of Eansel 
und Gretel, but was leceived with much less en- 
thusiasm in Oeimany Humperdinck has little 
inventive powei, but covers this deficiency by 
resorting to folk themes, which he treats in tiuly 
masterly style, His exquisite harmonization and 


01 ehebti ation also aic impoitaut faciois con- 
tiibutmg to hiB well-deserved success His other 
Opel as, none of which use to the heights of 
either of the two mentioned, are Die siehen 
Geislein (1897), Doimoschen (1902), Die 
Eeirat iitdet WiJJen (1905) , Dw Marletende}m 
(1914) He also wrote incidental music to sev- 
eial faiiy plays, to Aiistophanes’ Lysistiatci^ 
Shakespeai e’s Tempest, Maeteilinck’s Blue 
and Tollrnoellei's J^liracle (staged by Bem- 
haidt) , two ballads foi soli, choius, and oiehes- 
tia, Das Glncl i>on EdenhaU and WaVfahit nach 
Eeeilfiai j a Moorish Rhapsody foi oicliestia, 
and many smallei cboiu&es for male and mixed 
voices 

HUMCPHBEY, Duke of Glotjcestee, known 
as The Good Duke (1391-1447) The youngest 
son of Heniy IV, he was Hegent of England 
undei Heniy V and Proteetoi pievious to the 
coronation of Henry VI He niairied Jacqueline, 
heiress of Holland and Haiiiault, and in 1424 
oven an Hainault, which was lecovered by the 
Duke of Brabant Latoi he mained Eleanor 
Cobham, who was inipiisoned for life foi tieason, 
and at the tune of his death Humphrey himself 
was unfiei similai charge Consult K. H Vick- 
ers, Eumphiey, Dale of Gloucester (London, 
1907) 

HU3VEPHBEY, Heimah (1779-1861) An 
American Congregational cleigynian and educa- 
tor He was born at West Simsbuiy, Conn., 
giaduated at Yale in 1805, and was pastor of 
the Congregational chmch in Fairfield, Conn, 
from 1807 to 1817, and of that in Pittsfield, 
Mass , from 1817 to 1823 He was piesident of 
Amherst College from 1823 to 1846, duiing the 
infancy of that institution He was an eaily 
advocate of temperance, and a report of his on 
the sub]ect made in 1813 is said to have been 
the fiist temperance tract Among his publica- 
tions theie aie, besides biographies. The Sahhath 
(1830), Tom vn Fiance, Cheat Bntam, and 
Belgium (1838), and Domestic Education 
(1840) Consult W S Tylei, Eistoiy of Am- 
lieist College duiing 1821-11 (Springfield, 1873) 

HXJHPHBEY, PELIIA3U See Humfbey, 
Pelham 

HXTMPHBEY CLIIOCEB, The Expedition 
OF A novel in the form of letteis, by Tobias 
Smollett The woik was published in 1771 and 
founded partly on Anstey’s Eew Bath Guide and 
partly on the authoi ’s own life 

HUM'PHBEYS, Alexander Grombie (1851- 
) An Ameiican gas engmeei and educator, 
bom in Edinburgh, Scotland Having come to 
the United States in 1859, he was a member of 
the staff of a Hew York insurance company 
(1866-72) and w^as afterward secretary and 
superintendent of a Greenville (H J ) gaslight 
company In 1877-81 be studied at Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology (Hoboken, H J), fiom 
1881 to 1885 he was chief engineer of the Pmtsch 
Lighting Company of New York, and in 1885 he 
was appointed superintendent of construction of 
a gas-impiovement company, of which he be- 
came general superintendent and ultimately com- 
mercial manager, with headquaiteis at Phila- 
delphia, Pa Fiom 1892 to 1908 he was semoi 
member of the Humphreys and Glasgow Gas 
Company of London, a bianch of which he estab- 
lished in New York in 1894 (leoiganized in 1910 
as Humphreys and Miller, Inc ) During his 
connection with these various entei prises he 
gieatly furthered the manufactuie of water gas 
In 1902 he was elected piesident of Stevens In- 
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stitute In 1912 lie sei\e(l as president of the 
Ameiican Society of Mechanical Engineers He 
published Lecture ^oies on Some of the Bu^i~ 
7iess Features of Engineering Practice (1905, 
2d ed, rev and enlarged, 1912) 

HXJM'PHBEYS, Andrew Atkinson (1810- 
83) An American soldier He was boin in 
Philadelphia, graduated at West Point m 1831, 
and was assigned to the artilleiy He lesigned 
in September, 1836, and for the next two years 
was a civil engmeei employed on government 
work undei Major Hartman Bache In July, 
1838, he leenteied the aimy as first lieutenant 
and was assigned to the eoips of topogiaphical 
engmeei s. From 1842 to 1849 he w^as assistant 
in charge of the Coast Survey Office Latei he 
was engaged in the surveys of the delta of the 
Mississippi and in those for various railioads 
Soon after the outbieak of the Civil Wai he 
became a membei of the staff of General McClel- 
lan, ivith the lank of majoi, and in the Peninsula 
campaign was chief topographical engineer of 
the Aimy of the Potomac In April, 1862, he 
was piomoted to be biigadier geneial of volun- 
teeis, and he was afterwaid m command of a 
division m the Fifth Coips of the Aimy of the 
Potomac, paiticipating in the battles of Freder- 
leksbuig and Chaneelloisville In the battle of 
Gettysbuig he commanded the Second Division 
of the Third Corps, and as such had an active 
sliaie in the second days fighting, earning pio- 
motion to a major-generalship in the volunteer 
service From July 8, 1863, to Novembei, 1864, 
he was chief of staff to General Meade and sub- 
sequently commanded the Second Corps of the 
Aimy of the Potomac in Grant’s final campaign 
against Lee He was hi evetted major general in 
the regular aimy foi sei vices at Sailoi’s Creek, 
commanded the District of Pennsylvania for a 
time, and after being mustered out of the volun- 
teei service was placed in command of the En- 
gineei Coips with the legular lank of bngadiei 
general He was letiied fiom active service m 
1879 He published The V^'rg^ma Campaigns of 
1864 and 1865 (1882), Fr^om Gettysburg to the 
Baptdan (1882), and, with H L Abbott, a Re- 
port on the Physics and Hydraulics of the Mis- 
sissippi River (1861) 

HITMPHilEYS, David (1762-1818). An 
American soldiei, diplomat, and poet, born in 
Derby (now Ansonia), Conn, July 10, 1752, and 
educated at Yale College, where he giaduated in 
1771 He enteied the army early m the Bevo- 
lutionaiy Wai, was commissioned captain of 
the Sixth Connecticut on Jan 1, 1777, two oi 
three months later became major of a biigade 
under General Parsons, was made aid to Gen- 
eial Putnam in 1778, and in 1780 became 
Washington’s aid and militaiy secretary He 
conveyed to Congress the official repoits of the 
sui render of Yoiktown, was put in chaige of the 
colors and standards captured fiom the British 
troops, was raised to the lank of lieutenant 
colonel, and for his sei vices received fioin Gen- 
eral Hnox, in 1786, a sword voted by Congiess 
five years before In 1784 he acted as secretary 
of the commission, consisting of Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Fianklin, and others, that went to Pans to 
ai range commercial treaties between foreign 
powers and the United States He served in the 
Connecticut Legislature in 1786, paiticipated in 
the suppression of Shays’s Hebellion in 1787, and 
from 1788 to 1790 lived with Washington’s fam- 
ily at Monnt Vernon, where he wrote An Essay 
upon the Life of Gen Israel Putnam In 1789 


he seived on a commission appointed to treat 
uith the Cieek Indians Fiom 1791 to 1796 he 
sei led as United States Ministei in Lisbon, being 
the first diplomatic repiesentative of the United 
States ever sent to Poitugal, and was then made 
Miiiistei Plenipotentiai y to Spam In 1801 he 
returned, bringing i\ith him the fiist meiino 
sheep intiodueed into the United States In the 
Wai of 1812 he seived as biigadiei geneial of 
the Connecticut niilitia. He was a fellow of the 
Koyal Society of London and a pi eminent mem- 
ber of the liteiary coteiie known as the Haitford 
Wits, with whom he wiote the Anarehiad His 
other wiitings include The Widoic of Malabar j 
a translation of the French tiagedy, An Address 
to the Atmies of the United States (1782) , The 
Happiness of America j The Future Glory of the 
United StateSj and many political papers and 
orations He died in New Haven, Feb 21, 1818 

HUMPHREYS, Joshua (1761-1838) An 
American shipbuildei of Rei olutionarv times 
He was Welsh by descent, but was a native of 
Haverfoid, Pa In 1794, when Congiess decided 
to build up the navy, the most capable ship- 
buildeis in the country weie consulted The de- 
signs of Humphreys weie regaided as the best 
and were accepted The ships laid down upon 
his designs w^ere the Gonstitution, President, and 
United States of 44 guns, and the Chesapeahej 
Constellation, and Congr'ess of 38 guns These 
famous ships formed the nucleus of the navy 
which achieved such success in the War of 1812, 
and foi this reason Humphieys was called by 
many people “the father of the American navy ” 

HUMPHREYS, Milton Wylie (1844- 
) A distinguished Ameiican classical 
scholar, born in Gieenbiiei Co, W Va He 
seived in the Confedeiate aimy fiom 1862 to 
1865, and from 1867 to 1875 he was associate 
and adjunct professor of the ancient languages 
at Washington and Lee University (AM, 1869) 
In 1872-74, while absent on leave, he studied 
at Berlin and Leipzig and leceived the degiee 
of PhD. at the latter nniverbity in 1874 
Having held the chaii of Greek at Vander- 
bilt University from 1875 to 1883, he 'vvas 
professor of ancient languages at the Univer- 
sity of Texas from 1883 to 1887, and in the 
latter year became professor of Greek at the 
University of Viigmia, where he remained un- 
til his letiieraent in 1912 In 1882-83 he was 
president of the Ameiican Philological Associa- 
tion, and for a numbei of years he was American 
editor of the Revue des Revues His publica- 
tions include excellent editions of The Clouds of 
Aristophanes (1885), the Antigone of Sophocles 
(1891), and the oration On the Crown of De- 
mosthenes (1913) Besides his extraordinary 
mastery of Greek, Professor Humphreys had a 
wide knowledge of mathematics In classics he 
was noted in pait for his skill in interpretation, 
in pait foi his mastery of ancient Greek metres, 
displayed both in the introduction to his edition 
of the Antigone and in papers entitled “On Cer- 
tain Influences of Accent in Latin Iambic Trim- 
eteis,” “On Elision, especially in Greek,” “The 
Influence of Accent in Latin Dactylic Hex- 
ameters,” “On the Nature of Caesura,” in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation (1876, 1878, 1879) These papers, on im- 
poitant topics, aie of the first rank for seholai- 
ship and insight 

HUMPHREYS, William Jackson (1862- 
) An American physicist, born at Gap 
Mills, Monroe Co , W Va He was educated at 
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Wasliiiigton and Lee University (AB, 1886, 
C E , 1888 ) , at the University of Viigmia ( 1888- 
89), and at Johns Hopkins University (PhD, 
1897) He taught physics and mathematics at 
the Millei School (Va ) in 1889-93, physics and 
chemistry at Washington College (Md ) in 
1893-94, and physics at the University of Vir- 
ginia from 1897 to 1905 He was professor of 
meteorological physics at the United States 
Weather Bureau after 1905 and also at George 
Washington University after 1911 He partici- 
pated in the United States eclipse expeditions to 
Georgia in 1900 and to Sumatra in 1901 and 
directed the Mount Weather Observatoiy in 
1905-08 He is author of contributions on elec- 
tric dischaiges, on flash spectra, on pressure ef- 
fect on arc speetia, and on isothermal layeis of 
the atmospliete 

HXTMPHBYS, Pelhak See Humebex, Pel- 

HVK 

HUMPTXTGLIP See Salishan Stock 

HUMP YARD, Railway A hump yard is 
a set of lailroad tiaeks so aiianged as to facili- 
tate separating tiains or diafts of ears aecoid- 
mg to preai ranged plans for distributing the 
ears in groups according to destinations, routes, 
or traffic requirements The hump yaid, as dis- 
tinguished fiom a classification yaid operated 
m some othei way, has a track raised over a 
natuial or constructed hump from 6 to 15 feet 
high, With a grade on eithei side of fi om 0 4 to 
3 per cent Cars are pushed by a locomotive to 
the summit of this hump, are uncoupled there, 
and run down from the liump hy gravity The 
first hump yard built in the United States was 
at Huff^s Station, south of Gieenbush, Va, and 
was built in 1882 by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
A large modern hump yard may have four tracks 
over the hump, two in each direction, with a 
classification yard on either side of the hump 
In a yard such as this there would be from 20 
to 30 classification tracks on either side of the 
hump, and each track would have a capacity of 
from 40 to 50 cars The classification tracks 
branch off from the track running fiom the 
hump, and the switches from the hump track to 
the classification track are in a modern yard 
eonti oiled by compressed air from a central 
st ation 

HU'^MUS (Lat, ground). A generic teim for 
the decomposed organic matter contained in soil 
Duimg decomposition of vegetable matter the 
carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, and hydiogen pass off 
in the form of water, carbon dioxide, ammonia, 
etc., or are earned down into the earth m solu- 
tion, while the remainder of the constituents 
form compounds less easily removed, to which 
the name ‘‘humus” is pioperly applied These 
compounds have been investigated chemically, 
but httle IS known as to their nature and rela- 
tions, special names have been given to a few 
of them, as crenic acid, apocremc acid, ulmic 
acid, and uimin They are of importance in re- 
lation to the fertility of the soil, increasing its 
power of absorbing and retaining water, lessen- 
ing its tenacity, and causing more rapid absorp- 
tion of heat from the sun^s lays They may also 
indirectly afford nutrition to plant life See 
Soil, Compost 

HUMUS RliAMTS, Plants which grow 
naturally in humus soil Ordinarily in nature, 
where large amounts of humus are found, there 
is a rich development of forest trees- Associated 
very intimately with the humus, however, are a 
number of plants which depend not only upon 


the rich organic food found in the humus and in 
the shade furnished by the trees, but also upon 
the piesence of fungi which peimeate the humus 
The significance of these fungi is discussed under 
the head Mycoerhiza Until recently the plants 
dependent upon humus have been called sapio- 
pliytes, but inasmuch as moie close investigation 
has shown that the dependence is veiy raiely 
directly upon the humus, but lather upon the 
fungi spoken of above, such plants are now re- 
ferred to as symbiotic saprophytes x\mong these 
are found not only plants destitute of chloro- 
phyll, like the Indian pipe, but also a laige num- 
ber of gieen plants, even forest trees, such as 
beech and pine Another group of humus plants 
is fotmd in the soils of peat bogs having an acid 
reaction Plants of veiy xeiophytic character 
are peculiar to these soils, and membeis of the 
heath family (Ericacese, qv) aie particularly 
abundant (see Bog), the leatherleaf {Chamce- 
daphne calyculata), the cranbeiiy, and some of 
the hluebeines being among the best known At- 
tempts to cultivate the bluebeiry, until recently, 
have been quite unsuccessful, but a few good 
patches have been giown upon acid humus, thus 
opening a new field in horticultuie and at the 
same time utilizing aieas that were productive 
only after the acid, naturally in the soil, had 
been neutralized by heavy applications of lime 
See PoBEST, Saprophyte 
HUH, Henry (1854- ) An American 

neurologist He was born at Albany, N Y , 
graduated in 1874 fiom Sheffield Scientific 
School (Yale), where he was an assistant in 
physics in 1874-75, and in 1879 giaduated from 
Harvard Medical School In 1885 he became 
professor of nervous diseases at the Albany Med- 
ical College (Union University) He served as 
secretary (1888-1909) and as president (1910) 
of the Association of American Physicians and 
as piesident of the American Neuiological Asso- 
ciation for the year 1913-14 PIis writings in- 
clude Guide for American Medical Students in 
Europe (1883) and Differential Diagnosis of the 
Diseases of the "Nervous By stem (1913) 
HUHAH, h^'nan' (Chin, south of the lake, 
le, the Tung-ting Lake) An inland province 
of China, bounded on the east by the mountains 
of Kiangsi, on the south and southwest by the 
Han-shan Mountains, which sepaiate it from 
the provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, on 
the west by Kweichow and Szechwan, and on the 
north by Hupeh (Map China, K 6) Area, 
83,380 square miles It is made up of the basins 
of four nveis, winch dischaige into the Tung- 
ting Lake and through it into the Yang-tse The 
chief of these rivers are the Siang, which rises in 
the Nan-ling and flows north, receiving many 
tiibutary waters m its couise, the Tsze, and the 
Yuen, which has its origin in the southeast of 
Kweichow, the latter furnishing the shortest and 
most satisfactory route to Kweichow, Yunnan, 
and Burma, being navigable by native boats as 
far as Chenyuanfu on the Kweichow frontier 
The general slope of the province is towards the 
lake Hills attaining in some places the height 
of mountains are found in the south, southeast, 
and along the Kweichow hoidei on the west The 
soil IS fertile, and in many parts two crops a 
year are produced The chief agricultural prod- 
ucts are tea, rice, hemp, and tob^acco Hunan is 
one of the principal tea-producing regions of 
China, and immense quantities, over 300,000 
piculs, are shipped every year to foreign coun- 
tries from Hankow. The coarser varieties are 
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prepared in brick form and sent overland via 
Hankow to Sibeiia and Russia Rafts of tim- 
ber are floated annually down the Yuan Rivei 
to Hankow, in value as high as 10,000,000 taels 
a year Both bituminous and anthiacite coal is 
found and mined The anthiacite is of good 
quality and is exported lion, copper, and tin 
aie also found Capital, Changsha {pop, 250,- 
000) Changsha was opened to foreign tiade in 
1904 The population of Hunan is estimated at 
from 20,500,000 to 23,600,000 Hunan was foi 
a long time a closed province to foreigners, and 
Changsha was noted for its antiforeign propa- 
gandas, but this hostile spiiit has almost en- 
tirely disappeaied Changsha is noted at 
piesent for its learning, culture, wealth, and the ^ 
independence and sturdiness of its people, the ' 
latter trait characteiistic of the Hunanese in 
general Other large cities are Changteh (pop, 

150.000) , the ‘^treaty port” Yochow, opened in 
1899 (pop, 20,000), and Siangtan (pop, about 

350.000) Tlie Changsha-Chuchow section, 33 
miles in length, of the Canton-Hankow Railway 
was built entirely by the Chinese and has been 
in opeiation since September, 1911 

HUNCH'BACK', The The most successful 
comedy of J Sheiidan Knowles, produced in 
1832 

HUN^BRED (AS hundred^ Gei hundert, 
from AS, Goth hund, OHG hunt, Ger hund, 
OIr cetf Lfith szimtas, Lett simts, OCliurch 
Slav sutOi Lat centum, Gk eKarov, hekaton, 
Skt sata, bundled + AS -red, connected with 
OHG 'tadia, Ger Rede, account, speech, Goth 
rap JO, Lat raUo, reckoning, reft, to think) An 
ancient territoiial unit in England, less than a 
shire or coimty, and usually gi eater than a 
parish or town The origin of the name is in- 
volved in obscuiity, but it is supposed to be de- 
rived from a convenient grouping of 100 families 
for pui poses of defense oi for local administra- 
tion Hundreds varied greatly in size in differ- 
ent parts of England, from 2 square miles m the 
southern counties to 300 squaie miles m Lan- 
cashire, but they maintained considerable uni- 
formity within the limits of a given coimty 
They were not meie subdivisions of the couniy, 
being both historically and for various admin- 
istrative pm poses independent of the greater 
territorial division within which they were in- 
cluded See Wapentake 

Each hundred had a court of ancient and for- 
gotten oiigin, which was known as the Hundred 
Court This was held at frequent intervals and 
appears to have been of equal authority with the^ 
county eouits, though its juiisdietion seems to* 
have been more restricted, being apparently con- 
fined to civil causes, such as actions of debt and 
trespass Like the othei customary courts of 
the feudal period, such as the county courts, 
courts baron, and the like, the bundled courts 
were composed of the freeholders of the hundred, 
who weie liable to do service as “suitors,” le, 
triers of suits, as one of the obligations of their 
freehold tenure Most of these courts have been 
abolished and their jurisdiction transferred to 
the county eouits, but a few, which were courts 
of record, have been permitted to survive 

But the hundred was more than a political and 
administiative unit, it was also a communal 
unit It was liable in damages for a false judg- 
ment given by the hundred court As early as 
the reign of Edgar it was provided that the 
hundred should be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of justice and liable to punishment by 


fine or othei wise if thieves and other ciimmals 
were not bi ought to justice The Statute of 
Wmehester in 1285 (13 Edw I, e 2) made the 
bundled liable to respond in damages foi rob- 
beries committed withm its limits if the offender 
was allowed to escape punishment At a still 
eailiei period it was subject to the famous mur- 
der fine imposed by the laws of Canute upon any 
hundred in which any one not an Englishman 
was found slain (See Englisheky ) As lately 
as 1886 a hundred was held liable for damages 
resulting fiom noting Consult William Stubbs, 
Constitutiofial History of England (3 vols , Ox- 
ford, 1880) , Pollock and Maitland, Hi<itory of 
English Law (Boston, 1899), W S Holdsworth, 
A History of English Law, vols i-iii (ib, 
1908-09) See Chiltebn Hundbeds 
HUNDRED DAYS, The (Fr les cent jours) 
The teim of Napoleon’s second reign as Fiench 
Emperor The peiiod extended fiom March 20, 
1815, the date of his entiy into Pans, to June 
28, 'when Louis XVIII once more assumed power 
At Elba Napoleon had been kept informed of the 
dissension pievailing among the allies at the 
Congress of Vienna and of the extreme unpopu- 
larity of the restored Bouibons m Fiance Seiz- 
ing the opportunity, he left Elba, February 26, 
landed with 900 men near Cannes, and called 
upon the country to rise in his favor, March 1 
The apathy of the Bourbons at Pans allowed 
Napoleon time to recruit his strength When 
Louis at last bestirred himself, it w'as too late 
The Napoleonic fever had spread, the soldiers 
of the Empire rallied around then old leadei, 
and the troops sent out against him joined his 
standard The final blow to the monarchy came 
when Ney, after gieat hesitation, went over to 
Napoleon, who entered Pans in triumph March 
20, Louis having fled northward to Ghent Na- 
poleon immediately organized a government is- 
sued writs for the election of an extraoidmaiy 
assembly to draft a new constitution, abolished 
the existing Legislature, and began to raise 
troops Meanwhile the allies at Vienna, on 
hearing of his landing, pledged themselves to 
hunt down the “bandit” and to put him out of 
power once for all Eight hundred thousand 
men were sent out against him At Pans there 
was a foreboding that this sudden restoration 
could not last, but though men had lost much 
of the fear and respect Napoleon had been wont 
to inspire, the woik of organization nevertheless 
went on actively On June 1, m the Champ de 
Mars, Napoleon solemnly swore to this new con- 
stitution, which was very liberal m character, 
and then set out with his army, for he had suc- 
ceeded in raising 287,000 men, for the north 
(See Light, Qhatbe-Beas , Waterloo ) Four 
days after Waterloo, June 22, he abdicated m 
favor of his son, attempted to escape to America, 
failed, gave himself up to the English, and ended 
his days at St Helena See France 
HUNDRED YEARS' WAR, The The 
name of the long series of contests waged by the 
English kings, between 1337 and 1453, to gain 
the French crown and French territoiy It was 
by no means an uninterrupted war, but rather a 
succession of battles, truces, and peaces The 
first great period of the war extends fiom 1337 
to 1380 Philip VI {1328-50), of the house of 
Valois, had succeeded Charles IV, the last of 
the direct descendants of Hugh Capet, since, in 
accordance with the Salic Law (qv ), the crown 
of France could be transmitted thiough the male 
line only, though Edward III of England was 
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a neaiei relation to the late King, his mother, 
Isabella, being a sister of Chailes Edward^s 
claim, howevei, \vaa weak in this, that if females 
could tiansmit claims to the crown, then there 
weie others \\ho had even hettei claims than the 
English King On June 6, 1330, and May 30, 
1331, Edwaid by letters patent lecognized Phil- 
ipps claims, and, had the latter been a more ca- 
pable man, wai might not have resulted The 
Erench King inteifeied in the affaiis of the 
Flemish cities, with which England had intimate 
commercial relations Moieover, Edwaid was 
mflueneed by the exiled Kobeit of Artois, who 
had been unable to obtain his inheiitance from 
Philip VI Edwaid declaied war in 1337 and 
gradually made alliances with the Empeioi 
Louis ly and John of Buttany, who was opposed 
by Chailes of Blois, cousin of Philip VI, in his 
attempts to secure his mheiitanee. It is this 
war in Buttany which the great chronicler 
Fioissart (q v ) has especially described On the 
other hand, Philip established that close alliance 
of France and Scotland which was to enduie foi 
centuries There weie many small skirmishes 
during the first years of the wai, the most im- 
portant of which was the naval battle of Sluys 
m 1340, but neither side gained decisive vic- 
tories, and on Jan, 9, 1343, a truce was concluded 
for three jeais, each side retaining its posses- 
sions Hostilities, howevei. weie resumed in 
1345 At this junctme the alliance of the Flem- 
ish cities ivas lost to England by the death of 
Jakob van Arte\ elde { q v ) , the leadei of the 
Flemings, who perished in a populai tumult 
On Aug 26, 1346, the English, under the leader- 
ship of Edwaid himself, vron their first great 
victoiy at Crecy (q.v ), which showed that the 
Fieneh knights could not stand against the well- 
diseiplined yeoman archers of England The 
victois took possession of Calais 111 1347 
Meanwhile Fiance was already experiencing 
the evils of war, the distress of the peasants was 
great, financial troubles set in, made worse by 
the tampering with the com and the e\ei-in- 
ei easing taxes The second gieat defeat of the 
French took place at Poitiers (qv.) in 1356, 
where the famous Black Prince led the English, 
and where King John, the suceessoi of Philip VI, 
was taken prisoner The States-Geneial now for 
a time had control of the adniinistiation. Their 
leadei s were Etienne Mai cel, piovost of the Mei- 
ehants, Robert le Coq, Bishop of Laon, and 
Charles the Bad of Kavaiie, but the revolt of 
the peasants (see Jaoquebie) m 1368 caused 
the more conservative classes to lally to the aid 
of the Dauphin Charles, who had been appointed 
regent by the States-Geneial dm mg King John’s 
captivity A brief breathing spell was brought 
about m 1360 by the Peace of Bretigny (qv ) 
John died m 1364, and his son Chailes V (qv ) , 
who was to be known as '^the Wise,” succeeded 
him* Himself an imwarlike man, he had the 
help. of a great soldier in Du Guesclin (qv ) 
His object was to regain the lands his father had 
lost, and by interfering with the possessions of 
the English in France and attacking them in 
^pain he forced a new war in 1369 Du Guesclin 
did not attempt to meet the English in the open, 
but harassed them and cut off their supplies, and 
the English expeiienced a succession of misfor- 
tunes Moreover, in 1376 the Black Piince died, 
and there was no one capable of taking his place , 
a year later Edward HI also died and was suc- 
ceeded by Richard 11, a minor When, in 1380, 
Charles VI (qv ) succeeded his fathei, few pos- 


sessions lemained to the English in Fiance. In 
1396 a truce for 28 yeais was signed, which 
ended the fiist period of the war 

In Fiance meanwhile Chailes VI had become 
insane, civil war broke out between the factions 
of the Aimagnacs (see Araiagnac) and the Bur- 
gundians, and Pans itself was distiessed by the 
rising of the Cabochiens (qv ) in 1413 In Eng- 
land Richaid II was overthiown by Henry IV in 
1309, and the latter was succeeded in 1413 by 
his son Heniy V But the house of Lancaster 
did not feel secuie on the throne, and nothing 
would turn the attention of the people away 
fiom internal affaiis as completely as a foreign 
war So in 1415 the war began again with the 
invasion of France by Heniy V France dis- 
* united offered an easy prey to the English, and 
soon the countiy was almost entirely in their 
possession, especially as they were aided by 
Phihp, Duke of Burgundy (qv ), who was eager 
to revenge the murder of his fathei, John the 
Fearless (qv ) To the fiist year of this period 
belongs the battle of Agincourt ( q v ) , fought on 
Oct 25, 1415, the last of the thiee gieat English 
victories On May 20, 1420, the Treaty ot Troyes 
was signed, by which Henry V was lecognized as 
Regent of France and the heir of Charles VI, 
while the Dauphin was disowned by his own 
mother The English held practically the whole 
of France 

In 1422 both Heniy V and Charles VI died, 
and the former was succeeded by his son, Henry 
VI, a child of 10 months, who was ci owned Heniy 
of Fiance at Pans, his uncle Bedfoid being Re- 
gent Charles VII, the successoi of Charles VI, 
gave no signs of ability, and it seemed as if 
Heniy VI would really hold France peimanently 
But when affairs looked darkest, Fiance was 
saved by Joan of Arc (qv ), who came foiward 
and laised the siege of Orleans in 1429, thus 
turning the tide of wai From that time on the 
English slowly but surely lost ground, and when, 
in 1463, their last great captain, Talbot, fell at 
CastiUon, the war ceased Of all the extensive 
English conquests m Prance, nothing lemained 
except the city of Calais and a small adjoining 
distiict This France did not regain until^ 1558 
Consult William Longman, Editaid III "(Lon- 
don, 1869) , Henii Wallon, JeoAine d^Aro (Pans, 
1875) , Edouard Haidy, La guerre de cent ans 
(lb, 1879) , Lavisse and Rambaud, E%sio%re ge- 
nerale^yol 111 (ib, 1894) , G W E'lstory 

of Fiance (Oxford, 1896-1903), E Deprez, Lee 
pi eUmvnwi'i es de la gueiie dc cent ans (Pans, 
1902) , J Bouchier, Ohifomcle of Froissart (Hew 
York, 1903) See France, England, Burgundy 

HXHSTEBOHRa, un'boUr', Comte de See 
Clarke, H J G 

HTTHEEIXS, oo'nfi-a'oos, Jorge {1831-89) A 
Chilean statesman, bom in Santiago He was 
educated at the University of Santiago and after 
graduation taught mathematics in the institute 
A fine speaker and a leader of the Liberal opposi- 
tion, he was sent into exile by President Montt, 
Wt improved his time by studying the govern- 
ment and people of the United States Recalled 
to his native land in 1861, he was elected to the 
House of Repiesentatives and became its Speaker. 
He was made professor of administrative and 
constitutional law in the university the same 
year, professor of political economy in 1869, and 
rector in 1883 Wiile lecturing at the univer- 
sity, he successively held the positions of secre- 
tary of the departments of Justice, Public In- 
struction, and Foreign Affairs, and senator from 
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the Province of Atacama He iiiibli&lied His~ 
toria poUtica de CMle (1862) , La adniimsh a- 
ci6n Montt (1863), Htsioiia de la giieita con 
Bspana (1866), Eistoiia de la guena del Pa- 
eifico (1883) His most impoitant work is La 
Constitucidn ante el Gongreso (1879) Consult 
J, Huneeus, Ohras (4 vola, Santiago, 1890- 
91), edited by his sons and published by the 
government 

HITHEKER, liun'6-ker, James Gibboxs 
(1860- ) An Ameiican musical writer and 

critic, boin in Philadelphia, Pa He was a pupil 
of Alfiedo Barili, and of Eitter and Doutreleau 
for theory, in Pans On the completion of his 
studies in the latter city he returned to New 
York, where he took up his permanent residence 
( 1885 ) He was musical editor, and in 1902 be- 
came dramatic editoi, of the New York Sun His 
numerous contributions to the leading magazines 
and reviews contain vigoious and consistent pies- 
entations of his musical ideals Much of his 
later work is in the natiiie of essays His wiit- 
ings include m Mode'^n Musie 

(1899) , Chopin as Man and Musician (1900) , 
Melomaniaes (1902), Overtones (1904), Icono- 
clasts (1905), V%3ionanes (1905), Egoists A 
Book of Supeimen (1909) , Franss Liszt (1911) , 
The Pathos of Distance (1913) 

HUN^ERIC. See HmNEBic 
HXTNFALVY, hun'f61-v6, JAnos (1820-88) 
An Hungarian geographei and statistician He 
was boin in the County of Zips, Hungary, be- 
came professor of statistics in the Academy of 
Hesmark, took part in the political agitation 
preceding the revolution of 1848, and was pro- 
fessor of history in the polytechnic school at Hilda 
(1866-70) and of geography in the Univeisity of 
Pest after 1870 He was elected a member of 
the Hungarian Academy m 1865 and died m 
Budapest Hunfaivy wrote a Universal Histoiy 
(1850-51) and a Umveisal Geography Of the 
latter only two volumes appeared duiiiig the 
author’s lifetime, the third was published m 
Budapest in 1890 An excellent descriptive woik 
on Hungary, entitled A magyar hiiodalom tei- 
mSszeti viszonyainak lendsa, appeared in 1863- 
66 He issued in German his Ungarn und Siehen- 
hmgen m igmalansichten (1856), and in both 
Geiman and Magyai his work on the Travels of 
Ladislas 3f agyai ( 1859 ) 

HtJNEALVY, PAl, or Paul (1810-91) An 
Hungarian philologist, ethnographei, and his- 
toiian, bi other of the preceding He was bom 
in the County of Zips, studied law at Pest, and 
from 1842 to 1848 was piofessor of law at Ees- 
mark Then he was elected to the Hungarian 
Diet, in which he sat until it was dissolved, when 
he went to Pest and in 1856 founded the philo- 
logical review Magyar Nyelviazet Having been 
elected to the Hungaiian Academy in 1859, he 
was foi many yeais its librarian He wrote 
Chrestomathta Fennica (1861), Utasds a Balt- 
tenger videhem, tiavels in the Baltic country 
(1871, Ger tians, 1874) , treatises on the dia- 
lects of the Voguls (1872) and the Ostiaks 
(1875), a Magyar ethnography (1876, Ger 
trans. by Schwicker, 1877) , in Prochaska's se- 
nes on the peoples of Austria-Hungary, a volume 
entitled Dte Ungam oder Magyar en (1881) , Die 
Uumanen und ihte Anspruche (1883), in which 
he contends that the place of origin of the Ru- 
manian nation must he sought south of the 
Danube and A Rumun nyelv, a study of the 
Rumanian language (1878) 

HTTHGAGEIIAN CONFESSION, The A 


confession of faith pieparod by the Synod of 
Czengei and adopted by the Refoimed chuirh of 
Hungaiy, 1558 Its chief fioints weie its em- 
phatic 1 ejection of the anti-Timitaiian views 
which had spiead widely through Hungaiy, of 
the Roman Catholic and Lutheran doctrines of 
the Euchaiist, and of Anabaptism Upon the 
point of leprobation it is silent The confession 
was supeiseded in 1567 by the Hungaiian Synod’s 
acceptance of the Second Helvetian Confession 
(1566). Consult Schaif, Greeds of Chnstendom, 
\ol 1 (New Yoik, 1881), and Curtis, Ihstoiy of 
Cieeds and Confessions (Edinburgn, 1911) 

HUNGARIAN GRASS See Foxtail Grass 

HUNGARIAN LANGUAGE Called by 
those who speak it, Magyai , one of the Uial- 
Altaie gioup of languages, and both politically 
and literally the most important repiesentative 
of the group With the exception of the closely 
allied Finnish (including the vaiious Finnic 
dialects spoken in Russia, as well as the Lapp) 
and Turkish, and the pioblematic Basque in the 
Pyrenees, it is to-day the only European lan- 
guage that does not belong to the Indo Germanic 
group The Uial-Altaic languages are divided 
into (1) the Finno-Ugiic and (2) Samoyedic, 
forming the Uial bianch, and (3) Turkic, (4) 
Mongolic, and ( 5 ) Tungiisic, forming the Altaic 
blanch The linguistic position of Hungarian 
was for many yeais the subject of a heated 
contioversy — one school, led bv V^mbery, claim- 
ing its close affiliation with Turkish, w^hile the 
other, undei Hunfaivy, placed it where it is 
now lecognized as belonging, in the Finno-Ugnc 
division 

Hungaiian, like othei Uial- Altaic tongues, is 
agglutinative in stiucture It is built upon a 
basis of monosyllabic roots, thiough the addi- 
tion of*successive suffixes, which entail no inner 
change or structuial modification in the original 
stem, but aie merely set up in a row, one after 
another, like a low of bricks The suffixes 
themselves, howwei, aie modified m obedience 
to a law of so-called vowel harmony, wffiich forms 
the most distinctive feature of this group of 
languages The vowel sounds in Hungarian are 
divided into thiee classes open vowels, a, d, o, 6, 
u, fi, close vowels, e, o, d, ii, u, middle or neu- 
tral vowels, e, f, i These neutrals may be used 
indiffeiently in woids containing vowels of either 
of the other classes , but suffixes containing open 
01 close vow^’els may stand only aftei a root con- 
taining a vowel of the same class, e g , hdzlan, 
bn the house’. Lei then, hn the garden’, vdiatan- 
danah, ‘they will he expected’, kei etendeneh, 
‘they wull be entieated’ The pi enunciation of 
the consonants is similar to that of Latin, ex- 
cepting the sibilants and a few others which are 
peculiar to the language Thus, Eng s is writ- 
ten sz, Eng sh IS represented by s, Eng ts by c 
or oZj Eng ch by cs; Eng y by ds; and the 
sound of z found in aziue by zs Hungarian has 
no inflectional endings, in the strictest sense of 
the term It has no grammatical gender, or 
even suffixes indicative of sex, 6 means ‘he’ or 
‘she,’ neki, ‘to him’ or ‘to her,* and so on In ex- 
piessing case relations the bare stem is used 
regularly for the nominative and to some extent 
for the possessive, the other eases are repre- 
sented by means of the various postpositive par- 
ticles which m Hungarian take the place of pi ep- 
ositions e g , hdz, ‘house’ , hdzhan, ‘in the 
house’, hdzbol, ‘out of the house’; hdzelott, ‘in 
front of the house’, h&zhos, ^towards the house’, 
hdzal, ‘with the house’, hnsiat, ‘house’ (accusa- 
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tive) , hdmlatt, "undei the house% hasfeletty 
‘abave the house’, etc A noteworthy peculiar- 
ity IS the system of possessive suffixes employed 
with substantives, closely analogous to the pei- 
sonal endings of the verbs eg, hd^awry ‘my 
house’, hdmdy ‘thy house’, hdssa, ‘his (her) 
house’, hd^unhy ‘oui house’, MzatoL, ‘your 
house’, hdmk, ‘their house’ In the absence of 
the auxiliary veib ‘to have,’ these possessive 
endings are used with the verb ‘to be,’ to denote 
pwnership, nektinh vavi hdzunky ‘to us is house 
ours/ 1 e , Ve have a house ’ The verbal system 
m Hungarian is highly developed, giving the lan- 
guage a remaikahle flexibility and a wide lange 
of expiession, though it offers to foieigners 
the chief difficulty m acquiring the language 
There are two distinct forms of the active 
verb — a definite and an indefinite form, differ- 
ing throughout in their terminations Their 
respective uses are exceedingly idiomatic, but 
in general the distinction between, them de- 
pends upon Tvhethei or not the object of 
the veib is a definite person or thing latok, ‘I 
see’, a kutydt Mtom, T see the dog’ Hungaiian 
IS especially rich in derivative verbs- ISTot only 
aie there suffixes which, added to the simple ver- 
bal stem, form causative, frequentative, incep- 
tive, mtensii'e, diminutive, recip locate, potential, 
and desiderative stems, but with the character- 
istic facility of agglutinative languages, two or 
more of these suffixes may be used in combina- 
tion, resnltmg m such linguistic anomalies as 
refiexive-frequentative-potential, intransitive-di- 
minutive-potential, and transitive-frequentative- 
causative-potential veibs The following exam- 
ples will give some idea of the formation of 
derivative verbs Jdtnif ‘to see’, Utogatm, ‘to 
visit’, les^Mnckf ‘they talk’, heszdlgetne^, ‘they 
chatter’ , Bc5^?eZ^ed?^^^7v, ‘they tallc with each other’ , 
uer, ‘he beats’, verintketf ‘he can beat gently’ 
Among the peculiarities of the language are the 
two-person suffix, lakt in place of the regular 
ending of the first person, when the subject of 
the verb is T,’ and the object ‘thee’ or ‘you’, the 
use of the singular number with ordinal numer- 
als, eg, tisf Mz, ‘ten house’ (not ‘houses’) , and 
the inverted order of name and surname, eg, 
Arany Jfinos = John Arany, Petofi S5.ndor = 
Alexander Petofi The requirements of emphasis 
often allow the words in a short Hungarian sen- 
tence to be put in an order the leveise of that in 
English e g , Pdnisemet elvett szolgalom, ‘money- 
my away-took servant-my’ (‘my servant took 
(away) my money’) The extent to which ag- 
glutination may be eained m the Hungarian lan- 
guage will be illustrated by the fact that it is 
possible to perform the following operation of 
W'ord building Magyar^ ‘Hungarian’, Magyar^ 
dzm, ‘to render into Hungarian,’ hence ‘to 
explain,’ ‘to translate’, megmagyardsm, ‘to trans- 
late/ with the added notion of the accomplish- 
ment of the action, the syllable meg having 
the force of the Grerman prefixes he and er^ 
megmagyard^hatf Tie may tianslate’, ^negmag- 
ya/rdzh^Ltatlcm, ‘that cannot be translated/ ‘un- 
translatable’? megmagyardsihafatlanc^hh, ‘more 
untranslatable ’ legmegmagyardzhatatlanalhy 

‘most untranslatable’, plural subs legmegmag- 
ya/rdzhaiailanahdaky ‘the most untranslatable’, 
a legmegmagyardizhatatlanahibakal, ‘with the 
most untranslatable ’ A large number of names 
of common things m the Hungarian language 
are borrowed from the Slavic and German 
Bihliograpliy. Erigyes Biedl, Magyarisohe 
€lranmaUh (Vienna, 1868) ; D%ci%onary of the 


Hungarian Academy of Sciences (6 vols , Buda- 
pest, 1862-74:) , Pn.1 mmtBlyy,lJth7iogtaplm von 
Ungarn (Ger tiaiis with additions by Seh wicker, 
lb, 1877) , id. Die TJngain oder Magyar en (Vi- 
enna, 1881) , Singer, Grammar, in English (Lon- 
don, 1882) Toplei, Grammar, in Geiman (Buda- 
pest, 1882), Pfil Hunfalvy, Vamhetys Ui sprung 
det Magyaten (Vienna, 1883), refuting Vto- 
b^ry’s theoiy of a Tuikish relation, Feienez 
Bizonfy, English-Emigaman Dictionary (2 vols, 
Budapest, 1SS6) , M 61 Ballagi, German-Magyai 
and Magyai -Gei man Dictionary (5th ed , ib , 
1905) , Zsigmund Sinionyi, Die ungam<iche 
Sprache, Geschichte und Character istik (Strass- 
burg, 1907) , Meyer and Oombocz, Zm Phonetik 
der ungai ischen Sprache (Upsala, 1909) , Jovan 
Iskruljev, Teorija direchtne Metode ^ Ptepa- 
ratsije sza magjarkr, Jezih (Somboi, 1911) , Jozsef 
Szinnyei, UnggriscJie Spiachlehre (Berlin, 1912) , 
Vilmos Tolnai, Ungari^ohes Lesehuch mit Glos- 
sar (lb, 1913) See Hungary 

HTTHGABIAH LITEBATITBE. Until mod- 
ern times literature in the vernacular did not 
flourish to any veiy gieat extent m Hungary 
Latin was the general medium of cultured ex- 
pression during the Middle Ages, and even re- 
cently it has sometimes sought to supplant the 
popular tongue in official and literary use 
There aie, hoiyever, documents m Hnnganan 01 
Magyai that belong to the mediaeval peiiod, most 
of them being tianslations of legends and of 
books of the Bible The earliest continuous mon- 
ument of Magyar is a funeral ceremonial dating 
fiom about the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury From the middle of the fifteenth centuiy 
until the second half of the sixteenth centuiy 
there was some activity in the way of tianslat- 
ing into Hungarian the lives and legends of the 
saints and the individual hooks of the Bible 

With the leligious revolution ordinarily termed 
the Beformation there was inauguiated a more 
important era of literary production Poetry 
was cultivated by Valkai, TinOdi, Kimai, Balassa, 
but no veiy gieat degree of originality marked 
the ensuing peiiod, for from then until the clos- 
ing years of the eighteenth century Magyar liter- 
ature was chiefly one of imitation Consideiable 
attention, however, was shown to some of the 
more striking forms of literary art Thus, dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries lyric 
verse was cultivated, the drama was started by 
Karfidi (1569) , and much prominence was given 
in the seventeenth century to epic veise, by 
the poems of Zrinyi, Gyongyosi, Licizti, and 
otheis Before the commencement of the eight- 
eenth century there also appeared many works 
of a polemical, legal, and philological nature 

During the eighteenth century an endeavor was 
made by the central authorities to subordinate 
Hungarian life and patriotic feelings to Geimanie 
ideals The attempt failed, but it resulted tem- 
poral ily in an undue production of books in 
Latin and German, to the detriment of compo- 
sition in Magyar 

Near the close of the century, and with the 
advent of the French Kevolution, there was a 
reaction, and societies for the cultivation of the 
Magyar tongue were formed, and various period- 
icals (the first newspaper in Hungarian was 
started by Bfith at Preasbuig in the eighth 
decade of the eighteenth century ) founded in the 
same interest The new movement, which coin- 
cided with the great national awakening in Hun- 
gary, bore rich fruit, and within the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century all foreign elements 
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gave way befoie it The ciedit of this is largely 
due to Fiancis Ka/inczy, the gieat linguistic re- 
foimer, and the poets Csokonaij Bajka, Veiseghy, 
Alexander Kisfaludy, and VirSg The golden 
age of Hungarian literature was the 30 years 
preceding the revolution of 1S48-49 Chailes 
Kisfaludy, brother of Alexandei, cieated the 
Hungaiian drama by his tragedies and come- 
dies, and his contempoiary Katona won gieat 
fame as a writer of tragedy Kolcsey, by his 
poems, ballads, prose wiitings, and orations, ex- 
erted a potent influence upon the patriotism of 
the nation Ffly’s fables and Czuczor’s and 
Vorosmarty^s popular epics also did much to 
evoke and foster a tiue national feeling In the 
lyrics of Alexander Petdfi, one of the gieatest 
and most original of modern poets, whose ^^Up 
Magyars'” became the war hymn of the i evolu- 
tion, and in the epic veises and ballads of 
Aiany, Hungaiian literatuie reached its culmi- 
nation in the middle of the nineteenth century 
Their contemporary, Bajza, was not only an emi- 
nent lyiical poet, but an histoiical wiiter and 
ajsthetical critic Jdsika (a disciple of SeotPs) 
and Eotvos, eminent in the field of fiction, exei- 
eised a laige influence In the domain of politi- 
cal literature and ]Oiunalism Szeehenyi, Kos- 
suth, JEotvos, and Csengeii hold high lank In 
the field of history HoiVctth, Jflszay, and Sza- 
lay deserve mention In 1848 the powerful na- 
tional awakening culminating in revolution sup- 
plied a new inspiration National consciousness 
prompted Tompa^s FolL-Tales and Folk-Sagas 
(1846) and Erdelyi’s Eunganan Folh-Bongs and 
Tales (1846-48), with literal y and aisthetic es- 
says Eid^lyi's Poems (1844), lyiic in the main, 
exeicised a powerful influence over the famous 
trio, Pet6fi, Arany, and Tompa Arany (1817- 
82), the gieatest ballad writei, surpassed him 
in formal perfection, and his gieatest work also 
was a national epic, Toldij in 12 cantos, cele- 
brating the exploits of Toldi, the Hungarian 
Samson Tompa (1819-68), unexcelled for 
sombie melancholy, stiuck the popular fancy 
with his Poems (1847) In diama Szigligeti 
(1814-78), with a wondeiful masteiy of dra- 
matic development and situation, mostly based 
on intrigue, created a new genre with The De- 
serter (1843), which still holds the boaids* His 
mastei piece, Mamma (1857), and other success- 
ful plays called foith a host of successors, with 
the results that the Viennese farces and vaude- 
villes were banished from the Hungarian stage 
However, the i evolution of 1848-49 doomed 
many gifted writers to the dungeon, the scaffold, 
or exile Lyric poetry was under the ban, the 
activity aroused sought new channels Aiany 
translated Shakespeaie, Tasso, Goethe, Sz3.sz 
followed suit with masterly versions of Molierfe, 
Hugo, Dante, Shakespeaie, Tennyson, (3t)ethe, 
Schiller, and Heme At this time the novel, with 
its opportunities for coveit allusions, and the 
drama gained ascendancy J6kai (1826—1904), 
novelist, poet, publicist, historian, and political 
champion, won his reputation, and Sz^lsz (1829- 
1905) proved his genius equally prominent in 
lyric poetry, fiction, and journalism In 1860 
the Austrian restraint was modified, and this 
gave a new impetus to literature Tolnai’s 
(1837-1902) Ballads (1861) were justly classed 
with Arany's, Lpno Poems (1865) are strik- 
ingly original and tinged with melancholy, while 
the same brooding over lifers problems character- 
izes his novels Madfleh (1826-64) grappled 
with philosophical questions in Man^s Tragedy, 


his best work Rflkosi (1842- ) pioduced in 

^sop (1866) a comedy remarkable for iioetic 
language and deft charactei di awing, uhile his 
keen drama, Magdalen, and the aesthetic study 
of tragedy are among the best contiibutions to 
Hungarian drama 

The constitution of 1867 marked a new epoch 
the fight for nationalism being over, the Hunga- 
iians could look more sobeily upon themselves, 
the wider horizons of cosmopolitanism having 
opened new vistas In shoit stories, novels, and 
especially in his comedies, The Good Pat no is 
(1872) and ISfew Men (1873), Toldy (1844-70) 
gave splendid satires of contemporaiy life 
Csiky (1842-91), the most fertile playwright, 
elicited applause with his Proletarians Hunga- 
rian liteiatuie has its realistic wiiteis, its psy 
chologieal fiction, the short stories of Gynlai 
(1826-1909), who fosters the highest literary 
ideals in his Poems (1882), his critical studies 
and university lectures Kornel Abiflnyi (1849- 
), in the character play The Infafhlle Man 
and the novels Who is Strongey ^ and The Philos- 
ophy of the Husband, devoted himself to a study 
of the pioblems of mariiage Mikszath (1849- 
1910), piobably the most popular novelist of the 
day, champions the peasants in North Hungarian 
village stoi les, matchless in their style, language, 
and sympathetic tone Heiczeg "(1863- ) 

shows an exti aordinary power of psychological 
analysis in his portraits of the higher classes of 
Hungaiian society Finally Sigismund Br6dv 
(1840- ), a wondeiful complex of unusual 

powers and nonchalance in woikmanship, repre- 
sents symbolism hand in hand with the most 
uncompromising lealism 
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HTJNGABIAN MILLET See Foxtail 
Gbass 
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HTJNaABIAlSr MUSIC See Magyar Music 

HU3SrCABIA3Sr POLITICAL PABTIES 
See Political Parties, Eungaiy 

HUlfGABIAlT VEBSIOIT See Bible 

HUlsT'CABY, oi> officially, The Lands of 
THE Hungarian Croivn A kingdom t»f central 
Europe, constituting one of the units in the dual 
monaichy of Austria-Hungary It occupies a 
compact aiea of 125,608 squaie miles, compris- 
ing Hungaiy proper, with Tiansylvania and the 
crownlands of Croatia and Slavonia and Piuine, 
which aie united to Hungary, but have more 
or less independent administrations The Lands 
of the Hungaiian Oiown aie often designated 
as Transleithania, or the countiy beyond the 
Leitha,. the Austrian half of the monarchy being 
called Cisleithania, or the country on this side 
of the Leitha, the Leitha being a small iiver 
which forms a part of the boundary between 
the two divisions The Hungarian name of the 
country is MagyaroiszJg (pionounced mod'yor- 
or^sag), the "land of the Magyais' (Hungaii- 
ans), the Geiman name is Ungain The King- 
dom of Hungary, exclusive of Cioatia and Sla- 
vonia, has the foim of an oval with itss longest 
axis lying east and west along the parallel of 
46® N It is encompassed foi two-thiids of its 
perimeter by the broad euive of the Caipathian 
Mountains, "which, beginning at the Danube a 
short distance below the Austio-Hungarian capi- 
tal, Vienna, extend northeast, then east, then 
southeast and south, and finally west, forming 
a great wall on the side of Moravia, Galicia, Bu- 
kowina, and Eumania On the west Hungaiy 
propel borders on Lower Austiia and Styria, 
and on the south, for a distance of about 100 
miles, on Seivia, fiom which it is separated by 
the Danube Southwest of Hungaiy propei, and 
separated from it by the Drave and the Danube, 
IS the dependent Kingdom of Croatia and Sla- 
vonia, a gieat pait of whose boundary is formed 
by the Save, separating it from Bosnia and Ser- 
via Croatia has a coast line on the Adii- 
atic, and on an arm of this sea is Hungary’s 
busy poit of Fnime 

Topography The two great orogiaphie fea- 
tures of Hungary are the Caipathians and the 
vast plains which they inclose in then tnoad 
sweep of about 800 miles Croatia and Slavonia 
are traversed by the eastern offshoots of the 
Alps The Carpathians spread out laterally m 
minor ranges, and a large portion of Transylva- 
nia, in the extreme east of the kingdom, is cov- 
ered hy them. The loftiest poitions of the Car- 
pathians are the High T^tra Eange in the noith 
and the Transylvanian Alps in the southeast, 
which rise m peaks over 8000 feet above sea 
level The culminating point of the High Tatra 
is the Gerlsdorferspitre, 8737 feet The Carpa- 
thians, rising above their densely wooded lower 
slopes, present an imposing aspect, with their 
naked granite peaks, on whose summits but little 
snow rests through the winter The great stretch 
of monotonously level land in the cential and 
southern parts of Hungary proper is divided into 
the Little Hungaiian and the Great Hungarian 
plains The Little Hungarian Plain (Kis-Al- 
fold) in the noithwest, with an area of about 
5000 square miles and a mean elevation of 450 
feet, lies upon the islands and both sides of the 
Danube from Pozsony to Esztergom A portion 
of its suiface is swampy, but for the most part 
it IS exceedingly fertile The Great Hungarian 
Plain (Alfold), which is the basis of Hungary’s 
agricultural wealth and the principal seat of the 
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Magyai nationality, lies in the centie of the 
country between the Danube and the northeast- 
ern highlands It coveis an aiea of neaily 40,000 
squaie miles and lies at an avei age elevation of 
325 feet above sea level Its suiface has a veiy 
giadual slope fiom north to south Low hills 
of loess and sand, with deep, swampy hollows, 
some impiegnated with alkaline salts, lend the 
only appearance of lehef Tiees rarely bieak 
the surface line except at villages, which are 
shaded geneiallv by acacias The soil, especially 
in the hioad alluvial lands, is exceedingly fer- 
tile In spite of its monotony, the Alfold, with 
its interminable expanse, its boundless fields and 
wide spreading villages, its great herds of cattle 
and droves of hoises, and its pictuiesque types 
of peasants, herdsmen, and fishermen, is a region 
replete with interest foi the tiaveler and with 
poetical chaim for its inhabitants 

Hydrograpliy The Danube receives the 
drainage of the entiie countiy, except a small 
aiea in the north, which is diained into the Vis- 
tula The comse of the Danube fiom Piessbuig 
to Orsova is neaily 600 miles, and the iiver is 
navigable throughout The principal tributaiy 
from the north is the Theiss (Tisza), which 
traverses the Gieat Hungaiian Plain, and the 
pimcipal affluent of which is the Mai os, from 
the west and south the Danube leceives the Drave 
and the Save In the Hungarian coat of arms 
four silvei stupes lopresent the Danube, the 
Tisza, the Drave, and the Save Theie are two 
laige lakes in Hungaiy — ^the Balaton (Flatten 
See), with an area of about 400 squaie miles 
(including submerged marshes), and the Keu- 
siedler See or Ferto, 110 squaie miles, both lying 
in the western pait, south of the Danube In the 
Carpathians there are many beautiful little lakes 
of gieat depth, to which the Hungarians apply 
the name “tengerszem” (eye of the sea) 

Cliinate Hungary has a continental climate 
and may be divided into two main climatic belts 
■ — ^the highland belt foiming the noith, east, and 
southeast portions, and the lowlands occupying 
the gieat cential and south westein paits The 
wintei, howevei, is severe thioughout the coun- 
try, and in the highland region the tempeiature 
sometimes falls as low as —18° F , while in the 
lowlands it seldom falls below 5® F The sum- 
mers are oppressively hot in the cential low- 
lands, the Alfold, wheie the meicuiy rises to 
95° F or even 105° F The lamfall diffeis con- 
siderably between the highlands and the low- 
lands, the annual piecipitation in the foimer 
being 47 inches and in the latter only half as 
much The Alfold suffers frequently from pro- 
longed droughts, but may at other times leceive 
even excessive lains 

' Geology and Mineral Resources Hungary 
stantis 111 marked contiast to Austiia in that 
by far the greater pait of its surface consists 
of geologically lecent formations The Great 
Plain, wateied by the Danube and the Theiss, 
presents an almost unbroken suiface of Qua- 
ternary and recent alluvial deposits, while the 
great northern and eastern mountain systems 
show a pi eponderance of Tertiarv rocks on their 
surface The Croatian and Slavonian highlands 
are of Jurassic and Triassic formation, and here 
also are the chief outcioppings of the coal meas- 
uies Aichaean diabases and granites occur m 
west and east Transylvania, and along the en- 
tire south slope of the Caipathian Mountains 
runs an extensive belt of volcanic rocks The 
nuclear mass of the Carpathians is laigely con- 
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stiucted of granite Hungaiy potsbesseiii a veiy 
consideiable mineral wealth Theie aie gieat 
deposits of coal, iron, and salt, lead, eoppei, 
silvei, and gold aie found in vaiions localities, 
the last mentioned chiefly along the iiveis of 
Transylvania Antimony, cobalt, nickel, mer- 
cniy, and zinc also occui, and among the non- 
naetallic mineials there aie precious stones, ka- 
olin, maible, and porphyry The Hungaiian 
opal, found in the traehyte^ beds near VoiosvSgas, 
IS particularly worthy of mention It is only 
withm recent times that the wealth of coal and 
lion has begun to be exploited on a laige scale 
The deposits of salt in the County of Marmaios, 
in the eastern Carpathians, which are worked 
by the state, are practically inexhaustible There 
are hundreds of mineral spiings scattered 
throughout Hungary Among the most cele- 
brated aie those at Tatra-Fured (Schmeks), in 
the northern Carpathians, MehS-dia (Baths of 
Hercules), neai Orsora and the Iron Gate of the 
Danube, and Fined, on Lake Balaton, and Haik- 
hny, near Funfkirchen (Pees) 

Agricultxire, Live Stock, Porests, etc Hun- 
gary IS preeminently an agiienltuial eountiy, 
68 per cent of the "total population being in- 
cluded in the agricultuial class The countiy 
made maiked progress, both m the extent of the 
industiy and in respect to agiienltuial methods, 
duiing the last three decades A large majority 
of the cultivatois of the soil are independent 
landowneis. Theie aie, however, a gieat many 
large estates belonging to the state and to mem- 
bers of the nobility, upon which the prevailing 
sjstem of agriculture is very similai to that 
in vogue upon the laige English estates The 
average size of these 3977 large holdings is 4630 
acres, or 7% squaie miles The smallest hold- 
ings, numbering 1,459,893, aveiage somevhat 
undei 2% acies The impiovement in agiieul- 
tuie IS largely indebted to the activity of agri- 
eiiltuial societies The natural conditions are 
generally favorable to tbe indhstiy, the gieat fer- 
tility of the soil being especially a marked fea- 
tuie of the Hungarian plain In some lespects 
this plain IS comparable to tbe Western prairies 
of the United States, but, like that region, it is 
subject to an uncertain rainfall, and it contains 
considerable stretches of sandy, and land as 
well as maishy tracts, which have never been 
brought under cultivation While the products 
of the countiy aie characterized by their great 
variety, Hungary is best known for its pro- 
duction of wheat, live stock (including horses), 
and wine, the first two entei mg the European 
markets in competition with American products 
The area devoted to wheat inci eased fiom a 
little less than 6,500,000 acres (on an average) 
during period 1881 to 1885 to 9,153,688 acres 
in 1911, but decreased to 8,771,200 acres in 
1913 and is now about equal to the combined 
acreage of rye, bailey, and oats, which aie 
about on a level with each other in importance 
The increase m the area devoted to wheat was 
principally in the sandy and previously unculti- 
vated tracts of central and south Hungaiy In- 
creased attention is also being given to corn, 
7,189,219 acres having been devoted to its culti- 
vation m 1911 and 7,212,404 acres in 1913 A 
large variety of root crops are giown, of which 
the potato leads m importance, followed by beets, 
much less than half of the latter crop bemg sugar 
beets. In 1913 nearly 450,000 acres were planted 
with sugar beets The yield of the principal 
agricultural staples will be found m the table 


under Austria-Hungaby Vine culture isa ex- 
tensively earned on in the hilly distiicts, the 
Hungaiian wines being the most excellent known 
to the market The most famous Hungarian 
•wines are those that bear the name of Tokay, 
During the latter pait of the nineteenth century 
the phylloxeia devastated the Hungarian vme- 
yaids, and their aiea gieatly deci eased Fiom 
an aveiage of 367,360 hectares (907,763 acres) 
in the peiiod 1881 to 1885 it decreased to 245,405 
hectares (606,407 acies) m 1895, but had in- 
ci eased again in 1911 to 357,867 iieetaies (884,- 
305 acies) Hungary has an extiaoidmary 
wealth of temperate-zone fruits The gi apes are 
unsui passed in flaioi, and the plums and water- 
melons are of an excellent quality Apples, 
pears, cherries, etc , are very extensively i aised, 
and some semitropieal fruits are cultivated in 
the south Nuts aie found in gieat variety 
There is a considerable production of tobacco, 
but this is under the monopoly of the ciown 
The Hungarian horse, though not laige, is in 
great demand in the European market, because 
of its endurance and swiftness The superiority 
of the bleed is due to the caie of the government, 
which selects and owns most of the stallions kept 
in the countiy The fondness of the Hungarian 
for horses is well expressed in the saying, ^The 
Magyar was created on a horse” The number 
of hoises in 1911 was 2,351,481 In the same 
year there were 7,319,121 head of cattle, 8,548,- 
204 sheep, 7,580,446 hogs, and 426,981 goats 
As compared with the fignies of the 1895 census, 
there was a decided increase in all varieties of 
live stock In some sections buffaloes are used 
m considerable numbeis in tillage The Hun- 
garian oxen are chaiaeteiized by the extraordi- 
naiy spiead of their horns The principal forest 
aiea is in the Carpathian Mountains and con- 
sists of forests of beech, oak, and pine The 
numeioiis riveis of the country are iich in fish, 
and thus contribute an important item to the 
food supply of the people 

Manufactures Since no duties can be col- 
lected upon the impoits from Austria, the Hun- 
garian manufacturing industries must compete 
with the long-established and highly developed 
indiistiies of the sister monarchy, but in spite 
of this much pi ogress has been lecently made 
The government has sought to encouiage indus- 
tiies by favorable legislation, such as exemption 
from taxation Most of the industries axe being 
thoroughly modernized — concenti ated under large 
plants, with highly improved machinery Those 
which draw their supplies from the abundant 
agricultuial products of the country — flour mill- 
ing, biewnng and distilling, sugar and tobacco 
manufactures, etc — ^have taken first lank in im- 
portance lion products, clothing, and many 
less important items are also included among the 
manufactures Many of the large establishments 
aie centied in Budapest 

Transportation and Commerce In respect 
to lailway mileage Hungary will compare favor- 
ably with other Euiopean countries Including 
Croatia and Slavonia, tlieie weie, m 1911, 13,041 
miles of railway lines, 5048 miles of which were 
owned by the state, while 5902 miles of the re- 
mainder were opeiated by the state Hungaiy 
has the distinction of having first applied the 
‘*zone-tariff” system to its railroads The Dannbe 
and its tributaries afford extensive facilities for 
water tiansportation The navigation of some 
of the riveis, notably the Theiss, has been greatly 
improved through the shortening of the course 
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by means of numerous cuts In 1911 the coun- 
try had 2176 miles of rivers and canals navigable 
by steameis In 45 yeais (1867-1911, inclusive) 
the government expended moie than $60,000,000 
on the maintenance and impro\ emeiit of the 
waterways The limited coast line tends to le- 
strict the country’s participation in the seagoing 
trade The principal port, however, Fiume, is 
rapidly growing in impoitance, and a subvention 
IS granted to Hungaiian vessels registering in 
this port, the number of which has lapidly in- 
creased About 70 per cent of the impoits aie 
from Austria, which takes about the same pio- 
portion of the exports This arises fiom the fact 
that the two countries are mutually complemen- 
tary in respect to their products, and that ti ade 
between them is free, whereas there is a tariff bar- 
rier to the trade with other countiies Giain, 
cattle, and other farm products pass from Hun- 
gary to Austiia in return for manufactured piod- 
uots, piineipally textiles Germany occupies a 
second place in the tiade with Hungary In 1913 
the imports were valued at $406,400,000 and the 
exports at $375,500,000. 

Government. The Emperor of Austria is 
King of Hungary The foieign, militaiy, and 
naval affairs of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
are conducted jointly by Austria (Cisleithania) 
and Hungary (Transleithama) through the me- 
dium of common ministries (including a min- 
istry foi the common finances) and the so-called 
delegations representing the separate halves of 
the monarchy The Ciownland of Croatia-Sla- 
vonia enjoys autonomy in local affaiis, having 
its own Diet and its own ban or governor It is, 
however, also represented m the Hungarian Diet. 
Smce 1867 Transylvania has been an integral 
part of Hungary In the national Hungarian 
Parliament the Magyar interests are predomi- 
nant, and the I^Iagyar language is official 
throughout Hungary proper, being obligatory m 
schools^, etc Croatia and Slavonia are allowed 
the official use of their native language, A full 
exposition of the government and the educational 
system, and a statement of finances, will be found 
m the article Austeia-Hungary 

Defense. For army, see under Austbia- 
Huncaby, and for navy, under Austfia-Eungary 
in article Navies 

Populatioii The population of the Lands of 
the Himgaiian Crown in 1910 was 20,886,487, or 
166 per square mile. This was somewhat more 
than two-fifths of the population of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, exclusive of Bosiua and 
Herzegovina There are a large number of racial 
elements lepresented m Hungary, and the bit- 
terness of lacial feeling is the occasion of much 
political and social friction The Magyar-speak- 
ing population numbers 10,050,000, but this fig- 
ure includes a large number of peisons not of 
Magyar blood The Rumans (Wallaehs), mostly 
in Transylvania, number 2,949,000, and the 
southern Slavs (Croats and Serbs) about 2,940,- 
000 The northern Slavs number 2,441,000, 
about four-fifths of them being Slovaks, and the 
remainder mainly Ruthenians Hungary has a 
German-speaking population of 2,037,000 The 
Germans constitute an important element m 
many of the cities, and in Transylvania there is 
a German-speaking district known as the ^'Saxon 
Land^’ There are over 932,000 inhabitants of 
d;ewish blood, most of whom are included in the 
Magyar-speaking population Next to Rumania, 
Hungary contains a larger number of gypsies 
than any other European country They form a 


pictmesque element in the population, and their 
music IS quite a featme in the chaims of rural 
life in Hungary Theie are a number of Aime- 
nians and Bulgarians in the kingdom The pop- 
ulation of Tians^lvania consists mostly of Ru- 
mans, and the Magyai element is but feebly rep- 
resented in Croatia and Slavonia The Magyars 
are, as a rule, the landowneis of the countiy 
Hungaiy is unique among piogie&sive Euiopean 
countries in the extent to which the different 
races still retain then own peculiar and long- 
established costumes The costume of an Hun- 
garian peasant is made of a linen shirt with 
long sleeves, reaching to the knee, a bodice orna- 
mented with metal buttons or cords , wide linen 
trousers or tigbt-fitting ones, made of black or 
blue cloth, and stuck into leather boots orna- 
mented with colds, a black round hat with 
feathers, or a black fui cap for lieaddiess, and a 
cloak made of close, coaise cloth and tiimmed 
with fur, colds, etc, or a wide sleeveless sheep- 
skin coat, worn also to some extent in sum- 
mer The costume of the Hungarian peasant 
woman is also very pietuiesque and is made usu- 
ally of lighter mateiials The population is veiy 
largely centred in villages, some of which con- 
tain several thousand inhabitants, but there 
are a few large towns Budapest in 1910 had 
a population of 880,371, showing a gam of 20 
per cent m the last decade Szeged in, with a 
population m 1910 of 118,328, is the only other 
ton n containing ovei 100,000 inhabitants Cities 
having between tins and 50,000 inhabitants in 
the Older of size, are Szabadka (Maria-Theresi- 
opel), Debreczm, Agxam ( Z5.gr 5.b), the capital 
of Croatia and Slavonia, Piessbuig (Pozsony), 
Temesvlr, Kecskemet, Grosswardem (Nagy^ 
Vhrad), Arad, H6dmezo-V5.srirhely, Klausenbuig 
(KoIozsvSy), Ujpest, and Miskolcz Other well- 
known towns are Kionstadt and Hermannstadt 
in Transylvania, Fmme, Kaschau, Oedenburg, 
Stuhlweissenburg, Raab, Eaz^k, and Gian (Esz- 
tergom), the seat of the Roman Catholic Pri- 
mate of Hungaiy The population of the King- 
dom of Hungaiy in 1910, according to leligions, 
was as follows Roman Catholics, 10,888,000, 
Orthodox Greeks, 2,987,000, Calvinists, 2,621,- 
000, Lutherans, 1,340,000, United Greeks and 
Roman Catholic Aimenians, 2,025,500, Israel- 
ites, 932,000; Unitarians, 74,300 
History, The Hungarians — or, as they call 
themselves, the Magyars — have been settled in 
their present abode somewhat moie than 1000 
years They constitute a branch of the Finno- 
Ugrie race (Ural-Altaic family), their nearest 
km being the Finns (See Hungabian Lan- 
guage ) They figuie m the old writers as Ugri, 
Wengri, Ungri, Ungari, Hungari They first en- 
tered the lands now known as Hungary under 
the leadeiship of the legendary Arp ad, who by 
906 IS said to have conquered the Slavic inhab- 
itants The invaders were a barbarous hoide, 
who for moi e than half a century were the terror 
of the nations to the west and the south They 
broke up the Moravian realm, made incursions 
mto Germany and Italy, everywhere pillaging, 
burning, and slaughteiing, and awakening super- 
stitious terrors in the minds of the inhabitants, 
and carrying their devastations far and wide 
At last lie German kings succeeded in putting 
an end to their onslaughts They were defeated 
in 933 by Heniy the Fowler on the Unstrut, and 
Otho the Great vanquished them on the Lech m 
955. Forced* to accommodate themselves to a 
settled existence, and in possession of a fruitful 
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domain, the Hungai lans showed themselves 
amenable to the civilizing inflneiiccfe emanating 
fiom Avithout, and among other things they de- 
\ eloped a capacity foi the adoption of political 
institutions baaed upon Western models In 975 
their lulei, Geyza, embiaced Chii&tianity, whieli 
had begun to take root m the nation His son 
Stephen, the iiist King of Huiigaiy, knoiAn as 
^‘the Saint,” was ci owned in the yeai 1000 {some 
yeais aftei he began his lule), wuth a crown sent 
him by Pope Sylvestei II, who at the same tune 
bestow^ed on him the title of “Apostolic Majesty ” 
With St Stephen, whose leign of over 40 years 
teimmated in 1038, a new eia began for Hun- 
gary, Chiistianity took the place of heathen 
supei stitions , the loyal authoiity was firmly 
established, new laws were made, and the people 
advanced 1 apidly in civilization Aftei Stephen’s 
death theie was a leaetion, and his immediate 
suecesaoTs had to contend against a pagan re- 
vival and a general tendency to disintegration 
Ladislas I the Saint (1077-95}, renowned for 
his wise legislation and foi gieat personal valoi, 
pi o-v ed a worthy sueeeasoi of Stephen , and under 
his lule Hmigaiy again became a stiong king- 
dom, with its boundaiies inci eased by the ac- 
quisition of part of Croatia Coloman (KMmAn) 
(1095-1114), known as “the Learned,” was far 
in advance of his age, as many of liis laws show 
He gained possession of Dalmatia Undei King 
Geyza II (1141-61^ German colonists settled m 
noith Ilungaiy and m Transylvania, in conse- 
quence of which mining and several blanches of 
industi y made 1 apid pi ogi ess Andi ew II ( 1205- 
35) IS known m connection with the Crusades. 
The Golden Bull, the Hungarian Magna Charta, 
was granted by him to hia nobles in 1222 Bela 
IV (1235-70) showed great qualities in subduing 
the piide of the nobles and in healing the wounds 
of Ills people aftei the teinble invasion of the 
Mongols in 1241 Andrew III was the last male 
scion in the Aipid line, dying without issue m 
1301 

The succeeding period of Hungarian histoiy, 
teiminating with the battle of MohAcs in 1526, 
witnessed the culmination and decline of the in- 
dependent monaichy Louis I, called “the Great” 
(1342-82), was the second king of the house of 
Anjou, winch obtained the throne in 1308, being 
by his great-grandmother connected with the 
Aipad dynasty He i eestablished the authoiity 
of law, which under his predecessors had been 
openly violated by the powerful nobles He pio- 
moted science, industry, and commeice He had 
long and difficult stiuggles against the Turks 
and against the buffer colonies of Hungai y, such 
as Moldavia, Seivia, Bosnia, etc. The latter 
either heeaine piaotically independent or else 
paid tiibute to the Turks Sigismund (1387- 
1437), the son-m-law of Louis, succeeded him as 
King, but he is bettei knowm as Holy Eoman 
Emperor In the person of Sigismund/s son-m- 
law, Albert V of Austria (1438-39), the Haps- 
burgs first came into possession of the Hungarian 
throne After his death the country was foi a 
few yeais under the lule of King Ladislas of 
Poland, who was oveiwffielmed and slain by the 
Turks at Vaina in 1444 He was succeeded by 
Lsidislas the Posthumous, the son of Albert of 
Hapsburg, under whom the government was ad- 
ministered by John Hunyadi, an heroic figure in 
the wars between Christendom and the Turks 
Hunyadi’s son, Matthias I, ascended the thione 
in 1458 Matthias I — ^better known as Matthias 
Corviuus — has been called not only the greatest 
VoL- XI— 39 


King of Hungary, but also the gieatest sovereign 
of his age By his militaiy successes, sagacity, 
and love of learning he raised his nation to a 
high pitch of bplendoi Fiom the death of 
Matthias (1490) to the fatal day of Mohses 
Hungary exliibited the fiercest strife of factions 
— a pi oti acted agony, piecedmg the loss of na- 
tional independence Among the many calami- 
ties during the reign of Ladislas of Bohemia 
(1490-1516), the peasant wai occupies a piomi- 
nent place Ddzsa (qv ) and his insuigent 
bands, after having committed great havoc, weie 
exterminated by the famous John Z*ipolya, 01 
Szapolyai, Voivode of Tiansylvania Louis II 
(1516-26), who was also King of Bohemia, was 
but 10 yeais old at the death of his father, Lad 
islas The Turks, wffio had been making incur 
sions into the kingdom since the eaily pait oi 
the fifteenth century, took advantage of the an- 
aichy under the young Louis to attempt the con- 
quest of Hungai y In 1521 they eaptmed Bel- 
grade, and on Aug 29, 1526, an army of 100,000 
men undei Solyman the Magnificent crushed the 
forces of the Hungai lans at MohJes, where the 
King and moie than 20,000 of his men perished 
The national party in Hungai y chose John 
ZJpolya, Voivode of Tiansylvania, to be Louis’s 
successor, while a pait of the nobles offeied the 
royal ciown to Feidmand of Austria (brother of 
the Empeior Charles V), betw’'een whom and 
Louis a double mariiage connection had existed 
After a stiuggle between the iivals and fresh 
invasions by Qolyman the Magnificent (who had 
given his support to John Zapolya), Hungary, 
after 1641, remained rent into thiee paits The 
central part of the kingdom, with the capital, 
Buda, came into the immediate possession of the 
Tmks 

The Austiian power for a long time was con- 
fined to the western pait of the countiy The 
itligious policy of the Hapsbuig empeiois and 
, the activity of the Jesuits excited the fiei ce op- 
poi^ition of the Protestants, which culminated in 
1604 in a gieat rising, headed by Stephen Bocs- 
kay (qv ), who in the Peace of Vienna, m 1606, 
foieed the Empeior Budolph II to grant religious 
freedom to his Piotestant subjects in Hungai y 
At the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War ( 1618- 
48) and towards its close, the princes of Transyl- 
vania weie in arms foi the Protestant cause 
agamst the Hapsbuigs Ferdinand III (1637- 
57) was compelled to concede a large measure 
of self-government and religious freedom to the 
Hungarians, but his successor, Leopold I, initi- 
ated a policy of lepiession which led to a foi- 
midable upiising under Tokolyi (1678), who 
summoned the Tuiks to his aid In 1683 Vienna, 
the capital of the Hapsbuigs, aftei a heroic de- 
fense, was on the point of falling into the hands 
of the Moslems, when the victory achieved before 
the city by John Sobieski and the German princes 
turned the tide of wai, and the power of Turkey 
collapsed Buda was recovered by the Chris- 
tians in 1686 Aftei sanguinary vengeance had 
been wreaked on the leaders of the rebellion 
Leopold I forced the Hungarians m 1687 to de- 
claie the crown of Hungai y forevei hereditary 
in the house of Hapsburg The dominion of the 
Turks rapidly disappeared from Hungary, the 
Treaty of Karlowitz (1699) left only the Banat 
in their hands, and that, too, w’^as acquired by 
the Treaty of Passarowitz (1718) as a result of 
the victories of Prince Eugene The Treaty of 
Karlowitz also secured Transylvania to the Haps- 
buigs In 1703 Francis E-tll-ceczy excited the 
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Ilunjiniaiis iii iisi* m defense of then hbeities 
the Austiiaii hoube, and a struggle en* 
sued uhieh was not teimmated until 1711, uhen 
Chailcb VI immediately aftei his accession found 
it necebsaiy to come to teims with his Hungaiian 
faubjects Cliailes VI succeeded in gaming the 
appio\al of the Hungarians for his Piagmatie 
Sanctum by the giant of exteiibiye piivileges, 
and aftei the Empeior's death, when the on- 
slaught of Fredeiiek the Gieat, the Saxons, the 
Ba\aiians, and the Fieiicli thieatened the dis- 
incmhci Dient of the Austiian realm (1741), the 
nation i allied to the suppoit of the young Queen, 
Maiia llieiesa, who had appealed to the National 
Diet, assembled at Piesshuxg During hei reign 
Hungaiy enjoyed an eia of piogiess and pros- 
per ity The lefoims of Joseph II, her son and 
succesaor (1780-90), weie received with violent 
opposition, because of their attack on the local 
hbeities of the peojole thiough the institution of 
a stionalv eentialu^ed administration Bittei 
dissati -^taction vas also aroused by the Emper- 
or^s attempts to make German the official lan- 
guagt' ot the countiy In 1790 Joseph II saw 
himself dii\en to lepeal liis measuies of refoim, 
except those dealing with the abolition of seif- 
dom and the establishment of freedom of wor- 
ship Undei Leopold II (1790-92) the old eon- 
btitution vab lestoied, but his successoi, Fian- 
eis I (1792-183*5), luled in an aibitraiy fashion 
and seldom tioubled himself to assemble the 
Diet In his reign a gieat political upheaval 
began to manifest itself in Hungary The peiiod 
aftei 1815 i^itncbsecl the lapid development of 
an intense national (Magyar) consciousness, 
vhieli evinced itselt in the demand foi a strictly 
constitutional goiernment and the enactment of 
widespread lefoims The strife of paities was 
carried trom the legislate e hall to the press, and 
the Libel als giew m strength as tlierr suppoit 
among the mass of the people increased This 
gieat national and reform movement, w'hich wsm 
headed by such men as Szechenyi, BatthySnyi, 
Eotvos, De5k, and Epssuth, and wdiich was ac- 
companied by remaikable activity in the field of 
liteiatme, constitutes a brilliant and stiirmg 
episode m the annals of Europe in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century Notable 
gains were the Law of 1843, which made men 
not of noble blood eligible for office, and the 
enactment of measures for making the Magyar 
tongue tile official language of Hungaiy The 
1 evolutional y movement of 1S4S, winch, emanat- 
ing fioni Fiance, convulsed a gieat part of 
Europe, bi ought upon Hungary a sudden and 
terrible eatastiophe In March of that year, im- 
mediatelv after the downfall of Metternieh, who 
had so long guided the reactionary policy of Aus- 
tria, the Hungarians 'were accorded an independ- 
ent ministry Under its guidance the progress 
of Liberal refoim continued But the hostile 
attitude of the Austrian court towaids the new 
order, and the encouragement which it gave to 
the Gloats and Wallachs, who lose in revolt 
against the Magyai rule, resulted m an open 
war between the house of Hapsburg and Hun- 
gary, which undei the lead of Kossuth declared 
its independence in April, 1849. After an heroic 
struggle (the details of which will he found in 
the aiticle Austria-Hungary), Hungary suc- 
cumbed to the combined forces of Austria and 
Kussia and was depiived of its constitutional 
liberties and treated as a conquered country Be- 
foie many yeais, however, the Emperor Francis 
Josi^ph was forced to reeognme the necessity of 


sfime kind of lecoiiciliation with his Hungaimn 
subjects, and the blow bustained bj/ Austiia at 
the hands of PrUbSia 111 1866 bi ought about the 
leeiection of Hungary as a constitutional king- 
dom The demands of the Hungarian people, as 
set forth by then gieat spokesman, Francis Deak, 
weie acceded to 111 the Ausgleicli of 1867, by 
wffiich the piesent dualistic fiame of the Austio- 
Huugaiian monaichy was established The set- 
tlement w’^as sealed by the coronation of Fiancis 
Joseph as King of Hungaiy on dune 8 1867, the 
ceieiuony taking place at Buda wuth extiaoi di- 
nar y pomp The revivified Magyai people now 
set it'^elf w itli ai doi to the task of the strength- 
ening of its nationality, the inti ocluction of po- 
litical and ecclesiastical ref 01 ms, the extension 
of public education, and the development of the 
economic resouices of the countiy The nation 
enthu«iiastically follow’ed the lead of the great 
Fiancis Dedk, who at his death, in 1876, had an 
able succe&teoi in Tisza The patiiotic zeal of 
the Magyars has at times tiansgressed the 
bounds of moderation, and the measuies taken 
to extend the use of the Magyar tongue have ex- 
cited fieice opposition, especially in Croatia The 
economic piogiess of Hungaiy in the last thiee 
decades of the nineteenth centmy resulted in a 
moie aggressive attitude towards Austiia 

The expiration of the comineicial Ausgleieh 
in 1897 was followed by prolonged negotiations 
with Austi la , but though a new alliance w^as for- 
mulated in 1902, it failM to receive the approval 
of the respectne pailiaments The contiibutions 
of the two halves of the monarchy to the common 
expendituie were deteimined piovisionally fiom 
yeai to year hy the Empcioi In 1903 the oppo- 
sition began a violent campaign for the complete 
nationalization of the Hungaiian army In the 
contest the powerful Liberal paity was ovei- 
thrown early in 1905, and as the Independent 
majoiity led by Francis Kossuth declined to take 
office, an extiapailiamentaiy condition ensued 
The crisis, which was regarded in Austria as 
arising from the real desire of the Hungaiian 
majority to tiansform the monarchy mto a per- 
sonal union, was averted by compiomise in 1906 

The pioblems of Hungaiy concern not only 
Austria, but the subject races, mainly Slavonic, 
who constitute moie than half of tho population 
of the Kingdom of Hungary The luling race 
of Magyars, who form the ovei whelming ma- 
jority of the electors, have done everything in 
then power to Magyai ize tho country, but so far 
their effoits have not been successful 

In 1906 the Coalition ministiy came into power 
pledged to universal manhood suffrage, but it 
did nothing to eairy out this pledge foi fear of 
losing Magyar ascendancy On the contrary, the 
subject Slavs were persecuted more than ever 
As a result oi great demonstrations in favor of 
electoral refoim, in 1908, Count AndrSssy in- 
troduced a fianchise bill which, while extending 
the suffrage, was so drawn as to insure Magyar 
hegemony The bill aroused so much opposition 
that it was dropped 

The relations between Austria and Hungary, 
always contentious, became acute over the de- 
mand of Hungary for a separate national bank 
The ministry divided on this matter. Count An- 
difi.ssy opposed it, hut the extremely nationalist 
Independence party, led by Ferenez Kossuth, the 
son of the great revolutionist, stiongly favored 
the scheme Realizing the thieat to the dual 
monarchy contained in the project, Austria de- 
clared its opposition to it and started an agita- 
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tion aiiiuno tin* noii-Ma^yai j^opulation The 
conflict ovei the bank became seiious, as the 
Hungaiian Paihament lefused to vote the esti- 
mates A new cabinet was foimed in 1910 under 
Count Klmen Hedeivaiy, a Model ate, which im- 
mediately went to the countiy in the issue of 
ixniveibal sufiiage and conciliatory lelations with 
Aubtiid I he ministry was returned by an 
ovei whelming majoiity, and the hank mattei 
whs dropped 

Another question which came to tiouble 
Austio-Hungaiian lelations was that of a sepa- 
late Hungaiian array Kossuth and his Inde- 
jiendence paily had put this demand in the fore- 
front of their piograrame and in 1912 compelled 
the lesignation of the Hedervaiy ministry be- 
cause it refused to indoise it The Emperoi- 
Kmg Francis Joseph then thieatened to abdicate 
if such a law weie enacted, and for this reason 
the mattei was dropped 

The unceasing agitation for universal suffrage 
among the lowei classes and subject races of 
Hungary finally compelled the Piemier, Ladis- 
laus von Lukclcs, to mtioduce a fianchise bill 
(Jan 2, 1912) This measure to some extent 
•was demoeiatic, as its piovisions would have 
lesulted m doubling the electoiate But the 
special electoral piuileges given to age, class, 
piopeity, and eclucation so disappointed the 
Kadicals and Socialists that they organized great 
demonsti ations against the bill and thieatened 
to call a geneial strike Scenes of violence were 
enacted in the Hungaiian Pailiament Count 
Stephen Tisza, the conseivative President of the 
Chamber, became tbe subject of violent abuse 
on the pait of the Kadicals The cabinet was 
forced to lesign, and Count Tisza became Prime 
Minister A new opposition paity committed to 
democratic fianchise lefoim was then 01 gam zed 
by Count Andrassy The Great European War 
of 1914 bi ought Hungary enthusiastically to the 
side of Austiia The Magyais in Hungary fear 
the Slavic propaganda of Russia almost as much 
as Austria, as a Russian victory would endangei 
the loyalty of the sub-ject Slavs in Himgary as 
well as in Austiia (see Wab in Europe ) 
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vaks of Hungary ^ Slavs and Panslavism (ih, 
1906 ) , W B F Bovill, Hungary and the Hun- 
garians (lb, 1908), G Andrassy, Development 
of Hungaiian Constitutional Liberty (London, 

1908) , Percy Alden (ed ), Hungary of To-Day, 
by members of tbe Hungarian government (ib, 

1909) , G Drage, AustnorHungaiy (New York, 
1909), A Stokes, Hungaiy (ib, 1909), Henry 
Maiczali, Hungary in the Eighteenth Century 
(lb, 1910), C Holme, Peasant Aii in Austria 
and Hungary (ib, 1911) 

HTTHGABY, Jacob of See Pastobels 

HITN'GEB See Digestion, Obgans of 

HTJKGEBEOBD, hun'ger-ferd, Mbs Mae- 
GABET WoUFE (c 1855-97) An Irish novelist 
known by her pseudonym The Duchess, though 
the majority of her books were published anony- 
mously She was born at Ross Carbery, County 
Cork, where her father, Fitzjohn Stannus Ham- 
ilton, was lector and vicai choral of Ross Cathe- 
dral She was twice mained — ^to Edward Ar- 


gles and to Thomas H TTungiiloid The 
Duchess began to write in 1877 — Phyllis 
pearing in that yeai and liei most successful 
novel, Molly Baun, in 1878 — and fioni that 
time to her death she published neaily 30 vol- 
umes of short stones and novels, wdiich attained 
a lemarkable popularity, and among which Uis 
Geoffiey (1881), ApuVs Lady (1891), and A 
Conquering Heroine (1892) weie favoiites 
They are sentimental and melodiamatic the 
plot conventional, hut the lepiodiiction of the 
general air and small chatter of society very 
truly done 

HtTHG-SITJ-TS'EtTEN, hung'sg-dd^chwen, or 
HTJNG-HSIIT-CHDAN (1812-64) A Hakka 
schoolmaster who originated and Aias the leader 
of the Taipmg Rebellion (lSoO-64) He was 
born in a small village, about 30 miles fiom the 
city of Canton, m 1812, attended school from 
7 to 16, became village schoolraastei, continued 
his own studies and passed all the examinations 
preliminary to that foi the fiist degiee, but 
failed again and again in tlie competition foi 
the degree He was subject to frequent illnesses 
and m one attack, in 1837, is said to ha^e lain 
in a trance foi nearly 40 days, duiing which he 
had a religious vision which inofoundly im- 
pressed him A few^ years latei a friend found 
in Hung*s bookcase some Chiistian books and 
tracts which Hung had obtained in Canton in 
1833 Tire two began to study them, and Hung 
found in them the key to his visions and was 
theieby inspired to destroy idols They became 
conveited, baptized each othei, and began to 
preach Hung set out for K-wangsi to conveit 
the aborigines there, but lack of acquaintance 
with then language made the work diflicult 
Ho met others, however, who gladly accepted his 
teaching and themselves became zealous propa- 
gandists About this time lie joined a society 
of “God worshipeis,” which had been foimed in 
1836, and soon became supreme in it In 1845 
he returned to his own piovmce, made many 
converts, and in 1846 visited a Piotestant mis- 
sionaiy in Canton and studied the Sciiptures 
with him for two months, but w^aa lefu&ed bap- 
tism, because the request was accompanied with 
an application for a monthly stipend He re- 
turned to Kwangsi, and his disciples mostly 
persons disaffected to the reignmg dyiia=ity, be- 
gan to destroy temples and to demolish idols 
In July, 1850, Hung and his follow eis, w^ho w^eie 
now numerous, broke out into open rebellion 
The civil war which followed was more of a re- 
volt against the Manchu monarchy than a re- 
ligious crusade At fiist Hung had styled him- 
self the “Brother of Christ'', he noiv became 
the “Heavenly King*' (Then Wang) and adopted 
the style of “Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace” 
(Taipmg Kwoh) as that of the empire he ivas 
about to establish He made Nanking his head- 
quarters until 1864, writing Christian books, 
issuing edicts to his followers, attending to the 
printing and circulation of the Bible and other 
works, and directing the movements of his nu- 
merous generals and then immense armies 

The great Taipmg Rebellion for a while swept 
all before it At one time Europe and the 
United States seriously considered recognizing 
the rebels, but the lawlessness and excesses of the 
latter ruined their cause Finally, the Ameri- 
can Ward, and later the English Gordon with 
his “Ever Victorious Army,” succeeded in win- 
ning back the lost ground for the monarchy 
June 30, 1864, lealizmg the coming collapse of 
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the lebellion, Hunef poisoned himself His bod% 
■was latei found and bmned Consult Meadows, 
The Chinese and then l^ehelhons (London, 
1856) , Brine, The Taiping HeheUion (ib, 1862) , 
Lm-Li, Ttrpmg Ticn-Kitoh Uistotif of the Ti- 
ping Retohiiion (2 vols , ib , 1860), W F 
Chwese Readets* Manual (Shanghai, 
1874) , Samuel Mossman, The Gieat Taiping 
Rebellion (London, n d ) See Ghika 

HtTIfG-WTr, hiing'wdo^ Tlie name given to 
the period of ;jeais (1308-98) during which 
Cim Yuan-chang, the foundei of the Chinese 
dynasty of Mmg (1308-1644), reigned, and com- 
monly transfer! ed by Europeans to the Emperoi 
himself He -was a native of the Province of 
Anhui and was born in 1328, the second son of 
a poor lahorei At 17 Chu entered a monasteiy 
as a no\ice, but in the troubles of the times this 
was burned down bviebels under the command of 
a Duateinal uncle of his, whose forces he joined 
He was given a small command and scoied 
victory after victory In ISoo, on the death 
of his" uncle, he w^asoiTeied tlie post of assistant 
generalissimo Declining this otfei, he lecoveied 
fiom the Mongols, then the luling dynasty, the 
whole left bank of the Y’ang-tse and proclaimed 
himself Prince of Wu Within t^vo years he 
had become master of Kiangsi and part of 
Chekiang, sent his geneials north in 1367, in 
1363 mounted the throne as Hung-wu, called Ins 
dynasty the Ming, or *‘Illustiiuus,” and made 
his capital at the city which has since been 
known as Nanking, “the soiitliein capital In 
the same yeai he recovered the piovinces of 
Fukien, the two Kivang, and Shansi, and brought 
Shensi under lu& sivav m 1369 In the follow- 
ing year the last Mongol Emperor died, the 
dynasty founded by Hublai lOian came to an 
inglorious end, and China was once more free 
from the yoke of aliens In 1371 Szechwan and 
Liaotung fell befoie him, and Yunnan in 13S1 

Eung-wu proied an able administiator, al- 
though the success of his governmont is attrib- 
uted largely to the eveellent counsels of his wufe, 
and became a libeial pation of education and of 
literature He organized the piesent system of 
liteiary examinations, established a new penal 
code, abolished mutilation as a punishment, 
regulated taxes and placed the coinage on a 
pioper basis, made Buddhism and Taoism state 
religions, and prohibited eunuchs fiom holding 
office He also reestablished the customs of the 
T'ang dynasty (618-907), restored the liteiati 
to high offices of state, from which they had 
been excluded since the time of Kublai Khan, 
and laboied for the welfaie of Ins people He 
had 24 sons, all of whom became pxinces, and 
set nine of them as governors over as many 
provinces He died in 1398 and is knowm m 
history as Tai-tsu, his temple name He is 
popularly known, however, as the “Beggar King,'^ 
in allusion to his early poverty See J P A 
Edmusat, Rouveaaco mela^nges asmtiques (2 vols , 
Pans, 1829) 

HTTN^KEBS (perhaps from Dutch honk, sta- 
tion, home) In American political history, the 
name applied for some years after 1843 to that 
part of the Demoeiatie party m the State of 
New York -which stood for conservatism and 
was arrayed against the radical faction of the 
same party, known as the Barnburneis (qv). 
Factional differences had arisen in the parly 
prior to 1843, but open and avowed antagonism 
may be said to date from that year The 
Hunkers adheied to the legular Democratic 


paity in the piesidential content of 1848, while 
their opponents united ivith the Fiee Soilers 
and with them nominated Van Buien After 
1852 the two factions acted moie or less m 
harmony in both State and national politics 
Among the leaders of the Hunkeis weie Hoiatio 
Seymoui, William L Maicy, Samuel Beaidsley, 
Edw'm Cioswell, and Daniel S Dickinson The 
name Hunkers was also applied at times to the 
conseivative element of the Demociatic party in 
othei States ^ ^ 

HtTN'NEBIO, or HITNEBIC King of the 
Vandals in Afiica ( ’-484) He was the son of 
Genseiic, whom he succeeded m 477 In 435 he 
had been sent to Italy as a hostage for his 
father*s fidelity One of his wives was a daugh- 
tei of Theodoric, King of the Visigoths Sus- 
pecting hei of a plot against him, Genseiic had 
hei nose and ears cut off and sent hei home 
Anothei and later wife was Eudocia, the daugh- 
ter of the Eoman Emperoi Valentinian III See 
Vandals 

HtJNOLD, hoo^nolt, Chuistian Feiedkioh 
(1680-1721) A Geiman authoi, known by his 
pseudonym hlenantes He was boin at Wanders' 
leben and studied law at Jena Means to carry 
on hia studies failed him, howevei, and in 1700 
he went to Hamburg, then the liteiaiy centre of 
Germany Here the success of his no\el, Die 
leihebte und gdlante Welt (2 vols, 1700), put 
an end to his piecaiious teaching and writing 
This was quickly followed by Dei eu? opiascken 
Hofe hiebes- und Meldengesehichte (1704) and 
by SatiHScher Roman (1705 and 1732), which 
told so plainly the scandal of Hambuig — which 
Hunold knew only too well — ^that he was forced 
to leave the city U'^06) He went to Thuringia, 
published Die alleineue^te Ait sut ?einen und 
galanten Foesie m gelangen (1706), besides 
textbooks in ihetoric and style, and aftei many 
wandeiings settled in Halle, where he became 
an mstiuctor m hteiatuie,‘ poetiy, and juris- 
prudence, and wheie his works lost the earlier 
freedom and obscenity Consult Wedel, Geheime 
Rachriclitcn und Brief e lyon Henn Menantes 
Leben und Rchriften (Cologne, 1731), and Vogel, 
Christian Friedrich Hunold (Leipzig, 1898) 

HHHS (Lat Hunm, Ghunm, Gk OSvpm, 
Ounnot, Xovpjfot, Chounnoi, probably from Chin 
Hwng-nn, name of a poweiful Tatai tribe) 
The name of a nation of antiquity which made 
lepeated incuisions upon the Eoman dominions, 
and under Attila (qv), the most renouned of 
its leadeis, bz ought the empzies of both the East 
and the West to the verge of destruction 

The Huns ao^e generally considei ed to have been 
a collectian of tribes of Turko-Tatar affinities, 
descendants peihaps of the Hiong-Nu, who fig- 
uie m Chinese annals as making incursions and 
founding states in Cential Asia as early as the 
second centuiy b c Some authorities think that 
the bulk of Attila "s hordes weie of Tmkic stock, 
and Theophanes in the eighth century writes of 
^*the HuiiB whom we commonly call Tuiks^^ 
The distinction between “white’^ and "blaek’^ 
Huns, made by tlie mediseval writers, led Bloch 
(1901) to put forward the view that we have 
here a dark race in process of transfer mati on 
into a white one, but the unceitainty of the 
connotation of these epithets makes such a 
startling view even less probable Like the 
modern Magyars, Osmanli Turks, etc, the an- 
cient Huns no doubt assimilated themselves to 
the populations of their environment, and in 
Europe lost more and more of the distinctly 
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Asiatic eharactei The ^‘white’^ Huns weie piob- 
ably not a little mixed with Asiatic Ar’^an 
blood (Iianianj etc ) befoie they entered upon 
then caieer in Em ope About 200 bc the 
Huns oven an the Chinese Empire, defeated the 
Chinese aimies in numerous engagements, and 
diove the Empeior Kao>ti himself to a capitula- 
tion and a tieaty Duiing the reign of Wu-ti 
{14:1-87 bo) the power of the Huns was 
much broken Eventually they sepaiated into 
two distinct camps, one of which, amounting to 
about 50,000 families, went southward, nhile 
the othei endeavoied to maintain itself in its 
original seat, but finally the most warlike went 
west and northwest m seaich of new homes Of 
those that went northwest a laige number es- 
tablished themselves for a while on the banks 
of the Volga They then, under a leadei named 
Balamii, 01 Balambei, advanced into the teiii- 
tories of the Alani (qv), a poweiful people 
dwelling betw^een the Volga and the Don At 
what peiiod this took place is uneeitain, but 
probably it was eaily m the foiiith century 
The Alani resisted the incursions of the Huns 
until at length a battle was fought on the banks 
of the Don, in which the King of the Alani was 
slain and his aimy utteily routed, the vast 
majoiity of the survivors joined the invaders 

The Huns now invaded the countiy of the 
Ostiogotlis, whose aged King, Heimannnch, 
loused himself to meet the invadeis, but in vain 
His successor, Withimii, encounteied the Huns 
in a pitched battle, in which he was himself 
slam and his countiymen utteily louted The 
Ostiogoths now thiew themselves upon the pio- 
teetion of the Emperor Valens, who m 370 ad 
gave pel mission to a gieat number of them to 
cross the Danube and settle m the countiies on 
the south side of the iiver as auxiliaries to the 
Homan aims against fiiithei invasion Tlie 
Huns now occupied all the teintories that had 
been abandoned by the Goths, and ivhen the 
latter not long afteiward revolted against 
Valens, the Huns also crossed the Danube and 
joined their arms to those of the Goths in hos- 
tilities against the Empiie of the East In the 
wais that followed the Huns weie not so con- 
spicuous as the Goths, their foimer enemies, 
and but little is known of them during the le- 
maindei of the fourth century It is supposed, 
however, that early in the following centuiy 
they w^ere joined by fiesh hordes In the leign 
of Theodosius the Younger they had increased so 
consideiably in power that to their sovereign 
Hugilas, or Hoas, was paid an annual tribute of 
about $70,000 to secure the Empire of the East 
fiom fuither injury 

Hugilas, dying m the year 434, was succeeded 
in the sovereignty of the Huns by liis nephews 
Attila and Bleda The latter w^as put to death 
by Ills brother about 444 Attila (qv ) earned 
his aims as fai west as Gaul, where the Homans 
and the Visigoths successfully encountered him 
in the Catalaunian Plain In the following 
year he ravaged Italy, and Home itself was 
saved, it is said, only through the awe which 
its Bishop, Leo I, inspired in the baibarian con- 
queror With Attila's death, about 454, the 
power of the Huns w'as broken A few feeble 
sovereigns succeeded him, but there was stiife 
now everywhere among the nations that had sub- 
mitted to Attila, and the Huns never regained 
their pow^’er Many of them took seivice in the 
armies of the Homans, and others joined fiesh 
hordes of invaders from the north and the east, 


aiding them 111 then lepeated attacks upon tlie 
Empiie Consult J B Buiy, Histoiy of the 
Latei Roman Empiie (2 vols, Hew York, 1SS9) ; 
Thomas Hodgkin, Italy ancl her Intaders (8 
vols, Oxford, 1892) , Paiker, A Thousand Years 
of the Taitais (19(35) See Goths 

HTJ2SFT, Aethue Sueeidge (1871- ). An 

English paleographei, born in Homford, Essex 
He wras educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, of 
wliicli he became felloiv, and wms demy of Mag- 
dalen in 1896-1900 and fellow of Lincoln in 
1901-06 In 1895 he began his important re- 
seaieli in Egypt which resulted in the discoveiy 
of many important Greek papyri These he 
edited mostly with B P Grenfell (qv) Hunt 
lecened honoiary degiees fiom the uiiiversiticis 
of Konigsbeig, Graz, Athens, Dublin, and Glas- 
gow, and was made professoi of papyrology at 
Oxfoid 

HtriTT, Charles Wallace (1841-1911). An 
American engineei, bom at Candor, Tioga Co, 
H Y In 18G4 he was a special agent of the 
United States Wai Department to eaie for the 
freedmen Latei he engaged in engineering and 
manuf actui ing and became vice president of the 
Hielunond County (N Y ) Savings Bank He 
seried as president of the Ameiican Society of 
jMechanical Engineers in 1898 and of the United 
Engineei ing Society m 1909 and was a member 
of other engineei ing and scientific societies 

HTTNT, Gaillaed (1862- ) An Ameri- 

can wuitei on histoiy and government, son of 
W H Hunt (1824r-84) and' brother of W H 
Hunt (1857- ) Born at Hew Oileans, La, 

and educated at the Emerson Institute, Wash- 
ington, he represented the State Department at 
the World’s Pair, Chicago (1893), served as 
chief of the Bmeau of Citizenship (1900-09), 
and was chief of the division of manuscripts in 
the Library of Congress aftei 1909 In 1913 he 
lectured at Johns Hopkins University Besides 
editing Fragments of Revolutionai g Histoig 
(1892), The Writings of James Madison (8 
vols, 1900-10), and The Journals of the Conti' 
nental Congress, vols xvi-xviii (1909), he is 
author of Histoiy of the Seal of the United 
States (1892, 2d ed, 1909), The Dcpaitment 
of State of the United States Its History and 
its Functions (1892, 2d ed, rev, 1914), The 
Ameiican Passport (1898) , Life of James Madi- 
son (1902) , Disunion Sentiment in Congress m 
(1905), John O Calhoun (1903), Life in 
Ameiica One Hundred Yeais Ago (1914) 

HTIHT, Helen See Jackson, Helen ( Eiske 
Hunt) 

HTTHT, Heney (1773-1835) An English 
politician, born at Widdington Farm, Wilt‘diire, 
and educated by tutors and in private schools 
Tliongb educated foi the ministry, he turned to 
farming, which he followed intermittently until 
within a few years of his death He was im- 
piisoned in 1800 foi challenging to a duel the 
commanding officer of the Marlborough Troop, in 
1810 foi an assault upon a gamekeeper, and 
again in 1819 for twm ycais for his part in the 
Peterloo massacre In politics he was a Hadical, 
and allied himself with Sir Francis Burdett, 
Horne Tooke, William Cobbett, and othei s of 
the same paity, though he later published a 
pamphlet in which Burdett w^as charged with 
wavering loyalty to the reform, and was alien- 
ated from Cobbett through his own oveizealoua- 
ness and political mistakes He was often a 
candidate for Pailiament and contested many 
elections In 1830, thiough the retirement of 
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the successful candidates lie obtained a seat from 
Preston and advocated stienuously women’s 
iig-hts, iiniveisal suftiagej and the repeal of the 
( ’oiu-Laws He managed to exercise considerable 
influence upon local politics, and his public 
speeches, though positive and demagogic, were 
always impiessnCj, but his disagreeable person- 
ality found him feiv followers in Parliament, 
and in 1833, having failed of leelection, he re- 
tired to private life Consult Memoi7$ of ffemy 
Bmitf wiitten by himbelf tn His Majesty’s Jail 
(London, 1S20) 

HUNT, Henby Jackson (1819-89). An 
American soldiei, born m Petroit, Mich His 
fathei, Samuel W. Hunt, vas an army officer, 
and after his death the son uas appointed to 
West Point, v\heie he giaduated in 1839 He 
was immediately assigned to the artilleiy aim 
of the aeivice His fiist active seivice was on 
the Canadian frontier in 1839, dm mg the dis- 
turbances aiising from the Canadian Pebellion, 
after which he continued in garrison duty until 
the Mexican Wai He sened with the Second 
Aitillery in Scott’s advance from Veia Cruz 
to the city of Mexico, distinguishing himself 
particulaily at Contreras and Churubusco, and 
being twice wounded at the battle of Molino del 
Ley (Sept S, 1847) He was bievetted captain 
and major for his seivices He afterward served 
on the fiontier foi some yeais and m 1856 was 
appointed a member of the boaid to revise the 
system of light-artillery tactics. He was pro- 
moted captain in 1852, and at the outbreak of 
the Ouil Wai was stationed at Port Pickens, 
Fla, from April to June, 1861 Piomoted ma- 
jor m May of that year, he commanded the 
artillery on the extieme left at the battle of 
Bull Run He was in command of artillery m 
the defenses of Washington m the summer of 
1861, and in the September following was pro- 
moted colonel, attached to Creneral McClellan’s 
staff, and assigned to organize and command the 
artillery leserve of the Aimy of the Potomac 
He 8er\ed throughout the Peninsular campaign, 
his disposition of the artillery at the battle of 
Malvern Hill (July 1, 1862) being especially 
piaisewoithy, and in September became chief 
of ai tillery of the Armv of the Potomac, a posi- 
tion which he held until the end of the wai 
He participated m the battle of South Mountain 
on Sept 14, 1862, and on the followmg day was 
appointed biigadier general of United States 
volunteeis He served thereafter at Antietam, 
at Predeneksbuig, where his aitillery fire ren- 
dered possible the crossing of the Rappahannock, 
at Chancelloisville, and at Gettysburg, wheie the 
withering fire fiom his batteries rendered im- 
possible the success of Pickett’s brilliant charge 
and turned the tide of battle in favor of the 
Federal aims After serving in the Wilderness 
campaign with distinction he continued on 
Grant’s staff until the close of hostilities, re- 
ceiving the brevet ranks of major general of 
volunteeis and brigadier general in the United 
States aimy In the winter of 1865-66 he was 
in command of the military district of Arkansas 
In 1866 he was made colonel in the reorganized 
army, placed in command of the Fifth Artillery, 
and appointed president of the permanent Artil- 
lery Board. He commanded the Department of 
the South from 1880 to 1883, when he retired 
and became governor of the National Soldiers’ 
Home at Washington He published InstriicUon 
fo) Field Ariillerij {I860) and three articles on 
the liattle of Gettysbpxg in the Oentioy (New 


York, 1886), latei lepubhshed Battles and 
Leaders of the U^l^l Wat (ib, 1887) 

HUNT, (WiLLiAAt) Holman {1S2/-1910) 
An English lehgious painter, born in London 
He was intended for commercial life, and worked 
in an office in London for four years, devoting 
his leisure to leading, drawing, and painting 
In his seventeenth yeai he gave up business and 
hiied a studio, which he paid for writh difficulty 
by painting family portraits and making copies 
and restorations In 1844, on his third attempt, 
he w^as admitted as a probationer to the schools 
of the Royal Academy, and m 1845 became a 
regular student In 1846 he exhibited at the 
Academy "'Hark,” a picture of liis little sister 
holding a watch to her ear Together with Ros- 
setti and MiUai's, Hunt founded the Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood (qv ) His first painting that 
was an exponent of its principles was "The 
Flight of Madeline and Porphyro,” a subject 
taken from Keats’s Bve of Bt Agnes The 
most constant follower of Pre-Raphaelitism, he 
remained unaffected by later ait movements 
He devoted himself principally to religious sub- 
jects, for which he was peculiaily adapted, and 
became one of the greatest modem exponents of 
Chiistianity His works are full of strong re- 
ligious feeling and aie characterized by an ab- 
solute fidelity to nature, to the extent of a hard 
realism Every detail, even the leaves and 
blades of glass, is painted with the utmost 
minuteness His works are the triumph of in- 
dustry He went to Palestine to study the fig- 
uies and landscapes of his religious subjects, 
spending four years there in preparation for 
bis picture "Finding of Christ in the Temple” 
His industry was richly rewaided by the public, 
which bought the latter pictuie for £5000 and 
"The Shadow of Death” for £10,000 In 1905 he 
received the Ordei of Merit, and on his death m 
1910 was buried in St Paul’s Cathedial with 
national honors 

The best known of Hunt’s works is his "Light 
of the World,” now in Keble College, Oxford (a 
life-size version is m St Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don) It represents Christ, the crown of thorns 
on Hia brow and a lantern in His hand, stand- 
ing before a closed dooi , it is executed with 
gieat detail and lealism Among Hunt’s earlier 
works aie a "Conveited Christian Family Shel- 
tering Christian Missionaiies from the Druids,” 
in the Taylor Museum, Oxfoid, "Eienzi Vowing 
to Avenge his Brother’s Death” the "Hireling 
Shepherd”, and the "4wakened Conscience” 
The "Scapegoat” is a strange religious produc- 
tion, representing a goat perishing among the 
miasmas of the Dead Sea In the Gallery of 
Birmingham is the "Finding of Christ in the 
Temple” , at Manchester, the "Shadow of Death,” 
also called "Christ, the Carpenter,” and “Valen- 
tine and Silvia”; at Liverpool, the "Triumph of 
the Innocents” Among his latest works were 
“Isabella and the Pot of Basil”, "May Morning 
in Magdalen Tower”, "Holy Fire m the Church 
of the Sepulchie of Jeiusalem ” Consult G C 
Williamson, Holman Hunt (New York, 1902) , 
W H Hunt, Fre-Baphaehiism and the Pre- 
Eaphaehte Brotherhood (2 vols, ib, 1906), 
M E Coleridge, Holman Hunt (ib, 1908), T L 
Hare, Leaders of English Pre-Raphaelites (ib 
1909) 

HUNT, IsAAO (1751-1809) An English law- 
yer and Loyalist in the American Revolutionary 
era, father of Leigh Hunt the poet He was born 
m Barbados, West Indies, was sent to school 
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in Philadelphia and studied law there, but the 
college declined to giant him an MA degiee 
on account of his anonymous hteiaiy piodue- 
tions, which weie highly displeasing to the 
popular sentiment of the time When the Revo- 
lution was actually in piogiess, he was mobbed 
and impiisoned foi his activity in the royal 
cause, but fled to England wheie he entered the 
Church After preaching in London foi a time 
he became a private tutoi and wrote The Politic 
cal Famili/f ot a DiscoiDse Pointing out the 
Reciprocal Advantages which Flow pom an Un- 
inteirupted Union hetwcen G)eat Britain and 
he? American Colonies (1775), and Right of 
Englishmen, an Antidote to the Porson of 
Thomas Paine (1791) 

HUNT, John (1812-48) An English Wes- 
leyan clergj^man and missionaiy, born at Balder- 
ton, Nottmghamsliiie Foi nearly thiee years 
he studied at the Weslevan Theological Institu- 
tion at Hoxton In 1S3S he went as a mission- 
ary to the cannibals of the Fi)i Islands and 
labored among them until his death, achieving 
marvelous lesults He was the author of the 
following volumes, all published posthumously 
Entire hanctiflcation Its Nature, the Wag of 
Attainment and Motiies fot its Pursuit (1S53) , 
Memoir of Rev W Gross, 3Iissionaig to the 
Friendly and Feejee Islands (1848, 2d ed, 
1858) , Wesley and Wesleyamsm (London, 
1858) Consult G S Ro^^e, The Life of John 
Runt, Missionary to the Cannibals (London and 
New York, 1859), and Joseph Nettleton, John 
Hunt, Pioneer Missionary and Saint (London, 
n d ) 

HUNT, (James Henry) Leigh (1784-1859) 
An English poet and essayist, hoin at Southgate, 
Middlesex, Oct 19, 1784 He was a son of Isaac 
Hunt ( q V ) His mother was of Quaker de- 
scent The boy was educated at GhnsPs Hos- 
pital, London While at school he wrote verse 
in imitation of Collins, Gray, and others A 
selection of these juvenile poems his father 
helped him to publish 111 1801, under the title 
Juvenaha In 1805 Leigh attracted some notice 
by his theatiical and liteiary ciiticism in the 
News, a short-lived paper started by his elder 
brother, John Two years latei he made out of 
these contributions a book entitled Critical Es- 
says on Performers of the London Theatres He 
also served as clerk in the office of his brother 
Stephen, who was an attorney, and for a short 
time he occupied a minor post in the War 
Office In 1808 he joined with his bi other John 
in founding a newspaper called the Examiner, 
of which he was editor for 13 years In this 
paper, in 1816, he presented Heats and Shelley 
to the public Hunt was a Liberal in politics 
before Liberalism had become fashionable; and 
for one of his articles, reflecting on the obesity 
of the Piince Regent — “a fat Adonis of fifty,” 
Hunt had called him — he was sentenced to pay 
a fine of £600 and to undergo two years* im- 
prisonment Hunt was happy enough m his 
confinement, he hid the piison bars with flowers 
and received visits from Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats Released in 1816, he published the next 
year The Story of Bimmi, a veise nariative 
based on I>ante% episode of Paolo and Francesca 

In 1818 appeared a volume of original poems 
and tianslations entitled Foliage The next year 
he staited another journal, the Indicator (con- 
tinued for 76 weeks), in which first appeared 
some of his best essays In 1821, having severed 
his London literary connections, he went to 


Italy to assume the editoiship of a journal 
pi ejected by Byion and Shelley Theie ueie 
annoying delays, Slielley died, Byron and Hunt 
quai reled, and of this louinal, called the Liberal, 
only foul numbeis appealed (1822-23) Re- 
turning to London, Hunt ga\e Ins veision of the 
enterprise m Lord Byron and Some of his Con- 
temporaries (1828) In the same \eai he began 
the Companion (28 numbeis), a sequel to the 
Indicator In 1834 he staited the Leigh Ilimfs 
Journal, which he edited foi about tvo leais 
His principal woiks, besides those alieady men- 
tioned, are Captain Snor'd and Captain Pen 
(1835), a poem. Legend of Florence (1840), a 
fine play. The Seer (1840), a selection fiom 
his essays in \aiious magazines, some le- 
markable piefaces to an edition of the Restoia- 
tion dramatists (1840), Palfrey A Love Eton/ 
of Old Times (1842) , One Hundred Romances 
of Real Life (1843), made up fiom contiibu- 
tions to his Journal in 1834-35, Imagination 
or Fancy, containing the well-knovn essay 
on What Is Poetry’^ (1844) , a volume of his 
collected poems (1844) , Wit and Humour, selec- 
tions fiom the English poets, nith comments 
(1846), Stones from the Italian Poets, uith 
Lives (1846) , Men, Wonien, and Books, a de- 
lightful collection of miscellanies (1847) , A Jar 
of Honey from Mount Hifbla (1848), made up 
mostly of contributions to A^n^n oi tFs Magazine 
in 1844, the Autohicgraphy (1850, enlarged, 
1860) , Table Talk (1851) , The Old Court Sub- 
urb (1855)i In spite of hi'^ mdustiy. Hunt was 
always poor In 1844 Sir Pgicv Shelley settled 
upon him a pension of £120, which vas aug- 
mented in 1847 by a government pension of £200 
He died at Putney, Aug 28, 1859 

Hunt undoubtedly wiote too mueli, but the 
best of lus poems and essays lendei his leputa- 
tion secuie The Story of Rmini is one of the 
finest narrative poems since Divden, lus Palfrey 
IS delightful fiom its good spiiits and bright, 
sunny glimpses of landscape and character and 
Abou-ben-Adhem is a chaiming fable As an 
essayist he is al^ivays cheeiful and fanciful, and 
as a critic he is subtle and appieciatne His 
style IS gi aceful 

Bibliogiaphy Autobiography, ed by his 
son, T Hunt (London, 1860) , Poetical Works 
(lb, 1800) and Correspondence fih, 1862), 
Ireland, List of TVr itings of HaJlxtt and Hunt 
(lb, 1868) , Recollections of Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke (ib, 1878) , Monkhouse, Life of 
Hunt, in "Great Wi iters Senes*’ (ib, 1S93) , 
Johnson, Leigh Hunt (ib , 189G) , selections from 
works by Ollier (ib, 1869, new ed, 1800), Sy- 
mons (lb, 1887), Kent (ib, 1889), Talcs, with 
meraon, by Knight (ib , 1890); Classical Tales 
(lb, 1894) , Dramatic Essays, selected by Aiehei 
and Lowe (ib, 1894), Johnson fih, 1900-02); 
reprint of The Months, edition of 1821, with in- 
troduction by Andrews (ib, 1897), B Miller, 
Leigh Hunfs Relations with Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats (New York, 1910) C T Winchester, A 
Group of English Essayists (ib, 1910} 

HUNT, Rjeed (1870- ) An American 

phaimacologist, born at Martinsville, Ohio He 
was educated at Johns Hopkins Unneisitv 
(AB, 1891; PhD, 1896), at the University of 
Bonn, and at the College of Physicians and Sui- 
geons, Baltimore (MD, 1896) He taught 
physiology at the College of Physicians and )Sui- 
geons (Columbia) in 1896-98, was associate and 
associate professoi of pharmacology at Johns 
Hopkins from 1898 to 1903, served as chief of 
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division and professor of pharmacology in the 
United States Public Health Service from 1904 
to 1913, and thereafter was piofessoi of pharma- 
cologj" in Harvard Medical School He is author 
of Studies m Eospe^imental Aleohohsm (1907); 
Studies on the Thyroid (1909), with Atherton 
Seidell, Effects of Various Diets upon Resistance 
of Animals to Poisons (1910) , Effects of Deni a- 
fives of Choline and Analogous Compounds on 
the Blood Fiessure (1911), with R de M 
Taveau He also contributed to Heffter’s Hand- 
'buch del ExperunentaUPliarmaLologie (1914) 
HXJHT, Richabd Moeeis (1828-95) An 

American architect, bom at Brattleboio, Vt , the 
brother of William Morns Hunt At 15 lie 
began the study of architectuie in GeTie\a, 
Switzerland, and hve yeais latex entered the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Pans, the fiist of 
American students there Aftei travel in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Egypt, be was employed as in- 
spector of works on the Louvre, and, undei hia 
old master Lefuel, who had succeeded Visconti, 
he had chaige of the details of the Pavilion de 
la Bibliotheque In 1855 he leturned to his 
own country, woiked under Waltei on the Capi- 
tol extension at Washington, and latei estab- 
lished in New Yoik the earliest Ameiican 
atelier, or studio, of ai chiteeture, which became 
a nmseiy of great architects and the pioneei of 
ail American training schools of aieliitecture 
He was the designer of the Lenox Library, the 
Tribune Building, New York, the United States 
Naval Observatory at Washington, the Hivmity 
Building at Yale, the Administration Building 
for the World’s Fair, Chicago, the Yorktown 
Monument, the earlier buildings of Hampton 
Institute (Viiginia), the pedestal of the statue 
of Liberty in New York haibor, and the Fogg 
Museum of Harvard University Among pri- 
vate houses by him are those of H G hlar- 
quand, W K Vanderbilt, New York, the eoun- 
tiy house of George Vanderbilt, Biltmore, N G , 
and several beautiful summer houses at New- 
port, R I, including Mis O H- P Belmontes 
'^Marble House,” and '^The Breakeis” Mr Hunt 
exercised a poweiful influence on the architec- 
ture of Ameiiea — ^less, perhaps, by the intrinsic 
merit of his designs, though they weie often of 
a high order, than by the inspiring force of liis 
personality He was one of the founders and 
in 1888 became president of the Institute of 
Architects He was Chevaliei of the Legion of 
Honor and a foreign associate of the Institute 
of Fiance In 1898 tlie associated architectural 
and ait societies of New Yoik City erected a 
beautiful memorial to him, mcluding a bust, 
inserted in the Central Park wall, it faces Fifth 
Avenue at Seventieth Street Consult '■‘Richard 
Morns Hunt His Art and Work,^' in Arohitec- 
ture and BuMmg^ t895 (New York, 1895) 
HUNT, Robert WooLSTON (1838- ) An 

American metallurgical engineei, born in Fall- 
sington, Bucks Co , Pa , and educated at Coving- 
ton, Ny He worked in a rolling mill at Potts- 
ville, Pa , studied chemistry at Philadelphia 
(1869-60), and served as superintendent of 
steel and iron woiks at Wyandotte, Mich, at 
Troy, N Y, and elsewhere until 1888, when he 
became head of Robert W Hunt & Co , consult- 
ing engineers and inspectors of steel He was 
president of th4 American Institute of Mining 
Engineers (1883 and 1906), of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers (1891), and of 
the Western Society of Engineers (1893) 

HUNT, Thomas Steeby (1826-92) An 


Ameiicau scienti&t born at Noiwicli, Conn He 
studied chemistiy and acted as laboiatory as- 
sistant at Yale College In 1847 he was made 
chemist and mineialogist to the Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada and, ivhile holding this position, 
was also for seveial yeais piofessoi of chemistiy 
at Laval and McGill univexsities In 1872 he 
resigned his position on the Geological Suivey 
to become professor of geology at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and six yeais latei he 
retired from official service His extensive and 
fiuitful researches in geneial and economic ge- 
ology, in puie and applied chemistiy, and in 
mineialogy, won foi him a place of eminence 
in the scientific world, and univeisities and 
learned societies the wmild ovei conferied upon 
him their honors He ivas made a fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor in France, and an lionoiaiy 
doctor of laws of the Univeisity of Cambiidge, 
and served as president of the Ameiican Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science (1870), 
the Ameiican Institute of Mining Engineers 
(1876), the American Chemical Society (1879 
and 1883), and the Royal Society of Canada 
(1884) Besides a veiy laige number of papers 
on special scientific topics, his publications in- 
clude the following woiks Chemical and Ge- 
ological Essays (1874), As^oic RogLs (1878), 
The Domain of Physiology (2d ed , 1882) , M%7i- 
eral Physiology and Physiogiaphy (1880), A 
'New Basis for Chemistiy (1887), Systematic 
21 ineralogy (1891) 

HUNT, Ward (1810-8G) An American 
juiist, boin m Utica, N Y He was educated 
at Union College, piepared himself for bis legal 
caxeer in Litchfield, Conn, and aftei following 
Ilia profession foi many yeais m liis native town, 
of which he was mayor m 1844, lie was laised to 
the Court of Appeals in New^ Yoik (1865) and 
seven yeais later to the bench of the United 
States Supreme Court This position he occu- 
pied for 10 years and then retued with a pension 

HUNT, William (1842- ) An English 

clergyman and historian He was educated at 
Harrow ?ind at Trmity College, Oxfoul, was 
vicar of CJongresbuiy, Somerset, in 1867-82, and 
then went to London as a review’^er and contiibu- 
toi to the Dictionary of National Biography 
He was president of the Royal Histoiical So- 
ciety in 1905-09 and w’Tote The English Ohiitch 
in the Middle Ages (188S) , The English Chuioh, 
S97-1066 (1899), the fiist volume in a senes 
of which he w’-as editor, the tenth volume of the 
Political Histoiy of England (1905-07), of 
which he was 'joint editoi with R Lane-Poole 
The Irish PaAiament of 177$ (1907), edited 
from a contemporary manuscript 

HUNT, William Henry (1790-1864) An 
English water-color painter of still life, genie, 
and landscapes He w^as born in London the 
son of a tin-plate workei, and w^as a ciipple 
from childhood, but he early became the ap- 
pi entice pupil of John Varley (qv ) and one of 
the proteges of Dr Thomas Munio, of Adelphi 
Terrace In 1807 he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy and the next year, on the advice of 
William Mulieady, entered the schools of the 
Academy His early work was laigely in oil, 
but aftei 1824, when lie became an associate of 
the Water-Color Society (member, 1826), he de- 
voted himself almost exclusively to w^ater colors 
and between 1824 and 1831 exhibited 153 draw- 
ings, of which 8 were candlelight scenes, and 60 
W’eie figuiea of fishei folk at Hastings From 
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1831 to 1851 lie exhibited on an aveiage 25 
dia^Mngs a year At liis death, in 1864, he 
left a fortune of £20,000 Aftei 1S2G still life, 
floweis, flint, vegetablefa, game, and poultry, be- 
gan to piedominate in his drawings over figmes 
and landscapes Because of Ins lameness he 
painted many of his landscapes from the win- 
dows of his house at Hastings, vheie he spent 
part of each yeai for SO yeais Though a man 
ot little geneial cultuie, he had a stiong vein of 
humor, as illustrated by drawings that cliromo- 
lithogiaphy has popularized, such as ‘“^klabsa 
Sambo,” “Too Hot,” “The Caid Playeis,” 'The 
Young Shaver,” “The Attack,” and “The De- 
feat ” In the Tate Galleiy theie are five of his 
drawings, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
36 Impoitant private collections weie made 
by Louis Huth and James Oiioek While Hunt’s 
subjects aie simple, liis tieatment of them is 
unexcelled, and technically he possessed all the 
resouices of watei color Euskm said of him* 
“He was, take him for all in all, the finest 
painter of still life that evei existed ” Consult 
Ruskin, Kotes oi Samuel Pyoiit and William 
Hunt (London, 1879) , Richaid and Samuel 
Kedgraie, Gentuiy of Patnteis of the English 
School (2d ed, ib , 1890), L Hoget, Ets- 
toiy of the Old Watei Color Society (2 vols , 
lb, 1891) 

HUHT, WiixiAi^r Heney (1824-84) An 
Ameiican lawyer and public ofiicial, born m 
Charleston, S C Aftei studying for two years 
at Yale College in the class of 1843, he removed 
to Louisiana, studied law, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1844 During the next 30 years he 
lived in Hew Oileans, piacticing law and seiv- 
ing as piofesaor m a law school Throughout 
the Civil War he favored the Union cause and 
evei aftei waid lemained a stanch Eepublican 
In 1876 he ivas appointed Attorney-General of 
Louisiana to fill a vacancy and was regularly 
nominated for that position in the same year, 
but the vote was contested and largely thiough 
the agency of Fiesident Hayes the Demociatic 
candidates were placed in office Hunt was made 
a judge of the United States Court of Claims 
in 1878, was prominently mentioned two yeais 
later as a successoi to Justice Stioug on the 
Supieme Couit bench, and in 1881 was appointed 
by Gai field Secretary of the Navy, after he had 
declined the judgeship of the United States Cir- 
cuit Couit of the Fifth District He retired 
when Arthur reoiganized Garfield^s cabmet and 
in 1882 w^as made Ministei to Russia 

HUNT, Willi oi Henhy (1857- ) An 

American judge, son of the preceding and 
hi other of Gaillaid Hunt He was born in New 
Orleans, La, and was educated at Yale Uni- 
versity He seived as collector of customs foi 
Montana and Idaho (1881-85) and in Montana 
as Attorney-General (1886-87), member of the 
Legislature (1889), distiict judge of the First 
Judicial District (1889-94), and justice of the 
Supieme Court (1894-1900) For a year after 
this he was Secretaiy of Poito Rico, and from 
1901 to 1904 he was Governor He returned to 
the bench as United States district judge for 
the District of Montana, in 1910-11 was asso- 
ciate judge of the United States Court of Cus- 
toms Appeal, and from 1911 to 1914 served as 
associate judge of the United States Commerce 
Couit 

HUNT, WiLLiAar Mobbts (1824-79) An 
American landscape, figuie, and portrait painter 
He was born at Brattleboio, Vt , March 31, 1824, 


the son of a member of Congiess and brother of 
the aichiteet R M Hunt He entered Haiiard 
College in 1840, but, compelled to leave on ac- 
count of his health, he traieled in Europe He 
studied sculpture for a shoit time at Rome with 
H K Blown and in Pans under Barye, but in 
1846 took up painting at the Academy of Dus- 
seldoif Dissatisfied with the methods theie, he 
woiked five years as the favoiite pupil of Cou- 
ture in Pans Atti acted to Barbizon, he be- 

came a fiiend and follower of Millet, who exer- 
cised the strongest influence on his ait In 
1855 Hunt returned to the United States and 
soon afteiwaid established himself in Boston 
Theie he became a veiy successful teacher of 
painting and exeicised a marked influence upon 
Ameiiean ait He taught his pupils the neiv 
ait methods of Pans and influenced large 
classes, not only by the supeiiority of his aims, 
but by Ins own work liis criticisms and say- 
ings in his studio were compiled and edited by 
his pupil Helen M Knowlton and published 
under the title Talhs on Art (3 vols, Boston, 
1876-82) Undei sudden derangement he com- 
mitted suicide at the Isles of Shoals, Sept 8, 
1879 His work is fine in coloi and masteily in 
execution At first he showed a preference for 
figure subjects — ^peasants, children, fiowei girls, 
and Paiisian types In portrait painting Ins 
aim w^as to represent the character of the pei son, 
even at the expense of finish in the accessoiies 
His later subjects were principally landscapes, 
in which he showed largeness of style and vigor 
of execution 

Among Ins most important figure subjects are 
“Head of a Jewess,” ‘SSheep Shearing at Bai- 
hizon,” “The Farmers’ Return,” “The Fortune 
Tellei,” “The Prodigal Son ” The Boston Mu- 
seum contains a number of his works “Girl 
with the Kitten,” “Girl Reading,” “Peasant Girl 
at Barbizon,” “Maiguente,” “Hurdy-Gurdy 
Boy,” and a portrait of the artist In the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art aie seven examples, in- 
cluding an excellent “Landscape’^ in the Bar- 
bizon style, “Girl at a Fountain,” and “The 
Bathers ” His portraits include those of Chief 
Justice Shaw (Court House, Salem), one of the 
best portraits painted in America , Mrs F G 
Ward, Mrs Ohailes Francis Adams, Mrs G W 
Long, William H Gardinei, and William M 
Evarts Among his landscapes aie “Glouces- 
ter Harbor,” “Newton Lower Falls,” “Coast 
Scene at Magnolia, Mass,” and “Dead in the 
Snow” His most ambitious works, the “Flight 
of Night” and '^Discovery,” colossal decorations 
in the Capitol at Albany, were executed in 1878, 
not long before his death They were hopelessly 
damaged by the cracking of the stone on which 
they were directly painted, and were concealed by 
later additions to the ceding, but the sketches 
show them of lofty conception and magnificent 
movement Two of these studies are in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York Consult 
Hinton, in American Art Review (New Yoik, 
1880) 3 H M Knowlton, The Ait Life of Wilham 
Moiris Hunt (Boston, 1899), Samuel Isham, 
Hist 01 y of American Painting (New York, 
1903) 3 Hunt, in Masteis in Art (Boston, 1908) 

HUNT'EB, David (1802-86) An American 
soldier, born in Washington, D C He gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1822 and from 1833 to 
1836 served as captain of dragoons in the Far 
West He held the rank of major throughout 
the Mexican War, entered the Civil War as 
colonel of the Sixth Cavalry, and headed the 
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DiMsion of tlio Aim;i ot the Potomac at 
the fiibt battle ot Bull Rim, wheie he was ae- 
veiely woundul He was afteiward. piomoted to 
be a major geneial of \olunteera (1861) , com- 
maiideil the tVebtein Depaitnient and the De- 
partment of Kanbas, was then appointed head 
of the Soiithein Depaitment, and wms the first 
to enlist coloied troops He gave a premature 
01 del in 1862 for the manumission of slaves in 
(rcorgia, Floiida, and South Caiolina, which 
President Lincoln counteimanded, but the Con- 
fedeiate Congiess oiitlaived the author In 1864 
Huntei was head of the Department of West 
Vnginia and led 18,000 men to an unsuccessful 
attack upon Lynchburg, leaving the valley of 
Virginia e'^tpobed by Ins retreat General Grant 
defended hib leputation when it was attacked 
Huntei piesided at the couit which tried the con- 
spiratois in the assassination of Lincoln At 
tlie close of the wai he was brevetted brigadier 
and majoi geneial in the regular aimy He was 
letiied fioin active aei\ice July 31, 1866 

HDETTEE, Edward (1830- ). An Amei- 

lean soldiei, bom at Gaidinei, Me He giadu- 
ated at West Point in ISOo, was commissioned 
m the army as becond lieutenant of the Twelfth 
Infantiy, USA In 1867-69 he was aid-de- 
camp to Geneial Getty at Santa Fe, N Mex, 
and participated in the battle of Dee 25, 1868, 
against the Aiapalioe and Cheyenne Indians 
Tiansfened to the Fust Cavaliy, USA, in 
1S70, until 1886 he seived m Califoini a, Nevada, 
Washington, and Montana, and in 1879 w^as pro- 
moted to bo captain In 1888 he became major 
and judge advocate and as such sei\ed m the 
Division^ of the Pacific and the Depaitment of 
California fiom 1889 to 1895 He was made 
lieutenant colonel m 1895 and served as deputy 
judge advocate in the Department of Dakota 
until 1898 and in that year went with General 
Biooke to Porto Rico as judge advocate Later 
he was judge advocate of the Depaitment of the 
East He retired in 1903 
HUNTER, George Lelaxd (1867- ) 

\n Anieiiean authority on deeoiative ait He 
ivas born at Bellingham, Mass , and was edu- 
cated at Phillips Exeter Academy and at Har- 
\aid University (AB, 1889) After teaching 
privately foi a decade m Chicago he remoied 
to New York, devoting his attention to the deeo- 
ratuf aits, paiticularly to textiles and fuini- 
tnre The fiuits of liis wide studies in Emopean 
and Ameiiean collections, both public and pii- 
late, weie published m many magazine articles 
and m seveial books His TapestiieSy their 
Origin, Histoyy, and Renaissance (1912) is the 
best book in English on the subject He pub- 
lished albo Home Futmshmg (1913) and The 
House that Jack Binlt (1914), organized im- 
portant loan exhibitions of tapestries m connec- 
tion with lecture promenades, in museums and 
elsewheie, and had charge of the department of 
deeoiative aits in the second edition of the 
New International Encyclopedia 
HUNTER, Gordon (1863- ) A Cana- 

dian jurist He was born at Beamsville, On- 
tario, and w^as educated at the Brantford Col- 
legiate Institute and at Toionto University 
where he graduated m 1885 He studied law 
and was called to the Ontario bar in 1888, but 
went to British Columbia and was called to the 
bar of that province m 1892 He was first offi- 
cial law reporter to the British Columbia Su- 
preme Couit, but resigned in 1894 and engaged 
successfully in the practice of his profession. 


In 1902 he was appointed Chief Justice of Brit- 
ish Columbia In the following yeai he also 
became a loyal commibsionei ±oi the pin pose of 
investigating strikes and lockouts betiveen mine 
owneis and their employees throughout Biitish 
Columbia In 1908 he was administi atoi of the 
Pio\incial government 

HUNTER, Herne the See Herne the 
Hunter 

HUNTER, John (1728-93) A celebrated 
English physiologist and buigeon, boin at Long 
Calderw^ood, Glasgow, Scotland, the youngest ot 
10 children Aftei a deficient piimary educa- 
tion he was appi enticed to a cahinetmakei , but 
111 1748 he began to make up deficiencies in his 
education and applied himself to anatomy undei 
his brothel tuition During this peiiod he 
demonstiated the mannei of the descent of the 
testis to the sciotum in foetal life, studied the 
placental circulation, tiaced the distiibution of 
the olfaetoiy neive in the nose, and, wuth his 
brother William, elucidated the function of the 
lymphatic system He studied undei Cheselden 
at Chelsea Hospital and undei Pott hetw^een 1749 
and 1753 and at Oxford from 1753 to 1754, be- 
came a hospital pupil in suigeiy m 1754, and 
was made house suigeon at St Geoige’s Hospital 
in 1756 He joined the aimy as stafi suigeon, 
aeiving in Fiance and Poitugal from 1761 to 
1763, piacticed suigeiy m London from 1763, 
was made a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1767, became surgeon to St Geoige’s Hospital 
in 1768, surgeon extraoidinary to the King in 
1776, and deputy surgeon-geneial to tlie aimy in 
1786 He received the Copley medal fiom the 
Royal Society in 1787 Hunter was an indefatiga- 
ble student of comparative anatomy, physiology, 
and botany At his house at EaiPs (jouit, fiom 
1772 until his death, he kept and studied crea- 
tures fiom all quaiteis of the globe Fishes, 
birds, lizards, hedgehogs, silkwoims, leopards, 
hornets, and wasps aie mentioned among the ob- 
jects of his study and observation He lodged 
shot in the leg bones of young pigs at definite 
distances and then fed them with maddei, which 
stains living and glowing tissues, and demon- 
strated the manner in which bones grow He first 
discoveied the pimciple of compensatoiy devel- 
opment of blood vessels undei the ^‘stimulus of 
necessity’^ He tied the common carotid arteiy 
of a buck and noted that cutting off its mam 
blood supply did not mateiially interfere with 
its growth and development Dissection of the 
animal latei showed that small branches above 
and below the place of tying had enlarged suffi- 
ciently to meet the physiological demand This 
discovery emboldened him to ligate the gieat 
aiterial trunks m cases of aneuiism, relying on 
the establishment of collateral circulation to pre- 
vent death of the limb His first operation on 
this theory was a ligation of the femoral aitery, 
for aneurism, in the fibrous sheath (still known 
as Hunter’s canal) wheie it passes thiough the 
muscles of the thigh He is said to have dis- 
sected over 500 different species of animals, 
many of them repeatedly Huntei died m his 
sixty-fifth year, of a spasmodic heart attack 
brought on by a somewhat acrimonious discus- 
sion at a board meeting, over the admission of 
pupils to St Geoige^s Hospital He was of a 
warm temperament and was subject in lus later 
years to such attacks He was a man of great 
industiy, the boldest and best operative surgeon 
of his day as well as the greatest anatomist 
known and a marvelous zoologist His museum 
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contaiuc*(i at the* time of liis death 10,503 speci- 
mens and piepaiatiotis illtisti ati\ c of human and 
compaiative aiiatoni^j physiology, pathology, 
and natural histoiy He died in comparative 
povei ty, and his collection was purchased, two 
jeais after his death, by the goveimnent for 
£15,000 and was piesented to the Royal College 
of Suigeons In addition to numerous papers 
contnbuted to the amaotions of the Royal 
and other learned societies, he published the 
following independent works A Treatise on the 
Natural History of the Human Teeth {part 1, 
1771, part 11, 1778), A Treatise on the Vene- 
real Disease (1786), Ohsei lations on Certain 
Parts of the Animal Economy (1786) , A 
Treatise on the Bloody Inflammation, and Chin- 
shot Wounds (1794) Consult Palmer, The 
Works of John Hunter, F R B , loith Notes (4 
vols , London, 1838) To this is prefixed The 
Life of J olin Hunter, F RB , by Otley 

HTJNTEE, John Dtjnn (c 1798-1827) An 
American adventuiei fiom a Southern settle- 
ment who claimed that he had been captured 
and reared by Western Indians His account 
ot exploiations with them and of then manners 
and customs was ultimately discredited, but it 
IS eeitain that when he came to Hew Orleans m 
1817 he knew no English, and that he studied it 
theie and in Kentucky He was lionized while 
visiting England, but on his leturn to America 
did nothing but make tiouble among the Mexi- 
cans and Indians and was finally killed by one 
of the latter The work by which he is known 
was published in London and Philadelphia and 
translated into German and Swedish Tlie Eng- 
lish edition IS called Memoirs of a Captivity 
amo7\g the Indians of North America from 
Childhood to the Age of Nineteen (1823) 
HTOTEB, Joseph (1783-1861) An Eng- 
lish liteiaiy antiquary, boin at Sheffield He 
studied for the Presbyterian ministry, in 1809 
was appointed to a congregation in Bath, and m 
1833 lemoved to London, where he became sub- 
commissioner of the public lecords and assistant 
keeper (1838) His leseaiches began in early- 
life and extended ovei his entire caieer He 
edited various volumes of records, made dis- 
coveries in legard to the first settlements m 
Amenca, and illustrated the text of Shake- 
speaie's plays by investigations in many direc- 
tions His voluminous notes are now in the 
British Museum Among his publications aie 
Eallamshire (1819, enlarged, 1869), Disquisi- 
tions on Bhalespeare^s Tempest' {1839) , New 
Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writings 
of Shakespeare (1845), Milton (1850), Rohm 
Hood (1852) , The Founders of New Plymouth 
(1854) , and the Church and Congregation of 
Protestant Separatists at Soroohy (1854) 
HUHTEB, Mbs Leo See Pickwick Club 
HUHTER, Peter (1746-1805) A Canadian 
administrator and soldier, born m Scotland 
He chose the army as his profession and in 
1799 had risen by haid seivice in the Revolu- 
tionary War to the lank of lieutenant general 
and commander in chief of the forces m British 
North America. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant Governor of Uppei Canada, 
succeeding Gen John. Graves Simcoe He le- 
mained in office six yeais He gave his militaiy 
duties precedence over the civil, and m the early 
part of his term intrusted the government to a 
commission while he was absent in Quebec On 
his return he aided the passage through Parlia- 
ment of measures providing more equal repre- 


sentatum and impio\iiig tiadi^ between Upje’i 
Canada and the United States Responsd'h 
goveinmeiit A\as not yet established, and Hiiiac» 
was chaiged with tiustiiig too much to the ad- 
vice of an 11 responsible executive, yet he btiove 
to be lust and, though occasionally milled was, 
on the whole, a fan -minded and successful ad- 
ministratoi He died at Quebec 

HUNTER, Robebt ( 9-1734) A British 
Colonial Goiernor of New Yoik and Jamaica 
He belonged to an Ayreshiie family He reived 
on the Continent, fought at Blenheim, and lose 
to be a colonel of diagoons before he w^as made 
Lieutenant Governor of Virginia lu 1707 The 
vessel m which he had sailed to the Colony was 
taken by the Erench, and he w’-as held a piisonei, 
hut soon was exchanged tor the Bishop ot Que- 
bec In 1710 he came to Ameiica again, this 
time with a shipload of persecuted Geiinan 
Protestants who had sought an asylum in Eng- 
land, and Colonel Huntei, being now Goveinoi 
of New York, w’as able to establish them com- 
fortably along the Hudson, though the settle- 
ment was an unending care to himself Diffi- 
culties betw^een loyal goveinoi s and Colonial 
assemblies were rife even in his dav and he 
doubtless rejoiced to return to England in 1719, 
but he w^as sent out again 10 yeais afterward 
to be Governor of Jamaica and ma]oi general of 
the local troops, positions which he filled most 
cieditably until liis death 
HUNTER, Robert Mebcee Taliafebro 
(1809-87) An Ameiiean politician, bom m 
Essex Co, Va He giaduated at the tlmversiiy 
of Virginia in 1829 and after studying law at 
the Winchester (Va ) Law School began piac- 
ticing m his native county the following vear 
His political career began in 1833 with his elec- 
tion to the State Legislature, and m 1837 he 
took his seat in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives, to which he had been elected as a 
Demociat Erom the beginning he attracted 
attention by his earnest opposition to Clay’s 
protective policy and the IJnited States bank 
scheme Reelected to the next Congiess, the 
Tw’enty-sixth, he was, although only 30 years 
old, chosen Speakei of the House "He was le- 
eleeted to the Twenty-seventh Congress and was 
defeated for the Twenty-eighth (1843-45), hut 
w^as reelected to the Twenty-ninth and served 
until his elevation to the United States Senate 
m 1847 He seived as Senator until the out- 
break of the Civil War, withdrew after the 
secession of Virginia, and was expelled m July, 
1861 He was a radical States-Rights Democrat 
and a champion of Texas annexation, the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and all other legislation favoi- 
able to the slave power As chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance foi many yesrs, 
he was a prominent figure in financial legisla- 
tion, was the author of the low tariff of 1857, 
the originator of the bonded warehouse system, 
and one of the first to advocate civil-service re- 
foim In 1860 he was a piomment candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for President be- 
fore the Charleston Convention, receiving, next 
to Douglas, the highest number of votes He 
was a member of the fiist provisional Confedei- 
ate Congress, was Seeietaiy of State in the 
Confederate cabinet foi a few months in 1862, 
and was then chosen from Virginia a Senatoi in 
the Confedeiate Senate, where he served through- 
out the war, leading the opposition to the Davis 
administration in that body In 1865 he was 
one of the Confederate commissioners with Alex- 
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ancler Stephens and J A Camphell to confoi 
with President Lincoln and Secretaiv Se’waid 
at Hampton Hoads ( See Hampton Roads 
CONIEKENCE ) Aftei the war he nas Treasmei 
of the State of Viigmia from 1S74 to 18S0, and 
from 1885 until his death collectoi of the poit 
of Tappahannock, Va , but he took no part in 
national politics Consult M T Hunter, A 
Jifemoi? of Eodc7t M T Hunter (Washington, 
1903), and Andeison, "‘Robeit Mereei Tahafeiio 
Hunter/" in the Johyi P Btanch Eistoaeal Pa- 
pers, of Randolph-Maeon College, vol 11, no 2 
(Ashland, Va, 190G) 

HHITTEB, WiDLiAM (inS-83) A Scottish 
anatomist, the eldei biotliei of John Huntei 
He was born at Long Calderwood, Lanai kshiie 
He took up the study of theology at the L^ni- 
versity of Glasgow, but decided to deiote him- 
self to the study and practice of medicine In 
1746 he yas invited by a society of naval sui- 
geons to delivex a couise of leetuies on opeia- 
tive surgeiy Aftei 1748 he confined himself 
almost exclusively to obstetrics and became con- 
nected with the Sliddle&ex and tlie Biitish lying- 
in hospitals In 1704 he became physician ex- 
tiaordinaay to Queen Chailotte and in 1768 was 
appointed professor of anatomy in the Royal 
Academy His principal work is an Anatomical 
Desctiption of the Huinan Gicivid Utenis and its 
Contents (1783) 

HtTOTjEB, William Alexander (1844--9S) 
A Scottish lawyei and politician He was born 
at Aberdeen, wheie he was educated in the gram- 
mar school and in the tmiveisity, graduating 
from the lattei (MA ) in 1864 He was called 
to the English bar at the hliddle Temple in 
1867 and was piofeasor of Roman law (ISGO-” 
78) and of jurispiudenee (1878-82) at Um* 
versity College, London Theieafter he devoted 
himaeif to politics and fiom 1885 to 1896 was a 
Liberal membei of Pailiament, where he “was a 
persistent advocate of old-age pensions, and 
where he obtained a measuie establishing fiee 
elemental y education in Scotland He published 
two well-knowm texts, A ^ystematiG and Eistori- 
cal E(Spo$ition of Roman Laio m the Order of a 
Code (1876; 2d ed., 1885) and Introduction to 
Roman Laio (1880, 3d ed, 1885) 

HTJNTEB, Sir William Wilson (1840- 
1900) A Biitish Indian administrator, scholar, 
and statistician, bom m Glasgoiv Educated at 
Glasgow, Pans, and Bonn, he entered the Indian 
civil seiviee m 1861 Eight years afterwaid he 
was transfer! ed from Oiissa and put on special 
duty to plan an Imperial gazetteer of Biitish 
India; in 1871 he was appointed diiector gen- 
eral of statistics Ten yeais latei aftei the 
appeal anee of the first edition of the Imperial 
Qa&etteer of India ( condensed to 9 vols in 1883 ) , 
which was edited by Hunter and is one of the 
greatest works of reference on India, lie was 
made a member of the Goveinor-GeneraPs coun- 
cil and in 1882 acted as president of the educa- 
tional commission He retiied from the seivice 
in 1887, settled at Oxford, and became a regu- 
lar coi respondent of the London Times on af- 
fairs in India. He wiote m a vigorous and pic- 
turesque style and for the most part with gieat 
scientific aecuiacy Annals of Rural Bengal 
(1868, 5th ed, 1872), Compaiativo Dictionaiy 
of the Eon- Aryan Languages of India and Etg% 
Asia (1868), which has more valuable material 
than original induction, as Hnntei himself saw 
afterward, a statistical Accoimt of Bengal 
(1875-77) , StatistirGal Account of Assam (1879) , 


A B}ief Eistorg of the Indian Peoples (1880, 
and, in moie expanded foim, 1805, undei the 
title The Indian Enipii^e ) , Life of the Rail of 
Mayo and Life of the Maiqnis of Dalhousie 
(1890), The Old Missiona?y (1895), a stoiy, 
a biogiaphy of his fiiend Biian Houghton Hodg- 
son (189Cf, The Thacleiays in India (1897), 
and the incomplete hut valuable Eistory of 
British India (1899-1900) Consult Ski me, 
Life of Su WiJham Wilson Eunter (London, 
1901), and W W Hunter, The India of the 
Queen and Other Essays (Hew Yoik, 1903) 

HITHTEB COLLEGE See Hormal College 

HtTHTEB'S M003Sr The Mi moon immedi- 
ately following the liaivest moon (qv ) 

HHHT'IHG (AS huntung, fiom huntian, to 
hunt , connected with Goth hinfran, to seize, 
and probably with Erg hand) The pursuit of 
game, especially as a lecieation 01 sport The 
true sportsman is a stiong supporter of eieiy 
law designed foi the protection of game (see 
Game Laws, Wild Life, Conseiu'ation of) 
and raiely kills game foi any othei purpose 
than for eating, unless it is a dangerous ciea- 
tuie 01 a nuisance Thus, an animal like the 
fox IS linn tod pailly on account of its destiuc- 
tiveness and paitly foi the enjoyment to he 
obtained in its pui&uit Hunting is a very 
ancient amusement, and the pursuit of game, 
either as a pastime or for the necessities of 
subsistence, has from the eailiost times been 
one of the chaiacteiistxc occupations of the hu- 
man race Accoiding to tradition, Alexander 
the Great paid a large sum for a tieatise on this 
sub|ect bv Aristotle, and the chase has been 
described by Appianiis, Hemesianus, and many 
other classic authois 

lihrearms Tire improvement in firearms may 
be said to have simplified hunting to some ex- 
tent, but, on the other hand, it has caused most 
of the hunted animals to be more wary and has 
made moie necessary than ever the study of 
natural histoiy and woodeiaft by the hunter 
It is impossible to prescribe hard and fast rules 
about the choice of hunting weapons, whether 
foi laige or small game, but an inexpenenced 
pel son may well consult an expeit as to the 
‘'fit” of the gun he intends to buy, 1 e , the 
length of stock, ‘"diop,"' weight, etc For a 
more detailed description of the various types 
of shotgun and rilie for every vaiiety of game, 
the reader is referred to Shotgun, Rifle, 
Hunting 

Dogs. A description of the various varieties 
of dogs used in the hunting or pursuit of game 
will be found under Field Dogs Other closely 
1 elated articles are Game Feesekve, Hobse, 
Horsemanship 

There are many methods of hunting, and some 
animals necessitate a pursuit in special ways, 
but the killing of game by shooting is by fai 
the most common method and the one to which 
this article is laigely devoted In consequence 
of impioved methods of agriculture, shooting of 
birds over dogs in England and paits of Scot- 
land and Ireland has become practically a thing 
of the past, and the “drive.” or lattue, wherein 
the game is driven past the hunter, is the com- 
mon method In America dogs may he regarded 
as a necessity in the hunting of most game 
birds, excepting waterfowl Many rules have 
developed for 0ie guidance of spoilsmen when 
shooting together in the field, some of the more 
important of which may be mentioned Where 
two persons are shooting together, it is the rule 
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for ono not to shoot at a bird which is flying 
towaids his companion It is veiy nece&saiy to 
condemn the flung acioss a comiade’s face, 
and good-fellowship demands that a biid should 
nevei lie filed at if it is flying so that it must 
Cl OSS befoie a companion until he has failed 
with both ban els of his gun Wheie the buds 
fly directly away from the spoitsinen, shots aie 
taken at them alternately unless several should 
rise at once, when it is peimissible for each man 
to fire at the buds on his own sule 

Kinds of Grame Smpe first appear in spiing 
and are usually found in meadows and salt 
maishea Windy weathei, if the ^\lnd is not 
too high, IS a favorable time Among expeit 
gunnels the jacksnipe (Wilson’s snipe) is a 
great favorite, owing to its s\uft and eiratie 
flight WoodaocA. — ^During the day these buds 
may be fonnd seeking foi food in marshy 
thickets When flushed, they fly in a using 
straight line as fai as the top of the 
bushes, and then, after making some little dis- 
tance hoiizontallv, they settle down by means 
of a number of quick zigzag movements Giouse 
• — The two most inipoitant vaiieties are the 
lufted giouae (geneially called parti idge m the 
ISToithern States, though locally known as the 
pheasant) and the pinnated giouse, 01 piaiiie 
chicken, now neaily extinct In common with ' 
the Canada giouse (spruce paitiidge) and the 
blue and sharp-tailed grouse of the West, they 
have stout bills, shoit feathered legs, and dark 
plumage The partridge is found in thick woods 
and IS gieatly protected by its coloi, which is so 
much like that of the ground that the bad is 
frequently overlooked It is very shy and wild 
and fiequently will run far ahead of the dogs 
and eventually use completely out of range 
Sometimes they are hunted with dogs and shot 
after they have taken refuge in a tiee, but the 
keen spoitsman nevei shoots unless he can se- 
cure them on the wing Tlie luffed grouse is 
the most cunning game bud to be found m the 
Noitheni States The Quail is often called 
partridge in the Southern States and is popu- 
larly known as the bobwhite There are many 
species and subspecies of the bird, all of about 
the same size, though the plumage of the East- 
ern and Western forms differs greatly They 
aie found in the Eastern and Middle States 
hut are mote abundant in the South and South- 
west They afford good sport and aie more 
easily got at than grouse or woodcock They 
are usually hunted with dogs and make a veiy 
swift flight Wild Fowl (m which geneial de- 
scription aie included swans and geese, and 
among the ducks eanvasbacks, black ducks red- 
heads, mallards, teals, pintail, and wood duck) 
abound especially along the Hew Jersey coast, 
Delaware and Chesapeake bays, Currituck Sound, 
the IMississippi valley, Puget Sound, the Willa- 
mette and Columbia rivers They aie very fond 
of wild lice and wild celeiy and are frequently 
luied to waters m which they have no natural 
food by hunters who plant wild rice They are 
hunted m a variety of ways, among which may 
be enumerated the following The hunter may 
station himself concealed near a point ovei ^vhich 
they fly and shoot them as they pass, or he may 
put out decoys (see Decoy), 01 he may steal 
upon them while they are feeding or resting In 
the Chesapeake Bay particularly, and occasion- 
ally elsewhere, sink boats are used, in which 
the gunners lie and shoot the birds as they fly 
over Another method is to sink a box m the 


sand 01 shallow natei m ^\hich the Imntei lies 
as in a sink boat Anothei veiy successful way 
IS to employ the trained Chesapeake Bay dog, 
nhieji uill run up and down the shoie and by 
its actions excite the cuiiosity of the birds, 
which, it thev appioach to satisfy their curi- 
osity, are within easy lange of the gun This 
method is known as tolling Wild Turleys aie 
hunted with 01 without a decoy call 01 whistle 
They aie easily tiacked by their trail on the 
giound and may be shot at then roosts if sur- 
piised at break of day The Fail is usually 
luinted fiom boats at flood tide — a method which 
demands considerable skill and expeiieuee on 
the pait of the man who manipulates the boat 
Hunting the ha7e with beagles is a veiy popular 
spoit in England, partly for the exeicise it af- 
foids and paitly foi its economy, in that hoises 
aie not requiied 

Ammunition For a discussion of rifle ammu- 
nition, see the ax tides Bifle, Hunting, Small 
Aems In the article Shotgun the modem tend- 
ency to discaid laige-boie guns foi those of 
smaller hoie is noted, and the following sug- 
gestions are made with due legard for that tend- 
ency Many spoitsmen make the mistake of 
using too small shot whatevei the game they 
aie hunting This is done undei the generally 
mistaken impiession that a thick cloud of small 
shot is moie likely to prove deadly than a thin- 
ner cloud of laiger shot It should be borne m 
mmd, howevei, that small shot has seveial dis- 
tinct disadvantages In the first place, at 
compaiatively short langes the body of the bird 
or animal may be struck by from six to a dozen 
of the smaller pellets, which are likely to inter- 
fere seiiously with the pleasure of eating the 
cieatuie, wheieas two or tliiee of the laiger 
pellets would have bi ought down the game, and 
in at least some instances would have passed 
clear through the body Again, small shot 
necessarily loses its momentum much sooner 
than a larger size, so that at comparatively 
long ranges it might fail to inflict wounds which 
kill 01 cripple at once, with the lesult that 
the game may escape to die of its wounds 
Many experienced gunnels theiefore advocate 
the use of the laigest shot that ivill make a 
cloud which at the noimal range will be dense 
enough to make it impossible for the animal to 
escape being hit at least two 01 thiee tunes, if 
the gun he held true. 

From this point of view the followmg sug- 
gestions are made as to the size of shot to he 
used foi ceitain game parti idge (grouse),! 
Ho 4 01 5, woodcock, Ho 7 or 8, quail, Ho 
6 or 7, rail, Ho. 6 or 7, snipe, Ho 7 or S, teal 
and othei small ducks, Ho 5 or 6, mallaid 
black duck, and others of similar size. Ho 2 or 
3 (or even Ho 1), geese and brant, Ho 1 or 
BB, tiiikey, BB, squiriel, Ho 4 or 5, rabbits, 
Ho 4 or 5, hare, Ho 1 or 2, etc Three and a 
half diams of smokeless powder to an ounce and 
an eighth of shot is an adequate normal load for 
a gun of 12 bore, though this may well be 
mei eased slightly if geese, brant, turkey, or 
othei large and haidy buds aie the game The 
great bulk of the shotgun ammunition now used 
IS “faetoiy loaded,” in paper shells which are 
not leloadable, and the product is usually quite 
reliable 
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HUNTING BIG GAME The terra '‘big 
gaine’^ is an .elastic one, but may generally be 
understood to include all wild mammals larger 
than the common fox. The establishment of 
game preserves (see Game Preserve) m Africa 
and Ameiica and the enfoicing of stringent 
game laws, especially such as protect female 
animals at all times, have done much to conseive 
these species, hut even with such piotection 
iigidlv enforced, the only large wild mammal 
not in dangei of exteimination is the polar beai, 
whose habitat in the Arctic is unlikely to be in- 
vaded by Ininteis m numbers sufficient to menace 
its existence 

Africa^ The chaiactenstic big game animals 


of Afiica aie the lion, leopaid, and cheeta of 
the cat tube, the elephant, rhinoceros, and hip- 
popotamus among the pachyderms, the buffalo 
of the Bovid®, some 30-odd laige species o± 
antelope, and the zehias 

There is no unanimous agieement among 
sportsmen as to what big game (including, foi 
the moment, the tiger) is most dangei ous to 
hunt As to the Afncan animals, Frederick 
Couiteney Selous, one of the most skillful and 
succebsful of coiitemporaiy hunters (and an ac- 
cuiate observei as well), places the lion hist, 
the huftalo and the elephant about on a par, 
and the ihinoceros last Sii Samuel Baker put 
the elephant fiist, followed by the rhinoceios, 
buffalo, and lion Many hunters insist that the 
buffalo is the most detei mined and vicious of 
all the mammals, once he has really begun to 
fight Col Theodore Roosevelt says “ on 
the whole it seems to me that the weight of 
opinion among those best fitted to judge is that 
the lion IS the most formidable opponent of the 
huntei, under oidmary conditions This is my 
own view^' [Aftican Game Trails, p 64) As to 
the tigei, though there can be no diffeience of 
intelligent opinion concerning the animal’s gieat 
feiocity, comage, and vitality, experienced 
hunters say that it is rathei less likely, than is 
the lion, to bieak cover and make a determined 
charge in plain sight Colonel Roosevelt and other 
hunters aie agieed, however, that the leopaid, 
though naturally less dangei ous than the lion 
or the tiger because of its smaller size, shows 
all of the feiocious courage of its laigei rela- 
tives, and even more extraordinary vitality 
There aie van ous methods of hunting the 
lion One is to he m wait for the beast near 
one of its flesh, but only partly devoured, kills 
in the hope that it will letinn foi anothei meal, 
or the huntei may attempt to bait the lion by 
means of a dead animal or a living one tetheied, 
or he may he in wait at a water hole known to 
be fiequeiited by lions All of these are unsatis- 
factory, since each is likely to involve a long 
wait, with the piohability that the lion will de- 
tect danger and make off, also on account of 
the difficulty of shooting m the dark The most 
common method is to hunt for the spoor of the 
beast and drive him from his hiding place 
Though natiually a nocturnal animal, lions 
are frequently found on the plains in daylight, 
usually when leturning to their covei in the 
early morning or staiting out, m the late aftei- 
noon, foi their night hunt TJndei these cii- 
cumstances a lion will geneially shuffle away, 
even if he sees be is being puisued, but when 
piessed close or angered by shots he is almost 
certain to come to bay and chaige with the ut- 
most determination and feiocity The hunter 
must stand his ground and shoot accurately and 
rapidly as long as the animal shows the slight- 
est sign of being able to advance This shooting 
IS not likely to be very difficult, since a chaiging 
lion usually does not come on at a bound, but 
at a very i apid gliding pace, with its body quite 
close to the earth If the hunter attempts to es- 
cape, it IS practically ceitam than the lion will 
oveitake and kill him outright oi inflict wounds 
with its teeth and claws from which violent and 
usually fatal septic poisoning ensues 

Paul J Rainey (qv), the Araeiican sports- 
man, made a lemarkahle demonstration in 1911 
of the efficiency of trained dogs m lion hunting 
He took with him to Africa about 30 tracking 
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and fighting dogfe There he tiained the tiack- 
ing dogb to follow the trail of a lion until the 
animal was at bay, when the fighting dogs 
would come up and worry the beast, keeping 
out of its reach meanwhile, until the hunters 
arrived Tiacking and actually stalking the ani- 
mal in the jungle or other thick covei, and kill- 
ing it at close quarteis, is sometimes accom- 
plished, but this method is regarded as generally 
little less than foolhaidy 

Any modern lepeating iifle, using ammuni- 
tion loaded with liigh-powei smokeless powdei 
and an expansive 01 soft-nosed bullet, of fiom 
about 0 35 to about 0 40 calibre, will be found 
efiective in shooting soft-skmned animals like 
the lion, leopard, or tiger 

Elephant hunting is eonsideied little, if any, 
less dangerous than the puihuit of the lion, and 
even moie difficult, because of the necessity gen- 
eially of following the gieat beasts into jungle 
growths So dense aie such giowths that the 
hunter frequently cannot see cleailv for 20 feet 
in any direction excepting along the trail he is 
following As the animal s healing and sense of 
smell aie very acute, it is necessaiy to appioach 
cautiously upwind, and not infiequentlv to 
Within 25 01 30 yards, before a fair shot can 
be obtained The only shot which is ceitain to 
kill the animal outright is one which penetrates 
the biam, and if the elephant^s head is seen 
from the side — ^the moie favorable position — the 
mark presented is a space only about seven 
inches long by three inches wide, lying roughly 
between the eye and the ear Any shot not in- 
stantly fatal IS very likely to provoke a charge 
by the wounded animal It is dangerous to at- 
tempt a frontal head shot at an Afiican ele- 
phant, as the brain cavity is protected to some 
extent by the tusks, which aie set much more 
deeply into the skull than ere those of the In- 
dian elephant, and a heart shot is not likely 
to stop one of these great beasts when he 
chaiges at close quarters A bullet through the 
biain from a small calibre rifle wull kill an 
elephant instantly, but because of the difficulty 
of hitting that oigan unless the animaTs head 
IS fully exposed, elephant hunters generally use 
a rifle of comparatively laige calibie (0 40 or 
more), and always a full metal-iacketed bullet, 
the soft-nosed bullet being ineffective against 
all of the pachyderms Many elephant hunters 
prefei the douhle-bari el rifle to the repeater, 
because with it a second shot may be fired much 
moie quickly than with any single-barrel maga- 
zine irveapon which must be loaded after each 
shot 

Rhinoceros hunting is usually much \ess diffi- 
cult than IS elephant hunting, because the ani- 
mal IS likely to be found in the open, and on 
account of its poor eyesight may generally be 
appi cached (unless it is warned by the tick 
buds) upwind to within easy shooting distance 
The rhinoceros is naturally an aggressive and 
exceedingly truculent animal, and is very likely 
to charge the hunter most savagely once it dis- 
covers him Despite the beast’s great bulk, it 
gets under full headway — which is no mean 
pace — with astonishing celerity, and must be hit 
very hard in a fatal spot before it can be 
stopped The animaTs brain is so small, and 
so well protected by the formation of the skull 
and fiom the front by its hoi ns, that the hunter 
usually IS obliged to depend upon the fore 
shoulder 01 the heart shot 


Appaiently all hunters are agreed as to the 
vicious disposition of the Afiiean buflalo and 
the Mind courage and peisistence of the animaTs 
charges The danger of hunting the animal is 
increased by its gieat hulk and stiength, which 
enable it to move very lapidiy in the dense and 
deep papyrus swamps which it fiequents, and 
by its thick horns, which often join in great 
bosses ovei its foiehead, giving pioteetion to 
its brain Many hunters have been killed by 
charging buffalo, and in some distimts they be- 
come so aggiessive that they attack both natives 
and white men without pi evocation Poweiful 
rifles, like those employed m elephant hunting, 
must be used in the pm suit of the buffalo 

Hippopotamus hunting is compaiatnely dull 
sport, as the animals aie usually shot thiough 
the head while they aie floating on the ^iirlace 
of still w ater Occasionally an animal wull 
charge the boat bearing the hunteis 01 dive and 
rise undei it, hut as a lule the animal is killed 
with little peril to its pursueis 

Little need be said about the hunting of the 
various African antelope, most of winch are 
\eiy timid The laiger species, like the loan 
and the sable when wounded 01 at bay, wull 
sometimes turn on the hunter and become dan- 
geious because of the skill wjth which they can 
use their long and lapier-like hoi ns Even the 
big and somewhat stupid gn afie must be ap- 
proached with caution if it 13 eiippled 01 shows 
fight, for it IS veiy quick and expeit at kicking 
with both its fore and its hmd legs The hunt- 
ing of these animals usually involves mere skill 
in stalking, with the element of danger generally 
absent 

Asia The charaetenstic big game animals of 
Asia aie the tiger, leopaid, elephant, ihmoeeios, 
buffalo, seveial species of bears, and numerous 
species of goats and deer A few lionh occur m 
certain distiicts of Persia, Mesopotamia, and 
Guzerat Tiger hunting is the distinctive big- 
game imisuit of the continent In India usu- 
ally one of two methods is employed either the 
animal, having been discovered in the jungle is 
driven to the humteis by native beaters, or is 
dislodged by a line of elephants specially tiam(d 
for this purpose and carrying the spoitsmen 
When native beaters aie used the hunteis usu- 
ally occupy platforms built in trees at a safe 
distance from the ground Tlie attempt to bait 
a tiger to within shooting distance hy means 
of a tethei ed animal is no more likely to be suc- 
cessful than IB the same method when employed 
iiL hunting lions 

Leopards are commoner than tigeis in Asia 
but they are even more difficult to hunt, because 
they are much harder to drive out of their 
covei 

Tlie Indian elephant is not so laige as the 
African species and is more easily killed, be- 
cause its tusks do not piotect the biam cavity 
in the mannei peculiar to the African animal, 
and theiefore it may be shot from the front as 
well as from the side The thiee species of ihi- 
noeeros in Asia aie widely distiibuted, oecuiiing 
in Assam, Burma, Siam, vSumatia, and Borneo 
As the animal is usually found in marshes cov- 
ered hy heavy and tall grass, it is commonly 
hunted” from elephants Moie exciting is the 
hunting of buffalo in the foiests of Burma and 
India The animal is appaiently less ag-giessive 
than its African relative, but when wounded it 
has a tuck of lying in wait foi the pursuing 
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hunter and dashing out on him in an attempt 
to take him unawares The pursuit of wild 
goats and sheep which frequent the high moun- 
tain ranges requiies great exeition and skill in 
mountain climbing, while the shooting is often 
done at long range 

America The hig-game animals of Noitli 
America aie the beais, the musk ox, many 
representatives of the deer family , the mountain 
sheep and goats, the pionghorned antelope (now 
fast disappeaiing) , the jaguar, the puma or 
mountain lion, and the lynx of the cat family, 
and the wolves 

Of the carnivores the beais are the most 
hunted, excepting the polar bear, which, for rea- 
sons alieady mentioned, is eompai atively fiee 
from molestation Bolais aie usually taken on 
ice hoes or islands to which they resoit for their 
food When angeied by pursuit oi when 
wounded, this bear is quite likely to turn on the 
hunter, and then becomes a dangerous antagonist 

The Alaskan brown beai group includes the 
great Kodiak bear, which is by far the largest 
of the existing carnivoies and piobablj, often 
exceeds a weight of 1200 pounds These beais 
live diiefly in the mountain fastnesses and aie 
most frequently seen and shot along the streams 
to which they lesort in the spring to catch 
salmon Thus engaged they are likely to become 
much absorbed, and may sometimes be ap- 
proached within shooting distance Poiverful 
rifles (though not necessarily of very large 
calibre) firing soft-nosed bullets should be used 
in hunting tins huge beast 

There can be no doubt that the grizzly bear’s 
tempei has undeigone a great change since he 
first came mto contact with civilized man The 
early explorers and frontiersmen have left rec- 
ords which show that in their day the grizzly 
was natuially feiocious and quite disposed to 
take the aggressive upon slight or no provoca- 
tion To-dav the animal seems inclined to make 
oil at full speed the instant it suspects the pres- 
ence of man It does this so promptly that even 
m a bear countiy probably 10 will make a com- 
plete and unseen escape wUeie one will he seen 
A she bear with cubs is likely to become ag- 
gressive if she sees a hunter near by, and any 
grizzly, if wounded or at bay, is likely to make 
a stand or even to charge But even m the lat- 
ter event two animals may act in a totally dif- 
ferent manner, one turning back if shot, or stop- 
ping to whine and bite at the wound, while the 
other may come on with the most detei mined 
ferocity, and though badly wounded, may con- 
tinue to charge until it is killed or succeeds in 
knocking down the hunter. In the charge one 
may simply bowl a man over by a single blow 
and then retreat, anothei may be satisfied by 
giving the hunter two or three bites when he is 
down, and a third may he on its victim and 
deliberately bite him to death 

The black bear is a much smaller animal than 
the grizzly and coirespondingly less dangerous, 
though it could easily overpower and kill a mam 
It is a comparatively timid beast and seldom 
shows fight if it can see a way of escape Un- 
like the grizzly, which does not climb trees, the 
black bear is a skillful climber and is apt to 
adopt that method of escapmg from dogs, 
thereby making it easy piey for the hunter 

The jaguai, which rarely occurs north of 
Mexico, is not only the largest and most power- 
ful of the cat family m the Western Hemi- 


splieie, but ranks next to the tiger in size and 
strength It is lacking in the aggi essiveness 
and courage of its Asiatic and Afiican i da- 
tives, and when puisued by dogs usually soon 
takes to a ti ee, where it is easily shot The puma 
or cougai, also called mountain lion, is the most 
widely known of the cat tube in Noitli Ameiica 
and 15 also common m Cential and South Amer- 
ica It IS an active and handbonie animal, but 
an arrant cowaid, and like the jaguai pioniptly 
takes to a tiee when it is chased by dogs 

Of the Cervidee family in America, the moose 
IS piobably the most inteiesting from the 
huntei’s point of view It is taken commonly 
by calling, by still-hunting, oi by tiacking In 
the fiist-named method the bull is atti acted 
(during the hi ceding season) by imitating the 
call of the cow, on a megaphone-like hoin, usu- 
ally made of birch bark Upon heai mg this call 
the hull usually answeis — sometimes fiom a dis- 
tance of a mile or more — ^by a shoit, deep giunt, 
and then comes on, as a mle veiy slowly and 
quietly, making detours in an endeavor to get 
the scent of the hnntei , for appai ently the ani- 
mal always suspects that he is being deceived 
Despite its huge bulk and weight and its 
widespreading antleis, it fiequently makes this 
advance, even through a dense foiest, so noise- 
lessly that it may appioaeh to within 40 oi 50 
yards befoie its presence is discoveied An old 
and pugnacious bull will sometimes challenge as 
he draws near, and if the cow’s call is then le- 
peated, the animal may come on at a lun, roai- 
ing and battel mg its antlers against the tiee 
trunks, apparently foi the puipose of intimidat- 
ing any other bull which may be in the vicinity 
StiU-huntmg the moose involves stealthy walk- 
ing and watching in the foiests which the moose 
are known to frequent, while tracking is usually 
practiced after a fall of snow* The animal is 
also fiequently shot fiom a canoe, when it comes 
to a river or lake to drink oi feed The moose 
seldom turns on a hunter, but a wounded animal 
should always he appi cached veiy cautiously 

Elk hunting offeis consideiably less variety 
than the pm suit of the moose and is a less diffi- 
cult opeiation, especially duiing the breeding 
season, when the bulls fiequently betiay then 
whereabouts by their loud and repeated chal- 
lenging This animal is protected in neaily all 
parts of its natuial range wuthin the United 
States The caribou is a lathei dull animal, 
which usually may be approached upwind quite 
easily, so that its hunting rarely requires much 
skill or manoeuviing 

The hunting of mountain sheep piobably puts 
to a severer test the hunter s skill than does the 
pursuit of any othei Ameiican game The ani- 
mal is apt to he found high up in lofty moun- 
tains, and to get within shooting distance is 
likely to involve much hai d and dangerous 
climbing The mountain goats are found m the 
same sort of places and are thought by some 
hunters to be even more suie-footed than the 
sheep, but they are much less alert and 
intelligent 

The methods of hunting the various smallei 
deer lequiie no special description All aie 
taken chiefly by atill-hunting in the daytime 
The white-tailed deer is the most nunieious and 
the most widely distributed, it is veiy intelli- 
gent, always alert, and exceedingly swift of 
foot, so that still hunting it successfully requires 
stealth, patience, knowledge of the animaTs 
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habits, and quick and accurate shooting. That 
the animal is still to be iound in piactically 
every State in the United States, despite the 
fact that it IS hunted virtually everywhere dui- 
ing an open season, is sufficient proof of its 
cleverness in eluding its chief enemy 

Foi a list of works on hunting big game, see 
the bibliography appended to Hunting See 
also Hifle, Hunting, Lasso 

HXTITTING CAT, or Hunting Leopaed See 
Cheeta 

HUHTIHQ- BOGr This interesting animal 
{Lycacnu ptctus)^ which inhabits all the more 
open parts of Africa south of the Sahara and 
Abyssinia, is an abeirant species of dog, distin- 
guished from the typical Gams by having four 
toes on each foot and other structuial peculiaii- 
ties It is about as tall as a greyhound, its legs 
being relatively long and slender and adapted to 
the swift and enduring speed upon which it 
must depend for a livelihood The head is 
broad and flat, with a shoit muzzle aimed with 
massive teeth, rather large upstanding furry ears, 
and a suggestion of the hyena m the physiog- 
nomy, hence it is sometimes called hyena dog, 
though the likeness (even to the spotted hyena) 
IS wholly supeificial (See Plate of WouvEs and 
Wild Dogs with Wolf ) The fur is short, thick, 
and smooth, and glows more shaggy about the 
cheeks and throat, and the tail is long and 
woifiike In general color this dog is yellowish 
gray, but it is marked most inegulaily with a 
variety of colois, such as a combination of red, 
white, yellow, and black spots, so that the hyena 
dog may be legarded as the most paiti-colored 
of all mammalia In the southern Sudan, where 
the animals aie plentiful, Schweinfurth saw one 
specimen that was peifectly tame, required no 
other restraint than a cord, and yielded to its 
master with all the docility of an ordinal y dog 
This fact appears to corioborate the assertion 
of Livingstone that the natives of the Kalahari 
Deseit are accustomed to bieak in this animal 
and tram it for the chase 

To the Afi leans generally, howevei, both white 
and black, the hyena dog was one of the most 
truly wild and dangerous animals of the coim- 
try, taking the place of the wolves of the 
northern pait of the world They gathered into 
packs and astonished and terrified the early 
settleis and explorers by their numbers, audac- 
ity, and stiange cues They fiequented mostly 
plains and scantily forested or brushy regions, 
wheie the small antelopes abound, which 'were 
their principal prey, and which they would pur- 
sue in conceit, often only two w 01 king together, 
until the baffled victim (often of the larger 
species) was cornered or exhausted and might 
be pulled down They were a teirxble scourge to 
the sheep and goats of the early frontier farmers 
and killed or mangled many moie of the flock in 
one of their nocturnal forays than they could 
possibly eat The war waged against them in 
consequence and the diminution of the wild 
game have caused a gieat decrease in their num- 
bers, but numerous bands still lange the wilds 
of East and Cential Africa and the deserts west 
and north of Cape Colony Consult, for early 
history of the animal, the books of Livingstone, 
Gordon-Oummmg, Moffat, Harris, and their 
contemporaries, and for latei facts, G Schwein- 
fiirth, Eewit of Africa (trans, 2 vols , London, 
1878) , F G Selous, A Eimtsr^s Wanderings 
m Africa (ib, 1890, Hew York, 1911) , Richaid 
Lydekker, The Game Animals of Apwa (Lon- 
VoL XI— 40 


don, lOOS) , and especially Roosevelt and Heller, 
Life-TIistones of Apican Game Animals (New 
York, 1014) See Dog 

HXrNT''I2TGDON‘ A municipal borough, cap- 
ital of Huntingdonshire, England, on the Ouse, 
69 miles north of London (Map England, F 4) 
It IS celebiated as the biithplace of Oliver 
Ciomwell, the entry of whose biith is to be seen 
in the legister of St John's Chuich under the 
year 1599 The giammar school, founded 111 
12C0, wheie he and Samuel Pepys were edu- 
cated, has been lestored The town has a lace 
course at which meetings aie held each August 
Of Saxon oiigin, the town was the seat of a 
royal castle built in 919 Huntingdon leeeived 
its chaitei of incorpoiation in 1189 A fine 
bridge elected in the thiiteenth centuiy con- 
nects it with Godmanchester It is presided 
over by a mayoi, 4 aldeimen, and 12 councilors 
Pop, 1901, 4261, 1911, 4003 

HTTN’TIIN’GDOH. A boiougli and the county 
seat of Huntingdon Co , Pa , on the Juniata 
Biver, 98 miles west of Hainsbuig, on the Penn- 
sylvania and the Huntingdon and Broad Top 
Mountain railroads (Map Pennsylvania, F 6) 
It is the seat of Juniata College (Church of the 
Biethren), opened m 1876, and ot the State 
Industiial Refoimatory, and it contains a hos- 
pital The city is in an agricultuial and fruit- 
growing region, with valuable foiests and de- 
posits of iron, coal, file clay, and limestone, and 
has manufactures of flour, machinery, radiators, 
furniture, stationery, woolen goods, lumber, etc 
Huntingdon was settled about 1760 on the site 
of a famous Indian council giound, now marked 
by a ‘^Standing Stone Monument,’' erected at 
the borough centennial The government is ad- 
ministered under the oiigmal charter of incor- 
poration, adopted in 1796, which provides for a 
chief bmgess, chosen eveiy three years, and a 
council elected at large Pop, 1900, 6053, 1910, 
6861 

EUlirTIlsrGDOH, Heney Hastings, third 
Earl of (1535'95) An English noble, leader 
of the Protestant party, son of Francis Hastings, 
the second Earl, w^hom he succeeded m 1561 
He was an intimate of Edward VI who knighted 
him in 1548, and, thiougli his mother's descent 
from George, brother of Edward IV, he claimed 
after Elizabeth the succession to the ciown 
Especially in 1562, during her severe illness, he 
was considered as her probable successor He 
hotly opposed the scheme to many Maiy Stuart 
to Norfolk and was intrusted by Elizabeth to 
see that the Scottish Queen did not escape at 
the time of the threatened uprising in 1569 
In the same year he was one of the council 
which considered the evidence against Mary, 
helped try Norfolk in 1573, and was piominent 
and active in the preparations of 1588 for the 
Spanish invasion Huntingdon was a zealous 
Puritan in sympathies, possibly for political rea- 
sons He was succeeded by his brother George 

HUNTINGDON, Henry of See Henry of 
Huntingdon 

HUNTINGDON, Selina Hastings, Count- 
ess OF (1707-91) One of the most influential 

romoters of the early Methodist movement 

he was the second of thiee daughters of Wash- 
ington Shirley, second Earl Ferrers, and was 
born at Stanton-Harold, Leicestershire, Aug 24, 
1707 She married, m 1728, Theophilus, ninth 
Earl of Huntingdon She adopted the principles 
of the Methodists, much to the dismay of her 
fi lends, and gave her life wuth increasmg zeal, 
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especially after the death of her husband, in 
1746, to the interests of the new sect, introduc- 
ing its ideas into aristociatic circles, to which 
its other adherents had no access She was an 
intimate friend of both Wesleys, of Whitefield, 
and of many other clergymen prominent in her 
time In the dispute between the Wesleys and 
Whitefield she sided with the latter and assumed 
a leadership among the Calvimstic Methodists, 
who came to be known as “The Countess of 
Huntingdon s Connection” For the education 
of ministers she established and maintained a 
College at Trevecca in Wales (removed, in 1792, 
to Cheshunt, Hertfoidshire, and in 1905 to 
Cambridge), and built or became possessed of, 
over 60 chapels m different parts of the country, 
the principal one being at Bath She likewise 
es^pended laige sums in the support of young 
men trained to itmeiant preaching as well as in 
pri\ate charity She died in London, June 17, 
1791 By her will she created a trust be- 
queathing" her chapels to four peisons for their 
caie and management after her death Consult 
Melina, Countess of Huntingdon, by a member 
of the houses of Shu ley and Hastings (2 vols, 
London, 1830-40), A H Hew, The Coronet and 
the Cross, or, Meinorials of Behna, Countess of 
Huntingdon (ib, 1857), Abel Stevens, TFomen 
of Methodism (New York, 1866) , Sarah Tytler 
(pseud ), Countess of Huntingdon and her Giidle 
(lb, 1907) 

HTTNT'INGDONSHIRE. An east-midland 
county of England, bounded on the east by Cam- 
bridgeshire, on the south by Bedfordshiie, and 
on the west and noith fay Northamptonshiie 
Area, 365 square miles, almost the whole of 
which IS in aiable or pasture lands (Map 
England, F 4) Pop , 1901, 54,125 , 1911, 55,577 
It IS wateied chieflv by the Ouse, the Nene, 
which skirts its northern boundaiy, and the 
Kym The northern portion of Huntingdonshire 
is" included in the great fen country called 
Bedford Leiels The soil is various, clay, how- 
ever, predominates generally Grrain, beans, 
peas, mangold, cabbage, rape, and clover aie the 
chief crops Its daiiy products are well knowm, 
bee farming is engaged m, and cattle are raised 
There are manufactures of paper, parchment, 
brick, and tile Capital, Huntingdon Consult 
W M Noble, Huntingdonshii G (New York, 
1911), with maps, diagrams, and illustrations 

Huntmgdonshiie yas tiaveised by two Homan 
1 oads, and Homan 1 emains, as coins, pottery, etc , 
have been found In early Anglo-Saxon times 
it belonged to East Anglia, afterwaid to Mercia 

HUNTING LEOPARD See Cheeta 

HUNT 0 :NGT 0 N a city and the county seat 
of Huntington Go , Ind , on Little Hiver, 24 
miles southwest of Foit Wayne, on the Wabash, 
the Cincinnati, Bluffton, and Chicago, and the 
Erie railroads (Map Indiana, G 3) It has a 
United Biethren college, a business college, 
county hospital, courthouse (costing $350,000), 
fine city hall, and a public library, which con- 
tains a fine collection of Indian relics There 
are railroad shops of the Chicago and Eiie, nu- 
merous limekilns and woodworking establish- 
ments, and manufactures of boots and shoes, 
pianos, gloves, railroad cranes, clamshell buckets, 
cedar chests, furnaces, etc The city has no 
trolleys and is one of the first cities in the 
world to operate an extensive system of automo- 
bile transit cars Settled in 1834, Huntington 
was incorporated as a town m 1848 and in 1873 
wab chartered as a city Under a statute of 


1905 the government is vested in a mayor, 
elected quadrennially, and a city council The 
'water works and electric-light plant are owned 
and operated by the municipality Pop , 1900, 
9491, 1910, 10,272, 1914 (U S est), 10,479 
Huntington was the scene of impoitant activi- 
ties in connection with the Knights of the Golden 
Circle ( q V ) 

HUNTINGTON- A towm, including seveial 
villages in Suffolk Co , N Y , on Long Island 
Sound, 35 miles east by north of New York 
City, on the Long Island Hailioad It is in a 
feitile agricultural district and is piiinarily a 
residential suburb of New York and a popular 
summer lesort There is a public libraiy, and 
a monument maiks the spot "vihere Nathan 
Hale the patriot spy was captuied A State 
fish hatchery and a biological school are situ- 
ated here The government is administered by 
town meetings, which aie held biennially Pop , 
190(), 9483, 1910, 12,004 Consult H C Platt, 
Old Times in Huntington (New- York, 1876) , 
Silas Wood, Bhetch of the Toion of Huntington 
(lb, 1898) , Petei Ross, History of Long Island 
(lb, 1903), B F Thompson, History of Long 
Island (2 vols, ib , 1909) 

HUNTINGTON A city and the county seat 
of Cabell Co, W Va, on the Ohio Hivei, 20 
miles east of Iionton, Ohio, on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio and the Baltimoie and Ohio lail- 
loads (Map West Virginia, B 3) It is pic- 
tuiesquely situated and well laid out and has 
Mai shall College (State noinial school), the 
West Virginia Asylum for Incuiahles, a fine 
high-school building, and a Cainegie library 
The city controls an important commeice, cai- 
ries on a trade in coal, iron, and lumbei, and 
has several wholesale establishments, shops of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Hailioad, laige car 
woiks and foundiy, a steel plant, machine shops, 
light-rail mill, a breweiv, and manufactures of 
glass and china, fuiniture, picture frames, 
stoves, etc Settled and incorporated in 1871, 
Huntington has adopted the commission form of 
government The giowth of the city has been 
rapid Pop, 1900, 11,923, 1910, 31,161, 1914 
(U S est ), 41,515 

HUNTINGTON, Archer IVIilton (1870- 
) An American Hispanic scholar, adapted 
son of Collis P Huntington Born m New 
York City, he was educated there and in Spain 
In 1898, for the Spanish government, he con- 
ducted important excavations on the site of the 
old Homan city of Italica, neai Seville The 
American Geographical Society and the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society chose him. then honor- 
aiy president To the Hispanic Society of 
Ameiica, which he founded m 1904 and of which 
he became piesident, he gave a home m New 
York, an endowment, and rich collections, and 
in 1915 he gave 3 omtly to the Academy and the 
Institute of Alts and Letters a site near the 
Hispanic, Numismatic, and Geographical soci- 
eties He received honoiary degrees fiom Yale, 
Haivard, and Columbia He edited The Poem 
of the Old (3 vols, 1897), Lady Aulnoy^s Trav- 
els into Spam (1899), with introduction, and 
several other Spanish texts , contributed to 
magazines, and is author of A Note Booh in 
Northern Spam (1898) and Sonnets (1908) 

HUNTINGTON, Coelis Potter (1821- 
1900)* A pioneer Ameiiean railroad builder, 
born at Harwmton, Conn, Oct 22, 1821 Of 
a noted New England family, Oolhs P Hunt- 
ington eaily gave evidence of business initiative 
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— at 15 he started life peddling clocks in the 
South and West In 1848 he -v^ent out to Cali- 
foinia and set up as a haidwaie niei chant m 
Sacramento With Chailes Crocker, Maik Hop- 
kins, and Leland Stanfoid he laid plans in 1859 
for building the Cential Pacific Railway, and 
credit foi the completion of this work (18G9) 
IS due largely to Huntington's enterpiise as 
fiscal agent for the gioup Latei, with ins asso- 
ciates, Huntington built the Southern Pacific 
(completed 1881) and the Chesapeake and Ohio 
lailioads, and in time he came to opeiate 44 
blanches or connecting lailroads along continu- 
ous lines from Poitland, Oie, via San Francisco 
and Hew Orleans to Newport News, Va The 
Southern Pacific, of wdiose board of manageis 
Huntington was piesident, also acquiied large 
interests m steamship lines (See Railways, 
History ) Especially interested in Indian and 
negio education, he gave liberally to Hampton 
and Tu&kegee institutes, as a memorial to liis 
mother he limit a Congiegational chuich in his 
native town, and to Westchester, N Y, he pre- 
sented a library At the time of his death 
(which occuired at his camp m the Adiion- 
daeks, Aug 13, 1900) Mr Huntington possessed 
a fortune estimates of w^hich ranged from $35,- 
000,000 to $80,000,000 By bequest he left to 
the Metiopolitan Museum, New Yoik, Peale’s 
poitiait of Washington, and liis $3,000,000 col- 
lection of paintings as a whole he also be- 
queathed to this museum, the bequest to take 
efiect after the death of his widow and his 
adopted son, Ai eher M Huntington ( q v ) Be- 
sides other laige benefactions, Mrs Huntington 
in 1909 made a gift of $750,000 to the American 
Geographical Society 

HtTNTINaTON, Daniel (1816-1906) An 
American historical, genre, and portrait painter 
He was born in New York, Oct 14, 1816, and 
was educated at Hamilton College In 1835 he 
studied ’With Piofessoi Moise and later mth 
Inman, in 1839 he visited Italy, studying with 
Feiiero in Rome He was elected member of the 
National Academy in 1840 and held the office 
of president fiom 1862 to 1869 and from 1877 
to 1891 He w'as talented, of fine mind, and 
industiious, hut unfortunate in his early en- 
viionment and in his epoch — artistic taste in 
the United States was then at its lowest 
ebb 

His color IS subdued but good, his style is 
unaffected, and, as the years passed, his tech- 
nique improved greatly, showing that he was in 
touch and sympathy with new movements in 
art He was chiefly engaged in portrait paint- 
ing, hut also produced historical and genie 
works of note Two of his laigest canvases arc 
“Lady Washington's Reception Day” and the 
“Atlantic Cable Pi 0 lectors,” in the Chamber of 
Commerce, New Yoik Other works are “Flo- 
rentine Girl” (1839) , “Henry VIII and Catha- 
rine Pan” (1850), ^Venice,” owned by J P 
Morgan, New York, “Study in the Woods,” 
owned by Mrs C P Huntington, New York, 
“The Sibyl,” Historical Society, New York, 
“Republican Court” (1876), Stuart collection, 
New York. Among his portraits are those of 
President Lincoln, Union League Club, New 
York, Gov E D Morgan, New York Univer- 
sity, Bishop Potter, Judge Blatchford (1879), 
United States District Court, New York, Rev 
Dr Adams (1883), Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New Yoik, Hon R C Wmthiop, United 
States Congress. In the Metiopolitan Museum, 


New Yoik, are his “Meiev's Dream” and poi- 
tiaits of John David Wolfe, Cyius W Field, 
William 0 Prime, and Mis Elizabeth U Coles 
Consult S G W Benjamin, “Daniel Hunting- 
ton,” in American Ait Remeii, vol 11 (Boston, 
1881) 

HUNTINGTON, Ellswokth (1876- ) 

An American geographei and exploiei, born at 
Galesburg, 111 Educated at Beloit College and 
at Harvaid and Yale, he taught (1807-1001) in 
Tin key, became a reseaich assistant in the Cai- 
negie Institution, Washington, and after 1007 
was instructoi and then assistant piofessoi at 
Yale He paiticipated m the Pumpelly expedi- 
tion to Russian Turkestan (1903-04), in the 
Bariett expedition to Chinese Turkestan (1005- 
06), and in an expedition to Asia Minor (1009). 
Ho-nois came to him from foreign geogiaphical 
societies His wiitings include Eaiploration^ 
in Turlestan (1905) , The Pulse of Asia (1907) , 
Palestine and its Transformation (1911) , Asm 
— A Geography Reader (1912), The Ghniatic 
Factor as Illustrated in sliid America (1914) 

HUNTINGTON, Frederic Dan (1819-1904) 
An American clergj^man, the first Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of central New York He was 
horn at Hadley, Mass , graduated at Amherst 
in 1839 and at Harvard Divinity School in 1842, 
and was pastoi of the South Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church, Boston In 1855 he be- 
came preacher at Harvard and Plummer pio- 
fessor of Christian morals there In 1860 he 
left the Unitaiian church to become an Episco- 
palian Resigning his professorship, he 01 - 
ganized a parish in Boston and was its rector 
until 1869, when he was conseeiated Bishop of 
the newly cieated diocese of central New York 
He then settled in Syracuse, where he remained 
until his death Among his numeious woiks 
are Lectures on Human Society (1860) , Christ 
m the Christian Year (2 vols, 1877-81), The 
Golden Rule Applied to Business and Social Life 
(1892). Consult Arria S Huntington (his 
daughter), Memoir and Letters of Frederic Dan 
Huntington (Boston, 1906) and Doctor Hunt- 
ington Being Editorials from the Living 
Church, Sept 1909 (New Yoik, 1909) 

HUNTINGTON, Henry of See Henry of 
Huntington. 

HUNTINGTON, Jedediah (1743-1818) An 
American general in the Army of the Revolu- 
tion, born in Noiwieh, Conn , the son of Jabez 
Huntington (1719-86) He graduated at Har- 
vard in 1763, joined the American army at 
Cambridge, became a brigadier general in 1777, 
and took part in many important engagements 
until the close of the w^ar, when he was bre- 
vetted majoi general in 1783 He was one of the 
organizeis of the Society of the Cincinnati He 
becaane collectoi of the port of New London 
m 1789 and held the office 26 years In 1778 
he was a member of the court-martial that 
tried Gen Charles Lee and in 1780 of the one 
that condemned Major Andre 

HUNTINGTON, Lucius Seth (1827-86) 
A Canadian statesman Bom at Compton, 
Quebec, he studied law at Sheibrooke and w’-as 
called to the bar in 1853 He was a Liberal 
member of the Canada Legislative Assembly 
(1861-66), Solicitor-General foi Lower Canada 
(1863-64), and member of the House of Com- 
mons (1867-82) The charges which he made in 
the House, for the Liberals, of a coiiupt politi- 
cal bargain between Sir John A Macdonald and 
Sir Hugh Allan (qqv ) in regard to the Cana- 
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dian Pacific Railway chaitoi, moused angiy de- 
bate and country-\vide paity stiife and effected 
a return of the Liberals to power in 1873 Hunt- 
ington served as President of the Council in. 
1874-75 and as Postmastei -General in 1875-78 
He published a political novels Piofesso7 Cojiani 
(1884) 

HTJNTINGrTON, Samuel (1732-96) An 
Ameiiean lawyer and signei of the Deelaiation 
of Independence He was boin at Wyndliam, 
Conn , on a faim, educated himself for the law, 
practiced at Norwich, represented that constitu- 
ency in the Geneial Assembly fiom 1765 to 
1774, and became associate justice of the Su- 
peiior Couit (1774), of wliicb, 10 years latei, 
he became Chief Justice From 1776 to 1784 
he was a member of the Continental Congress, 
of which he was Piesident, as the successor of 
John Jay, in 1779-80 From 1786 to his death 
Huntington was Goveinoi of Connecticut — ^His 
nephew and adopted son, Samuel Huniington 
(1765-1817), giaduated at Yale in 1785, was 
admitted to the bar in 1793, and in 1801 re- 
mo\ed to Cleveland, Ohio He passed the lest 
of his life in that State and held the offices of 
judge of the Superior Court, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Couit, State Senator, and Governor 
of the State fiom 1808 to 1810 

HUNTINGTON, WirxiAii Edwaeds (1844- 
) An Amen can univeisity dean and presi- 
dent He was boin at Hillsboro, 111, ser’ved as 
private and fiist lieutenant in the Wisconsin 
Infantry in 1864-65, and was educated at the 
University of Wisconsin (AB, 1870) and at 
Boston tfniveisity (BD, 1873, PhD, 1881), 
where he was dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts from 1884 to 1904, president of the uni- 
versity in 1904-11, and dean of the giaduate 
department after 1911 In eaily life he was a 
Methodist minister, having been ordained m 
1868, and he held pastorates in Massachusetts 
at Nahant (1870-71), Roslindale (1872-74), 
Newton (1875-76), Cambridge (1877-79), and 
Boston (1880-82) 

HUNTINGTON, William Heney ( 1820- 
86). An Ameiican journalist, born at Norwich, 
Conn He w as in Pans as correspondent of the 
New York Ttidune for 20 yeais, from 1858 His 
philanthropic work duiing the siege of Pans 
(1870-71) ivas impoitant He bequeathed his 
collection of medals, bronzes, porcelains, minia- 
tures, engravings, and prints relating to Wash- 
ington, Lafayette, and Franklin, to the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York 

HUNTINGTON, AVilliam Reed (1838- 
1909) An American Piotestant Episcopal 
elexgymau and authoi, born in Lowell, Mass 
He graduated at Harvaid in 1859 and in 1859- 
60 was an instructor in chemistry there Enter- 
mg the Episcopal ministry, he was rector of 
All Saints Church, Worcester, Mass, m 1862- 
83 and of Grace Church, New York, from 1883 
until his death Dr Huntington always took 
a prominent pait in public affairs He was 
active in the movement for liturgical revisions 
and was long chairman of the Prayei-Book Re- 
vision Committee, and editor with Dr Samuel 
Hart of the Standard Prayer-Book of 1892 He 
wrote The Church Idea, an Bssay toicai d Umty 
(1870), Conditional Immortality (1878), The 
Booh Anneaed Its Critics and its Prospects 
(1886) , Short Btstory of the Booh of Common 
Prayer (1893), A National Church (1898), 
Bonnets and a Dream (1904) , A Good Shepherd 
and Other Sermons (1906) 


HUNT^LY, Geobge Gordon, fifth Earl op 
(’-1576) A Scottish statesman He was edu- 
cated foi the Chuieh, but gave up the idea of 
enteimg it upon the death of his eldei bi other 
and became sheiiff of Inverness and the keepei 
of its castle (1556) Enteimg into the political 
plots of his time, lie w^as moie than once im- 
prisoned and condemned to death Maiy, Queen 
of Scots, leleased him and restored liis estates 
and title, with a view to gaming his adherence, 
but he refused to tuin Catholic to please hei, 
though lie sided with liis brother-in-laAV, Both- 
well, in the tioubles that followed Huntly tried 
to lescue Rizzio and was a mam movei m the 
muider of Darnley as well as in the Queen’s 
subsequent marriage to Bothwell, to which he 
was a witness He conspired to lescue his royal 
mistress fiom Lochleven (1568) and raised 
troops in her seivice, but his lifelong enemy, 
the Earl of Muiray, vanquished him at last, and 
Huntly’s resolve to give up hei cause as hopeless* 
was Mary's chief reason for suiiendeiing to 
Elizabeth Consult J H Bui ton, The Ilistory 
of Scotland (Edinbmgh, 1867-70) 

HUNTOON, hiin-toun', Louis Doremus 
(1869- ) An American mining engineei 

He was born at Patei son, N J , and gi aduated 
fiom the New York College of Pharmacy in 
1890 and fiom the School of Mines (Columbia) 
in 1895 He was a chemist and assayer in 
Colorado (1895-96) and mining and metalluigi- 
cal engineer m New Yoik (1896-1903), served 
as assistant professor (1904-08) and piofcssor 
(1908-11) of mining and metallm gy at Shef- 
field Scientific School (Yale), and was consult- 
ing engmeei m New York City after 1911 He 
became a contributor to the New International 
Encyclop.edia 

HUNTSOMCAN (Benjamin) PROCESS See 
Iron and Steel, MiTALLURGY oi, undei Crucible 
Pi ocess 

HUNTS'VILIiE A town in Muskoka Go , 
Ontario, Canada, on the Grand Trunk Railway 
(Map Ontario, E 3), 145 miles 1101th of 
Toronto Its manufacturing establishments in- 
clude several lumber mills, a tanneiy, leather 
factory, and machine shop The tovn owns its 
lighting system and water works It is a sum- 
mer resoit Pop, 1901, 2152, 1911, 2358 

HUNTSVILLE A city and the county seat 
of Madison Co, Ala, 111 miles by rail north of 
Biimingham, on the Southern and the Nash- 
ville, C/hattanooga, and St Louis railioads 
(IMap Alabama, Cl) It is in the fertile 
valley of the Tennessee River and has important 
fanning, cotton-gi owing, and stock-raising in- 
teiests. There aie cotton mills, a foundry, ma- 
chine shops, ^ saw mills, sash and blind fac- 
toiies, oil anS fertilizer mills, a fibre factory, etc 
Among the educational institutions are a State 
normal and industrial school and the Goodrich 
Training School 0th ei features are the high 
school, famous Big Spring, and Monte Sano 
Huntsville has adopted the commission foini of 
government The city owuis its water works 
Settled in 1775, Huntsville was first incorpo- 
rated in 1800 At one time it was the capital 
of the State Pop, 1900, 8068, 1910, 7611, the 
decrease being due to the nai rowing of the city’s 
corporate limits 

HUNTSVILLE A city and the county seat 
of Randolph Co , Mo , 122 miles east of Kansas 
City, on the Wabash Railroad (Map Missouri, 
D 2) It has coal mines, manufactures agri- 
cultural implements, and trades in coal, farm 
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produce, h\e stock, etc The water w'Oik*5 aie 
owned the city Pop, 1900, 1805, 1910, 2247 

HUNTSVILLE A city and the county seat 
of Walker Go, Tex, 74 miles north of Houston, 
on the International and Gieat Noithern Rail- 
road (Map Texas, E 4) It is an impoitant 
cotton market, has trucking and live-stock inter- 
ests, and manufactuies cotton goods, eottonseed- 
oil, lumber, A\agons, fuinituie, steam engines, 
boilers, eigais, etc The city has the Sam Hous- 
ton Normal School (State), the State peniten- 
tiary, and, of histone inteiest, the old home and 
giave of Gen Sam Houston and the giave of 
H Yoknm, the first historian of Texas Hunts- 
\ille was fiist settled about 1836 The govern- 
ment IS administeied by a -mayoi, elected every 
two years, and a unicameral council Hunts- 
ville owns its watei voiks Pop, 1900, 2484, 
1910, 2072 

HUNYAUY, hun'yo-di, JAnos (John Hun- 
niades) (c 1387-1456) The national heio of 
Hungary His oiigin is sluoudod in ohscuiity 
He saw his first military service undei K.ing 
Sigismund Under Sigismund’s successor, Al- 
beit II (1438-39), he became known as a 
brilliant soldier and vas ban of a district on 
the bordeis of Transylvania, exposed to the 
Turkish attacks It vas the period when the 
Tuikish power was at its height, and it seemed 
within the range of possibility that the Moham- 
medans would obtain possession of the greater 
part of the Danube valley and seriously menace 
Western civilization To Hunyady, moie than 
to any othei one man, Euiope owes it that the 
danger was averted Albert died m 1439, and 
as there was no male hen, the nobles elected 
King Ladislas, of Poland, to the Hungarian 
thione Meanwhile the wife of Albert gave bntli 
to a son, Ladislas Posthumus, and a civil w’^ai 
resulted, of which the Turks took advantage 
Hunyady, howevei, defeated them in seveial 
battles, and m 1443 an advantageous peace was 
made Nevertheless King Ladislas, incited by 
the papal legate, Julian Cesarmi, began war 
again, and on Nov 10, 1444, the Hungarian 
aimy under Ladislas and Hunyady w^as over- 
whelmed at Varna Ladislas was among the 
slam, whereupon Ladislas Posthumus w^as recog- 
nized by all parties as King, and Hunyady was 
made Regent duiing the minority War was ac- 
tively carried on both against the Turks and 
Frederick III In 1448 Hunyady was completely 
defeated by the Turks at Kossovo, after which 
he was held piisonei for a short time by the 
Servians His most splendid achievement was 
the defense of Belgrade in 1456 against the 
army of Mohammed II, the eonc^ueror of Con- 
stantinople, in which he was aided by the 
celebrated Giovanni da Capistrano (qv) The 
Turlash attack began about June 15, 1456, and 
on July 14 Hunyady foieed his way into the city, 
while Sziligyi, the commander of the town, 
made a soitie, and finally, on July 21, the 
Turks were decisively repulsed and raised the 
siege, having lost 80,000 men A few days after 
this glorious victoiy the plague broke out in the 
aimy, and Hunyady, the great Christian hero, 
after a short illness fell a victim to the disease 
He left two sons, Ladislas and Matthias Cor- 
vinus The former was treacheiously impris- 
oned and beheaded at Buda by Ladislas Post- 
humus Matthias, generally known as Matthias 
Corvinus, became King of Hungaiy in 1458 
Consult Bam, “The Siege of Belgrade,” in the 
Mngltsh H^sio'T'Lcal Bev^ew, vol vii (London, 


1892), Ldszlo Szalav Oesclnchte Uttgams, vol 
111 (Budapest 1874) , Ainnn Vambeiy, t^tory 
of Hungary (New York, 1S94) 

HUNZAS, h(7bn'zaz One of the Aryan tribes 
of Dardistan, inhabiting the distiict about 
Hunza 

HUON HE BORDEAUX, u'on' de bor'do' 
A Flench clian&on de gestc, piobably belonging 
to the thiiteenth centuiy and then somewhat 
altered when lewiitten foi Chailes Seigneur de 
Rochefoit, early in 1454 The oldest printed 
edition IS in folio and w ithout date the second, 
in quaito, bcais the date 1510 The English 
tianslation was made by Lord Berneis, in Henry 
VIII’s time The siibiect has proved a tempting 
one foi poets, the famous Oheion of Wieland 
and Webei’s opera of the same name being 
among the poems founded upon it, while Shake- 
speare drew fiom it in the Midsummet Niglifs 
Dream A piose adaptation has been issued by 
Gaston Pans (1899) Consult Gaston Pans, 
Poemes et liqendes du moyen-^ge (Pans, 1899) , 
Chailes Voretzsch, Epische Btudien^ vol 1 
(Halle, 1900) Gustav Grober, Gnindtiss der 
romanischen Philologie (Stiassbuig, 1902) , Al- 
beit Couiison, La legende d'ObSion (Biussels, 
1903) , J Bediei, Les legendes ^piques (Pans, 
1908) 

HU^ON PINE See Daceydium 

HUPA, boo'pa A tribe of Athabascan stock, 
origmallv occupying a numbei of small vil- 
lages on the lower Trinity River, Cal , and now 
gathered on the Hupa Valley Reseivation m 
the same region In their pristine condition 
they subsisted chiefly upon salmon, dried and 
smoked, and acoins "made into flour and por- 
ridge They were noted for the variety and 
beauty of then basketry They now number 
639, not including some remote tribes Our 
knowledge of tbe ethnology of this tube is 
deiived entirely from P E Goddaid’s Life and 
CuJtuie of the Rnpay in the publications of the 
Univeisity of California, vol 1 (1903) 

HUPEH, hu'pe (Chin, north of the Lake) 
One of the 18 provinces of China proper, situ- 
ated m the very centre of the country and sui- 
lounded by the populous and important piov- 
mces of Hunan on the south, Szechwan on the 
west, Shensi and Honan on the noith, and 
Anhui on the east (Map China, K 5) The 
Yang-tse from west to east runs thiough its 
southern part, while the Han, in its toituous 
couise from the northwest, iirigates its fields 
and piovides a splendid waterway for its com- 
meice The province is mountainous in the 
north, being penetrated wuth spurs and outlines 
from the Ta-pa-shan and Fu-niu mountains 
Towards the centie and southwest it is low- 
lymg, foiming an extensive tiiangular plain, 
admiiably suited to the giowth of cotton, and 
covered with many marshes, shallow lakes, and 
lagoons, the remains of that poition of the 
Tung-ting Lake wdiich formeily spiead much 
farther noith than it does now These sheets 
of water have been connected by navigable 
ditches and serve as a safe shoit cut for the 
smaller class of native junks fiom Shashi (on 
the Yang-tse opposite the entiance to the Timg- 
ting) to Hankow, or to towns farthei up the 
Han 

The area of the province is estimated at 71,400 
square miles, and the population at 24,900,000 
according to the Chinese census of 1910 and 
34,000,000 according to the customs estimate 
Tlie capital is Wuchang, on the Yang-tse, oppo- 
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Site Hallk{>^Y The gieat non and ‘^teel 
aie at Hdiiyang on the Han, aciosa fiom Han- 
kow The combined population of these tliiee 
cities IS estimated at 870 000 There aie three 
treaty poits in Hupeh — Hankow, lehang (pop , 
55,000), and Shasi (95,000) Hupeh is a fa- 
Toied province foi modern industries because 
of its extensive coal fields Both coal and non 
are actively mined by modern methods There 
IS at present a little opium grown in the prov- 
ince, but the laws aie being drastically enforced, 
and all opium cultivation will doubtless soon 
disappear 

HTJPHBLB, hiiof/felt, Heemakk (1796- 
18Gf>) A Geiman theologian and Orientalist 
He was born in Maibuig, studied at the univei- 
sity theie, was professor of theology and Orien- 
tal languages from 1825 to 1843 In the latter 
year he succeeded Geaenms at Halle His most 
impoitant work is the Ueberset i^iaig und Amle- 
gung der Fsahnen (3d ed , 1888), characterized 
by sound scholarship His further publications 
include Exercitatione^ ^tlnopicm (1825), Die 
Quellen der Crcaesi-s (1853) , Die heuHge tfieo- 
sophiHche und myfhologiBclie 'Tlieologie itnd 
ScliTiftei Uni ung (1861) Consult Eiehm, Dr 
Hermann Hupfeld (Halle, 1867) 

HITBA, hu'^xa (Neo-Lat , from the nature 
name) A genus of euphoibiaceous plants 
Hma crepitans, a native of the West Indies and 
tropical America, is a tree which abounds in a 
very acrid milky juice and has stalked, heait- 
shaped, acuminate, leatheiy leases The fiuit 
IS a woody capsule, of the size of a large apple, 
very miicih flattened, formed of 12 to 15 caipels, 
each containing a laige seed These carpels 
surround a common axis and sepaiate wuth 
gieat elastic foice The tree is called sandbox 
tiee, because, befoie the use of blotting paper 
became geneial, the capsule was geneially used 
in the West Indies as a sandbox for pmvdermg 
letters with fine sand The seeds are a violent 
drastic pmgati\e 

HTTBAI;!, huTalt, Philippe See Chevebny, 

COUXT DE 

HH>BAM:. See Hiram. 

HTTBD, Henry Mills (1843-- ) An 

American psychiatrist, born at Union City, 
Mich , and educated at the University of Michi- 
gan (AB, 1863, MD, 1866) He was supei- 
intenclent of the Eastern Michigan Asylum at 
Pontiac in 1S7S--S9 and thereafter served as pro- 
fessor and professor emeritus (1906) of psychi- 
atry at Johns Hopkins Univeisity, and until 
1911 as superintendent of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital He was piesident of the American 
Academy of Medicine (1896), of the American 
Med)co-Psychological Association (1898-99), 
and of the American Hospital Association 
(1912) He edited the Johns Hoplons bulletins 
and leports (1890-'1911) , was coeditor of the 
Amerioan Journal of Insamty after 1897 and of 
the Modern Hospital after 1913 , and with John 
S Billings he xs author of Hints to Hospital 
Yisutors (1895), and editor of Hospitals, Dis~ 
pensai les, and Nursing { 1893 ) 

HUKD, Richard (1720-1808) An English 
pi elate. He was bom at Congieve in StaJford- 
shire, Jan. 13, 1720, studied at Cambridge Uni- 
veisity, and became fellow of Emmanuel College 
in 1742, In 1749 appeared anonymously hxs 
first notable production, Commentary on Horace^ s 
Ars Poetica, m which he advocated the now 
discredited theory that the poem was a system- 
atic ciiticism of the drama of the Romans. In 


1750, on Wai bin ton’s lecommendatioii, he wa*^ 
appointed one of the Wiiitehall pieachers He 
became Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry (1775) 
and in 1783 declined the aiehbishopne of Can- 
terbuiy He died at Hartlebuiy Castle, May 28, 
1808 His pimeipal woiks aie Moral and Po- 
litical Dialogues, in which historic chaiacters 
are intiodueed as mteilocutois on such tbeme^^ 
as sincerity, letirement, the golden age of Eliza- 
beth, and the constitution of the English govern- 
ment (1759) Letters on Ghttahy and Romance 
(1762), and An Introduction to the Etudy of 
the Prophecies Confer mng the Christian Church, 
and Particularly Concerning the Church of 
Papal Rorne fl772) He edited the VTorks of 
Warbuiton and of Cowley His complete works 
with life appeared in eight volumes (London, 
1811) Consult his life by F Kilvert (London, 
1860) 

HURDWAB, herd-war' See Hardwae 

HUBDY-Q-UBDT (of onomatopoetic origin) 
A veiy old musical instiument of the stringed 
kind, which, under the name of leyei, 01 Bauern- 
leier, spread from its native eountiy Oeimany, 
over a great part of Em ope The huidy-gurdy 
consists of a flat, oval-shaped sounding boaid, 
over which the strings aie stretched, with a 
back or bottom of the same size and shape 
These are bound togethei by toleiably deep sides, 
or ribs On one side aie from 10 to 12 finger 
keys, for shortening the sounding lengths of the 
stimgs when lequiied There are four stiings 
of gut which aie put into a state of vibration by 
being rubbed by the edge of a small wooden 
wheel cliaiged with rosin and turned by a 
handle Two of the strings aie tuned in unison 
as a keynote, or one of them a fifth above, they 
are placed out of leach of the keys and form a 
sort of drone bass The other two strings are 
acted on by the keys and prodcice a diatonic 
scale of from 10 to 12 notes The hurdy-gurdy 
IS suited only to simple music and was used 
for such as had many repetitions Piom the 
tenth to the tw^elfth century it was one of the 
most popular instruments, but was then supei- 
seded until the eighteenth, when it again, and 
especially m Fiance, became very popular It 
is now neaily obsolete The name is also — col- 
loquially — applied to a large stieet 01 ban el 
oigan (qv ) For illustration, see Musical In- 
struments Consult H Lapaire, Yielles et cor- 
ne mus es (Pans, 1901) 

HURGrROlTJE, Christian Snouck See 
Snouck Hubgronje 

HURL'BUT, Jesse Lttman (1843- ) 

An American Methodi&t Episcopal clergyman 
He was born in New Yoik City, giaduated at 
Wesleyan University in 1864, and held pastor- 
ates at Newaik, Montclaii, Paterson, Plainfield, 
Hoboken, Morristown, Orange, and Bloomfield, 
N J After 1879 he was connected with the 
Sunday-school and tract work of his denomi- 
nation He Avas secietaiy of the Epworth 
League m 1889-92 and for some time was asso- 
ciated with Ui J H Vincent m the diiection 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Glide. 
Fiom 1909 until his refnenient in 1914 he was 
district supeiintendent of the Newark Distiict 
Among his works are Manual of Biblical Qeog~ 
rapliy (1882) , Outlines in Old Testament His- 
tory (1890) , Ow Church (1902) , Btory of the 
Bible (1905), Outline Studies in the New Tes- 
tament (1900), Teacher Training Lessons 
(1908) , Or gamming and Building up the Sun- 
day School (1909) , Traveling m the Holy Land 
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li7oiigh the fitoco^cape (1013), The Hupei 
sndPnVs Helpct (1915) 

BEITBIjBUT, Stephen Augustus (1815-82) 
m American soldiei and diplomat, boin m 
lliarleston, S C He studied law, was admitted 
0 the bai in 1837, and practiced in Charleston 
'ntil 1845, when he removed to Belvideie, 111 
fe was a Whig membei of the Illinois State Con- 
fcitutional Convention in 1847, seized as a WTiig 
lesidential eleetoi in 1848, was m the State 
jcgislatuie from 1859 to 1861, and m May, 1861, 
ecame a brigadier general of volunteers He 
ominanded a division at Foit Donelson, after its 
aptuie, and at Shiloh, \vas piomoted to be 
lajor geneial of volunteeis in 1862, commanded 
he Sixteenth Army Corps during SJieiman’s 
Iississippi campaign of 1864 and succeeded 
reneial Banks as head of the Department of the 
(Ulf He was returned to the Illinois Legisla- 
111 e in 1867 and was a Republican piesidential 
lector in 1868 Fiom 1869 to 1872 he served 
s United States Mimstei to Colombia, was a 
lemher of Congiess from 1873 to 1877, and in 
lay, 1881, he was appointed United States Min- 
3 tei to Peru, wheie he died the follo-wing yeai 

HXJK.'IiET A village and the county seat 
f lion Co, Wis , on the Montreal River, oppo- 
ite lion wood, Mich, 39 miles east by south of 
Lshland, on the Chicago and Noithwestern, and 
he Minneapolis, St Paul, and Sault Samte 
Idiie lailroads (Map Wisconsin, C 2) It is 
a the pioductive Gogebic iron-mining distiict, 
eveial large mines being in the vicinity, and is 
ngaged to some extent also in lumbering, faim- 
tig, and stock raising Pop, 1914 (local est ), 
000 

HTJB.L'IE’O* A field sport, formerly much 
layed in Ireland, akin to the moie modern 
ame of hockey (qv ) It is played to-day 
n a field 150 X 84 yards, with goals at 
ach end, having posts 21 feet apart and a 
lossbar 8 feet high, and two point posts 
6 feet high, 21 feet on each side of the goal 
iosts The field is lined across, parallel with 
he goals, at 21 and 50 yaids, and halfway down 
'he hill ley stick appi oximates to the ice-hockey 
tick in shape, but is held with the left hand 
elow the light The ball, or slitter, is of coik, 
.round round with wmolen thieads and covered 
.rith leathei It is 5 inches in diameter and 
ireighs 7 ounces Play is begun by the 17 01 
0 players on each side facing each otliei m the 
entie of the field The refeiee then throws the 
all between the two lines of players, who theie- 
pon scatter to their respective positions in the 
leld The object of the players is to diive 
he hall through the space between their oppo- 
ents’ goal posts If the ball passes over the 
ide line, previously appointed sidesmen thiow 
fc back into play The hail may be caught with 
he hand, hut must be at once played with the 
uiley In a scrimmage, when the hurleys are 
Dcked, the ball may be moved with the foot 
''heie are some veiy pxetty strokes made with 
he hurley, notably that where the ball is raised 
n the air with the point and hit forward as it 
alls 

HITB'IiOTHItirMI'BO An operatic bur- 
esque, written by one Samuel Johnson, a Che- 
hire dancing master, in 1723, and produced at 
he Haymarket, April, 1729 

HITBOH, hu'ion A city and the counfy seat 
f Beadle Co , S Dak , 120 miles east of Pierre, 
n the Chicago and Northwestern and the Great 
lorthern railioada (Map South Dakota, P 3) 


It IS in a fertile agiicultuial and stork-iaismg 
legion, IS a dnision headquaiteib of the (lii- 
cago and Noithwestein Railroad, with machine 
shops, roundhouses, etc and has tloui mills and 
giain elevatoia, carnage and wagon shops, a 
brickyard, a creamery and otliei industries. 
Huron is the seat of Huion College (Presbj'- 
terian) and contains fine liigh-school and govern- 
ment buildings The citj adopted the commis- 
sion foim of government in 1910 It owns its 
water works Pop, 1900, 2793, 1910, 5791 

HIIBON An Indian tribe See Wyandot 

HURON, hoo-rOn', The name of eeitain ani- 
mals of the family Miistelidap See Grison 

HURON, hti'ron, Lake One of the five Great 
Lakes on the 1101 th fiohtiei of the United States, 
between Lake Supeiior on the noitliwest and 
Lake Eiie on the southeast, connected with 
Lake Michigan on the west, and bounded on the 
southwest by Michigan and on the north, east, 
and south by the Province of Ontaiio (Map 
United States, K 2) It is the second in size of 
the Gieat Lakes, having a total aiea of 23,200 
squaie miles and being 235 miles long from the 
St Clan River to the Straits of Mackinac and 
98 miles wide along the foity-fifth paiallel A 
laige aim of the lake in the east, evtending far 
into Ontario and known as Geoigian Bay, is 
125 miles long and 60 miles in maximum width 
Lake Huion receives the waters of Lake Superior 
through the St Maiy’s River and those of Lake 
Michigan through Mackinaw' Stiaits Its outlet 
is the St Clair Rivei flowing into Lake St 
Clair, which is connected by Detroit River with 
Lake Eiie A slight cm rent follows the west 
shoie from inlet to outlet The general direc- 
tion of the lake lengthwise is fiom noith -north- 
west to south-southeast The suiface is 9 feet 
above the level of Lake Erie, 335 feet above 
Lake Ontario, and 581 feet above the sea, wutli 
occasional fluctuations as in the othei lakes. 
Its mavimum depth is 802 feet in the main body, 
while that of Georgian Bay is somewhat moie 
than 300 feet neai its wrestein shore Tlie wateis 
are veiy clear and cold, especially in the north- 
ern pait, and abound in fish, of which the white- 
fish is the most important 

Theie are few^ harbors on the w'est side, but 
vessels find shelter in Saginaw Bay (50 miles 
long by 26 miles wude at its mouth) , about 70 
miles noith of the outlet, and also in Thunder 
Bay, as much faither north and about 78 squaie 
miles m area Piesque Isle is also a fair har- 
bor, and there is good shelter undei the south 
side of the island of Mackinaw The lake is 
subject to violent storms, but navigation is safe 
from May 1 to December 1 Mackinaw has long 
been an important post for fui tiade wnth the 
Indians Bay City, at the head of Saginaw Bay, 
is an important lumber depot, and copper mines 
have been opened in the uppei portions of Mani- 
toulin Bay Excellent grindstones are cut fiom 
the sandstone near Thunder Bay The mam body 
of water is unbroken by islands, but theie is a 
group of islands in the noith, most of them be- 
longing to Canada, the laigest of which is 
Giand Manitoulin Theie is much geological 
evidence to the effect that Lake Huion was for- 
merly deeper and moie extensive than at pres- 
ent Consult E P Moiton, LWte Enron and the 
Country of the Algonqmns (Chicago 1913) See 
Gbeat Lakes 

HUBO'NIAN SERIES See Pbe-Cambsian 
Eobijiations 

HUR'RICANE. See Storm, Wind 
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HtrSErBUR, hiii-iiu See Habrar 

HTTRST, John Fletcher (1834-1903) An 
Anieiican i\Ietliodist Episcopal theologian, bishop, 
and edncatoi He was bom neai Salem, in Doi- 
ch ester Co , Md , giaduated at Dickinson Col- 
lege in 18/54, and studied theology at tlie uni- 
veisities of Halle and Heidelbeig Aftei Ins le- 
tmn to Anieiica he held a pastoiate in New 
Jeisey fiom 1S5S until 1S6G Again going to 
Gerinanv, foi thiee yeais he taught theology at 
the Mis-sion Institute in Bremen and at Fiank- 
foTt-on-the-3^Iain, and then tia^eled extensively 
m Euiope, Sjiia, and Egvpt In 1S71 he was 
chosen professsoi of histoiical theology in the 
Diew Theological Seminal y, Madison, N J , be- 
coming its piesident two years latei In ISSO 
he \sas elected Bishop, and spent mnch time 
visiting niissions and confeienees in Em ope and 
India In 1S9X he was chosen chancellox of the 
American University, Washington, which he bad. 
helped to found He wrote and tianslated nu- 
merous w’oiks on Cilia cli histoiy, including a 
History of nationalism (ISGo), Maityis to the 
Tiact Cause (1873), Our Theological Gentxiuj 
{1S7G) Bibliotheca Theologica (ISS3), The 
Litexatiue of Theology (1896) , a History of the 
Christian Chinch (2 ^ols, 1897—1900)* History 
of JletJioihsrn (7 lols, 1904) Consult Albeit 
Osboin, John Fleicha Hiust (New York, 1905) 

HUBTADO DE MENDOZA, doi-ta'DO da 
man-dc/tlu, Garcia, ^Marquis oe Ca:^'E 
(1535-1609) A Spanish administrator, born 
at Cuenca He fought in Italy and Germany, 
but by 1557 ivas Governor of Chile, wheie he 
took pait m the local wars Eetiirning to 
Spain in 1561, he held numerous diplomatic 
posts and fought in the war against Poitugal 
Brain 1500 to 1596 he was Ticeioy of Pem 
Consult M cle Mendxbiuu, Diccionano /nstdnco- 
biogrdfico del Per^^ vol iv {Lima, 1880) 

HURTADO DE TOLEDO, dd tO-Ia'nO, Luis 
{cl530-U591) A Spanish poet, born at To- 
ledo, who in recent years gained an ephemeral 
celebrity by being credited with the authorship 
of the famous romance of chivalry (second only 
to the Amadis de G-avla)^ Pahnerm de Ingla- 
tena This attiibutzon has been abandoned, and 
Luis Hurtado turns out to have been, with le- 
gard to this walk, only a \ery poor tianslatoi 
of a Portuguese oiigmal, and even this assign- 
ment IS disputed It seems safe to credit lorn 
only wnth the authoiship of sei^eral minor works 
and with the completion of otheis Consult 
Per51vaiez de Ay lion y Luis Huitado de Toledo, 
Coxnedia Txbalda (ed Bonilla y Ban Maitfn, 
Bihhoieca H'lspanica, loi xiii, Hadiid, 1903), 
find the searching study by W E Puiser, 
Palmenn of England (Dublin and London, 
1904) 

HtTRTEB, burster, Friedrich Emanuel von 
(1787-1865) A Swiss historiographei He was 
boin at Seha6^ausen and educated theie and 
at Gottingen He was pastor at Beggingen 
(ISOS) and at Lohningen and m 1835 was made 
dean and antistes of the Reformed synod After 
the publication of Ins CescTnchte des Papstes 
Innosiom III und seinex Zeitgeno^sen (1834-42), 
he became a Roman Catholic (1844) At about 
the same time he published Die Befemdtmg der 
kathohscJien Kirclte in der Schioeis seit 1831 
(1842-43) s^nd Gehujf und Wiedexgehurt (1845), 
an apologia foi his eonveision In 1846 he 
settled at Vienna and was made historiographer 
to the Emperor of Austria Under the liberal 
rule of Pillersdorf he resigned this position, but 


was reappointed in 1851 His other historical 
w'orks include Ge^du elite des ostgothischen 
Komgs Theodoiich (1807), Denkwux digheiten 
alls dem let^ten Decenmiim des 18 Jahrhundeits 
(1840) , Philipp Lanq, Kammei diener Piidolfs 
II (1851) , Zur Geschichte Wallensteins (1855) , 
Wallensteins tie? letzte Lehensjahre (1862) 
Consult Heinneh ion Huiter, Friednch von 
Hurtei Mild seme Zcit (2 vols , Gratz, 1876-77). 

HUS See Huss 

HUSAIN See Hasan 

HUSBAND AND WIFE A man and 
a woman man led to each other As marriage 
js a status recognized by law, it is obvious that 
it will alter the legal relations of the parties to 
it. not only as between themselves but also with 
respect to other peisons The new relation cre- 
ates new rights and duties of a reeipioeal na- 
tuie, and at the same lime new le&ponsibiUties 
with respect to the state, the community, and 
the individuals who come into relation with it 
It is not so obvious, howevei, that the rights 
and obligations so arising should be unequal, 
that one member of the new 1 elation ship should 
come under dominion of the othei and at the 
same time lose his or her legal identity, or the 
rights and responsibilities of a membei of the 
community — ^in other words, cease in gi eater 
or less degree to be what legal philosophers call 
a “juristic person Yet this has, in all legal 
systems of which we have any knowledsie, at 
least in the earlier stages of their develop- 
ment, been the consequence of mauiage to the 
woman 

Bomau Law In the early peiiod of the 
Roman law the powei of the husband over his 
wife and hex pioperty was absolute, as the pat7 la 
potestas Whatever pioperty the wife acquired, 
both before and after marriage, became the prop- 
el ty of the husband, but m ease the wife sui- 
vived the husband she was entitled to share her 
husband^s propel ty equally with the children. 
At a later period, but before the time of Jus- 
tinian, owing possibly to the lack of any formal 
marriage, we find a fully developed system of 
law relating to mairied women which, unlike 
the common law, was based npon the theoiy that 
husband and wife weie in law distinct persons 
having independent lights and liabilities The 
wife remained lesponsible for hei own debts 
She could sue and be sued independently of hei 
husband, and her husband could not subject her 
Xiroperty to any disability While theie were 
some lestnctions upon the power of women to 
contract, there was no distinction in this lespeet 
between mariied women and unman led women 
The husband, as at common law, was bound to 
support the wife, but as compensation foi this 
liability his wife or her family was required at 
the time of the marriage to pionde the husband 
with the dosy or dowry The increase fiom the 
das was the husband^s pioperty He could also 
dispose of the dos so far as it was personal 
property, but not if it were leal estate, and in 
the case of termination of the man 1 age hy death 
or divoiee, the dos was required to he returned 
to the wife Corresponding to the dos was the 
donatio ante nupttam or the donatio pwpter 
nuptiam, a gift made by the husband to the wife 
before the marriage Not much is known of 
these, but it seems probable that the donatio 
was not required to be equal to the dos, but was 
given as a provision for the wife after her hus- 
band's death, she having lost the right to share 
equally in her husband's property with the ehil- 
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dren of the maiiiage These rules of hu\ might, 
howevei, be freely modified by antenuptial con- 
tracts, winch weie enfoiced much as couits of 
equity enfoiced antenuptial contracts entered 
into at common law 

Common Law In the common-law system 
of England and the United States the effects of 
mariiage may be consideied in two aspects 
first, as regal ds the peisons and the peisonal 
rights of the husband and wife, and, second, as 
regal ds then propezty relations 

1 Fetsonal Relations — ^By maniage at com- 
mon law the husband became legally bound to 
suppoit the wife in a mannei consistent wuth his 
resources and social position lie also became 
bound to pay all debts eonti acted by her before 
the marriage, and when sued with the wife be- 
came responsible foi her toits committed either 
before or during eoveituie In all other re- 
spects he lemained in precisely the same position 
as before maiiiage Independently of his wife 
he could loue and be sued, entei into contiaets 
with otheis, bind himself as fully aftei as be- 
fore niairiage, and lie could make a will be- 
queathing all his piopeity to stiangeis subject 
only to the wife’s right of dower in his legal 
estates of inheiitance As regards the peison 
and peisonal lights of the wife, however, theie 
was a mateiial diffeience Hex peison was said 
to be meiged in that of her husband, and for 
many purposes they weie tieated as one peison 
m the eye of the law The wufe could neither 
sue nor be sued independently of the husband 
Her contiacts weie wholly void, even when made 
with her husband Even the peisonal property 
she had before mairiage became hei husband’s 
absolutely, and he could dispose of it at will 
She had no power to make a will of leal estate, 
and hei will disposing of peisonal property 
owned by her befoie liei maniage could be effec- 
tive only w^hen autlioiized or consented to by the 
husband at her death As the liiisband, bower ei, 
was bound to suppoit the wife, she had authoi- 
ity in law without his consent to pledge his 
credit for necessaries supplied by thud per- 
sons Necessaries are any ai tides of personal 
use, as food or weaimg appaiel, which aie suited 
to the rank and position in life of the husband, 
and with which the wife is not provided Tliere- 
fore, if goods were ordeied by the wufe which 
were not neeessaiy, the husband was under no 
legal liability to pay foi them unless he ex- 
piessly or impliedly ratified his wife’s act in pur- 
chasing them Though the husband was bound 
to maintain his wife, there was no direct means 
of enforcing this duty The wufe could not sue 
the husband hei self, but, as she had an implied 
authoiity to older necessaiies, the tradesman so 
supplying them could sue the husband foi the 
price The wife also might impose liability on 
the husband by contract foi articles not neces- 
saries by virtue of an implied authority as agent 
of the husband to purchase such ai tides thus, 
a husband was liable to pay foi articles such 
as he had regularly permitted his wife to pm- 
chase on his credit before, although he knew 
nothing of the paiticulai purchase in question 
See Agent 

The husband, being entire master of his own 
actions, has the power to decide where to live, 
and the duty of the wife is to live with him in 
the same honse So long, then, as the husband 
and wife continue to live together, the domicile 
of the wife is determined by the domicile of the 
husband, If she ceases to live with her husband, 


she may then acqiiiie an independent domicile 
If the wife li\es apart fiom the husband witli- 
out just cause, he is not bound to suppoit her 
e\en with necessaiic's If, liowe\ei, she sepaiates 
fiom him foi just cause, the habilitv of the hus- 
band foi necessaiies continues Tlieie aie, at 
common law, several just cause& foi her living 
apait fiom liei husband If the husband, eg, 
treats hei with what is deemed ciuelty in the e^e 
of the law, as keeping a mistress m the house, 
01 staning hei, or assaulting hei, she is entitled 
to leave hmi and can oidei necessaiies at his 
expense fiom any tradesman willing to sui>plv 
her There aie, liowe\ei, many degrees of 
cruelty and ill usage foi which "the wife has 
practically no lemedy, and of w^hich the law 
can take no cognizance The statement fi c- 
quently found m the eaily tieatises that the hus- 
band has at common law^ the light leasonably to 
chastise the wife was piobably without author- 
ity and cGitiinly has no suppoit in modem law 
The husband can enforce the wife’s antenuptial 
contracts and can iccovei foi toits committed 
towaids hei eitlier befoie 01 aftei the mairiage 
by lozning her with himself as plaintiff in an 
action Foi toils lesulting in loas of hei seiv- 
lees to him 01 lequiring him to proiide medical 
attendance or other necessaiies he can lecovei 
in his owm name and light He may also le- 
cover damages fiom a thud peison tor unlawful 
intercourse with his wife, and eithei husband 
or w ife might reco^ ei damages fi om a third per- 
son for alienating the affections of the othei 
As regal ds crimes committed by a wife, she is 
in geneial liable to be punished for them in the 
same way as if she weie unman 1 eel But there 
is a peculiaiity as legaids ciimes committed by 
the husband and wife jointly m the husband’s 
presence If the enme be treason 01 murder, 
both aie punished precisely as if they weie un- 
mairied But in all the lessci ciimeh the theory, 
as well as the piactice, is that if the wife was 
a paity to the eiime, and committed it in her 
husband’s piesence, she is presumed by the law 
to have so acted under the compulsion or coei- 
cion of her husband and is acquitted as a matter 
of course The presumption may, however, be 
rebutted by showing that in fact the wife w^as 
not coerced by the husband, but in the absence 
of any dneet evidence one way 01 the othei it 
is presumed that the wife acted undei this mar- 
ital coercion, and so she escapes punishment 
Anothei cuiious anomaly aiising fiom the doc- 
trine that husband and wufe are 111 law one per- 
son IS that the wife cannot be convicted of steal- 
ing hei husband’s goods If she absconds wuth 
his property, howeier valuable, she cannot be 
punished But this lule is qualified by the eii- 
cumstance that if she commits adultery and 
afterward absconds with the adulteiei, both tak- 
ing away the husband’s goods, the adulterer 
may be competed of the laiceny, though it is 
doubtful if she is in that case liable to any 
punishment 

At the common law, also, husbands and wives 
may be witnesses for or against othei parties in 
all civil cases, 1 e , actions and suits relating to 
debts, contracts, and wrongs which are not 
crimes, and in all inquiries of a ci\il nature 
But neither can testify for the other m an ac- 
tion to which the other is a party, though either 
can be compelled by the opposite party to be a 
witness In no case can husband 02 wufe be 
compelled to disclose any confidential communi- 
cation made to him 01 hei by the other dm mg 
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coverture As regards all ciiminal pioceedings 
instituted against either husband 01 wife, the 
other spouse is neithei competent noi can be 
compelled to be a witness, but where the hus- 
band and wife aie not the accused, but aie the 
piosecuting paities, then, inasmuch as the state 
IS presumed to be the prosecutor, and the hus- 
band and wife are not, stiictly speaking, parties 
to the action, they may both be witnesses, sub- 
ject to the qualification as to not being bound 
to disclose confidential communications made by 
and to each othei during mamage Tlieie is 
an exception also to the iiile tliat neithei can 
be a witness against the other in ciiminal pro- 
ceedings — where the wife charges her hus- 
band with an assault or other ciime of greater 
degree upon her person She is in that ease a 
competent witness against him, for othei wise the 
crime might go unpunished Moreovei, in all 
proceedings instituted m consequence of adultery 
of the husband or wife, neithei of the married 
parties is competent oi can be compelled to be a 
witness against the other 

2 Ptoperty Relations — ^As regards the hus- 
band, he not only lemains sole owner of his 
piopeity and, subject to the wife’s right of 
dower, can do what he likes with it, but be be- 
comes absolute owner of her peisonal property 
of every kind which is capable of being reduced 
to possession As will be hereafter explained, 
he also becomes a qualified owner of her choses 
in action ( q v ) and her chattels real The legal 
title of the wife’s real estate lemains in the 
wife, but she cannot convey it without the hus- 
band joining m the conveyance, and the rents, 
issues, and profits of her real estate belong ab- 
solutely to her husband As a consequence of 
the common-law rule that the husband is entitled 
to the services of the wife, he becomes entitled 
to her earnings acquired by lendermg service to 
others It will thus be seen that during cover- 
ture the wife cannot, at common law, acquire 
any personal property in her own right, and her 
title to real propel ty acquired before or after 
her mamage is subject to the rights of the hus- 
band, as stated The old rule as to the wife’s 
personal property becoming the husband’s ab- 
solutely after mamage suffered qualification 
when such property consisted not of money 01 
chattels, but of what are called chattels real, 
such as leases and mortgages (See Chattesc ) 
In such a ease they become so far the property 
of the husband that he can sell them during his 
life, but he cannot bequeath them by aviII, and 
on his death they remain hers, while on her 
death they become his Again, where the wife’s 
personal estate before marriage includes rights 
of action, or debts due to her, these become so 
far his that he can at any time sue for them 
and so reduce them into possession and make 
them his own absolutely, but he cannot be- 
queath them by wull, and if he does not sue for 
them in his lifetime they survive to the wife 
after his death. As regards the wife’s real es- 
tate — e , her lands and houses held in freehold 
— ^the husband acquiies a qualified legal interest 
(he IS said to be jointly seised with his wife), 
which, as has been pointed out, entitled him to 
the rents, issues, and profits, and consequently 
to lease the real estate during the coverture, 
and if the wife beai him a living child, upon her 
death he becomes entitled to a life interest in 
her real estate, known as tenancy by the cur- 
tesy (qv ) Upon mairiage the wife also ac- 
quires an inchoate right to dower in any and all 


estates of inheritance of which the husband may 
be or become seised duiing coveituie — 10, a 
life estate in one-thud of all such leal estate 
This right becomes complete only upon death of 
the husband befoie the wife, but it cannot be 
impaired by any act of the husband duiing the 
co\erture or by the uife herself except by join- 
ing with her husband in a conveyance to a third 
party (See Bowee ) All real estate conveyed 
to husband and wife together, unless othei wise 
defined by the instimnent of conveyance, is 
deemed to he an estate known as an estate Jyy 
the entiietif Its peciiliaiity is that while the 
husband is entitled to the lents, issues, and 
profits duiing coveituie, neither can convey the 
title, nor liis or her mteiest theiein, without the 
other, and upon the death of eithei the survivor 
becomes entitled to the propel ty absolutely On 
the death of the husband, the wife smviving, she 
becomes entitled only to her parapheinalia, so 
called, which consists of her peisonal apparel 
and jewels, but even these may be taken by her 
husband’s creditors if there be a deficiency of 
assets When the wife dies before the husband, 
he becomes entitled to all her peisonal estate, 
of whatevei description, even though she leave 
children of the mairiage, and it must be recol- 
lected that she can at the common law, generally 
speaking, make no will which has any effect if 
the husband chooses to lepudiate it The wife’s 
leal estate passes to her hens subject only to 
the husband’s right, as tenant in cuitesy, to 
hold it for his life The English courts of 
chancery, by application of the doetzme of uses 
and trusts { q v ) » mitigated to some extent the 
harshness of the common-law rules relating to 
the pioperty rights of mained women By an 
antenuptial agieement between the paities to 
the marriage, called a marriage settlement, or 
by other means, not only all the piopeity she 
may have had before marriage, but property to 
which she may afterwaid become entitled, may 
be given to trustees to hold foi her separate use 
The settlement may give her a piactieally un- 
limited right of control over the pioperty thus 
settled upon her which equity would enfoice 
and she may thus leceive regulaily the income 
of idle trust and use of it for her own purposes 
She may bind this sepaiate estate by contract 
and even dispose of it by will Courts of equity 
will also m a propez case enforce agieements 
made between husband and wife, and m ceitain 
cases will enforce a conveyance made by the 
husband to the wife when made foi the pur- 
pose of providing foi the wife The various 
rights thus created and enforced by the courts 
of equity are known as married women’s sepa- 
rate estates 

Statutory Changes The pieeeding state- 
ment IS an outline of the rights and obligations 
of the husband and wife as developed in the 
courts of common law and equity Half a cen- 
tury ago public attention w^as first directed 
towards the essential injustice of the prevailing 
law to the married woman The agitation which 
followed took fast hold upon Hie public con- 
science and ultimately found expression, both 
in England and the United States, m a senes 
of statutes known as married women’s enabling 
acts Hew York was the first State to adopt 
this reform, by an Act passed 111 1848, and its 
example was followed by othei States in rapid 
succession The various statutes 1 elating to the 
subject have been repeatedly revised, and their 
scope widened by amendment, until at the pres- 
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ent time m most juiisdictions, though the stat- 
utes differ in niinoi pai ticiilars, mained women 
are on a substantial equality with then hus- 
bands with reference to both personal lights and 
rights of piopeity, and each is piactieally in- 
dependent of the other with reference to all 
matters outside the maiiiage relation itself In 
all jurisdictions the husband is still under the 
common-law obligation to support his wife and 
to provide hei with neeessaiies, and the wifoj 
by acting as his agent, may still bind the hus- 
band by contiact As the husband no longer 
acquires any interest in the wife^s personal 
property or choses in action, he is not subject 
to the coriesponding obligation to answei foi 
her torts and contracts, they being an obligation 
of the wife alone, for which she may be sepa- 
rately sued Either may sue or be sued inde- 
pendently of the othei While the husband 
may no loiigei take the wife’s earnings, he is in 
a general sense still entitled to hei sei vices, so 
long as she continues to give them to him, and 
he may sue in his own right to recover for torts 
causing loss of her sei vices, and either may sue 
for alienation of the affections of the othei The 
law of domicile of the husband and wife remains 
unchanged, the husband’s domicile being deemed 
that of Ills wife The wife still has dower in 
the husband’s real estate^ except m some States 
in which she has been gnen the right of in- 
heiitance m lieu theieof, and m some of the 
Southern and Western States she has by statute 
a homestead in the husband’s lands In most 
States the husband may acquire curtesy in the 
wife’s real estate, hut m some, like New Yoik, 
the wife may defeat his right by conveyance 01 
will In some States, as New Jeisey, the wife 
cannot comey her leal estate as freely as the 
husband may, but must be examined apart fiom 
her husband by a notary, commissioner, or 
judge before making the conveyance, who must 
ascertain whether the conveyance is freely made 
without coercion by the husband Estates by 
the entiiety aie now generally obsolete, the 
husband and wife taking as tenants m common 
where a conveyance is made to them togethei, 
but tenancy by entirety is still favoied in sev- 
eral of the States In neaily all jurisdictions 
statutes of distribution (qv) have been en- 
acted, by which eithei party to the marriage be- 
comes entitled to a pait of the personal prop- 
erty of the other m case of liis or her death 
without having disposed of it by will In other 
particulars these statutes follow closely the an- 
alogy of the law of inheritance Provision has 
also been made by statute in most jurisdictions 
for directly compelling the husband to support 
the wife by means of a quasi-criminal proceed- 
ing brought at hei instance The same result 
may be obtained by the various statutory forms 
of judicial sepal ation (see Divorce), by which 
the husband may be compelled to pay the wife 
certain sums of money as alimony (qv ) 

The ciiminal law relating to husband and 
wife as well as the rules relating to their com- 
petency to testify for 01 against one another in 
criminal proceedings, lemam substantially un- 
changed The husband and wife aie now gen- 
erally competent witnesses in all civil actions 
with the exception of an action foi divorce 
brought by one against the other, in which case 
neither is allowed m most jurisdictions to tes- 
tify against the other or to acts of adultery 
committed by the other, and m no case is either 
allowed to testify as to any confidential commu- 


nication made to or received from the other dur- 
ing coverture See Marriage, Cover ruEE, Di- 
\oRCE, Domestic RelatiojSts 

Scots Law The law of husband and wife in 
Scotland as regaids their personal rights and 
disabilities, and the property duiing the mar- 
riage, does not substantially differ from the law 
of England, but the follo^\lng points may be no- 
ticed As regards their persons and personal 
rights and ciimes the law is the same It is 
often said that in Scotland the movable piop- 
eitv of both husband and wife becomes a kind of 
jomt-stock property, called goods in communion^ 
but this phrase has no meaning except with ref- 
erence to the division of the pioperty aftei the 
death of one of the parties or upon the dissolu- 
tion of the mairiage The husband is, as in Eng- 
land, entire master, except that he cannot be- 
queath the entire property away fiom the wife 
The wife’s movable propel ty becomes the hus- 
band’s, and her heritable piopeity remains sub- 
ject to the husband’s life lent When she dis- 
poses of her heritable property, she must ratify 
the deed by going befoie a magistrate and ac- 
knowledging that she acts of her own free will 
When the husband deserts her, she may, as in 
England, obtain a judge’s order to protect her 
earnings and moneys, and she has a prefer- 
able right to a reasonable provision out of 
any property to which she may succeed (Con- 
jugal Rights Amendment Acts, 1861 and 1874) 
By the Mamed Women’s Property (Scotland) 
Act, 1877, the produce of a ivxfe’s industry or 
skill IS excluded from the rights of her husband, 
and his liability for her antenuptial debts is 
restricted to the amount she brought into the 
mairiage A wife has in Scotland the power to 
bind her husband for necessaries, but the bus 
band can, by a process of inhibition, give notice 
to tiadesmen not to supply hei at Ins expense, 
and this notice will be binding on all the King’s 
subjects 

Community Property Occupying an inter- 
mediate ground between the common law and 
the cml law relating to the husband and wife 
IS the law of community pioperty The notion 
of a community of interests by husband and wife 
in all property acquired during the coveiture 
seems to have been derived from the cml law 
and the mediaeval customary law and is now in- 
coiporated into the Code Napoleon and most of 
the other European codes as fixing the rights of 
husband and wife m the absence of contract 
The most important peculiarity of community 
property is the partnership of husband and wife 
in all property acquired by them during the 
coverture, and under some systems m property 
aequiied before the mariiage The husband is 
the curator of the wife, who has no power to 
contiact independently of his authority, but she 
retains her joint interest in the community prop- 
erty and, after hei husband’s death, is entitled 
to one-half the community property, the other 
half passing to the heirs The husband has 
the same right in case of the wife’s death See 
Community of Property 

For the particulai doctrine of community 
property belonging to the Spanish law and 
adopted in New Mexico and to some extent in 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Idaho, Texas, and 
Washington, see Ganancial System Consult 
The Commentaries of Kent and Blackstone, 
Hammick, Marriage Laws of England (2d ed , 
London, 1887), Macqueen, Rights and Lmlili- 
ties of Eus’band and y^ife (4lJi ed , ib , 1005) , 
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Schoulei, Domestic Relations ^ the statutes of 
the vanoxis States m the United States, and 
the authoiities refeiied to undei Domestic 
Relations 

HTJSBAOTBY, Patkons of See Gbange 
HUSBAITBS, liQz'bandz, Herman (<^-1795} 
An American Revolutionaiy agitator He nas 
hoi 11 in Pennsylvania, but settled m North 
Carolina and vas a memhei of the Legi&latuie 
of that Colony In 1708 he became one of the 
leadeis of the Regulatois (qv), an oigamza- 
tion formed to rediess giieianees After several 
times coming into conflict y ith Governor Tryon, 
at last, in 1771, his foice of 2000 Regulatois 
was defeated, and Husbands fled fiom the Colony, 
settling neai Pittsburgh He was a member of 
the PennsyK ama Legislatuie in 1778 and at the 
time of the Whisky Insmieetion (qv ) of 1794 
was a member of the Committee of Safety with 
Albeit Gallatin and otlieis 
EITSOHIBIE; hush^jo, Geokg Phillip Eduard 
( 1801-86). A Piussian juiist, born at Munden 
and educated at the universities of Gottingen 
and Beilm At Gottingen he was made instruc- 
tor m Roman law (1821) Afteiwaid he was 
professoi of law at Rostock (1824) and at Bres- 
lau (1827) He took a piomment part in ec- 
clesiastical politics and was so strong a partisan 
of the I/Utheian communion that his opponents 
brought an unt»uccessful cimxmal suit against 
him for inciting an insuirection (1835) In 
1S38 he was at the head of the comt of arbi- 
tration at Bieslau Later he held high ecclesi- 
astical offices in the gift of the state and was 
made Privy Couneiloi As a jurist, he combined 
the histoiical and philological methods His 
more important voiks aie ^titdien des ro^ 
miseken Rechts (1830), Die Ve^fossung des 
Komgs Seivitis Tidlitts (1838) , Uchet den Gen'- 
sus und die Sfeue^vetfa&sung dcr fyuhein ^o- 
mischeti Katset^eit (1847) , Gams, Beitiage suit 
Kiifil und mm Vetstandnis sevner Institutionen 
( 1 855 ) , Jut ispi udentiw Ante)Usiim(in<B quee 
Bupeysunt (5th ed, 1880), and the valuable 
works on the Italian dialects Die oskischen und 
sahelhsehen Bpi achdenhmaler (1856), Die Igu- 
tisehen Tafeln nebst den kletnern iimhrischen 
Insekiiften (1859) ; Zu den altitaUemseken Dior 
lekten (1872) , Die neue oskische Bleitafel 
(1880) 

HHSBMANK, h5o^ze-man, Theodor (1833- 
1901) A Geiman pharmacologist, bom in Det- 
mold and educated at Gottingen, Wurzburg, Ber- 
lin, and Plague He practiced medicine foi five 
years and in 1860 went to Gottingen, where he 
became docent (1865) and professor (1873) of 
pharmacology and toxicology From 1881 to 
1883 he was a member of the German Phaima- 
copoeic Commission. He wrote Emdluch dei 
Tosoihologie (1862-67) and Die Pflan^enstoffe in 
ohemisohetf physiologisoher, pharmakologisclier 
und toccikologische} Hinsicht (1871), both with 
his cousin August (1833-77), who was piofes- 
sor at Chui, contributed to Maschka^s Hand- 
hucli der genchthchen Medisnn (1882) and to 
the Penzold Stintzing Eandbuch dot speoieUen 
Therapie (1896), and wrote a Eandluch der 
gesamten Ar&neimittellehre (3d ed, 1872) and 
a study on the pharmacopoeias of the sixteenth 
century, Die kolniscfien Pharmakopoen und ihre 
Verfassei (1899) 

HUSH, hush. See Husi 
HXTSH MONEY In English law, money or 
ether property given or offered to another for 
bhe purpose of inducing the latter to refrain 


fiom pioseeuting a ciiminal offense 01 fioin 
giving evidence against a person accused or 
Clime The giving or offeiing of hush money 1^ 
not a penal offense at common law, unless it 
amounts to subornation of peijuiy, but the tians- 
aetion is illegal as being contrary to public 
policy and nioiality, and no contract based on 
an agieemeiit or piomise to suppiess a ciimiual 
piosecution or to conceal crime is enfoiceable 
at law or equity Howeier, a peison agieeing 
for a con^ideiation not to prosecute a felony is 
guilty of the crime of compounding a felony and 
may be punished by penal servitude See Com- 
pounding OF Felony 

HirSI, huo's^. Rum pi on hSosh, or HUSH. 
The capital of the Rumanian District of Falciu, 
Moldavia, situated a shoit distance west of the 
Pruth and 3S miles south-southeast of Jassy 
(Maji Balkan Peninsula, G 1) It has a fif- 
teenth-century cathedial and a theological aeuu- 
naiv Pop, 1889, 12,660, 1899, 15,484 

HUSCKISSON, William (1770-1830) An 
English statesman and financiei He was bom 
at Birch Moieton, Worcestershire, Maich 11, 
1770, and in 1783 was sent to Pans to study 
medicine He took part in the stoiining of the 
Bastille and as a member of the Club of 1789 
delivered before his associates a speech on the 
currency After his letuin to England in 1792 
he leceived a subordinate appointment under 
the Tory government and foimed an intimate 
acquaintance with Pitt and Canning As Under- 
secietaiy of State for War (1795-1801), he did 
most of the work of that office In 1796 he en- 
tered Pailiament foi Moipeth and, with the ex- 
ception of two years, lemained a membei foi 
various constituencies to his death He held sev- 
eral offices under Pitt, with whom he letired in 
1801 In 1804 he Avas appointed Secietaiy of 
the Treasury in the new Pitt cabinet, and on 
Pittas death in 1806 he lost his office, but was 
restoied to it by Mr Peiceval in 1807 In 1814 
he was made Chief Commissionei of the Woods 
and Forests, in 1823 Pioaident of the Boaid of 
Trade, and in 1827 Secret aiy of State for iho 
Colonies Through his exeitions the old re- 
strictions on the trade of the Colonies with fox- 
eign countries weie lemoved He also obtained 
the lemoval or reduction of many import duties, 
considerable lelaxation of the navigation laws, 
and IS in fact mentioned as the gieat pioneer 
of free trade His death (Sept 15, 1830) was 
caused by injuries received that day at the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchcstei Rail- 
way. Consult Speeches^ ivith biogiaplucal me- 
moir (3 vols, London, 1S31) — ^from the eom- 
pieliensive mews which they exhibit, as veil as 
fiom their full and accurate details, these 
speeches are valuable to students of political 
economy, Hansaad, Parhamentmy Delates (ib, 
1821-28), J Wnght, Life (ib, 1831), F 0 
Greville, Memoirs A Journal of the Reigns 
of George IT and William IT (1st senes. New 
York, 1875) 

HUBS, Henet Holden (1862- ) An 

American composer, born m Newaik, N J He 
studied first with his fathei, George J Husa, 
and in 1882 entered the Munich Con&eivatory, 
Geimaiiy, taking up the study of counterpoint, 
composition, and instrumentation, and the oigan 
undei Rheinberger During his stay m Ger- 
many he studied the pianoforte under Giehrl 
and conducting undei Abel In 1886 he became 
a resident of New York and subsequently be- 
came well knoAvn throughout the country as a 
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composer, pianist, and teacher His composi- 
tions include a scena foi sopiano and oichestia 
{Cleopatia s Death), a concerto foi piano a 
concpito foi Violin, songs, pait songs, and cham- 
bei music 

HirsS, oi HUS, John (c 1370-1415) A Bo- 
hemian leligioiia lefoimei He was boin at Husi- 
netz (oi Husinee), Bohemia, noithwest cf Biid- 
weis His baptismal name was Jan, from his 
biithplaee he was called Johannes de Hus^yiieez, 
01 , in English, John Hiiss The day and year of 
his biith aie unknown His paients were Czech 
peasants He studied at the Umveisity of 
Plague, wlieie he soon made a reputation for 
scholarship, became M A (1396), uiuveisity lec- 
tin ei (1308), dean of the philosophical faculty 
(1401), and was rector in 1402 and 1403. In 
philosophy he was a realist He became a piiest 
in 1401 Owine to the mariiage in 13S2 of 
Anna, sistei of King Wenceslas, to King Richard 
II ot England, there nas much mterconise be- 
tA\een Bohemia and England So the wii tings 
of the gieat English theologian, Wiclif (died 
1384), came into Bohemia Huss read them 
eageily and availed himself of permission to 
loetme upon them in the unnersity He vent 
fnithei and tianslated them into Bohemian, and 
the woild has given Huss ciedit for viitings 
which were meiely tianslations from Wiclif He 
also defended \Yiclif’s opinions, not only in the 
leetuie room, but fiom the pulpit As lie was 
a leiy popular preacher in the Bethlehem Chapel 
in Plague, and confessor to the Queen and a 
scholar of high lepute, this stand atti acted wide 
attention 

Wiclif had, howevei, not escaped the charge 
of heresy, and so in 1403 Huss was forbidden 
by the umyeisity authoiities to discuss 45 sen- 
tences or theses which he had derived mostly 
fiom Wiclif, and in 1409, when the Pope, Alex- 
ander V, had issued his bull against the teach- 
ings of Wiclif and the Aichbishop of Pi ague had 
burned Wiclif ’s writings, Huss felt the effect of 
the opposition he had stiired up on the pait of 
the hieiarchy, the piiests, and the monks by 
denouncing, in imitation of Wiclif, the coriup- 
tion of the Chuich In 1410 he and his followeis 
were excommunicated, and in the following year 
the decree was confiimed by the Pope Unde- 
teiied, he kept on pleaching as before In 1411 
Pope John XXIII pioelaimed a crusade against 
King Ladislas of Naples and piomised indul- 
gences to the volunteers Huss the next year 
gave out a imiversity debate upon the question 
of indulgences, which only widened the bieaeh 
between himself and the univeisity authoiities 
and the eleigy In 1412 a papal interdict was 
issued against him In leply he wrote his book 
On the Chuich, again di awing heavily fiom 
Wiolif, and appealed from the Pope to a gen- 
eial council and to Cliiist, and then, feeling no 
longer safe m Prague, he withdrew to the 
castles of certain friendly noblemen In 1414, 
obedient to a summons, but under the piotee- 
tion of King Wenceslas, who had continually 
befiiended him, and with a safe-conduct to go 
to Constance, given by the Empeior Sigismund, 
he went to the general council which had been 
convened in Constance 

His ]ouiney thithei was a triumph, and he 
enteied the city (November 3) m gieat state 
At fiist he was a free man, but on Nov^ber 28 
he was apprehended and charged with having 
made an attempt to leave the city, and cast into 
piison, in spite of the indignant piotests of the 


Bohemian and Polish nobles He may haie fan- 
cied that he vould have opportunity to defend 
his vievs in open debate, but he quickly learned 
that the council intended to tiy him as a heietie 
He was, hoveiei, long kept m suspense, for it 
was not till June 5, 1415, that he was fiist for- 
mally accused On June 8, 39 chaiges weie ex- 
hibited against him, some of which he acknowl- 
edged as fairly based upon his teachings, while 
otheis he declaied to be misrepresentations 
Being lequired to lecant his alleged eirois he 
refused to do so until they shoiiM be proved to 
be ell 01 s and claimed that he had not departed 
fiom Catholic doctime, though he expiessed ad- 
mu ation for Wiclif On June 18 the ai tides 
of his condemnation veie piepaied, on June 24 
his books vere burned, on July 1 his attempts 
to come to an undei standing with his pioseeutois 
failed, and on Saturday, July 6, he vas con- 
demned to be burned at the "stake for heresy 
The same day the sentence vas executed, and 
the maityi’s ashes weie thrown into the Rhine 
Jhe Empeior, though piesent, did not interfeie, 
since heietics had no claim to piotection The 
death of Huss caused soriow and indignation 
thioughout Bohemia and led to the so-called 
Hussite War Hee Hus sites 

A eiitical edition of Huss’s wiitmgs, distin- 
guishing betveen his own woiks and hxs tians- 
lations fiom Wiclif, IS lacking The liest we 
have IS F Palackv's Documenta Magistii Joan- 
ins Bus (Plague, 1869) The voiks of Huss in 
Bohemian were published by K J Eiben 
(Prague, lSCr5~68) E de Bonnechose pub- 
lished a French tianslation of his letleis (Pans, 
1846), from which an English translation was 
made (London, 1846) , F B Mikowec prepared 
one m Geinian (Leipzig, 1869) Nowotny began 
a Geiman tianslation of his seimons (Goilitz, 
1855) For Ins biogiaphy, consult E H Gil- 
lett (Boston, 1863-64) , A H Wraiislaw (Lon- 
don, 1882) , F H I! Lutzow, Life and Twines 
of Masfej John Bus (New Yoik, 1909) , foi his 
relations to Wiclif, Loseith, Wichf and Buss 
(trans, ib, 1884), H C Lea, Bistoit/ of the 
Inqmsition, vol viii (ib, 1888) See lefeiences 
of Constance, Council of 

HUSSABS, hiiz-zaiz' Light cavalry Orig- 
inally a distinct type of Hungaiian mounted 
tioops, receiving their name, it is said, from the 
ciicumstance of their origin, Matthias Corvinus 
hanng m 1458 laised a body of cavalry to 
opeiate against the Turks by taking one man 
out of every 20 inhabitants, hence the use of 
the woid '‘husz-rir,^^ in Hungaiian, the titentieth 
The demand foi cavalry possessing greatei mo- 
bilify than the diagoons, as yet the only type, 
led to tlie foimation of light-ca\ahy regiments 
on the hussai model Neaily two-thirds of the 
entire cavalry strength of Great Britain con- 
sists of hussar and lancei regiments, the geneial 
pioportion thioughout Europe being almost as 
gieat The oiiginal Hungarian hussai s had sev- 
eial peculiarities of dress and equipment, the 
most conspicuous of the former being a loose 
jacket suspended in pait from the shouldeis — 
a feature still pieserved in several countiies 
See Cavalky 

HUSSEIN AVNI PASIBLA, hus-san' av'ne 
pa-slu^ (1819-76) A Turkish general and 
statesman, born at Dost-Koj, near Isparta, in 
western Asia Minor, and educated aftei his six- 
teenth year in Constantinople In 1863 he en- 
teied the general staff under Omai Pasha, with 
the rank of lieutenant colonel, and with him di- 
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loeted the foitidcation of the Balkan passes 
He commanded a division in the var with Monte- 
negio (1859-60), became geneial m chief of the 
guaid (1864), and m 1867-69 put dovn the 
rising m Crete As a reward for this service, 
he was made Minister ol War, fiom which post 
he was retired in 1871, after the death of All 
Pasha, his piotector. In 1872, on the accession 
of Midliat Pasha to the grand-viziei ship, he re- 
turned to Constantinople from his exile at 
Ispaita, became Grand Yi^ier in 1874, and Gov- 
ern oi of Smyrna m 1875. In the same year, 
after a journey thiough Fiance and England, he 
was again Minister of War for six weeks, and 
in May, 1876, was a leader in the plot which 
deposed Abdul Aziz and put Amurath V on the 
throne Less than a month later he was assas- 
sinated by an ofSeei, Hassan Bey, at a minis- 
terial meeting 

HUSSEIN KEMCAL (k^-mal') PASHA, 
pRi^^CE (c 1850- ) The fiist Sultan of 

Egypt after the deelaiation (December, 1914) 
of a British protectorate over that country A 
son of Ismail Pasha (qv ), Viceroy fiom 1863 
to 1879, and eldest living prince of the family 
of Meheniet All (qv ), he succeeded his nephew, 
Abbas Hilmi, who was deposed by the British 
because he had sided with Turkey in the Euio- 
pean War (See m Europe ) Hussein 

Kemal was unusually well educated, in Egypt 
and in Pans, where he was intimate m Napo- 
leon Ill’s familj He left the capital upon the 
ovei thiow of the monarchy (1870) and after- 
ward held a number of posts m Egypt — ^In- 
speetoi of Upper and Lower Egypt, Minister of 
Public Instruction, of Public Works, of the In- 
tel lor, of War, and of Finance. Thus especially 
fitted by vai led service, he was installed as Khe- 
dive, with the title of Sultan, Dec 19, 1914. 

HUSSEIN NAZIM PASHA, hua-sdn' na'- 
zem pa-sha' (1848-1913). A Turkish soldier and 
public official, born at (IJonstantmople He com- 
pleted his military education at Saint-Cyr, 
Pans, and during the Russo-Turkish Wai rose 
to chief of staff While in prison for a five- 
yeai term because of his political activities, he 
continued his studies of militaiy science, and 
when he finally escaped he hastened to join the 
Young Turks in the revolution of 1908 He was 
appointed to the command of the Second Aimy 
Coips at Adiianople, where he gieatly strength- 
ened the fortifications. In 1909 he became Min- 
ister of War under Kiamil Pasha, but, having 
antagonized the Young Turks, soon gave up the 
office. Later, as Goveinoi -General (vali) at 
Bagdad, he accomplished important reforms and 
improved public property In 1911 he was ap- 
pointed president of the aimy council and in 
1912 Minister of War in the cabinet of Mukhtar 
Pasha After the defeat of Lule Burgas he com- 
manded the Turkish forces in peison, conducting 
the defense along the Tchatalja lines with great 
energy (See Balkan Wak ) He was assassi- 
nated by the Young Turk conspirators in the 
coupd’^tat of 1913 

HUS'SITES. The followers of John Huss 
(qv ) Honoring him as a martyr, about 450 
Bohemian nobles formed a league, piotesting 
against the action of the Council of Constance 
vdiich had condemned Huss to he burned and 
bidding defiance to deciees of bishops and the 
Pope The symbol of their eonfedeiaey was the 
eup, the use of which m the Lord’s Supper they 
extended to the laity, as had already been done 
With the approbation of Huss King Wenceslas 
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of Bohemia \ias constiaincd to giant them the 
u^e of many ohuiehes Aftei his death (August, 
1419) the majoiity lefused to lecognize as King 
his bzoibei, the Emperor Sigismund (qv ), who 
had broken his safe-conduct gnen to Huss The 
so-called Husfeite wais followed Foi eight yeais 
(1420-27) the Hussites, led by their generals 
Ziska (qv ) and Procopius (qv ), weie victoii- 
ous against the foices sent against them by the 
Empeior and the Pope, and in 1429 and 1430 
they Gained tenor into the countiies of Ger- 
many boideiing on Bohemia Convents and 
churches weie 1 educed to ashes, and piiests and 
monks weie slani Fiom the beginning the Hus- 
sites had included two parties — ^the moie con- 
servative, called Calixtines (qv ), or Utia- 
quists, from their use of the cup in the Lord’s 
Supper, who were moie in sympathy with the 
Church and hoped for an ultimate reconciliation, 
and the radical, called Taborites (qv), who 
went much further in rejecting doctrines and 
practices of the Chmch A third faction, intei- 
mediate between the two, called Oiphans, also 
developed In 1431 the Council of Basel (qv ) 
undertook to conciliate the Hussites and suc- 
ceeded in coming to an agreement with the Calix- 
tmes by the “Compactata of Prague,” signed in 
1436, after which the latter acknowledged Sigis- 
mund as King and made peace with the Chuich 
The Taborites and Orphans weie completely de- 
feated m a battle near Bohmischbrod, May 30, 
1434, and soon disappeared as a political power, 
but continued to exist as the Bohemian Bi ethren 
(qv ) Consult Ernest Denis, Muss et la guenre 
des Hussites (Pans, 1878), and Lutzow, Bohe- 
mia (London, 1896) 

HUST'INGS (AS Msting^ from Icel 
ing, council place, fiom lius, AS, OHG hUSj Gei. 
EauSi house + ptng^ thing, assembly, OHG ding^ 
Ger Ding, thing, connected with Goth peihs, 
Lat iempus, time) An English term applied 
to the place or platform where, befoie 1872, 
members of Paihament were nommated for elec- 
tion, or from which a candidate addressed his 
constituents The term is still applied to any 
electioneering platform A couzt of hustings for- 
merly existed in many English cities foi the trial 
of suits brought for the recovery of land situ- 
ated within the city limits. Such a court still 
survives m London, but its authority, which at 
one time extended to all actions between citizens, 
has now practically disappeared The hustings 
court existed m the towns of Virginia founded 
duiing the eighteenth century Thus, the charter 
of Norfolk Borough, incorporated in 1736, estab- 
lished a hustings court to be held once a month, 
with jurisdiction ovei actions of ejectment, tres- 
pass, and writs of dower, as well as all other 
actions, personal and mixed, involving not more 
than £20 A hustings court is still one of the 
municipal tribunals of Richmond It is held by 
a judge elected m the same manner as the cir- 
cuit judges and has original and exclusive juris- 
diction of most ciiminal offenses committed 
within the city limits 

HUTCH>'ESON, Francis (1694-1746) A 
moralist of the eighteenth century, born Aug. 
8, 1694, in County Down, Ii eland His father 
was a Presbyteiian ministei He studied for 
the Church at the Univeisity of Glasgow, but 
aftei a shoit teim of preaching he was induced, 
in 1719, to open a private academy in the 
city of Dublin, which proved highly successful 
In 1725 he published his Inqumy into the Ong- 
mal of our Ideas of Beauty and Yiitue, etc. 
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.vhich wa& the means of mtioducing him to the 
lotice of many mtluential peisoiiages, such as 
iiehbishops King and Eoiiltei, and Lord Gian- 
aile, then Loid Lieutenant of Ireland This 
voik Mas followed, m 172S, by hia Essay on the 
'^atuie and Conduct of the Passions and Affec- 
hon&, and in the yeai aftei he was appointed 
nofessoi of moral philosophy in the University 
)f Glasgow Here he died, m 1740 Bis laigest 
ind most impoitant woik, A Eystem of Motal 
Philosophy ^ was published at Glasgoiv in 1755 
)y his son, Francis Hutcheson From the period 
)f Hutcheson's lectmes, according to Dugald 
Stewait, may be dated the metaphysical phi- 
osophy of Scotland But it is as a moial phi- 
osophei, lather than as a metaphysician, that 
lutcheson is notewoithy His system is, to a 
aige extent, that of Shaftesbuiy, but it is more 
'omplete, coherent, and cleaily illustiated 
Tutcheson emphasized the impoitanee of ‘^calm 
)enevolence" and was a stiong opponent of the 
loetiine that it has a selfish oiigin Equally 
mportant with benevolence in his system is the 
uoral sense, “which does not impel towaids good 
Lctions, but merely judges the moral quality of 
LCtions and gives its appioval to benevolence” 
.he lattei is the mainspiing of good conduct All 
Lction piompted by benevolence is formally good, 
)ut to be materially good it must be an action 
\rluch “piocuies the gieatest happiness for the 
greatest numbers” In this respect he was a 
orerunner of the English utilitarians Consult 
Thomas Fowler, Shaftesliny and Hutcheson 
London, 1882) , James Maitineau, Types of 
IHhical Theory (Oxford, 1886), W E. Scott, 
'^tancis Hutcheson (New Yoik, 1901), Ernest 
Hbee, History of English Utilitarianism (ib, 
902) 

HUTCHENS, Harrt Burns (1847- ) 

^n Ameiican university piesident, born at Lis- 
>on, N H In 1871 he graduated fiom the 
Tmversity of Michigan, where he was instruc- 
or and assistant professoi of history and iheto- 
le (1872-76), Jay piofes&or of law (1884-87), 
iiofessor of law and dean of the department of 
aw (1895-1910), acting president (1897-98 and 
909-10), and president after 1910 He seived 
LS professor of law at Cornell University in 
S87-94 In 1882-83 he revised and annotated 
he Michigan Supreme Coiiit Reports (5 vols ), 
dited the Ameiiean edition of Williams on Beal 
'Property, and is author of a biography of 
Thomas M Cooley in the Great American Law- 
(ei s Se? les 

HUTCHllsrS, Thomas (1730-89) An Amer- 
can geogiaphei He was boin in Monmouth 
lo , N J, enteied the Biitish army at an eaily 
Lge, and participated in the French and Indian 
Vai. Being in London in 1779, he was im- 
)nsoned on suspicion of favoring American inde- 
)endence , but he escaped by way of France, went 
o Charleston, S C , entered the Continental 
trmy, and was appointed geogiapher general by 
general Gieene He was the author of several 
jpogiaphical works, including the impoitant 
topographical Description of Viiginia, Pennsyl- 
mnia, Maryland^ and North Carolina (1778, 
epnnt, with biographical and bibliographical 
oattei by F G Hicks, Cleveland, 1904) and 
Ihstory, Nairative and Topog? aphioal Descrip- 
ton of Louisiana and West Florida (1784) He 
ived for several years in Louisiana, and this 
atter volume is valuable for the repoits of the 
ast years of Spanish regime in the vicinity 

HITTCH'rNSOM' A city and the county seat 


of Reno Co, Kan-^ , 219 miles 1)\ lail Mest of 
Kansas City, Mo, on the Aikein:)as Eivex, and 
on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe, the 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, and the Mis- 
souri Pacific lailioads (Map Kansas, H 6) It 
IS in tbe feitile Aikansas valley, has an ex- 
tensive tiade in giain, and is a "jobbing centre 
for a wide territory, having seieial wholesale 
houses There aie important manufactures of 
salt, soda ash, and stiaw boaid, and laige fioui- 
ing mills Hutchinson is a populai city for 
conventions, is the home of the Kansas State 
Fair, and among the featuies of the city are 
Convention Hall, Glendale and Noithside parkb, 
the State Industrial Refoimatoiy, the grounds 
of which cover 640 acies, and the courthouse 
and public-library buildings Founded m 1871, 
Hutchinson "was ineoiporated two veais latei, 
and in 1909 adopted the commission foim of 
goveinment Pop, 1900, 9379, 1910, 16,364, 
1914 (U S est), 19,339 
HUTCHINSON, Anne (c 1590-1643) A re- 
ligious enthusiast, of American celebiity, born 
in Lincolnshire, England, 1590 01 1591 She was 
a daughter of Rev Fiancis Maibmy, mariied 
William Hutchinson, 1612, and emigrated to Bos- 
ton, Mass, in 1634 Living in a community 
prone to religious excitement, she claimed to be 
a medium of diiune levelation and held meet- 
ings for Avomen and latei for both sexes, in 
which she set foith the doctrine that those who 
were in the covenant of giace weie not under 
the covenant of works This was considered as 
Antinomian by the state clergy and likely to 
have sad practical consequences Gieat contio- 
veisies aiose, and a synod was called, in which 
her teachings wei e condemned, and she was ban- 
ished from the Colony She and liei friends now 
obtained from the chief of the Nanaganset In- 
dians liberty to reside m Rhode Island, where 
they pui chased the island of Aquidneck and set 
up a community on the highly commendable 
principle that no one was to be ‘ accounted a de- 
linquent for doctiine” (1638), calling the name 
of the town Portsmouth After the death of her 
husband (who shared her opinions), m 1642, she 
removed to the west of Stamford, Conn , which 
was then Dutch teiritory, and there in Septem- 
ber, 1643, she and her whole family of 15 per- 
sons weie taken piisoneis by the Indians, and 
all but one daughter mmdered. She seems to 
have been a woman of extraordinary ability and 
independence of thought, against whom the most 
serious cliaige was that her teachings might 
produce harm in others Consult Jaied Sparks, 
“Anne Hutchinson,” m Libiary of Ameiican 
Biography, vol xvi (2d senes, Boston, 1845), 
and C F Adams, Thiee Episodes in Massachu- 
setts History (2 vols, Boston, 1893) 

HUTCHINSON, John Hely- and Sir Wal- 
ter F Hely- See Hely-Hutchinson 
HUTCHINSON, John (1615-04) An Eng- 
lish regicide, born in Nottingham and educated 
at Cambridge Aftei a short study ol the law at 
Lincoln's Inn, he identified himself with the 
Parliamentary side in the struggle against the 
King, became a member of the committee for 
Nottinghamshire, and tlironghont 1644 and 1645 
acted as Governoi of both Nottingham and Not- 
tingham Castle, successfully holding them against 
repeated Royalist attacks, attempted bribery, 
and internal dissensions In 1646 he succeeded 
his father, Sir Thomas Hutchinson, as a mem- 
ber of the Long Parliament, and two years after- 
ward he sat as one of the King’s jndges and 
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signed the loyal death an ant He sened 
imdei Cioimveil in the Council of State until 
lOooj l^llell he retiied f 10111 politics and letused 
further othee uiidei the Piotectoi He seems to 
have woiked fox a lestoration of the Long Par- 
liament, and dunng its slioit session, fiom May 
to October, 1659, he letuined to Ins seat He 
was a member fiom Nottingham to the Conven- 
tion Pailiament in 1G60, but was immediately 
expelled as a legicide, though his life was 
spaied tbiougli the intercession of relatives In 
1663 he ^\as aiiested as an accessory to the 
Yorkshire Hot and, despite meagieness of evi- 
dence against him, was imprisoned in the Tower 
In May, 1664, he nas removed to Sandown 
Castle in Ivont, wheie he died fiom fevei in the 
following Septembei Hutchinson lepresented 
the nobler type of Pniitanism His wife Lucy 
(]f)2h'C 1080} was \eiy influential in sa\ mg his 
life when the Kestoiation took place, and aftei 
Ins death v\rote his life Consult Lucy Hutch- 
inson, Mcmoiis of the Life of Colonel Hiitchin- 
.son, to ichtch a)e Added the Letieis and Othei 
Pape)% lerised by 0 H Piith (2 vols , London, 
1S85), and C H Filth, m Dictionary of IS^attonal 
Biography, voL xxviii (ib, 1891) 

HtlTCHIHSOH, Joim (1674“1737) An 
Fnglzfeh theological wiitei He nras bom at 
Spennithoriie, neai Middleham, in Yorkshire 
Fox some time he was stewaid of the household 
of the Duke of Someiset and left his service to 
devote himself to religious studies, the Duke 
piocunng foi him a sineciue appointment from 
the government In 1724 he published the first 
ait of a w^oik called Moses^ Prinoipia, m winch 
e defended what he regarded as the Mosaic 
eosniogonj and assailed Newton’s theoiy of grav- 
itation He continued to publish a succession of 
works till his death, in London, Aug 28, 1737 
The leading piinciple of his system is that the 
Holv Scriptures contain the elements not only 
of true religion but of all lational philosophy, 
wdiich, howe’vei, was to be deiived only from the 
oiiginal unpomted Hebrew text, which he sub- 
•lected to stiange fanciful processes His woiks 
at one time exeieised a consideiahle influence, 
and his followers, called Hutehinsonians, in- 
cluded some perbons of considerable leaining and 
celebnty His woiks appealed in 12 volumes 
(London, 1748), with life by Spearman m sup- 
plement (lb , 1766) 

HUTCHINSON, John Iewih {1867- ) 

An Ameiican mathematician, born at Bangor, 
Me He was educated at Bates College, Lewus- 
ton. Me (AB, 1S89), at Clark University 
(1890-92), and at the University of Chicago 
(PhD, 1896) At Cornell Univeisity he was 
iiistiiictor in mathematics fiom 1894 to 1902, 
assistant professor m 1903-'09, and professor 
after 1910 He is coauthor with Virgil Synder 
of Differential and Integral Calculus (1902) 
and Elementary Treatise on the Calculus (1912) 

He published also review’s chiefly on hypei ellip- 
tic, theta, and automoiphic functions, on alge- 
biAic sui faces, and onbiiational transfoimatxons 

HUTCHINSON, Sib Jonathan (1828-1913) 
An English suigeon, born at Selby, Yoikshire 
He recened his tiaming at St Baitholomew’s 
Hospital (1850-54) At the Royal College of 
Surgeons he was piofessoi of suigeiy and pathol- 
ogy m 1877-82 and president in 1889-90, and 
he w^as president of the Hunteiian (1869- 
70), Pathological (1879-80), Ophthalmologieal 
(1883), Neuiological (1887), Medical (1890), 
and Royal Medical and Cliirurgical (1894-96) 
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socud't^s, and w’as a membei of loyal eomniis- 
sions on smallpox hospitals (1884) and vaccina- 
tion (1890-96) He announced in 1862 his dis- 
coveiy that a ceitain foini of eye diseabe in 
child! en was due to hei editary syphilis 
also known foi his leseaiches on lepiosy and for 
his association of that disease with the eating 
ot salt fish He edited the Aichiies of Bingeiy 
and piihlibliecl Hyphihs (1887, new ed , 1910) 
and On Lcpiosy and Fisli'Eating (1906) 
HUTCHINSON, TnoiWAS (1711-80) An 
Ameiiean Loyalist, the last loyal Governoi ot 
the Piovmce of Massachusetts Bay He was 
bom Sept 9, 1711, m Boston, wheie his father, 
the gi eat-gi andson of Anne Hutchinson 
was a w’ealthy merchant and sliipowmer He 
giaduated at Haivaid in 1727, entered his 
tcithei’s countingi 00 m, eaily show^ed lemaik- 
able aptitude foi business, and by the time he 
w^as 24 had acenmulated eonsideiable pioperty 
in trading ventuies on his own account The 
social piominenee of his family, as well as his 
own position in the business woild, made him, 
while still a young man, a peison of considerable 
impoitance in the community In 1 1 37 he was 
elected a menibei of the Boston boaid of select- 
men Latei m the same yeai ho was chosen a 
lepresentative to the Geneial Oouit of the Colony 
and at once took a stiong stand in opposition 
to the views of the majority with legaid to a 
pi Opel cuiiency His pioposal to boiiow sil\er 
in England to redeem the outstanding bills of 
Cl edit and his opposition to the revival of the 
land bank made him unpopulai with the people 
and impelled his constituents in town meeting 
to diaw up ^hnstiuctions,” disiegaid of which 
led to Ins letuement in 1740 In that yeai he 
went to England as a commissioner to lepresent 
Massachusetts in a boundary dispute with New 
Hampshiie In 1742 he was leelected to the 
Geneial Court and was thereaftei chosen an- 
nually until 1749, serving as Speakei fiom 1746 
to 1749 He continued hia advocacy of a sound 
cuiiency, and when the Butish Parliament le- 
iinbursed Massachusetts m 1749 for the expenses 
incuried in the Louisburg expedition, he pioposed 
the abolition of the bills of ciedit, and the util- 
ization of the pailiamentaiy lepayment as the 
basis for a new Colonial cuiiency The pioposal 
was finally adopted by the Assembly, and its 
good efiect on the trade of the Colony at once 
established Hutchinson’s reputation as a finan- 
cier On leaving the Geneial Court he was ap- 
pointed at once to the Goveinoi’s Council, in 
1750 be was chairman of a commission to ar- 
range a treaty with the Indians in the District 
of Slaine, and he served on boimdaiy commis- 
sions to settle disputes with Connecticut and 
Rhode Island In 1762 he was appointed judge 
of piobate and a justice of the Common Pleas 
In 1754, as a delegate fiom Massachusetts to 
the Albany Convention ( q[ v ) , he took a lead- 
ing pait in the discussions, and favored Fiank- 
lin's plan for Colonial union, although doubting 
its piacticability In 1758 he was appointed 
Lieutenant Governoi, and in 1760 Chief Justice, 
of the Province In the following year, by issu- 
ing wilts of assistance (qv ), he brought upon 
hmiself a storm of protest and eiitieism His 
distiiist of popular government as exemplified 
in tlie New England town meeting increased 
Although he opposed the principle of the Stamp 
Act (qv.), considered it impolitic, and later 
advised its repeal, he accepted its legality, and, 
as a result of his stand, his city house was 
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sacked by a mob m August, 1765, and his valu- 
able collection of books and manusei ipts de- 
stioj^ed In 1769, upon the lesignation of Gov- 
einoi Bernaid, he became acting Go\ernor, serv- 
ing in that capacity at the time of the Boston 
Massacie (qv), March 6, 1770, when popular 
clamor compelled him to order the removal of 
the troops from the city In March, 1771, he 
received his commission as Go’s ei nor His ad- 
ministration, controlled completely by the Brit- 
ish ministry, increased the friction with the 
patiiots The publication, in 1773, of some let- 
ters on Colonial affairs written by Hutchinson, 
and obtained by Fianklin in England, still fur- 
ther aroused public indignation, and led the min- 
istry to see the necessity for stronger measures 
The temporal y suspension of the civil govern- 
ment followed, and General Gage was appointed 
military governor m April, 1774 Driven from 
the country hy threats in the following May and 
hioken in health and spiiit, Hutchinson spent 
the lemaindei of his life an exile m England, 
There, still nominally Governor, he was con- 
sulted hy Lord North in regard to American 
affaiis, but his ad\iee that a moderate policy 
be adopted, and his opposition to the Boston 
Port Bill, and the suspension of the Massachu- 
setts constitution, were not heeded His Ameri- 
can estates were confiscated, and he was com- 
pelled to lefuse a baronetcy on account of lack 
of means He died at Brompton, now a part 
of London, June 3, 1780 He wrote a History of 
Massachusetts Bay (vol 1 , 1764, vol 11 , 1767; 
vol 111 , 1828), a work of gieat historical value, 
calm, and judicious in the main, hut entirely 
unphilosophical and lacking in style His Diary 
and Letters was published m 1884-86 Con- 
sult J K Hosmer, Life of Thomas Hutchinson 
(Boston, 1896), and the chapter “Thomas 
Hutchinson, the Last Boyal Governor of Massa- 
chusetts,” in John Piske, Essays^ Historical and 
Literaiy, vol 1 (New Yoik, 1902) 

HUTCHINSON, Thomas Joseph (1820-85) 
A British explorei, boin at Stonyfoid, Ireland 
He studied medicine and, after a trip to West 
Africa in 1851, was chief surgeon on the Niger 
expedition (1854-55) After two years as Eng- 
lish Consul at the Bight of Biafra and Fernando 
Po, he became Governor of the latter place 
(1857) and in 1861 was transferred to the con- 
sulate at Rosario in Argentina, where a year 
later he took part in the Salado expedition In 
1870 he was appointed Consul at Callao and 
three yeais later retired to his Irish property 
He wiote Nanative of the Niger Tshadda Binue 
E (Coloration (1865), Impressions of Western 
Africa (1858), Ten Years^ Wandering among 
the Ethiopians (1861), Buenos Ayres and Ar- 
gentine Gleamngs (1865) ; Parana and 8outh 
American Recollections (1868), Tibo Tears in 
Peru (1874); Bummer Rambles in Brittany 
(1876) 

HUTCHINSON, Woods (1862- ) An 

American physician, born at Selby, Yorkshire, 
England He graduated from Penn College, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, m 1880 and (MD) fiom the 
University of Michigan in 1884, was professor 
of anatomy at the State Umversity of Iowa 
(1891-96), professor of comparative pathology 
at the University of Buffalo (1896-1900), and 
State health officer of Oregon (1903-05), and 
lectured at the London Medical Graduates’ Col- 
lege and the University of London in 1899— 
1900 In 1905 he became professor of clinical 
medicine at the New York Polyclinic He edited 
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Vis Medicatrix (1890-91) and The Polychma 
(1899-1900), and is authoi of The Gospel Ac- 
cording to Day win (1898), Studies in Huinan 
ayid Compaiatiie Pathology (1901), Instinct 
and Health (1908), Pieientahle Diseases 
(1909), Conquest of Consumption (1910), E(c- 
eicise and Health (1911), The ChiWs Day 
(1912), Common Diseases (1913), Cimlimtion 
and Health (1914) 

HUTCH^NSO^NIANS See HuTcnamsoi^f, 
John (1674-1737) 

HUTCH^ISON, John (1832-1910) A Scot- 
tish sculptor, bom in Edinhmgh He began 
there as a wood car\"er, but attended the art 
school at the same time, and in 1860 and 1863 
studied at Rome He first exhibited in 1856 at 
the Royal Scottish Academy, of which he be- 
came member in 1867, libiaiian in 1877, and 
treasurer in 1886 Apart from ideal subjects in 
marble and bronze, such as “Hamlet,” “Don 
Quixote,” and “Dante,” he modeled statues of 
Robert Bruce, John Knox (a colossal bronze in 
Edinburgh), George Buchanan, pLegent Murray, 
“Hal-o’-the-Wynd,” “Ploia Mae Ivoi” foi the 
Scott monument in Edinburgh, and busts of 
Harold Hardrada, Norman McLeod, Queen Vic- 
toria (by command), the Prince Consoit, and 
many other distinguished peisonages In the 
National Gallery at Edinburgh are the busts of 
Rebel t Scott Lauder, RA, “Pasquecia, a Roman 
Contadina,” and “Maiietta, a Roman Girl” 

HUTH, hfith, Henby (1815-78) An Eng- 
lish merchant and bibliophile, born in London 
He was educated in the classics and also m Per- 
sian, Arabic, and Hindustani He enteied his 
father’s business in 1833, but later traveled in 
Germany, France, the United States, and Mex- 
ico, and in 1849 lejoined his father’s firm He 
collected a large library, containing veiy many 
rare books, of which a catalogue was published 
in 1880 — ^His son, Alfked Henry Huth ( 1850- 
1910), inherited his father’s library, to which 
he added largely He also wiote a biography 
of his father’s fiiend, Heniy Thomas Buckle, 
and Marriage of Near Kin (1875) The library 
w as so ld at auction after A H Huth’s death 

HUTIA, oo^-t§^a (Sp , from the native name) 
A West Indian lodent or hog rat, of the family 
Octodontidse, differing from rats in having four 
grinders on each side in each jaw, with flat 
crowns The tail is round and slightly hairy 
and is used for support in sitting erect, as by 
kangaioos, and for aid in climbing trees They 
make much use of their foiepaws as hands 
They are closely allied to the coypu (qv ), hut 
are not aquatic and make their home m the 
woods The best-known species is the hutia- 
couga {Gapromys pilorides), of Cuba, which is 
about 22 inches long to the root of the tail 
The fur is long, coarse, and yellowish brown, 
with the paws and ears blackish Another Cuban 
species is the hutia-carabali {Gapromys prelien- 
stUs), the tip of whose tail is prehensile The 
hutia-couga is a skillful climber and lives in 
dense forests Its food is chiefly fruits, leaves 
and bark, but it also eats the flesh of small 
animals, particularly that of a kind of lizard 
It is easily tamed, and the Cubans consider its 
flesh a delicacy, for which reason it is much 
hunted by the natives The smaller hutia-cara- 
hali IS said to live chiefly in the tops of trees 

Jamaica has a short-tailed hutia {Gapromys 
hrachyurus) (see Plate of Oavies, etc ), locally 
called coney, which has become rare, and In- 
graham’s hutia {Gapromys ingrahamij inhabits 
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the Bahamas Consult Poey, jlfe?HOMas (Ha- 
vana, 1860-62} 

HTTTSCHEM-BTJIJTEB, liiits'en-rner, 
WouTEB (1859— ) A Dutch composer and 

conductor, bom in Kotterdam Having com- 
pleted his musical education entii ely undei local 
teach eis, he began his caieer as conductor of a 
choral society, at the same time teaching also 
at the conservatory In 1890 he was called to 
Amsteidam as second conductor of the famous 
Conceitgebouw Oiehestra This post he soon 
resigned to accept the conduetorship of the 
Utiecht Oiehestra By eneoui aging the younger 
Dutch composers in pioducing their works he 
exercised a stiong and uide-felt influence on the 
musical life of Holland His own works for 
orchestra and chamber music are highly es- 
teemed by his compatriots He also made a 
reputation as a writer thiough his biogiaphies 
of B Strauss (1898) and Weingartner (1906) 
and thiough an authoritative history of the or* 
chestra, Orkest en OtLestspel na 1600 (1903) 

HHTTEW, hut'ten, Philip vox (c 1515-46)* 
A German adventuier and zelative of Dlrich von 
Hutten (qv ) He \\aa one of the 600 adven- 
tuieis collected from all parts of Em ope who 
went out under George Hohermuth (better 
known as George of Speyei) to conquer the 
Province of Venezuela, wdnch had been granted 
by Empeior Chailes V to the great Augsburg 
family of Welsei (q v ) When Hohermuth died, 
in 1540, Hutten became captain geneial* and the 
next yeai, in company with young Bartholoinaus 
Welsei, elde&t son of the head of the family, left 
Coro with a well-equipped force to seek the 
mythical El Dorado (qv ) After wandering 
about foi five years, the remnant of the expedi- 
tion letuined to Venezuela to find a new Gov- 
ernor in powei Juan de Caravajal bad been 
appointed bv the Audiencia of Santo Dommgo 
to presell e ordei m Venezuela, but, as the yeais 
went by with no news of Hutten and his follow- 
ers, he began to feel secure in bis position Con- 
sequently the return of the adventuieis was 
anything but welcome to him When he saw 
how diminished they were in numbei, he thought 
to foiee fiom them an acknowledgment of his 
anthority In this, however, he was unsuccess- 
ful, as he also was in an attempt to seize them 
In fact this last elToit was well-nigh disastrous 
to hinisdf, for lie was wounded by Welser and 
forced to pledge the Germans safe passage to the 
coast Belying upon Caiavajars word of honor, 
the adventuieis took no precautions against at- 
tack and weie easily captured by the treachei- 
ous Spaniard, who, after keeping Hutten and 
Welser in chains foi a time, had them beheaded 
Hutten seems to have been a man of higher 
character than most of those AVitli whom he was 
associated He left a nairative of lus adven- 
tures entitled Zeitung aus Indien (1785) 

HUTTEH, hut'en, Ulbigh vox (1488-1523). 
A scholar, poet, and reformei of the German 
Benaissanee, one of the most celebrated of the 
humanists He was descended fiom an ancient 
and noble family and was bom at the castle 
of Steckelberg m Hesse, April 21 1488 At the 
age of 10 he was placed in the neighboring 
monastery of Pnlda, but* disliking this mode 
of life, fled in 1605 to Cologne, where he 
met Hoogstraten Johannes Bliegius, and other 
scholars of the day In 1506 he came to Erfurt, 
but soon after rejoined Bhegius at Frankfort- 
on-the Oder, when the new university was opened 
there Theie he took liis mastei’s degiee and 


published liis first poem In 1507 he followed 
Bhegius to Leipzig He was stiicken down with 
the pestilence in the following yeai, but recov- 
ered, and at Wittenberg in 1511 published his 
Afs T et sificatoi la Duiing these years he led 

the life of a wandering poet, subsisting on the 
bounty of those who admiied his talents or 
feaied his mordant wit In 1512 he went to 
Pavia to study law He had been there only a 
shoit time w'hen the city was plundeied by the 
Swiss, and Hutten was deprived of all he pos- 
sessed Foi a slioit time he seived as a soldier 
in the Imperial army, but soon returned to Ger- 
many, vheie he boldly enteied into a quariel 
with the Duke of Winttemberg, vho had mur- 
dered a kinsman of Ulrich's, and brought about 
the Duke's punishment In the dispute between 
Beuehlin ( q v ) and the Dominicans Hutten 
came to the support of the former and displayed 
no small learning and gieat power of satire He 
went again to Italy m 1515, to take the degree 
of LLD, and leturiied to lus native country in 
1517- He was ci owned with the poet’s laurel 
crown at Augsburg by the Empeior Maximilian, 
who confer! ed on him the honor of laiighthood 
in this same year While in Italy, Hutten had 
become imbued with a fierce hatred for the 
papacy, which he bitteily attacked m hia preface 
to an edition of Lauientius Valla's De Donatione 
GonstanUnty published in 1517 In the follow- 
ing year he accompanied liis patron, Albert, 
Aichbishop of Mainz, to the Diet of Augsburg, 
where Luther had his famous conference with 
Cajetan Subsequently he established a small 
printing pi ess of his own and employed himself 
in putting forth pamphlets written in the Gei- 
man language violently attacking the Pope and 
the Boman clergy The Aichbishop Albeit de- 
nounced him at Borne, wheieupon Hutten took 
sides with Luther, whom he had hitherto af- 
fected to despise Persecuted by lus enemies, he 
availed himself of the protection of Franz von 
Sickingen, but was foiced to flee from the lat- 
ter's castle after a two years' residence (1520- 
22) Going to Basel, he was coldly received by 
Erasmus, Avho did not appiove of his extreme 
measures, and a breach took place between the 
two men, culminating in a great liteiary quai- 
lel which marred then subsequent lives Fiom 
this time Hutten w^as compelled to adopt a 
Avandei mg life He died Aug 23, 1523, on the 
island of Ufnau in the Lake of Zurich, where 
Zwungli had secured a living for him Hutten 
was more open in the expression of his opinions 
than any other man, piobably, of his age* He 
did much to prepare the way for the Beforma- 
tion and to piomote it He was a mastei of 
the Latin language and excelled in satincal and 
passionate invective His literary life is gen- 
erally divided into three periods (1) period of 
Latin poems (1609-16), (2) period of letteis 
and orations (1515-17), (3) period of dialogues 
and letters in Latin and Geiman (1517-23) 
In all he published some 45 different works, but 
his most noteworthy contribution to literature 
was lus portion of the second part of the im- 
mortal EpistolcB O'bs&uiorum Virorum (qv) 
Hutten's collected works, Opera Omma, were 
published at Leipzig in seven volumes (1859- 
70) under the editorship of Booking 
Bibliography Among several biographies 
by German authors that by D F Strauss (6th 
ed, Bonn, 1895), abridged in English by Sturge 
(London, 1874), is especially to be recommended 
Consult monographs by Beiebenbach (Leipzig, 
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1877) , Sehall (Halle, 1890) , Szainat6lski, 
Uhich von Uuttcri^s deutschc l^cJuiften (Straas- 
buig, 1891) A ^oocl biief sketch in English is 
D S Joidan, Ulruli von Hutien, Knight of the 
Oidoi of Poets (Boston, 1910) 

HtTTTEH ZTJIVE STOLZEHBBRa, tsum 
shtol'tsen-beiK, Baeone&s (Bettina von 

Hxjtten) (1874- ) An Ameiican no\elist, 

daughter of John Paddle, of Erie, Pa In 1897 
she mairied Baion von Hutten, chambeilain of 
the King of Bavaiia, but was divoiced in 1909 
She lesided much abioad and traveled ^\idely 
Pam (1905), with the othei novels in which the 
heioine of this book leappeais, has perhaps mobt 
strongly commended Baioness ion Hutten as a 
wiiter In addition to Pant, her novels include 
Tiolett (1904), Afaley (1904), Pam Decides 
(1906), The One Way Out (1900), The Halo 
(1907) , Beechy, oi the Loidship of Love (1909) , 
Kingsmead (1909), The Green Patch (1910), 
8hn)7oio {m2), Mama (1914) 

HtJTTEB, hut'ter, Leoniiard (1563-1616) 
A Geiman Lutheian theologian, born at Kellin- 
gen, near Ulm He studied at the universities 
of Strassbuig, Leipzig, Heidelbeig, and Jena, and 
aftei lecturing at Jena foi seveial yeais went 
to Wittenbeig He was one of the most resolute 
and influential lepiesentatives of the Lutheian 
faith and was known as Redonatus Lutheius 
He attacked the Calvinist doctrines in his Con- 
cordia Goncors (1614), which he wrote as an 
ansvei to Hospiiiian’s Concordia Disco? s (1607) 

HTJTTON, liuP^n, Aethub Woixaston ( 1848- 
1912) An English cleigyman, bom at Sprid- 
lington and educated at Clieltonham College and 
at Exeter College, Oxford He rector m his 
native town in 1873-76, was then received into 
the Roman Catholic church by Cardinal New- 
man, but in 1898 returned to the Anglican 
ehuich He was a member of Newman's Ora- 
toiian Community in 1883 and flora 1887 to 
1899 was libianan of the National Liberal Club 
He visited the United States and Canada in 
1907-08 His wiitings include Our Position 
as Catholics m the Church of England (1872) , 
a life of Cardinal Manning (1892) , Letters to 
Mr Asquith and Mr Balfour (1894-95), Ec- 
clesia Discens (1904) 

HUTTON, Charles (1737-1823). A self- 
educated English mathematician, bom at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, of humble parentage He re- 
ceived most of Ills education in a school at Jes- 
mond, where at the age of 18 he became master 
The number of pupils having increased, he in 
1760 opened a mathematical school in Newcastle 
and also taught mathematics at the Head School 
of the city Among his pupils was John Scott, 
aftei ward Loid Eldon, Chancellor of England 
Hutton also woiked as a surveyor, and in 1770 
he was engaged by the city of Newcastle to 
draw up an accuiate map of the city and the 
suburbs He became professor of mathematics 
in the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich 
( 1773 ) and the following yeai was made a fel- 
low of the Royal Society He made important 
contributions to the Philosophical Transactions, 
and m 1778 gained the Copley medal for his 
papeis on “Force of Exploded Gunpowder” and 
“Velocities of Balls ” He was appointed by the 
Royal Society to deteimine the mean density and 
mass of the eaith. His leport appeared in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1778 In 1779 
he was made foreign secretary of the Royal So- 
ciety, but resigned in 1783 Owing to failing 
health, he lesigned his pi ofessorship in 1807 and 


was gi anted a pension of £500 a year He was 
editor of the Ladies' Diaiij fiom 1774 to 1817 
The most impoitant ot his walk's aie, besides 
tho^e mentioned abo\e The Diaiian Miscellany 
(1775), Mathematical Tables (1785), Mathe- 
matical and Philosophical Dictionary (1795), 
A Course of Mathematics (1798 and subsequent 
editions) Recreations in Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy (4 vols, 1803), fiom the French 
of Montuela, “On Cubic Equations and Infinite 
Senes,” in the Philosophical Ttansaoitons for 
1780 

HUTTON, Edward (1875- ) An Eng- 

lish wiiter, especially on Italy He was boin 
m London and was educated at Highgate School 
ar^ at Blundeirs He eaily devoted himself to 
Italian liteiatuie, history, and ait, and traveled 
on foot in Italy and Spam Hutton edited Ben- 
mstoim’s Dukes of TJrbino (1908) and Crowe 
and Cavalca sellers Painting m Italy (1908-09) 
Among his owui valuable w^ritings aie The 
Cities of Umbria (1005), The Cities of Spam 
(1900), Bigismondo Malatesta (1906), Flor- 
ence and y or them Tuscany (1907), In Vn- 
Inoun Tuscany (1909) , Boccaccio (1909) , Rome 
(1909), 8tena and Southern Tuscany (1910) 
Periigtno (1911), Venice and Venetia (1911), 
The Cities of Lombardy (1912), Highways and 
Byitays in Somerset (1913), Ravenna (1913), 
The Cities of Romagna and the Marches (1913) , 
England of my Heart (4 vols, vol 1, Spring, 
1914) 

HUTTON, Feedebtck Remsen (1853- ) 

An Ameiiean mechanical engineer, born in New 
York City He graduated fiom Columbia Col- 
lege in 1873 and in 1876 from the Columbia 
School of Mines, where he became assistant and 
wheie he was piofessor of mechanical engineei- 
ing from 1891 until his retiiement m 1907 
From 1899 to 1906 he was dean of the faculty 
of applied science In 1892 he became associate 
editoi of the Engineering Magazine, in 1893 an 
editoi of Johnson's Gyclopcedia, and in 1913 a 
contributor to the New Intehnational Ency- 
clopaedia From 1883 to 1906 he was secretary, 
and in 1907 president, of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers Columbia Umveisity 
gave him the honoiaiy degiee of Sc I) in 1904, 
and Rutgers College similaily honoied him in 
1913 In 1911 he was consulting engineei fox 
the depaitment of water, gas, and electricity of 
New York City, and has been chaiiman of the 
technical committee of the Automobile Club of 
America foi many terms He wiote lepoits on 
machine tools for the census of 1880, Mechanical 
Engineering of Power Plants (1897, 3d ed, 
1909), Heat and Heat Engines (1899), The 
Gas-Engine (1903, 3d ed , 1908) 

HUTTON, James (1726-97) An eminent 
British geologist He was born in Edinburgh 
and educated at the university in that eit> 
After aeiving a yeai's apprenticeship m a law 
oifice he lelinquished his plan of joining the legal 
profession and entered upon the study of medi- 
cine, taking courses at Edinburgh, Pans, and 
Leyden In 1750 he returned to Scotland and 
foi seveial years was engaged in agrieultui*al 
pursuits Upon lemovmg to Edinburgh m 1768 
he came in contact wuth Feiguson, Black, and 
other savants, who encouiaged and directed his 
scientific investigations The results of a long 
and careful research into geological pioeesses 
were formulated in a paper entitled “Theoiy of 
the Earth,” which he read befoie the Royal So- 
ciety in 1785 and afterward amplified and puh- 
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lished as The Theory of the Baith, with Proofs 
and Illustrations (1795) This work, altllou^^h 
attracting’ little notice at the time, established 
a place for its author among the foiemoat 
thinkers in the realm of geological science One 
of the fundamental principles of Hutton^s theory 
was based on the internal heat of the earth, 
which has shown itself m past ages by the in- 
trusion of molten rocks into the crust and by 
upheaval of the superficial strata This view* 
was combated by the followers of Werner, but it 
IS now generally accepted as correct He further 
developed the principle that the study of geo- 
logical phenomena should be baaed upon observ'a- 
tion of changes going on at the present time and 
thus in a way originated the doctrine of unifpr- 
mitananiam (qv ), afterwaid elaborated and ex- 
pounded by Lyeli He also realized very fully 
the enormous lapse of time which the changes 
involve m his view nature affords *‘no vestige 
of a beginning, no prospect of an end^* Such 
doctrine was out of harmony with the scientific 
teachings of his age, but finds general accept- 
ance with the leading geologists of the present 
day The great value of Hutton’s work was 
not fully appreciated until several yeais after 
his death, when Playfair brought out the 'il- 
lustrations of the Huttonian Tlieory ” Hutton 
contributed frequently to the ^'Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh*’ and also pub- 
lished sei^eral extended works, among the most 
important of which are Dissertations on D%f‘ 
feient Subjects in Natural Philosophy (1792), 
Investigation of the Principles of Knowledge 
(1794) j A Dissertation upon the Philosophy of 
Beat, Light, and Fire (1794) 

HTJTTOir, Laueen-cb (1848-1904) An 
American essayist and critic, born in New York 
City and educated privately there He was an 
inveterate traveler and for 20 years spent his 
summers abroad From about 1870 he contrib- 
uted continually, as dramatic critic and mis- 
cellanist, to periodicals, from 1872 to 1874 he 
was dramatic editor of the New York Fvenvng 
Mail^ and from 1886 to 1898 he was the literary 
editor of Baiper^s Magazine He was one of the 
organizers of the Authors Club and of the 
International Copyright League, An ardent col- 
lector of literary curiosities, his collections were 
of remarkable interest In 1892 he received the 
degree of AM from Yale and in 1897 from 
Princeton His writings on dramatic subjects 
include Plays and Players (1875); Gtmosvties 
of the American Btage (1887) , Memoir of Fd- 
Win Booth (1893) , and, with Brander Mat- 
thews, Actors and Actresses of Gteat Britain 
md of the United States (1886-87) He edited 
the American Actor Series (1881—82) and pub- 
lished a group of delightful literary guidebooks, 
including Literary Landmarks of London 
(1887), Edinburgh (1892), Jerusalem (1895), 
Tenioe (1896), Florence (1897), Bome (1897), 
and Literary Landmarks of the Scottish Unir 
uersities (1904). Consult M E Wood (comp), 
Laurence and Eleanor Button Their Boohs of 
Association (New York, 1906), and J Moore, 
Talks in a library with Laurence Button 
(lb, 1906) 

HTJTTON, Matjeioe (1856- ), A Cana- 

dian educator He was born in Manchester, 
England, and was educated at Magdalen and 
Worcester colleges, Oxford, graduating with 
high honors in classics In 1880 he was ap- 
pointed lecturer on classics and ancient history 
at Firth College, Sheflield He went to Ontario 


in the same vear and was appointed piofessor 
of classics in University College, Toronto In 
1887 he became protessor of Gieek in, and in 
1901 principal of, University College In 1906- 
07 be was acting president of Toionto Univer- 
sity He was made a membei of the Ontario 
Educational Advisory Council in 1906 and in 
1913 was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
of Canada, to whose TtansaoUons he contiibuted 

HUTTON, Richard Holt (1826-97) An 
English journalist and critic He was the son 
of a Unitarian mmistei and was horn June 22, 
1826, in Leeds, Yoiksliiie The family removed 
to London in 1835 Hutton was educated at 
University College School and subsequently at 
the college itself, with a view to the Unitarian 
ministry After two semesters in Germany he 
returned to London and, finding no adequate 
sphere in the ministry, he became principal of 
University Hall Resigning on account of ill 
health, which necessitated a trip to the West 
Indies, he studied law Undei the influence of 
F L Maurice he entered the Church of Eng- 
land In 1861 Meredith Townsend bought the 
Spectator and called in Hutton to aid him in 
conducting it As editor of this paper for 25 
years, Hutton exerted great influence Liberal 
but not radical in tone, it became in bis hands 
the organ of the very best contemporary thought 
As a ciitic, Hutton came to speak with much 
authority His best work is represented by 
Essays, Theological and Literary (1871), con- 
taining under the second division essays on 
Goethe, Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, Browning, 
George Eliot, and Clough, and Essays on Some 
Modern Guides of English Thought (1887), 
treating of Cailyle, Newman, Matthew Arnold, 
George Eliot, and F D Maurice Two posthu- 
moudy published volumes of Hutton’s are As- 
pects of Religious and Scientific Thought ( selec- 
tions from the Spectator, ed by E M Roscoe, 
1899) and Brief Literary Criticisms (ed. by E* 
M, Roscoe, 1906) He also wrote a life of Scott 
(1878) and edited the Biographical Studies of 
IF Bagehot (1881) Hutton died Sept 9, 1897, 
at Grossdepe Consult J Hoghen, R H Hutton 
of the Spectator* A Monograph (2d ed , Edin- 
burgh, 1900) 

HirXG:.EY, Thomas Henrt (1825-95) An 
English naturalist and comparative anatomist 
He was born at Ealing, now a suburb of London, 
May 4, 1825 He studied in the Medical School 
of Charing Cross Hospital, and in 1845 was 
graduated as MB and medalist at the Uni- 
versity of London In 1846 he was appointed 
assistant surgeon on the Rattlesnake of the 
royal navy, commanded by Capt Owen Stanley, 
which was to survey the region of the Great 
Barrier Reef, east and north of Australia Im- 
bued with a passion for natural history, Huxley 
devoted himself to the study of the marine 
animals seen and collected during the four years 
of this survey service His most important 
research, ^'On the Anatomy and the Affinity 
of . the Medusae,” was published dm mg his 
absence and placed its author in the front rank 
of biologists He demonstrated that the body 
of the medusa is essentially bmlt up of an 
inner and an outer membrane, which he asserted 
were the homologues of the two primary ger- 
minal layers in the vertebrate embryo (See 
Embbtology ) This discovery stands at the 
basis of modern philosophical zoology and of a 
true conception of the affinity of animals 

In 1860, on hia return to England, Huxley 
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began a bald struggle against adversity and 
diBCouragement Disappointed in ihe liope that 
the Admiralty would provide for the publication 
of his notes and drawings, he published the 
moie important in the PhilosopMoal Transao- 
tions (1851) and in the same year was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society, winch in 1852 
gave him its medal In 1854 he succeeded 
Edward Foibes as professor of natural history 
and paleontology at the Royal School of Mines. 
This was in the line of direct advancement, 
foi his great ability as an educatoi and admin- 
istrator as well as in oiiginal research brought 
him to many posts of honor, such as, in 1855, 
the Fuilerian professorship of comparative 
anatomy at the Royal Institution, m 1863, the 
Hunterian professorship at the Iloyal College 
of Suigeons, m 1868, the presidency of the 
Ethnological Society, in 1869, the presidency 
of the Geological Society, in 1870, the presi- 
dency of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and a seat on the first 
school board of London, in 1871, the secretary- 
ship of the Royal Society, of which he became 
president in 1883, in 1872, the lord rectorship 
of Aberdeen University, in 1881, the professor- 
ship of biology in the Royal College of Science 
(an expansion of the earlier chair in the Royal 
School of Mines) , m 1892, Privy Coimcilor He 
served on no fewer than 10 royal commissions, 
of which the most important were that of In- 
quiry into the Sea Fisheries ( 1864-65 ) and that 
on Scientific Instruction and the Advancement 
of Science (1870-76) 

Huxley’s gifts of exposition were as remark- 
able as his powers of reseaieh His scientific 
lectures, like his papers, were models of clear- 
ness as well as accuracy, and he was both cogent 
and eager m debate, and fascinating m popular 
address In 1858 he delivered the Croonian lec- 
ture on the “Origin of the Vertebrate Skull,” in 
which he disposed forever of the hypothesis that 
the skull is, homologically, an expanded section 
of the vertebral column The very next year 
The Origin of Specie^ was published Convinced 
by its arguments, Huxley threw himself heart 
and soul into their support, adducing much 
telling corroboration fiom his own investiga- 
tions His series of lectures to London work- 
ingmen jn 1860 had this for their theme and 
did much to further the acceptance of the new 
doctrines They were the basis of the powerful 
hook Ma/n^s Place in 'Nature and were succeeded 
by many addresses, essays, and debates, influen- 
tial in informing the public and overcoming both 
scientific objections and religious alarm It 
may fairly be said that science as contained in 
the doctrmes of organic evolution, and espe- 
cially m the views of Darwin, is almost as 
much mdebted to the lucid exposition and bold 
championship by Huxley as to the originators 
of the theoiies Nevertheless Huxley accepted 
Darwin’s hypothesis of natural selection with a 
qualification He pomted out the lack of evi- 
dence that any group of animals has, by varia- 
tion and selective breeding, given rise to an- 
other group in the least degree infertile with 
the first, but he believed this objection might 
disappear under prolonged observation and 
experiment As to Lamarck’s theory of use 
mhentance (qv ), he declared, in 1890, his 
absolute disbelief, as the evidence then stood 

Huxley came to America m 1876 and deliv- 
ered in New York three lectures on Evolution, 
taking as his texts the senes of fossil horses 


During that visit he delivered the opening ad- 
dress at Johns Hopkins University Huxley’s 
contributions to science were of the widest range 
and embiaced every depaitment of biology His 
exposition of the relations of protoplasm as the 
physical basis of life is particularly masterful 
He was not only a man of science, but a 
publicist His services were always at com- 
mand foi the promotion of political, social, 
and moral reform — first and chiefly for the 
cause of national education His devotion to 
labors thus entailed, added to professional toil, 
did much to undermine his health, which for 
some years towards the end of his life was very 
poor He died at Eastbourne, June 29, 1895 

Professor Huxley bore an honorable part in 
creating the knowledge which will make the 
nineteenth century memorable and a great 
part of it was made permanent m a senes of 
books, of which the following is a complete list 
Oceanic Hydiosioa (1859), Emdence as to 
Man*8 Place in Nature (1863) , Elementary 
Physiology (1866, 4th ed , 1885), Lay Ser- 
mons, Addresses, and Reviews (1870, 3d ed, 
1887) , Anatomy of Vertehiated Animals 

(1871), Critiques and Addresses (1873), Ele- 
mentary Biology, with Dr H N Martin ( 1875 , 
2d ed , 1876 , 3d ed , ed by G B Howes and 
D H Scott, 1877) , American Addresses 

(1877), Physiography (1877), Hume (1878), 
The Cl ay fish An Introduction to the Study of 
Zoology (1880), Collected Essays (9 vols , 
1893-94) These contamed some reprinted 
material as follows* Method and Results j Dar- 
wmiana, Science and Education, Science and 
Eehieio Tradition; Science and Christian Tradi- 
tion, Hume, Man's place in Nature, Discourses, 
Biological and Geological, Evolution and 
Ethics, and other essays Four volumes of 
Huxley’s Scientific Memoirs, edited by Sir 
Michael Foster and Prof E Ray Lankester. 
were published between 1898 and 1902 An 
authorized collection of his minor writings ap- 
peared m eight duodecimo volumes (New York, 
1897-1900) 

His Elements of Biology became the model 
for a large number of laboratory manuals, and 
his Crayfish is a classic of the methods of the 
investigator and the instructor combmed 
Whatever his theme, the weight and honesty of 
hxs thought and the distinction of his style 
make his works part and parcel of the best 
books of his time. 

Consult Leonard Huxley, Life and Letters of 
Thomas Henry Huxley (2 vols, London, 1900), 
which contains a complete list of his writings 
and of the honors awarded him, P C Mitchell, 
Thomas Henry Huxley A STcetch of His Life 
and Work (ib, 1900), Edward Clodd, Thomas 
Henry Huxley (New York, 1902) , J R A 
Davis, Thomas H Huxley (ib, 1907), John 
Fiske^ “Reminiscences of Huxley,” in Essays, 
Historical and Literary, vol 11 (ib, 1907), 
H F Osborn, Huxley and Education (ib , 

1910) , S P Cadman, “Huxley,” in Ohailes 
Darwin and Other English Thinkers (Boston, 

1911) 

HUY, u'6' A strongly fortified town of Bel- 
gium, m the Province of Liege, situated amid 
lofty rocks on both hanks of the Meuse, 18 
miles from Li^ge (Map* Belgium, D 4) Its 
summit-crowning citadel, dating from 1822, is 
partly excavated in the solid rock and com- 
mands the passage of the river. The church of 
Notre Dame, a graceful Gothic edifice, was 
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begun in 1311 and. xestoied aftei having been 
partially destiojed by fire in the ^^ixteenth 
centui} Its many institutions include an 
atheii.euiu, boys’ and guls’ school, an mduatrial 
school, a theological semmaiy, and a teacheis’ 
institute The to\\n, in a iieh vine-gi owing 
distiict, contains distilleiies and paper and 
cloth mills, and m the viemity aie iionwoiks, 
coal, zinc, and tin mines Pop , 1900, 15,061 , 
1910, 14,545 In one of the suburbs of Huy 
was formerly situated the abbey of Neufmous- 
tier, founded by Peter the Hermit, who was 
interied Tvitliin it Huy v\as taken repeatedly 
by the Dutch and Ficucli in the many wars 
which swept ovei this region, and was last cap- 
tuied by Mailboiougli and Coehooin 111 1703. 
It was occupied by the Geimans duiing the 
European. Wai of 1914 For fuither details, 
see Wab in Eueope 

HXJYDECOPEB, hoi'de-kO'pei, Balthasar 
(1695-1778) A Dutch poet and cntic, boin 
at Amsteidain One of his fust books, Ptoeio 
van taah en dichtkmide op TondeVs Me^soliep- 
pingen Ovidius (1730), or annotations to 
VondePs translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
IS an important contiibution to classical study 
So IS his edition of the eliromcle of Mehs Stole 
(1772) He was the most notable of those who 
attempted to pmify the Dutch language and to 
render it inoie flexible His collected poems 
were published m 1788 As a dramatist, he 
was not so successful Among his plays are a 
translation of Coineille^s Wdipe (1720) and 
Aclnlles (1719), an oiigmal diama, for some 
time very popular He also made a veise trans- 
lation of the Satues and Epistles of Horace 
(1737) 

HHYGBHS, hl^genz, Dutch p7on hoi'Gens, 
Chkistian (1629-95) A Dutch mathemati- 
cian, physicist, and astronomer. He was hoin 
at The Hague, a son of Const anti jn Huygens. 
He studied at Leyden and Breda, devoting him- 
self at first to law and then pursuing the study 
of mathematics At the invitation of Minister 
Solbert of France, he settled in Pans, being 
given rooms in the Hoyal Lihraiy and made a 
member of the Academy After the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes he returned to Holland, 
where he lived the rest of liis life His eaily 
woik, Tlieoremata de Quadrattira Epperhohs, 
ElhpsiSi et Circuhy ex Data Portiomm Qravv- 
tatis Centto (1651), is an example of the talent 
which lay at the foundation of all his scientific 
achievements This was followed by his De 
CiiGuh Magmtud%ne Inventa (Leyden, 1654), 
leprinted m Eudio, AroJnmedes, Huygens, Lam- 
heit, Legendre (Leipzig, 1892), the object of 
each work being to expose the fallacies of 
Gregoire de Samt-Vineent He also worked on 
the doctime of probabilities already founded by 
Pascal and Fermat and published De Ratio- 
ctnaUone in Ludo Alece (1666) Huygens was 
the fiist to apply the pendulum to clocks and 
to use the device to determine the acceleiation 
of gravity A complete desciiption of Huygens’s 
apparatus is contained in his gieat work, 
Horologium Oscillatorium, swe de Motu Pen- 
dulorum (1673) Ha also developed and gave 
precision to the investigations of Galileo upon 
acceleiated motion under the action of gravity, 
and there is no doubt that to his studies and 
discoveries his great successor, Newton, in pre- 
paring his magnificent development of the prin- 
ciple of accelerating force, was largely in- 
debted Newton was a student and admirer 


of Ills woiks and assigns to him, along with 
Sir Chiistopher Wren and Wallis, the distin- 
guished epithet of hujus (statis geomeU ai uyn 
facile piincipes 

Huygens was the fiist to constiuet poweiiul 
telescopes and in 1655 discovered the iing of 
Saturn and the fourth satellite of tliat planet 
In 1659 he published an account of these dis- 
coveries in a wmik entitled Sy sterna Satin’ mum 
In the end of this woik is described an inven- 
tion of great impoitance in astronomy, viz, the 
niiciometer (qv), by vhich small angles be- 
tween objects viewed by a telescope are ac- 
cuiately measured 

In 1660 Huygens visited England, wlieie he 
was admitted a membei of the Royal Society 
Huygens was the originator of the wave theory 
of light, and Ins theoiy, now accepted, was first 
stated by him in 1678, in his Traite de la In- 
miere (first printed in 1690, modern German 
translation in OstiiaUVs Klassiler No 20, Leqi- 
zig) In this theory light is conceived to be a 
foiin of motion in the medium through which 
it passes (See Light ) Later (1690) he was 
able to explain both lefiection and lefi action 
by wave motion in the ether and was also able 
to account for double ref i action To Huygens 
IS due the discoveiy of polaiization — a phenom- 
enon which could not then be explained by tlie 
nndulatory theoiy and led Newton to adopt the 
emission theory Huygens was m enor, how- 
ever, m believing that the vibrations weie 
longitudinal lather than tiansverse The un- 
dulatory theoiv, however, did not gam general 
acceptance until the nineteenth centuiy, when 
the expel iments of Young and Fresnel placed it 
on a film basis 

A new edition of Huygens’s collected works 
has been published by the Holland Academy of 
Sciences in 10 volumes (The Hague, 1888-1905) 
For hia biogiaphv, consult P Harting, Ohris- 
tzan Huygens m sstyn Leven en Werlen gesehetzt 
(Groningen, 1868), and Bosscha, Ghnstian 
Huygens, German tianslation by Engelmann 
(Leipzig, 1895) 

HXJYGEKS, Constantijn (1596-1687). One 
of the greatest wi iters m Dutch liteiaiy his- 
toiy He was bom at The Hague His father 
was secretary to the State Council, and flora 
childhood he was trained to diplomacy, and in 
eveiy polite art Intellect in him was joined 
to beauty and strength He studied at Leyden, 
London, and Oxford, and became a warm fiiend 
of Dr Donne Returning to Holland in 1620, 
he was sent on a diplomatic mission to Venice 
and twice to London (1621-23), whore he was 
knighted by James I (1622). Meantime he had 
published Batova Tempe, a versified series of 
local legends and scenes, and a volume of satires, 
CosteJicJc Mai Then followed (1625) a laige 
volume of miscellaneous poems, Otia, Ledige 
uren That year he was made private secie- 
tary to the stadholdei and in 1630 member of 
the Privy Council, wheiem he long used polit- 
ical power with vigor and wisdom In 1634 he 
translated Donne’s poems and on the death of 
Ilia wife (1637) composed Daghtoerch, a sort of 
didactic elegy suggesting the manner of Tenny- 
son’s In Memoriam Hofioijclc, a poem on moral 
life, appeared in 1654 A collected edition of 
his poems appeared as Korenhloemen in 1658, 
his solitaiy drama, Tryntye Cornells, m 1659 
Although Huygens was not the greatest of 
Dutch poets or of Dutch statesmen, he was, in 
the combination of his qualities, one of the 
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most dignified and biilliant figuios of tlie days 
of Holland’s greatness As a poet, he had more 
feeling for form and mastery of language, more 
ease and facility, than any other in hia lan- 
guage His complete woiks appeared in tliiee 
paits in Groningen (1892-93) Consult his two 
piactical autobiographies De Vita Propria 
(Amsterdam, 1817) 8lti± Cluyswe} c7o (ib, 1841) 

A D Scliinkel, Bejdrage tot de Jvennis van het 
Ka'tahter van GonstanUjn Buy gens (’s-Graven- 
hage, 1842) , A J Duniesml, Histone des plus 
celehies amateurs etrangeis (Pans, 1860) , 
JoriBsen, Gonstantim Huygens (Amsterdam, 
1871) 

HUYGENS'S PRINCIPLE See Light 

HUYSMANS, his^mans, Cora^eus ( 1648- 
1727) A Flemish landscape painter, born at 
Antweip He was a pupil of Caspar de Wit in 
Antweip and of Jacob van Artois m Brussels, 
and because he lived a large part of lua life m 
Malmes (Mechlin) old catalogues sometimes 
mistakenly call him Michiel There are pic- 
tures by him in the Louvie, the Hermitage, 
Hampton Couit, the London National Gallery. 
Van der Meulen, for whom he painted some 
backgrounds, among them that of “The Invest- 
ment of Luxembourg” (Nantes), tried to per- 
suade him to come to Pans, but Huysmans 
refused, because he did not know French His 
coloration is even stionger than Poussin’s, whom 
he most resembles, but whose tediousness he does 
not sliaie He composed seveial large sacred 
pieces, among them the “Christ on the Road to 
Emmaus,” winch for many years adorned the 
choir of Notre Dame of Malmes 

HUYSMANS, u'^s'maN', Joris-Karl (1848- 
1907) A French novelist, born in Pans, of a 
Flemish family, some members of which had 
achieved distinction as pamteis at Antwerp in 
the seventeenth century He began literary life 
as a disciple of the crassest realism, as one may 
see by the fact of his contribution to Les Soiries 
de Medan His novels present every stage of 
an evolution from sensual materialism, through 
spiritualism and Satanism, to Christian mysti- 
cism, in which there is indeed a curious strain 
of the sensual and material still Martlie 
(1876) is a study of sordid prostitution, coin- 
ciding significantly in date with Goncourt’s 
Pille Elisa and Zola’s UAssommotr In Les 
sceurs Yatard (1879) Huysmans shows himself 
still a dilettante of moral anguish, sordid 
wretchedness, and contemptible vice En menage 
(1881) is a cynical commendation of marriage, 
and A vau-Veau (1882) is a tour de force m 
nauseating description Then in A rehours 
(1884) Huysmans turns as it were m a fierce 
desperation from materialism to a frenzied 
spiritualiBip “All that transfigures or trans- 
forms reality enchants him,” he makes his hero 
say After this there are some barren years 
save for the insignificant En rade (1887) and 
Un dilemme (1887) Then Labas (1891) car- 
ries the psychic evolution a step further m the 
morbid treatment of astrology and Satanism 
This recrudescence of the occult and reassertion 
of the extranatural suggests a fascinated con- 
templation of religious mysticism, and in En 
route (1895) we find Huysmans indeed “on the 
road” towards such Christianity as may be con- 
sistent with pessimism From this point the 
progress is steady and the course plain La 
catMdrale (1898) carries the reader to the door 
of a Benedictine retreat, and LVhlat (1902) 
ushers him within.* All tins latter work is full 


of “fingering spiritual muscles to see if they 
are gi owing”, it is thoioughly morbid, but 
thoroughly charactei istic, too, of a Fiench gen- 
eration weary of material progiess and of all 
problems save those that defy solution Yet, m 
spite of glaiing errois of taste, m spite of a 
recondite vocabulary and of a studied absence 
of structural unity, these novels are perhapo 
the frankest and subtlest analyses of the prog- 
ress of a pilgrim soul since Bunyan’s Christian 
allegory And they are essentially autobio 
graphic, for Huysmans, like his hero, retreated 
for some time to a Trappist monastery and be- 
came an impiofessed membei of the Benedictine 
community at Liguge, ' too much a man of 
letters to be a monk, too much a monk to stay 
among men of letters,” as is said of Durtal 
in the conclusion of En route, which is to Eng- 
lish readers the most attractive of all his works 
and "one of the most characteristic novels of 
our quarter century ” He wrote Les foules de 
Lourdes (1906) Consult G Coquiot, Le vra% 
J K Huysmans (Paris, 1912) 

HUYSUM, hoFsum, Jan van (1682-1749) 
A eelebiated Dutch painter of flowers and 
fruits He vsras bom at Amsteidam, Apiil 15, 
1682, and acquiied the rudiments of his art 
fiom his father, Justus (1059-1716), a land- 
scape painter of considerable talent Jan at 
first devoted himself to landscapes, in the classic 
style, smooth and lifeless, and only later m life 
began to paint fruits and tlow^eis, studying 
especially the works of De Heem and Abraham 
Mignon ( q V ) His work differed from that of 
lus piedecessors in that he preferred to paint 
upon a light background He surpassed in 
mellowness, purity, and delicacy of coloiing, 
and in the exqxusite disposition of his lights and 
shadows He was fond of introducing birds' 
nests with eggs, dewdrops, insects, butterflies, 
and like motifs, rendered with such realism as 
almost to produce an illusion The tissue of 
his flowers and the soft down of his fruit are 
incomparable m delicacy His works were very 
popular and commanded the highest prices He 
died at Amsterdam, Feb 7, 1749 Huvsum’s 
masterpieces are in the chief German and Dutch 
galleiies, especially those of Berlin and Amster- 
dam, also at St Petersburg and Vienna, the 
Louvre is the richest of all, having 10 pieces, 
and theie are excellent examples in the English 
private collections 

HUZVAHESH, hoosh-va'resh. See Pah- 
21AVI Language and Liter atuee 

HWANG-HAI, hwang'hl' See Yellow 
Sea 

HWANG-HO, hwang'ho' See Hoanq-ho. 

HWANG-HSING See Huang-Hsing, 

HWANG-TI, hwang'te" (Ohm, Yellow Em- 
peror, or Ruler) The thud of the TFi^ T^ (or 
Five Sovereigns), who are reputed to have gov- 
erned China in its legendary period, piior to 
2356 B c. Like Fu-hi ( q v ) and many more 
of the great leaders of Chinese primitive times, 
his birth was miraculous, and many wonderful 
things are attributed to him As an infant, 
he was said to have had a full command of 
language. The year 2697 BC is given as the 
first of his reign, and as he ruled under the 
influence of the element earth, he became known 
as the Yellow Emperor — a circumstance which, 
if he ever lived, might point to the region now 
known as Shensi ( q v ) as the location of his 
realm There the earth is yellow, the atmos- 
phere IS tinted with yellow, and trees, houses, 
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ete , are covered with the yellow dust from 
the mantle of loess (qv ) which covers half 
the province Yellow is still the favorite Chi- 
nese color. He extended his Empire east to 
the Sea of Shantung, west beyond the modern 
Province of Kansu, south to the Yang-tse-kiang 
In the north he drove back the Hun-yu, the 
traditional foes of the Chinese He is said by 
the Chinese to have regulated the calendar and 
to have introduced m the sixty-hrst year of his 
reign the sexagenary cycle by which successive 
days have ever since been designated, tlie appli- 
cation of the cycle of years dating only from 
the Han dynasty (which began in 206 bg ). He 
IS also credited with having introduced a deci- 
mal system, the arts of wood, pottery, and 
metals, boats and wheeled vehicles, and many 
other beneficent things To Hwang-ti’s wife is 
due the credit of having been the first to in- 
struct the people in the rearing of silkworms 
Hwang-ti was a virtuous ruler, and his reign 
was prosperous, though he ruled with an iron 
hand He was merciless to rebels, but kind to 
his loyal subjects. He died at the age of 111 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, Shau-hau 
(2597 BC.) Consult the Chinese Repository, 
vol xi (Canton, 1843), W F Mayers, Chinese 
Reader^s Manual (Shanghai, 1874) , He la 
Couperie, The Western Origin of Chinese Gwi- 
hmtion (London, 1884) ; Dyer Bail, Things 
Chinese (Hew York, 1893), Friedrich Hirth, 
The Ancient History of China (ib, 1911) 

HWEI-SAHG-, hwa^sang' {e420-c505). A 
Buddhist monk, who traveled to the land 
Fusang, which has been identified by some with 
Mexico In 499 Hwei-sang came to King Chow, 
the Imperial city of the dynasty of Tsi, and in 
502 told the Emperor the story of his travels 
in Fusang, a country to the east, so called 
from a plant, the fusang His story was taken 
down in writing, its principal point was that 
Fusang had been converted to Buddhism by 
monks from Cabul m 468 The identification 
of Fusang with Mexico was first made by De 
Cmgnes in 1761, in the M^moires de VAcademie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, vol xxviii, 
and was laughed at In later times (1862-63) 
Gustav d^Eichtal upheld the theory, and (1875) 
so did Charles G Leland (Consult his Fusang, 
or the Discovery of America ) But the strong- 
est impetus given to this belief was by Vimng, 
An Inglorious Columbus (1885), and by John 
Fryer (1901), m HarpeFs Magazine (vol ciii, 
pp 251 et seq ), and in Harper’s Bncyclopcedm 
of United States History, “Hui Shen,'* which 
should be consulted He finds traces of Bud- 
dhist art m the idols of the Aztecs; of lama in 
the Aztec tlama, of Gautama, in Guatemala, 
Huatomo, Guatemotzinj of Bdkhya in Oaxaca, 
Zacatecas, Saoalepee, Zdoatlan, Hacapulas, and 
Taysacca; of a correspondence between Fusang 
from fusang, and Mexico from maguey (or 
agavei) , while he explains away all difficulties 
by mistakes m the report of Hwei-sang^s story 
due to his imperfect knowledge of Chinese and 
by the changes wrought in Mexico by the in- 
vasions of the Spanish 

HWLFEORDB, huFfortn See Haveefobd- 
WEST 

HYACIHTH, hi^a-ainth (from OF hyacmthe, 
from Lat hyacmthus, from Gk. Mklp 6 os, hyakin- 
thos, hyacinth, of doubtful etymology, hardly 
connected with Lat. ^iwems, Skt yitrvan, Eng 
young), Hyacmthus. A genus of bulbous plants 
of hmily LiliacesB;, with linear radical leaves 


and many flowers on leafless scapes The blos- 
soms are either erect, spreading, or droopmg, 
and arranged in loose or dense racemes The 
genus comprises about 30 species, of which three 
are natives of southern and tropical Africa and 
the rest of Asia Mmoi, Syria, and Persia The 
few cultivated species are native to the region 
east of the Mediterranean Sea, and among them 
Hyacinthtts oiientahs, which has become natu- 
ralized in southern Europe, la by far the most 
important The numeious vaiieties have single 
and double flowers of many different colois 
The hyacinth has long been in cultivation, and 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century 
it stood almost first m popularity among florists^ 
flowers, and many new varieties weie pioduced 
Then, as now, Holland, owing to its favoiable 
climatic and soil conditions, was the piincipal 
hyacinth-growing country Hyacinths aie 
groivn ID the open, undei glass, and as house 
plants. For outdoor growth 
a good, well-drained gaiden 
soil IS required Well- 
rotted cow manure is the 
best fertilizer for hyacinth 
beds, and horse manure 
should never be used 
neither should the bulbs 
be brought m direct contact 
with freshly applied ma- 
nure The bulbs, planted 
from September to Novem- 
ber, are usually placed 
from 6 to 8 inches apart, 
and about 5 inches deep in 
beds spaded to the depth of 
20 inches The mam root 
giowth IS made during the 
fall In winter the beds 
ara protected with litter, 
leaves, or well-rotted ma- 
nure The plants flower 
early in the sprmg In the 
summer, when the leaves 
have withered, the bulbs are 
taken up and stored in dry 
soil or sand until planting 
time For winter flowering 
the bulbs are started in the 
dark, and later on the 
plants are brought to bloom in the forcing 
house As house plants, they are grown in 
hyacinth glasses with water only Roman hya- 
cinths are a form of Hyacmthus orientahs which 
produce three or four small flower spikes instead 
of a single large one Two other species, Hya- 
cinthus amethystinus, or Spanish hyacinth, and 
Hyacmthus ciliatus, are also cultivated to a 
small extent There are a number of other 
plants, commonly called hyacinths, which belong 
to other genera of Lihacese Among these are 
the grape (or globe) hyacinth and the musk 
hyacinth of the genus Muscari, the Hyacmthus 
candtcans of gardeners, which is Galtoma candi- 
cans, the wild (or wood) hyacinth of Gieat 
Britain (also called bluebell) is Bcilla festalis 
The water hyacinth (Eichhoinia speeiosa) , 
which occurs in American tropical and sub- 
tiopical streams, often constitutes a hindrance 
to navigation It belongs to the family Ponte- 
deriacese See Colored Plate of Aquatic Plants 
HYACINTH The brownish 01 reddish trans- 
parent variety of zircon, especially that found 
in Ceylon, fiequently used as, a gem The name 
is also applied to similarly colored transpaient 
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minerals, chiefly to tlie hessonite variety of 
garnet Sec Geivis, Garnet 

HYACIIJTTHE, e'a'saNt', Pere See Loy- 
SON, Charles Jean ]\Iarie 

HY'ACHST'THtTS (Lat, from Gk ^TdKtvdos) 
In Gieek mythology, according to the usual 
story, the son of the Spartan King Amyclas, 
who reigned at Amyclse He was beloved by 
Apollo, who, while teaching the boy to throw 
the discus, accidentally stiuck and killed him 
Later wi iters said that Zephyrus, also a lover 
of H>acinthu 8 , in jealousy by Ins blast turned 
the discus from its course against Hyacinthus. 
His giave was shown at Amyclse, and on the 
thione of the image of Apollo, which stood over 
the grave, was lepresented the reception of 
Hyacinthus and his sister Polybcea into Olym- 
pus The Hyaeinthia, celebrated in his honor 
for thiee days each spring, were among the 
greatest Laconian solemnities, and Amyclse the 
most sacred place in Laconia ( See Greek 
Festivals, in the paragraph devoted to the 
festivals at Sparta ) Fiom the blood of Hya- 
cinthus sprang the hyacinth, with the lament 
AI Alas) on each petal This flower is 

almost certainly not our hyacinth, hut a species 
of ins Consult L E Farnell, Cults of the 
Gteek States, vol iv (Oxford, 1907), and J G 
Frazer, "Adonis, Attis, and Osiris/’ book 11 , 
chap 7, in his Golden Bough, part iv (3d ed, 
London, 1914) 

HYADES, hi'a-dez (Lat nom pi, from Gk 
*T<ifi€s, the rainy ones) In Greek mythology, 
nymphs of Hodona ( q v ) , associated with the 
fructifying effect of moisture They were the 
nurses of the newborn Bacchus and were re- 
warded by Zeus by being placed among the stars 
neai the head of the Bull According to an- 
other account they weie daughters of Atlas and 
jEtlira or Pleione, and sisters of the Pleiades, 
and were changed into stars after their death 
fiom grief at the loss of their brother Hyas, 
who was killed by a snake The rising of tJiese 
stars in spring (April) and their setting m 
the autumn (November) were looked on by the 
Greeks and the Romans as signs of wet weather 
The name was sometimes rendered by the 
Romans Suculis, flittle pigs,’ because they de- 
rived "Tds from ^s, ‘sow’ — ^rightly, m the opinion 
of some modern seholais Consult Homer, 
lUad, edited with English notes and introduc- 
tion by Walter Leaf, book xviii, 486 (2d ed, 
London, 1902) 

HY^NOEON, hi-en'd-dbn (Neo-Lat, from 
Gk ijaiva, hyavna, hyena + (55oi5s, odous, tooth) 
An extinct doglike creodont mammal Fossil 
skeletons have been found m the late Eocene 
and early IMiocene terrestrial deposits of North 
America and Euiope It was the latest and 
most specialized member of the Oreodonta Its 
head is very elongate with a strong posteiior 
crest, the lower jaw is long and slender, and 
the canine teeth of both jaws are prominent. 
The body was of slender build, the legs rather 
short, the feet semiplantigrade, each foot with 
five clawed toes 

HY^ALITE. A transparent, colorless variety 
of opal, occurring m lounded masses resembling 
drops of water 

HY'ATT, AliPHEUS (1838-1902) An Amer- 
ican naturalist He was born at Washington, 
D C , and was educated at the Maryland Mili- 
tary Academy, at Yale College, and the Law- 
rence Scientific School, Cambridge, from which 
he graduated in 1862 He served as a volunteei 


throughout the Civil War, using to the rank 
of captain He afterward renewed hia studies, 
becoming curator of Essex Institute, Salem, 
Mass, m 1867 He was the principal founder 
of the American Society of Naturalists and its 
president m 1883-84, organized a seaside labo- 
ratoiy at Annisquam, Mass , took part in the 
organization of the Mai me Biological Labora- 
tory at Woods Hole, Mass , and assisted in the 
founding of the Peabody Academy of Sciences, 
and became its cmator in 1869 He was also 
one of the founders of the American Naturalist 
In 1870 he became custodian^ and in 1881 cma- 
tor, of the Boston Society of Natural Histoiy, 
and m 1881 was appointed piofessor of zoology 
and paleontology at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and at Boston Univeisity 

He was elected a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences in 1875, was a correspond- 
ing member of the Geological Society of London, 
in 1898 received the degree of LL D fiom 
Brown University, and was a vice president of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Boston His work as a paleontologist was mas- 
terly, besides making many innovations in the 
classification of the nautiloids and ammonites 
( q V ) , the final results form the most valuable 
contiibution to the philosophy of biology He 
was the founder of the new school of inverte- 
brate paleontology In systematic zoology he 
will be remembered for bemg next to the first 
one to refer the sponges to a distinct phylum 
He also proposed many new genera, families, 
and numerous suborders of fossil cephalopods 
He discovered the law of acceleiation m the 
evolution of Cephalopoda and the mechanical 
causes of their evolution, of his woik on the 
fossil pond snails of Stemheim and the origin 
of their various forms, Sir R. Owen wrote that 
it was "a model of the way and aim in and by 
which such researches should be conducted” 
Hyatt wrote, besides many shorter articles 
Observations on Freshwater Polys^oa (1866) , 
Eevision of Noith American Pouf era (1875- 
77) , "The Genesis of the Tertiary Species of 
Planorbis at Stemheim,” in Memoirs of the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History (1880) , Genera 
of Fossil Cephalopods (1883), Lmval Theory 
of the Oiigin of Cellular Tissue (1884), The 
Genesis of the Ametidce (1889) He has edited 
Guides to Science Teaching and revised the part 
of the Zittel-Eastman Text-Book of Paleontology 
on Nautiloids and Ammonoids These works 
make him prominent among the new school of 
American zoologists, led by Cope and Packard, 
which called itself Neo-Lamarckian Professor 
Hyatt died at Cambridge m 1902 Consult 
A S Packard, "Alpheus Hyatt,” in Proceedings 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
vol xxxvui (Boston, 1903), W K Brooks^ 
"Biographical Memoir of Alpheus Hyatt,” in 
Biographical Memoirs of the National Academy 
of Sciences, vol vi (Washington, 1909) 
HYATT, Anna Vaughn (1876- ). An 

American sculptor, born at Cambridge, Mass 
She studied at the Art Students’ League in 
New York City and was a pupil of H. H Kit- 
son, H. A McNeil, and Gutzon Borglifm Her 
work, shown at the exhibitions of the Society 
of American Artists and of the Philadelphia 
Academy and at the Buffalo Exposition (1901) 
and the St Louis Exposition (1904), consists 
largely of small bronzes of animals Notable 
examples are in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York Among larger sculptures by 
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her are a fox, at Lancastei, IST H , and a colossal 
lion (IDOS), at Dayton, Ohio Miss Hyatt’s 
plaster cast of a life-size equestrian statue of 
Jeanne d^Arc won an honorable mention at the 
Pans Salon in 1010, and m 1914 the city of 
ISTew York decided to place in one of its parks 
a bronze statue lesemblmg the cast 

HYATT, Joim Wesley (1837- ) An 

American inventor, boin at Starkey, K Y 
His education was veiy meagre, and while yet 
in his teens Hvatt started upon his career as 
an inventor Hia first important invention 
(1865) was that of a composition billiard hall 
which, by reason of the scarcity of ivory, became 
very popular Four rears later, by hia daseov- 
eiy of a means of dissolving pyroxylin under 
pressure, he laid the foundations for the piesent 
immense celluloid mdustiy {See Celluloid ) 
Undoubtedly Hyatt’s greatest contribution to 
science, however, was the scheme he devised 
in ISSl for the purifying of large bodies of 
water The success of his method has been 
attested bj the general use made of it both m 
the United States and abioad In 1900 lie in- 
vented a lock-stitch sewing machine with 50 
needles, for sewing belting, and later he pat- 
ented a method of solidifying hard woods 

HY-^IjA (Lat, from Gk Tlie name 

of two towns in ancient Sicilv, of unceitain 
sates Aceoiding to one view, Hyhla Maior (or 
Hybla Megaia) was situated on the seacoast, 
not far fiom Syracuse, and Hybla Minor (Hybla 
Geleatis) at the foot of Etna, on the site now 
occupied by the town of Patemo Both were 
originally cities of the native inhabitants and 
were afterward Hellenized Fiom Hybla Maior 
came the Hyblaean honey, rendered so famous 
by the Roman poets Consult Karl Baedeker, 
Southern Italy and Sicily , pp 414, 432 (IQth 
Eng ed , Leipzig, 1912) 

HYBODUS, hib'o-dus (Neo-Lat, from Gk 
fiyhos, hump -f- <55o!5s, odous, tooth) An 
extinct genus of eestraciont sharks found fossil 
in the Triassic and Jurassic rocks Finely pre- 
served skeletons of this shark have been found 
in the Liassie deposits of England These fish 
had blunt heads, jaws armed with 9 to 10 rows 
of sbaip, conical teeth, fins armed with long, 
sharp, anterioi spines, and tjhe skin was covered 
with shagreen, consisting of small pointed 
plates Two sharp euived spines on each side 
of the head behind the eyes were present on the 
males only and perhaps seived as offensive 
organs The species vaiied fiom 3 to 6 feet in 
length See Shabk 

HY'^BBID (from Lat hyhiida, Ivibrida, ibrida, 
hybrid), in plants. The progeny of parents 
which belong to different species or races See 
Hyeridity 

HYBHIiyiTY. The phenomenon of the sex- 
ual crossing of two individuals belonging to 
distinct species A hybrid is the product of 
this crossing and is contrasted with a mongrel, 
or the product of individuals belonging to dis- 
tinct races or subspecies of the same species 
The importance of hybridity is threefold 

1 A Teaf of Species — ^Hybridity has been 
used byUuvier and otheis as a test of species, 
as contrasted with varieties It has been as- 
serted that hybrids are sterile, whereas mon- 
grels are fertile So long as infertility of 
descendants is used as a criterion of species, 
this tenet is unassailable, the difficulty arises 
from the fact that the strict application of the 
criterion, leads us to deny specific distinctions 


to animals that aie eoiumonl^\ legarded as such 
— e g , the dog and wolf, dog and jackal, the 
haie and rabbit, various species of Bovidse (or 
oxen ) , sheep and goat, and, among plants, 
various foims of rhododendron, gladiolus, dian- 
thus, nicotiana, etc Focke says concerning 
plants ‘ Many hybrids, especially those between 
unlike lines of descent, aie infertile, most show 
a diminished feitilitj, some a nearly normal 
fertility ” It may be concluded, therefore, that 
the Cuvenan definition of species will not hold 
While fertile hybrids are thus not common, 
the capacity for hybridization in the first gen- 
eration IS widespread 

The question arises, Why are hybrids so often 
sterile’ Various hypotheses have been pro- 
posed, but none can be said to be pioved Dar- 
win’s hypothesis is thus summarized “The 
sterility of first crosses and of then hybrid 
progeny has not been acquired through natural 
selection In the ease of first crosses it seems 
to depend on seveial circumstances, in some 
instances on the eaily death of the embiyo In. 
the case of hybrids it apparently depends on 
their ’svhole organization having been distm bed 
by being compounded fiom two distinct forms, 
the sterility being closely allied to that which 
so frequently affects pure species when exposed 
to new and unnatural conditions of life He 
who will explain these latter cases will be able 
to explain the sterility of hybrids” Wallace 
has a somewhat different view A new species 
arises in connection with some slightly varying 
conditions of environment If these aie suffi- 
cient to create a change m coloration or form, 
they will, by virtue of correlation, affect also 
the germ cells and may give rise to a certain 
amount of infertility Now, the infertility will 
be beneficial whenever new species arise m the 
same area with the parent form, because it 
would result in a preservation of both of the 
adapted forms Consequently, whenever two 
species which are at the same time adapted and 
infertile arise, they will retain their respective 
adapted conditions and will survive Finally, 
Catchpool and Romanes have independently 
suggested an explanation that is worthy of 
consideration — ^it is that the sterility of species 
is not something acquired, but is piimary 
Whenever from any cause two lots of individuals 
of one species become partly infertile inter se, 
those lots aie, as it were, segregated Each of 
them can develop its own way and give rise to 
a distinct species If the species were not thus 
sterile at the beginning, differentiation would be 
difficult 

2 Relation to Inlieritmoe — ^Hybndity is im- 
portant for the study of the laws of inheritance 
Smce the parents are more unlike, the nature 
of their combinations is still more interesting 
than in the case of ordinary sexual reproduc- 
tion Hybrids are particularly apt to show a 
reversion to an ancestral condition, especially 
when opposing characters are intei mingled The 
following rules concerning hybrids have been 
formulated by Foeke (a) “All the individuals 
formed by the crossing of two pure species or 
races are, if they have been produced and 
grown under the same conditions, exactly like 
each other, as a rule, or they differ hardly more 
than specimens of one and the same species are 
apt to do ” This proposition is subject to 
many exceptions In certain crosses the female 
element is predominant in the progeny, in others 
the male Especially in cases of alternative 
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heritoijge (sgc Heredity) the hybrid? may be of 
two types — the one lesembhng moie the one 
parent, the other type the other parent (6) 
“The chaiacteiisiics of the two eiosses may be 
diffeient from those of the parent species They 
difiei most from both paient species in size and 
luxuriance as well as m feitihty” In the case 
of alternative heiitage an interesting rule was 
woiked out by Mendel In each pan of opposed 
characteia one is dominant d”), one leeessive 
( ‘r”) The fiist generation of hybiids show 
only d characters If these breed togethei, 25 
per cent of rhe offspring show r characters, 
and these aie pure 75 per cent show d char- 
aeteis, but only one- third of these are puie d, 
tlie others being hybrid These lattei, when 
inbied, break up in the same pioportion as 
befoie The consequence of MendePs of 

dichotomy^^ in li^biids is that the proportion of 
the puie races is constantly increasing in the 
successive generations descended fiom a hybiid 
“Malfoimations and curious foims are 'much 
moie common, especially in the liowei parts of 
hybrids, than in individuals of a pure descent” 
Double floweis appear to be foimed especially 
easily in hybiids Hybrids are frequently m- 
feitile, because the pollen is impel feetly formed 
3 Utility — ^Hybiidity has great piactieal 
utility in agriculture Many vaiieties of our 
domesticated plants have arisen fiom artificial 
hybiids Tlie first generation of hybrids usually 
gives few lesults, but gieat vaiiations continue 
to appear in subsequent geneiations Thus, 
when two species of hybrid foliaceoua plants 
are crossed, the leaves "of the second oi thud 
generation are often highly variable. This great 
variability, on the other hand, lenders any 
favoiable variation liable to be lost unless great 
pains are taken to fix the desired quality by 
in-and-in breeding, 01 unless the quality can be 
reproduced vegetatively, 1 e , by cuttings and 
grafts The diminished feitility of some hybiids 
is agiiculturally advantageous in the case of 
plants that can be reproduced vegetatively. 
Some of the advantageous lesults of hybridiza- 
tion are as follows (a) Inci eased Size and 
Vigor The hybrid between the English walnut 
and the California black wralnut is of excep- 
tional value, ' for it glows twice as fast as the 
combined giowth of both parents The wood 
is very compact, with Instious silky grain, ^ etc 
Another hybrid of the black walnut and the 
California black walnut produces fruit of much 
larger size tlian that of either parent These 
aie illustrations of a common result of hybrid- 
ization — ^inei eased size and vigor (t) In- 
creased Haidiness The production of hardy 
races of plants is very important, because it 
caines farther north the limits of agrieultuie 
and increases the area of cultivation Every 
few years the oiange and lemon trees of the 
Gulf States and California are greatly damaged 
by freezing weather The Japanese trifoliate 
oiange is hardy, but has fruit of small size 
It IS hoped that a hybrid may be obtained be- 
tween it and the ordinary orange which shall 
have increased hardiness without loss of size or 
flavor in the fruit (e) Adaptation to Waimor 
Climate The Kieffer and LeConte peais, which 
have revolutionized pear agriculture by extend- 
ing the range of profitable pear growing hun- 
dreds of miles southward, are said to he hybiids 
between the common pear and the Chinese sand 
peai (d) Increased Resistance to Disease 
When the vast grape industry of Fiance was 


thieatened with destiuction on account of the 
ravages of tlie bug FJiyllojeeraj immune Ameri- 
can species weie cio&sed with the French spe- 
cie'i, and immunity was gained by them Simi- 
larly the blaek-rot disease in giapes has been 
fought by intioducing the blood of immune 
laces {e) Inci eased Peicentage of Staich, 
Sugar, etc Bj hybridization the production 
pel acre of the potato has been doubled, and 
the starch percentage inci eased fiom lo to 26 
WTiile the percentage of sugai in the sugai beet 
has been hitherto chiefly inei eased by selection, 
theie seems to be a chance foi improvement by 
hvbiidization A hybrid cinchona produces 
tliiee to four times the ordinaiy percentage of 
quinine (/) Change of Season and Duiation 
of Life By hybridization plants have arisen 
fruiting at unusual times, like Bmhank^s black- 
berry and raspberry hybrids A fairly success- 
ful attempt to make the pansy peiennial le- 
sulted from crossing the garden pansy with the 
perennial TioJa cotmita (y) Acquisition of 
Odoi The fragrance of the pansy has been im- 
proved by crossing with odoiifeious Alpine 
species (h) Improvement of Quality and 
Flavor This result is illustrated by tlie case 
of smoking tobaccos, in which the superior- 
flavored Havana race has been crossed with 
other races having laiger leaves, so that a 
gi eater quality of well-flavored leaf has been 
pioduced Altogether, many breeders conclude 
that by systematic hybridization most species of 
plants will be found capable of almost in- 
definite improvement 

In connection with the artificial pioduction 
of hybrids the phenomenon of “xenia” has re- 
cently atti acted much attention This term 13 
applied to eases in which characteis of the 
pollinating parent appear diiectly in the fiuit 
or seed It was once thought that only the 
embryo could show hybrid characters, which 
would become evident, theiefore, only upon the 
germination of the seed In cases of xenia, how- 
ever, the legions of the seed outside of the em- 
bryo show hybrid characteis, so that it is evi- 
dent that they too have been influenced by the 
pollinating parent The crossing of the races 
of maize has pioved to be most favoiable for 
studying this phenomenon If a lace of maize 
noimally producing white grains be pollinated 
by one producmg red grains, the resulting 
grains will show the red coloration in vaiious 
ways The same result is also obtained in 
ciossing races of sweet and dent com This 
phenomenon was inexplicable until the recent 
discovery of '^‘double feitilization’^ among flower- 
ing plants This phrase means that both of 
the male cells wmre brought by the pollen tube 
to the ovule function — one fertilizing the egg, 
which then produces the embiyo, the other 
uniting with the "endosperm nucleus,” which 
then produces the endosperm or food substance 
of the seed about the embiyo It is evident, 
therefore, that where double fertilization occurs 
m connection with hybridizing the endospeim 
as well as the embryo is a hybrid, and that the 
resulting seed may show characteis of the 
pollinating parent See Angiospeems , Fer- 
tilization 3 Plant Breeding 

Methods of Hybridizing The methods of 
hybiidizing plants are simple If the flower is 
hermaphroditic, its stamens must be cut away 
before they are ripe — ^usually before the corolla 
opens— and the flowei must be tied up in a 
paper bag When the stigma is ripe, the pollen 
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is placed on it, and the bag tied over the flower 
agaiii and not removed imtil the seed begins 
to ioim If the flower bears no stamens, it 
lequires, of course, no operation except the 
tying up while in the bud to prevent the access 
of foreign pollen Among animals much less 
experimentation in producing hybrids for com- 
mercial purposes has been done. 

HYBBIDITY IN ANIMALS 

The number of animal hybrids known to have 
been produced or actually to exist is not large 
The only special work on hybrids is that of 
Suchetet, the first volume (1001 pages) being 
devoted to birds alone 

Of hybrids produced by nature we have on 
record comparatively few examples, but the 
number is probably quite considerable It is 
known that fl.sh, especially the Salmonidae, 
readily hybridize There are on record over 100 
cases of hybrids among insects, and the number 
probably runs into the thousands Of amphib- 
ians, species of diverse frogs have been seen 
mating, but it is not definitely known that such 
unions have given rise to hybrids Natural 
hybrids among birds have been described, eg», 
between the flicker of the eastern United States 
and the Mexican flicker, between two species ot 
warblers of the genus Helimnthoph%lcL^ between 
species of geese, various European grouse, and 
certain Asiatic pheasants 

The hybridism which has taken place among 
the wild pheasants of the genus Gennceus in 
Burma is perhaps the most remarkable instance 
known Three species— the black-breasted 
(horsfieldv), the Iineated {hneatu8)f and the 
silver {nyothemerus) kallege pheasants — ^meet 
in this country, and from along the borders of 
their haimts a score of forms have been de- 
scribed and named as legitimate species, 
whereas they are merely hybrids, exceedingly 
variable even in the same brood and of interest 
only as examples of hybridism in nature 

Hybrids Produced Artificially. By artifi- 
cial fertilization of the ova of different species, 
and even genera and families, of sea urchins, 
the early larval stages have been reared, but 
never carried to maturity, the resulting pluteus 
stages are more or less monstrous In one case 
early larval hybrids between species of two 
different classes of eehmoderms, starfish and 
sea urchins, weie produced The cases of fertile 
hybrids of birds and mammals mentioned below 
were produced in captivity, besides these there 
have been instances of hybiids between the 
brown and polar bear, the leopard and jaguar, 
the lion and tiger, the sea lion and fur seal, 
between the zebra and horse, the horse and ass, 
and the common ass and varieties of the kiang 

Hybrids are also known to occur between the 
dog and fox (Darwin), but this case is doubted 
by Bwait 

Variations of Hybrids Darwin has shown 
that hybrids are more variable and have a 
greater tendency to vary than the products of 
pure race of both parents. He also has shown 
that the products of hybrids are much more 
variable than the hybrids themselves. 

Results of Recent Experiments. Experi- 
ments by Standfuss on thousands of specimens 
of the higher Lepzdoptera have shown* 

1. The intercrossing of two species may re- 
sult in anything, from complete sterility to the 
production of the normal number of fertile eggs 


These extremes may even occur as the result of 
crossing diffeient individuals of the same two 
species Hence a cross must not be pronounced 
infertile on the evidence of a single failure 

2 Individual differences in the stiuetuie of 
the genital apparatus may pi event effective 
crossing between some members of two given 
species, though other members of the same two 
species may pair freely 

3 Some crossings have lesulted entirely in 
male, others entirely m female, offspiing A 
thud class has given both sexes in various 
proportions 

As regards the fertility of hybrids, in no 
ease observed by Standfuss or known to him has 
the female of a true hybiid been shown to be 
fertile But the occurrence of undoubted cases 
of fertility in male hybrids has been proved by 
crossing the male hybrids with the females of 
both parent species, and in one case with the 
female of a third species 

The silk-moth hybrids of PMlosarma cyntUa 
and Phtlosamia rtoina, the arrhmdy moth, two 
closely allied species, are also said to have been 
fertile for eight generations 

fertility of the Hybrids It is well known 
that the mule is infertile, and, though there 
are leported to be tbiee cases wheie a mule has 
produced young, they are doubtful Ewart, m 
referring to the instance of the Pans Jardin de 
PAcelimatation mule, doubts whether these ani- 
mals are mules, quoting AyraulPs opinion that 
the Pans mule was an ordinary mare Darwin 
states that he knows of no thoroughly well- 
authenticated cases of perfectly fertile hybrid 
animals, though he adds “I have reason to be- 
lieve that the hybrids from Germilus vaginalis 
and Reevesii and from Phasianus oolchious with 
Phasianus torquatus are perfectly fertile The 
hare and rabbit are supposed to have fertile 
offspring, the hybrids of the common and 
Chinese geese (CygTiopsis cygnoides) are fertile, 
as are hybrids between the common duck and 
the pintail duck The crossed offspring from 
the Indian humped and common cattle inter- 
breed Caton has hybridized the Virginia deer 
with the Ceylon deer and the Acapulco deer and 
says that the hybrids seem perfectly healthy 
and prolific The Indian dog and coyote are 
said by Ooues to interbreed, and on the upper 
Missouri dogs have been seen having eveiy ap- 
pearance of being such hybrids Hybrids of 
hares and rabbits have continued fruitful for 
generations, the same is tiue, says Hertwig, 
of hybrids obtained from the wild buck and the 
domesticated she-goat The American bison is 
known to breed with the domestic cattle, and 
it seems to be a well-established fact that the 
hybrids are fertile Ewart states that the 
Indian buffalo and the Ameiican bison produce 
fertile hybrids with the wild ox of Europe 
Among fishes fertile hybrids have been obtained 
from the carp and goldfish and from the charr 
and the biook trout 

Relative Strength of Hereditary Infiu- 
ences. The three following conclusions lest on 
an elaborate series of experiments by Standfuss 
with three European species of Saturnia moths 

1 The freshly hatched hybrid larva closely 
resembles that of the female parent, but with 
the process of growth a lesemblance to that of 
the male parent gradually inci eases 

2 The extent of approximation towards the 
male parent depends on the relative phylogenetic 
age of the two species — the older being able to 
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transmit its properties, whethei of structure or 
habit, better than the younger 

3 In reciprocal pairing the male is able 
to tiansmit the characters of the species m a 
higher degree than the female This influence, 
however, is less regular and potent than that 
spoken of in the preceding paragiaph 

The result of crossing a parent species vnth a 
local race, or with an ahei ration of the same 
species, IS as follows 

1 When the noimal foim of a species 
{Grundart) is crossed with a gradually formed 
local race of the same species, the result is a 
senes of intermediate foims 2 On the other 
hand, when the normal foim is crossed with a 
sporadic aberration, the result in many cases 
is that the issue divides itself sharply between 
the normal form and the sport, intermediate 
forms being absent 

In commenting on these results, Dr F A. 
Dixey remarks 1 The experiments afford fresh 
illustrations of the mannei in which the physi- 
ological isolation of an incipient species may 
be brought about 2 They show that the state- 
ment of Focke as to the great variability of the 
offspring resulting from the crossing of a plant 
hybrid with one of the pai ent species holds good 
m the case of insects 3 What Standfuss 
speaks of as the prepotency of the phylogeneti- 
cally older of the parent species is piobably 
only another expression of the piinciple estab- 
lished by Darwin that in man5’^ cases ciossing 
causes reversion to a remote ancestor 4. The 
general conclusion as to the piepotency of the 
male parent accords so far with one result of 
Galton’s investigation of the late Sir E Mil- 
laises breed of basset hounds 6 The result of 
crossing a parent species with a giadually 
formed local race, though less in degree, is 
much the same in kind as that of crossing 
two distinct species 6 The lesult of crossing 
the normal form of a species with a sporadic 
abei ration of the same species appears to show 
that the latter stand biologically on an en- 
tirely different footing from the regularly de- 
veloped variety, even though it may indicate 
(as alleged by Eimer and by Jordan) the direc- 
tion m which variation for that species is pos- 
sible With Standfuss's instances may be com- 
pared the well-known ease of the otter sheep, 
which similarly, when crossed with a sheep of 
ordinary breed, gave no true intermediates 7 
Certain experiments with aberrations of this 
kind, of which exact numerical lecords have 
been kept for several generations, are of special 
interest m connection with Galton^s law of 
heredity See Galton, Natural Inhemtcmce, 
p 134 (London, 1889) 

In still later experiments by Standfuss 
(1898) he shows that the crossing of two dis- 
tinct species gives rise to a Zimsohenform, but 
not to a Mittelform The latter may, however, 
exist as a temporary stage in larval growrth. 
This depends on the following principles (1) 
the freshly hatched larva closely resembles the 
female parent, (2) with the process of growth 
a resemblance to the male parent gradually in- 
creases, (3) the final extent of approximation 
towards the male parent depends on the relative 
phylogenetic age of the two species, the older 
being able to transmit its properties, whether 
of structure or habit, better than the younger, 
(4) m reciprocal pairing the male is able to 
transmit the characters of tfie species in a 
higher degree than the female, (5) when the 


normal form of a species {Griindatt) is eiossed 
with a gradually formed local lace of the same 
species, the result is a series of intei mediate 
foims, (6) when the normal form is crossed 
with a sporadic aberration, the lesult in many 
cases IS that the issue divides itself sharply 
betw’een the normal form and the sport, inter- 
mediate forms being absent 

Hence, aceoiding to Standfuss, adds Dixey, 
'‘the process of species formation must be giad- 
ual, for when two distinct species are crossed 
the issne does not split up into two parental 
forms, as in the case when one paient is a 
suddenly formed aberration On the contrary, 
the behavior of the issue of two distinct species 
is very similar in kind to that of a species 
crossed with a local race or variety which is 
being gradually established by the accumulation 
of slight changes It woufd seem, theiefore, 
that although an aberration 01 spoit may be 
peipetuated by inheritance, it can never acquire 
distinct specific rank No doubt, however, it 
may, if selected, eventually replace the origmal 
form of the species 

Dixey also makes the interesting suggestion 
that these spoiadic color aberrations ‘ seem to 
have many points of resemblance with the color 
varieties in domestic animals, such as the 
'lemon and white* and 'tricolor* of the basset 
hounds, or the well-known tortoise-shell, tabby, 
and black of cats The fact that these domestic 
varieties exist side by side in the same race 
and even in the same litter, and that true inter- 
mediates are rare or absent, seems to suggest 
that they originally appeared as sports, and 
that their perpetuation has been insured or 
favored by artificial selection ** 

Zebra Hybrids In his Penyouth Experiments 
(1899) Ewart states that he bred nine zebra 
hybrids by crossing mares of various sizes and 
bleeds with a Burchell zebra stallion, Matopo 
The hybrids are interesting because of the 
curious blending of characters, derived appar- 
ently partly from their actual and paitly from 
their remote ancestors, and because they shed 
new light on many questions of general interest, 
such as the origin of stripes, reveision, inter- 
breeding, and prepotency 

Reversion He concludes that "some of the 
hybrids in make and disposition strongly sug- 
gest their zebra sire, others their respective 
dams, but even the most zebra-like in form are 
utterly unlike their sire m their markings It 
is not a matter of taking after a grandparent, 
but after an ancestor in all probability thou- 
sands of generations removed, an ancestor prob- 
ably far more like the Somali than any of the 
Burchell zebras** (This confirms Standfuss*s 
conclusion stated above ) Ewart adds (p 21) 
"The reversion may be to recent, remote, or 
intermediate ancestors, and the tendency will 
in most cases be to revert to sports that here 
and there mark the route along which the 
development has proceeded** 

He also, by breeding pigeons, restored the 
rock pigeon, or primitive form "In the case 
of my most typical bird there is, as far as an 
externa] examination can show, practically com- 
plete reversion ** Reversion, he says, "seems to 
lead to a form of rejuvenescence ** He regards 
polydactylism in the horse as in part due to 
reversion to the Hippanon, or the three-toed 
fossil horse As he well puts it, the cases of 
reversion that he cites "must be more or less 
accmate lestorations of their comparatively re- 
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mote ancestois Reversion also indicates that 
in some cases ^"varieties and breeds 'which have, 
through interbi ceding, nndeigone senile degen- 
eration, may be regeneiated without the loss of 
their best and most prized chai acteristics ” 

Prepotency, It is geneially assumed that an 
old species 01 variety is prepotent over a more 
recent species or variety It is impossible to 
say whether zebra hybrids m then mai kings 
take after a remote zebra ancestor, or after an 
ancestor common to both zehias and hoises, or 
after a hypothetical midparent combining the 
characters of the less 1 emote ancestois of both 
zebras and hoises There is, however, no diffi- 
culty in seeing that while some zebra hvbiids, 
apait from their stripes, closely resemble the 
zebra parent, others take aftei then horse 
parent, thus shoving that the wuld sire is not 
necessarily the most prepotent ‘^But even when 
the hybiids aie distinctly Iiorselike they never 
repeat recently acquiied peculiaiities, such as a 
blaze, or short eais, high witlieis, or a small 
head and long neck®* 

Ewart believes that spoits and certain maiked 
variations are often piepotent, and also that 
inbreeding (see Pollixatios^} is ‘‘common 
among wild animals, and that by inducing pre- 
potency it plays an ixnpoitant pait in the 
origin of species ” It may be here observed 
that E wait’s experiments lead him to reject 
telegony (qv) and to explain such oecmieiices 
bv cases of reversion The zebra hybrids are 
also inteiesting as being “in some respects al- 
most intermediate between their parents ’* Each 
paient, he says, hands on its most fixed individ- 
ual characters His zebra hybrids are neither 
new creations nor yet intermediate foims 

Stenhty m Eyhyid^ — Ewait concludes that, 
as there is no hard and fast line between species 
and varieties, there can be “no fundamental 
difference between a hybiid and a cioss, noi yet 
any a prion reason why any given hybrid should 
be sterile, or any given cross fertile Ster- 

ility has doubtless been acquiied m some cases 
slowly, in others abruptly, but how it has been 
acquired it is impossible in most cases even to 
guess ** 

MendePs Ba'W Great interest has been ex- 
cited among biologists by Mendel’s law, and his 
discovery of certain pi inciples of hei edity which 
will prove of much piaetical value to breeders 
of plants and animals and lend a new phase 
to the theory of liei edity and also of evolution, 
since the results thus fai obtained point to dis- 
continuing evolution and the absence of inter- 
mediate forms Mendel’s original paper was 
published at Brunn, Austiia, in 1865, but 'was 
overlooked until De Vries in 1900 published 
an exact counterpart of MendePs theory, while 
Coirens and also Bateson hit upon the same 
law As stated briefly by Spillman, it is as fol- 
lows In the second and later generations of a 
hybrid every possible combination of the paient 
character occurs, and each combination appears 
m a definite propoition of the individuals A 
paient character which is fully developed in 
the hybrid is said to be “dominant”, if it is 
apparently absent, it is said to be “recessive ” 
A case in illustration is thus stated by Bateson 
‘Tn breeding crested canaries the kind of crest 
desired for exhibition can, according to canary 
fanciers, he produced most easily by mating 
eiested birds with noncrested, 01 ‘plain heads,® 
as they are called If it be supposed that the 
crested character is usually dominant, we have 


a simple explanation When crested buds aie 
bred together, a number of buds aie produced 
whose crests aie coaise and stand up, and others 
'Without crests The latter aie the lecessives, 
the former we mav suppose to be the puie domi- 
nants®® Tlie fact that the hornless bieeds of 
goats will give off some horned ofispimg is 
piobahly due to the fact that they aie what 
Bateson teims “‘lieterozygotes,®’ unclei what is 
usually called “reveision ” Fiom tlie analogy 
of cattle, it mav he anticipated that the hornless 
foim IS dominant Consult Bateson, EendeVs 
Principles of Eer edity i with a tianslation of 
Mendel’s oiigmal papers on hybridization (Lon- 
don, 1902) 

Mendel’s more impoitant discoveries aie also 
thus stated by Castle “1 His law of domi- 
nance, when, for example, the offspiing of two 
paients diffeiing in respect of one charactei all 
resemble one paient and possess tlieiefore the 
dominant cliaiaeter, that of the other parent 
being latent 01 recessive 2 In place of simple 
dominance theie may he manifest in the im- 
mediate hybrid offspring an intensification of 
character, or a condition intermediate between 
the two parents, or the offspiing may have a 
peculiar chaiaeter of their ovn (heterozvgotes) 

3 A segregation of ehaiacteia united in tlie 
hybrid takes place m their offspiing, so that 
a* certain per cent of these offspiing possess 
the dominant chaiactei alone, a certain pei 
cent the recessive chaiaeter alone, while a cei- 
tam per cent are again hybiid in natuie®* 

Bibliography , Plants G J Mendel, “Ver- 
suche uber Pflanzen-Hybi iden,” in Yen hand- 
htngen des EatiirfoiscJie Veretns (Brunswick, 
1866) ; William Pocke, Die PflaneenrM^sohhnge 
(Berlin, 1881) Swingle and Webber, “Hybiids 
and their Utilization in Plant Breeding/* in 
Tearhooh of the Department of Agrimilture for 
J89H (Washington, 1898) , C R Darwin, Va/tia- 
tion of Ammeds and Plants under Domestication 
(2 vols, Kew Yoik, 1900) , Hugo de Vries, 
Die MutaUonstheome (Leipzig, 1901) , L H, 
Bailey, Plant Bleeding (4th ed, New York, 
1906) 3 Jordan and Kellogg, BcientifiG Aspects 
of Luther BurhanWs Worh (San Francisco, 
1909) Animals M Standfuss, Eandbuoli der 
palaarktischen Gross-Schmettei huge fm For- 
seller ~und Bammler (Jena, 1896) , Eaiperinien- 
telle ^oologtscTie Btiidicn mit Lepidopteien 
(Zurich, 1898), abstract of lesults in Proceed- 
mgs of the Entomological Bociety of London, 
pp 2-53 (London, 1897) , Andie Suchetet, -Des 
hyhrtdes d Vetat samage, vol 1 , Classe des 
oiseaux (Pans and Berlin, 1897) , F A Dixey, 
“Recent Expeiiments in Hybridization,” Science 
Progress, vol vii (London, 1898) , J C Ewart, 
The Penyouik Experiments (ib, 1899), Hugo 
de Vues, Species and Varieties ( 2 d ed, Ohica^, 
1906) , A Ghigi, Ricerche di Sistematioa Spcri- 
mentale sul genere Genneeus Wagler (Bologna, 
1909) , William Bateson, MendeVs Pimciples 
of Ee) edity (New York, 1909) , Hugo de Vries, 
Intercellular Pan genesis (Oliieago, 1910) 
HY'BBIBIZ'ING See Plant Bbejeding, 
Graft Hybrids, 

HYBASCPES The ancient name of the iiver 
J helam in northwest India* See Jiielam 

HYBATHODE, hi'd3.th-5d (fiom Gk Hdtap, 
hyddr, watei -f- hodos, way) In botany, 
an organ that exudes water Usually hyda- 
thodes oceui at the tips of the mam veins or 
branch veins of leaves and commonly appear to 
the unaided eye as leaf teeth At the apex 
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of the organ is a pore which has been variously 
called water pore and water stoma. These 
pores differ from ordinary stomata in the ab- 
sence of turgor movementSj often in size and in 
their function; they are passageways for liquid 



1, longitudinal section through leaf tooth of Chinese 
primrose {Primula sinensis), showing the divergent tra- 
cheids, terminating the vascular bundle, the loose epithem, 
and the terminal pore. 

2, surface view of a water stoma (terminal pore of a 
leaf tooth). 

water rather than for water vapor. Hyda- 
thodes commonly occur in connection with the 
vascular system and may be regarded as a sort 
of safety apparatus to prevent injection of the 
air space with water at times when root pres- 
sure is high and transpiration low. 

HY'^DATID (Gk. mrh, hydatis, water 
vesicle, hydatid, from i58iap, hydor, water; con- 
nected with OChurch Slav, voda, Skt. udan, 
water, and ultimately with Goth, ivato, OHG. 
wazzor, Ger. Wasser^ AS. loceter, Eng. water; 
AS. wcet^ Eng. OHG. o^^clr, Ger. Otter, AS. 
otor, Eng. otter). The bladder worm. It is 
allied to the tapeworm, but is smaller, contain- 
ing only three or four proglottids, besides the 
head, and its “cysticercus'^ stage is large and 
bladder-like with numerous heads. These de- 
velop on secondary “daughter^ ^ cysts, attached 
to the wall of the cysticercus. About 5000 
eggs are developed in a single segment (pro- 
glottis). The six-hooked embryos develop, are 
expelled from the dog, the first host, and find 
their way in drinking water or in food into 
the human intestines, whence they bore into 
the liver, their favorite habitat, or are carried 
along the blood vessels into some other organ, 
where they develop into bladder-like bodies, or 
“hydatids” (Tcema echinoGoccus) . By the 
fourth week the young is % millimeter 
inch) in length, and it is probably many months 
before the echinococcus heads are entirely de- 
veloped. If transported to a dog, the worms 
become sexually mature in from seven to nine 
weeks, when the milk-white worms may usually 
be found embedded in the mucus of the duo- 
denum and upper part of the small intestines, 
With their heads attached to the villous surface 
of the intestine. . The parent vesicle may grow 
as large as a man’s head. The cyst in which 
the bladder worm lies, and which is caused 
by it, is called a “hydatid Gyst.” V 

There are two forms of this hy^ 


{Tcenia hominis) living in man, and the other 
{Tcenia vete7Hnoru?n) in domestic animals. 
When these echinococcus cysts remain sterile, 
as they frequently do, they are called '‘acep halo- 
cysts.” “Another, and indeed pathological 
form,” says Sedgwick, “is the so-called ‘multi- 
locular’ echinococcus, which was for a long time 
taken for a colloid cancer. It is also found 
in mammalia (in cattle), and here presents a 
confusing resemblance to a mass of tubercles. 
Tlie echinocoecus disease [hydatid plague) was 
widely spread in Iceland. This disease, likewise, 
seems endemic in many places in Australia.” 

HYDATID CYST. See Hydatid. 

HYDE. A manufacturing town in Cheshire, 
England, on the river Tame, 7 miles east- 
southeast of Manchester (Map; England, B 3). 
Since the extension of the cotton trade it has 
rapidly increased in size. Besides numerous 
cotton factories, print and iron works, there are 
considerable manufactures of macbinery, liats, 
and margarine. Coal abounds in the neighbor- 
hood. The district is densely peopled. Hyde 
has had its entire growth within the last cen- 
tury. It is mentioned as a village in the reign 
of Xing John; was incorporated as a municipal 
borough in 1881, with a mayor, 6 aldermen, 
and 18 councilors. It owms its water, markets, 
and cemetery, and maintains free baths, a li- 
brary, hospital, and fire brigade. Its sewage is 
chemically treated for fertilizing purposes. 
Pop., 1901, 32,766; 1911, 33,444. 

HYDE, , A^riTE, Duchess of Yoek ( 1637- 
71). The first wife of James II of England 
and the eldest daughter of the Duke of Claren- 
don. When she was 12 years old, she went to 
Holland with her mother and sisters and in 
1654 was appointed maid of honor to the Prin- 
cess of Orange at whose court she was a great 
favorite. It was while accompanying the Prin- 
cess on a visit to Paris in 1656 that she first met 
James, then Duke of York. She became en- 
gaged to him about a year before his return 
to England in the spring of 1660 and, in spite 
of the most vehement opposition from all quar- 
ters, was privately married to him in Septem- 
ber. Her father disapproved of the affair with 
great ostentation and afterward, with more 
sincerity perhaps, attributed his downfall to 
the match. At first the royal family would not 
recognize her, and fruitless attempts were made, 
by attacking her character, to influence the 
Prince to put her aside. She was an accom- 
plished and attractive woman, though not hand- 
some, and she maintained her position with 
regal dignity. She joined the Homan Oatliolic 
church soon after 1667 and converted her hus- 
band to that faith. Her daughters, however, 
were educated as, Protestants. Anne and Mary, 
who became queens of England, were her only 
children that survived infancy, 

HYDE, Douglas {I860- ). An Irish 

scholar and writer, born at Frenchpark, County 
Roscommon. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. In 1891 he was interim professor 
of modern languages in the State University of 
Hew Brunswick, and he was afterward made 
examiner in Celtic to the Royal University of 
Ireland. In 1906 he received the honorary de- 
gree of Ditt.D. from the Royal University of 
Ireland, and in 1909 he was elected member of 
the senate and professor of modern Irish in the 
Hational University of Ireland. 

Hyde early took up the study of Irish litera- 
ture, and in particular the collection and pnbli- 
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cation of Gaelic songs and folk tales, and his 
labors in the preservation of native folklore 
constitute hxs most valuable services to Celtic 
scholarship His L%te'imy History of Ireland is 
the fiist attempt to wiite a comprehensive and 
systematic history of Gaelic literature His 
translations of modern Gaelic lyrics are often 
particularly happy m rendering at once the 
simple feeling and the complicated metrical 
structure of the native poetry He took a 
prominent part in the organization of the popu- 
lar movement for the preservation of the Irish 
language and in 1906 visited the United States 
in its interests He was made president of 
the Gaelic League (qv ) at its foundation, in 
1893, and also of the Irish Texts Society In 
1894-95 he was president of the Irish National 
Liteiary Society He wrote Leabhar Sgeulmgh- 
eaclita (1889), Qois na Teineadhj or. Beside 
the Fire (1890-91) , Love Songs of Connaught 
(1894), The Three Sorrows of Story-Telling 
(1895) ; The Story of the Early Irish Literature 
(1897), An Sgeuluidhe Caodhalach (3 parts, 
1898-1901, Fi trans, 1901), A Literary His- 
tory of Ireland (1899, 4th ed, New York, 
1906) , The Lad of the Ferule, etc (vol 1 of the 
publications of the Irish Texts Society, Dublin, 
1899), Uhhla de^n Ghraoibh (1900), a volume 
of poems, and Sgealuidlie Fior na Seachtmhaine 
(1909) Part of his Songs of Connaught were 
contributed to the Dublin Hation (1906) In 
tbe same w^ay his edition of the Poems of 
Baftery was published in the Dublin Weehly 
Freeman (1904) 

HYDE, Edwakd See Oiabeimdow, Edwabd 

HmE, Ease of 

HYDE, Edwasd See Coenbuet, Edwabd 

Hyde, Lokd. 

HYDE, Edwabd (c 1650-1712) A Colonial 
Gk^vernoi of North Carolina He was appointed 
by the proprietors to be Governor of the Albe- 
marle District in the Province of North Caro- 
lina, but on Ills arrival in August, 1710, found 
that the Governor of the province, from whom 
he was to receive his commission, had died, and 
that a former Deputy Governor, Thomas Carey, 
was leading an insui rection, a movement on the 
part of the dissenters against the establishment 
of the Church of* England A number of the 
moie respectable residents requested Hyde to 
assume die oifice of Governor, which he did, 
and with the aid of Governor Spotswood of 
Virginia succeeded m putting down Carey^s re- 
bellion Soon after, however, the North Caro- 
lina Indians, led by the Tusearoias, went on 
the warpath and massacred many of the set- 
tlers Hyde called on South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia for aid, and on Jan 28, 1712, a body of 
South Carolina and North Carolina militia un- 
der Colonel Barnwell defeated the Indiana on 
the Neuse Kiver The greater pait of the tribe 
removed to New York and became the sixth 
nation of the Iroquois Confederacy, 

HYDE, Helen ) An Ameiican 

etcher and engraver She was born at Ijima, 
N Y , graduated from the Wellesley School, 
Philadelphia, and studied art at the San Fran- 
cisco Art Institute under Emil Cailsen, in Ber- 
lin under Frank Skarbma, in Pans under 
Haphael Collin, and in Tokyo under Kano 
Tomonobu She is noted especially for her 
etchings in color and her woodcuts of women 
and children. She first attracted general atten- 
tion by her etchings of the Chinese children 
of San Francisco, she then made a series 


of woodcuts Mexican in subject, and she spent 
14 yeais in Japan making etchings, water colois, 
and woodcuts of Japanese children and women 
Complete series of her woik aie to be found in 
the Congressional Libraiy, Washington, and 
examples are in the New York Public Library 
and the San Fiancisco Art Museum 

HYDE, Heney Baldwin (1834-99) An 
American life-insurance piomoter, founder, and 
president of the Equitable Life Assuianee So- 
ciety He was born in Catskill, N Y , and be- 
fore he was 20 years old entered the employ of 
the Mutual Life Insui ance Company of New 
York as clerk, becoming cashier in 1856 In 
1859 he founded the Equitable Life Assmance 
Society in competition with the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and until his death he was 
its master spirit and dictator His aim to make 
it the largest life insui ance company in the 
world led to a fierce contest for business He 
attempted to transmit his control to his son, 
James Hazen Hyde (qv ) 

HYDE, James Hazen (1876- ) An 

American insurance official, son of Heniy Bald- 
win Hyde He was born in New York City and 
graduated fiom Harvaid University in 1898 In 
1899, upon his father’s death, he became vice 
president of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States His disagreement 
with James W Alexander, the president of this 
company, led in 1905 to an investigation of 
the company’s afiairs, with the result that 
both factions retired (See Life Insurance ) 
Hyde was chosen vice piesident and trustee of 
the Equitable Trust Company and a director in 
a large number of banks, raihoads, and other 
corporations After his break with the Equi- 
table he removed to Pans, was made OflS.eei of 
the Legion of Honor, and in 1913 mariied a 
daughter of John G A Leishman (qv ), the 
widow of Count Louis de Gontaut-Biron 
HYDE, Laurence. See Bochestee, Eael of 
HYDE, Thomas (1636-1703) A famous 
English Orientalist, boin at Billingsley in 
Shropshire. Educated at Cambru^e, he was 
an assistant to Walton in an edition of his 
Polyglot Bible Besides correcting the Arabic, 
Syriac, and Persian texts, he transcribed in 
Persian characters the Persian translation of 
the Pentateuch which had been printed in He- 
biew letters at Constantinople and appended a 
Latin version of his own In 1668 Hyde entered 
Queen’s College, Oxford, to which he was shortly 
after made Hebrew reader In the following 
year, after graduating as MA, he was chosen 
underkeeper and finally librarian in chief of 
the Bodleian Library In 1660 he was made 
a canon of Salisbury, in 1678, Archdeacon of 
Gloucester He succeeded Pococke in 1691 as 
Laudian professor of Arabic and soon after, 
on the deprivation of Altham, became regms 
professor of Hebrew and canon of Christ Church 
Hyde’s most important work was the Historia 
BeUgwnis Yeterum Persarum eorumque Mago- 
rum (1700, 2d ed, 1760) His other works 
were collected by G Sharpe, Syntagma Dis- 
sertatiowum (1767) They include a history of 
the game of chess, a translation into Malayan 
of the Gospel and the Acts, a treatise on the 
w eight s and measures of the Chinese, etc 
HYDE, William DeWitt (1858- ) An 

American college president^ born at Winchendon, 
Mass He graduated from Harvard University 
m 1879 and from Andover Theological Seminary 
in 1882, Ordained to the Congregational mm- 
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istry in 1883^ he was a pastor at Newark, N J , 
m 1883-85, and thereafter was president of 
Bowdoin College, also holding the chan of men- 
tal and moral philosophy He is anthoi of 
PraoHcal Ethics (1892), Social Theology 
(1895), Practical Idealism (1897), God^s Edu- 
cation of Man (1899), The Ait of Optimism 
(1900), The Cardinal Virtues (1901), Jesus’ 
Way (1902), The Neio Ethics (1903), The 
College Man and the College Woman (1906), 
AhhOf Father (1908) , Self-Measuiement (1908) , 
Sm and its Forgiveness ( 1909 ) , The Teacher’s 
Philosophy in and out of School (1910), The 
Five Gieat Philosophies of Life (1911), The 
Quest of the Best (1913) 

HYDE DE NETTVILLE, J Q, Babon See 
Neuville, Jean Guillaume, Baeon Hyde de 

HYDE DABK An inclosnre of 364 acres 
in London, England, about 2% miles west of 
St PauEs Cathedral (Map London, E 6) It 
deiives its name from Hyde Manor, which be- 
longed to the abbey of Westminster It became 
the property of the crown on the dissolution of 
the monasteries, in the reign of Henry VIII 
After this monarch it became famous as the 
scene of duels, deer hunts, and horse races 
Chailes II laid out drives and promenades which 
became fashionable and have ever since con- 
tinued to be It also seiwes as the place of large 
popular meetings It has nine carriage en- 
trances, and among its prominent features are 
the Serpentine (an artificial sheet of water con- 
structed by order of Queen Caroline in 1730), 
Rotten Row, the Ladies’ Mile, the Maible Aich, 
the Hyde Paik Corner gateway, the statue of 
Lord Bvron, aud Weatmaeott’s colossal statue 
of Achilles, erected in honor of the Duke of 
Wellington and cast from cannon captured at 
W ater loo 

HYDE DARK Formerly a town in Norfolk , 
Co , Mass , annexed to Boston in 1912 (Map 
Boston and Vicinity, D 7) It has a public 
library and extensive manufactures of cotton, 
woolen, and rubber goods, paper, dyestuffs, 
looms, morocco, tools and machineiy, cars, 
engines, motors, and curled hair 

HYDERABAD, or HAIDARABAD, hrdei- 
a-bad' A large native state of India, called 
also the Dominions of his Highness the Nizam 
It occupies the central part of the Indian penin- 
sula, being bounded on the north by Berar and 
northeast by the Cential Provinces, on the 
southeast by Madras, and on the west by Bom- 
bay (Map India, C 5) Area, 82,698 squaie 
miles The surface is an extensive plateau, with 
an average elevation of about 1250 feet, diversi- 
fied by mountain, valley, and plain, and watered 
by the Godavari with its affluents the Dudna, 
the Manjra, and Pranhita, the Kistna with its 
affluents the Bhima and Tmigabhadra, and the 
Wardha with its affluent the Penganga The 
climate is faiily healthful, the annual precipi- 
tation registers 28 to 32 inches The geological 
formation is a base of granite, gneiss, and talc 
slate, superimposed by clay, limestone, sand- 
stone, hornblende, feldspar, and in some dis- 
tricts columnar basalt Iron and coal are 
mined, and gold, garnet, and diamond beds, 
which formerly supplied the Golconda treasury, 
still exist, although modern mining operations 
for the precious minerals have hitherto been 
unremunerative The soil is comparatively fer- 
tile, over 35 per cent of the area is under culti- 
vation, and over 46 per cent of the population 
IS supported by agiiculture* Millet is the laig- 
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est agricultural pioduct, otheis of importance 
are cotton, 1 ice, sesamura, wheat, castor seed, 
grain, and linseed Fruit cultui e, market 
gaidening, pasturage of cattle and of sheep, and 
horse breeding aie othei agiicultural blanches 
Bad seasons, notably in 1899—1900, have resulted 
in famine There are domestic manufactuies of 
silk, woolen, and cotton faDiies, carpets, and 
leather Raw" silk, cotton, hides, dj estuff s, 
gums, and resins aie expoited, and cereals, 
cloth goods, hardware, salt, and timber aie im- 
ported Good military loads travel se the state, 
and in 1901 there w"ere 868 miles of lailioad 
open The luler, the Nizam, is a Mohammedan, 
as are also the government officials, although 
the subjects aie chieflv Hindus Theie is a 
British Resident and adviser at Hvdeiabad, the 
capital The annual levenue is over 45,000,000 
rupees The population in 1801 was 11,537,040, 
m 1901, 11,141,142 (the decrease being 3 4 per 
cent), in 1911, 13,374,676 (inciea&e, 20 per 
cent) , of the latter number, 6,797,118 were 
males and 6,577,558 were females According 
to the 1911 census Hindus numbered 11,626,- 
355, Mohammedans, 1,380,990, Animists, 285,- 
722, Christians, 54 206 (of wffiom 18,473 Roman 
Catholics, 13,929 Anglicans, 8998 Baptists, and 
8524 Methodists), Jains, 21,026, Sikhs, 4726, 
Parsis, 1529 Education made considerable 
progress during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, but only a small proportion of the 
children attend school of the total population 
of 13,374,676 in 1911, 13,006,510 were illiterate 
Literates numbered 368,166 (344,089 males, 

24,077 females ) , literates in English, 26,520 
(22,965 males, 3561 females) 

Hyderabad, formerly attached to the domin- 
ions of the rajahs of Telmgana and Vija- 
yanagar, in 1512 became a separate kingdom, 
but m 1687 lapsed into a province of the Slogul 
Empue In 1713 Asaf Jah, one of Auiangzeb’s 
warriois, was appointed viceroy of the Deccan, 
with the title Nizam-ul-Mulk (legulator of the 
state), and eventually made himself independent 
After Ills death, in 1748, the throne was con- 
tested by his son, Nazii Jang, suppoited by 
the English East India Company, and his grand- 
son, Muzaflar Jang, whose cause was espoused 
by the French under Dupleix The latter 
triumphed until Muzaffar Jang was murdered 
by Fatan chiefs Anarchy reigned until Nizam 
idi, who ascended the throne in I76I3 was de- 
feated by the British and signed the Treaty 
of 1766, which ceded the northern Cirears to 
the East India Company The misrule of Nizam 
All’s successors increased the territorial debt, 
which was liquidated by a fmthei cession of 
land to the East India Company, with the 
stipulation that part of the revenues should 
maintain the Nizam’s contingent, a subsidiary 
force of 8000 men for the protection of his 
dominions During the mutiny of 1857 an un- 
successful attack was made on the British Resi- 
dency at Hyderabad, the Nizam and his troops, 
howevei, remained faithful to the British, and 
the state has since been distinguished for its 
loyalty to the Imperial power Usman Ah 

Khan, the present Nizam, came to the throne 
in 1911 The most important work of his reign 
has been the construction of the Musi Reservoir 
at a cost of $2,000,000 Consult A Gnbble, 
History of the Deccan (London, 1896), and 
R P MacAuliffe, Hi<?am, the Oiigm and Future 
of the Hyderahad State (New York, 1904) 
KYPJJRABAD, or HAIDARABAD. The 
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capital of the Nizam’s Dominions, India It 
stands on the right hank of the Musi Hiver, in 
lat 17* 22' N and long 78* 27' E , ISOO feet 
above the sea (Map India, D 6) It is the 
fourth largest city in India, is an important 
railroad and commercial centre, and its well- 
stocked and extensile bazars are particulaily 
pictmesque The splendid building of the Brit- 
ish Residency stands on the opposite side of the 
river, the stieam being heie bridged by nine 
spacious arches of squared granite connecting 
the Residency with the Nizam’s palace, three 
other bridges span the rivei The city is sur- 
rounded by a fortified wall 6 miles in eireuit 
The most "conspicuous building is the principal 
mosque, fashioned aftei the model of the Kaaba 
at Mecca and capable of accommodating 10,000 
worshipers, while at the meeting of the four 
principal streets of the city rises another re- 
maikable edifice, the Char Minar, 01 College 
with fom minarets, 180 feet high, resting on 
connected aiches, through which lun the four 
converging thoroughfares Water is supplied 
from huge tanks, one of which, close to the 
British cantonment of Secunderabad, measuies 
3 miles by 2; another is said to be 20 miles 
round The city owns its water woiks and 
maintains schools, a hospital, and pleasure 
grounds with a zoological section Pop (in- 
cluding Secunderabad, Bolaiam, and the Resi- 
dency Bazars), 1891, 415,039, 1901, 448,466 
(the* increase being 8 1 per cent) , 1911, 500,623 
(116 per cent) In 1901 there -were 243,241 
Hindus, 189,152 Mohammedans, and 13,923 
Christians llie city was founded in 1589 and 
was first named Bhagnagar It fell into the 
hands of the Mughals m 1687 after the storm- 
ing of Golconda, wheie it lemained until 1724, 
when the first Nizam declared his independence 
and established the city as his capital 

HYDERABAD, or HAIDERABAD The 
chief city of a distiict of the same name in the 
Sindh Division Bombay, British India, 4 miles 
east of the left bank of the Indus (Map India, 
A 4) The ancient capital of the Sindh King- 
dom, its manufactures, including arms of va- 
rious kinds, lacquered ware, gold and silver 
articles, and silks, have always been famous 
There are three cotton gins It is an im- 
portant railway junction and commercial centre 
The chief object of interest is the fort com- 
manding the town It covers * an area of 36 
acres A modern section of the town has fine 
wide streets, public buildings, and a market 
place There is a traming college foi men, one 
fcr women, an engineeiing school, a medical 
school, and an agricultural school. The canton- 
ments containing model barracks are to the 
northwest of the town Pop, 1901, 69,378, 
1911, 75,952 

HYDER Alii, hinder (more aceuiately, 
Eaidar ^AU) (c 1720-82) Rulei of Mysore 
and one of the greatest Mohammedan princes 
of India Of humble oiigm, he is said to have 
been originally a sepoy in the French army, 
which may explain the friendship which he 
always felt for the French He won the favor 
of the minister of the Rajah of Mysore by the 
valor which lie displayed at the siege of Tiichin- 
opoly in 1749 and, by a rapid rise not infiequent 
in the East, soon became the power behind the 
throne Hyder Ali in 1759 dispossessed his 
master, allowing him, however, to retain his 
title, while he himself took that of c[mva^ or 
regent He then conqueied Calicut, Bednor, 


Kananui, and other neighboring states, ^ 
1766 his dominions included more than 84,000 
sqiiaie miles He waged two wars against the 
Bjitish— in the first of which (1767-69) he was 
completely successful, although deserted by Ins 
confederate Nizam All, a former friend of the 
English— and a tieaty of peace was signed undei 
the walls of Madias According to the terms 
of this treaty, as he claimed, Hyder Ali asked 
the English in 1772 to help him against his 
old foes, the Mahrattas, who had already de- 
feated him in 1764, but his request was le- 
fused When a conflict broke out between the 
English and the French m 1778, he sought his 
revenge With his son, Tippu Sahib, he enteied 
the Cainatie m 1780 and proceeded to devastate 
it After inflicting two severe defeats on the 
English, he was routed by Eyre Coote at Porto 
Novo Two years later he died very suddenly 
Consult Le Mattre de la Tour, Htstoire d'Hay- 
der-Ah Khan (Pans, 1783) , Husein All Khan 
Kirmani, ffistoii/ of Sydur KaiL (tians by 
Miles, London, 1842), L B Bowring, Hatda? 
Ah and Tipd Sultan (Ruleis of India Senes, 
Oxford, 1803) 

HYD'NHM: a genus of fleshy fungi which 
gives name to the family Hydnaceae, oi “^^tooth 
fungi ” They ai e so named because the hy- 
menium (qv ) coveis toothlike or spmelike 
processes rather than gill-like plates, as in the 
oidinary mushrooms 

HYDRA, he'dra or e'dra (Lat Sydrea, Gk 
*T5pea) An island of Gieece, situated 5 miles 
off the east coast of Morea (Map Gieece, D 6) 

It IS about 11 miles long and 3 miles broad and 
has an area of 22 square miles The shores are 
rocky and steep, and the intenor rises to a 
height of 1950 feet On the north coast is the 
town and seaport of Hydra, the white, fiat- 
roofed houses of which are ranged on the side 
‘ of a hill The streets are steep and uneven, but 
remarkably clean It is the seat of a bishop, 
manufactures cotton and silk goods, leather, 
ships, and has a good trade In ancient times 
the island of Hydra was a dependency of the 
city of Hermione and was later ceded to the 
Trcezenians During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
eenturies it was settled by fugitives from Al- 
bania, Argolis, and Attica In the Giecian War 
of Independence the Hydriotes took a most 
active part, and none were more libeial in their 
contributions to the patriotic cause At the 
time of the outbreak of the Revolutionaiy War 
(1821-29) the islandeis were considered the 
richest in the archipelago, holding the cariymg 
trade of the Black Sea and shipping to Eng- 
land, the Baltic, and even to America Since 
the Revolution, however, more accessible ports 
have risen to be the centres of Greek commerce, 
and Hydra has greatly declined Pop , 1907, 
5696, almost all eoncentiated in the town of 
Hydra 

HYDRA, MMra (Lat, from Gk ‘'Td/ia, water 
snake) A fabulous monster, offspi mg of Ty- 
phon and Echidna, dwelling on a hill near the 
spring Amymone in the marshes of Leina, near 
Argos The hydra had many heads, of which 
the central one was immoital The number of 
heads vanes in the stories fiom 0 to 50, or even 
100 In works of art she as shown with from 
3 to 12 heads, except m Hellenistic times, when 
the hydra is often repiesented as a serpent 
with a woman’s head Hercules ( q v ) cut off 
the heads, while his companion, lolaus, seared 
the stumps with a biand, as otherwise two 
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heads grew wherever one was cut off. The im- 
mortal head was buried beneath a huge rock. 
The hero dipped his arrows in the blood of the 
hydra and thereby made the wounds which they 
inflicted incurable. The hydra with its poison- 
ous breath seems a personification of the mala- 
rial vapors arising from the swamps of Lerna, 
with their many springs. 

HYBBA (Lat., from Gk. water snake, 

Skt., Lith. udra, OChurch Slav, lyydra, OHG. 
ottaVf Ger. Otter ^ otter, with Gk. vdwp, 

Jiydor, water). A minute polyp or liydrozoan, 
common in still, fresh waters. It possesses^ a 
gelatinous, subcylindrical body, which .from its 
contractility undergoes various alterations of 
form. One end expands into a disk or foot, 
which adheres to a leaf or twig; while a mouth 
surrounded by a circlet of tentacles, varying 
from 5 to 12 or more in number, is at the op- 
posite end. These tentacles are exceedingly 
contractile; at one moment they are thrown 
out as long, delicate threads, at the next, drawn 
up into minute wartlike knobs. Numerous 
nematocysts are in the surface layer of the body, 
each one of these containing a long, coiled, 
barbed thread which is quickly protruded if the 
animal is irritated. The 
mouth leads into a capa- 
cious cavity, excavated 
throughout the entire length 
of the animal, which, ex- 
clusive of its tentacles, sel- 
dom exceeds tbree-fourths 
of an inch. The food of the 
hydra consists of such mi- 
nute living organisms as 
come within the reach of its 
tentacles, and by these ap- 
parently fragile threads, 
Avhicli the animal projects 
like a lasso, crustaceans, 
w’orms, and the like are 
hydba viridis. seized, which would be 

t, tentacles; g, abud; deemed at first sight supe- 

a, young hydra, devel- rior to their captor in 
oped from a bud. strength and activity. The 

tentacles, however, exert through the action of 
the thread cells a powerful benumbing or para- 
lyzing influence. The prey when mastered, but 
often when stiU alive, is thrust into the internal 
cavity, where the nutritive parts are absorbed 
by the hydta, rrhile the indigestible parts are 
expelled through the mouth. 

Although the hydra is usually found adhering 
to submerged supports, it is not permanently 
fixed. It often moves on surfaces under water 
somewhat after the manner of a leech, and occa- 
sionally the disk is protruded above the water 
and thus acts as a float. Sometimes, especially 
in the autumn, true reproductive organs may 
be observed, both male and female organs being 
usually situated on the same animal. Propa- 
gation by gemmation is, however, the most com- 
mon mode of dncrease. Minute tubercles appear 
on the body of the parent animal, which, as they 
increase in size, gradually become perforated at 
their free extremity and acquire tentacles. The 
pedicel by which they originate by degrees be- 
comes thinner and finally gives way, leaving 
the young hydra perfectly independent.^ One of 
the most remarkable points in the history of 
this animal is its power of being multiplied by 
mechanical division. If a hydra be cut into 
two or even more pieces, every one will in time 
assume the form and functions of the original 



animal. Several species of hydra have been 
described, which differ in size, color, and other 
respects. Two species are common in America, 
in still water in nearly all parts of the country. 
One of these {Hydra viridis) is bright green in 
color, while the other [Hydi'a fusca) is grayish 
brown. The green hydra is notable because its 
color is due to the presence of chlorophyll, the 
coloring matter characteristic of plants. Botli 
may easily be reared in aquariums. 

HY^BBAGrOG-TJES (from Lat. liydragogus, 
Gk. i/dpaytoyos, water carrier, from vdup, hydor, 
water + dywyos, agogos, carrying, from ayea^, 
agein, to lead). Active purgatives which give 
rise to large, watery stools. The most impor- 
tant are colocynth, elaterium, gamboge, jalap, 
croton oil, and scammony. These are all power- 
ful drugs, and their administration requires 
caution. They are used in general dropsy and 
serous inflammations. 

HYDBANGEA, hi-dran'je-a (Neo-Lat., from 
Gk. vdo3p, hydor, water dyydov, angeion, pail) . 
A genus of about 25 species of ornamental 
deciduous shrubs of the family Saxifragacese, 
natives of North and South America, China, and 
Japan. The flowers are white, pink, or bluish, 
and small, but are borne in large, showy 
corymbs or panicles, the exterior flowers of 
which are sterile- The pink varieties, wdien 
grown on some soils, produce bluish flowers. 
The hardier cultivated hydrangeas are Hy- 
drcmgea panieulata, used as specimens or in 



borders, Hydrangea arboreseem, and Hydrangea 
radiata. Hydrangea hortensia otaska is a 
rather dwarf variety, which is extensively grown 
in greenhouses, especially for the Easter trade. 
This variety is also frequently grown outdoors, 
but the plants should be lifted with a clump 
of earth before freezing weather and stored in 
a frost-proof pit or cellar until spring. Hy- 
drangeas require a rather heavy, rich soil, well 
manured and well watered. They are propa- 
gated for the most part by cuttings and divi- 
sion, but sometimes by seed. 

SY'BBANT. See Water Works. 

HYBBABGYBUiM:/ hi-drar'ji-rum. See 
Mercury. 

HY'BBABTHBO^SIS. See Dropsy, 

HYDBAS^TINE, See Alkaloids. 

HYBBAS^TININE. See Alkaloids. 
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HYDRAS'TIS (Neo-Lat., fiom Gk 
hydo7^ water -h dtunt to act) A genus of 
plants of the family Banunculacese, allied to 
Anemone, the members of which have flowers 
destitute of petals and suceulent or baccate 
fruit collected into a head The only known 
species, Hyd7astis canadensis^ a perennial herba- 
ceous plant. With tubeious roots, and head of 
fruit lesembling a laspberry, is common in 
rich moist woods in Canada and among the 
Alleghanies as far south as the Carolinas Its 
root IS used foi dyeing yellow and also in medi- 
cine as a tonic Yeilowroot, orange-root, yellow 
puccoon, and goldenseal are its American names 

HYDRATE (from Gk iJdwp, hydor, water) 
A name applied to substances whose molecules 
contain either one or more entire molecules of 
water or, synonymously with the teim “hy- 
droxide,” to metallic compounds whose molecules 
contain one or more hydroxyl gioups (OH) 
The question lias been discussed, whether sub- 
stances exist in aqueous solution in the form 
of * hydrates” or not, 1 e , whether the dis- 
solved molecules are associated into definite 
groups with those of the solvent, and at the 
present time it seems almost certain that at 
least the 10 ns of dissociated acids, bases, and 
salts are “hydrated” in aqueous solution Some 
chemists are inclined to believe' that the mole- 
cules of even a substance like common sugar 
are hydrated in solution The subject is, how- 
ever, still quite obscure (See Solution ) A 
substance containing winter of crystallization is 
sometimes spoken of as a hydrate, and its crys- 
tals as hydrated crystals, partieulaily when 
they are to be distinguished from the anhydrous 
crystals of the same substance On the other 
hand, chemists often use such terms as potas- 
sium hydrate and calcium hydrate in the same 
sense as they use the terms potassium hydrox- 
ide and calcium hydroxide The hydrates, 
or hydroxides, of the metals are true chemical 
compounds The assumption that substances 
are chemically combined with their water of 
crystallization, w'hile corroborated by many 
facts, has not yet been brought into harmony 
with the doctrine of valency (q.v), but this 
only indicates that the doctrine of valency needs 
mo^fication and extension 

BYDRAD^DIC CElSOllsrT. See Cement 

EYDSATOIC ELEVATORS See Elevat- 

OHS 

HYDRADLIC EITGIETE. See HyDBAUUic 
Pbessure Engine 

HYDRATTLIO POROIM'G. See Eobge, 
Fokging 

HYDRADLIG JACK. See Jack 

HYDRAULIC HACHIHERY. See Accu- 

MULATOBS 

HYDRAULIC MIHIHG. See Gold 

HYDRAULIC PRESS (from Lat. hydiauh- 
GuSy Gk {fdpavXiKSsj hydn aiiUkos, pertaining to 
the water organ, from 0SpauXts, hydraulis, water 
organ, from 0dwp, hydor, water + aif\6s, aulosy 
pipe) An apparatus for obtaining a heavy 
pressure for compacting fi.brous substances, 
raising heavy weights, etc, by means of water 
under pressure The first design of a working 
hydraulic press is credited to Joseph Bramah, 
and for this leason such machines aie sometimes 
called Bramah presses The operation of the 
hydraulic press is based upon the piineiple of 
hydiostatics that a pressure exerted on any 
part of the surface of a liquid is transmitted 
undimimshed to all paits of the mass and in 


all directions Thus, if there is a cylindei filled 
with water in one end of which works a plunger 
1 inch square, and in the other end of which 
works a plunger 12 inches square, and a pres- 
sure of one pound he exerted on the smaller 
plunger, this pressure will be transmitted un- 
diminibhed by the w’’ater, and will exert a total 
pressuie of 1 X 12 X 12 = 144 pounds 

The essentials of a hydraulic press aie, theie- 
foie, a cylinder containing a small plunger, to 
which a foice is applied, connected by pipe 
with a cylinder containing a large plungci, 
which transmits the multiplied pressure to the 
object to be pressed 01 lifted It is evident, 
fuithermore, that the two cylinders may be 
located any desiied distance apart, the only 
limit being that at which the pipe and cylinder ^ 
f notion reduces the available pressuie foi per- 
forming work below practicable amounts In 
modern practice the pressure pump commonly 
feeds into a hydraulic accumulator (see Accu- 
mulatob), and the press cylinder is operated 
fiom the accumulator and not directly from 
the pump The construction of hydraulic 
presses vanes with the purposes for which they 
are employed Hydiaulic pi esses foi baling hay 
and cotton and expressing the oil fiom seeds, 
etc, are built substantially as follows Eour 
iron pillars are erected at the coineis of a hori- 
zontal square and carry a cast-iron cap rigidly 
fastened to their tops The under face of this 
cap foi ms the surface against which the 
material is pressed At the bottom of the four 
pillars theie is a similar casting which has a 
circular hole in the centre down through which 
passes the cylmdei casting foi the plunger The 
plunger has an upward motion in the act of 
pressing and carries on its top a head or platen 
consisting of a square casting The material to 
be pressed is placed between the lower face of 
the top casting and the upper face of the 
platen Often a boxing is placed around the 
four sides of the space in which the head moves 
to prevent the material being pressed from 
squeezing out laterally The construction of a 
press for hydraulic forging diffeis from the 
above as follows The cylinders and plungeis 
are carried by the top casting 01 column cap 
and the plungers work downward in the act of 
pressing, the bottom casting cairies the anvil, 
the plungers carry a die for the head, and two 
or moie cylinders are provided for raising the 
plunger and die for a fresh stroke Generally, 
also, two pressure plungers and cylinders aie 
employed instead of one Forging pi esses are 
made of all sizes, from that required in pressmg 
out articles like revolver cartridge cases to 
those used in forging steamship shafts and 
armor plates Aimor-plate presses having a 
capacity of 14,000 tons are in use 
HYDRAULIC-PRESSURE EHGIHE A 
motor in which water is made to do woik by 
means of its pressure only, acting on a piston 
or plunger reciprocating in a cj^mder, or, in 
some cases, on a i evolving piston similai to 
those employed in a rotary steam engine In 
the case of a turbine the pressuie of a column 
of water is, in the first instance, employed in 
giving motion to the fluid itself, and after this 
motion has been produced the energy due to it is 
utilized in doing work In the case of the pres- 
sure engine the only pressure expended in giving 
motion to the fluid is that needed to make the 
water follow the piston and escape from the 
motor, and to secure efficiency this piston should 
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be as small as practicable. This end is most 
nearly secured when the pressure is great and 
the speed of the engine is low. The first pres- 
sure engine was designed by Sir William Arm- 
strong (q.v. ) and was of the rotary type. This 
engine was never actually used and was re- 
placed by a reciprocating engine designed by 
the same engineer. Since Sir William Arm- 
strong's invention a great variety of hydraulic- 
pressure engines have been invented, the ma- 
jority of which are of the reciprocating^ i^yp^- 
Hydraulic-pressure engines are particularly 
adapted to the use of high-pressure water in 
comparatively small quantities, and where these 
conditions prevail they have a considerable field 
of usefulness, particularly as secondary motors 
for operating mechanical contrivances, such as 
the opening machinery for swing bridges, cranes, 
hoists, etc. Consult: G. E. Bodmer, Hydraulio 
Motors, TurMnes, and Pressure Engines (3d ed., 
Hew York, 1889); 1. P. Church, Hydraulic 
Motors with Related Subjects (ib., 1905) ; 

Turneaure and Black, Hydraulic Engineering 
(Chicago, 1908). See Turbine; Water Power; 
Water Wheel. 

' HYDBATJLIO BAM. Primarily a device by 
which the momentum of water flowing by 
gravity in a pipe is utilized to lift a portion of 
itself through another pipe to an elevation 
.greater than the source of supply. The flow of 
water in the main or drive pipe is automatically 
checked by the closing of a valve at its foot. 
When the valve is open, the water escapes freely 
and flows to waste, but very soon a sufficient 
momentum is attained to close the valve. The 
confined water then lifts another valve, opening 
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into an air chamber mounted over the foot of the 
drivepipe. The water partially fills this cham- 
ber and in so doing compresses the air therein 
until the pressure in the chamber just balances 
that of the column of water in the drivepipe. 
The valve at the foot of the drivepipe then opens, 
and the process is repeated. The pressure of 
the compressed air in the air chamber forces the 
water in the bottom of the chamber out through 
a small supply pipe to the desired elevation. 
A snifting valve is provided to supply air to the 
chambers to make good the losses due to absorp- 
tion of air by the water. Theoretically 100 
gallons of -water falling 15 feet would raise 15 
gallons 100 feet, and other quantities and 
heights in like proportion; but some waiter is 
wasted during each cycle, and there is more or 
less friction to he overcome, depending on the 
design of the ram and the length and diameter 
of. the pipes. An efficiency of 75 per cent would 


be high. With the increase in the ratio of the 
fall of the driving water to the elevation to be 
overcome, the efficiency decreases, particularly 
when the ratio exceeds 1 to 12 (i.e., 1 foot fall 
for 12 feet i*aised). Where the fall is great, the 
wear and tear on the ram is excessive. Some 
authorities give the desirable working limit for 
a hydraulic ram as 1^2 to 10 feet fall of drive 
water and a lift of not over 250 feet, but with 
so great a lift a large proportion of the water 
will be wasted. The ram, as described, was in- 
vented by Joseph Michael de Montgolfier, of 
France in 1796; hut in 1772* an Englishman 
named John Whitehurst built a machine em- 
bodying the same principle, except that the valve 
at the foot of the drivepipe had to be closed by 
hand. His device was described in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1775. Many improve- 
ments have been made in the machine of Mont- 
golfier, the most important of which, perhaps, 
aim to lessen the shock of the operation of the 
valves. Springs have been used to that end; the 
drivepipe valve has been counterweighted, and 
a portion of the air compressed in the chamber 
has been used to drive a small air motor, so 
connected as to aid in the gentle closing of the 
valve at each cycle. Another improvement is 
the equipment *of rams so that a supply of dirty 
water may he used to lift clean water, either 
when the supply of the latter is scanty or is 
not available under a sufficient bead. Finally, 
hydraulic rams are used to drive pumps, when 
they are properly classed under pumping en- 
gines. See Pumps and Pumping Machinery. 

HYDBATJ^IiICS. See Hydrodynamics; Hy- 
drostatics. 

HY^BBAZIFTE, or Amidogen, = HH^. 
A basic compound of nitrogen and hydrogen, 
which may be obtained by heating triazo-aeetic 
acid with water. In 1909 Chattaway obtained 
it from dichloro-urea, which, in turn, may be 
readily prepared by the action of chlorine upon 
urea in aqueous solution at low temperatures. 
Hydrazine hydrate, lsr 2 H 4 HgO, is a strong reduc- 
ing agent precipitating metallic silver and plati- 
num from solutions of their salts. Under a 
pressure of 740 millimeters it boils at 118.5® C. 
(245.3° F.). It attacks rubber, cork, and even 
glass. With acids it forms crystalline salts, 
such as the hydrochlorides, HgH^.HCl,. and 
N 2 H 42 HCI, the sulphate, H 2 H 4 .H 2 SO 4 , etc. The 
hydrogen of hydrazine may be partly replaced 
by either hydrocarbon groups, such as methyl 
( CHg ) , ethyl ( C 2 H 5 ) , phenyl ( CeHs ) , etc,, or 
organic acid radicals, such as acetyl (CHsCO), 
benzoyl ( CaHsCO ) , etc. The most important of 
these organic derivatives of hydrazine is phenyl- 
hydrazine, CqHsHIsF = NHg. It is prepared by 
dissolving aniline in strong hydrochloric acid, 
adding (in the cold) an aqueous solution of 
sodiiun nitrite, then further adding a solution 
of stannous chloride in concentrated hydrochlo- 
ric acid, allowing to stand for some time, and 
filtering off the solid phenylhydrazine hydro- 
chloride formed; phenylhydrazine itself is freed 
from this salt by treatment with caustic potash, 
extraction with ether, and distillation under 
reduced pressure. The benzoyl compounds in- 
clude benzoyl-hydrazine, CeHsCO.HH = HH,, and 
symmetrical dibenzoyl-hydrazine, CflHaCQ.HH = 
HH.GOGeH 5 . The presence of hydrazine in aque- 
ous solutions may be readily detected by the use 
of a few drops of beuzaldehyde,^ with which it 
forms a yellow crystalline precipitate of hen- 
zalazine, GSH 5 CH.H = KH., Compounds of simi- 
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lar constitution are formed hj the action of 
hydrazine on other aldehydes In geneial the 
oxygen of the carbonyl group (CO) of an alde- 
hyde or a ketone combines with two hydrogen 
atoms of many hvdiazine derivatives, foiming 
water, while the lemaining parts of the reactmg 
substances form what are known as liydra^ones 
For instance, ordinal y glucose (an aldehyde) 
and phenylliydrazme give phenylhydrazone See 
Diazo CoMPorans 

HY^BBAZOHE See Hydrazine 

HYDBIA, hrdii-a or hid-'ii-a See Vase 

HY^BBIBE A name applied, m ehemistiy, 
to the compounds of the metals with hydrogen 
Hotable hydrides are those of palladium, sodium, 
potassium, calcium, strontium, baiium, and mag- 
nesium dlie hydrides have, at least as yet, no 
practical value The term ‘"hydride” was for- 
merly employed in connection with certain hy- 
drocarbons See Hydrogen , Calcium , etc 

HY'BBIOBCEC ACID (from hydr-ogen + 
iod“ine), HI An acid compound of hydiogen 
and iodine, analogous to liydrochloiic acid It 
may be prepared by the action of phosphoric 
acid on potassium iodide Moie usually it is 
made by the action of water upon a mixture of 
iodine and red phosphoius A pure acxueous 
solution of hydnodic acid may best be prepaied 
by dissohing a quantity of iodine in caibon 
disulphide, cohering the solution with a layer 
of water, and intiodueing a stream of sul- 
phureted hydiogen gas \Yhen the iodine is 
entirely tiansformed into hydnodic acid, the 
aqueous layer is removed and boiled for a few 
minutes to remove the excess of sulphureted 
hydrogen In the presence of catalytic agents, 
particuiaily platinum black, hydrogen and 
iodine unite into hydnodic acid gas directly, 
and at higher temperatures even the catalytic 
agent is not necessaiy, the union of the ele- 
ments proceeding lap'idly enough without it 
However, whether a catalyzer is present or not, 
the union of hydrogen and iodine is never com- 
plete, a state of chemical equilibrium being 
established 'when a certain proportion of the 
elements has entered into combination. (See Re- 
action, Chemical } In its isolated state hydri- 
odic acid is a colorless gas writh an odor resem- 
bling that of hydiochloiic acid Usually it is 
kept in aqueous solution and is thus employed 
in a number of chemical processes It decom- 
poses somewhat easily into its components, hy- 
drogen and lodme, and by giving up its hydrogen 
acts as a reducing agent The salts of hydn- 
odic acid aie teimed zodides (qv Hydriodic 
acid IS sometimes used medicinally instead of its 

HY'DBIOTAPH'IA, or XTBET BtJBIAB, A 
quasi-scientific, quasi-religious treatise by Sir 
Thomas Browne (1658) Its explanatory sub- 
title 18 A D^jsco'urse of the Sepulchral JJrns 
Lately Found m 27oifol7c 

HYBBOAEBOPIiAHE, hi'dro-a'ei - 5 -plan 

See Aeronautics 

HY'BBOBBO'ICCO ACID (from hydro-gen 
+ hrom-me), HBr An acid compound of hydro- 
gen and bromine, analogous to hydrochloric acid 
It may he prepaied by the action of bromine 
upon red phosphoius placed m watei, or by 
covering a mass of bromine with a layer of water 
and passing a stream of sulphur ^oxide into 
the aqueous layei , when the bromine has dis- 
appeared, the aqueous solution is puiified by 
distillation In the practice of the organic 
laboratory hydrobromie acid is obtained as a 


hj-pioduct in the biomination of aromatic hy- 
drocarbons, m making broniohenzene by 

the action of bromine upon benzene m the pres- 
ence of iron 01 some similar catalyzer In the 
isolated state it is a coloiless gas with an odor 
lesembling that of hydiochloric acid Like the 
lattei, it is veiy soluble in watei, the solution 
being sometimes used in synthetic chemistry 
The salts of liydiohiomic acid are termed 
hroimdes (qv) 

HY.'^BBOCAB'BOHS (fiom hydro-gen -f cat- 
hon) A class of chemical compounds containing 
only caibon and hydrogen Their commercial 
value IS very considerable, inasmuch as tliey 
foim the principal ingiedients of peti oleum, illu- 
minating gas, caoutchouc, gutta percha, essence 
of tuipentine, etc They aie the simplest of the 
compounds of caibon, and the fundamental ideas 
of organic cliemistiy have been derived laigely 
from a careful study of their pioperties and 
reactions They are obtained when vaiious 01 - 
ganic substances aie subjected to a pioeess of 
destructive distillation and aie subdivided prin- 
cipally into aliphattCy or fatty, aioniatic, and 
liydi oai om atic hydrocarbons 

Patty Hydrocarbons Tliese form an impor- 
tant class and are subdivided into the paraffin, 
oledn, and acetylene series 

1 The Paraffins, or saturated hydioeaihons 
of the methane senes, aie veiy stable com- 
pounds and do not leact even ivitli the strongest 
acids and alkalies, hence then name, “paiaffins,” 
derived from the Latin paium affims, which 
means ‘having little affinity ’ Large quantities 
of them occur in natme as petroleum, natural 
gas, ozokerite, etc They aie also obtained by 
the destructive distillation of coal, cannel, shale, 
etc When they are arianged in the order of 
their molecular weights, the following “homolo- 
gous senes” is obtained 

Methane, CH4, molecular weight 16 
Ethane, CsHr,'^ molecular -weight 30 
Propane, C®Hs, molecular weight 44 
Butanes, QHjoi molecular weight 58 
Pentanes, C5H13, molecular weight 72 
Hexanes, C5H14, molecular weight 86 
Heptanes, molecular weight 100, eto 

The difference in molecular weight between 
any two consecutive members of the senes is evi- 
dently the same It amounts to 14, the sum of 
the “weights” of one carbon atom (which is 12 ) 
and two hydrogen atoms ( whicli is 2 ) To obtain 
the formula of any member, we may substitute 
a methyl group, CH 3 , in place of a hydrogen 
atom in the member immediately preceding it 
Thus, hy substituting CHs m place of one H in 
ethane, CgHe, we get piopane, CoHnCHa 01 CsHs 
The transfoimation of ethane into piopane may 
be actually effected as follows Fiist, mono- 
lodo-ethane (CsHbI) is obtained by substituting 
one iodine atom m lieu of one atom of hydrogen 
in ethane (OoHe) > then mono-iodo-ethane is 
treated with methyl iodide (CH 3 I) and metallic 
sodium The lodme is thus all removed, and the 
remaining CaHe gioup unites with the CHa group 
to form the compound piopane (CaHBCHs or 

The first four membeis of the above homolo- 
gous senes are liquefiable gases, and each mem- 
ber 18 more easily liquefied than the one pre- 
ceding it, the next 11 members are ordinarily 
liquids, each having a higher hoihng po%nt than 
the one preceding it, finally, the higher mem- 
bers are ordinarily solids, each having a higher 
melHng point than the one pieeedmg it The 
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lower members bum with a ])ale, scarcely lu- 
minous flame, the highei membei'^. give a bright 
light, and paiaflin wax, which is a mixtuie of 
solid paraffin hydrocai bons, is used for the man- 
ufacture of candles The paiaffins aie all ooloi- 
less, chemically ineit, and insoluble m w^atei 

The composition of any single paiaffin hydio- 
eaibon is expressed, of couise, by own molecu- 
lar formula Thus, the foimula CjHa shows the 
chemical composition of ethane, the foimula 
C Hg shows the composition of piopane, etc On 
the other hand, the composition of the paiallin 
hydrocaibons m geneial is expressed by a tijpi- 
cal foimula, in which algebraic symbols stand 
for tile numbeis of atoms of the component 
elements Tins typical (general) formula is 
'I'he formula permits us to calculate 
the numbei of hydiogen atoms in any one of 
the members of the aho\e homologous senes, if 
the number of its caibon atoms is given Thus, 
if w = 1, tlien 2?!, -f 2 = 4, and C„ H2n+2 be- 
comes CH4 (the foimula of methane) The 
lugliest memhei of the senes that is actually 
known to chemists contains 60 caibon atoms, 
and hence, the typical foimula tells us, the 
number of hydi ogen atoms in the molecule 
of that hydioearbon (called Jieccacontane) is 
2^1 + 2' = 2 X 60 + 2 = 122, and its molecular 
foimula IS tlierefoie C00H122 It is a well-known 
fact that compounds exist which have the same 
chemical composition and yet differ in their 
physical and chemical piopeities Such com- 
pounds aie teimed isomeiie, and then mutual 
lelations are explained on the assumption that 
the atoms in their molecules, though the same 
in kind and number, aie diffeiently grouped 
In the above homologous series the first thiee 
members ha've no such isomeis, le, only one 
vaiietv of each could be obtained, the fourth 
member, butane, lias two isomei s ( called butane 
and laobutaiie) , the fifth member, pentane, has 
three isomeis, the sixth, hexane, has five iso- 
mers, etc The higher the molecular weight, 
the greatei the numbei of isomeric foimulas 
which could be constructed accoidmg to the 
structuiai theory Not all of these theoretically 
possible hydiocaibons have been actually pre- 
pared in the laboratoiy Most of them have no 
practical value and aie inteiestiiig only inasmuch 
as they go to prove the validity of the "stiuc- 
tmal theory” of compounds, but the number of 
cases of isomerism 111 which the theoiy has 
been found to hold true is so great that chemists 
are no longei desiious of obtaining new proofs 
by artificially producing all of the possible iso- 
meric compounds See Carbon Compounds 

2 The Olefins, or hydiocarhons of the ethyl- 
ene series, have the characteristic property of 
directly taking on bioraiiie and othei elements 
to form additive products This shows that the 
combining capacity of the carbon contained in 
them IS not completely satisfied by then hydro- 
gen, so they are said to be “unsaturated com- 
pounds ” 

When arranged in order of their molecular 
weights, they foim the following homologous 
senes 

Ethylene, CaH*, molecular weight 28 
Propylene, CaHo, molecular weight 42 
Butylenes, C 4 H 8 , molecular weight 56 
Amylenea, CijHioi molecular weight 70 
Hexylenes, CoHia, molecular weight 84, etc 

In tins series, again, each member contains one 
carbon and two hydrogen atoms more than the 
member immediately preceding it, le, the dif- 


fcience in molecular weight between any two 
consecutive membeis of the senes amounts to 14 
Here, too, as in the paiaffin series, a ceitain 
regularity is found 111 the variation of the 
physical piopeities of the compounds on passing 
up the senes The fiist fom memhei s are gases, 
and each one is moie easily liquefied than the 
one preceding it Hexylene and the following 
13 membeis aie liquids, each one boiling at a 
higher tempeiatuie than the one piecedmg it 
The higher membeis aie solids, and each one 
has a highei melting temperature than the one 
piecedmg it The olefins aie coloiless and in- 
soluble in watei They contain a high peicent- 
age of caibon and bum with a luminous flame 

The composition of all the olefins is expressed 
by the typical foimula of the series, C„H2rt 
The latio of the numbeis of hydrogen and car- 
bon atoms IS the same throughont the series, 
showing that the difleient members of the senes 
have all the same peicentage composition They 
aie, how^evei, not isomeiie, in the oidinary sense 
of the teim, foi their molecules evidently con- 
tain difterent numbeis of atoms Thus, ethylene 
(C>H4) contains two caihons and foui hydro- 
gens, piopylene {C3H0), three caibons and six 
hydiogens, etc But, beginning wuth butylene, 
each single membei represents several com- 
pounds which must be considered as isomeric, 
since they have precisely the same molecular 
composition and yet differ in their properties 
The stiuctural theory lets us foresee the exist- 
ence of thiee isomeiie butylenes, five amylenes, 
13 hexylenes, etc Again, as in the paraffin 
senes, tlie higher the molecular weight, the 
gi eater the numbei of isomeis possible, accoid- 
ing to both theory and experience 

Hydiogen, partieulaily in the piesence of a 
catalyzer, like platinum black, adds itself to the 
olefins (unsaturated), yielding hydrocarbons of 
the paraffin series (saturated) 

Another interesting gioup of unsaturated liy- 
diocarbons have come into prominence in recent 
years The best-known examples of these are tri- 
phenylmethyl and tnbiphenylmethyl In these 
the atom of carbon is not quadrivalent, as usual, 
but tiivalent See Valency 

3 The Acetylene Hydrocaihons, when ar- 
ranged in the order of their molecular weights, 
form the following homologous series 

Acetslene, C 3 H 2 , molecular weight 26 

Allylene, C 3 H 4 , molecular weight 40 

Crotonylene, CjHg, molecular weight 54, etc 

Like any othei homologous senes, the acety- 
lene series presents a certain amount of regu- 
larity in the vaiiation of the physical properties 
of the compounds vuth inciease of their molecu- 
lar weight 

The acetylenes aie unsaturated, in fact, they 
aie douhly unsaturated compounds (see Acety- 
lene), as IS shown by their capacity for taking 
on bromine and other elements to foim additive 
products The acetylene hydiocarhons burn 
with a very smoky flame, unless by some method 
enough oxygen is supplied to burn up completely 
the large amount of carbon they contain The 
general formula of the senes is OJEsn-^ Nascent 
hydiogen adds itself to the acetylene hydro- 
caihons, yielding still unsaturated hydrocarbons 
of the ethylene senes 

Aromatic Hydrocarbons. The principal 
groups into which these hydrocarbons are sub- 
divided include the Benzene seiies, the Naphtha- 
lene series, and the Anthracene series The 
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typical formulas representing these three senes 
aie, lespeetively, CnBCgn— CnB[ 2 yi-.i 2 , and G^Haa— is 
Other hydrocaibons, not included in these 
senes, are represented by the formulas CnHztt^-s, 
CaHsre-is, etc , but these are not 

important enough to be discussed here The 
most important members of the benzene series 
are benzene (GaHo), toluene (C^Hs), and xylene 
(CgHto) The most important substance of the 
naphthalene senes is naphthalene itself (CjoHa) , 
that of the anthracene senes, anthracene (Ci^Hjo) 
All these are desciibed in special articles Suf- 
fice it to mention here that the chief source of 
aiomatic hydrocarbons is the coal tar (qv ) ob- 
tained as a by-product in the manufactuie of 
coal gas, and that it is principally from these 
hydrocarbons that innumerable aitificial dye- 
stuffs, drugs, etc, are now made on an indus- 
trial scale 

Hydroaromatic Hydrocarbons, These bear 
the same relation to the aromatic hydrocarbons 
as the paraffins bear to the olefins (see above) , 
in other words, they may be considered as 
derived from the aromatic hydrocarbons by the 
addition of hydrogen As a matter of fact, they 
are in most cases most readily prepared by 
ti eating the corresponding aromatic hydro- 
carbons with hydrogen gas in the presence of 
finely divided metallic nickel, a catalyzer intro- 
duced by Sabatier and Senderens They are 
mobile, colorless liquids, volatile, and having an 
odoi resembling that of printer's benzine on the 
one hand and that of camphor or peppermmt oil 
on the other hand They are much more stable 
than the aiomatic hydrocarbons and are alto- 
gether similar to the fatty hydrocarbons m 
chemical behavioi. Thus, strong nitric acid 
has no effect on them under conditions where 
an aromatic hydrocarbon would be readily ni- 
trated On the other hand, dilute nitric acid 
attacks them, according to Konovaloff, at the 
boiling temperature of water One of the best- 
known members of the senes is cyclohexane, 
or hexahydrobenzene, GgHij The derivatives of 
the hydroaiomatic hydrocarbons include such 
important substances as the terpenes (qv ) and 
the camphors 

The hydrocarbons should not be confounded 
with the carbohydrates, like sugar, starch, or 
cellulose, which contain, besides carbon and hy- 
drogen, also oxygen See Cabbon Compounds, 
Gbxgnahd Reaction, Valency 

HY^HROCELE (Lat , from Gk u5pw/ci}X7;, Jiy- 
drolele, from vffojp, hydor, water + ktjXijj kele, 
tumor) The medical term for dropsy of the 
tunica vaginalis, a serous membiane or sac in- 
vesting the testes Hydrocele occurs as a 
smooth, pear-shaped swelling, fluctuating when 
pressed, devoid of pain or tenderness, but some- 
times causing a slight uneasiness from its 
weight The quantity of serous fluid in the sac 
IS usually from 6 to 20 ounces, but it occasion- 
ally exceeds 100 ounces Hydrocele may occur 
as a result of acute inflammation, but it most 
commonly comes on without any apparent local 
cause It is most frequently met with about or 
beyond the middle period of life, and generally 
in persons of feeble power or with a tendency to 
gout, sometimes, however, it occurs in young 
children, either in the same form as in adults, 
or as what is termed congenital hydrocele^ when 
the communication between the tunica vaginalis 
and the abdominal peritoneum is not obliterated, 
as it normally should be Palliative treatment 
consists m the use of suspensory bandages, 


strapping, and tapping with a fine tioear 
Tapping seldom gives more than tempoiaiy re- 
lief, the swelling usually legaimng its former 
bulk in tliiee 01 four months A cme is some- 
times effected aftei tapping by the injecting of 
irritating substances, such as tincture of iodine 
and carbolic acid The only ceitain method of 
cure, however, consists in excision of the tunica 
vaginalis 

HY^BROCEPH'AIitrS (Neo-Lat , from Gk 
u5po/ce0aXoi^, hydt okephalon, water in the head, 
from v5wp, hydot, ivater -f- /ce^aXi?, Lepliale, 
head) A collection of serous fluid in the cia- 
nium If it is within the ventiicles of the brain, 
the condition is known as internal hydioceplia- 
liiSj if beneath the arachnoid membrane, exter- 
nal hydrocephalus The disease may be pr imary, 
being then usually tubeieulous in origin, or it 
may follow some other disease, in which case it 
IS termed secondary Thiee types — ^the acute, 
the chrome, and the congenital — aie described 
Hydrocephalus may occur in childien or in 
adults as a secondary lesion resulting fiom 
meningitis In such cases, the bones of the skull 
having united, there is much less opportunity 
for distention 

Acute Hydrocephalus. This is usually a 
sudden disease, marked by an acute collection 
of fluid within the skull, internal or external to 
the brain ventricles It may be primal y or 
secondary to such diseases as whooping cough, 
heart disease, rachitis, tumors within the skull 
cavity, or acute fevers, such as pneumonia or 
typhoid The symptoms aie various, much de- 
pending on its cause The most characteristic 
symptoms are those due to the pressure on the 
brain In addition to the enlaigement of the 
head there may be much restlessness, inability 
to sleep, nausea and vomiting, paralysis 02 con- 
vulsions The pupils aie apt to be unequal and 
sluggish In the severer cases pressure upon the 
brain causes death. See Meningitis 

Chrome Hydrocephalus. This may follow 
an acute attack, or the disease may begin very 
insidiously The symptoms again are those due 
to pressure The fontanels in the skull are 
apt to bulge, the eyeballs protrude somewhat, 
the blood vessels on the outside of the head are 
apt to be swollen and pi eminent Headache is 
common A peculiar sidewise shifting move- 
ment of the eye, termed nystagmus, is very con- 
stant, and crossed eyes are not uncommon 
There is usually much restlessness, and if the 
patients live they are apt to be dull mentally or 
idiotic Some of these patients live to middle age, 
but most of them die young The treatment 
requnes the greatest medical and surgical skill 

Congenital Hydrocephalus. Tlie distention 
may he so slight at birth as to be scaicely evi- 
dent, or the distention may be considerable or 
so advanced as to pieclude the birth of a Imng 
child After birth the progress of the disease 
may be gradual or rapid The lateial ventricles 
usually show the greatest distention, although 
all the ventricles may be involved as well as the 
central canal of the cord The condition of the 
brain tissue depends entirely upon the amount 
of pressure It may he little different from 
normal, or the convolutions may he flattened, or 
the hemispheres may be reduced to a thin layer 
under the dura mater The brain tissue itself 
IS apt to be soft and flabby, and the base of the 
brain is usually less affected than the hemi- 
spheres The openings between the hones of the 
skull are large in size, the bones thin and tend- 
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ing to bulge forrtard, making the foiehead 
pi eminent 

A few raie eases of spontaneous cuie of 
hydrocephalus have been reported, following the 
accidental discharge of the cerebrospinal fluid 
Surgical measures are occasionally successful in 
arresting or curing the affection In young 
childien having internal hydrocephalus a flne 
aspirating needle may be thrust through the 
coronal suture into one of the ventricles, and 
the ceiebrospinal fluid evacuated The latest 
surgical procedure is to trephine at the vertex of 
the skull and inseit a specially devised trocar 
between the hemispheies of the brain, through 
the corpus callosum and so into the lateral ven- 
tricle By this method a free communication is 
establislied between the internal and external 
ceiebrospinal cavities, and pressure equalized 

HY'DBOCHAK'ITA'CE^ A family of 
aquatic monocotyledonous plants It is known 
as the “frog’s bit” family and includes not only 
the fiog’s bit {Limnohium), but also “watei 
weed” {EJodea) and “tape grass,” or “eel grass” 
{Valhsneria, qv ) 

HY'DBiOGHLO'EiIC ACID (from Jiyd^o^gen 
+ GMor-iiie), 01 Mueiatic Acid, HCl A gas- 
eous compound of hydiogen and chlorine, the 
aqueous solution of which is extensively used 
in the arts It was known to the alchemists, 
w-ho refer to it as spiritus salts j Glauber iso- 
lated it in the form of a puie aqueous solution 
about the middle of the seventeenth century by 
treating common salt with sulphuric acid 
Priestley obtained it in the gaseous state and 
called it marine aad air Lavoisier introduced 
the view that all acids necessarily contain oxy- 
gen, and hence hydiochloric acid was for years 
believed to contain oxygen About 1810 Davy 
bad established the elementary nature of chlo- 
rine, and hence the tiue nature of its hydrogen 
compound — ^hydrochloric acid, and within 10 
jrears the correctness of his results became gen- 
erally recognized { See Chemistby ) Hydro- 
chloric acid occurs m the exhalations from ac- 
tive volcanoes, especially from Vesuvius and the 
Eumaroles of Hecla It is also a constituent of 
the waters of certain South American mers 
that have their source in the volcanic districts 
cf the Andes Also it is a constituent of the 
gastric juices of man and animals and plays an 
important part in the digestive process When 
sodium chloride (common salt) is decomposed 
cy heating with sulphuric acid, as in the Le 
Blanc piocess for making soda, sodium sulphate 
(“salt cake”) remains behind, while gaseous 
lydrochloric acid is evolved The acid was for- 
nerly allowed to pass off into the air, and 
laturally had an injurious effect on vegetation 
n the vicinity of the manufacturing establish- 
nents At present the acid vapors are caiefuUy 
‘olleeted, and hydrochloric acid constitutes an 
mportant hy-pi oduct of the manufacture of soda 

Hydrochloric acid is a colorless gas with a 
lungent odor and taste, and fuming strongly in 
.he air It is extremely soluble in water On 
.he application of pressure and cold the gas 
•an be condensed to a colorless liquid; but the 
•ommereial product is usually dissolved in 
vater It is the strongest acid known, and 
tccordingly its aqueous solution is an excellent 
•onductor of electricity The commercial acid 
s generally colored by the presence of some 
ron, it also usually contains arsenic and sul- 
)hurie acid, from all of which impurities it 
nay be freed by distillation. The acid is used 


in piepaiing the chlqrides of vaiious metals, for 
extracting phosphates fiom bones, in dyeing 
and tissue punting, and in the manufacture of 
coal-tar colors For woika on hydi oeliloric acid, 
consult the various books on the manufacture 
of soda 

Chlorides. The salts of hydiochloric acid are 
termed chlorides By far the most impoitant of 
these IS the chloiide of sodium, or common salt, 
which is described in a special article Veiy 
similar to it is the chloride of potassium, KCl, 
which occuis extensively (combined with mag- 
nesium chloride) in the mineral cainallite, at 
Stassfurt in Germany, and in smaller quantities 
in sea water It is manufactured from car- 
nalbte and is purified by reerystallization from 
water The chloride of aluminium, AI3CI0, is 
obtained by treating aluminium oxide with char- 
coal in a current of chlorine, or by passing a 
stream of chlorine gas over heated metallic 
aluminium It is readily soluble in water, alco- 
hol, and ether, but in aqueous solution it is 
hydrolyzed to a considerable extent, and the 
free hydrochloiic acid in its solution may be 
driven off, leaving behind aluminium hydroxide 
Aluminium chloride is largely used in organic 
chemistry in the so-called Friedel and Crafts 
reaction See Feiedel Foi other chlorides, see 
Baeium, Caloiol, Gold, Manganese, Mee- 
cTJEio Chlobide , Sal Ammoniac See also 
Bleaching Powder 

HY^DROCOR'ALLI'IirA (Keo-Lat, from 
Lat Tiydraj water snake -f- coyalhnuSf coral led, 
from coralium, coral) An older of Hydrome- 
dusse, including the impoitant Paleozoic family 
StromatopondiE See Ccelenteeata , Hydbozoa 

HY'DEOOYAHaC ACID (from hydro-gen 
+ cyan-ogeu ) , HCH, A chemical compound, 
often called prussio acid from its having been 
first obtained by Scheele in 1782 from the 
substance known as Piussian or Berlin blue 
Hydrocyanic acid is of equal interest to the 
chemist, the physician, and the toxicologist 
Tlie pure anhydious acid is a limpid volatile 
liquid of a strong, penetrating odor resembling 
that of peach blossoms or oil of bitter almonds 
At low temperatures it solidifies to a crystal- 
line mass that melts at — 15° C , at 18° C it 
has a specific gravity of 0 697, and it boils at 
26° G (78 8° F) Its volatility is so great 
that if a drop he allowed to fall on a piece of 
glass part of the acid becomes frozen through 
the cold produced by its own evaporation It 
burns with a pale-blue flame, reddens litmus 
paper slightly (its acid properties being feeble), 
and IS veiy soluble in water and in alcohol In 
the anhydrous state it is not affected either by 
the action of air or by that of light In the 
presence of moisture, however, it is decomposed, 
with formation of a brown substance known as 
azulmic acid If its aqueous solution is ex- 
posed to light, decomposition rapidly takes 
place, with foimation of a number of different 
substances, including ammonia, formic and ox- 
alic acids, etc 

Hydrocyanic acid is made by heating yellow 
prussiate of potash (potassium ferrocyanide) with 
dilute sulphuric aeid, the reaction takmg place 
according to the following chemical equation 

2K:4Fe(CH)e + = 

Potassium Sulphuric 
ferrocyanide acid 

6HClSr + PeKsFeCClSr) « + SK^SO* 
Hydrocyanic Potassimn-irou Potassium 

acid ferrocyanide sulphate 
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In this manner a more oi less dilute solution 
of liydrocjamc acid is obtained, and by fi ac- 
tional distillation and drying o'ver calcium chlo- 
ride the anhydrous acid may be prepared An 
aqueous solution of hydrocyanic acid may also 
be obtained by shaking silver cyanide with dilute 
hydiochloric acid Hydrocyanic acid occurs, 
both free and in combination, m vaiious plants, 
and it IS readily produced by macerating bitter 
almonds oi cheny kernels with watei Bitter 
almonds, as well as many other vegetable prod- 
ucts, contain a glucoside called amygdalin and 
a peculiar unorganized ferment, or enzyme, called 
emulsin When brought into contact with water, 
the amygdalin is acted on by the emulain, hy- 
drocyanic acid hemg formed along with other 
substances, according to the following equation 
C2oH,,N- 0„ -f 2H,0 = HCN + C^HaO -f 2CeHiaOe 

Amygdalin Bjdrocs^amo BenzaJ- Glucose 

acid dehi de 

The dilute acid of the United States Phaima- 
eopcBia contains 2 pei cent by weight of anhy- 
drous hydrocyanic acid, while wdiat is known 
as “Scheele's Prussic Acid” contains from 4 to 5 
per cent of the absolute acid The presence of 
hydrocyanic acid in solutions may be best proved 
by one of the following methods 

1 To the solution in which the presence of 
liydrotyanic acid is suspected, caustic potash is 
added to strongly alkaline reaction, then a few 
drops of ferrous sulphate are added, and heat is 
applied, the solution is now acidified with hydio- 
chloric acid, and some feme chloiide is added 
If liydiocyanic acid was present in the original 
solution, a precipitate of Prussian blue, or at 
least a blue coloration, is produced 

2 A few drops of ammonium sulphide are 
added to the suspected liquid, and the mixture 
is evaporated on the watei bath , the dry residue 
is moistened with ferric chloride, when, if hy- 
drocyanic acid was piesent in the original 
solution, an intense red coloiation is produced 

The quantity of hydrocyanic acid m a solution 
may be determined by adding to the latter a 
solution of silver nitrate, separating the pre- 
cipitated cvanide of silvei by filtration, washing, 
drying, and weighing The amount of hydro- 
cyanic acid may be readily calculate'd fiom the 
weight of silver cyanide found 

We are indebted to the Italians for the intio- 
duction of hydrocyanic acid in the mateiia 
medica There are no cases in w^hich it is so 
serviceable as in those affections of the stomach 
in which pain is a leading symptom, as in gas- 
trodynia, water biaah, and in eases of intense 
vomiting It IS also useful in allaying spas- 
modic cough and has been employed with ad- 
vantage in chionic skin diseases, to allay pain 
and irritation, no matter what the cause A 
mixtuie of one part of the dilute acid (of 2 per 
cent strength) with about 48 parts of water 
forms a good lotion 

Hydrocyanic acid is one of the moat energetic 
poisons knowm A single drop of the pure acid 
causes instant death if placed inside the eye 
When a small poisonous dose (about half a 
dram of the 2 pel cent acid) has been taken, the 
first symptoms are weight and pain in the head, 
with confusion of thought, giddiness, nausea 
(and sometimes vomiting), a quick pulse, and 
loss of muscular power If death result, this is 
pieceded by tetanic spasms and involuntary 
evacuations When a large dose has been taken 
(as from half an ounce to an ounce of the 2 
per cent acid), the symptoms may commence 


instantaneously, and it is seldom that their 
appeal ance na delated bejond one 01 two min- 
utes The patient is insensible, his eyes are 
fixed, the pupils aie dilated and unaffected by 
light, the limbs aie flaccid, and the skin is cold 
and clammy, the lespiiation is slow and con- 
vulsive, and the pulse is imperceptible 

Hydiocyanic acid causes paialysis of the 
heait, of the lespnatory centie, and of the vaso- 
motoi centre in the medulla The spinal cord, 
too, IS paialyzeii shortly befoie death The 
immediate cause of death is in most cases 
obstiuction of the lespiiation, but in some 
cases it lies in stoppage of the heait's action 
Where the fatal action is so lapid, antidotes 
are of compaiatively little value Chloiine, am- 
monia, pel oxide oi hydrogen, cold affusion, and 
artificial respiiation aie the most important 
agents in the tieatment Gold affusion on the 
head, neck, and down the spine is a valuable 
remedy, and it is asserted that its efficacy is 
almost certain when it is employed befoie the 
convulsive stage of poisoning is over, and that 
it IS often successful ei’en in the stages of insen- 
sibility and paiahsis One-fiftieth giam of 
ati opine should be injected subcutaneously 
Aitificial lespiration should nevei he omitted 
Among the compounds of hydioeyamc acid may 
be mentioned the cyanides of potassium and 
mercury The more important feirocyanides 
and ferricyanides aie described in the ai tides 
on hydioferrocyanic and hydrofeiiicyamc acids 
(qqv ) 

Potassiiuii cyanide is an extiemely poisonous 
white crystalline substance, soluble in water, 
but insoluble in absolute alcohol It may be 
melted without undergoing chemical decomposi- 
tion, its aqueous solutions, howevei, leadily de- 
compose on boiling It is made on a large scale 
by heating yellow piussiate of potash (potas- 
sium feiiocyamde), the decomposition of the 
latter taking place according to the following 
equation 

K4Fe(CN)e = 4KCN -H S’eC, + 

Potassium potassium Iron 

ferrocyamde cyamde carbide 

The cyanide is separated from the caibide of 
lion foimed along with it, by filtering through 
hot poious ciucihles Potassium cyanide is 
largely employed in exti acting gold and in 
electi opiating " In the molten state it acts as a 
powerful 1 educing agent, readily setting fiee 
metals from then oxides, eg, lead oxide is le- 
duced by it accoiding to the following equation 

PbO + KCH = Pb -f KCHO 

A double cyanide of potassium and sodium, 
K^NaCOIiDa, IS made by melting potassium 
ferrocyanxde "With metallic sodium and, after 
cooling, extracting the product with water and 
evaporating the aqueous solution 

Mey curio cyanidOf Hg(CN)2, may be obtained 
by heating potassium ferrocyanide witli mei curie 
sulphate m water, or by dissolving meicuiic 
oxide in aqueous hydiocyanie acid It is a color- 
less substance of a hitter metallic taste and is 
moderately soluble in watei and in alcohol 
^?^en heated, it decomposes into metallic mer- 
cury and cyanogen gas It is very poisonous, 
but IS, in highly dilute solution, sometimes use- 
ful in syphilis and in cliphtlieiia 

HYBBOBIOTYOH, hi'dr6-dik'ti-5n A 
genus of gieen algae ( Clilorophyee^, qv ), whose 
species are called "water nets” The hollow 
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constitutes one of the mo&t lemaikahle of 
plant colonies^ floating fieelv, and sometimes 
attaining a length of a foot oi more It is 
foimed by an end-to-end union of long eylin- 
diical cells (each of wliieh is an independent 
one-celled plant) in such a way as to foim polyg- 
onal meshes, three or four cells abutting " at 
each 1 unction 

HY^BRODYITAM^ICS (from Gk SSiup, hy- 
doi, water -|- 5upa/ity, dynamiSj power, from 
STL^t'acrBai, dy7ia$tlia%, to be able) Stiictly speak- 
ing, that branch of mechanics which is the ap- 
plication of dynamics to liquids, it should there- 
foie include both the statics and the kinetics 
of liquids, le, a study of then pioperties both 
when they are m equilibrium and when not In 
geneiai, however, the foimer phenomena aie 
treated separately under hydiostaties (qv), 
leaving for hydiodynamics simply the phenom- 
ena of kinetics Fuither, although gases are 
easily compressed, while liquids are not, yet, if 
a gas IS flowing slowly and without great fluc- 
tuations, it will have pioperties closely lesem- 
bling those o± a flowing liquid Consequently 
hydrodynamics also includes most of the phe- 
nomena of the kinetics of gases If a liquid is 
flowing legulaily thiough a tube of an n regular 
cross section, oi if a gas is flowing slowly and 
legnlarly through such a tube, the mass of the 
fluid which passes each point in the tube m a 
given time must be the same; otheiwise there 
would be a state of compression or laref action 
somewhere in the tube, it follows, then, that 
where the tube is nairow the velocity must be 
large, and conversely, like a river flowing first 
through a lake and then through a nairow 
channel If the velocity at any point m the 
tube is greatei than at anothei, it shows that 
theie must be a force acting in the direction 
from the second point towards the fiist, so as to 
increase the velocity of the moving fluid, but 
the force must always be produced by a fall in 
pressure, and so the piessuie at the second point 
is greater than at the first It follows, then, 
tliat in a fluid flowing tn a steady state where 
the velocity is small the pressuie is large, and 
conversely if p icUoii ts s^ipposed to he ecscluded 
This geneial principle is illustrated by the ‘ball 
nozzle,’' the iniector of a boilei, the common 
atomizei, the “ball in the fountain’’ experiment, 
and many otheis If a fluid is flowing through 
a long pipe, eg, ivater or gas in city mams, 
there is of couise ahvays a great amount of 
friction between the moving fluid and the layer 
that sticks to the tube Owing to this, the 
pressuie decreases along the pipe, and the 
velocity of flow is decreased also 

If an opening is made in the side of a vessel 
containing a liquid, the lattei will make a jet 
out into air. If the opening is a small one in 
a thin wall, it may be obseived that the cross 
section of the jet a short distance from the wall 
IS less than that of the opening itself this 
place of smallest cross section is called the 
"vena eontracta ” If a quantity of liquid of 
mass m escapes, having a velocity its kinetic 
energy is Tins enei gy is evidently due 

to the fact that the effect inside the vessel is 
just as if these m grams had been taken off 
fiom the free suiface, and so, if the centre of 
the opening is at a depth h below the free sur- 
face, the m grams have lost an amount of 
potential energy mgh. Therefoie 
^gJi = or = 2gh 

This value of the velocity of efflux was first 


deduced by Toincelh, the pupil of Galileo This 
theoiem may be stated in a slightly difieient 
way The liquid is foiced out owing to a differ- 
ence of pressuie on the two sides of the opening 
equal to pgh ( See Hydrostatics ) Calling this 
difference of pleasure P, the toimula for be- 
comes 


P 

In this form it may be applied to the rate of 
escape of a gas fioin a vessel through a small 
opening in a thin wall It is seen that the 
square of the velocity of efflux vanes inversely 
as the density of the gas and directly as the 
pressure forcing the gas out, le, as the differ- 
ence of the paitial pressures of that particular 
gas on the two sides of the opening, legardless 
of what other gases are piesent or what their 
pressuies are (See Effusion ) If the escape 
of the fluid takes place through a thick wall or 
through a tube, the phenomena are entirely 
diffeient, owing to friction It is observed that 
the late of escape is independent — ^within certain 
limits — of the material of the tube, showing that 
there is a layer of the fluid adhering to the 
innei walls of the tube, thus foiming a tube of 
the fluid through which the flow takes place 
The following foimula has been found by experi- 
ment to hold appi oxmiately for capillary tubes 



where r is the intei nal radius of the tube, I is its 
length, and 77 is a constant 

If an obstacle is placed in a stream of liquid 
or of gas, it experiences certain forces One of 
the most interesting cases is that of an oblong 
solid m a fluid stream, it wnll tend to place 
itself wuth its length at light angles to the 
current This is illustrated by the fact that 
when a small piece of paper falls it does not do 
so edge down, but face down, if a coin is 
diopped in watei, it falls face down, “wabbling’’ 
as it sinks (See Peojectile ) Other cases of 
fluid motion are too difficult for discussion here 
It should be noted, however, that theie are two 
great divisions of such motions, inotational and 
rotational The foimer is sueh that, if a small 
portion of the fluid were suddenly solidified and 
freed from the rest of the fluid, it ivoiild have 
simply motion of translation, no rotation The 
latter is such that, if a small portion of the fluid 
were suddenly solidified and fieed from the rest 
of the fluid, it would be spinning lound a defi- 
nite axis It was proved theoretically by La- 
grange that, if a certain poition of a perfect 
fluid free from viscosity weie set in 11 rotational 
motion, it would never have its character 
changed (if certain conditions are satisfied, as 
they would be in general ) Helmholtz has 
proved, further, that, if a portion of a perfect 
fluid is moving rotationally, it will always do 
so, and that it is as impossible to produce this 
motion in a perfect fluid as it is to destioy it 
He showed, too. hoiv lines can be imagined 
drawn in the fluid so that at each of their points 
they coincide wuth the axis of rotation of the 
portion of fluid at that point Such a line is 
called a vortex line, and a “solid” tube made up 
of such lines is called a vortex A vortex once 
existing in a perfect fluid moves through it, 
keeping its identity, 1 e , always being made up 
of the same particles and preserving certain 
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other propel ties If two Tortices were to col- 
lidcj they would rebound, being perfectly elastic 
Many of the properties of vortices can be imi- 
tated by smoke rings, but the an is, of eouise, 
not a perfect fluid, and so the vortices do not 
persist Consult Basset, Treattse on Hydrody^ 
namics (Cambridge, 1888) , G G Stokes, Mathe- 
maUcal and Physical Pape) 8 (5 vols, New 
York, 1880-1905) ; A G Webster, Dynamics of 
Pat tides and of Rigtd^ Elastic^ and Fluid Bodies 
(lb, 1904), Horace Lamb, Eyd) odynamios (3d 
ed, lb, 1906) 

HYDBOEIiECTBIC DEVELOPMENT See 
Water Power and Water Development 
HYDBOELECTBIC PLANTS. See Wateb- 
PowEB Plants 

HY'DBOEEB^ICYAN'IO ACID (from 
fiydro-y^en -f fe) 1 icyamc ) , HsFe ( CN ) s A brown 
crystalline substance obtained by decomposing 
potassium ferricyanide with dilute mineral acids 
in aqueous solution 

Potassiion feiricyamdef or red prussiate of 
potash, KaPeiCN)^, is a dark-red soluble crys- 
talline salt obtained by passing chlorine gas into 
solutions of potassium feiioeyanide (see Htdro- 
PEREocrANic Acid), the tiansformation of the 
latter taking place according to the following 
chemical equation 

K 4 Pe(GN)a + Cl = K: 3 Fe(CN)e + KCl 

Potassium Potassium 

feixocyamde femoj amde 

Potassium ferricyanide is used principally for 
making TurnhulVs due, or ferrous feriicyanide, 
Fe 3 [Fe(CN)e 32 , which is prepared by mixing po- 
tassium ferricyanide with ferious salts in aque- 
ous solution 

HYDROEEBBOCYANTC ACID (from Ai/- 
dt o-gen + fen oayamc ) , H 4 Fe ( ON ) « A white 
crystalline substance readily soluble in water 
and m alcohol If exposed to the air, it soon 
assumes a blue coloration It may be obtained 
in the flee state by decomposing an aqueous 
solution of its potassium salt with dilute 
mineral acids 

The feirocyanide of potassium, K 4 Fe(CN)B + 
3HaO, often called yellow prussiate of potash, is 
a yellow crystalline substance produced when a 
solution of potassium cyanide is boiled with fer- 
rous hydroxide, the leaction taking place accord- 
ing to the following chemical equation 
6 KCN+ Fe(OH )2 = K4Fe(CN)o + 2KOH 

Cyamde of Ferrous Potassium Cauatio 

potassium hydroxide ferrocyamde potash 

On a large scale potassium ferrocyamde was 
formally made from animal refuse, such as dried 
blood, hair, horn shavings, etc Tliese products 
were charred and then heated to a high tem- 
peiature with scrap iron and crude potash By 
this process the potassium carbonate contained 
in crude potashes eomhined with the carbon and 
nitrogen of the lefuse, yielding potassium cy- 
anide, on the othei hand, the scrap iron com- 
bined with the sulphur likewise contained m 
crude potash, forming sulphide of iron, and 
when potassium cyanide combines with iron sul- 
phide, potassium ferrocyamde is produced The 
chemical transformation taking place during 
this manufacturing process may theiefore be 
represented by the following equations 

(1) K 3 CO, + 4C + 2N =: SKCN + SCO 
Potassium Carbon Nitrogen Oyamde of Carbon 
carbonate potassium monoxide 


(2) 6KCN + FeS = K:,Fe(CN)„ + KS 

Cyanide of Sulphide Potabsium Potassium 

potassium of iron ferrocyamde sulphide 

Large quantities of potassium ferrocyamde are 
at piesent made also from one of the by- 
products of the manufacture of coal gas When 
coal IS heated out of contact with air, part of 
its nitrogen is obtained in the form of ammo- 
nium cyanide In the manufacture of illmnmat- 
ing gas the cyanogen thus produced is for 
the most part retained by the iron oxide used m 
purifying the gas, and when the iron oxide has 
become useless for the latter purpose, it is em- 
ployed in making potassium ferrocyamde after 
another valuable product, ammonium sulpho- 
cyanate, has been extracted from it with warm 
water The mass remaining behind is mixed with 
lime and heated with steam, the calcium ferro- 
cyanide thus produced is first transformed into 
potassium-calcium ferrocyamde KjCaF e ( ON ) ej 
by boiling with potassium chloride, finally, po- 
tassium feirocyanide is obtained by heating the 
potassium-calcium salt with caustic potash 

Potassium ferrocyamde is extensively used foi 
the manufacture of potassium cyanide and of 
Prussian blue as well as for a vaiiety of other 
pui poses 

Po-ussian hlue, or Berlin blue, ferric ferro- 
cyanide, Fe 4 EFe(CN) 6 ] 3 > is obtained by mixing 
potassium ferrocyamde with feme salts in 
aqueous solution 

HY'DIlOFLTJOIia:0 ACID (from hydro-gen 
+ fluor-ine ) , HF An acid compound of hydro- 
gen and fluorine, analogous to hydrochloric, 
hydrobromie, and hydnodic acids, and first ob- 
tained by Scheele in 1771 It may be prepared 
by the action of sulphuric acid upon cryolite 
(qv) m an appropriate apparatus made of 
lead or of platinum It may thus be readily 
obtained in liquid foim, or rather in the form of 
an aqueous solution The anhydrous acid may 
be obtamed by heating acid potassium fluoride 
As thus prepared, hydrofluoric acid is a colorless 
liquid, boiling at 19 C (67 F ) Its 
vapors are exceedingly poisonous, and the liquid 
itself, even when mixed with more or less water, 
causes swellings on the skin that heal with 
extieme difficulty Great care must therefore 
be taken in working with the acid The density 
of the vapor is at ordinary temperatures ab- 
noimally high, showing the presence of a large 
pioportion of double molecules H^Fa in the vapor 
As the temperatuie rises, these giadually break 
down, and at 88® C (190 4® F ) the density at- 
tains the normal value coi responding to the 
simple formula HF Solutions of hydrofluoric 
acid are used in analytical chemistry for break- 
ing up minerals that are insoluble in strong 
hydrochloric and sulphuric acid Anothei way 
of breaking up such minerals consists in fusing 
them with the carbonates of sodium and potas- 
sium, but then, of couise, the amounts of these 
metals in the mineral cannot be determined, and 
hence it is usually necessary to treat a sepaiate 
portion of the mineral with hydrofluoric acid 
Hydrofluoric acid dissolves glass, forming hydro- 
fluosilicic acid (HjSiFg) with its silica, hence 
its use for making etchmgs on glass, the acid 
being for this purpose often replaced by its 
ammonium and certain other salts (See Etch- 
ing ) The acid is now often kept in bottles 
made of a waxlike substance called ‘‘ceresin ” 

Among the salts of hydrofluoric acid, or 
fluorides (see Fluorine), may be mentioned 
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those of the alkalies, which form an interesting 
series of double salts with the fluoiides of other 
metals The double fluoride of potassium and 
hydiogen (acid potassium fluoride) lias been 
already mentioned as a source of puie hydio- 
fluoric acid 

HY'DROPLTJ'OSIMCaC ACID. See Hy- 
drofluoric Acid 

HY'DKiOGrEH (fiom Gk ijdwp, Jiydoi, water, 
+ -genes, pioducing, from ylyvecBaL, 

gignesthai, to become) A gaseous element, dis- 
covered in 1766 by Cavendish, who called it 
‘‘inflammable air Paracelsus had already ob- 
tained hydrogen by treating iron with ilute 
mineial acids But the existence of gases essen- 
tially different fiom air was not geneially leeog- 
nized until about the middle of the eighteenth 
centuiy, and the propeities of hydrogen gas were 
not definitely known before the researches of 
Cavendish Lavoisier recognized its elementary 
nature and gave it its present name In the 
free state hydrogen is found in the exhalations 
from volcanoes, in the gases issuing from the 
salt beds at Stassfurt and Wieliczka, in gases 
given off by oil wells, in the intestinal gases of 
animals, etc The spectroscope leveals its exist- 
ence in the atmosphere of the sun and of many 
stars, and it has been found “occluded” in 
meteorites and in various minerals In com- 
bination it occurs as water, of which it forms 
nearly one-ninth by weight, and as a constitu- 
ent of almost all 01 game matter It may be 
obtained by the electrolysis of acidulated water, 
by the action of sodium, potassium, calcium, 
and certain other metals (eg, superficially 
amalgamated aluminium) on water, by pass- 
ing steam over red-hot iron wiie, etc One 
of the most convenient methods consists in al- 
lowing dilute hydxochloric acid, or pieferably 
dilute sulphuric acid, to act on metallic zinc 
Owing, however, to the impurities ordinarily 
present m zinc as well as in mineral acids, the 
hydrogen thus obtained is impure and has a 
disagieeable odor. Another convenient and eco- 
nomic method consists in electrolyzing a weak 
solution of sulphuric acid between lead elec- 
trodes, or a solution of caustic soda between 
electrodes of iron Still another excellent method 
consists in decomposing the hydride of calcium 
with water Vaiious methods have also been 
employed for purifying the hydrogen first ob- 
tained In 1909 Kammerlingh Onnes succeeded 
in obtaining a quantity of exquisitely pure hy- 
drogen by freezing put the impurities with the 
aid of liquid air, the hydrogen itself, of course, 
refusing to condense A large percentage of 
hydrogen is contained in ordinary coal gas, in 
which it is formed as a product of the destruc- 
tive distillation of coal (organic matter) Much 
hydiogen is also contained in ordinary water 
gas, in which it is formed by the action of red- 
hot coal on water vapor 

Hydrogen (symbol H, atomic weight, either 
1 , the standard of atomic weights, or 1 008 when 
the figure 16 for oxygen is adopted as the 
standard, see Atomic Weights) is a colorless, 
tasteless, and odorless gas, whose critical tem- 
perature IS — 242° C , the critical pressure be- 
ing 16 atmospheres (about 225 pounds to the 
square inch) . It was fiist solidified in 1899 by 
causing it rapidly to evaporate when in the 
liquid state In the gaseous state it is the 
lightest substance known, being 14^ times 
lighter than atmospheric air and about 266,000 
times lighter than the mineral platinindium. 


One liter, at 0° C and under noimal atmos- 
pheric pressure (760 millimeteis of meicury), 
weighs 0 089873 gram In accoi dance with the 
atomic and moleculai theory, the molecule of 
ordinary gaseous hydrogen is assumed to con- 
sist of two atoms and is therefoie usually lep- 
resented by the formula H, The gas burns in 
the air with a nonluminous flame of very high 
tempeiature, combining with the oxygen to foim 
water When pure, though it cannot support 
animal life, hydrogen is not poisonous, and, 
when mixed with a sufficient quantity of oxygen 
or atmospheiic an, may be inhaled for some 
time without inconvenience, but it weakens the 
voice and renders it high-pitched Hydrogen 
gas IS capable of being absorbed by certain 
metals, such as iron, platinum, and especially 
palladium Giaham, who studied this phenom- 
enon, maintained that when thus “occluded” 
hydrogen assumed a true metallic form, and 
named that form of the element hydrogemum 
Troost and Hautefeuille, too, believed that hy- 
drogen IS capable of foiming alloys ivith metals, 
and some of the alloys obtained by them were 
found to have the composition of true chemical 
compounds, eg, the hydiide of sodium, NaH, 
the hydride of potassium, KTT, the hydiide of 
calcium, CaHs, etc Hydrogen is also taken up 
in large quantities by colloidal solutions of 
platinum and palladium (See Colloids ) At 
ordinary temperatmes hydrogen is chemically 
ineit towards most of the other elements; with 
chlorine, however, it combines gradually in dif- 
fused, and with explosive violence in direct, sun- 
light Its mixture with double its volume of 
oxygen explodes violently if ignited, the explo- 
sion IS somewhat less violent if instead of two 
volumes of oxygen, about two and a half volumes 
of air are mixed with one volume of hydrogen 
However, Baker showed, in 1902, that, if the 
mixture of hydrogen and oxygen is perfectly 
dry, the two gases refuse to combine, no matter 
how high the temperature to which they are 
exposed — a lemarkable fact, indicating that the 
mechanism of the reaction is by no means so 
simple as may be inferred from its chemical 
equation as usually written At elevated tem- 
peratures, or when in the nascent state ( 1 e , 
while being formed, say, by the action of dilute 
acid on zinc), hydrogen is a powerful reducing 
agent, 1 e , it readily abstracts oxygen fiom 
compounds or adds itself to them Nascent 
hydrogen is thus often employed in the prepara- 
tion of organic conlponnds from given materials 
With oxygen hydrogen forms two different com- 
pounds — ^water, H 2 O, and hydrogen peroxide, 
H 2 O 3 With sulphur it combines directly, at 
the boiling temperature of the latter, forming 
sulplmreted hydrogen, H^S The oidinary com- 
pound of hydrogen with nitrogen is ammonia, 
NHs, another compound of hydrogen and nitro- 
gen, termed hydrazine, has the formula N 2 H 4 
Hydrochloric acid, HGl, is the compound of 
hydrogen with chlorine, the two elements com- 
bimng, as stated above, under the influence of 
sunlight at ordinary temperatures At some- 
what elevated temperatures hydrogen similarly 
combines with the vapors of bromine and iodine, 
forming respectively hydrobromie acid, HBr, and 
hydriodic acid, HI For the compounds of hy- 
drogen with phosphorus, see Phosphorus For 
its compounds with carbon, see Hydrocarbons 
Among the ordinary uses of hydrogen may he 
mentioned its use for the production of high 
temperatmes, as in the oxyhydrogen flame. In 
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illiiTninating gas hydrogen acts as a diluent for 
the light-gi\ing constituents, and its combustion 
fields much of the heat upon ^\hich the lumi- 
nosity of the flame depends On account of its 
great lightness hydrogen is used to give buoy- 
ancy to balloons 

EYBBOGEU, Suuphubeted See Suiphti- 
KETED HyDBOGEN 

HYBItoaElsr BIOXIBE, Peroxide of Hy- 
drogen, ^ or Oxygenated Water, HjOa A eoloi- 
less compound of hydrogen and oxygen contain- 
ing, for the same amount of hydiogen, twice as 
much oxygen as is contained in water It was 
discovered in 1818 by the French chemist 
Thenaid ]\Iinute quantities of it occur in the 
air, m lain water and in snow, and, according 
to some, in the juices of certain plants In 
1908 Keisei and MeMaster demonstiated its 
presence in the water produced hy burning hy- 
drogen in 0x5 gen, and, similaily, minute quan- 
tities of it aie produced in the combustion of 
various organic substances, like alcohol, ether, 
etc It may be piepared by the action of cold 
diluted hydiochlorie, sulphuiic, or nitric acid on 
hydrated barium peroxide It can also be pie- 
paied by the action of hydrofluoric, hydrofluo- 
silicie, or phosphoiie acid on barium peroxide, 
or by slowly adding barium peroxide to dis- 
tilled water" through which is passed a rapid 
stream of pure carbon dioxide, and it has been 
prepared on a somewhat laige scale by the 
action of acids on the pei oxide of sodium By 
any of these methods the pei oxide is obtained m 
the form of a dilute aqueous solution This 
may be concentiated by allowing the water to 
freeze out, or by passing a eunent of dry air 
through the solution kept at ordinary tempera- 
tures, 01 by allowing it to evaporate in a vac- 
uum over sulphuiic aeid The anhydrous perox- 
ide thus obtamed is a colorless, odorless, oily 
liquid with a haish, bitter, metallic taste It 
remains unfrozen at — 20® C , but crystallizes 
at the tempeiatuie of a mixture of solid carbon 
dioxide and ethei The crystals melt at — 2® C 
Wlien heated to the boiling point of water, it 
decomposes with violence into oxygen and water 
When brought in contact with the skin, it causes 
a w^hite blister, which after a time produces an 
irritating, itching sensation It is a pow^erful 
bleaching agent and is largely used to remove 
color; it IS particularly valuable for bleaching 
ostrich feathers, bones, ivoiy, silver, w’ood, silk, 
cotton, etc Dilute solutions of it under special 
trade names are employed to produce a light 
color in hair It has also been used to restore 
paintings that have become darkened by age 
The pel oxide is veiy useful m medicine and 
surgeiy as an antiseptic, rapidly destroying pus 
and similar discharges, in consequence of which 
it has been employed in diphtheria Hydrogen 
dioxide has the power of freeing water from 
microorganisms, which has led to its use in 
brewing It also destroys the acid and mold 
ferments in the vs^ort If taken internally, it 
has the effect of improving digestion and has 
therefore been used in eeitain foims of dyspep- 
sia Ordinal ily the peroxide acta as a strong 
oxidizing agent, owing to the ease with which 
it parts with half of its oxygen In certain 
eases, however, the same property has the effect 
of causing reduction This happens, viz, when- 
ever the peroxide is brought into contact with 
substances like oxide of mercury and especially 
potassium permanganate, which readily undei go 
decomposition The reduction of such substances 


IS accompanied by the evolution of much heat, 
great volumes of oxygen being given oft by the 
peroxide itself as well as by the substances 
undei going 1 eduction The pei oxide itself is 
readily decomposed into watei and fiee oxygen 
by mere contact with certain substances, e g , 
gold, platinum, and especially silver, without 
the metals undei going any change, the action 
IS paiticularly violent if the metals are in 
colloidal suspension Among the substances 
that have this effect on the peroxide are most 
alkalies, and hence the pel oxide can only be pie- 
ser\ed in slightly acid solution, although, as 
Allain show'ed in 1906, common salt is a better 
and moie desiiable preservative of hydiogen 
peroxide than acids According to Bredig, the 
decomposition of hydrogen pei oxide by colloidal 
platinum is pi evented by the piesence of a little 
iodine Befoie using such a solution a few 
drops of ammonia may be employed to neuti alize 
the acid 

HYDBOGEH SITBPHIPE. See Sulpuu- 
BETED Hydrogen 

HYPBOGBAPH^IC OPPICE. A govern- 
ment institution for the pieparation, publica- 
tion, and distribution of charts and nautical 
information In neaily all countries it is a 
bureau, or bianch of a buieau, in the depart- 
ment of the navy or maiine The piincipal 
hydiogiaphic offices of the world aie the But- 
ish, Fieneh, United States, Eussian, German, 
Italian, Japanese, Nethei lands, and Spanish, but 
several other nations have such establishments 
The United States office is thud in the number 
of different charts published It was foimally 
established hy Act of Congiess appioved June 
22, 1866, but had been m the course of develop- 
ment under the name of the Depot of Chaits 
and Instruments since 1830 In 1842 the pres- 
ent bureau system of the navy was established, 
and the Depot of Chaits and Instruments was 
attached to the Bureau of Oidnance and Hy- 
diogiaphy as the hydiographic bianch of that 
bureau, and embiaced the United States Naval 
Observatory and the Hydrogiaphic Office Fiom 
1844 to 1861 Lieutenant (afterwaid Com- 
mander) M F Maury was in charge of the 
depot, and during this time he gieatly developed 
- — almost cieated — ^the science of marine mete- 
orology and oceanography 

Previous to 1866 only a compaiatively small 
number of charts of ordinary navigational type 
were published; hut Mauiy compiled a vast 
amoxmt of data derived fiom the log books and 
reports of meu-of-war and merchant vessels, 
and, after drawing from the data the proper 
conclusions, he published the results in the 
foiin of “Wind and Curient Charts,” which in- 
cluded track charts, trade-wind charts, whale- 
feeding-ground charts, storm and lain chaits, 
and thermal charts 

The piesent Hydrographic Office is a branch 
of the Bureau of Navigation of the Navy Depart- 
ment It IS composed of the divisions of Chart 
and Book Supply, Chaxt Constiuetion, Sailing 
Directions, and Pilot Chart and branch offices 
The head of the office, who has the title of 
hydiographer, is a naval office! , usually a com- 
mander or captain, and he has another naval 
officer as his assistant 

The office publishes chaits of the oceans and 
of foreign coasts and harbors, also charts of the 
Great Lakes and geneial sailing charts of the 
United States coast and insular possessions 
The detail charts of United States territory are 
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published by the Coast and Geodetic Suivev 
(qv ) Pilot chaits aie published co\eimg tlie 
north Atlantic, south Atlantic, noitli Pacific, 
south Pacific, and Indian oceans These charts 
show the probable diiection and foice of wnnds, 
position of derelicts or other dangers to naviga- 
tion, stoim tiaeks, areas of fog 01 icebeig's, best 
tiacks for vessels to follow, ocean eiiiients, and 
a gieat mass of othei mattei useful to manners 
About 150,000 of these charts aie printed annu- 
ally, neaily half the number being of the north 
Atlantic The north Atlantic, noith Pacific, 
and Indian Ocean pilot chaits aie published 
monthly, the othei s, quarterly A pilot chait of 
the Gieat Lakes is issued "at inteivals The 
infoimation given by the pilot chaits is supple- 
mented by a weekly publication called the Sy- 
drogt a/phic Bulletin, of which 250,000 aie issued 
annually 

The office publishes weekly a pamphlet of 
several pages, called Notices to Maitneis, which 
gives a definite account of all newly diseoveied 
locks, shoals, and other dangers to navigation, 
also changes in the chaiaeter or position of 
lighthouses, buoys, and other navigational aids 
It publishes fiom time to time revised lists of 
lighthouses, buoys, etc , thioughout the w’oild, 
and volumes, entitled Sailing Duections, which 
contain full infoimation in legaid to ocean eui- 
rents, the weather, and the eliaiacter of the 
seaeoasts m the different paits of the world, 
desciiptions of haihors, of aids to navigation, 
and of other matters of interest to navigators 
and maiineis generally The office also pub- 
lishes Boiiditcli's Piactical Naiigator (qv), 
Afsmuth Tables, Pioyection Tables, and similar 
woiks There aie printed annually 10,000 to 
15 000 copies of books 

On July 1, 1914, the numbei of different en- 
graved chaits was about 1300 and of btho- 
giaphed charts about 700 

Foi the purpose of gatheiing and disseminat- 
ing infoimation of mteiest to manners and to 
asaist them as much as possible, branch hydio- 
giaphie ofhees have been established in the poits 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Savannah, New^ Oilcans, Galveston, San 
Fiancisco, Portland, Poit Townsend, Duluth, 
Sault Sainte Mane, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Buffalo Othei s will probably be estabhsbed at 
Colon, Honolulu, and Manila if Congress grants 
sufficient money foi the purpose 

Three to five small vessels of the navy are 
engaged, under the direction of the Hvdio- 
graphic Office, in surveying in vanous parts of 
the world, chiefly in the West Indies and on the 
coasts of Central and South Amenca Addi- 
tional suiveys are frequently made bv naval ves- 
sels in regulai service A number of small ves- 
sels of the Biitish navy aie engaged m hydro- 
graphic surveying in parts of the woild undei 
British jurisdiction or belonging to countries 
that make no suiveys Similai work, on a 
smaller scale, is done by seveial othei govern- 
ments Each national hydrogiaphie office le- 
produces the chaits of the others as fai as its 
requirements are supposed to make necessary 

For further infoimation, consult Hughes, 
Fomidmg and Development of the Uydrograpliio 
Office (Washington, 1887) , The Oiiqin and Mis- 
sion of the Hydi ocf7 aphic Office ( Hydrographic 
Office Pamphlet, 1910} , Annual Eeports of the 
hydrogiapher to the Buieau of Navigation 
(Washington) See Hydrogeaphy, Chaet, 
Map, and section on Navy under United States 


HYBBOG'EiAPKY (from Gk vdtap, hydor, 
watei -ypatpia, -gtaphia, wilting, from ypatpeiv, 
giaphem, to wiite) That branch of the science 
of physical geogiap by winch treats of the sur- 
face watei s of the eaith particulaily with refer- 
ence to their bearing on navigation Practically 
every civilized nation, and paiticulaily all mari- 
time nations, have special governmental depart- 
ments whose duty it is to suivey and chart the 
na-vigable whatsis belonging to the nation and 
also the waters of the oceans wherever naviga- 
tion extends 

The fiist step in the modern science of hydrog- 
laphy w^as made in the fifteenth century by 
Piinee Ileniy, ^‘the Navigatoi,” who w^as the 
first to make a sea chart worthy of the name 
But little Avas done in the Avay of hydrographic 
work until Capt James Cook of the British 
navy began his famous caieer of exploration and 
surveying in 1759 His fiist ivork was the 
suivey and mapping of the St Lawience River 
fiom Quebec to the ocean In 1763 he Avas ap- 
pointed ^‘marme suiAeyoi of the coast of New- 
foundland and Labrador,’^ and he held this office 
until 1767 Duiing this time he both made 
chaits and wiote \"olumes of sailing diiections 
and also began to make a name for himself as 
a mathematician and astronomei Until his 
death, in 1779, he continued to explore and sur- 
vey in the Indian Ocean and the Pacific While 
Cook was collecting data and charting them, 
Alexander Dalrymple wrote an essay on maiine 
suiveying, AAffiich Avas published in 1771 Upon 
the founding of the Biitish Hydiographic Office, 
m 1795, DalijTuple became its fiist chief Cook 
was followed by La P^rouse, who was sent out 
by the Fieneh government in 1785 After some 
yeais of Avoik La Perouse AA^as Avreeked near 
Austiaha, and all hands are believed to haA’-e 
been lost In 1791 another French exploring 
expedition AAas sent out under the command of 
D^Entrecasteaux and did much Avork in the 
great Eastern Archipelago Beautemps-Beaupr^, 
the navigating officer of this expedition, wwote 
a w'oik on marine surveying winch w^as published 
in an appendix to the nariative of the voyage 
(1808) Beautemps-Beaupie was afteiward 
placed in chaige of the suivey of the French 
coast 

The British Hydrographic Office was estab- 
lished in 1795 Up to this time very few charts 
were duplicated, and still fewei Avere based on 
regular suiveys Chaits of the oceans and 
coasts AAcre A^eiy indefinite as to depths and 
exact positions of coast lines When neai the 
coast, most vessels depended upon the lead or 
upon local pilots The French Bureau of Hy- 
drographic Suiveys, Avhieh was .organized m 
1781, led the way in chart piodiiction, but its 
woik AA^as gieatly checked by the financial con- 
dition of the country and nearly destioyed by 
the French Revolution 

The Biitish Hydiographic Office was estab- 
lished at a fortunate time, as its development 
was continuous It is to-day the greatest of the 
national hydrographic offices and publishes 
charts of eveiy part of the world The Fieneh 
office IS second, and that of the United States 
(see Hydbogbaphic Office) third In addition 
to the Naval Hydrogiaphie Office, the United 
States has a Coast and Geodetic Survey, which 
prepares and publishes charts of the coast both 
of the United States and its insular and terri- 
toiial possessions 

The fiist records we have of chaits in which 
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theie \^as an attempt to locate places by lati- 
tnde and longitude appeal in the maps of 
Claudius Ptolemjj of Ale’^andiia, m the second 
century a d The charts of Columbus were not 
much luoie definite It was tlieiefoie the piov- 
ince of the newly established liydrograpliic offices 
to collect and piepaie all e\isting data and pub- 
lish them Up to this time the few existing 
charts had been put out by private publishers 

During the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and early part of the nineteenth much was 
gamed By the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the many exploring expeditions had cov- 
ered the navigable world, and their work had 
been chaited The next step was a greater 
accuracy in the determination of geographic 
positions and a more careful survey of coasts, es- 
pecially of the coast of countries which did not 
make their own surveys The work is yet far 
from completed, but practicable charts have 
been issued of nearly all coasts and harbors in 
the world The constant changes due to the 
erosion of the sea and deposit of the rivers and 
tides necessitate frequent resurvey in many 
places to make the chaits safe to navigate by 
Parts of the United States coast and many of 
its harbors have to be resurveyed every 10 
years Some harbois with shifting sand bars 
at the entrance have to be examined and the 
buoys shifted two or three times a year 

The method of conducting the hydrographic 
survey of a harboi, bay, inlet, or other small 
body of uater, is as follows Two points, whose 
exact location has been determined by some 
general survey of that portion of the country, 
are selected to form the base (See Geodesy ) 
If the exact locations of two points and the 
distance between are known, this distance is 
assumed as the base If the distance is not 
known, it is measured by base apparatus (cop- 
per bars incased in wood and supported on 
trestles) oi by a steel or invar tape, the tape 
being kept carefully taut and at a constant and 
determined tension, level, and in a straight line 
between the points The base having been 
established, various other points about the har- 
bor are located by tiiangulation If the exist- 
ing objects are not well spaced about the har- 
bor, additional tiipod or pole structures must 
be erected For ordinary work sextant angles 
suffice, but for larger oi more exact triangula- 
tion theodolites are used and great care taken 
with the observations and computations The 
first triangles are formed with the base as one 
of the sides and the point to be located as the 
vertex of the opposite angle All three angles 
are measuied, and the sum should not be less 
than 180° nor moie than 180° 1', unless the 
distances are short and the survey a small one 
Angles of less than 30° are to be avoided unless 
observed with great care and exactitude After 
several points have been located from the base 
line other triangles are formed, using these 
points for vertices, and so on until the requisite 
number of stations — or '^signals,” as they are 
called — is reached 

The next step is to prepare a plan of the 
harbor (or area to be surveyed) on a suitable 
scale for the work — 1 to 2500 (le, 1 foot on 
the chart represents 2600 feet) is a common 
one, but m important harbors and channels 1 to 
500 IS sometimes necessary The base line is 
laid down upon the chart, and then the other 
points which have been detei mined by the tri- 
angulation survey The shore line and topo- 


graphical features are next obtained by a 
topographic survey wuth a plane table oi othei 
instrument For detei mining tlie shoie line 
only, a fairly accurate method consists in run- 
ning from point to point along the shore, meas- 
uring changes of direction by a theodolite and 
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distances with a surveyor’s chain oi steel tape 
At such frequent intervals as may be necessaiy 
the distance to the water’s edge is measured at 
right angles to the direction in which the lines 
are run fi om point to point 

Having determined the shore line, the plan 
for sounding is prepared The lines on ivliich 
the soundings are desired (and on which the 
boat IS to run) are then placed on the plan (or 
boat sheet, as it is called) Theie are usually 
two sets of these lines, one set intersecting the 
other at right angles, but this arrangement is 
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fiequently varied Sometimes the lines inter- 
sect at 60° or 45°, and sometimes three sets are 
requisite The lines of each set are from 100 
to 1000 feet apart, depending upon the charactter 
of the survey 

Small steam launches are commonly used in 
hydrographic woik The leadsman stands in 
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a conrenieut fianiewoik neai tlie bow Two ob- 
seiveis, each with a sextant, aie aft, also a 
lecoider with a watch and a notebook to reeoid 
angles and soundings The boat pioceeds at 
constant speed and is kept on as stiaight a 
comae as possible by means of a range of any 
two objects on shore 01 by fiequent determina- 
tions of its position Every 10, 20, or 30 seconds 
(depending upon the depth and speed) a sound- 
ing IS taken, the recoider giving the signal to 
sound At inteivals of one minute or more 
(usually two to four minutes) the position of 
the boat is detei mined by sextant angles The 
ohserveis use any three of the “signals” located 
by the tnangulation One measuies the angle 
fiom the light object to the centie one, the 
other measures the angle fiom the centre to 
the left These two angles determine the posi- 
tion very exactly, and it is quickly plotted on 
the sheet by means of an instrument called a 
three-aim pi oti actor If this position shows the 
boat IS drifting away from the desiied Ime, 
the neeessaiy change in eouise is made 

While this is going on, the heights of the sur- 
face of the water on a neai -by tide gauge must 
be obseived 01 taken by a recoidmg instrument 
If the plane of mean low water is not known, 
it must he deteimined fiom gauge observations 
(prefeiably foi at least two months) of low 
waters The aveiage height of all the low 
wateis for the observation interval is taken as 
mean low water All soundings taken are re- 
duced to this plane before being placed on the 
finished chait They are spaced m by time 
between the positions detei mmed by sextant 
angles 

Offshore soundings aie usually made from a 
suiveying ship of 100 tons or more The ship 
determines liei position by angles as long as 
she can see the shoie and then spaces her 
soundings by time Deep-sea soundings are 
taken by laige vessels especially fitted with a 
deep-sea sounding machine This consists of a 
wire, a shot 01 smkei, a tube for obtaining 
temperatuies and chaiacter of the bottom, and 
a machine which controls a leel for letting out 
or hauling in the wire. Tlie shot or sinker is 
usually released and left behind when it strikes 
the bottom This relieves the stiain on the 
wire in reeling in, and this relief is neeessaiy m 
very deep sounding 

In addition to determining the depths and 
tidal use and fall in a harbor it is desirable 
also to ascertain the speed and diiection of the 
current This may be done by means of the 
old-fashioned chip log, the obseivations being 
taken at suitable inteivals An easier and 
more satisfactory method to ascertain the speed 
is to employ a recording current meter Direc- 
tion meters foi determining the diiection of the 
current at any depth below the suiface have 
been devised and aie used to some extent To 
determine the volume of water passing at any 
time, the current observations must be made at 
several depths and at points located at intervals 
all the way across the stream Such observa- 
tions show that the cm rent on the surface of a 
tidal harbor is frequently in the opposite direc- 
tion to that near the bottom, the conditions 
depending upon the state of the tide 

The finished chait (qv } is supposed to em- 
body all the available data of use to navigators 
After the soundings are entered on the plotting 
sheet, emves of equal depth are drawn, and 
only characteristic soundings placed on the final 
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chait Chaits aie engiaved 01 etched on copper 
or lithogiaphed Lithogiaphic work is cheaper, 
but less satisfactory 

The greater part of hydiographic suiveying is 
done m the vicinity of coasts, shoals, and is- 
lands, since it IS there wheie lie the dangeis to 
navigation Deep-sea sounding is of scientific 
interest only, the principal commercial use being 
the detei mmation of suitable loutes for sub- 
marine cables See Deep-Sea. Exploration, 
Deedge, Hydbogeaphic Office, Coast and 
Geodetic Soj.\tsy, Chaet, Map 

HY'DROID (fiom Gk vSpoeidris, hyd^oeides, 
like water, from iJSwp, hydor , water -|- elSos, 
eidos, form) One of a class of ccelenteiate ani- 
mals, notable foi their delicacy and beauty and 
receiving then name from their stiuctnral re- 
semblance to Hydia (qv) The name is now 
generally restiieted to the polyp forms of the 
Hydromedusse (See Hydrozoa ) They exist in 
compound colonies — one kind having the office 
of feeding the community, another of protecting 
it, and another of reproduction The feeding 
hydioids are usually fixed, or attached to some 
object, and proceed from eggs of the reproduc- 
tive hydroids, 01 medusse, the latter in turn 
glowing from buds produced by the formei 
The medusae sometimes remain attached to the 
stem or become free-swimming The body of the 
nutritive hydioid is usually supported by a stem 
of variable length, but may rest immediately 
upon the bottom From one individual buds 
appear and pioduce blanching colonies of hun- 
dreds or thousands, often having a height of 
15 or 20 inches, and the giant hydroid of Japan 
18 moie than 3 feet high The reproductive 
hydroids are sometimes developed into perfect 
medusae before leaving the parent stem, but 
they usually break away before attaining their 
perfect state Some buds never become much de- 
veloped and are called gonophores These usu- 
ally remain attached, but attain sexuality and 
reproductive power Most hydioids are covered 
with a chitinous envelope, which is continuous 
over the branching stem of the entire colony, 
but some species are naked and soft In tubu- 
larian hydroids the chitmous envelope, when 
present, simply incloses the stem and branches, 
but is not expanded around the individual polyps 
{hydranths) in the form of a cup In cam- 
panulaiian hydroids, however, each hydranth is 
sui rounded by a cup, a continuation of the ehiti- 
nous envelope, into which xt can withdraw it- 
self Hydroids abound in the ocean in various 
paits of the world, notably the northwest coast 
of America, the Caribbean Sea, and around 
Australia Their colors are usually not hiil- 
hant, brown, flesh color, and white being the 
most common. A familial and beautiful ex- 
ample IS the Portuguese man-of-war (qv ) 
Consult Alexander Agassiz, North Amerioan 
AcalephcB (Museum of Compaiative Zoology, 
Cambiidge, 1875) See Siphon ophoea, Aetes- 
NATiON OF Genebations, and the accompanying 
Illustration 

HY'DROMAN'CY. See Divination 

HYDROM'ETER (Gk, v8pofJi>iTpiov^ hydrome- 
tr%on, vessel for hydrostatic measurement, 
from ^8up, hydor, water -f- fierpov, metron, meas- 
ure) , also known as Abeometee An instrument 
used m determining the specific gravity of 
liquids and in some instances of solid bodies 

Specific gravity, for determining which the 
hydrometer is used, is the latio between the 
weight of a given quantity of a substance and 
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that of an equal volume of -vvatei at its tempeia- 
ture of maximum density, 4® C , &o it follows 
that the specific gravity of two substances must 
be diiectly proportional to their weights when 
the volumes are the same, or inversely as their 
volumes when the weights are equal The hy- 
drometer, which usually is a hollow instrument 
of glass or metal designed to float upiight in a 
liquid, makes use of the principle of JVichimedes 
that the ueiglit of the volume of liquid dis- 
placed by a body is equal to the weight of the 
body itself In its simplest foim a hydiometer 
might consist of a giaduated scale floating ver- 
tically in a liqnid, and on which the level of the 
surface of the liquid it displaces could he 
measured For example, an ordinary ruler if 
allowed to float upright in water would sink un- 
til a certain duision on the scale is reached 
This reading multiplied by the area of the cross 
section of the rulei will give the volume of a 
mass of vatei equal to that displaced by the 
ruler and equivalent to the weight of the luler 
itself Immeising the lulei in a liquid of dif- 
ferent specific giavity, it will sink until the sur- 
face touches some other division on the scale, 
and, as before, the volume of a mass equivalent 
to the weight of the rulei will be obtained A 
ratio made with these two quantities lepresent- 
ing the volumes of the two liquids would give 
the specific gravity, but, as the cross section 
of the rulei is a constant quantity, it is only 
necessary to compare the ti\o readings on the 
scale 

The ordinary hydiometer consists of a smooth, 
transpaient glass circular tube of uniform cross 
section and thoroughly annealed, usually tei- 
nnnating in one or moie bulbs, the lower of 
which may be filled with meicury or shot in 
order to keep the instrument steady with its 
axis in a vertical position when immersed in 
a liquid Such a hydrometer is extensively used 
m scientific and commercial work, as it can be 
graduated to furnish direct readings of the spe- 
cific giavity of a liquid. The mark to vhich 
the instrument would sink when placed in water 
IS usually maiked 1 000, and the weight of 
water displaced is equal to the total weight of 
the hydrometer If the instrument be placed 
m a liquid that has a less specific giavity than 
water — alcohol, eg. — it will sink until the sur- 
face of the liquid touches some point highex 
up on the stem, as in this case it takes a 
greater volume of the lighter liquid to he 
equivalent to the weight of the hydrometer The 
scale on which the readings are made is on a 
piece of paper contained inside of the stem, and 
the method of graduation foims the chief dis- 
tinction between the different instruments In 
the mstiument of Gay-Lussac, winch is known 
as a volumeter, the watei point was marked 
100, and the division was cairied along the stem 
both above and below this mark on the basis 
that the amount of the stem between any two 
scale divisions should equal of the volume 
of the part immersed in water With an in- 
strument graduated in this manner the specific 
gravity is obtained by dividing the reading into 
100 In practice it is more convenient to use 
a hydrometer whose scale is graduated to read 
specific gravity direct, but in this event the 
scale IS irregular, and great care must he exei- 
cised in. the construction and testing of the 
instrument, for all accurate work a certificate 
from some competent authority oi institution, 
such as the United States Buieau of Standards 


that tile irigtrument has been tested and ap- 
pioved, being essential The accuiaey of a 
hydrometer is gieatly increased by making its 
stem as slender as possible and consequently 
increasing the space between the divisions, so 
it IS customary to eonstiuct a number of in- 
strimients, each having a limited lange and 
designed for liquids of diflerent densities The 
hydiometer, when used foi a special purpose or 
substance, fiequently undeigoes modifications 
The alcoholmeter, e g, is so giaduated as to give 
at once the strength of mixtures of ethyl alco- 
hol and w’ater accoiding to either per cent by 
weight oi pel cent by volume The uiinometer, 
lactometer, sacharometei, and othei instiuments 
aie all hydiometeis used for special pui poses, as 
is also the hydrometer for determining the 
strength of sulphuiie acid or the strength of the 
acid solution of a storage battery Elaborate 
tables have been worked out for use in connection 
with various forms of special hydiometeis, and 
some of these will be found in Oiroiilar 19, 
United States Bureau of Standards (Washing- 
ton, 1013) Hydrometeis with arbitrary scales 
also play an important part m scientific work, 
though the present tendency is towards the ex- 
clusive use of specific-gravity values In the 
Baumd scale, which is encountered frequently in 
chemical processes, a second fixed point on the 
hydrometei stem is determined in addition to 
that given by water This is obtained by dissolv- 
ing one part by weight of common salt in nine 
paits of water, and tlien the space between these 
two points IS divided into 10 equal parts, which 
are called degrees The water point is maiked 10 
on the scale, and the division is carried beyond 
for 40® For liquids heavier than water the 
second fixed point is determined by immersion 
in a solution of 15 parts of salt in 85 paits of 
water, and the space between it and the water 
point, which IS marked 0, is divided into 15 
equal divisions Exact tables for comparison 
with specific gravity will be found in Circular 
Bo 19 j cited above The scales of Caitier and 
Beck are occasionally found, though less fie- 
quently than that of Baum4 

The accompanying tables afford a comparison 
of the Baume degrees (American standard) 
scale with the true values of specific giavity. 

LIQUIDS LIGHTER THAN WATER 


fiPECIPIC GRiVITT 

Baum4 

,75‘ 

56 7° 

80 

46 3 

85 

34 7 

90 

26 1 

95 

17 7 

100 

10 0 

LIQUIDS HEAVIER 

THAN WATl 

BPECmO GBATITV 

BaiimS 

X 1 

0° 

11 

13 2 

12 

243 

1 3 

33 7 

14 

418 

1 6 

48 8 

16 

64 9 

1 7 

60 0 

18 

66 0 

19 

69 0 

20 

73 0 


Tile specific gravity of liquids changes with 
the teniperatuie, so that it is of the utmost 
impoitanee to have the liquid at uniform and 
at standaid tempeiature It is necessary to use 
a thermometer and, if necessary, apply suitable 
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corrections to reduce the specific gravity of the 
liquid to the standard temperature. For this 
purpose many of the finer hydrometers contain 
within their stems a thermometer tube whose 
bulb is placed in the lower portion of the 
instrument, and the instrument is known as a 
thermohydrometer. 

In the United States Internal Revenue Service 
the hydrometers furnished to the inspectors are 
so graduated as to indicate the number of parts 
by volume of proof spirit equivalent to the vol- 
ume of the liquor at the standard temperature, 
which is 60“ F. They are constructed so as 
to read 100 for proof spirit and 200 for absolute 
alcohol. Proof spirit in the United States 

is defined by law to be that mixture of alcohol 
and water which contains one-half of its volume 
of alcohol, the alcohol when at a temperature 
of 60° F. being of specific 
gravity 0,7939 referred to 
water at its maximum 
density. Proof spirit has 
at 60° F. a specific grav- 
ity of 0.93353, 100 parts 
by volume of the same 
consisting of 50 parts of 
absolute alcohol, and 53~71 
parts of water. 

A hydrometer of a dif- 
ferent type from those de- 
scribed above is the weight 
hydrometer, where the sub- 
merged volume remains 
constant; but, as the spe- 
cific gravity of the liquids 
changes, the weight of the 
instrument must be varied 
in order to immerse it to 
a given point. The hTicliol- 
son hydrometer is repre- 
sentative of this class and 
consists of a brass tube 
with conical ends, which 
floats upright and carries 
above a thin stem the 
carrying pan in which 
may be placed a substance 
whose specific gravity is 
to be found. When used 
to determine the specific 
gravity of a liquid, the 
weight of the apparatus is first ascertained, 
and then it is placed in water and weights 

added until a marked point on the stem is at 
the surface of the water. If the instrument is 
placed in a liquid of greater specific gravity, 
then additional weights must he placed on the 
pan in order to sink the stem to the mark, 
while, if the liquid is less dense, the number of 
the weights must be diminished. The weight 
of the instrument increased by the amount of 
the weights added when the instrument was 
placed in water, divided by the weight of the 
instrument . and the weights added when the in- 
strument was in the liquid under test, will give 
the specific gravity. This hydrometer can also 
be used to determine the specific gravity of a 
solid, in which ease the latter is first placed in 
the upper pan, while the instrument is In water, 
and the number of weights which must be re- 
moved is noted. Tlie substance is then placed 
in the lower pan, and the amount of weight 
which must be removed to restore it to its 
former position ascertained. The difference in 
the two amounts represents the weight of the 
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water displaced by tbe substance, and, if divided 
into the sum of the weights removed when the 
body was placed in the upper pan, will give the 
specific gravity. The hydrometer of Fahrenheit 
is based on a similar principle, but is made of 
glass instead of metal and lias a bulb filled with 
mercury at its lower end instead of a weighted 
’ cup. It can only be used for liquids. These 
instruments are not so reliable as 
tbe ordinary hydrometers and are 
not so widely used. In the most 
accurate determinations of specific 
gravity a chemical balance is em- 
ployed, and equal volumes of the 
liquid actually weighed, or, if the 
substance is a solid, it is Aveighed 
both in the air and in distilled 
water, suitable corrections being ap- 
plied for temperature and other 
disturbing influences. 

Historical. The hydrometer is 
without doubt one of the earliest 
pieces of physical apparatus, its in- 
vention being generally ascribed to 
Archimedes, to whom is due the 
principle on which it is based. The 
instrument is mentioned by Pris- 
ciaii, who died about 500 a.d,, and 
it is also described by Synesius of 
Ptolemais in a letter to Hypatia of 
Alexandria, under the name of hy- 
droscopimn, as follows : ‘Tt is a 
cylindrical tube the size of a reed 
or pipe, a line drawn along it lengthwise which 
is intersected by others, and these point out the 
weight of water. At the end of the tube is a 
cone the base of which is joined to that of the 
tube so that both have but one base. This part 
of the instrument is called harylUon. If it he 
placed in water, it remains in perpendicular 
direction so that one can readily discover the 
weight of the fluid.’^ The date of this letter 
can be approximately fixed, by the fact that 
Plypatia was murdered in 416 a.d. The use of 
the hydrometer was known to the Saracens of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, and one of 
their writers, Al-Klntzinl, attributes its inven- 
tion to a Greek philosopher named Poppius, a ' 
contemporary of Theodosius the Great. In this 
connection this same writer refers to the funda- 
mental discovery of Archimedes. Consult any 
of the larger manuals of physics, hut, for spe- 
cial information on the hydrometer, The Test- 
ing of Hydrometers (Circular No. 16, United 
States Bureau of Standards, 3d ed., Washing- 
ton, 1914); also Btandard Density and Volu- 
metric TaMcs ( Circular No. 19, 3 d ed., ih., 
1913). The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment publishes, for the use of the internal reve- 
nue service, manuals for using the hydrometer 
in aleoholometry. See Illustration in article 
Specific Gravity. 

HY'DBOlSrrTBITES. See Hydronitrous 
Acid. 

HY'DRONTHTBOtrS ACID, HN 3 . An acid 
gaseous compound of hydrogen and nitrogen, 
first obtained by Curtius in ^ 1890. An easy 
method of preparing this acid was subsequently 
worked out by Angeli and consists in adding 
hydrazine hydrate (see Hydbazike) to a con- 
centrated solution of silver nitrate, the result 
being a precipitate of silver hydronitrite, AgNg, 
from which free hydronitrous acid may be ob- 
tained by decomposing with sulphuric acid. 
The salts of hydronitrous acid, or hydronitriteSf 
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arc \ioleiitlj explosne eompoundb, and then 
preparation should not be undei taken b\ in- 
experienced peisouh 

HYDB^OP^ATHY (from Gk lujdoy, 

Tivater Tra^os, pathos, feeling) Water cuie 
or water treatment A system of tieatment of 
diseases \^ith water to the exclusion of other 
agencies A woid of incoirect composition^ foi- 
meily applied to a method now obsolete See 
Htdeotherapy 

HY'DBOPHAITE (fiom Gk iJSwp, hyd6> , 
water 4 - (pavos, phanos, cleai, fiom <paiv^iv, 
phainein, to appear) A tianslueent vaiiety of 
opal ( q V ) that is either whitish oi hght- 
coloreda and becomes moie traiispaient oi tians- 
lucent in water 

SYDBOPHO:!)^ See Sea Snake 

HY^DBOPHIL'ID^ (J^'eo-Lat nom pi, 
from Gk i^Swp, lii/dor, water + tplXos pJiilos, 
loving) A family of scavengei beetles, most 
of winch swim in the watei oi ciawl on the sub- 
merged paits of plants in quiet pools Tliey 
ai e elliptical black beetles w ith club-shaped 
antennte Because of the fact that they caiiy a 
film of air on the ventral sin face of the body, 
this part has a silvery appeal anee The laiv^e 
are carnivoioua, but the adult beetles live chiefly 
on decaying vegetation There are 150 species 
of this family in the United States One of the 
most common species is Hydtophihts iimngii- 
tails A few foims live in moist earth oi dung 
and subsist upon maggots w’hich inhabit such 
pl aces 

HYDBOPHOnDOUS A term which has 
been applied paitieulaily to plants which aie 
pollinated through the agency of watei It has 
also been applied by some authois to hydio- 
phytic plants, but should be entirely discaided 
there both because of its previous use in an- 
other sense and because it is an undesiiable 
word in all senses The term 'Vater-pollinated'^ 
IS preferable in the fii st sense See Pollination 

HY'BBOPHO'BIA (Lat, from Gk vdpocpopia, 
hydiophobia, fiom vdpQ<j>6^os, Jiych ophohos, dread- 
ing water, from vdwp, hydor, water + <p6pos, 
pholos, fear), or Babies, also called Lyssa 
An acute infectious disease of warm-blooded 
animals produced in man by the implantation 
of a specific virus through the bite of an animal 
sick with the disease This disease has been 
known since the eailiest historical times De- 
mocritus of Abdera gave an account of it in 
the fifth century b c Aristotle in the fourth 
centuiy B c described it in animals, but denied 
its existence in man Celsus (21 bc ) detailed 
some of its symptoms and advised suction and 
the actual cautery in the tieatment Xenophon, 
Ovid, Yeigil, Horace, Plutarch, all referred to 
rabies in their woiks Boeihaave (qv) and 
Van Swieten (1771) desciihed the disease in- 
telligently and recognized the paralytic type in 
man John Huntei (qv), Magendie (q*v), 
Marochetti, Morgagni, Tiousseau, and Dupuy all 
wrote of it Youatt (1850), the celebrated 
veterinarian, considered rabies at length in his 
books and relied on eaily cauterization with 
nitrate of silvei to obviate infection Yet, after 
being bitten seven times with impunity, he is 
reported to have died of rabies at the last 
Vnchow and Von Ziemssen propagated the dis- 
ease by the hypodermic injection of saliva of a 
rabid animal After many otlieis had added to 
our knowledge of hydrophobia Pasteur (q v ), m 
1882, began to treat the disease with scientific 
accuracy 
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The geogiapluc distiibution of the disease is 
wide It has been found 111 Giecnland, where it 
was epidemic m ISGO, in Goiistantinople, wheie 
it pi e\ ailed m 1839, in Bgypt, m London, in 
Hanibuig, m Saxony, in Bavaria, and in many 
paits of the United States, the pie\alence of the 
disease 111 Washington, D C , in 1899-1900 
laihing giave appiehension Dining 1914 theie 
weie seveial outbieaks of canine labies in vaiious 
States, but few’' pel sons W'-eie bitten In Bussia 
and Sibeiia veiy inaiiv instances of labid wolves 
have been lecoided The disease is found most 
fiequently 111 the dog, the ivolt, the cat, and the 
cow The skunk, also, seems to be peculiarly 
liable to hydiopbobia, and the disease in this 
animal has been consideicd distinct and woitby 
its owm name of lahies mephitica A caieful 
consideiation of all the known facts, howevei, 
leads to the conclusion that the disease is one 
to which all the lower animals, and man also, 
aie liable, that it is protean in its manifesta- 
tions, chiefly because of the thousand and one 
concomitant circumstances and elements, and 
that the collected statistics aie mostly so 
tainted, from manifold souices of erroi, that 
they need to be sifted wutli the utmost caie 
It IS, howevei, safei to tieat eveiy skunk bite 
as though certainly by a rabid animal, since m 
most cases the facts cannot be knowm (The 
curious will And the question most interestingly 
discussed in a candid manner in Coues’s Fur 
Beating Ammals ) The natnie of the infecting 
virus is as yet unknown It is found in the 
saliva, particulaily that of the paiotid gland. 
In man there is a variable incubation from three 
weeks to six months, the peiiod depending 
largely on the site of the infection Wounds 
about the neck and face aie especially un- 
favoiable in prognosis, next are those of the 
hands Punctured wounds, because of the diffi- 
culty of cauterizing them, are most dangerous 
Three stages are described In the premomtoiy 
stage there is pain, numbness, 01 nutation 
about the bite. Irritability, nervousness, and 
depression are common In the stage of eos- 
Gitement there is great hypersesthesia Almost 
any slight stimulus will cause intense reflex 
excitability and convulsions The muscles of 
deglutition are extremely iigid or even paia- 
lyzed, and any attempt at swallowing may 
cause spasms of the throat and general con- 
■vulsions, these may even follow the thought of 
swallowing The name “hydiophobia” is eiro- 
neous and based upon false mfeiences from 
these facts The sufferer from rabies does not 
fear w^ater — ^lie intensely desires it, as he is 
devoured with thirst, hut he cannot swallow it, 
nor even “go through the motions” of swallow- 
ing There is also a secretion in the throat 
and mouth of a thick, viscid mucus, with thick- 
ened saliva, and the effort to get iid of this 
with muscles refusing to act, causes the baik- 
hke cough and hawk so often described as “balk- 
ing like a dog ” The patient does not haik, and 
it is doubtful if he bites The tempeiature 
rises, and the patient may become maniacal 
This stage may last from one to fom days, 
and then the paralytic stage supervenes In 
this stage the spasms stop, unconsciousness su- 
pervenes for the first time, the action of the 
heart ceases, and the patient dies 

The gross pathological changes found after 
death fiom hydrophobia are not charaeteiistic 
The most constant are found in the nervous sys- 
tem, especially in the region of the medulla 
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oblongata and pons The changes consist m 
a varying degree of inflammationj maiked by 
small round-cell infiltration of the blood-vessel 
walls, exudation into the pericellular lymph 
spaces, small hemonhages, and sometimes throm- 
bosis of the small blood vessels Moie recently 
microscopical study has demonstrated extensive 
degenerative changes in the neive cells Lesions 
have also been noted in the sympathetic, consist- 
ing in degeneration of the neive cells and in- 
crease in the thickness of their endothelial cap- 
sules In 1903 Negri announced the discovery 
of certain bodies in the nerve cells of rabid 
animals These, the so-called Negri bodies, are 
found veiy constantly and aie described as con- 
sisting of a homogeneous, nongranular sub- 
stance, resembling coagulated albumin They 
aie fiom 1 to 23 micromillimeters in diameter, 
oval, round, 01 tiiangular in shape, and within 
them aie cleai shining areas The natuie of 
these bodies is unknown Negri believes them 
to be protozoa and considers them the causative 
agents of the disease Williams, in 1906, was 
convinced that these cell inclusions were of ani- 
mal nature and called them Neuio) yctes liydro- 
phohice All attempts to cultivate tins alleged 
oiganism, howevei, weie unsuccessful, and the 
late “complement fixation test” is likewise nega- 
tive In addition to the changes in the nervous 
system theie is usually congestion of the mu- 
cous membiane of the gastrointestinal tract and 
of the pliaiyiix, laijnx, and bionchi. Despite the 
fact that innumerable attempts to discover the 
cause of the disease have been made without suc- 
cess, it still seems probable that hydrophobia is 
due to an iiltiamioioscopic miciooiganism This 
organism is not apparently widely distiibuted 
thioughout the body, but confined mainly to 
the saliva and the central nervous system An 
emulsion made of the medulla of a rabid animal, 
injected into dogs, cats, rabbits, guinea pigs, 
etc, produces symptoms characteristic of the 
disease, although in rodents there is little or 
none of the stage of excitement 

Although we have no knowledge as to the 
specific geim of the disease, hydrophobia fur- 
nishes our most lemarkable example of the 
success of artificial immunization by means of 
protective inoculation To Pasteur ( q v ) is 
due the credit not only of the discovery of the 
preventive treatment of hydiophobia, but of 
demonstrating thiough it a pimciple in thera- 
peutics which is of constantly widening applica- 
tion Pastern found that he could induce the 
disease in rabbits by inoculations with portions 
of the spinal cords of labid animals, and that 
the spinal coids of these labbits possessed a 
high degree of virulence Drying m air le- 
duced the viiulence in direct proportion to the 
length of the diying It was found that, while 
inoculation of man or animals fxom the fiesh 
rabbit cords was invaiiably fatal, if the man or 
animal was first inoculated from one of the 
cords the virulence of which had been gieatlv 
reduced by the drying, and then from cords 
of gradually increasing viiulence, he could be- 
come so accustomed to the viius that in]eetion 
of the fiesli coid would no longer be fatal, and 
such a series of inoculations made sufficiently 
soon after the bite of a rabid animal w^as found 
to pi event entirely the development of the 
hydrophobia Advantage is taken of the long 
period usually elapsing between the bite and the 
onset of the disease to practice these preventive 
inoculations, and the lesiilfc has been a marked 


decrease m the inoitality fiom the bites of labid 
animals In view of the uniformly fatal results 
of untreated hydiophobia and the success of the 
Pasteur tieatinent, the mipoitance ot determin- 
ing at the earliest possible moment whether the 
animal by whom a peison has been bitten had 
rabies can be readily appieeiated The animal 
should not be killed, for, as labias is invariably 
fatal to canines, the reeoveiy of a sick animal 
definitely disproves rabies " On the eontiaiy, 
tile animal should be carefully watched and, if 
it dies, should be sent to a laboiatory where 
examination can be made and the question of 
rabies definitely settled by inoculation experi- 
ments op animals 01 microscopical examination 
of the brain and coid The treatment should be 
cauterization in every case, less than one hom 
after the bite, by means of the actual cautery, 
strong acid, or acid nitrate of mercury Wounds 
must be opened by the surgeon, and even ampu- 
tation may be necessaiy Washing and syring- 
ing wounds with water at 130® F is desiiable 
Sucking the wound to diaw out the poison has 
been practiced and may be safely done if there 
are no breaks of the membrane" of the lips or 
mouth A method lecommended by Keiile is as 
follows The wound is washed wuth bichloride 
solution and diied, a strong solution of caibolic 
acid IS then applied to the depths of the wound 
or wounds with a suitable applicatoi , this is 
followed immediately by puie nitiic acid, and 
this again by alcohol A surgical dressing is 
then applied Under thorough cauterization 
rabies develops in 33 per cent of cases bitten, 
without cauterization, m 83 pei cent Ad- 
mmistration of morphine or alcohol does harm 
Immunizing by the Pasteur method should be 
piaeticed in all eases By this method the 
patient is inoculated with attenuated virus 
by the injection hypodermically of emulsion 
made from the brain of a rabid animal repeated 
in stionger and stronger concentration during 
21 days The lesults of the Pasteur method are 
now indisputable, but it is of the utmost im- 
portance to begin the treatment as soon as possi- 
ble after the injury, as the piospect of success 
grows less and less day by day of delay Fol- 
lowing are the results of the antirahic treat- 
ment at the Institut Pasteur, Pans, from 1886 
to 1908 inclusive 31,330 cases were tieated with 
238 deaths, a mortality late of 0 759 per cent 
Dm mg treatment 50 deaths oecui red, or 0 159 
per cent, within a shoit time after tieatment 
ISS died, or 0 601 per cent Reinlinger found a 
mortality late of 0 41 per cent m 131,679 cases 
The treatment is not entiiely harmless Besides 
the local and constitutional reaction there somet- 
times occurs paialysis or paraplegias, which 
occasionally prove fatal Pasteur institutes are 
distiibuted well over the civilized world, most 
large cities having one In New York City the 
virus is now made and distributed by the de- 
partment of health. The New York State De- 
partment of Health was the fitst to send out 
treatment packets by mail The practice of 
State treatment and distribution, as well as the 
examination of dogs, is now well organized 
throughout the United States 

Pseudorabies, pr Lyssopliobia, is a hysteri- 
cal condition, in which the patient, who imag- 
ines that he has labies, in his morbid condition 
of mind enacts some of the symptoms and may 
even be frightened to death 
Bibliograpliy Youatt, On Camne Madness 
{London, 1830) , Pasteur, in Comptes ^endns de 
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VAcaMmie des Sciences (PaiiSj 1881 and 1889) 
and m Annales de I Institiit Pasteur (ib , 1887*- 
S8) , Reiile, Studies Ralies (Baltimore, 
1009) , Keii and Stimson, The Prevalence of 
Rahies m the United States (Public Health 
Bulletin, Ho 29, ib , 1909 ) , Stimson, Facts and 
Problems of RahieSj in Hygiene Laboiatory Bul- 
letin, No 65 (Washington, 1910) , Babes, Traite 
de la rage (Pans, 1912) 

HY'DROPHYTES (from Gk iidorp, hijdor, 
water -f- 0uTdi', phytoUf plant) Plants which 
grow natuially either in water oi in very wet 
soil This term is contrasted with “mesophytes” 
and “xerophytes” (qqv ) Common illiistiations 
of hydrophytie plant societies are swamps of all 
kinds, pond societies, and ocean plants Various 
classes of hydrophytes are taken up under sepa- 
rate heads, uheie the mam featuies of the va- 
rious lijdiophytic societies will be discussed It 
will be desiiable, ho’wevci, to give a shoit ac- 
count of the chaiactenstic hydrophytie stiuc- 
tuies The loots of hjdiophytic plants aie in 
most cases very greatly "1 educed and in some cases 
altogethei lost, as in some of the duckweeds 
Root hails are also commonly lacking in watei 
plants The stems and leai e& are not, as a whole, 
conspicuously 1 educed m water plants, but they 
show peculiaiities of structure that aie quite 
Intel esting. The leaves of hydrophytes are fie- 
quently finely divided, as in the water milfoil 
and mermaid weed. In many cases where the 
leaves are not finely divided, they aie veiy thin, 
consisting of one or two layers of cells only, 
e g , in tape grass An examination of the stiuc- 
tiire of the leaves shows the entire absence of 
stomata in the submerged parts, an absence of 
air spaces m most of the ribbon-like forms, com- 
plete 01 almost complete absence of palisade cells, 
and a very thin epidermis which contains chloro- 
phyll In contrast wuth submerged leaves those 
floating upon the surface of the water usually 
have well-developed palisade cells, many stomata 
upon the upper side, and an abundance of inter- 
cellular air spaces The steins suffer a note- 
worthy I eduction in the size and development of 
the watei -conducting vessels and mechanical tis- 
sues and a gieat increase in air spaces The 
structures just described are found in then 
highest development m submei ged watei plants 
Hydrophytes whose leaves are aerial show no 
conspicuous differences from ordinary land plants 
in most respects One class of hydrophytes, 
which may peihaps be called amphibious plants, 
shows some remarkable variations, especially in 
structure Leaves which aie developed under the 
water show the characteristic structures outlined 
above, including the fine leaf division, whereas 
leaves of the same plant developed in the air 
show typical aeiial leaves wathout these divisions 
and with palisade cells, stomata, and a thick 
cuticle The stimulus or stimuli which cause 
these wude vaiiations are not certainly known, 
but they are discussed to some extent m the ar- 
ticle Ls!AF Common American plants, which 
show vaiiations to a high degree, are the aquatic 
buttercups, the mermaid weed, some of the 
cresses, and water hemlocks. 

However the hydiophytic stiuctures that have 
been described m the preceding paragraph may 
have arisen, certain advantages can be cleaily 
seen, at least in some cases The thin walls of 
the epidermis, which are m striking contrast to 
the thick eutinized walls of many aerial leaves, 
permit the easy entiance of water and substances 
dissolved m the watei On this account many 


submerged plants aie practically independent of 
soil relations, they take in most of their mate- 
rial directly fiom the watei It is easily possible 
to grow cultuies of many of these plants without 
having any loot connection whatsoevei While 
certain foims, such as the watei milfoil and the 
water weed {Elodea), develop loots m oidinaiy 
aquaiium cultuies, othei foims, such as hoin- 
wort {Ceratophyllum) , nevei develop roots and 
yet grow quite as vigoiously as in then natuial 
rooted condition A few foims, such as the 
bladderwort { Utricular la) and some of the duck- 
weeds, have no roots in natuie Of couise, in 
such cases the entiie absoiption of nutiiment 
must take place thiough the leaf epideimis The 
fact that the leaf epidermis contains cliloiophyll 
IS also a matter of advantage, since watei veiy 
soon destroys the efficiency of rays of light At 
a comparatively shallow depth theie is a cessa- 
tion of the development of green plants A re- 
duction m the water-conducting tissues, while 
not necessarily an advantage, is, nevci theless, 
not harmful, inasmuch as the absorption is so 
largely through the leaf, instead of the root as 
xn land plants The reduction in root develop- 
ment IS not so easy to uiidei stand, since it would 
seem that holdfast oigans would oidinaiily be 
of advantage, then, again, any absoiption winch 
the roots might make would so much the more 
increase the capacity of the plant A high devel- 
opment of air cavities is a distinct advantage, 
not only to help float the plant, but piobably to 
a much higher degree to act as a soit of air 
storage It can leadily be seen that the condi- 
tions for obtaining air underneath the water aie 
not of the best, and that any additional means 
for obtaining or for storing air would inciease 
the plant’s efficiency The 1 eduction in the de- 
velopment of mechanical tissues, of palisade cells, 
and of stomata is not necessarily an advantage 
to water plants, but since t]iese tissues are not 
actually needed, the plant loses nothing by its 
failuie to develop these stiuctuies The peculiar 
leaf forms that have been noted above are, pei- 
haps, not necessarily of any exceptional advan- 
tage It must not be supposed that everything 
m a plant can be explained in accordance with 
the need of the plant It is much more likely 
that the explanations should be xeferied to defi- 
nite chemical and physical causes However, in 
the case of finely divided leaves, it can be seen 
that a much larger propoition of cells comes in 
contact with the mateiial than is tiue with the 
more compact an leaves Thus, the absoiption 
capacity of the leaf is increased Finely divided 
leaves are also doubtless more able to escape the 
dangers coming fiom currents of water than 
leaves which are more compact 

The hydrophytie plant societies are essentially 
all edaphic, 1 e , they aie conditioned by local 
causes In this respect there is a wide contrast 
as compared with the xerophytic plant societies 
Perhaps some of the ocean formations may be 
conditioned by climatic causes to some extent, 
but the ordinary hydrophytie societies of swamps 
and ponds are due to essentially local conditions 
Perhaps no plants have such a wide distribution 
as certain of the hydrophytes This is particu- 
larly tiue of ocean plants, where it can easily be 
accounted for by the almost universal distribu- 
tion of the oceans themselves It is true, to a 
striking degree, as well of the pond and swamp 
plants Such plants as the pond weeds, cat-tails, 
and bulrushes are found almost throughout the 
world where the habitats are favoiable Perhaps 
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1. Posteisla palmaeformis 

2. Sargassum bacciferum 
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3. Laminaria digltata 
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1. Ptilota calJfornica 
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3. Delesseria sangulnea 


4. PolysiphonJa Brodfael 
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tlie chief reason for the wide disti ibntion of 
hydrophytic species is the great ease of dispersal 
by means of the watei itself, but a leason, 
almost if not quite as impoitant, is fuinished by 
the wide degree of uniformity of hydiophytic 
conditions Since water is coldei in summer and 
warmer in winter than adjoining portions of the 
land, it IS obvious that watei plants can, foi 
reasons of temperature, have a much vider dis- 
tiibution than land plants 

The hydiophytic plant societies may be roughly 
subdivided into those associated Avith salt vater 
and those with fresh water The formei aie 
treated under the heads Plankton, Benthos, 
Mangrove SwA 3 kip, and Halophyte, the latter 
under the head of Swamp, where it will be con- 
venient, not only to tieat the swamps pioper, 
but also to some extent the development of the 
swamps fioin ponds and lakes See Aeration, 
Distribution of Plants 
HY DROPLANE See Motor Boating 
HYDROSPHERE See Geography 
HYDROSTAT^IC PRESS See Hydraulic 
Press 

HYDROSTATICS (fiom Gk HScjp, 7 iyd 67 , 
watei + (TTaTLKos, statilos, causing to stand, 
fiom lardvaL, Iiistanm, to stand) That branch 
of mechanics which treats of the pioperties of 
liquids in equihbiiura and of solids eithei totally 
01 in part immersed in liquids Many of the 
laws and phenomena of hydiostaties apply 
equally well to both liquids and gases, le, to 
fluids A fluid may be defined to be such a foi m 
of matter that it yields to any force, howevei 
small, which acts to make one layer of the sub- 
stance move over another, thus, the shape of a 
liquid 01 gas depends entirely on the forces act- 
ing on it, however small, and not on the body 
itself, as in the case of a solid A poition o*f 
liquid left to itself — as a falling drop — assumes 
a spherical shape owing to the conti action of the 
surface layer ( See Capillarity ) Under the 
action of giavity a liquid contained in an open 
vessel takes the shape of the vessel so far as all 
the surface is concerned, except that poition in 
contact with the air and the portions neai the 
edges of this “free surface” This suiface is 
horizontal, being peipendicular to the veitical 
force of gravity if the liquid is at lest, because, 
if it were inclined to this, theie would be a com- 
ponent of gravity tending to make the higher 
portion of the liquid slide down "V^Tien a fluid 
IS said to be at rest, it is not implied that there 
13 no motion of the molecules, but simply that 
there is no floimng, 1 e , no currents, no wind 
In the case of the open vessel there is a force 
pressing down on the free surface due to the 
weight of the atmosphere, and, since the liquid 
presses against the solid walls, they have a foice 
of reaction against the liquid, thus, it is exactly 
as if the liquid weie contained in a vessel and a 
tight-fitiing piston were pressing down on its 
top surface If a gas is contained in a balloon 
or in a 100m, it expands and is uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout the sjDace open to it, it 
resses against the containing walls, and they 
ave an equal reaction on the gas If small 
quantity of a certain liquid is poui ed into a tall 
cylindrical vessel, then another liquid with which 
the first does not mix is poured carefully on top 
of this, etc the equilibrium — ^if there is any — 
will be stable only if the density of any one liquid 
IS less than that of the liquid below it and 
greater than that of the one above it For, if 
the density of any layer is greater than that of 


the one below it, the potential energy of the two 
will be deci eased if tlie heaviei liquid gets to 
the bottom and so comes closer to the eaith 

Fluid Pressure As a result of the reaction 
of the containing walls on a liquid 01 a gas, theie 
IS abvays a “piessme” at each point throughout 
the fluid, le, theie is a foiee acting over any 
suiface immersed in the fluid, the numerical 
value of the piessure ovei any area is by defini- 
tion the foiee pei squaie eentimetei, and the 
‘^liietisuie at a point” is the limiting value of the 
force acting on any surface at that point divided 
by the aiea of the suiface, as the aiea is sup- 
posed to be taken smallei and smallei until it 
liecomes practically a point This pressure due 
to the leaetion of the walls is the same for all 
points in the fluid Theie is also an additional 
pressme at each point of a fluid on the surface 
of the earth owing to the fact that any hoi izontal 
plane passing thiough that point has to suppoit 
the Height of the column of fluid veitically 
above it If the area of this plane is A, the 
vertical height above it to the top of the fluid, 
7 i, the aveiage density of the fluid, p, the aecel- 
eiation due to gravity of a falling bodv the 
upward force will be phgA, and therefore the 
piessure is pgh These two pressuies are the 
only ones which affect oui senses or produce 
mechanical effects in geneial, but theie is also, 
of couise, at any point in a liquid what may be 
called “eoliesion,” or pressure due to the action 
of the molecules on each othei Some idea of the 
magnitude of this may be obtained by sepaiating 
the molecules, eg, by boiling the liquid It is 
gieatly affected by dissolving substances m the 
liquid The piessuie against any suiface im- 
meised in a fluid at rest is alv ays at right angles 
to it, otherwise theie would be produced a flow- 
ing owing to the component of the pressure along 
the surface Further, the pressuie at any point 
in a fluid at rest is the same in all diiections, 
because, if it were greater in one direction than 
in another, the fluid would flow Therefoie the 
piessuie at any point in a fluid at lest is the 
sum of the pressuie due to the reaction of the 
walls, P, and that due to giavity, pgh As noted 
above, the foimei is the same for all points in 
the fluid As a consequence, if a fluid is in- 
closed in a cylindei into which fit two pistons of 
different areas, Aj and As, the foices which must 
he applied to these pistons fiom without to pre- 
vent the fluid from pies&ing them outwaid are 
PAi and PA,, omitting any action of giavity 
Therefore, if is small compared with A^, the 
force on the formei piston is small compaied 
with the balancing force on the latter, so a small 
force may produce a large one In a liquid which 
is almost incompressible, P may be very great, 
and so the force produced may be enormous, but 
in a gas, which is easily compressed, P is never 
very large, and so the force produced is small 
This principle is that of the hydrostatic press 
See Hydraulic Press 

Tlie total pressuie, 1 e,, P + P 9 K a't all points 
in the same hoi izontal level in any one fluid, 
legardless of the shape or size of the containing 
vessel, is the same, for imagme a vessel with a 
horizontal bottom, all points of the fluid along 
this must have the same pressure, otherwise the 
fluid would flow, the piessuie at any point at a 
level h eentimetei s above this bottom plane is 
less than that at the bottom by an amount pgh — 
the same foi all points in the plane If, now, 
poitions of the vessel are imagined removed so 
as to leave a vessel of any shape, the pressure at 
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the vai lous points remains nnaftected The pres- 
sure on any poition of the containing- walls va- 
nes with the depths so the thrust outward on 
this poition IS the lesultant of a senes of par- 
allel foices, in Cl easing fiom top to bottom, the 
point of application of this resultant is called the 
"‘centre of pressuie” (qv ) If tlie wall is a ver- 
tical rectangle, the eentie of the piessure, due to 
giavity, for a liquid, is at a distance one-thud 
the height from the bottom, etc 

Archimedes' Principle. If a solid is com- 
pletely immeised m a fluid, the latter exeits on 
it pressures fiom all directions perpendicular to 
the elemental y portions of the surface of the 
solid. These pressuies will produce an iip^vard 
force on the solid equal to the weight of the fluid 
displaced by it, because, if the space occupied 
by the solid were to be filled -with the fluid, theie 
would be equilibi luta , and, as this substitution 
has not changed the pressures at the boundaiy 
surface of the volume foimeily occupied by the 
solid, the resultant of these surface pres&uiea 
must just balance the weight downward of the 
fluid This buoyant force acting on the solid 
must then equal the weight of the fluid displaced 
by the solid and must have a veitical line of 
action passing thiough the centie of gravity of 
the displaced fluid This is called “Archimedes' 
principle” The apparent loss in weight of a 
body immersed m water, the suspension of a 
balloon, etc , aie illustiations of it It evidently 
gives a method foi comparing the density of a 
solid with that of a liquid, for the weight of a 
solid in a vacuum is pgv, if p is the density 
of the solid and v its volume, and its apparent 
loss in weight when weighed suspended m the 
liquid IS if IS the density of the liquid, 
both the weight and the loss in weight may 
be measured, and thus the latio of p and p* 
determined 

i^ree Surface Waves Liquids differ fiom 
gases in having definite volumes, consequently, 
as noted hefoie, if a liquid is poured into an 
open vessel, it will have a suiface in contact with 
the atmosphere This is called the “free sur- 
face” If the liquid IS in equihbiium, this sui- 
face must be at right angles to the forces acting 
on it Thus, a liquid at rest in an open vessel 
has a horizontal suiface owung to tlie eaith’a 
force of giavity. If this surface is distuibed, 
e g , by dropping in a stone, the displaced portion 
wnll return to its previous level owing to the 
action of giavity, hut its meitia will cause it to 
continue its motion, making a displacement in 
the opposite diiection, then it will return, etc , 
thus vibrating up and down and pi oducing waves 
out over the surface These giavitational suifaee 
waves on a liquid advance with a velocity w^hich 
depends upon the depth of the liquid and tlie 
wave length of the waves. Thus, if the liquid 
is shallow compared with the wave length, the 
velocity is given by the foimula -u = V7i^, wheie 
h IS the depth of the liquid and g is the accelei- 
ation of a falling body If the liquid is deep 
compared with the wave length, the velocity of 
the wa\es is 



where X is the wave length of any tram of 
waves and ir = 3 1416. If the waves are ex- 
tremely short — e., ripples — ^their motion is not 
due to gravitation, but to capillarity ( q v ) , be- 
cause the suifaee is increased m aiea by the 
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iipples, and the eapillaiy forces aie in this 
case laige compared wuth the giavitation ones, 
the surface being so slightly elevated or de- 
pressed The velocity of these capillary waves is 

Tvheie T is the “surface tension” of the liquid. 
(See Capillarity ) If the vessel containing the 
liquid IS cylindiieal, and if this is set lotatmg 
rapidly about its axis, the fiee suiface will no 
longei be horizontal, because now the suiface is 
acted upon by both gravity and ‘ centrifugal 
force ” The shape of the sui face will be such as 
to be at light angles to their resultant, and will 
actually be a paiaboloid of 1 evolution 

If a liquid IS pouied into a vessel which con- 
sists of seveial paits, the liquid will stand at the 
same height in all parts piovided they are wide 
and open to the atmospheie, for, as has been 
pioved, all points at the same horizontal level in 
a fluid aie at the same piessuie, and conversely, 
and the points in the fiee surfaces aie at the 
same piessme, viz, that of the atmospheie If, 
however, a liquid is poured into a XJ-tube which 
stands erect, and then a lighter fluid, which does 
not mix with the first, is poured into one aim, 
the level of the sui faces of the liquids in the two 
arms is not the same The piessuie at points 
which lie in the horizontal plane passing through 
the suiface of sepaiation of the two liquids 
must be the same, because they aie all connected 
by one liquid The pressme at the points in 
one arm in this level is pjglh + Pj where pi is the 
density of the liquid in that aim, ht is the verti- 
cal height of its free surface above the level 
plane, and P is the pressure of the atmosphere 
on the fieo suiface, similarly the piessure at this 
level in the other arm is pogJh + wheie pj is 
the density of the liquid whose vertical height 
fiom the level to the fiee suiface is hj 
Theiefoie 

+ P = + P, 

or 

pii^i ~ P2A2 

This piiDciple evidently fui rushes a method for 
the comparison of the densities of two liquids 
w’’hich do not nux 

Plotation If a body less dense than a liquid 
IS immersed in the liquid and allowed to come to 
equilibimm, it will use to the suiface and “float” 
with only part of its volume below the suifaee. 
By Archimedes' principle the upward foice equals 
the weight of the liquid displaced, and> since 
the body does not move in a vertical direction, 
this force must equal the weight of the body 
itself Therefore a floating body displaces a vol- 
ume of the liquid of weight equal to its own 
The upwaid foice acts thiough the centre of 
giavity of the space formerly occupied by the 
liquid displaced, while the downwaid foiee acts 
through the centie of gravity of the floating 
body If the body is in equilibiium, these two 
forces must have the same line of action, 1 e , the 
two centies of gravity must he in the same 
veiticaJ line In most cases this equilibiium is 
stable, but it may lie unstable, eg, an oblong 
block set floating with its long direction vertical 
The test of stability is to give the floating body 
a small displacement, 1 e , tip it slightly, and to 
see if the forces acting on it tend to restore it 
to its previous position or to make it tip still 
fuither See Metacjsntre 

Capillarity Where the fiee suiface of the 
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liquid meets the Avail it is not lioiizoiital, and 
AvhQn a tube ot fine boie dips into a liquid the 
flee am face inside the tube is at a diffeient level 
from that outside These vaiiations are said to 
be due to capillary action, and they may all 
be shown to be due to the fact that a liquid 
siuface contiacts so as to ha\e the smallest 
aiea compatible Avith existing conditions See 
Capillabity 

The piinciple of Archimedes, discussed above, 
is attiibuted coiiectly to the philosophei of 
Syiacuse, and many facts in legard to liquids 
were known to him and other scientists of an- 
tiqmty Galileo first stated the law of connect- 
ing tubes, and Pascal was the fiist to recognize 
the fact that the leaction of the walls produced 
a pressure AA^hich was the same at all points 
thioughout the fluid The ordinary statements 
and proofs of hydiostatics aie given to-day ex- 
actly as they were by Stevinus (1548-1620) 
For fuither information, consult Gieenhill, By- 
dtostatiGS (London, 1894) , S L Loney, Ele- 
ments of Hydrostatics (2d ed , New Yoik, 1900),, 
E S Gould, PiacUcal Hydiostatics and Hyd)o- 
static Formulas (ib, 1903), G M Mmchin, 
Treatise on Hydrostatics (2d ed , Oxford, 1912) 

HY^DBOSTTLPHTJ'BIC ACIB. See SuL- 
piiuRETED Hydrogen 

HY'DBOTHEB'APY (from Gk vBccp, hydor, 
water + Bepaireia, therapeia, cuie, fiom depa- 
ireiietv, tliei apeuein, to cuie, fiom depdirtav, tlieia- 
pon, attendant) The use of water as a reme- 
dial agent The efficacy of water in the cure of 
numerous forms of disease has long been recog- 
nized Water was largely employed by Hippoc- 
rates in the tieatment of many kinds of disease 
Horace speaks of Antonins Musa, the hydropathic 
physician of the Emperor Augustus {Epist , 1 , 
15) Both Celsus and Galen speak favoiably in 
their wiitings of the use of watei in the cme of 
disease, legaiding it as of high value in the treat- 
ment of acute complaints, particularly of fevers 
Thioughout the Middle Ages, likewise, many 
physicians, including Aetms, Paulus ^Egineta, 
and Paracelsus, were advocates of the remedial 
viitues of watei, all of them, however, having 
faith in its uses in the treatment rather of acute 
than of ehionic disorders In 1723 Niccold Lan- 
zani, a Neapolitan physician, published a learned 
treatise on the subject In England, about the 
beginning of the eighteenth centuiy, Sir John 
Floyer and Dr Baynard made large use of 
water Tbeir conjoint work, denominated Psy- 
chi olousia, or the ‘^Histoiy of Cold Bathing, both 
Ancient and Modern,” is replete with qnamt 
learning and piactical shiewdness and sagacity 
But the most able and scientific among the older 
treatises that have appeared in England on the 
subject of the water treatment is the work of 
Br Currie, published m 1797, entitled Medical 
Eepoi ts on the Effects of Water, Cold and Warm, 
etc In this woik Cmne lecommends the cold 
affusion in typhus and othei fevers and gives 
piactical directions in regard to the cases and 
the times when it may he used with advantage, 
although he appears to have limited his use of 
water to acute ailments exclusively 

We have thus seen that up to the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuiy, by some of those who 
employed it as a curative agent, watei was used 
in the treatment of acute, and by othei s of 
chronic, diseases, by some as an internal agent 
alone, by others as an external application in 
the various forms of the bath, but never in all 
the manners combined. This combination was 


fiist effected by the onginal genius ot Ahncent 
Piiessnitz, a Sile&ian f aimer, with whom began 
a new era foi the water cuie It was owing, we 
are told, to Ins successful tieatment of moie than 
one bodily injury which he had sustained 111 his 
own pel son that, about the year 1820, Priessnitz 
became so convinced of the euiative powers of 
Avater as to employ it medically in the euie of 
othei s Beginning Avith the external application 
of water for tiifiing diseases among the poor of 
his neighboihood, he gradually undeitook an ex- 
tended lange of cases and multiplied the modes 
of administi ation, introducing the wet compiess, 
the douche bath, paitial baths of all kinds, the 
sweating piocess, the wet sheet, togethei AVith 
copious drinking of puie water In addition to 
water in all these forms, he insisted on the value 
of exercise, diet, fresh air, and mental lepose in 
the cme of disease, thus piactically calling to 
his aid the entire 1 esources of hygiene, and estab- 
lishing, by a simple yet thoroughly onginal com- 
bination, nothing less than a neAV system of 
medical treatment As to the success which at- 
tended Priessnitz^s piactiee, it is an historical 
fact that of 7500 patients who had gone to Gra- 
fenberg foi advice and tieatment up to the year 
1841, or within the space of about 20 yeais, there 
had been only 39 deaths. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the founder of the uoaa^ system was 
not an educated physician, so that he could have 
undeistood better the philosophy of his own 
practice and explained it moie coirectiy He 
would not have called his system the ‘Svater 
cure,” a name scientifically one-sided and incom- 
plete and theiefore misleading. 

The undoubted merits of hydrotherapy at 
length called to its defense many men of stand- 
ing m the profession, who, allowing for some of 
its early extravagances, explained it scientifi- 
cally, and from their advocacy has sprung up a 
school of hydropathic physicians Bi Winter- 
nitz, of Germany, in 1883 laid down the scien- 
tific principles of modern hydrotherapy The 
fundamental principles of hydrotherapy aie very 
simple The ait of applying these pimciples re- 
quires much teaching, but any one with even 
moderate sense and intellect can giasp the essen- 
tial features Watei may be used either inter- 
nally or externally Internally it mav be used 
simply to wash out a cavity — the nose, the mouth, 
the stomach, the bladder, or the rectum In ad- 
dition, it may he taken internally hot or cold 
and passed into the blood It may be used hot 
in the rectum, as a simple enema, 01 for purposes 
of stimulation. Externally water may be used m 
many conceivable ways, but essentially the use 
of water means with it the use of two" very nec- 
essaiy aids, heat and cold Hydrotherapy, apart 
from the use of heat and cold, is of secondary im- 
portance The action of water in the treatment 
of disease is therefore largely mechanical The 
psychical side is not unimportant. It has been 
used by enlightened physicians ever since the 
dawn of medicine, and its efifects taught in all 
medical schools Only the quack and the char- 
latan will claim that hydrotherapy is a eure-all 
Eccentricities, like the Kneipp cure and others, 
are to be avoided by the sensible Water acts 
physically and mechanically It is capable of 
readily taking up heat and of giving it up, it 
thus lends itself most readily to the use of ther- 
mal agents It may be used in gaseous form 
(steam), liquid form, or solid form (ice) The 
action of heat and cold is essentially important 
Smooth muscle fibie expands under the action of 
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inoderate heat and contiacts under the influence 
of cold Its conti acting power may be destroyed 
by an eycebs of eithei Gold and heat theiefoie 
act as in itants to the nervous system, and 
through their agency we can act upon all of the 
organs, to stimulate or depiess their activities 
The heart, lungs, kidneys, liver, spleen, skin, etc , 
may all be influenced, the body heat and the out- 
put of moisture and secretions may be 1 egulated 
Thus, by the use of heat 01 cold to ceitain por- 
tions of the skin or internally, almost eveiy or- 
gan in the body can be influenced thiough its 
blood vessels, and the skilled physician can, by 
guiding and directing these eflects, bung about 
changes m vascular states, can remove excess of 
blood from one part of the body and bring it to 
another, can impart tone to a flagging organ, 
as the heart, or to the muscles or to the spinal 
cord, can increase the secretions from organs, 
such as the skm or the kidneys, and tlins assist 
in exeieting poisonous products fiom the body 

Chief among the eminent exponents of hyclio- 
therapy in Europe aie Kiseh, piofessor in the 
University of Pi ague, Stiasser and Buxbaum of 
Vienna — ^the formei of the Univeisity of Vienna, 
the lattei chief of the Hydrotheiapeutie Insti- 
tute In the United States, besides Baiueh of 
New York, Eshnei of Philadelphia, Hinsdale of 
Hot Spiings, Va, and Kellogg of Battle Cieek, 
Mich , are well known 

The applications of water to disease aie well 
systematized by Baruch as aWuUon, aiftision, 
sheet bath, drip sheet, compi esses, net pach, tub 
bath, and douche 

Ablution Simple application of water by 
the hand or moi&t cloth over the body In fevers 
the abdomen, the back, the chest, the lower ex- 
tremities as far as the knees, are bathed succes- 
sively every two or three hours A tempeiatuie 
of 75® P should be used at first and giadually 
reduced to 60® P. Ohilling is to be avoided Re- 
action is to be gained, the supeificial capillaries 
becoming suffused and the body assuming a 
pinkish hue Rubbing should always be used in 
ablutions 

Affusion The patient, with a cold wet cloth 
about the head, sits 01 stands in a tub containing 
about a foot of water at 100® P A bioad stream 
of wafer fi om a bucket or pitehei is poured with 
foieo directly over the body The stimulatioh 
will depend upon the temperature of the water 
and its foice of deliveiy This is often used 
in states of profound piostration, m coma, and 
in stuporous, delirious states 

Sheet Bath A rubber sheet is laid down 
over one half of the bed This is covered by a 
blanket Then a linen sheet is dipped in water 
at a temperature of fiom 60® to 70® P , and while 
still wet IS wrapped about the patient while he 
lies upon the blanket The face is bathed in 
ice watei and the head covered with a wet towel 
The nurse or attendant rubs the patient ener- 
getically over the body As the body reacts and 
becomes warm, water at still lowei temperatures 
may be sprayed over the sheet Afterwaid the 
patient may lie wrapped up in the blanket This 
IS an excellent method for 1 educing temperature 
in fevei s and is applicable in practically all acute 
diseases accompanied by high temperature 

Drip Sheet* The patient, standing in a tub 
of water at 100® P, has a wet sheet, wrung out, 
wrapped about him He is then fiimly lubhed 
xmtil a reaction occurs He may be slapped gently 
instead of being rubbed This procedure forms 
an excellent tonic in nervous exhaustion, in the 


early stages of tubei culosis, and in chloiosis or 
an*jemia 

Compresses These consist of bands or 
squares of old linen to which flannel is attached 
and stiings made to fasten the appliance about a 
part The linen piece is usually wrung out of 
hot 01 cold water and applied to the pait and 
wiapped about by the flannel to pi event evap- 
oiation These coiiipi esses are valuable in 
sore throat, tonsillitis, iheumatism, pneumonia, 
sprains, etc They should be lenewed hourly in 
acute pioeesses 

Wet Pack This is similar to the sheet bath, 
save that the sheet coveiing the body is wiung 
dry and then the patient is 1 oiled up completely 
in thick blankets The air should be kept out 
by fixing the blanket very securely about the feet 
and neck The wet pack is more useful in chronic 
cases Fiiction is essential in the acute cases, 
in 01 del to bung about quickei leaction, hence 
in these the sheet bath is usually pieferied to 
the wet pack 

Tub Eath. A tiained nuise should give this 
bath See Tyi‘eioid Fever 

Hammock Batk, or Continuous Bath This 
is a device by which the patient is suspended for 
periods of time, vaiying fiom houis to months, 
in a bathtub filled with water at a temperature 
from 95® to 100° F The proceduie is applica- 
ble to cases of cerebral excitement, acute mania, 
deliiium tremens and chronic 01 game diseases 
of the cential nervous system, as well as exten- 
sive burns and suppuiatmg wounds Ur A 
Rose, of New York, has advocated the continuous 
bath for the tieatment of tuberculosis, both of 
the lungs and bones 

Neuro-vascular Training (Baruch) This 
consists of the hot-air-eabinet treatment, em- 
ployed till the skin is relaxed and peispiiation 
IS free, being followed by a douching of the 
body at 95® F, 20 pounds^ pressure for one 
minute On each successive day the temperature 
IS lowered two 01 thiee degrees till 70° F is 
reached, after several days 

Douche This apparatus throws a ]et of 
water against the body fiom a hose and is best 
given m a special institution devised foi this 
work Airangement is made m the appaiatus 
whereby the force of the jet and its tempeiatuie 
can be 1 egulated 

Marienbad, Franzenbad, Ems, Kissingen, Hom- 
bmg, Biuckenau, Aix-les-Bains, Vichy, Harro- 
gate, Bath, and many othei European spas pre- 
sent vaiving water treatments In this country 
Mount Clemens, Battle Creek, Hot Springs, Ark , 
Hot Springs, Va , Ooloiado Springs, Saiatoga 
Spiings, and seveial other towns pi 0 vide balne- 
ologic possibilities One of the best known of 
the hydrotherapeutic piocedures is the “Nau- 
heim bath,” elahoiated by Beneke and the late 
August Scholt at the Geiman town which bears 
its name, and administered to many thousands 
annually The water used contains in solution 
various salts and carbonic-oxide gas The “Nau- 
heim system” consists of a series of graduated 
baths of decreasing temperatures, besides exact 
diet, exercise, and rest In Nauheim salts and 
gas are added to the later senes of baths In- 
cipient ai tei losclei osia, certain kidney disorders, 
rheumatism, lumbago, neuritis, aithiitis, neu- 
rasthenia, exhaustion, and especially ceitain 
heait disoiders are treated with success in very 
many instances by this system of baths In 
Saratoga Spiings, N Y, the natural mineral 
waters contain a larger gas content than any 
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others east of the Hocky Mountains, and Saiatoga 
IS the only locality 111 the United States wheie 
the Nauheim bathb aie guen with uatuial radio- 
active saline watei without admixtuie of gas, 
under the control of the government of New 
Yoik State, thiough a special ici^eivation com- 
mission See Saeatoga Springs 

Bibliography Baiuch, Pi maples and Ptac- 
tice of Hyd') otlieiapy (New Yoik, 1908), Win- 
ternitz and Kisch, in Cohen’s System of Physio- 
loqiG Therapeutics, vol ix (Philadelphia, 1902), 
Baruch and Shiady, “Hydiotheiapy/’ m Haie’s 
Modem Treatment (New Yoik, 1910} , Hinsdale, 
By di other apy (Philadelphia and London, 1910) , 
Maloney, “Hydiotlieiapy,” m Forchheimer’s Ther- 
apeiists of Internal Diseases (New York, 1913) 
See Bath, Typhoid Fever 

HY^DBOTHO'BAX (Neo-Lat, fiom Gk 
u5wp, hydoi , watei -f- dorpa^, thorax, chest) The 
term applied to diopsical collections in the 
pleuia (qv ), a closed seious sac enveloping the 
lung on either side When it exists to any ex- 
tent, the pressuie which it exerts on the lungs 
impedes the passage of the blood thiough them, 
occasions difficulty of hieathing, and lividity of 
countenance soon appeals The physical signs 
by which the disease can he detected hy the phy- 
sician aie changes in the condition of the chest, 
as ascei tamed by auscultation, peicussion, and 
succussion 

Hydiothoiax may depend upon inflammation 
of the secieting membiane, or it may be a conse- 
quence of organic disease of the heart 01 lungs, 
liver, 01 kidneys With regard to treatment, 
when the disease seems to depend upon inflam- 
mation of the pleuia, great advantage may often 
be derived fiom occasional cupping and repeated 
blistering, hydiagogue catharsis, and withdi aw- 
ing the fluid fiom the chest (tapping) by means 
of a hollow needle 

HYDROT''KOPIS]y[: (from Gk hyd6r% 

water -f rpowfi, trope, a turning, from rpiTrecv, 
trepein, to turn) The sensitiveness of certain 
plant oigans to the piesence of unequally dis- 
tributed watei vapor, which causes them to turn 
towards 01 away fiom the region of greater 



Fig 1 NEGATIVE HYDROTROPISM 

Culture of the black mold on bread in a moist chamber 
The hyphse carrying the beadliki?- sporangia grown im such 
directions as to be as far as possible from the siirfac^ of 
bread and glass from which moisture is diffusing Dia- 
grammatic 

densrty Among the fungi hydrotropism is 
shown particularly by those filaments (hyphse) 
which bear the sporangia While most of the 
hyphse ramify through the moist substance on 
which the fungus grows, the sporangial hyphse 


use at right angles to it If they stait from a 
salient angle on the substi aturn (eg, the edge 
of a slice of biead), they may take the position 
shown at Fig 1, gi owing equidistant from the 
two moist !sui faces If they aiise from a re- 
entrant angle, they place themselves likewise so 



Fig 2 positive hydrotropism 

Grains of corn, planted in wet sand in a funnel whose 
outer surface is covered with wet blotting-paper, have 
germinated The roots, r, instead of growing straight 
down, as they would do in saturated air, have apphed them- 
selves to the wet paper Hydrotropism under these condi- 
tions overpowers geotropism 

as to he as far away from each moist surface as 
possible The lOots of higher plants aie also 
sensitive to moisture, the stimulus of which may 
exceed that of gravity, as shown in Fig 2 
Here roots of com planted in the heaped-up sand 
have come ovei the edge of the glass funnel and 
have started to grow downward in the moist air 
As they get farther from the surface of the wet 
paper covering the outside of the funnel they 
And driei and drier air A stream of water par- 
ticles, however, is reaching them fiom one side 
At a certain point the stimulus of the diffusing 
moisture overcomes the geotropism ( q v ) , and 
the root, growing more rapidly on one side, is 
directed towards the moist surface When it 
comes into the neighborhood of the moist paper 
again, the sides are less unequally stimulated, 
the stimulus of gravity le asserts itself, and the 
tip again grows downward The alternating 
prevalence of livdi otropism and geotropism is 
shown 111 the wavy couise of the longer roots. 
It will be observed that the more lapid growth 
which directs the tip towards the moist surface 
is not due merely to the absoiption of water, for 
it occurs on the drier side of the root. It is an 
induced process involving growth Hydrotrop- 
ism IS a foim of chemotropism (qv). 

Fox hydrotropism in animals, see Tropism. 
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HYmOZO'A (ISTeo-Lat 110m pi, fiom Gk 
CrSoj/j, liydoi, water + !^ 0 on, animal) A 

class of Coelenteiata in i\hich the simplest fomi 
of the body, as in the polyps, is a sac attached 
by its posterioi end, and witli a digestive cavity 
comiminicatmg with the exteiioi by a mouth 
only The mouth is suriounded by hollow ten- 
tacles The body is composed of two cellular 
layers, the eetodeim and endoderm, separated 
by a gelatinous, noncellular “mesogloea ’ The 
body IB usually differentiated into two sorts of 
zooids, i e , ^ polyps,” or nutritive zooids, \vhich 
are usually sexless, and ‘ medusae,"’ 01 lepiodue- 
tive zooidk The latter produce medusa buds, 
which on being set free are called medusas and 
are bisexual In these medusa the body is greatly 
more complicated than in the polyps, being bell 
or umbrella shaped, uith a well-developed nerv- 
ous system, composed of a thread iing around 
the eye of the disk and with ganglia neax the 
*'eyes,” 01 sense organs The digestive cavity is 
differentiated into a central and a pei ipheral por- 
tion, the latter forming ladial and circular 
canals The eggs and sperm are dischai ged ex- 
ternally, and fertilization of the egg takes place 
in the sea. Nettling oigans (see Nematocyst) 
aie usually present they arise fiom some of the 
inteistitial cells and are most abundant in the 
tentacles. Many Hydrozoa {Hydra excepted) 
exhibit the phenomenon of alternation of genera- 
tions (q.v.) The asexual polyps give rise to 
buds which develop into medufese, and the latter 
lay the eggs from which are hatched the polyps 
The medusse are moie or less phosphorescent 
They abound in all seas, while Ei/did is a mi- 
nute fresh-water form Very primitive fiesh- 
water forms are PirotoKydid and Microhydn a, 
which are without tentacles 

The Hvdrozoa are grouped in five oiders (1) 
Leptolmi, having a fixed zoophyte or polyp 
stage, and the sense organs exclusively ectoder- 
mal (Anthomedusse and Leptomedusae) , (2) 

Trachylinse, having no fixed zoophyte stage, all 
being locomotive medus® (Trachyraedusse and 
Narcomedusse) , (3) Hydrocorallina, coral-mak- 
ing polyps {Millepora and Btylaster) , (4) Si- 
phonophoia, pelagic hydiozoans in polymorphic 
colonies, (5) Giaptohthoidea, which are an ex- 
tinct Paleozoic group 

The term Hydiomedusa is often used as syn- 
onymous with orders one and two above In 
some species only the free living, in otheis only 
the fixed, stage occurs In the majority theie is 
an alternation of the one stage with the other in 
the life history The Seypliomedusse are larger 
and more complicated in their structui e than the 
Hydiomeduaee and belong in class Scyphozoa 

Of the ordeis above mentioned, the Hydrocoral- 
lina and Giaptolithoidea are of importance to the 
geologist, for they contain fossils of considerable 
inteiest See Stbomatopoba, Geaptolite 

Consult T H Huxley, Oceamo Hydrozoa 
(London, 1859) , Parker and Haswell, Teirt-Booh 
of Zoology (New York, 1897) 5 Powler, “The Hy- 
dromedusidae and the Scyphomedusidse,” in Lan- 
kester’s Treatise on Zoology, part ii (Xiondon, 
1900) , S J Ficlcson, “Cmlenterata and Cte- 
nophora,” in Cambridge Natural History, vol 1 
(lb, 1906) See Coeax, Cteitophora, Hydra, 
Hydboid; Jellyfish, Medusa, Polyp, Sipho- 
kophora, etc 

hyena, hr-e'na (Lat Jiycma, from Gk vaiva, 
Jiymna, hyena, from 5s, hys, hog, Lat sus, AS., 
OHG su, Ger Bau, Eng sotp, Av hu, pig, con- 
nected either with Skt 8 ft, to beai, or with Skt 


sillaja, &\\ine, niakei c.ilh'd fiom the 
giunt) One of d taiuilv (H\iniudce) of cainuo- 
lous animals lemaikable foi then geneiabzon 
stiuetuie, vhicli mutes fcatuics chaiacteiistic 
of the eats, the civets, and the dogs Their den- 



DENTITION of stena 

I, incisors, c, canine, p, premolara, w, molars 

tition IS calculated for gieat teaiing and ciush- 
ing powei and includes six incisois and tuo ca- 
nine teeth in each jaw, five molais on each side 
of the uppei jaw, and four in the undei Tins 
dentition and other featmes place them betAveen 
the dogs and the en’ets, AAith tJie lattei of wlncli 
they aie connected by Fioteles (See Aard- 
Wolf ) They seize an object with so fii in a 
hold that among Aiabs they aie pioveibial for 
obstinacy The A^ertebise of the neck sometimes 
become anehylosed in old hyenas In size they 
equal the largest dogs The hind quaiteis aie 
loAvei and weaker than the foie quaiters of the 
body, so that hyenas move uitli a shambling 
gait The body is eoveied with long coaise hair, 
forming a mane along the neck and back The 
feet have each four toes The claws aie strong, 
fit foi digging, and not letiactile The tail is 
short Beneath the anus is a deep glandular 
pouch, contributing much to the offensive odor 
which is one of their many disagreeable charac- 
teristics Hyenas eat can ion as Avell as neAvly 
killed piey and are of much use, like vultuies, as 
scavengers, dealing away the last lemnants of 
carcasses They sometimes attack cattle, espe- 
cially if they flee, but laiely man, though they 
sometimes seize children Selous gives surpiis- 
mg instances of their boldness and strength in 
East Africa. Diuing the day they hide them- 
selves in eaves, old lock tombs, and ruined edi- 
fices, by night they 10am singly oi 111 packs 
They pi owl about towns and villages, and often 
dig up coipses that have not been deeply buued 
This habit, togethez Ayith then aspect, has caused 
them to be gen ei ally regaided AVith horror, and 
vezy exaggeiated accounts of then fieiceness 
have been prevalent Instead of being untam- 
able, as was long- the populai belief, they aie 
capable of being completely tamed and sIioaa^ an 
attachment to man similai to that of the dog, 
they have even been used as watchdogs Hyenas 
are found only m Africa and in south Asia 
The most typical and at the same time familiar 
form is the stuped hyena (Eycena Jii/cena, or 
striata), which langes fiom Abyssinia and the 
Libyan Deseit eastward to India, wheie it is 
common throughout all the more open country, 
roaming widely at night m search of can ion or 
living sheep and dogs It is dirty gray, with 
narrow tawny or zebra-like stupes, a coaise 
mane along the back, and a bushy tail It is 
cowardly, silent, and both hated and feared hy 
the rural people Two other species are exclu- 
sively African and differ much nom the stuped, 
so that some natuialists put them in another 
genus iCioouta) The spotted hyena {Eycena, 
or Gwouta, eiocuta) is larger than either the 
stuped or the blown and is yelloAVish, thickly 
spotted with black, \yith nose and feet daik It 
inhabits nearly all Africa south of the Sahara, 
hunts in packs, is couiageoiis, and really does 
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most of the lavaging it is accused of Its un- 
eaithlj coughing «iy is one of the most terrify- 
ing of animal utteiances Owing to the peculiar 
aiiangement of the lepioductive oigans m this 
species, it iR extiemelv diiRcult, except by care- 
ful examination, to distinguish the sexes bv 
external cliaracteis, and from ting fact the old 
myth that hyenas aie heimaphiodites has doubt- 
less arisen 

Median m size stands the blown hyena {lly- 
cena htunnea), found on both sides of southern 
Africa ncai the coast and often on the moun- 
tains It IS a less repulsive-looking animal than 
the otheis, has a doglike mantle of long blown 
hair uhich half conceals its bailed legs, and be- 
comes white on the sides of the head and chest, 
giving a quaint appearance to the fiont view, 
since the face itself is black, while the tall ears 
aie gray 

The hyena family, of compaiatively leeent ori- 
gin, appeals to have evolved from the Viveiiidoe, 
thiough such an intermediate genus as Ictithe- 
tium of the Lowei Pliocene of southern Em ope 
That Ictithermm ate bones in the same mannei 
as do the modem hyenas has been proved by the 
nature of the eopi elites found associated with 
their skeletons True hyenas aie common fos- 
sils in the Pliocene and Pleistocene deposits of 
Em ope, duiing which peiiods they 1 earned in 
abundance as far noith as Fiance and England, 
as is exhibited by then lemains m cave floors, 
and they are known in deposits of similar age 
in Asia None ha\e been found in America 

Consult W T Blaiifoid, Geology and Zoology 
of Ahyssima in 1867-68 (London, 1870), id, 
Fauna of British India Mammals (ib, 1888- 
91) , Richaid Lydekker, The Game Animals of 
Aptca (lb, 1908), Roosevelt and Heller, Life- 
Histories of Afitcan Game Animals (New York, 
1914) , and the writings of sportsmen travelers 
in Africa and India See Plate of Hyefas 

HYENA DOG See Hwtifg Doa 

HYIIEjHES, e'ar' A town in the Department 
of Var, France, 3 miles fiom the Mediterxanean 
and 8 miles east of Toulon (Map Fiance, S, 
L 5) It IS a fashionable winter resort, pictur- 
esquely situated on the south slope of a castle- 
crowned hill 670 feet high, in a district noted for 
its mild climate and luxuiiant vegetation Its 
chief buildings aie the restored twelfth-century 
cathedral church of St Louis, the hotel de ville, 
public libiary, theatre, zoological gaiden, and 
museum Theie is a consideiable export trade 
in flowers, fruits, cork, and salt- The extensive 
salt maishes in the vicinity employ 300 people 
and yield more than 40,000 tons annually In 
mediaeval times, as Hiedera, Hyeres was a fa- 
vored port of call for Oriental pilgrims and as 
late as the fouiteenth centuiy was of greater 
importance than T'oulon Pop, 1901, 17,659, 
1911, 21,339 

HYGEIA, hx-ge'ya, or HYGIEIA, hi-gi-e'ya 
(Lat, from Gk- "Tyeta, Eygeia, 'Ty^eta, Eygieia, 
health, fiom liygies, healthful) . In the or- 
dinary Gieek tradition, which does not antedate 
the fifth century b-C , the goddess of health, daugh- 
ter of Asclepius (see iEscuiAPius ) , and honoied 
■with him at Athens, Epidaums (after 420 bo), 
Sicyon, Corinth, Titane (in the teiiitoiy of 
Sicyon), and elsewheie She was joined with 
the god of healing, Amphiaraus, at Oiopus On 
the Acropolis at Athens there was an ancient 
cult of Athena Hygeia, to whom a statue and 
altar weie elected after the gieat plague 
(430 bo) and befoie the introduction of the 


worship of Afaclepiub in Athens In the art of 
the fifth and fouith centuries b c Hygeia is rep- 
lesented as a maiden, but of the fully developed 
and vigorous type, A\hile later hei form is moie 
youthful and girlish. She is lepresented m 
company with hei fathei, 01 sometimes alone, 
with the snake by hei side 01 dunking fiom the 
pateia m hei hand Hygeia seems to have been 
oiigmalty an abstraction, latei converted into 
an mdep^Giident divimtv, who came into connec- 
tion with vaiious deities associated with the 
cuie of disease In 293 BC hei cult was intro- 
duced into Rome along with that of -Esculapms , 
at Rome she was known also as Valetudo 
(health) 01 Salus (safety) Consult the aiticle 
“Hygiea,’^ in Roseher Lexikon der griechisclien 
und lomisclien Mythologie, YoJ 1 (Leipzig, 1884- 
90) 

HYGIENE, hi'ii-en (from Fi hygiene^ from 
Gk vyicLLveLv, hygiamein, to be healthy, from 
hygies, healthy) The branch of medi- 
cal science which deals with the pieservation 
of health Within its scope aie all measuies 
taken foi the acquisition and pieseivation of 
health, except those involving purely medical 
and suigical means Hygienic measures were a 
pait of leligious observance among the Jews as 
well as among the people of Assviia and India, 
and then enfoi cement lay with the priests 
Among the Gieeks these duties weie transferred 
to the physicians Hippocrates’ work on Atr, 
Watei, and Places was laigely lesponsible foi 
this change (See Hippocrates ) In the twenty - 
second book of Homer’s Odyssey theie is an ac- 
count of the sanitary precautions taken by Ulys- 
ses after the killing of the wooers The place of 
slaughtei was cleansed and disinfected by sci ap- 
ing and washing and by burning sulphur Little 
attention appeals to have been paid to the in- 
fected individual m the olden time, when the 
panic ensuing upon a plague caused expulsion or 
expatiiation of the suiffereis Laws were fiamed 
to piotect the public from lepers, eg, by expel- 
ling them and burning their houses In 1423 
Venice established its fiist lazaretto, and in 
1485 a permanent health magistiacy was cre- 
ated m that city In 1532 an Act of Parliament 
authorized in England the issue of commissions 
of sewers for “the overlooking of sea hanks and 
sea walls, and the cleansing of rivers, public 
streams, and ditches ” In 1552 Shakespeare’s 
fathei was fined foi throwing filth into the street 
and again in 1658 for not keeping his gutter 
clean. 

Roman law provided no piotection foi the in- 
dividual Greek and Latin writeis treated of 
diet and exercise for the patrons of liteiature, 
for princes, and for the wealthy From the 
school of Saleinum, about the twelfth century, 
issued the Code of health, which was printed m 
1480 and for two centuries thereafter remained 
the standard work on personal hygiene Despite 
the stringent laws seeking to prevent plague 
which were enacted by James I, and the estab- 
lishment of lazaiettos into which ships dis- 
charged their caigoes for detention and airing, 
serious outbieaks of the dread disease occurred 
m 1625 and 1620-31 In 1665, according to 
Macaulay’s estimate, the number of deaths from 
plague during one period of six months leached 
more than 100,000 

At the close of the eighteenth centmy little ad- 
vance had been made m hygienic knowledge be- 
yond the discovery by Woodhall, in 1617, that 
scurvy was prevented by the use of lemon juice, 
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ilie discovery by Morton, in 1697, that foul air 
produced disease m some wav, and the mtiodue- 
tion fiom Turkey into England in 1717 of inocu- 
lation with smallpox vnus hy Lady Maiy Woit- 
ley Montagu Differentiation of fevers began 
early in the nineteenth centuiy Eollovrmg the 
cholera epidemic in London of 1831-32, newly 
awakened interest lesulted in the formation in 
1838 of a system of legistiation of deaths m that 
city The establishment of the fact of water- 
borne diseases was made by the investigations 
of Dr John Snow into the cholera outbreak in 
London in 1848-49 Fiom this date in\estiga- 
tion has been systematically pursued into the 
causes of death , the causes of disease, its spread, 
and the agencies that produce it, and into the 
conditions that piomote health The use of the 
microscope, the study of bacteriology, of pathol- 
ogy, of the cliemistiy of food, of climate, and of 
exercise, have all added to the knowledge that 
has increased the useful application of hygienic 
principles in oui day Sanitary laws have been 
enacted which control unhealthful agencies and 
aim to safeguard and regulate commercial as 
well as domestic relations 
Hygiene may be variously classified, according 
to its relations and the ob 3 ects in view Theie 
IS the hygiene of the individual, of the family, 
and of the municipality or state, which may be 
denominated peisonal, domestic, and public 
hygiene 

"personal Hygiene This includes the study 
of (1) Food, including water and beverages 
Food should be adapted to the season of the 
year, the age, occupation, and the condition of 
health of the individual An increase in the 
quantity of fiuit and of water, a greater propor- 
tion of vegetables, and smaller meals are desir- 
able in liot weather, while an increase in meat 
and m cereals is desnable m cold weather In^ 
fants requiie pimcipally milk, with the propor- 
tions of proteids, fats, and sugar giaded accoid- 
ing to age and digestive capacity Older chil- 
dren requiie small quantities of meats, cereals, 
fruits, and vegetables In legard to occupation, 
it may be said in general that active laboring 
men, like carpenters, blacksmiths, and fanners, 
may partake of food which takes a considerable 
time to digest, with inoie advantage than seden- 
tary men may Pork and coin cake or biead is 
a nutritious and sustaining diet to an active 
laborer, but should not form the habitual diet 
of a sedentaiy person (See Diet, paragraph 
Diet m Disease j see also Food ) The investiga- 
tion of water supply, examination for noxious 
ingredients or medicinal pioperties in drinking 
water, as well as dnections for its use, come 
within the province of hygiene, as does also the 
use of coffee and tea, which are both stimulating 
drugs, causing m some persons overaction of the 
heart, cerebral activity resulting in insomnia, 
and indigestion, of cocoa, which is slightly stim- 
ulating, but contains food, of wine, beei, and dis- 
tilled liquors, all of which are dings in the eyes 
of the physician and the sanitarian, to be used 
with accuiate calculation of their nutrient and 
stimulant properties (See AiiCohod, Pharka- 
OOLOGY, Toxicology, and Thebapeutic Use ) 
(3) Olothmg should be suited to the tempera- 
ture, age, and occupation Ventilation as well 
as materials — ^wool, cotton, linen, and silk — ^must 
be considered (3 ) Work and Enserctse are neces- 
sary for every one Eegular physical activity as 
essential to pro-per development and to the main- 
tenance of noimal action of the vital organs and 


the repair of tissue Even those who are con- 
fined to bed by disease need exercise, -which is 
secuied by passi\e motion or massage (See 
Gykkastics , Exeecise, Massage ) To woik 
must be joined the eonsideiation of rest and 
sleep, which should be enjoyed at regular 
vals and in quantities pioportioned to individ- 
ual conditions and occupations (See Sleep ) 
(4) Petsonal Cleanliness includes legulai evacu- 
ations of the bowels daily, daily bathing, secur- 
ing constant lemoval of peispiiation, caie of 
the hair and scalp, and eaie of the nostiils, of 
the ca\ity of the mouth and teeth, of the geni- 
tals, and of the anal orifice (5) Special Hahits 
which tend to undermine health should be con- 
ti oiled, the use of tobacco, of other naicotics, 
and of stimulantb should receive considei ation 
Tobacco should nevei be used befoie the age of 
21 or 22 yeais has been reached and should 
larely be used by neuiasthenics In ceitam dis- 
eases, as Blight’s disease and syphilis, and cer- 
tain conditions of the heait, tobacco is perni- 
cious All other naicotics aie distinctly delete! 1 - 
ous and should be foi bidden. (0) Control of 
SecBiial and Oihci Passions has much to do with 
peisonal health Indulgence in masturbation 
by the young delays development and in many 
cases causes mental enfeehlement Excessive sex- 
ual inteicouise has a similar efiect, with greater 
disaster to the male Pei haps the most undei- 
mining of noimal mental activities aie anger 
and giief, and these should be avoided or limited 
Tlie thoughts should be calm, and mental exer- 
cise, as well as physical, should be regularly 
taken Mental indolence leads moie often to 
mental disordei than does mental oveivvoik 

Domestic Hygiene This includes the study 
of (1) the Management of Infancy, (2) Prepara- 
tion of Food, with regulation of meals, as well 
as supei vision of cooking, and (3) the Hygiene 
of the Sick Room, including removal of dust- 
catching furnishings, legulation of heat, light, 
and ventilation, provision of utensils which may 
be steiilizcd, care of bedding and bed linen and 
ariangements foi propei bathing and musing 
Besides these subdivisions, othei s might be made 
which would duplicate some of the titles moie 
propel ly assigned to personal 01 jiublic hygiene, 
such as air, and hygiene of the school The 
latter topic will be tieated undei Schools, Medi- 
cal Inspection of 

Public Hygiene. This compiises caie of the 
sui roundings of man, as well as prevention of 
disease, and disposal of the dead, and theiefore 
includes a consideration of (1) Climate, as one 
of the agencies active in man’s envii oninent, is 
used as an elastic term to embrace the lange of 
temperatuic of a locality, the prevailing winds, 
the lainfall, the vegetation, and the soil (2) 
The Soil under Dw^lmgs, with refeience to pos- 
sibilities of drainage, proximity to underground 
water, etc (3) The Character of Dwelhngs, 
especially tenements, as to ventilation, and air 
space, position, and materials used m construc- 
tion, and provision for regulating temperature, 
water supply, and drainage (4) Cleansing of 
Dwellings and Disposal of Refuse (5) Cleans- 
mg of Streets m towns. One of the most impor- 
tant questions of public hygiene is the cleaning 
of streets, and matters connected therewith 
Hot only are filthy stieets productive of disease 
by the genei ation of poisonous gases, hut also 
the dust which results from the long -continued 
trituration of excrementitious and decaying sub- 
stances as extremely injurious to the mucous 
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membrane of tlie air passages, and productive of 
contamination to blood and tissue The habit of 
casting the sweepings of houses and stores upon 
the sidewalks, especially during the horns in 
which pedestrians are passing, is a gieatez evil 
than many suppose Tlie dust of these places is 
often of the most objectionable charactei, con- 
taining the germs of contagion, and theie is no 
doubt that many “filth diseases” ( q v ) are prop- 
agated in this manner (6) Regulation of Pub- 
ho Conveyances Public conveyances are fie- 
quent causes of disease from vaiious sources 
The dust which is allowed to collect in stieet 
cais, and also oidinaiy steam-railway cars, is of 
itself a frequent cause of diseases of the air 
passages, but compared to the evils which lesult 
from ovei crowding and bad ventilation, it is of 
minor importance Pneumonia, pleuiisy, bron- 
chitis, and laiyngitis are common lesults of 
street-car expo&uie But one of their greatest 
evils, and one not yet sufficiently recognized by 
the public, although well known to the medical 
piofession, is the want of attention paid to the 
smoothness of the track and the springs of the 
cais On street cais undue jarring should not 
he permitted When they are properly supplied 
with springs, and when wheels that are flattened 
are piomptly replaced, all injuiious vihiations 
will be avoided (7) Control of Air Spaces 'in 
Public Buildings, such as hospitals, asylums, or- 
phanages, lecture rooms, theaties, schoolhouses, 
etc The vitiation of air due to impurities 
added to it by respiration is a subiect of great 
moment Following are figures showing the dif- 
ference m the pioportion of the constituents of 
the percentages of expired air and of ordinal y 

air ^ 

Ordinary air Expired air 

Oxygen 20 96 16 40 

Nitrogen 79 00 

Carbon dioxide 0 


79 19 
4 41 


Fiom these figures it is seen that expired air 
contains over 100 times moie carbon dioxide and 
nearly 5 per cent less oxygen than ordinary at- 
mospheric air Experiments have shown that 
the average adult emits with each expiiation 22 
cubic inches of air, or, assuming 18 lespirationa 
a minute, 570,240 cubic inches, or 3*30 cubic 
feet, of air m 24 hours In this total of expired 
ail theie are 14 52 cubic feet of carbon dioxide 
This amount is increased with increase of phys- 
ical activity The figures of De Chaumont, 
which are generally accepted, show that theie 
IS 0 6 part of carbon dioxide pei 1000 in the air 
of a closed and occupied space, or 0 2 pait m ex- 
cess of that in oidinary atmosphere. Burning of 
coal 01 illuminating gas adds to the impurity, 
and hence ventilation is essential In public 
buildings, such as those named, there should be 
3 cubic feet of space per person m each room, 
after deducting fiom the total room space the 
amount occupied by furniture and the bodies of 
the persons (8) Prevention of Disease This 
is a very large topic, and necessarily bears close 
relation with personal as well as domestic hy- 
giene It includes notification of diseases to a 
health officer, most of the activities of municipal 
departments of health (see Health, Boards of, 
Schools, Medical Inspection of) , control of 
streets and houses and disposal of refuse (see 
Disinfectants) , contiol of disease entering sea- 
ports (see Quarantine) ; prophylaxis of special 
kinds against spread of disease (see Antitoxin, 
Serum Therapy, Vaccination) , cleansing of 
public vehicles, to which reference has been 


made, etc Overciowded and dark tenements are 
the most frequent causes of the spiead of disease 
in a community They keep alive the diseases 
of childhood — ^measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
etc — and aie the most frequent hiding places 
foi the geims of tubeiculosis (9) Disposal of 
the Dead is legulated by sanitary laws, which 
piovide, in cities, that undertakeis shall obtain 
peimits tor lemoval of dead bodies, and proper 
disposition shall be made of them by burial or 
cremation Public funerals in the case of con- 
tagious diseases aie often forbidden, and hermet- 
ically sealed caskets are enjoined in such cases 
by many municipalities 

"Mental and Physical Hygiene To regaid 
the mattei f i om another view point, hygiene may 
he also divided into mental and physical The 
foimei ivill necessaiily include many questions 
that belong to the lattei, for the healthy action 
of the mind depends to a gieat extent upon the 
health of the body A suflicient amount of sleep 
ought to be taken to refiesli the poiveis of the 
mind as well as those of the body, and that sleep 
ought not to be much disturbed by di earns Of 
course theie are those whose occupation demands 
vaiied, sometimes excessive, exertion, and who 
must be “a law unto themselves ” The great 
time foi practically applying the laws of mental 
hygiene is dming the yeais of childhood and 
youth The method of teaching the child should 
he of the simplest as well as of the most compre- 
hensive chaiactei, and the periods should be fre- 
quent during ivhich its mind is completely re- 
lieved of all serious study and allowed to come 
to a peifectly natural and passive condition by 
mirthful and aftectionate enjoyment The school- 
rooms should be commodious and well ventilated, 
and they should not be overcrowded Too many 
studies should not be required, so that hours 
winch should be given to recreation or sleep will 
not be occupied with laboiious efforts of study, 
which often do little moie than produce a dis- 
tuibed and uniefreshing sleep and pervert or de- 
stioy the appetite for wholesome food In the 
mattei of school hygiene great importance is 
attached to the amount, arrangement, and dis- 
tiibution of light m the classrooms, the con- 
stiuction of the seats and desks, the type and 
paper used in making the textbooks, etc Care- 
lessness in these matters is known to be one of 
the most fruitful somces of imperfect sight, 
such as myopia, as well as of various deformities, 
especially spinal curvature See Schools, Medi- 
c-i.L Inspection of 

Military Hygiene is a system of principles 
for the preservation and piomotion of the health 
of the soldier The application of these prin- 
ciples IS called military sanitation, which has 
for its object the prevention of disease. As al- 
most all of the activities designed to preserve 
the health of the soldier aie directed towards 
the prevention of disease, the term most appli- 
cable to the system is “military sanitation ” In 
other armies than the American the administra- 
tion to which is confided the preservation of 
health by the prevention of disease and the 
treatment of sick and wounded is called the 
“sanitary service” , m the United States medical 
officers and hospital corps soldiers, in the organ- 
ization of the army, aie designated as “sanitary 
tioops ” 

The direct relation which is so well known to 
exist between the health of an army and its effi- 
ciency as a fighting organization gives vast im- 
portance to this subject The increase of knowl- 
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edge of the cause of disease has led to the many 
recent applications in preventive methods When 
it IS considered that healthy men of military 
age are subject only to preventable diseases 
which come from without, it can be readily ap- 
pieciated that the effoita for military efidciency 
must he directed continually against the enemy 
within the ranks, which is far more dangerous 
and destructive than the enemy ivithoht The 
study of medicosanitdiy statistics, of all ar- 
mies, reveals the overwhelming pait the so- 
called preventable diseases have played in ren- 
dering an army noneifeetive In the three years* 
campaign of the British army in South Africa, 
one-sixth of all the admissions to hospital foi 
disease were due to typhoid fever and dysentery, 
and these two diseases caused two-tluids of all 
the deaths from disease and one-half the total 
losses by death from all causes during the war 
Armieb in extended and inactive campaigns 
rest then fate on sanitary conditions, and more 
deaths result from disease than fiom wounds 
In short and decisive campaigns the deaths from 
wounds are greater In the Mexican War ( 1S46-* 
47 ) there wei e 6 deaths from disease to 1 from 
wounds, in the Ciimean War (1854-56) the 
Eiench latio of loss was 10 from disease to 1 
from wounds, in the American Civil War (1861- 
65) the ratio was 2 to 1, in the German army 
(1870-71) it was 12 from disease to 1 from 
wounds, in the Chino- Japanese Wai the Japa- 
nese ratio was 12 to 1, and in the Spanish- Ameii- 
can War the American losses weie 12 5 to 1 In. 
the Eusso- Japanese War, for the first time m 
history, the loss from disease was less than from 
wounds, VIZ , 1 to 2 It is evident that the eflS- 
ciency of the sanitaiy department cannot be de- 
termined directly from the zatios of deaths from 
w^ounds without a study of the conditions of 
campaign 

In no othei ait in late years has theie been 
greater progress than m militaiy sanitation 
It has, by its discoveries, inventions, and prac- 
tices, demonstiated to the civilized world meth- 
ods for the pievention of disease which could 
have been developed only under a system of mili- 
tary organization and discipline The two most 
important sanitary innovations have followed 
the demonstration, by Heed of the Amei ican 
army, that yellow fever was transmitted by a 
mosquito’s bite, and the preparation of a vac- 
cine, by Wright of the British army, that pro- 
tects against typhoid fever By the first discov- 
ery yellow fever was driven out of Cuba and the 
Isthmus of Panama, and it can be totally sup- 
pressed wherevex pioper sanitary methods can 
be effectually enforced Surgeon-General Gor- 
gas, of the American army, made the Panama 
Canal possible by his military sanitary meas- 
ures, directed largely towaids the extermination 
of mosquitoes by the destiuction of their breed- 
ing places and towards the protection of the pei- 
soTi against the bites of mo&quitoes Geneial 
Gorg^ says, ‘‘The disappearance of malaria 
from Havana was due solely to mosquito work ” 
The efficiency of the typhoid vaccination of 
Wright was first demonstrated in the English 
army, and since 1911 it has been employed m 
the American army, where typhoid fever prac- 
tically no longer exists This disease was pro- 
nounced by iSan in 1905 to he “the most for- 
midable infectious disease with which we have 
to contend in military life” The incidence of 
typhoid fever is never an alarming factor in a 
garrison, but it has been known as a scourge m 
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camp Aftei the compulsory \accination against 
typhoid fevei, in 1911, of every soldier in the 
United States aimy, 20,000 men were in camp 
along the Mexican border with only two cases 
of typhoid fevei infecting satisfactoiily vacci- 
nated soldiers In four laige camps in the 
United States, with a total stiengtli of 55,829 
soldiers, dm mg the Spanish -American War, theie 
weie 7745 cases of typhoid fevei In the 250,000 
volunteer troops assembled shortly aftei the dee- 
laiation of wai there were 20,000 cases, or 80 
cases to each 1000 tioops 

Malaria has been brought undei contiol by 
military sanitation through the discoveiy, by 
the Fiencli militaiy suigeon Lavaian, of the 
blood paiasite which causes the disease, and the 
deinonsti ation, by Ross of the Indian army, of 
the manner of tians mission by the passage of 
the paiaaite from the proboscis of a mosquito 
of the Anopheles species to the patient by the 
«bite” of the mosquito, and the subsequent in- 
troduction of measuies to destioy breeding places 
of mosquitoes Not a single death from malana 
occuried in the United States army between 
190G and 1914, in 1907 there were three cases 
per thousand admitted to hospital in September, 
while in 1885 the rate was 31 per thousand 

The two types of dysentery which cause much 
sickness of the soldiei in the tropics aie cau'^ed, 
one by an animal paiasite (an amosha) and the 
other by a vegetable organism ( a bacillus ) 
Veddei of the Ameiiean aimy, in 1912, discov- 
ered the specific effect of emetine (a deiivative 
of Ipecac) on the amoebic form of dysentery, 
which ernes the disease when administered hypo- 
dermatieally. 

Typhus fever, while it disappeared largely 
from the axmies of the West through their gen- 
eral samtaiy piogiess, leinained a gieat scourge 
in the armies of the East until the mysteiy of 
its transmission was lecently solved It is now 
no longei feaied, because it is known to be tians- 
mitted by the bite of the body louse, and means 
of prevention can be easily adopted 

Cholera is anothei disease which always 
threatens aimies in the neai and fai East, but 
in America and Euiope it is of little concern in 
time of peace, and in time of war it could only 
arise as a formidable epidemic during a cam- 
paign of great privation It is a disease of Asia 
and tiopical centies, where people live in closo 
quarteis and unsanitary siu roundings which per- 
mit the ready passing of the germ fiom one to 
another by peisonal contact, excreta, food, cloth- 
ing, and utensils, as the germ must pass into 
the alimentary tract to cause the disease* The 
heavy mortality which has given its name such 
terror is due to the disorder, privation, or pov- 
eity under which it always arises Water is not 
a very important means of transmission The 
death rate in cholera is 50 pei cent and in ty- 
phoid fever 10 per cent, but with the same sani- 
tary surroundings and treatment it is almost 
certain that choleia would become a disease no 
moie fatal than typhoid fever Cholera fre- 
quently occurs in epidemic form adjacent to 
military posts without infection of the troops, 
because they are wholly protected by sanitary 
measures 

In the American army, in 1911, the highest 
admission rate of all diseases, expressed in num- 
bers for each 1000 men, was, for venereal disease, 
163 85, followed next by tonsillitis, 57 14 The 
highest death rate was, foi tuberculosis, 0 52, 
followed by measles, 0 45 The most fiequent 
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cause foi discharge was tubeiculo&is 2 85, ful 
lowed by insanity, 1 37 The highest noneffective 
rate was chaiged to veneieal disease, 8 82, fol- 
lowed by tubei culosis, 1 63 

Anotliei of the great sanitaiy advances has 
been made m the contiol of veneieal disease, 
which has been preeminent in the American and 
English armies, as compared with otlieis In 
1912 veneieal personal prophylaxis was im- 
posed by oidei upon the Ameiican aimy, and 
since that time the late of admission foi Ameii- 
can troops in the United States piopei has been 
reduced from 163 85 in 1911, to 87 02 foi the 
first six months in 1914, pei thousand, hut the 
real reduction has been, peihaps, twice as much 
as indicated by these figures, because, since com- 
pulsory methods of detecting the disease have 
been enforced by means of legulai physical ex- 
aminations and education, it is probable that 
twice as many cases have been admitted to lecord 
as befoie In a command of 1000 men in the 
United States aimy the loss of days in one yeai 
fiom this disease would be 1662 befoie the en- 
forcement of the 01 del and 542 aftei, oi a gam 
of 1110 days’ service in one year The applica- 
tion of the Wasseimann blood test, by which 
syphilis, in either active or inactive states, can 
he aceuiately detei mined, and the invention of 
Salvaisan as a specific agent in treatment, has 
led to lenew’^ed enei gy and efficiency in the tieat- 
ment of syphilis in the army and with more 
favorable lesults, because of the military con- 
trol, than can be attained m ci\il life 

The three cardinal piinciples upon winch mili- 
tary sanitation is conducted aie (1) The pro- 
tection of the soldiei against himself as the chief 
transmittei of the diseases from which he suffeia 
(2) The purification of water and the protection 
of food (3) The destiuction of all disease- 
tiansinittmg animals which attack him from 
without, such as mites, which cause scabies and 
“the seven-year itch” , ticks carrying Texas fever 
and Rocky Mountain spotted fever, bedbugs, 
conveying relapsing fever, typhoid fevei and 
probably kala-azar and lepiosy, lice, transmit- 
ting typhus fever and recurrent fever, fleas, 
carrying bubonic plague, cockroaches, convey- 
ing all sorts of germs which infect food and milk, 
and also the geim of tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
typhoid fever, and tonsillitis, mosqmtoes and 
flies, which, of all the animal transmitters of 
disease next to mosquitoes, must he considered 
the most dangerous After the tsetse fly, which 
carries the Afiiean sleeping sickness, we find 
the greatest pest and health menace in the com- 
mon house fly (qv ) 

The water supply of an army is one of the 
deepest concerns of the sanitary department, and 
it involves a caie ranging from driving wells to 
secure a water supply to its purification by heat, 
filtration, chemical treatment, oi the ultia-violet 
mercuiy lamp Many satisfactory processes of 
water treatment require apparatus of such 
weight and complication that it is impracticable 
to cairy the apparatus with an aimy in the 
field Heat requires fuel and vessels which are 
not always at hand Filtration and violet light 
require apparatus , hut the recent apphcation of 
a chemical method which uses chlorine has been 
made in the American army and marks another 
great advance in military sanitation 

Darnall introduces a pure, diy, liquid chlo- 
rine gas, contained under pressure in a steel 
drum, into a reservoir or pipe of running water 
The chlorine’s rabid affinity for hydrogen takes 
VoL XI— 44 
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tlie hydrogen atom fiom the oxygen atom in the 
watei molecule and leaves the nascent oxygen to 
destroy quickly and positively all pathogenic 
oigani&ms This method, howevei, is not ap- 
plicable to the needs of troops in the field on 
account of the somewhat complicated and heavy 
apparatus 

L5'stei has made the most piacticable appli- 
cation of the ehloiine agency by using the chlo- 
iine-beaiing ijowdei, chloi mated lime, which, 
when added to water in the piopoition of 1 to 
600,000, effects stei ilization in a few minutes 
The great advantage of this method is the veiy 
little weight of required apparatus, which con- 
sists of a bag made of canvas, 38 gallons’ ca- 
pacity and 5 pounds in weight, with six stop- 
cocks around the bottoip for drawing off the 
watei Sealed glass tubes of ehloi mated lime, 
15 grams each, containing 30 pei cent available 
chlorine, aie earned with the uatei bag The 
simple mixing of the contents of one tube with 
the ’svatei filling the bag steiilizes enough watei 
to fill the canteens of one company of infantry, 
at vai strength, number mg 157 men The Lys- 
tei water bag, adopted by the United States 
aimy in 1914, requires no special tiansportation 
facilities, as it is earned on the hack of the 
company trumpeter, vho, being \iithout a iifle, 
still cairies less than the equipment load of the 
aimed soldiei 

The close contact of soldiei s living in bai lacks 
and camp, under conditions designed to 1 educe 
domestic system to minimum limits, favors the 
tiansmi&sion of disease, tluough contact ot pei- 
son, clothing, bedding, and equipment, and the 
use of common utensils The sanitary measures 
directed against tins disposition of the soldier 
to spiead his own diseases are based upon the 
disposal of excreta, protecting of food, and per- 
sonal hygiene 

The puiity, quality, and quantity of the sol- 
dier’s lation, which contributes so directly to 
his efficiency, aie maintained by the constant 
vigilance of sanitaiy examinations and inspec- 
tions The Ameiiean soldiei ’s lation is espe- 
cially adapted to his needs by the variety and 
sufficient quantity of its components, which aie 
more liheial than that of any othei soldier The 
normal fuel value is 3536 ealones, which can he 
ranged from 2500 to 5674 calories by varying 
the components Fiesh meat, and usually beef 
of best quality, is issued 7 days m 10 

Military sanitation is inseparable from mili- 
tary discipline The widely heralded success of 
Japanese sanitation m Manchuria was not due 
to any new hygienic discoveries, but only and 
solely to the seveie discipline vnth which the 
principles taught by the armies of the Western 
woild were applied The notoriously stiict dis- 
cipline in the German army, earned out also m 
its sanitary administration, has reduced its sick- 
ness and death late to the lowest of all armies 
in the woild, and this lesult has contributed no 
small pait to the incompaiable economic advance 
which the German Empire has made from the 
time of her War of 1870 to hei War of 1914 
The topics included in military hygiene and 
sanitation are {!) Samtmy Oigamzatton (2) 
Physical Condition and Selection of the Recruit 
his physical training, general development and 
moral education (3) Marching care of feet, 
halts, forced inarches, adjustment of equipment 
and clothing, weather conditions, and general 
physiological applications. (4) The Ration 
composition, value, and preparation, garrison. 
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travel (cooked), aBd emeigency rations. (5) 
Clothmgj Uniform, and Equipment material, 
quality, nonactmie pioperty, distribution of 
•weight, gariison and field clothing (6) irafer 
Supply examination, protection, and puridca- 
tioB (7) Po^tSi Bait ads, Quaiteis, and Hospi- 
tals eonstiuetion, ventilation, heating, and 
lighting, disposal of -wastes (8) Camp Bites 
and Vamps temporary and permanent, soil, 
vegetation, aiea, tents, varieties of shelter, poit- 
able buildings, disposal of wastes and excreta, 
bathing and washing, prevention of flies, pro- 
tection against mosquitoes, sanitary rules (9) 
Personal Hygiene of the Boldiei daily toilet, 
bathing, care of bowels, change of clothing, 
habits, and moiality (10) Prevention of In- 
fections Disease, venereal prophylaxis, vaccina- 
tion against typhoid fe-ver and smallpox (11) 
Setijice in Tiopical Couniites ehaiacteristies 
of climate, eiSfects on body and mind; food, bev- 
erages, solar lays, actinic lays, sunstioke, cloth- 
ing, shelter, tropical-disease prevention (12) 
Seivice in Cold Ghmates (13) Disinfection 
methods and materials (14) Hamtation of 
Troop Ships (16) Sanitation of the Battle- 
field (16) Quataniine Many of the abo\e 
topics in special or other connections find dis- 
cussion elsewhere in the Encyclopedia, and to 
such articles the leader is referied 
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HYGIENE OP POOD See Food 

HYGI^TTS, Gaius Julius A Latin authoi 
He is geneially supposed to have been a native of 
Spam, though some writers assert that he was 
boin m Alexandria, Egypt, and that he came to 
Rome with Julius Caesar when a mei e child He 
IS known to have been a favorite with Augustus, 
who made him chief librarian in the new Pala- 
tine Libiary He was a voluminous -writei on 
many subjects, including biography, agriculture, 
bee keepmg, and militaiy arts, as well as com- 
ments on the poems of Vergil and Oinna These 
have all been lost Theie aie also two works 
still in existence that are assigned to him — one, 
a textbook on mythology, entitled Fahulaium 
Libel, consisting of 277 mythological legends, 
valuable chiefly because of the use made of 
Greek tragedies, in 'many cases now lost, the 
other, an astionomical treatise entitled Poeticon 
Astronormcon Libri TV, an elementary treatise 
on astronomy, including the myths connected with 
the stars, of little value now This astronomical 
treatise is based mainly on the ‘K.aro.ar^piepcl of 
Eratosthenes (qv.) On stylistic grounds it is 
held that these extant works, clearly the work 
of one man, cannot have been written by the 
Hygmus of the Augustan age, the Latin is de- 
fective, and there are serious errors in transla- 
tion from the Greek They may^ be an abridg- 
ment, however, of works by Hyginus The ¥a- 
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biilce were edited by Schmidt (Jena, 1872) and 
the Astronomically Bunte (Leipzig, 
other Hyginus, known as Gromattciis, lived piob- 
ably in the second century and wrote a work on 
surveying, edited by Gemoll {ib, 1879) Con- 
sult Teuffel, Geschwhte der romischen Lite- 
ratur, vol 11 , § 262 (6th ed, ib , 1910), and 
Schanz, Geschichte der romischen Litter atur, 
§§ 342-350 (3d ed , Munich, 1911). 

HYGINUS, Saint Pope, or Bishop of 
Borne, about the middle of the second century, 
ossibly 137-141 Very little is known about 
im 

hyginus GBOMATHCUS See Hyginus 
HYGBOM'ETBB (from Gk b-^pos, hygios, 
moist 4” p^'T'pop, metron, measure) An instru- 
ment for measuring the quantity of moisture in 
the atmosphere In addition to the gases of 
which it IS composed, the air contains the vapor 
of water, which is invisible except when it is 
condensed m the form of fog 01 cloud The 
amount of this aqueous vapor vanes greatly and 
depends chiefly on the tempeiatuie, being at a 
minimum on cold days and on warm days form- 
ing as much as one-fiftieth pait of the air This 
vapoi exerts a ceitam piessme depending upon 
the quantity present and the tempeiatuie, and 
wJien the latter is sufficiently reduced condensa- 
tion takes place and fog 01 dew is foimed 
When the moistuie present in a given case is 
the maximum possible, the tempeiatuie is called 
the temperature of saturation, and if the tem- 
perature is reduced below this point condensa- 
tion takes place The temperatme at which con- 
densation occurs is known as the dew-point tem- 
peiatuie (See Dew ) The less moisture the 
air contains the lower will be the dew point, 
and when this is ascei tamed experimentally, we 
can use it to deteimine the pressuie of the vapor 
at that temperature, as the pressuie of water 
vapor and its relation to temperature has formed 
the subject of extensive and elaboiate cxpeii- 
mental lesearches that are now embodied in 
carefully prepared tables It is known that the 
quantity of water contained in the air varies 
directly (or neaily) as the vapor piessure, con- 
sequently a latio between the vapor pressuies 
at an observed temperature and the saturation 
piessure for the atmospheiic condition at the 
time of observation gives the relative humidity 
The amount of moisture in the atmosphere is 
often expiessed in terms of relative humidity in 
the daily meteorological observations, and the 
chief function of the hygrometer is to afford 
such data as will enable us to determine this 
quantity 

Hygrometers can be divided into several 
classes Theie aie those m which use is made 
of the property of certain substances of altering 
their dimensions or weight upon absoibing mois- 
•fcure from the air Of this class the most reli- 
able are those m which a haii expands and con- 
tracts according as the air is more or less moist, 
and moves a pointei or index over a scale, and 
indicates relative humidity direct. This foim 
was invented by Saussure, the Swiss physicist, 
and a somewhat similar instrument was devised 
by Deluc in which a strip of whalebone was em- 
ployed The instruments aie known as hygro- 
seopes and are used where othei forms of ap- 
paratus cannot be employed Their indications, 
however, are not highly exact Another class of 
hygrometers is based on the principle that cer- 
tain chemicals will absorb moisture, and the 
amount thus abstracted from a given volume 
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of air will give the quantity present in the at- 
mosphere. The apparatus consists of a series of 
drying tubes containing some hygroscopic mate- 
rial, as substances which readily absorb mois- 
ture are termed, through which air is drawn by 
means of an aspirator or other device. The sub- 
stances which may be used for this purpose are 
strong sulphuric acid in pumice stone, calcium 
chloride, phosphoric acid, and potassium or so- 
dium oxide. The amount of naoisture is deter- 
mined by the increase in weight. The class of 
hygrometer very generally employed for accu- 
rate work includes apparatus where the tem- 
perature is reduced until condensation takes 
place, or this temperature can be determined 
from the temperature of evaporation. Knowing 
the dew point for a given condition of the atmos- 
phere, the other data can be readily ascertained. 

The Daniell hygrometer, which figures exten- 
sively in the earlier works on physics and me- 
teorology, consists of two bulbs connected by a 
bent tube, as represented in the figure, and in- 
closing a thermometer together with some ether 

and vapor of ether, 
the air having been 
expelled before the 
tube was sealed. One 
bulb is either black- 
ened or coated with 
metal, while the 
other is covered 
with muslin. The 
observer’s hand is 
placed for a short 
time on the muslin- 
covered bulb to drive 
the ether into the 
opposite bulb, leav- 
ing the first bulb 
and the tube filled 
with the vapor oi 
ether. A little ether 
is then dropped from 
the bottle on the 
muslin-covered bulb ; 
evaporation in- 
stantly takes place, and the temperature is re- 
duced, thus condensing the vapor inside; a 
fresh evaporation from the other bulb fills the 
vacuum, and the vapor is again condensed by 
‘dropping more ether on the muslin covering, the 
process being repeated until the temperature of 
the bulb containing the thermometer is so re- 
duced by successive evaporations (see Evapora- 
tion) that d&w begins to be formed on the out- 
side of the bulb. At the instant this occurs the 
height of the mercury in the two thermometers 
is accurately noted — the one giving the dew-point 
temperature, and the other the temperature of 
the air. There are other forms of dew-point 
apparatus, all depending upon this same prin- 
ciple, and the hygrometer of Regnault was de- 
vised to remedy some of the defects of the 
Daniell apparatus. In this instimment a cur- 
rent of air is used to increase the evaporation 
of the ether, and instead of a glass tube and bulb 
there is a brightly polished thimble of silver at 
the base of one of the thermometers, which con- 
tains the ether. The air bubbles through the 
liquid, and the rate of evap or ation' b ecomes 
much more rapid. Knowing the dew point, a 
reference to the table will furnish the pressure 
of aqueous vapor at that temperature, and other 
tables or tbe application of a formula will give 
the amount of moisture in a given quantity of 
■air. 


Instead of tbe dew-point apparatus, tbe wet 
and dry bulb thermometers, or psychrometer, is 
now generally employed in making ordinary 
observations, especially by meteorologists. The 
instrument consists of two ordinary thermom- 
eters — one has its bulb bare, 
and thus shows the temperature 
of the air, -while the other has 
its bulb covered with muslin 
which is kept wet with water. 

The thermometers are often so 
united that they can be rapidly 
revolved in order that the wet 
bulb may be exposed to a con- 
stant current of air. In the 
illustration is shown the sling 
psychrometer issued by the 
United States Weather Bureau, 
where the thermometers are 
mounted in such a manner that 
they can he whirled about the 
hand of the observer. The evap- 
oration from the muslin and the 
consequent cooling of the bulb 
being proportional to the dry- 
ness of the air, the difference be- 
tween the readings of the two 
thermometers is greatest when 
the air is driest, and zero when 
it is completely saturated. The 
readings of the psychrometer 
and the dew-point apparatus at 
the same time have been care- 
fully compared, and it has been 
ascertained that the vapor 
pressure at the dew point of air 
• is equal to the vapor pressure 
corresponding to the tempera- 
ture of the wet-bulb tbermome- BUREAtr sling pst- 
ter minus the number 0,011, chrometer. 

multiplied by the difference in degrees between 
the dry and wet bulb thermometers. This rule 
is stated as applying when the psychrometer is 
whirled, and when the pressure of the barome- 
ter is equal to 30 inches. From the difference 
in readings between the thermometers the vapor 
pressure can be calculated by formulas which, 
with certain modifications, are based on those 
used by Regnault. 

Ferrel’s formula, used by the United States 
Weather Bureau in calculating its tables, is as 
follows : 

Let p — -v-apor pressure of saturation at dew-point tem- 
perature. 

p' — vapor pressure of saturation at wet-bulb tempera- 
ture. 

P = barometric pressure. 

t —'reading of dry thermometer. 

= reading of wet thermometer. 

p = p' - .000387 P ((-<') (: + ^') • . 

In practice it is customary merely to take 
the difference between the wet and dry bulb 
thermometers and refer at once to the tables, 
which will give the relative humidity, the amount 
of moisture in a given quantity of air, and other 
desired data. These tables and full directions 
for practical bygrometry are contained in the 
publications of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, to which the reader is referred for furthei 
information, while nearly all the larger treatises 
on physics contain satisfactory treatment of the 
sub j ect: Consult Preston, Theory of H eat { Lon- 
don, 1904), and M. T. Edelmann, ‘^Reues Ah- 
sorptions—Hygrbmeter,” in K. Bay erisohen Aha- 
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demte der HVissenschaften, f^itmngsheiiGhtf vol 
xrsrii {Mumcli, 1907) Se^ Humidity 

HY'GROPHYTES (fiom Qk vypis, lujgios, 
moist + tpvrov^ phyton, plant) Plants wliieh 
grow natuially in regions where the atmosphere 
IS moist Hygjophytes differ fiom hydrophytes 
in that they aie not necessaiily associated with 
water m the liquid state Hygiophytic leaves 
show a nuinber of peculiarities in contrast with 
xeio phytic leaves Por example, hygiophytic 
leaves do not suffei, hut rather thrive, in very 
moist atmospheric conditions The leaves them- 
selves are also easily moistened This type of 
leaf 18 veiy chaiacteiistic of the tropical lamy 
forests, hut also is often found in deep nanow 
caiions and heavily forested ravines Xerophytic 
leaves, in contrast wuth hygrophytic leaves, aie 
not leadily moistened and commonly die if sub- 
jected to a moist atmosphei e See Hydbophytes 
HY'GtROSOOPE See Hygrometeb 
HYKSOS, hik'soz The name of a dynasty of 
Egyptian kings, who aie knoivn also as the 
Shepherd kings Manetho, of whose annals an 
excerpt is preserved m Josephus, nanates that 
foieign conquerois fiom Asia, who were called 
Hykussos, took possession of Egypt This name, 
according to Breasted (A Bistory of the Ancient 
Egyptians, p. 178), in all probability is com- 
posed of tlie word ‘‘Hyk’’ (or ruler) and the 
v\oid meaning * countries” The latter by slight 
and very common phonetic changes might become 
^"sos ” The explanation, based on the mutilated 
form Hyksos and the inteipretation sos as Egyp- 
tian s/ids (shepherd), although attiibuted to 
Hauetho, seems to ha\e oiiginated at a later 
time Consequently we have in this no basis for 
determining the nationality of those foreigneis, 
^‘of iinknowm race,” as [Manetho says Usually 
lustoiians, following this later ethology and 
the inseition in Manetho (“they aie said to 
have been Phmnicians oi Arabs”), considei them 
as nomadic Semites, either Arabs or Canaanites, 
recently settled in Palestine Others hare sup- 
posed them to be Tmamans, thinking that they 
found Mongolian featuies on statues which w’-ere 
for a long time attributed to the Hyk(UB)sos, 
but aie now' generally lecognized as belonging to 
an cailier peiiod Nothing positive can be said 
as to the origin of this people , it is only known 
that the conqueiors had first founded an empire 
m Syria (coming fiom the north fiom Asia 
Minor’) befoie conquering Egypt This explains 
w^hy many Semites came tluther along with them 
and, later, under their rule The date of their 
conquest is doubtful From the confused ex- 
tracts from hlanetho, they would seem to have 
formed the fifteenth and sixteenth dynasties, 
lasting 259 and 251 years respectively, and 
would thus have begun about 2100 b c But the 
sixteenth dynasty seems to be an erioneous 
repetition, so that only the fifteenth dynasty 
with SIX ( ’ ) kings remains, and foi these 250 
yeais are certainly too much. Taking into con- 
sideration the recently discovered Sothiac date 
for the twelfth dynasty, not much more than a 
centuiy would lemain foi them, and therefore 
the invasion of the foreigners ought to be placed 
at about 1657 bc (Breasted) The reports 
of the cruelties and devastations winch, accord- 
ing to Egyptian tradition, accompanied the con- 
quest aie untrustworthy In one point, however, 
the traditional account has been confirmed the 
mvadeis built a strong foitiess on the north- 
eastern frontier of the Delta, in the Sethi oite 
nome, called Avaris (Egyptian, Hatwaret), and 


placed m it a strong garrison to seeuie the con- 
nection betw'een the Syrian and Egyptian prov- 
inces The conqueiors soon adapted themselves 
to Egyptian manners, leaving probably the old 
administration untouched, and the longs as- 
sumed Egj'ptian names Tinee or foui of these 
royal names have been found on the monuments 
Contempoiaiy monuments give the names of 
three Apopliises and Khian, besides possibly 
Khengei and Jacob-hei (Bieasted, op cit j) 
182) An alabaster rase covei bearing the car- 
touche of King Khian was found at Cnosiis in 
Crete {Teat Bool, 1901, p 45, cf Annual of 
the Biitish School in Athens, vii, p 65) The 
second Apophis leigned for at least 33 years, as 
the mathematical papjius of London wTitten in 
his reign attests These kings resided m Mem- 
phis, Avans, and Heliopolis (’), having the 
Delta undei then direct admmistiation and 
leaving the coimtiy above Memphis to tiibutaiy 
princes of the old nobility This pioved fatal 
to then dominion, for the vassal Prince of 
Thebes soon felt strong enough to rebel against 
Ins sovereign A popular tale (Papyrus Salhei 
I) gives a fanciful naiiative of the beginning of 
this wai m stating that Apophis complained to 
Kin g Sekeneure in Thebes that the noise of the 
hippopotami distmhed his slumbers in Avaris, 
but the mutilated condition of the manuscript 
renders it difficult to decide wdiethei the fooli&h 
ariogance of Apophis or hia exaggerated zeal for 
his god Set IS represented as the cause of the 
struggle The popular idea that the Hyk(us)sos 
brought along their own native god of war, 
Sutekh, and tried to force his exclusive woiship 
upon the Egyptians, is incorrect, this god was 
merely the Eg^^T^^an divinity Set, an “Egyptian- 
ized form of some Syrian Baal” (playfully writ- 
ten Sutekh), the local god of the capital, Avaris, 
who became, of course, the official patron of the 
kings, but did not dispossess any other cults 
The revolt against Apophis (II’) was started 
by Sekeneuie, the Prince of Thebes (which of the 
three princes of that name is doubtful), and 
latoted for long years, extending through the 
reigns of two shoit-lived Theban piinces (Karnes 
and Snekhten-r5) 

The princes of the nomes noith of Thebes were 
annihilated in the wai of independence, as they 
do not seem to have joined the national cause 
When Amasis I (Ahmose, cl580 bc ) ascended 
the throne, the Pharaohs of the foreign dynasty 
seem to have been almost completely expelled, 
but they sustained a long siege in then last 
stronghold, Avans This city fell in the thud 
or fourth year of Amasis Ahmose, and the siii- 
viving inhabitants weie distributed as slaves 
The strange statement in Manetho that Mis- 
phragmuthosis (le, Thothmes HI, c 1500 bc) 
took Avans and allowed the remainder of the 
Hyk(us)sos to letiie to Syiia, is, of course, 
erroneous No remarkable buildings of thp 
Hyk(us)so 3 kings have suivived, only traces of 
temple lestorations in Bubastis and the modern 
Gebelen Possibly then constructions weie de- 
stroyed aftei the expulsion A considerable 
pait of Syiia seems to have been tiibntary to 
them , but the small stone lion bearing the name 
of Apopi (I’), found at Bagdad on the Tigiis, 
cannot be considered to prove that these mon- 
archs luled as fai as Babylonia The whole of 
this inteiesting poztion of Egyptian histoiy is 
very obscure Consult Koch, De Begibus Pas- 
tor ibus (Maibuig, 1844) , Chabas, Les pasteurs 
en Egypte (Amsterdam, 1868) , W. M Muller, 
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in Mittcilungen dot loidoasuiUsclicn Oeselh 
schaft (Beilin, 1898) , W M F Petiie, JSyJcsos 
and Isiachic Cities (London, 1006), Bieasted, 
A Histoiy of the Aiictent Egyptians, pp 173-189 
(ISTew York, 1908) 

HY'LA (Keo-Lat, fiom Gk vXi^, hylt, nood) 
The typical genus of the tree-fiog family, Hy- 
lidce, hence the Moid is often used as a name 
foi tiee flogs m geneial, especially the common 
vaiiable one {Sgla tosicolo)) of North Amer- 
ica See Tbee Frog 

HYXiJE'US (Lat, from Gk 'TXafos, HyUnos, 
woodman) In Gieek mythology, an Aicadian 
eentaui who pursued Atalanta (see Atalanta, 
2) and was slain by hei In othei legends he 
falls m the hght against the Lapithas 02 is slam 
by Heicules 

HYLAS, liFlas (Lat, fiom Gk *'TXas) In 
Gieek legend, son of Theodainas or Theiomenes, 
favoiite of Heicules, who took him on the Ai- 
gonautie expedition In Mysia, neai the mouth 
of the Cios, while di awing watei fiom a spiing, 
he uas made captive by the nymph ot the place 
Heicules retiiinod m soiiow to Greece, taking 
with him hostages of the Mysians and lequii mg 
that they should continue the search for his be- 
loved The stoiy was developed by the latei 
Gieek writers and seems to ha-ve aiisen fiom a 
Mysian religious festival, wheie a piiest thiice 
called the name of Hylas Consult Mannhaidt, 
MytJiologtsche ForscMingen (Stiassbmg, 1884), 
Von Mullei, Handhuch der Idassischen Alter- 
tums-Wissenschaft, vol v, 2 (Munich, 1906) , 
Fairbanks, The Mythology of Greece and Rome, 
pp 193, 354 (NewYoik, 1907). 

HYLLESTEB, huHc-stSd, August (1858- 
) A Swedish pianist and composer, born 
of Danish parents at Stockholm, Sweden He 
showed gieat musical precocity, playing in pub- 
lic vhen only five yeais old He studied under 
Holgei Dahl in Copenhagen, until 1869, and 
then, after malang a conceit tom in Scandina- 
via, entered the Hoyal Conservatory of Copen- 
hagen In 1876 he was appointed organist of 
the cathedral theie and diiectoi of the Nykj0b- 
rng Falstei, a musical society Three years 
later he studied with Kullak and Kiel in Berlin, 
leaiung there to become a pupil of Liszt He 
made many notable concert tours in Europe and 
America and was the recipient of numerous 
honors He was assistant director of the Chi- 
cago Music College (1886-91) and director of 
the piano department in the Gottschalk Lyiie 
School (1891-94) In the latter yeai he went 
to Euiope foi an extended concert tour and 
upon his 2 etui n, in 1897, settled in Chicago 
His compositions, the most popular of which aie 
his songs and piano pieces, include the sym- 
phonic poem, Elizabeth, for full oichestia and 
double chorus, Suite lomanUque^ Marche tn- 
omplialcy etc 

HYL'LITS (Lat, from Gk ‘'TXXos) The son 
of Hercules (qv ) and Deiamra (q.v ), mairied 
at his fatlier’s command to lole When Eurys- 
theiis was repulsed hy the Heiaelidaa (qv.) with 
tlie aid of the Athenians, Hyllus slew him as he 
fled Adopted by the Dorian ^Egimius in Thes- 
saly, Hvllus gamed the leadership of the Dorians 
(qv ) for himself and his descendants Having 
in\ad€d the Peloponnesus in obedience to a com- 
mand of the Delphic oracle to seize the Kingdom 
of Eurystheus “after the thud fruit,” he was un- 
successful and was killed m combat by King 
Echemus of Tegea The oracle was fulfilled in 
the persons of his gieat-grandsons Temenus, 


Ciesphontcb, and Aiistodemiis, who after the 
thud generation conquered the Peloponnesus 
See Heraciid^tl 

HYaOBATaD^ (Neo-Lat, from Gk ifXo- 
/Sarjjs, hylohates, one that walks the woods, from 
vXrf, hyle, wood -j- ^aiveiv, bainein, to go) A 
family of Piimates compiising the gibbons (see 
Gibboix) This name, meaning tiee valkeis, 
is well bestowed, for then entiie lives are passed 
upon trees, thiough whose blanches they move 
with the ease of a creature of flight On the 
giound they aie almost helpless, running with 
quick, unsteady steps, and holding both arms 
over their heads to balance themselves Elliot 
admits two geneia Hylohates, with 12 species, 
and SympJicblangus, with one species They are 
the lowest, most geneialized of the anthropoid 
apes 

HYIiO'DES A genus of cystignathme frogs, 
of which over 50 species aie known m tropical 
Ameiica, all small and like tree frogs, with the 
lingers flee and provided with undivided disks 
A typical and familiar species of the West 
Indies (Hylodes mai tmicensis) has some re- 
maikahle tiaits» de&eiihed undei CoQur 

HY^OaiiYPHS See Easter Island 

HY^LOPHYTES (from Gk liXi}, hyle, forest, 
matter -|- (pvrSv, pliyton, plant) Plants which 
gron in the woods, forest plants The hylo- 
pliytes are contiasted with the pouphytea, le, 
the plants of grasslands 

HY'LOZO-TSM (from Gk fJXij, hyle, matter, 
wood + !s6o7i, animal). The assumption 

that the piinciple of all change is to be found 
in material substance, and that all matter is 
instinct with life The term is applied to the 
Ionic school (see Greek Philosophy), which 
sought the explanation of the universe in terms 
of water, air, fire, etc , and thus assumed, with- 
out fuither investigation, that matter in one 
foim or another had m it “the promise and po- 
tency” of all change, including ^utal processes 

HYMANS, g'maN', Salomon Louis (1829- 
84) A Belgian historian, poet, and publicist, 
born at Rotterdam, known simply as Louis Hy- 
mans He was editoi of various papeis and 
director of the Echo du Parlement, a Libeial 
journal He was elected a member of the Bel- 
gian Chambei of Representatives for the city 
of Brussels (1859), held that post for 11 years, 
and showed himself an upright and conscien- 
tious politician He was the author of several 
novels, of Lettres mosoovites (1857) , Histoire 
parlementaii e de la Belgique (ISth ed, 1880) , 
Histoire popiiJaiie du legne de Leopold 1 
(1864), Histoire politique et pailementaire de 
la Belgique (1869-70) , "Notes et soiioemrs 
(1876), Types et silhouettes (1877), remi- 
niscences, Bi uopelles h travers les ages ( 1883—89) 

HYGXCEN, or HY'MEN-aBOJS (Lat, from 
Gk Originally the Greek name of the 

marriage song, later the Greek god of mariiage, 
of whom many varying legends were told The 
myths usually repiesent him as son of Apollo 
and a Muse, more raiely of Dionysus and 
Aphrodite In art lie is usually lepiesented as 
a youth of delicate, almost feminine beauty, with 
a crown of flowers, a biidal veil, and a bridal 
torch, moie rarely with wings As the mar- 
riage procession waited before the house of the 
hnde, and later, as it conducted her from the 
house of her father to that of hei new-made 
husband, Hymen was invoked Consult 
Schmidt, De Hymenceo et Talasio (Kiel, 1886) , 
IJsener, Gottei^namen (Bonn, 1896) , Darem- 
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berg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquiUs 
(Pans, 1873-1914) , Catullus, Ixi-lxii, with 
comments of the editors 

HYIOI^NIUIVC In plants, a layei of spore- 
producing cells Tlie teim is used chiefly among 
the Ascomycetes (qv ) and Basidiomycetes 
(qv) to designate a layer of asci in the one 
case and a layer of basidia in the other For 
example, the scarlet lining of the scarlet-cup 
fungus IS a hymenium (sometimes called hy- 
menial layer) composed of asci, while in the 
common mushi corns the gills are covered by a 
hy menial layer composed of basidia 

HY^MElSrOCEPH'ALUS (Neo-Lat , from Gk 
Jiym&n, membrane + K€(f)a\^, kephale, 
head) A genus of small pelagic fishes of the 
tropics, of the family Macrund® (see Gbena- 
diee), noted for tJie papery natuie of the bones 
of the cianium The only known species {Hy^ 
menocephalus cav&tncciis) is gray, with silvery 
tints on the sides, and was taken fiom deep 
water in the Gulf of Mexico See Plate of 
C odfis h at;d Allies 

HYMElTOIOrCETES, hi'mcn-O-mi-se^tez A 
great division of Basidiomycetes (qv ), dis- 
tinguished by the fact that the hymenium (qv ) 
IS freely exposed, as in the ordinary mushrooms 
The eontiasting group is the Gasteromycetes, 
in which the hymenium is inclosed, as in the 
puffballs 

HYMEITOPHYLLITES, hi-men'O-fa-li'tez, 
AND HYME]!T'OPHYIi'IiXJM (Keo-Lat nom, 
pi , from Gk hym^, membrane (piiKKov, 

phyllovifj leaf) A genus of feins, usually called 
‘^filmy” ferns on account of their delicate leaves 
Eymenophyllum and Trichommes are the two 
genera which characterize the family Hymen- 
ophyllace®, a family including approximately 
250 known species and displayed chiefly in the 
tropics One or two specjes of Tnehomanes 
occur in temperate North America, but filmy 
ferns aie an attractive feature of almost every 
large greenhouse The son (fruit dots) are 
borne m an unusual way among ferns Instead 
of being distributed over the undei surface of 
the leaf, they occur on the margin, at the ends 
of veinlets, each sorus being invested by a cup- 
like indusium It was once supposed that the 
repi eaentatives of this family lived in very 
ancient times, but there is no satisfactory evi- 
dence of the existence of the family even as 
early as the Mesozoic It is evidently one of 
the more modern fern families rather than 
the most ancient family, as was formerly 
supposed See Feirn 

HY''3W:E1T0P^EUA (Lat nom pL, from 
Gk ^fievSirrepos, hymenopterost membrane-winged, 
from {fpyv, hymen, membrane -|- Trrepoj/, pteron, 
wing) An order of insects, containing the 
ants, bees, wasps, ichneumon flies, sawflies, gall- 
flies, and related insects, elsewhere described 
under their names The order includes a very 
great number of species, estimated at about 
one-fourth of the whole class, of which some, as 
ants and bees, are singularly interesting and 
important They have the mouth furnished 
with mandibles for cutting and tearing, but 
the other parts of the mouth are adapted for 
suction, and aie generally narrow and elon- 
gated, often united into a kind of proboscis, 
as in bees (See Bee ) The antenn® are gen- 
erally slender, but often exhibit differences in 
the sexes of the same species The wings are 
four in number, the first pair laiger than the 
second, the wings of the same side united in 


flight by little hooks When at rest, they 
are laid over one another hoiizontally over the 
body The wings aie entiiely membranous, not 
reticulated as in the Neuioptera, but with com- 
paratively few nervures, the arrangement of 
which IS so constant in the whole order that 
particular names have been given to them and 
to the space between them, and their diveisities 
have been made use of in classification The 
wings aie wanting in the impel fectly developed 
females C^neuteis”) of some Besides the 
ordinary eyes, all the Hymenoptera have three 
small, simple eyes (ocelli), on the top of the 
head The abdomen is generally united to the 
thorax by a slender pedicel The abdomen of 
the females is geneially furnished with an oigan 
capable of being protruded, but for different 
purposes in diffeient sections of the ordei, it 
being in some of the groups an ovipositor or 
borer, and in others a sting 

The Hymenoptera in their perfect state gener- 
ally feed on honey, but some of them prey on 
other insects, which aie the food of the laivse 
of a greater number, while the larv® of some 
feed on various vegetable substances The meta- 
morphoses of the insects of this order are per- 
fect, the larv® aie generally — although not in 
all the families — destitute of feet, the pup® 
take no food The Hymenoptera aie remarkable 
for the dilatation of the tracheae, or air tubes, 
into vesicles and the general perfection of the 
respiratory system The instincts and even 
g,pparent intelligence displayed by some of 
them — ^particulaily the social kinds, which live 
in communities — have excited admiration from 
the earliest times See Insect, Social Insects 
Eossil Hymenoptera These appear in the 
Mesozoic formations in small numbers Only 
about a dozen species are known, mainly from 
the Jurassic limestones of Solenhofen, Bavaria 
The oldest hymenopterans are ancestral to the 
modern ants In the Tertiary deposits are 
found representatives of all the impoitant fami- 
lies in fossil foims very close to the modern spe- 
cies In America the best examples aie found at 
Florissant m Colorado , and in Europe the fi esh- 
water shales of Aix, (Eningen, and Badobo], and, 
best of all, the amber of the Baltic Provinces, 
are noted localities Consult Scudder, “Sys- 
tematic Review of our Present Knowledge of 
Insects,” in Omted States Geological Survey 
Bulletin^ No SI (Washington, ISSfl) 

Classification The order Hymenoptera is 
divided into two suborders, each containing sev- 
eral superfamilies, as follows 

Suborder Eeterophaga — Superfamilies, Apoi- 
dea, true bees, Iphecoidea, solitary wasps, 
Proctotrypoidea, proctotrypoid parasites, Ves- 
poidea, social wasps, Formicoidea, ants, Icbneu- 
monoidea, ichneumon flies ; Cynipoidea, gall- 
flies, Ohalcidoidea, chalcis flies 

Suborder Phytophaga — Superfamilies Siri- 
coidea, horntails, Tenthredinoidea, sawflies 
BibliogTaphy Oresson, Catalogue and Synop- 
sis of the North American Eymenoptera (Phila- 
delphia, 1887), Ashmead, The Ealrits of the 
Eymenoptera (Cambridge, 1893) , Balia Torre, 
Catalogus Eymenoptorum (Leipzig, 1884) , 
Sharp, Cambridge Natural History, vol v (Lon- 
don, 1896 ) , Ashmead, “Classification of the 
Bntomophxlous Wasps,” in The Canadian Ento- 
mologist (London, Ontario, 1899) , Ashmead, 
“On Synopses of Families of Hymenopteia,” in 
Jommal of the New York Entomological Society 
(New York, 1899) 
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HYjyCET-'TUS (Lat, from Gk ‘T/iijrros) A 
mountain range in Attica, about 3400 feet 
high, now called Tielo-Vouni, between 4 and 5 
miles east and southeast of Athens, famous 
to-day, as well as anciently, foi its honey of 
excellent flavoi There was also quarned at 
Hymettus a bluish-giay marble, much prized 
in antiquity, though less highly than that of 
Pentehcon ( q v ) 

HYMEiOXi'OGY (Gk ijwj/oXo'v/a, hymnologia, 
from viJi.vo\6yos, hymnologoSf singing hymns, fiom 
hymnos, hymn, connected with Skt syu- 
man, bond, Lat siieie, to sew, Gk Kaff<FiL>€Lp, 
kassyeiTiy to make shoes, OChurch Slav iiti, to 
sew, Goth s%u^an, OHG siuwan, AS seowtan, 
Eng seLO + Gk -\oyia, logia, account, from 
\kyuvy legem, to say) The science of hymns, 
or the collective body of hymns used at a par- 
ticular time or place In the most general 
sense a hymn is a religious ode or poem, more 
specifically it is a metrical composition divided 
into stanzas oi veises, intended to be used in 
worship In some vaiiety or form the hymn 
has been thus employed throughout the ages 
The use of hymns grows out of the use of music 
in worship Rhythm eaily began to be used both 
to produce and to expiess emotion Wherever 
religion became emotional, it used rhythm in 
both dance and music When the woisiup be- 
came in any degree formal, the rhythm ex- 
pressed in poetry tended to become a pait of a 
tiaditional ritual and pioduced the typical 
hymn Two ancient collections of hymns of 
especial interest have come down- — the Baby- 
lonian and the Vedic The Babylonian were 
closely connected with incantations, but some- 
times were appeals to the gods for aid in sick- 
ness or trouble — ^tlie so-called ^^penitential 
hymns” (Consult Jastrow, JRehgious Behef in 
Babylonia and Assyiia, New York, 1911 ) The 
Vedic hymns were pait of the ntual of sacri- 
fice, primarily to designate the particular god 
for whom the sacnflce was intended (Saored 
Boohs of the East, vola xxxii, xlvi) In Persia 
the Avesta had a collection of hymns, some of 
which, the Gathas, were asciibed to Zoioaster 
{Bacred Books of the East, vol xxxi) The 
religion of ancient Egypt produced hymns sung 
at the processions of woiship (Consult Wiede- 
mann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, New 
York, 1897 )* Confucius made a collection of 
poetry, the Bhih King, 40 pieces of which are 
called ^^p raise songs” or “songs of the temple 
and altar” {Baered Boohs of the East, vol in) 
Greece was the land of song, and there was 
heard a song on every occasion by every class 
to celebrate every event The so-called Homeric 
hymns consist of poems of praise to the gods 
Callinus, the fathei of elegy (c700 bc), and 
Archilochus, a contemporary, wrote hymns, but 
none of them have reached us 

Tlie Hebrew race produced the highest de- 
velopment of worship poetry before the Chris- 
tian era, and it is a generally conceded fact 
that the Hebrew Psalter has nevei been equaled 
as a whole The Psalter was the hymn hook of 
the second temple, built after the exile It 
consists of 150 Psalms, presenting a wide 
variety of religious experience and literary qual- 
ity ( See Psalms ) Habakkuk in is also taken 
from a collection of hymns 

There is abundant evidence showing that the 
early Ohuich made use of singing in its services 
of worship Thus, Pliny in his letter to Trajan 
(103 ad) states “They [the Christians] had 
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be^n ac eustonied to come together on a fixed day 
befoie daylight and to sing responsively a song 
to Chi 1 st as God ” What songs were used in 
these eaily dajs is not definitely known We 
have one hymn entire appended to The Instruct 
toi of Clement of Alexandria { c 200 ad) It is 
the earliest Christian hjmn extant and may be 
Clement’s, though by some supposed to be ear- 
lier than his time It is entitled A Hymn to 
Chiist the Baviouf The best tianslation is by 
Dean Plumptre, but the most common one is 
by Henry M Dexter, beginning “Shepherd of 
tender youth ” 

Both the Eastern and the Western chuiehes 
after their separation produced many hymns — ■ 
some stiongly dogmatic, but others purely devo- 
tional Numbers of these have come down to 
us and either in translations or free adapta- 
tions have been used more or less constantly by 
various branches of the Church Prominent 
among the hymn writeis of the Eastern church 
weie Gregory Nazianzen (died 390) , Anatolius 
(died 458), author of the hvnin tianslated 
“Pierce was the wild billow”, Romanus (died 
c720), St Andrew of Crete (660-732), one of 
whose hvmns is in common use in Dr Neale’s 
translation, “Chiistian, dost thou see them”, 
Cosmas (died 780) , John of Damascus (died 
e787), author of the hymn, “The day of resur- 
rection” (Dr Neale’s translation) , Stephen of 
St Sabas (died 794), author of “Art thou 
weary, art thou languid?” (Dr Neale’s trans- 
lation) , and the poets of the Stadium — Theo- 
dore (died 826), Joseph (died c 830), author oi 
“Safe home, safe home in port” (Neale’s trans- 
lation), and Theoetistus (died c890), whose 
best-known hymn is translated “Jesu, name all 
names above” 

A considerable list of hymn writers is asso- 
ciated with the Western church Attention can 
here be called to but few Both Hilary of 
Poitieis (died 366), who gained much of hia 
inspiration from his enforced exile to Asia 
Minor, and Ambrose, Bishop of Milan (died 
397), did much for the music of the Church 
Ambrose in particulai developed the music of 
the service of public worship, until the singing 
of his congregation, led by his tiained choir, 
became widely known and of far-ieaching in- 
fluence It IS feelingly mentioned by Augustine 
Over 90 of the hymns of the Ambrosian school 
are still in existence, a number of which are 
attributed directly to Ambrose Te Deum Lau- 
damus, “the most famous nonbiblieal hymn of 
the Western church,” has been credited to Am- 
brose, but critical scholarship now places it as 
late as the middle of the fifth century, authoi 
unknown Prudentius of Spain (died early in 
the fifth century) and Sedulius (also of the 
fifth century), who was born m the Biitish 
Isles, produced excellent hymns With Gregory 
“the Great,” Bishop of Rome (died 604), and 
Portunatus, Bishop of Poitiers (died 609), au- 
thor of Veoiilla regvs, “The royal banner is un- 
furled,” and of “Welcome, happy morning” as 
tianslated by Ellerton, begins the mediaeval 
period of Latin hymnody In the development 
of the “Gregorian” system of Church music the 
office of song was restricted to trained choirs 
Many hymns of the Middle Ages are still in use 
m the Catholic chuicli, and many have been 
translated or adapted into English and other 
languages Among the best known of these 
hy mns are the following Yem, Bancte Spiritiis 
(Come, Holy Spirit), attributed to Robert 11 
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of France (died 1031), and SaJit, Caput cnicn- 
taium, by Bernard of Clairvaux (died 1153), 
from which several familiar English hymns are 
derived, including ''Jesus, the veiy thought of 
Thee” and "Jesus, Xhou joy of loving hearts” 
Bernard of Gluny (died 1156) was the author 
of a long poem, styled by Di Neale ‘ Elij thin 
on the Celestial Country,” fiom which are taken 
‘Brief life is heie our poitioii,” "For thee, O 
dear, dear country,” 'Jerusalem, the golden,” 
"Jerusalem, the glorious,” and other English 
hymns One of the grandest hymns of all times 
is the 3udgment hymn of Thomas of Calano 
(died c 1260) , Dies Ucb (Day of wrath) One of 
the most tender of all hymns is the Stahat master 
bv Jacopone da Todi or Jacobus de Benedictis 
(died 1306) 

Nearly all great religious movements have 
been accompanied by the use of hjmins written 
directly to aid such movements or because of 
the phases of religious thought awakened by 
them The leaders of these movements from 
Luther to Moody have found the hymn singing 
in their public services to he one of the most 
potent forces in interesting and impressing their 
followers A marked illustiation is found in 
the history of the Wesleyan movement, and at 
the present time may be noted the effoits to- 
wards an appropriate hymnody m the Chris- 
tian Science movement and on the part of those 
leading the American church m its activities 
for social welfare 

Among the great results of the Keformation 
were the use of the vernacular m public worship 
and a greater participation of the congiegation 
in the services Wheieas to the choirs exclu- 
sively had been assigned the musical features of 
the service, under the Beformation the congrega- 
tional singing of hymns became of importance 

Luther was the first hymn writer of the Ger- 
man ehuich, enriching its worship with no less 
than 37 hymns The best known is E%%^ feste 
Bmg ist umm GqU (A mighty fortiess is our 
God) The fiist evangelical hymn book of 152d 
contained eight hymns Subsequent editions 
contained more and more until that of 1653 
contains 131 Cowoikers with Luthei added 
much to the hymnology of the Church Jonas, 
Eber, Alber, Speiigler, Hans Sachs, Speiatus, 
and others among the early Beformers published 
hymns of value The Bohemian Brethren, no- 
tably Michael Weisse (died 1534), furnished a 
numbei of hymns in this period. Then hymns 
breathed a deep spiritual atmosphere The 
French Beformation produced the poetical trans- 
lation of the Psalms by Clement Marot (died 
1644) and Theodore Bcza (died 1605) , the 
German Reformed hymn book of 1540, pub- 
lished at Zurich, and the Genevan Psalter of 
Calvin oi 1662 Jn England the Beformers is- 
sued Miles Covei dale's Qooatly Pmlmes and 
Sp^'titualle Songes (London, 1639); Bobert 
Ciowley^s versification of the Psalter and Litany 
(1649), and, last and most famous of all, the 
rendering of the Psalms by Thomas Sternhold 
and John Hopkins (1560) 

The time of the Thnty Years' War was 
marked by the production of many fine Geiman 
hynms of a more or less martial character 
Writers of hymns prior to 1650 were Opitz, 
Heermann, Altenburg, who composed part of 
the battle hymn of Gustavus Adolphus, “Fear 
not, 0 little fiock, tlie foe”, Fleming, author 
of the "Pilgrim Hymn,” beginning "In all my 
deeds”, and Binkart, who composed the German 


Te Dcuni yun danlct aUc CrOtf (Now thank we 
all our God) ^ . 

Germany continued to produce great 03 111ns 
and hymn writers after this period Paul Ger- 
haidt (1607-76) wrote 123 hjmns Many have 
been translated into English, and some aie in 
common u«>e Probably the most familiar is 
"0 sacred head, now wounded,” adapted fiom 
Bernard of Clairvaux and tianslated fiom Gei- 
liaidt by J W Alexander and others Johann 
Franck "(1618-77), burgomaster of Guben, an- 
ticipated the Pietists in liis mysticism as shown 
in his hymns Johann Hist (1607-77) pioduced 
610 hjmns, a few having merit Johann Schef- 
fler, known as 'Angelas Silesius” (1624r-77), 
was a writer of force, and some of his hymns 
are yet used All the hymns of the peiiod 
are somewhat mystical in their teachings 

Pietism was a reaction against Protestant 
Scholasticism and swung to the other extieme 
of Mysticism The leadeis of the movement, 
Philipp Jacob Spener (1636-1706) and August 
Hermann Fiancke (1663-1727), wiote a few 
hymns Christian Friedrich Richter (1676- 
1711) wrote 33 hymns Johann Anastasius 
Freylinghausen (1670-1739) wrote a few hymns, 
and published the fiist hymn book of the move- 
ment at Halle in 1704 Gottfried Arnold (1666- 
1714), the Cliuich historian, wrote several 
hymns of value Joachim Lange (1670-1744), 
a friend of Francke, wrote the moinmg hymn, 
O Jes% sifcsses Lioht (0 Jesus, sweet light) 
Johann Fiiednch Starek (1680-1756), of 
Fiankfoit, wrote 930 hymns Kail Heinrich 
Bogatzsky (1690-1774) wrote hymns as well as 
devotional works, and Philipp Friedrich Hiller 
(1699-1769), of Wurttemberg, among others 
who might be mentioned, wrote many hymns 
The Moi avian chinch has developed a beautiful 
ritual and has produced many line hymns, 
numbei s of uhich have been translated by John 
Wesley, Miss Oatheiine Winkworth, and others 
Count Nicolaus Ludwig Zin/endorf (1700-60) 
produced more than 2000 hynms, over 200 of 
which appear in the English Moi avian hymn 
book "Jesus, Thy blood and righteousness” and 
"I thirst, thou wounded lamb of God,” have 
been favorite translations fiom his hymns 
Bishop August Gottlieb Spangenbeig (1704-92) 
wrote 10 hymns That on Christian simplicity, 
beginning "Holy simplicity, miiacle of grace,” 
written as a birthday hymn for his sister, is con- 
sidered his best The inspiration of the hym- 
nology of the Evangelical Revival in England 
can be traced diieetly to the Moravian Brethren* 
To this period belong a few other hymn writers 
of note, such as Joachim Neander (1650-80), 
sometimes called the “Psalmist of the New 
Covenant,” and Friedrich Adolph Lampe *(1683- 
1729), the author of 30 hymns Gerhard 
Teisteegen (1697-1769), a ribbon weaver, pro- 
duced 111 hymns, some of which are worthy to 
be placed in the first rank From Tersteegen we 
have seveial hymns by translation, including 
‘Thou hidden love of God” and "(^od calling 
yet, shall I not hear'^” From this school we 
have the first mtiospeetive hymns of value 
The nineteenth century saw renewed in- 
terest in Geiman hymnody, led by Schleier- 
maclier, Harms, and Arndt, resulting not only 
in new hymns but in the restoration and careful 
editing of the old To writers already men- 
tioned should be added the names of Spitta 
(died 1859) , Albert Knapp (died 1864), author 
and compiler, and Karl Gerok (died 1890) 
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The French chuich has pioduced compara- 
tively few hymn wi iters, the one notable name 
in recent times being Cesar Malan (died 1864), 
author of a great number of hymns, one of 
which IS Non^ ce n^est pas mour %7 (No, no, it 
IS not dying) 

The hymns of the Evangelical Revival are not 
by any means the first great hymns produced in 
England The Elizabethan peiiod produced the 
hymns hy E B P (the initials may stand for 
Eianeis Bakei, pater, le, piiest), ‘^Jeiusalem, 
my happy home” and “0 mother deai, Jeiu- 
salem,” translated from the Latin and variously 
revised, also the first English hymn book This 
was by George Wither and was published m 
London in 1623 To the next half century 
belong Robert Herrick ( 1691-1674), John 
Milton (1008-74), Heniy Vaughan (1622- 
95), and Jeremy Taylor (1613-67) In the 
Restoration period Samuel Grossman published 
The Young Man^s Meditation (1664), which 
contains Be\eial hymns, a good specimen of 
which can be seen m Lord Selboine’s (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) Booh of Pyaise (1863) 
Henry Moie in his Divine Dialogues (1668) 
published seven long hymns on the festnals 
of the Climeh But the gieatest lyiie poet of 
the peiiod was Thomas Ken (1637-1711), the 
good Bishop of Bath and Wells His evening, 
morning, and midnight hymns stand at the 
head of all woiship poetiy of the English lan- 
guage The fiist two — ‘^All praise to Thee, 
my God, this night,” concluding with the ‘ long- 
metie Doxologv,” “Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow,” and “Awake, my soul, and with 
the sun” — ^liave never been surpassed and hardly 
appioaehed Joseph Addison, his contemporary, 
furnished a few hymns of an exalted character, 
including “The spacious firmament above” In 
1683 John Mason published Bongs of Piatse, 
a hymn book which went through many edi- 
tions Benjamin Keach published Spiritual 
Melodg (1691), the first Baptist hymn book 
Among Independents the first hymn book used 
was A Collection of Divine fftjmns (1690) The 
metrical version of the Psalms by Steinliold 
and Hopkins w^as followed by that of Francis 
Rouse (1646), and that in turn hy Nahum Tate 
and Nicholas Bradv (1696), which exerted a 
gieat influence The favorite Easter hymn, 
“Jesus Chi 1st IS risen to-day,” is a tianslation 
by Tate and Brady fiom the Latin The tend- 
ency, however, came to be less and less to base 
hymns on the Hebrew Psaltei for a whole hymn 
book A preparation for the wrork of Isaac 
Watts (1674-1748), sometimes called the “fa- 
ther of English hymnody,” was thus made 
His hymns have been more widely sung than 
those of any other English wiiter, with the 
possible exception of Charles Wesley His first 
work, Horce Lyricce, appeared in 1706, Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs in 1707 Besides these he 
published Divine and Moial Songs for Children 
(1720), long extremely popular While many 
of Watts's hynms are commonplace and contain 
unmusical lines, others are alive with finely 
poetical conceptions and expressions Among 
the many still m common use aie “O God, our 
help IB ages past,” “The heavens declare Thy 
glory. Lord,” and “Wlien I survey the wondrous 
cross” To the school of Watts belongs Philip 
Doddridge (1702-51), authoi of “Awake, my 
soul, stretch every nerve” His hymns were 
almost all written to follow sermons, reinforc- 
ing the truth which had been preached The 


Wesley family, and the men who gathered 
about them, both m and out of the Church of 
England, were prolific writeis and pioduced 
some of the best hjmns in the history of the 
Church Samuel Wesley (1662-1735) was no 
mean poet His son John (1703-91) tians- 
lated several hymns and mended many more 
Samuel, Jr (1691-1739), wrote some hymns. 
To Charles (1707-88), however, we must turn 
as the leader of the lyrical forces of the Evan- 
gelical Revival He wiote over 6000 hymns 
Out of 325 standard hymns James King assigns 
22 to Charles Wesley, a larger numbei than is 
ascribed to any othei writei At the present 
time not far from 400 of his hymns are in 
common use, including Come, thou Almighty 
Eling,” “Love divine, all love excelling,” “Jesus, 
lo'ver of my soul,” and many other favorites 
Charles Wesley’s hymns include a wider lange 
of subjects than those of any othei hjmnist 
They chronicle the events of the time as well 
as the devotional experiences of the writei 
Some weie impromptu Many have bits of 
personal history as a backgiound Around 
some hymns have gionn beautiful stones, the 
historical data for which are exceedingly slight 
The original hymn books of the Wesleys were 
issued in 13 \mlumes under the direction of 
George Osborn (London, 1868-72) Thomas 
Olivers (1725-99), John Cenmek (1718-55), 
Edward Penonet (1721-92), author of “All hail 
the power of Jesus' name,” and John Bakewell 
(born 1721), were of the We3le;yan party, while 
John Gamhold, the Moi avian (1711-71), Joseph 
Hart (c 1712-68), Miss Anne Steele (1717-78), 
authoi of “Father, whatever of earthly bliss,” 
John Newton (1726-1807), author of “Glorious 
things of thee aie spoken,” William Cowper 
(1731-1800), author of “0 for a closei walk 
with God,” Robert Robinson (1735-90), John 
Fawcett (1740-1817), Augustus Montagu Top- 
lady (1740-78), author of “Rock of ages, cleft 
for me,” Joseph Swam (1761-96), William Wil- 
liams (1717-91), and still others were more or 
less affected by the movement The hymns of 
the movement are characterized hy greater 
bieadth of view than any pieviously issued 
They include hymns of all kinds, but veiy few 
didactic hymns 

Hymns of modern days seem to have been 
produced by small groups of men representing 
some movement or belief (a) The missionaiy 
movement pioduced James Montgomery (1771- 
1854) as its first hymn writer and Reginald 
Heber (1783-1826) as its ablest Both pio- 
duced many hymns other than missionary One 
of Montgomery's best hymns is “Angels from 
tlie realms of glory” Among Heber's hymns 
are “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God almighty,” 
“The Son of God goes forth to war,” and, fore- 
most of missionary hymns, “Fiom Greenland’s 
icy mountains,” the musical setting of which 
turned Lowell Mason from banking to music 
(5) The Oxford movement was characterized by 
its hymnological pioductions as well as its works 
of devotion and argument John Keble (1792- 
1866), author of “Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour 
deal,” with hi& Christian Yeai , Frederick Wil- 
liam Faber (1814-63), the favoiite Catholic 
poet, many of whose hymns are still gaming in 
populai use, such as "'Hark, hark, my soul' 
angelic songs aie swelling,” “O Paradise, 0 
Paradise,” and “Souls of men, why will ye 
scatter,” sometimes beginning “There’s a wide- 
ness m God’s mercy”, Edwaid Gas vi all (1814- 
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78), John Henry Newman (1801-90), author 
of ‘‘Lead, kindly light,” and Isaac Williams 
(1802-65) were the singers of this gioup Their 
work evinced not only a deep piety hut an 
unsurpassed scholarly finish (c) The Sunday- 
school movement has originated a vast number 
of hymns It has also bon owed freely from 
the Church hymnals Many of its hymns have 
been worthy, while others have been lacking 
m poetry and dignity Certain of its hymns 
with their musical settings foreshadowed the 
hymns and music of the evangelistic movement 
Keeent tendencies in the Sunday-school move- 
ment have been steadily towards improvement 
in both hymns and music In Ameiica the 
publication of Sunday-school hymnals, with 
words and music punted togethei, considerably 
antedated similar Church hymnals (d) The 
evangelistic movement of Moody and Sankey 
brought into the Church a class of hymns 
widely diffeiing from the greatoi part of those 
pioduced by any other movement Many weie 
not of high ordei — ^in fact, weie quite the con- 
trary — ^while others have had value, though 
moie 01 less transient Few hymns of any kind 
ha\e attained a more instant popularity than 
Miss Claphane’s ‘There were ninety and nine” 
Beginning with Select Hymns, The Gospel 
Eymns in six numbers (1875-95) were followed 
by hymn books whose name is legion and whose 
copies are millions The most voluminous writer 
of this movement has been “Fanny Crosby^^ 
(Mrs Frances Jane [Oiosby] Van Alstine), 
many of whose hymns have merit, and some of 
which have attained great popularity, as, eg, 
“Safe in the arms of Jesus ” It should be said 
that many of the countless imitators of the ear- 
lier evangelists have come far from the standards 
originally set. (e) The Salvation Army has not 
added much to the hymnology of the Church, 
it has, howevei, changed the class of music used 
and not for the better (/) The Christian 
Science movement has produced numerous orig- 
inal hymns and has altered others to suit its 
peculiar tenets {g) The most recent movement 
in hymnody is that of social woikeis The 
hymns collected by the Bnriey and fiist pub- 
lished Jan 3, 1914, are deserving of mention 
Four women have written hymns any one of 
which IS worth a lifetime to produce Mrs 
Sarah Flower Adams (1805-48), “Nearer, my 
Cod, to Thee”, Miss Oliailotte Elliot (1789- 
1871), “Just as I am without one plea”. Miss 
Phoebe Cary (1824-71), “One sweetly solemn 
thought”; and Mrs Phoebe H Brown (1783- 
1861), “I love to steal awhile away” 

In America, the Unitaiians have produced 
some remarkable hymn writers, such as John 
Pierpont (1785-1866), the Longfellows, Henry 
Wadsworth and Samuel — the latter a leader 
in Church music, compiler of hymn hooks, and 
author of a number of fine hymns, including 
“Holy Spirit, Truth divine” and “0 life, that 
maketh all things new” , Edmund Hamilton 
Sears, author of ^Tt came upon the midnight 
clear”, Theodore Parker, author of “O Thou 
great friend to all the sons of men”, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, author of “O love divine, that 
stooped to share” and “Lord of all being, ’throned 
afar” The Protestant Episcopal church has to 
offer the names of Bishop George W Doane 
(1799-1859), author of “Softly now the light of 
day” and “Fling out the banner”, the Rev Wil- 
liam A Muhlenberg (1796-1879), Bishop George 
Burgess (1819-66) , and Bishop Phillips Brooks, 


author of “0 little town of Bethlehem” The 
Presbyterian church has, among otheis, Thomas 
Hastings (1784-1872), eaily woiker 
provement in Chuich music, George Dumelu., 
author of “Stand up, stand up for Jesus”, the 
Alexanders, James W and Joseph A , Mis, 
Elizabeth Prentiss, and Charles S Robinson, 
compilei of many hymn books, excellent for 
their time The Congiegationalists have the 
names Timothy Dwight (1762-1817), author of 
‘I love Thy kingdom. Lord”, Leonard Baeo^ 
author of the hymn for Forefathers* Day, O 
God, beneath Thy guiding hand”, Kav Palmer, 
author of “My faith looks up to Thee**, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, author of “Still, still with Thee, 
when purple morning break eth**, and Washing- 
ton Gladden, author of ‘‘0 Master, let me walk 
with Thee** The Baptists furnish a long list, 
including the names of Oliver Holden (1765- 
1844), better known as the eomposei of “Coro- 
nation”, Adoniram Judson, Mis Sigourney, 
Robert Lowrie, William Howaid Doane, and 
Samuel Francis Smith (1808-96), author of 
“My country, *tis of thee** and “Tlie morning 
light IS breaking** The Methodists pioduced 
the fiist hymnologist of America, David 
Creamer, whose Methodist Hymnology appeared 
in New York in 1848 Otliei Methodist hymn 
wi iters arc Miss Hannah F Gould, Thomas 
Stockton, Piesiclent William F Wanen, and 
Pi of Caleb T Winchester Among many other 
American hymn writers who might he men- 
tioned are John Greenleaf Whittier, the Quaker 
poet, authoi of “Immoital love, forever full,** 
sometimes beginning “We may not climh the 
heavenly steeps’*, Daniel C Roberts, author 
of “God of our fathers, whose almighty hand*’ , 
and Katharine Lee Bates, author of anothei 
excellent national hymn, entitled “America, the 
beautiful ” 

England has produced a great number of fine 
hymns in recent years From many names of 
writers and fiom countless hymns a few selec- 
tions will be made From the Ohuich of Eng- 
land, Christopher Wordsworth, “0 day of rest 
and gladness” and “The day is gently sinking 
to a close**, Henry Alford, “Ten thousand times 
ten thousand**, J S B Monsell, “Sweet is Thy 
mercy, Lord**, John Mason Neale, many of 
whose translations have here been quoted, au- 
thor also of many hymns. Sir Henry W Baker, 
“The King of Love my shepheid is**, John 
Elierton, “Savioui, again to Tliv dear name 
we raise**, William W How, “O Jesu, Thou art 
standing” and “For all the saints, who from 
tlieir labours rest”, Samuel John Stone, “The 
Church’s one foundation” and “Weary of earth ” 
Among other English writers of note are Hora- 
tius Bonar, “I heard the voice of Jesus say” 
and “Upward, where the stars are burning**, 
Frances Ridley Havergal, whose hymns of con- 
secration are especially well known, Heniy 
Francis Lyte, whose hymn, “Abide with me, 
fast falls the eventide,** is hardly excelled , 
S Baring-Gould, whose “Onward, Christian 
soldiers” has earned enormous popularity 

Hymns, Ancient and Modem, originally com- 
piled by a committee of which Sir H. W Baker 
was secretary, and published in London in 1861, 
with supplemental hymns published m 1889, 
The Gong^iegational Psalmist (1858), edited by 
Henry Allon, and Chmoh Hymns (1871), edited 
by Canon John Elierton, are the gieatest hymn 
books of England The Plymouth GolleoUon 
(1856), by Henry Ward Beeehei, an early ad- 
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rocate of congregational singing , the Protestant 
Episcopal Hymnal (1871) and subsequent re- 
visions, the Baptist Piaise Book (1871) and 
its successois, the M€thod%st Hymnal (1878), 
recently levised, Ghutch Bong, by M W Stry- 
kei , the Evangelical Hymnal (1880), by Hall 
and Lasar, Landes Domini (1884), one of a 
notable senes by Dr Robinson, In Excelsis, 
Hymns of the Faith, by Hams and Tucker, 
the Prcslyterian Hymnal (1895), Ghuich 
Hymns and Tunes (1906), by Turner and 
Biddle, the very recent Pilgtim Hymnal ^ and 
the American Hymnal (1913) — are notewoithy 
hymnals of Ameiica They show striking 
progiess in quality of hymns and music as well 
as in the art of bookmaking There are seveial 
notable hymnologieal collections in this country 
The Lowell Mason library is in Yale Univeisity 
Tlie Creamer collection is at Diew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, N J Hubert P Mam has 
a collection of gieat value, and Hartford Tlieo- ‘ 
logical Seminary possesses a laige, unique, and 
most valuable collection 

Bibliography It has been estimated that 
theie are at least 400,000 hymns in all lan- 
guages, of which the greatest number are m 
German and the next greatest number are in 
English The liteiature on the subject is conse- 
quently becoming quite laige The gieat the- 
saurus of information is J Julianas Dictionary 
of Hymnology (London and New York, 1892, 
lev ed, 1907), the labor of many years and of 
many hymnologists It covers the entire field 
and contains separate articles upon the hymnol- 
ogy of the different periods and lands A P W 
Fiseher^s Gkenheder-Lemcon (Gotha, 1878- 
79) is also very good For the study of early 
Greek and Latin hymns the standaid work is 
H A DameTs Thesaurus Hymnologicus (Leip- 
zig, 1855), which gives the text of many hymns, 
for the Latin mediaeval hymns, a work of simi- 
lar rank is P J Moneys Lateimsdhe Hymnen 
de9 MitteJ alters (Freibuig, 1853) For Geiman 
Protestant hymnology to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the gieat work is P Wackernagel, Das 
deutsche Kirchenlied von der altesten Zeit his 
Anfang des XVII Jahr hunderts (Leipzig, 1864- 
77) J M Neale, by his Mediceval Hymns and 
Sequences (London, 1851), Hymns of the East- 
icrn Ghiiioh (ib, 1862), and other similar works, 
contributed much to a knowledge of the hym- 
nology of the Eastern and Western churches of 
the Middle Ages A fairly creditable book on 
Latin hymns is S W Duffield^s Latin Hymn- 
Writers and their Hymns (New York, 1889) A 
recent book is D J Donahue^s Early Christian 
Hymns (1st and 2d series, Middletown, 1908, 
1911) 

Consult Josiah Miller, Singers and Songs 
of the Church (New York, 1869) , J E Pres- 
cott, Ghmstian Hymns and Hynym-Writers 
(London, 1883) , W G Horder, The Hymn 
Lover (ih, 1889) , Duncan Moriison, The Great 
Hymns of the Church Their Origin and Author- 
ship (lb, 1890), AEG, Hymns and their 
Stories (New York, 1894) , R E Welsh and 
F G Edwards, Romances of Psalter and Hym- 
nal (lb, 1896) , W T Stead, Hymns that Have 
Helped (ib, 1897), Duncan Campbell, Hymns 
and HymnrMakers (London, 1898) , Butter- 
worth and Brown, Stories of the Hymns and 
Tunes (New York, 1907) , L F Benson, Studies 
of Familiar Hymns (ib, 1908) Foi the biog- 
raphy of a hymnologist, consult H Housman, 
John Eller ton, A Collection of his Writings on 


Hymnology, loith a Sketch of Jiis Life (London, 
1896) On German limnology, consult Wink- 
woith, Lyra Gcrmamca (London, 1855) and 
Christian Singer^s of Germany (ib, 1869), and 
for the hymns of Luther especially. Bacon, 
Hymns of Martin Luther (New Yoik, 1883) 
Theie aie several commentaiies on hymns that 
are veiv well done Hyde, Hymnal Sermon Pic- 
tures (lb, 1899), does what is done nowhere else 
and 18 most complete in the analysis of the 
hymns he discusses Commentaries on denom- 
inational collections aie Biggs, Hymns, An- 
cient and Modern (London, 1867), giving anno- 
tations on the hymns of the Church of Eng- 
land Nutter, Hymn Studies (New York, 1884, 
3d ed, 1902), based on the American Methodist 
Hymnal, Burrage, Baptist Hymn Writers and 
their Hymns (Portland, Me, 1888), Tillet, Our 
Hymns and their Authors (Nashville, Tenn , 
1889) , the annotated edition of the Hymnal of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, Robin- 
son, Annotations upon Popular Hymns (New 
Yoik, 1893), based on his Laudes Domini, 
Stevenson, The [British] Methodist Hymn-Book, 
illustrated (London, 1883), from which S W 
Duffield drew many of the facts and anecdotes 
given in his English Hymns (New York, 1886), 
intended as a commentary on Rohinson^s Laudes 
Domini, Pi ice, Music and Eyrnnody of the 
Methodist Hymnal (ib, 1911), Hymns and 
Hymn Writers of the Church (ib, 1911) The 
best anthologies of religious lyiic poetiv are 
The Book of Praise (London, 1862, many subse- 
quent editions), by Sir Roundell Palmer (Lord 
Selboine), and F "T Palgrave, The Treasury of 
Sacred Song (ib, 1889) See Hymn Ttoes 

HYMNS. See Hymnology. 

HYMNS, National See National Hymns 

HYMN TUNES. The authentic history of 
hymn tunes begins with Hilary of Poitiers, who 
died in 368 His music was simpler than that 
of the ordinary jubilations, each syllable of the 
text being given but one or, at the most, two 
musical tones St Ambrose (died 397) and, 
later, Pope Gregory the Great (died 604) in- 
troduced radical reforms in the style and sing- 
ing of hymns (see Ambbosian Chant, Gee- 
GOKiAN Chant), and the impetus given by them 
to the plain chant (qv ) earned that form 
along for centuiies It is noteworthy that even 
so early in many cases the author of the words 
also wrote the accompanying melodies With 
the growth of polyphonic music these old chants 
were used as canti fermi upon which the more 
elaborate forms of masses and motets were 
constructed Under Palestrina (qv, died 
1594) the polyphonic hymn reached its highest 
development Around the historic plain chants 
he embroidered a wealth of contrapuntal de- 
vices, yet preserving throughout their oiiginal 
smoothness and beauty The difficulty of the 
music IS the one objection against their more 
general use. 

Meanwhile a reaction had arisen against the 
heavy, sombre music which had heretofore been 
the sole style of hymn tunes Between the 
acts of Mystery Plays, and especially at those 
given at Christmas time, it was customary to 
sing songs whose general trend was religious, 
but whose music was light and popular The 
Reformation was imminent, and Luther appre- 
ciated and seized the opportunity for an innova- 
tion in Church music He adapted some of 
these popular tunes to German translations of 
Latin hymns, wrote some original words, and 
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the whole was set for four, five, or six voices hy 
Johannes Walther Most important in this 
connection is the fact that for the first time 
in the history of hymn tunes the music was 
ihythmic This was the beginning of the cho- 
rale (qv), which became immediately and 
widely popular The next great period in Ger- 
many begins with Johann Sebastian Bach 
( 1685-1750 who, while emphasizing the rhyth- 
mic element, at the same time developed the 
structural side of the music After him the 
decline was rapid 

In Erance Clement Maiot (died 1544) and 
Theodore Beza (died 1605) wrote metrical 
psalms which were set to popular music Goudi- 
mel (1505--T2), the earliest national composer, 
wrote many hvmn tunes, but then difficulty 
rendered negativ^e their excellence, and they 
were supplanted by the simpler ariangements 
of Claudm le Jeune (died 1600) Of the later 
French hymn writers the moat important was 
Cesar Malan, of Geneva (1787-1864), who com- 
posed melodies to his own words In England 
the history of hymn tunes follows much the 
same line as on the Continent There were no 
hymns proper until the eighteenth centuiy, 
before that time Tallis (died 1685), Byrd (died 
1623), Parsons (died 1570), etc, set psalms to 
revised forms of old Continental tunes, and in 
1621 '‘the Whole Booke of Psalmes’^ was pub- 
lished The music of this edition vras ai ranged 
largely by Thomas Bavenseioft, the tunes hav- 
ing been set by Bennet, Morlev, Tallis, etc 
With Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625) the poly- 
phonic school m England came to an end, and 
the later compositions of Carey (died 1743), 
Wainwright (1792-1864), and their successors 
were poor in comparison The reforms of the 
Commonwealth did nothing for Church music, 
and it was not until Purcell (1658-95), the 
greatest native English composer, that a lightei, 
more varied note was introduced into hymn 
tunes The hymns of Watts (1674-1748) 
marked the beginning of the popular epoch, and 
those of Charles Wesley (1707-88) its lijgh- 
water mark In lecent years choial music 
and hymn tunes have drawn more closely to- 
gether, to the immeasurable advantage of the 
latter In England especially, Dykes (1823- 
76), Barnby (1838-96), Stainer (1840- ), 

and others have all written excellent music At 
the same time, however, many hymns have been 
written in England and the United States whose 
music depends wholly for its success on its 
catchy, not to say vulgar, character Most 
representative of this class aie the hymns of 
Moody and Sankey Of the many collections of 
tunes complied since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, especially in England, the most notable 
IS that published in 1861 by the Eev Sii Heniy 
Baker under the title Hymns Ancient and Mod- 
em Revised and enlarged editions appealed m 
1868, 1875, 1889, 1904, and 1910 For a more 
detailed account of hymn tunes, consult Buttei- 
worth, Story of the Times (Kew York, 1890) , 
Love, Scottish Church Music (London, 1891), 
Curwen, Studies in Woiship Music (ib, 1894), 
Cowan and Love, Music of the Ohm eh, Hijmna/ry 
and Fsaltm in Metre, its Sources and Coni'- 
posers (lb, 1901) , Mees, Choirs and Choral 
Music (New Yoik, 1901), Dickinson, Music m 
the History of the Western Church (ib, 1902) , 
E. S Lorenz, Practical Church Music (ib, 
1909) , P C Lutkin, Music in the Church 
(Milwaukee, 1910) i8ee also Hyknotogy 


HYND'MAN, Henry IVIayebs (1842- ) 

An English jouinali&t and Socialist leader, born 
in London He graduated at Tiinity College, 
Cambridge, and began to study law in 1863, 
but three years later, as coiiespondent for the 
Pall Mall Gazette, went to the war in progress 
between Austria and Italv, wheie lie became the 
friend of Mazzini, Gaiibaldi, and other patiiota 
Between 1869 and 1871 he traveled in Australia, 
New Zealand, and Polynesia, and while in Mel- 
bourne wrote articles foi the Argus m the cause 
of fiee education He founded the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation in 1881 and fiom that tune 
was a conspicuous reform agitator He was 
chairman at the International Socialist Con- 
gress held in London in 1896 and assisted at 
the formation of the new International at Paris 
m 1900 He was an lush land leaguer and a 
pro-Boer during the second Boer War Fioin 
1900 to 1010 he was a member of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Buieau, and he contested Burn- 
ley in 1895, 1000, and 1010 From 1874 he 
used his pen diligently in the Socialistic cause 
His books include Indian Policy and English 
Justice (1874), BanUuptcy of India (1886), 
England for All (1881), Histoucal Basis of 
SoGtahsm (1883), A Commune for London 
(1888), Commercial Crisis of the Nineteenth 
Gentiay (1892, 3d ed, 1908), Economics of 
JSoctahsm (1806) , The Pecord of an Adven- 
turous Life (1911) , Fuitker Heminisoenoes 
(1912) 

HYOGO, hyo'go A part of the Japanese 
town of Kobe { q v ) 

HY^OID BONE (fiom Gk voec6i}s, hyoeides^ 
shaped like the Greek lettei upsilon, from u, y, 
upsilon + etSos, eidos, shape) The tongue bone, 
or V-shaped bone It is sometimes spoken of as 
nnimpoitant in man, compared with the so- 
called hyoid bone in many of the lower animals, 
in nhicli, on account of its being a support foi 
bronchial apparatus, it is often developed to a 
gieat size But its importance is no less in 
man, because of its connection with many 
muscles, the perfection of its form and its exact 
location at the base of the tongue being a con- 
siderable element in the apparatus for the for- 
mation of articulate and musical sounds 

HYOLITHES, lii-6lT-thez (Neo-Lat nom pi 
from Gk 5, y, upsilon + XWos, Uthos, stone) 
An important and common fossil of the Cam- 
brian rocks, and found also, though less com- 
monly, in the higher rocks up to and including 
those of the Permian si stem The shells of 
this mollusk aie slender, conical tubes, often 
cmved, and with triangular or fiattened eioss 
sections Some are provided with a lid to close 
the apeiture The old genus Hyohthes has been 
elevated to a family rank, and the numcious 
species have been distributed among seveial 
new genera The hyolithids are very common 
in many of the Lower Cambiian locks, and 
they are indeed among the veiy oldest fossils 
known They have been classed as pteropods, 
and moie lecently as worm tubes, with the 
probabilities in favor of the latter relation 
Some authois have also considered the hyo- 
hthids to represent quite neaily the most primi- 
tive foim of gastropod Consult Novak, “Re- 
vision del palajozoischen Hyolitluden Bohmens,^^ 
in Ahhandhtngen da hohmischen GeseJhohaft 
der Wissensehaften, senes 7, vol iv (Prague, 
1891) , Holm, “Sveiiges Kainhriak-Siluriska 
Hvolithidce och Conulamdsc/'’ in Afhandhgar 
Bvatges GeoIogiJxa TJndasohning, senes C, no 
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112 (Stofkltolm, 1893) , Walcott, ^‘Fauna of 
tlie Lowei Cambrian 01 Olenellus Zone,” in 
Annual Report of the XJmted ^^tates Geological 
vol s: (Washington, 1893) , Matthew, 

‘ Illustrations of the Fauna of the St John 
Group,” in Tiansactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, vols 1 to v (Monti eal, 1883-91) 

HYOSGYAMINE, hl'6-sl'a-min See Ajlka- 

LOIDS 

HY'OSOY'AMTJS See Henbane, Beixa- 

DONNA 

HYPJETHBAIi, lilp-e'thial, HYPiETHUOS, 
hip-e'thi6s (open to the sky, a stiuctuie open 
to the sk} ) A teim applied by Vitiuvuis 
(lu, 1) to a temple with a cential unroofed 
space See Temple 

HYPATIA, lii-pa'shi-a (Lat, from Gk 
*T7raTta) Daughter of Theon, an astronomer 
and mathematician of Alexandria and head of 
the Neoplatonic school in that city, eaily in 
the fifth century She is famed alike foi hei 
beauty, her pmity, her wisdom, and her tragic 
fate Her father gave her the best training 
the philosophy of the time could furnish, and 
she succeeded him as lecturer at Alexandria, 
hei fame diew students fiom all parts of the 
East, wheie the influence of Gieek thought and 
knowledge was felt The citizens of Alexandria 
were pioud of her, and such reliance was placed 
upon hei judgment and sagacity that the 
magistrates used to consult hei on important 
eases Among those who were most intimate 
with liei was Orestes, prefect of the city At 
this time the Bishop of Alexandria was Cyril 
(qv ), between whom and Oiestes theie had 
ansen a dissension on the question of juris- 
diction was commonly repoited among 

the Christians,” says Socrates, the Church his- 
torian, ' that it was by her influence lie [Orestes] 
was pi evented fiom being reconciled with Cyril 
Some of them, therefore, whose ringleader was a 
reader named Peter, burned away by a fierce 
and bigoted zeal, entered into a conspiiacy 
against her, and observing her as she returned 
home in a carnage, they diagged her from it 
and carried her to a church called Caeaareuin, 
where they completely stripped her and then 
murdered her with shells Aftei tearing her 
body to pieces, they took hei mangled limbs to 
a place called Cinaion, and theie burned them” 
This oecuried m Mai eh, 415 As at the time 
Synesius (qv) met her (about 395) she had 
been for 20 years a famous lecturei, and as 
she lived 20 years after that, she must have been 
at least 60 years old \vhen mmdered, but in 
legend and fiction she is lepresenied as of un- 
faded physical charm She is the herome of 
Chailes Kingsley’s Mypatia, 07 New Foes luvth 
an Old Face (1853) Synesius has pre^rved a 
few of hei letters Consult Meyer, Hypatia 
von Alexandria, em Beitrag (sm Geschiokte des 
NenplatomsTnus (Heidelberg, 1886), and J B 
Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, vol 1 
(New York, 1889) 

HYPER-fflMIA See Bieb’s Htpeb^mia, 
Megrims 

HY^PER-aSSTHE'SIA (Neo-Lat, fiom Gk 
(tTrip, hyper, over + aXadyci^, aisthesis, sensi- 
bility, from at(r$dP€<r6aL, aisthanesthai, to per- 
ceive through the senses) and Hypeiralgesia 
^Hyper^estliesia” is a term commonly though 
less correctly used to designate increased sensi- 
bility to pain, the proper term being “hyperal- 
gesia” It IS believed that there is no increase 
of sensibility to touch or to heat and cold over 


the noimal, though tactile and tlieimal sensi- 
bility may be diminished undei various condi- 
tions Unpleasant sensation 01 actual inay 
be caused by a light toucli on the surface and 
IS due to iintation of ei sensitiTe end organs 
of common sensibility ( 1 e , pain ) and not to 
inci eased perception of touch Hyperalgesia is 
due to peripheial, spinal, 01 ceiebial iiritation 
of sensory neive fibies Increased cutaneous 
sensibility occuis 111 meningitis, cerebral 01 
spinal, tetanus, hjsteiia, traumatic neuroses, 
hydiophobia, in neuritis and multiple neuritis, 
and in some fevers Local hyperalgesia occurs m 
inflamed areas, as aioiind caibuncles, burns, 
or iheumatic joints See Anaesthesia 
HYPEEi'BOIiA (Gk virep^oXri, hypeihol^, hy- 
peiboia, excess, from iirep^aWeiv, Jiypeihallein, 
to exceed, fiom liirip, hyper, over + (3dXXet;/, 
hallein, to throw) One of the conic sections 
(qv) Analytically tlie hy'peibola is the locus 
of a point which moves so that its distance from 
a fixed point, called the focus, beais a constant 
ratio greater than unity to its distance from 
a fixed straight line, called the directrix In 
the figuie F is the focus and d the diiectrix 
for the branch on the right, F' is the focus and 
d' the directrix foi the bianch on the left, XX' 
IS the tiansverse axis, YT' the conjugate axis, 
and Z IS the latus rectum The equation of the 
hypeibola referred to the lectangular axes 

JTJ', Yr IS I + = 1, in Tvhich a = or, 

and e is the given ratio Since e>l, a‘(l *— e^} 
IS negative Putting --6- foi this negative 
quantity, the standaid form of the equation is 

^=1 The cmve MN, PQ is the con- 
or 

jugate hyperbola with lespect to the hyperbola 
AB, CD. (See Conjugate ) The hyperbola is 
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the only conic section having real asymptotes. 
These are the lines TT, T'T' in the figure The 
equation of the hyperbola referred to its 
asymptotes is xy =^al> A hyperbola whose 
asymptotes are perpendicular to each other is 
called a rectangular or equilatetal hyperbola 
These asymptotes have the following remarkable 
piopeity If, starting from O, the SLsymptotes 
are divided in continued proportion, and from 
the points of section lines are drawm parallel 
to the other asymptote, the areas contained 
by twm adjacent parallels and the corresponding 
parts of the asymptote and curve are equal 
HYPEBBOIiE, hl-per^bo-le The name given 
to a figure of ihetoric by which expressions 
are employed that, taken literally, signify more 
than IS really meant The use of the figme is 
to arrest the attention Hyperbole is the basis 
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of many metaphors Thug, %ve call Neio a 
monstei, Tamerlane a tigei, and so on See 
Rhetoric, Figubes of 

HYPEBBOL'IC LOG^ABITHMS See Log- 

AKITHM 

HY^PEBBOOEtEANS (Ok Sy- 

petbof'eoi, beyond the north wind, fiom ur^p, 
hyper^ above, beyond -{- /Sopeay, 'boreas, north 
wind) A name given by the ancients to a 
mythical people dwelling in the distant noith, 
beyond the Rhipaean Mountains, where it was 
everlasting day and perpetual spring, and where 
sorrow and old age weie never found The name 
was often applied to any people who lived in 
the Far North, The Hyperboieans may have 
been originally those who brought to Apollo 
gifts and sacrifice Consult Crusius, ‘‘Hyper- 
boreer,” in Hosclier, hexihon dey gyieohisohen 
und romisohen Mythologie, vol 1 (Leipzig, 
18S4-90) , Mannhaidt, IVald- und Feldkulte 
(1905) , Fainell, Cults of the GyeeL States voL 
IV, 100 ft (London, 1907) For an ancient dis- 
cussion, skeptical in tone, of tlie myth of the 
Hypeiboieans, consult Heiodotus, iv, 32 fi, and 
the notes on the passage in the edition of 
Heiodotus by How and Wells (Oxford, 1912) 

HY'PEROAIi'VINISM. That form of Cal- 
vinism which carries the systena to its extieme 
logical conclusions, holding, eg, to a double 
predestination (to evil as well as good), as in 
the Canons of Dort, and atonement only for the 
elect, as in the Second Helvetic Confession 
Consult Sehaff, Creeds of Ghtistendom (New 

York, 1881) h-' ki e^ At 

applied to a plant produced by the union of 
two otheis by grafting in such a manner that 
portions of each aie aggregated, into a sort of 
patchwork or mosaic As it is a sort of graft 
hybiid, it is discussed under Geaft Hybrids 
and Chim^ba, in Plants (qqv ) 

HY'PERE'MIA See Hyperemia 

HYPEEGEOMETRY. See Gjeo:metey, Sy- 
petgeometiy 

HTST'PEJRFDES (Lat, from Gk 'Tirepeldvs, 
Hypeieides) An Athenian orator of the fourth 
century*Bc, one of the 10 comprised m the 
Alexandrian canon (See Canon Alexan- 
DEiNUS ) After studying philosophy under 
Plato and oratory under Isociates, he began 
his public careei as an advocate in the Athenian 
courts of justice and joined the patriotic paity, 
at that time led by Demosthenes and Lycmgus 
He fitted out two tiiremes at lus own expense 
foi the Euboean expedition of 358 b c In 338 
B 0 , when the disastrous fight of Chseronea 
(qv) laid Greece at the mercy of Philip of 
Macedon, Hypeiidea pioposed that the citizens 
should send their wives and children to places 
of security and fight it out to the last Though 
this desperate advice was not taken, its genuine 
patriotism was appreciated and rewarded by his 
countrymen When the death of Philip revived 
the hopes of the anti-Maeedonian faction, Hy- 
pendea promoted the alliance with Thebes, and 
after the destruction of that city by Alexander 
was one of the orators demanded of the Athen- 
ians by the Macedonian Hmg Alexander, how- 
ever, did not press his demand, and Hypendes 
continued to oppose the Macedonian influence 
as strongly as ever The arrival in Athens of 
Harpalus (qT ), the runaway treasurer of Alex- 
ander, then absent on his Eastern conquests, 
disturbed the friendly relation that had hitherto 
existed between Hypendes and Demosthenes, for 


in this celehiated case Hypendes, as one of the 
few anti-Macedonians who veie above suspicion, 
was chosen to prosecute his fiiend (See Demos- 
thenes ) In the Lamian Wai (qv ), which 
followed the death of Alexandei, H3q)erides took 
a leading part, and he spoke the funeial oration 
o\ ei his countrymen v ho had perished in battle 
The year 322 b c saw the hopes of Athens finally 
eiuslied at the battle of Crannon The chiefs 
of the patriotic paity sought safety in flight 
Hvpeiides was overtaken at jEgina by the 
agents of Antipater and put to death Tradi- 
tion says that his tongue was torn out by his 
captors, or that he bit it out to avoid betiaying 
his friends As an oiator, Hypendes was 
ranked high by the ancients, it is said that 
some critics pieferred him to Demosthenes The 
‘‘giaee” of his speeches was especially piaised 
The wntei of the Lives of the Ten Orators enu- 
merates 75 speeches, of which 52 were considered 
genuine Until recently these were known only 
in scanty fragments, hut in the last centuiy a 
number of pap^u were discoveied in Egypt 
uluch contain six speeches in a fairly complete 
state, including the famous funeral oiation men- 
tioned above This fully justifies the praise 
of the ancient critics and may be lanked as one 
of the finest products of Gieek oratory A com- 
plete edition of the speeches and fiagments, with 
bibliography, has been published by Blass (Leip- 
zig, 1894) The oiations Against Atlienogenes 
and Against Philippides have been edited, with 
an English translation, by Kenyon (London, 
1893) Consult Jebb, Attic Orators, vol ix 
(London, 1880), Blass, Attiselie Beredsamheit, 
vol 111 (Leipzig, 1898), Wright, A Bhmt His- 
tory of Cyeek Literature (New Yoik, 1907), 
Chn&t-Schmid, Gesohichte der griechisohen Lit^ 
teratuy, vol 1 (5th ed, Munich, 1908) 

HYPE'RION. See Ttpans 

HYPERION 1 A poetic fragment by John 
Keats (1820) 2 A lomanee by Lon^ellow, 

published in 1839 

HYPE'RITJS, Andbeas Gerhard (1511-64) 
A Piotestant theologian and leformei, born at 
Ypres, whence his learned name Hyper ms, Ger- 
haid being his family name He was educated 
at the University of Pans and traveled in the 
Netherlands and in Germany Driven fiom Eng- 
land (wheie he lived four yeais with William 
Mountjoy, Erasmus’ friend) by the persecu- 
tions of 1540, he went to Germany, was con- 
veited to Protestantism, and became professor 
of theology at Marburg A deep scholar and a 
libeial theologian, he was accused of Zwmglian 
views on the Lord’s Supper He wrote Methodi 
Theologian Libri III (1566) , De Fw'niandis Gow- 
oiowihus Sa(rr%s (1553) , De Becte Formando 
Theologies Studio (1666), the fiist scientific die- 
tionaiy of theology 

HY'PERMBT’AIIORTHOSIS Set Meta- 
morphosis 

HY'PEBrMETBCFPIA. See Sight, De- 
fects OF 

HY'PERMNES'TBA (Lat, from Gk Tirep- 
fipi^arpa) One of the Danaids She alone of the 
daughters of Danaus ( q v ) disobeyed his com- 
mand, she did not slay her husband, Lyneeus, 
but was eventually pardoned by her fathei 

HY’PERO^PIA (from Gk tfirip, hyper, above 
4- ops, sight) A congenital or acquired 
error of refraction of the eye Owing to too 
little convexity of the refracting surfaces, 
parallel rays of light do not converge to a focus 
on the letma, as m the normal eye, but to a 
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point somewhere behind the same It is usually 
called hj^ieimetiopia, long-sightedne&Sj and is 
the opposite of nnopia 

HY'PEBSPACE See Geometry 

HY'PERSTHEUE (fiom Gk virep, hyper, 
over + adevos,^ sthenos, stiength) An iion- 
magnesium silicate, classed m the oithoihombic 
section of the pyroxine group With a deci easing 
proportion of iron hypeistliene giades into en- 
statite (qv ) It ciyatallizes in orthoiliombie 
forms, but is also found in gianular masses 
Associated with labiadonte and other basic 
feldspars, it is an important constituent of cei- 
tain eruptive locks, such as gabbio and noiite, 
and IS widely distributed When cheny led m 
color, it may be cut and polished and used as an 
ornamental stone 

HYPEBSTHENE GAB^BKO See Gabbro 

BrSTPEBi'^TBiOPHY ( fi om Gk i/rrep, hyper, 
ovei 4- rpoffiif, tioplie, nouiishiaent, fiom rpitpeiv, 
ttephem, to nourish) Ihe term applied m 
medicine to the abnormal and disproportion- 
ate enlargement of any part of the body Ex- 
amples of this change aie seen in the muscular 
system, wheie it may occur altogether independ- 
ently of disease The huge bosses of flesh that 
stand prominently foiwaid m the aim of a 
blacksmith or of a pugilist and in the leg of a 
ballet dancer are illustiations of hypertrophy 
fiom increased use, wheie the general health 
may be perfect In double oigans, such as the 
kidneys and lungs, if the organ on one side 
degenerates through disease, the organ on the 
opposite side is often found to enlaige and 
cany on double woik In these cases hypei- 
trophy IS an effect of disease, but is at the same 
time a preservative of life. It is called com- 
pensatory hypertiophy 

There are, howevei, cases in which the hyper- 
trophy has a hurtful instead of a conservative 
effect, as, eg, hypertiophy of the thyroid gland, 
constituting the disease known as goitie, oi 
bionchoeele, hypertiophy of the prostate gland, 
of the spleen, etc Tlie foilo^\ing are the eti- 
ological faciois of hypertrophy 1 It may be 
congenital 2 A local inciease in the supply of 
blood to a part, whether due to increased ex- 
eicise, or iiritation by mechanical or chemical 
agents, etc 3 It may be due to old age — ^the 
so-called senile hyp ei trophy, the commonest ex- 
ample of which is the enlargement of the pros- 
tate gland in old men, which is said to occm 
in about 40 per cent of all men after the age of 
50 years 4 Syphilis and chronic inflammations 
are also veiy common causes of hypertrophy 
See Heart, Diseases of the 

HY'^PHA (Neo-Lat nom pi, from Gk 
hypM, web) An individual filament of the 
body of a tiue fungus The vegetative body of 
a true fungus is called a mycelium, which con- 
sists of a web of filaments (usually colorless) 
which IS of various textures, dependent upon 
the closeness of the weaving A mycelium may 
be as delicate as a cobweb, or it may be as 
compact as a piece of felt Each individual 
thread or filament of this woven body is a 
hypha Hyph® constitute not merely the units 
of structure of the fungus body, but they also 
arise from the mycelium to bear spores, and 
they also enter the substratum to secuie nutri- 
tion See Fungi 

HYP'NAIi (from Gk virvaKeos, hypnaleos, 
causing sleep, from iJttpos, hypnos, sleep, con- 
nected with Lat sopor, AS smefen, 

Skt avapna, sleep, from svap, to sleep) A 


hypnotic of value, combining the effects of 
chloial hydrate and antipyiine, of which it is 
composed Its chief use is found in cases of 
sleeplessness due to pain 
HYP'HOS (Lat, fiom Gk ‘'Ttt^/os). The 
Gieek god of sleep, the son of Erebus and Night, 
and tv in biothei of Death He is repiesented 
as a youth with wings, beaiing a poppy blanch 
and the hoin of slumber 

HYP'NOSCOPE (from Gk vwvos, hypnos, 
sleep (TKoirelv, sLoj^ein, to view) A magnet 
devised to measuie hypnotic sensitiveness The 
magnet is a slit tube 3 4 centimeteis in diam- 
eter by 5 5 in length and weighs 169 grams It 
IS very poweiful, lifting 25 times its own 
weight The instiument is applied by removing 
the armatuie and inserting the forefingei of the 
peison to he tested into the magnet so as to 
touch both poles at once Aftei two minutt's 
sensitive oi ob]ective effects will be noticed in 
30 per cent of peisons tested It is not an 
instiument of any value whatevei Hypnotic 
influences cannot be measnied by any known 
mode at the present time 
HYPNOT^ICS (from Lat hypnoticus, Gk 
vTrvoriKSs, hypnoUlos, relating to sleep, from 
^TTvos, hypnos, sleep) Agents which aie used 
to induce sleep Dm mg the state of slmnbei, 
especially if deep, the functional activity of the 
cerehial centies is laigely suspended Medul- 
lary centies lemain active, but aie less alert 
The biain and spinal cord are anjemic, leflex 
action IS diminished, and the senses aie dulled 
The oidinaiy precautions of one about to sleep 
— ^the recurnbent position, the darkened and 
quiet room, the absence of pievions excitement 
— aie simply evidences of physiological neces- 
sity Hypnotics act ordinal ily bv diminishing 
the functional activity of the hi am oi by 
causing an ansemia of it, occasionally by both 
methods They may be divided into four classes 
(A) Mental, acting by diminishing the func- 
tional activity of the cerebrum This class in- 
cludes the constant repetition of piaveis, etc, 
the counting up into the hundreds or thousands, 
the counting imaginary sheep as they ]Uinp an 
imaginary wall, and m^ny similar expedients 
These are only of value in light giades of in- 
somnia (B) Dietetic This class causes a 
congestion of the abdominal viscera by inei eas- 
ing their functional activity and thus leads in- 
directly to ceiebral anjemia A light supper of 
crackers and cheese, or oysters, or soup, or beef 
tea, IS often of gieat value foi inducing sleep 
Frequently the addition of a little alcohol as a 
weak toddy, or a bottle of beer, will help (C) 
Meckamcal, including 1 Uot-Watei Bag or 
Brich to the feet, of value when the extremities 
are cold It acts by indirectly causing cerebral 
anaemia 2 Moist warmth to abdomen by a 
poultice or hot compress covered with oil silk 
This IS frequently of value It acts by dilating 
the abdominal vessels, and this causes cerebral 
anffimia 3 Hot Bath This acts by dilating 
the cutaneous vessels and thus causing cerebral 
aneemia Certain precautions should he ob- 
served The bed should he well waimed, and 
the room moderately cool The bath should he 
hot, and the individual should stay in it for 
several minutes He should be dried as quickly 
as possible, and in passing from the bath to the 
bed he should be well wrapped up and wear 
warm slippers This method is often of great 
value when properly applied It should be used 
with caution in cases of heart disease. 4. 
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Chapmavv^B Method. Tins consists in tlie appli- 
cation of cold to the spine It indirectly causes 
dilatation of the abdominal vessels and thus 
cerebial an®mia 5 Massage This bliould be 
geneial and thorough, especially to the abdomen 
It acts by dilating the -vessels of the body and 
also by lessening the iiiitability of the sensory 
cutaneous nerves If the oi dinar y precautions 
of quiet and darkness are obseiv^ed aftei the 
massage, this method frequently acts veiy well 
All the pieceding measuies are of little \alue m 
ease any acute disease is present In such eases, 
and many others, we have to resort to dings 
These should not be used for oidinary insomnia 
until a thorough trial has been given to the 
dietetic and mechanical hypnotics None should 
be given except under the advice of a physician 
who has examined the patient They are, of 
course, giouped under the class (D) Medwiyial 
1 Opium and its derivatives As simple hyp- 
notics, these are all objectionable, for they pio- 
duce othei marked effects than sleep The 
danger of a habit foiming must also be con- 
sidered In acute diseases, especially when ac- 
companied by pain or deliriam, they are of great 
value Codein is the least objectionable, but it 
is also the most expensive and the least effi- 
cacious 2 Eyosoyamus and its derivatives 
These are not of so much value as are ordinal y 
hypnotics, for they cause other marked effects 
In cases of mania they aie of great value Hy- 
oseine hydrobromate has the most decided hyp- 
notic action 3 Gannahts Indica Feeble in hyp- 
notic power Tlie sleep produced by it is apt 
to be preceded hy delusions often unpleasant 
4 Chloral Hydrate. This is a veiy valuable 
hypnotic It has some objections* A very im- 
poitant one is the tendency to the formation of 
a habit Another is the difference in suscepti- 
bility to its action Chloral hydrate is a 
powerful cardiac depressant, and in cases of 
heart disease or heart weakness from any cause 
IS should be used with great caution, if at all 
A small dose has caused death, although 50 
and 60 grains have been given in other cases 
without harm 5 Bromides These are not 
very powerful hypnotics, but are still very effi- 
cacious and comparatively harmless Potassium 
bromide is the most useful, but sodium bro- 
mide, though less active, is not so depressing to 
the eiiculation 6 Monohromated Gam^ior 
A feeble hypnotic 7. Paraldehyde, a polymeric 
modification of acetic aldehyde This is an 
efficient hypnotic, producing sleep, as a rule, in 
half an hour As regards its neivous effects, it 
is almost a pure hypnotic, and it causes but 
slight depression of the heart and respiration 
It leaves no after effects except the odor of the 
breath, which is often very maiked, and it may 
cause nausea or vomiting if the stomach is very 
iintable Like all hypnotics, it sometimes fails 
8 jSulfonal This is an efficient but slow-aetmg 
hypnotic The dose is given one or two hours 
befoie the expected sleeping time 9, 10 Tri- 
onal and Tetronal are similar drugs, with more 
rapid and powerful action The three last 
named may produce poisoning if used for any 
length of time or in too large doses. 11 Ure- 
thane, ethyl carbonate, C 2 HeC 02 NH 2 , has a bit- 
ter, disagreeable taste. This is an efficient hyp- 
notic, leaving no disagreeable after effects In 
large doses it may cause vomiting, but is other- 
wise a pure hypnotic It has no depressing 
action on the heart or respiration 12 Amylene 
Hydrate A colorless fluid with a sharp taste 


and smell This is an efficient hypnotic, causing 
sleep m 15 to 45 minutes The sleep is natural, 
and there ai e no bad after effects It has no de- 
pressing effects on the heait oi lespiiation It 
has caused in a few cases a delirium resembling 
that of alcoholic intoxication, but followed by 
refreshing sleep. 13 Amylene Ohloral, or doi- 
miol, IS similar in action 14 Yetoncil, a later 
pioduction, lid's in a laige measure supeiseded 
many of the oldei hypnotics It is claimed to 
be the safest and least apt to induce a habit, 
but not a few cases of poisoning have been 
reported, as well as of habit foimation Most 
of the diugs named are consideied in special 
articles undei then names 

HYP'NOTISM, HYPNO'SIS (fiom Gk 
Httpos, liypnos, sleep) The geneial names for a 

5 of abnoimal phenomena, physical and 
ical, which show a close outwaid resem- 
blance to the phenomena of normal sleep and 
of sleep walking The symptoms of the hypnotic 
state differ consideiably among diffeient sub- 
jects, and the maikmg off of distinct stages 
within this state is rathei a matter of theozy 
than of actual obseivation The artificial sleep 
IS continuous and progiessive, beginning with a 
languor and drowsiness not unlike those of a 
man suddenly waked from sound sleep, or arous- 
ing fiom a too piotracted morning's nap after 
a disturbed night As the state advances, the 
subject becomes partially anaesthetic, insensitive 
to pm pricks, pinching of the skin, etc , his 
sense oigans aie closed to most of the impies- 
Bions from his surioundings that would normally 
excite them, if awakened before the sleep has 
gro-wn more profound, he lemembers hazily what 
has occuiied duiing hypnosis He is extremely 
suggestible at the hands of those who, as he 
thinks, have induced the sleep and will exe- 
cute movements that the experimenter pi escribes 
to him The voluntaiy muscular system evinces 
a curious rigidity and fixity, the subject will 
remain in any position in which he is placed 
This feature has given the name of ‘'^catalepsy'' 
(seizure) to the stage in question As the sleep 
IS continued, the subject becomes still more 
anaesthetic, until consciousness seems to lapse 
altogether, on waking, he has no memory what- 
soever of the hypnotic peiiod Tlie name of 
^^somnambulism” is given to a stage of pro- 
found hypnosis in which illusions aie produced 
at the experimenter's suggestion the subject 
takes ink for wine, a pillow for a baby, steps 
carefully over an imaginary book, etc 

These phenomena of sleep oi trance, mixed 
with much that is simply charlatanry, have been 
discussed and exploited fiom time immemorial 
The medicine men of primitive and savage tubes, 
the magicians of Egypt and Chaidsca, the .Hindu 
ascetics, the monks of Mount Athos, the quack 
physicians of all ages, have made use of hypno- 
tism to enhance their peisonal prestige, to euie 
the sick, or to induce states of religious ecstasy 
The modern hiatoiy of hypnotism begins with 
F A Mesmei (1733-1816), a German physician 
who practiced hypnotic therapeutics at Pans 
from 1778, causing so great a stir m scientific 
circles that liis pretensions were made a matter 
of inquiry by a royal commission (1786) The 
report of the commission was unfavorable, but 
"mesmerism” still flourished In England valu- 
able woiks were published m the eaily forties 
by J Braid, a Manchester surgeon (cl796- 
1860) , but their sanity and importance have 
but recently been fully recognized Braid coined 
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the woid ^^nemohypnotisni,^’ 01 iieive sleep, 
from which comes the modem woid “hypno- 
tism” During the last thud of the nineteenth 
centmy the facts of hypnosis weie thoioughly 
investigated by physiologists and psychologists 
Heidenham and Preyei in Geimany, Eichet, 
Charcot, Liebault, and Beinheim in Fiance, Del- 
bceuf m Belgium, confiimed and extended Braid’s 
lesults The French investigatois split into 
two distinct “schools ’ — ^that of Chaicot and 
his followers at the Pans Hospital of the Sal- 
petiiMe, and that of Bernlieim and liis follow eis 
at Nancy The Salptoieie school maintains 
that hypnotism is a pathological phenomenon, 
akin to hysteria, and characterized by three 
well-maiked stages, the school of Nancy asseits 
that it can be set up in the normal individual, 
that it IS a unitaiy and piogiessive state, and 
that the key to its understanding is given wuth 
the facts of suggestion The latter views have 
found geneial acceptance, but the controversy 
undoubtedly hindered the advance of knowledge 
and threw disci edit upon the whole subject It 
need hardly be said that the doctrines known 
as animal magnetism, electrobiology, odism 01 
odylism, mesmeric clanvoyance, etc , are one 
and all — save m so far as they cover the facts 
of hypnotism piopei — fanciful and ungiounded 
hypotheses 

In considering the psychology of the hypnotic 
state we have first to notice that its sole and 
essential condition is an exaggeiated state of 
passive attention to some object 01 person (See 
Attention ) In popular phraseology there is 
a “total surrender of the will” of the subject, 
either to a sense impression or to the expeii- 
menter’s personality The condition of hypnosis 
thus lies — and this fact is of extreme impor- 
tance — ^in the mind of the subject himself, the 
expel imenter or “operator” has no power, ex- 
cept as the subject ^ves him power The reason 
that the professional hypnotist and the physi- 
cian are accredited with a special ability to 
induce hypnosis is, first, that they “suggest” to 
the inquirei — whether consciously, by stiongly 
worded advertisement, or unconsciously, by the 
meie authority of position — ^that such ability 
resides in them, and, secondly, that they ac- 
quire, in the course of their expeiience, a tact 
or insight concerning the best means of bringing 
the inquirer into the necessary attentive state 
The subject comes to them prepaied for hyp- 
notization, and they make conditions easy foi 
its attainment Fmther than this the ability of 
the operator does not extend It is, indeed, 
entirely possible to hypnotize oneself (See 
Autosuggestion ) Most of us have at times 
“let ourselves go” mentally, until we weie on 
the verge of what seemed to be a kind of 
fascination or trance, at the brink of which we 
aroused ourselves with a stait If now we 
place ourselves under circumstances favorable 
to sleep, cutting off, so far as may be, external 
impressions, and attend concentratedly to the 
idea of hypnosis, we presently drop into a 
similar state of “fascination,” which soon be- 
comes hypnosis proper and later passes off as 
ordinary sleep 

We notice, secondly, as a corollary to what 
has just been said, that all peisona of normal 
constitution are hypnotizable Hypnosis is “ab- 
normal” only in the sense in which dreaming 
(qv) is abnormal, and as we are all liable, 
though in varying degree, to dreams, so are all 
normal minds liable to hypnotization. The 
VoL XI —45 


stiong-minded peison a\ 1 io declaies that So- 
and-so tried to hypnotize him, but could not on 
account of his vigoious lesistance, makes a 
ludicrous misstatement It is not So-and-so 
who is to hypnotize him, but he himself, and 
incapacity foi hypnosis is not the maik of a 
strong, but of a weak mind Hypnosis { and this 
is a diffeience between it and dreaming) is 
impossible in the case of idiots and of very 
young children, because they aie scatter-biaiiied, 
unable to attend fixedly and continuously, the 
more “poweiful the will,” the easiei must hyp- 
nosis be We see this, indeed, in the tendency 
of vigorous minds to “biown study,” a state 
nearly related to hypnosis, and ehaiacterized 
by the same single-hearted absoiption and the 
same ariest of bodily movement Whether or 
not animals can be hypnotized is a disputed 
question In the emotion of extreme fear 
(when, if e-ver, the animal mind must be domi- 
nated by one sole idea, and so appioacli to the 
lequisite degiee of passive attention), we have 
a musculai rigidity, known as “cataplexy” (cf 
the populai word “stroke”), which outwardly 
resembles the stage of catalepsy in man Seize 
a flog firmly by a hind leg, and the animal will 
spiead out, stiff and staik, making no effort to 
escape Pigeons, fowls, guinea pigs, etc , can 
all be leadily “hypnotized” by similar means 
The trend of expeit opinion seems, however, to 
be that the resemblance to hypnosis is lather 
external than leal 

We turn now to some special questions of 
hypnosis, and first (1) to that of the la^pport. 
Tins IS a supposed subjective link or bond 
wheieby the experimenter, m virtue of his will 
power or personal magnetism, attaches the sub- 
ject to himself. Now it is tiue that there are 
cases in which a subject can be “hypnotized” 
only if a ceitain operator 01 expei imenter allows 
or commands it But there is nothing mys- 
terious, still less supernormal, in the matter 
The subject in some way (perhaps by self- 
suggestion, perhaps at the explicit suggestion 
of a physician) acquires the insistent belief 
that hypnosis is impossible for him without the 
presence or assent of the experimenter, and the 
belief, once acquired, is effective It is thus the 
subject, again, whose “will” is concerned, not 
the operator The tappoit is sometimes sug- 
gested by physician to patient, in order to pre- 
vent interference by outsiders with the conduct 
of a case, and thus serves a useful purpose 2 
It may be suggested to a somnambulistic subject 
that at such-and-such a time after waking fiom 
the hypnotic sleep he shall perform such-and- 
such an action This is termed posthypnoUo or 
te 7 imnal suggestion Its effectiveness depends 
upon the fact that the time idea is common both 
to the hypnotic and to the waking conscious- 
nesses and so forms a bridge between the ab- 
normal and the normal states. “You will go 
into the kitchen and drink a glass of water at 
five o’clock” The subject is strongly impiessed 
by the five-o’clock idea When, therefore, five 
o’clock actually comes, its perception or idea 
is sufficient to throw him into the first stage 
of hypnosis, the suggestion recovers its hyp- 
notic strength, and he goes passively to execute 
the prescribed act 3 Although the somnambu- 
list remembers nothing of the hypnotic state 
from which he is aroused, he may, if rehypno- 
tized, recall what took place during his previous 
sleep Memory is thus continued from one hyp- 
notic consciousness to another, as it is from one 
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waking eonaciausness to another, but there 
no continmty of memory from sleep to wakmg, 
or conversely This fact has given occasion to 
various theoiies of double consciousness (qv ) 
— quite unnecessai ily, for it is adequately ex- 
plained by the known laws of memory We 
remember only when we have a cue to mem- 
ory, when our present circumstances ‘^suggest’' 
the past When eating a good dinner after a 
long walk, we recall other good dinneis eaten in 
like circumstances; we do not recall such din- 
ners when there is nothing to remind ua of them 
But the waking state, with all the sudden in- 
rush of stimulations that it involves, is entirely 
different from the hvpnotic state, there is 
nothing in the one (apart fiom the terminal 
suggestions jnst discussed) to remind us of the 
other, whereas there is everythmg in a present 
hypnotic state to levive our memories of foie- 
gone like states Dreams, in the same way, 
are not seldom continued from night to night, 
though we forget all about them in the daytime 
4 Lastly, as regards the therapeutic value of 
hypnosis, we may say that as a ‘^suggestion,” in 
the waking life, may make us blush or cry, so 
the indefinitely stronger suggestions of the hyp- 
notic state may bring about circulatory or se- 
cretory changes that aie of benefit to the or- 
ganism Fuithermore, hypnosis is frequently 
used by psyeliopathologists, in the tieatment of 
hysteria and oldiei neuiopsychoses, to brmg 
about a recall and consequent discharge of the 
forgotten complexes which are supposed to be 
responsible for the disorder (see Hystbiria) 
But no cominand to get well can ever mend a 
broken bone or cure a typhoid patient More- 
over, there is al^vaya the danger of setting up 
an “hypnotic habit” or of breaking down the 
subject’s self-reliance, in which event the remedy 
is worse than the disease See Faith Cijbe 
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HYPOBOLE, hl-p5b'6-le ( Gk ^arojSoXj}, a 
throwing under, fro-m tir6, hypo, under + 
^(iXXctr, ballein, to throw) A figure of rhetoric, 
wheieby each of several arguments that appeal 
to favor the side of ones opponent is intro- 
duced only to be refuted See Rhetoric, Fig- 
ures OF 

HYP^OCAITST (Lat hypocaustum, hypo- 
causton, from Gk. vir6mv(TTov, vaulted lOom with 
furnace below, from M, hypo, under + icavaros, 
kaustos, burned, from KaUiv, katein, to burn) 
An arrangement of hollow flooring for the dis- 
tribution of heat in Roman houses and baths 
Upon a lower flooring of concrete short brick 
pillars [suspemurce) , about 2 feet apart m each 
direction, supported the large tiles of the upper 
flooring Into the hollow space thus provided 
hot air from the furnace was discharged, and 
the smoke was led through passages paititioned 


111 the same space The system was universal in 
the thermos, oi baths, and sometimes in large 
houses, as in that of the Vestal Virgins at 
Rome It was invented shortly before Augustus 
and is now coming again into use foi heaUng 
the so-called “Turkish baths ” It was an effec- 
tive and agreeable mode of heating, but — except 
in baths, where the furnace was used to heat 
the water — enoimously costly in fuel It can 
be studied in all the details of its anangement 
HI the lUins of Roman houses and baths See 
Bath 

HY'POCHLO'RITES. See Hypochlorous 
Acid 

HY'POCHLO'BOUS ACID, HCIO An acid 
that may be assumed to be formed when chlorine 
monoxide (ClsO) is dissolved in water Chloiine 
monoxide, which decomposes into chloiine and 
oxygen with explosive violence, may be obtained 
by the action of dry red oxide of mercury upon 
ehlonne In aqueous solution chlorine monoxide 
IS not explosive The salts of hypochlorous 
acid are termed hypochlorites, and some of them 
are valuable bleaching agents Ordinary bleach- 
ing powdei IS supposed to contain the hypo- 
chlorite of calcium, Javelle water contains the 
hypoehlonte of potassium, Laban aque’s solution 
contains the hypoehlonte of sodium Bleaching 
powder is made by the action of chloiine on 
lime, similarly the hypoehlonte of potassium 
may be obtained by the action of chloiine upon 
a cold solution of caustic potash If solutions 
of hypochlorites are heated, the corresponding 
ehloiides and chloiates are formed See Bleach- 
ing Powder 

HYPOCHCERIS, hi'p0-k€'ris (Neo-Lat, fiom 
Gk iiroxocpis, succory plant) A genus of plants 
of the family Compositse, of which one species, 
Bypockmis ifadicata, or long-rooted eat’s-ear, is 
extremely common in meadows and pastures m 
Great Britain and other parts of Europe and 
introduced in the eastern part of the United 
States Its leaves, which are all radical and 
spread on the ground, resemble in form those 
of the dandelion, but aie rough, the stem is 
blanched, tlie flowers somewhat similar to those 
of the dandelion, but smaller Cattle eat this 
plant readily, and its abundance is not deemed 
m)Uiious to pasture or foddei 

HYPOCHONDRIA, hi'p6-kon'dri-a See Hyp- 
ochondriasis 

HYP'OCHONDRI'ASIS (Neo-Lat , from Lat 
hypochondrium, Gk viroxMpiov, hypochondriac 
region, so called because of the supposed con- 
nection of the disease with this part of the 
body) A disease characterized by extreme in- 
crease of sensibility, palpitations, moibid feel- 
ings that simulate the greater pait of diseases, 
exaggerated uneasiness, and anxiety, chiefly in 
what concerns the health, etc In extreme cases 
it becomes a species of insanity The disease is 
very fiequently associated with disorder of the 
digestive functions 

When sombrenesa of disposition and anxiety 
concerning personal comfort become exagger- 
ated, and attention is directed chiefly to the 
state of the health, it amounts to common hyp- 
ocliondiiasis Wlien it passes beyond the con- 
trol of the will, when the whole mind is directed 
to the state of the system or to paitieular 
organs and exalts and misinterprets sensations, 
the condition is designated hypochondriacal in- 
sanity The disease may be described as the 
engrossment of the attention by false impres- 
sions conveyed, or conceived to be conveyed, from 
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internal organa These sensations may in many 
instances be real, and proceed fiom actual alteia- 
tions in the structure or functions of the parts 
supposed to be aflected, but they may likewise 
consist of oidinary sensations, excited and in- 
tensified by the act of attention which makes 
them known to the patient Neither the ex- 
perience nor the suffer mgs of the victims are 
imaginary, howevei absuid their enois, and 
howcA-er groundless their appielieusions may be 
the disease is real, and consists in the exalta- 
tion of sensibility and attention and in the 
delusions which originate in that morbid state 
A man lives in constant feai of death, he is 
firmly convinced that he labois under cancel, 
consumption, disease of the heait, etc Hyp- 
ochondiiasis is often a precuisor of melancholia, 
or other kinds of alienation, but it must like- 
wise he regarded as a distinct and independent 
affection, traceable geneially to disorder of the 
digestive and assimilative apparatus, to sexual 
excess or other debilitating influences Such 
patients always should be watched, foi many of 
them commit suicide while temporal ily undei 
the influence of an hallucination or a delusion 
Diveision, camp life, hunting, fishing, and other 
occupations should engioss the patient’s atten- 
tion duiing an outdoor life, or tiavel should be 
his resource, always in the society of a lively, 
healthy companion Drugs alone produce little 
benefit Consult Falret, De V}iypochond}ie et 
dll smoide (Pans, 1822) , Buclmill and Tuke, 
Psychological Medicine (London, 1879) , C A 
Mercier, Psychology^ Normal and Moihtd (New 
York, 1902) , Boris Sidis, The Foundations of 
Normal and Abnormal Psychology (Boston, 
1914) 

HY'POCOT'YIi (abbieviation of hypocotyle- 
donous, from Gk bvh, hypo, under + KorvXyBdtv, 
kotyledCn, cotyledon, from Kor^fXij, hotyU, socket). 
In seed plants, the axis of the embryo below the 
cotyledons Tins axis has been variously called 
radicle and caulicle, but, since it has peculiar 
structures and powers which do not belong to 
ordinary roots and stems, it has received a dis- 
tinctive name In geneial, the hypocotyl is the 
most active organ of the embiyo, by its growth 
liberating the embryo from the seed and putting 
root and shoot into their proper relations In 
other words, it is the organ of the embryo that 
orients the young plant for its independent 
existence This was the basis for Darwin’s re- 
mark that if a seed plant can be imagined to 
have a biain it would be found in the hypocotyl 
See Embhyo 

HYP'OGRITE, The A play by Isaac Bicker- 
staff e, produced in 1768, and founded on Cib- 
ber’s NonMuioi , which, m turn, was taken from 
the Tariufe of Moliere 

HY'POOY'CLOIB See Cycloid 

HY'PODEPGSitlC MEDICATION (from Gk 
M, hypo, under 4* dipixa, derma, skin) Intro- 
duction of medicines beneath the skin Avith a hy- 
podermic syringe. This method is often prefer- 
able to that of giving them by the mouth, par- 
ticularly when a rapid result is essential The 
stomach is sometimes m a condition which will 
not bear the presence of drugs, particularly nar- 
cotics, and these are the agents which are most 
frequently administered hypodermically A small 
graduated glass syiinge attached to a slender 
hollow needle, cut oft obliquely so that its sharp- 
ened extremity may easily be made to pierce the 
skin, IS used The medicine may be thrown in 
just beneath the skin, or the point of the syr- 


inge IS thrust into the body of a muscle Tlic 
wounding of blood vessels 01 nerves should be 
caiefully aioided, and therefoie the opeiatior 
should not be undei taken except by a physiciar 
or a trained nuise Local pains may generally 
be more successfully tieated in tins mannei 
than by the common method In some cases ar 
anaesthetic may, however, be prefeiable It 
usual to make a special pieparation of the diu^ 
■which IS to be introduced Tlie syringe must be 
completely filled when used, as the introductior 
of an air bubble into a vein might he attendee 
Avith dangei All instruments and diugs usee 
should be thoroughly steiilized, and the skir 
over the point of puncture cleansed with an anti 
septic The hypodermic syimge should be used 
w utli g reat caution and nevei by the patient 

HY'PODEE'MIS (Neo-Lat, fioni Gk vtto 
S epfils, undei skin, from virS, hypo, under 
deppa, derma, skin) In plants, a layer of cells 
beneath the epideimis An arehespoiial cell is 
said to be hypodermal in oiigin Avhen it arises 
immediately " beneath the epidermis Tissues 
bordering diiectly upon the epideimis are called 
hypoder mal 

^ HY'PODEBMOC-T/YSIS (Neo-Lat, from Gk 
V7r6, hypo, undei 4 Bipfia, derma, skin 4 Kh<>cri^, 
klysis, a washing) The infusion of saline so- 
lution beneath the skin. The teim is sometimes 
used to cover intiavenous infusion also The 
infusion of saline solution has to a laige extent 
leplaced the oldei opeiation of blood transfu- 
sion, being safer, always available, and obviat- 
ing the difficulty of obtaining a suitable donor 
of blood. 

Solutions of sodium chloride contammg 0 65 
to 0 75 per cent of that salt preserve and do 
not disintegrate the blood corpuscles The 
total peicentage of saline and alkaline con- 
stituents in human blood are variously given by 
different obseriers and probably vaiy m differ- 
ent indmduals and under different conditions 
of the body. A formula which will reproduce 
exactly the chemical composition and specific 
gravity of the inoiganic portion of the blood 
serum la not practicable, but the following '^arti- 
ficial serum” answers all purposes 

SodiTim cHondG 50 grams 

Potassium chloride 2 “ 

Sodium sulphate } 

Sodium carbonate } each 25 ' * 

Sodium phosphate } 

Bodmg water 1 pmt 

Such a solution may be inti educed into a vein 
or injected sloivly under the akin, at a temper- 
ature of 100“ F , or it may be introduced into 
the lo'wer bowel {enteroolysis) The injection 
of saline solution is employed in hemorrhage, 
shock, typhoid fever, cholera, and in septic con- 
ditions generally In hemoirhage it acts me- 
chanically by filling the vessels and laismg the 
blood pressure In shock and collapse it serves 
as a stimulant, and in toxaemias it acts as an 
eliminant as w^-ell From a half pint to a quart 
of solution IS used for each injection See 
Tkansfusion of Blood 

HTYPOGYNY, hi-p6j^i-ni (from Gk M, hypo, 
under 4 Qynie, woman) . The condition m 
a flowei in which the sepals, petals, and sta- 
mens arise fiom beneath the ovaiy As a 
consequence, the ovary is seen inside of the 
fiower and is often spoken of as "superior” 
The contrasting term is ''epigyny^’ (ffv ) Hy- 
pogynous fiowers are more primitive than epigy- 
nous flowers The primitive Angiosperms all 
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have hypogynous flowers, which m turn ha've 
ail sen fioiu the conelike nf the Pteii- 

dophytes and Gymnosperms , while all of the tin ec 
great divisions of Angiospeims (Aichichlamy- 
dese, Sympetalje, and Monocotyledons) culmi- 
nate in families with epigynous fioweis It is 
quite evident, therefore, that one of the strong- 
est evolutionar-y tendencies among Angiosperms 
]& to pass from hypogjny to epigyny See 
PiowEE, Epigyisty, Perigyxy 

HY'POHAS^TY (fiom Gk M, hypo, undei 
+ i/ctffTos, nastos, close-pressed, from vdtrireip, 
nassein, to pack closely) In botanj, a term 
applied by Be Vries to the oecurience of greatei 
growth upon the underside of a dorsiventral 
organ, which produces therefore an upward cui- 
vature This may be due to internal or external 
causes It is the common condition of young 
leaves and flowei parts when in the hud The 
correlative term is “epinasty” (qv) See 
Growth, ih Plants 

HY^POET'^THITES See HypoNiTsotrs Acid 

HY'POKPTHOirS ACID, A dibasic 

acid composed of hydiogen, nitrogen, and oxy- 
gen, which has been isolated in the form of a 
crystalline solid substance It is very soluble 
in water and is violently explosive Its salts 
are termed hyponiU lies, and the free acid itself 
IS best prepaied from the Iiypomtrite of silver 
by the action of a solution of hydrochloric acid 
gas in ether Silver hyponitrite, AgoN^Oa, is a 
solid yellow substance that may be obtained by 
allowing sodium amalgam to act upon barium 
nitrite, neutralizing the resulting solution with 
acetic acid and piecipitating with silver nitrate 
Silver hyponitrite explodes if heated to a moder- 
ately high temperature The solution of fiee 
hyponitrous acid decomposes, on heating, into 
nitrous oxide (laughing gas) and water 

HYP^OHOHyCE See Cephalopoda. 

HY'POPHOS'PHITES See Hypophospho- 
Bous Acid 

HY'POPHOS'PHOHOXrS ACID, H^POs A 
crystalline compound that melts at about 17 5 ® 
C (63 5*" F ) and is readi^ tiansformed into 
ordinary phosphoric acid It may be obtained 
by boiling caustic potash with phosphorus, sub- 
sequently adding sulphuric acid, concentrating 
the solution hy evapoiation, and allowing it to 
crystallize in the cold The salts of hypophos- 
phorous acid aie termed liypophQSph%tes, those 
of iron, calcium, sodium, and potassium being 
extensively used m medicine, and often form- 
ing ingredients of patent medicmea which are 
claimed to be valuable remedies for tuberculosis 
Most such preparations are worthless, being 
mixtures of the hypophosphites of two or more 
metals, the several ingiedients of which may 
counteract one another, and some such mix- 
tures are positively harmful On the other 
hand, if prescribed separately m moderate doses 
by a competent physician, the hypophosphites 
often constitute valuable therapeutic agents, in- 
asmuch as they have the effect of improving 
nutrition and relieving some of the symptoms 
of phthisis The hypophosphite of potassium 
may he used as an expectorant m chronic bron- 
chitis The oifleinal sirup of hypophosphites 
contains several hypophosphites, a considerable 
amount of free hypopnosphorous acid, and often 
some iron 

HYPOPHYSIS. A term used in dicotyle- 
donous plants to designate the cell of the pro- 
embryo which completes the hypocotyl tip of the 
embryo It is the appearance of the hypophy- 


sis that finally differentiates the pioembryo 
into embiyo and siispensoi 

HYPOS'TASIS (ISTeo-Lat, fiom Gk Mtrratns, 
hypostasis, subsistence, from viroffraros, hyposia- 
toSy substantial, fiom vtpiardva.Ly hyphtstanai, to 
stand undei, fiom viro, hypo, under + lardpaiy 
histauai, to stand) A term of Greek theology, 
denoting reality as distinguished fiom appeal - 
ance and variously employed befoie the fourth 
century, but at last technically used to denote 
peisonal distinctions in the Godhead The 
Council of Niosea (325) did not clearly distin- 
guish between hypostasis and ousta (substance 
and essence), and a contioversy followed (See 
Homooitsion ) The same uncertainty appears 
m the West as late as Augustine, who con- 
fesses that he does not understand the difference 
between the two Greek words [De Timitate, 
v, 8 , 10 ) But giadually the two words were 
diffeientiated, and hypostasis came to be used 
exclusively foi the peisonality of Father, Son, 
or Holy "Spmt It was thus interpieted as 
being equivalent to prosopon, which the Latm 
rendered by persona, whence our woid “peison,” 
applied to the Trinity The fully developed trini- 
tarian dogma asserts one essence, 01 substance 
(oimct), and three persons {hypostasis) m the 
Godhead This has leniained the orthodox doc- 
tiine of the Chuich Consult Fiiedncli Loofs 
(Halle, 1893) , G P Fishei (New Yoik, 1896) , 
Adolf Harnack, History of Dogma, vol iv (Bos- 
ton, 1899) , J Tixeront, Histoiy of Dogmas (3 
vols, St Louis, 1910), A L Graebner, Outlines 
of Doctiinal Theology (2d ed, ib , 1911) , T von 
Haenng, Eistoiy of Dogma (New Yoik, 1911) 
See Ohbistoloqy, Trinity, Dootsine oe the 
HY'POSTATIO UNION A teim used to 
desciibe the union of Christ’s human natuie to 
the hypostasis or person of God the Word, in 
virtue wheieof, while each nature is complete 
even aftei umon, yet there is but one undivided 
person of the God-man, to which all the actions, 
whether divine or human, aie aseiibed This 
form of expression was devised for the puipose 
of excluding the doctrine of a mere moial union 
held by Nestoi ms See Chbistology , Monophy- 
siTEB, Nestorians, Tbinity, Dogtbine of the 
HY'POSUL'PHTTES. See Thiosulphtjeio 
Acid 

HYPOT^ENUSE (Fr. hypotenuse, from Gk 
{iiroreivovffa, hypotemousa, subtending, from i5iro- 
reiveiv, hypoteinem, to subtend, fiom inr6, htjpo, 
under + retveiVf teinmn, to stretch) That side 
of a right-angled triangle opposite to the right 
angle The hypotenuse is the longest side of 
the triangle, and its mid-point is the centre of 
the circumscnhed circle According to the fa- 
mous forty-seventh proposition of the first book 
of Euclid’s Elements, the square of the hypot- 
enuse of a right-angled triangle equals the sum 
of the squaxes on the other two sides The 
proof of thi$ proposition is attributed to Py- 
thagoras, although the fact was known in 
Egypt, and probably in China and elsewhere, 
long before the time of this philosophei 

HYPOTH'EC, HYPOTH'ECA'TION (ML 
hypotheeaUo, from hypothecate, to hypothecate, 
from Lat hypotheca, from Gk hy- 

pothBhe, pledge, from viroTiBivai, hypoUthenai, to 
place under, from Mj hypo, under + ndivai, 
t%thena%, to place) A lien on property created 
by agreement or by operation of law In the 
most geneial sense a transaction whereby prop- 
erty, real or personal, is subjected to the claim 
of another ‘^Hypothecation” is not a term of 
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English or American law, but the veib ^^hypothe- 
cate” IS sometimes popularly employed as the 
equivalent of “pledge ” At Roman law hypothec 
was the light to take and sell property belong- 
ing to anothei to satisfy a claim Any balance 
remaining after a creditor's claim was satisfied 
was restored to the foimei ownei of the prop- 
erty Hypothec might be established by the act 
of the owner (English mortgage), 01 it might 
be cieated by law (English lien) In either 
case the hypothecation might be of leal property 
01 of personal property, 01 of both . Slany of 
the legal liens extended ovei the debtoi's entire 
estate, real and personal Hypothec was dis- 
tinguished fiom pignus, 01 pledge, in that it 
was established without delivery of possession 
In modern civil law the term “hypothec” is 
commonly restiicted to the mortgage or lien 
upon leal property At French law a lien upon 
movables or upon an entire estate is teimed a 
“privilege,” the teim “hypotheque” being con- 
fined to the moitgage of leal estate In Spanish 
laiv the teim is lestrieted to the conti actual 
moitgage of leal property, all legal hens, 
whether upon realty 01 peisonalty, aie “prefei- 
enees” In Scotland, howevei, a legal lien upon 
peisonal propeity is called a hypothec See 
Lien, Mortgage, Pledge, and consult the au- 
thorities lef erred to under Real Property 
HYPOTH'ENTJSE See HYPOTEmJSE 
HYPOTH'ESIS (Gk viroOecnz, supposition, 
fiom vvoTidivoLLf hypoUtlienaii to place under, 
fiom iiTTo, hypot under + Tidipai^ tith&nai, to 
place) In scientific procedure, a coniecture as 
to the explanation of any phenomenon, made 
provisionally and used as a starting point for 
further investigation and theory Thus, in 
studying the motion of the moon, Hewton made 
the hypothesis that its divergence from the 
straight line was due to the same cause that 
bungs an apple to the ground when released 
from the stem He then proceeded to find 
whether the late of fall in the two cases was 
expressible hy some single formula After years 
it was discovered that this was the case It is 
now quite geneially admitted that an hypothe- 
sis, to have any value, should he based on some 
known law and should be the conjectural ex- 
tension of that law to a new sphere under 
investigation Thus, Hewton worked from the 
known law of gravitation on the surface of the 
eaith The hypothesis of a luminiferous ether 
IS based on the known laws of the motion of 
fluids, etc Such a known law is called a veja 
causa Some empirical extremists insist not 
only that the point of departure must be a 
known law, but that the extension of this law 
to another sphere may not be legitimately made 
unless its extension is at least conceivably veri- 
fiable hy sense perception Thus, they claim 
that the existence of the luminiferous ether is 
not a iigidly logical hypothesis, because the 
ethei IS thought of as having no properties per- 
ceivable by our senses without the use of instru- 
ments that no one even supposes capable of 
construction Such an interpretation of the 
vera causa is, howevei, not in accordance with 
actual scientific piactice An hypothesis is a 
pioviBional attempt to think things together as 
instances of the prevalence of the same law, 
and all that is necessary to make an hypothesis 
valuable is that it should furnish some con- 
ception which shall at least provisionally unify 
experience by reducing it to law A distinction 
is often made between theory and hypothesis 


A theory is said to he a verified hypothesis 
This distinction is one of degiee, not of kind 
E\en an hypothesis which has been verified may 
be overthiown by new facts, so that it is rather 
the fashion nowadays to speak of all the con- 
ceptions of natural science as ‘^iborking hypothe- 
ses,” and to say that they aie accepted only 
tentatively as the basis for furthei investiga- 
tions and for further theorizing on results Ac- 
cording to the piagmatistic logic (see Pragma- 
tism), all tiuth IS nothing but successfully 
working hypothesis See Knowledge, Theory 
OF For bibliography of the subject, see the 
works cited in the article Logic 

For the use of this term in geometry, see 
Theorem 

HYBOTHET^ICAIi QXJESTIOIT In the 
law’' of evidence, the foim of question through 
which the opinion of an expert witness is 
propeily elicited In order that the opinion of 
such a witness shall be of any value to the 
court or juiy trying the case, it is obvious that 
it must be based on the facts on which the 
verdict is to be rendered, otherwise it wmuld 
be irrelevant and on that giound inadmissible 
On the othei hand, it is not deemed pioper to 
ask an expert witness to give his opinion — as 
of the mental soundness of a testator or the 
sanity 01 insanity of a defendant in a criminal 
case — on the evidence which has been adduced 
in his healing in the course of the trial To do 
this would be to require him to make a finding 
on those facts, perhaps on conflicting 01 untrust- 
worthy evidence, as a basis for his opinion, and 
thus m effect, as it is sometimes expressed, to 
usurp the functions of the jury in passing on 
the evidence It is simpler and less confusing 
to get his opinion on an assumed set of facts 
This IS the function of the hypothetical ques- 
tion Its value — 01 rather the value of the 
opinion lendered — depends, of course, laigely on 
the closeness with which the assumed, or hypo- 
thetical, facts embodied in the question conform 
to the facts in evidence, or, better yet, to the 
facts as they present themselves to the court 
or jury with whom the decision of the case 
rests The use of the hypothetical question has 
been much criticized, hut this is due to the 
abuse of a method which is commonly employed 
in aigument and reasoning, and which is prob- 
ably indispensable, as it is valuable, in the 
production of opinion evidence See Evidence, 
Opinion 

HYPOXANTHINE, hi'pO-zan'thin (from Gk. 
vTcbkavBos^ hypoxanihos^ yellowish brown, from 
hypo, undei + ^avBos, xaMhos, yellow), 
or Sabcine, CjiH^lSriO An organic substance 
chemically allied to xanthine, which it usually 
accompanies It was discovered by Scherer m 
1850 If given to birds, hypoxanthine is ex- 
creted laigely in the foim of uric acid, it is not 
known by what oigan this transfoimation is 
effected — probably not by the livei Hypoxan- 
thine IS widely distributed in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms It was synthesized by Emil 
Fischer in 1897 and again, in a diffeient way, 
by Traube in 1904, It is a white crystalline 
substance, slightly soluble in cold water, but 
somewhat more readily soluble at higher tem- 
pei atures See Xanthine 

HYP'SILAIT'TIS See Ypsilanti 

HYPSIPYLE, hip-sip'M€ (Lat, from Gk 
’T^iTTiiXi?) Tile daughter of Tlioas of Lemnos, 
whom she saved when the women of the island 
killed all the other men xn revenge for their 
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neglect. When the Argonauts (<iv) came to 
Lemnos, Hyp&ipyle became by Jason the mother 
of two sons, Eunens and Kebiophonus, or Thoas 
Having been driven out because she had spaied 
hei father, Hypsipyle became the nuise of 
Opheltes, son of the Arcadian King Lycurgus 
When Adrastus and the other heroes were on 
then way to the siege of Thebes, they met 
Hypsipyle in the Keniean Forest and begged her 
to show them a spring, and duiing hei absence 
the boy was killed by a serpent For this neg- 
lect she was impiisoned, but was rescued by her 
sons The funeral games instituted by the 
heroes for the dead Opheltes were the origin of 
the Nemean Games See Kemea 

HYP'SISTA^RlAlSrS (fiom Gk ‘TvJ/to-rdpwt, 
Hypststario%, Hypsistanans, from v^taros, hyP' 
sistoSi most high, from hyp si, on high) A 
small sect which existed 111 the third and fourth 
centuries in Asia jMinor It seems to have been 
monotheistic and Jewish in some of its featuies, 
and in others possibly Christian, debased by 
Sabean elements It taught the unity of the 
Deity and His uiiiveisal dominion, that sacri- 
fices and other phenomena of external woiahip 
weie to be given upj at the same time it 
enjoined Sabbath observance and the dietary 
laws of the Jews The sect is described by Gieg- 
ory of Kazianzus in his account of lug father 
Consult Cumont, Eypsislos (Brussels, 1897) 
HYPSOK'ETEB (from Gk. hypsi, on 
high 4 - pirpov, met7'on, measure), 01 Thekko- 
BABO^METEB A name commonly applied to an 
apparatus ananged to determine the atmospheiie 
pressure at a given point by ascei taming ac- 
curately with a thermometer the temperature 
at which water boils The boiling point of 
water diminishes with a decrease 111 the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, and this always comes 
With an increase in elevation above the sea 
level With the baiometer (qv) it is pos- 
sible to measuie heights with considerable ex- 
actness, consequently, by knowing the atmos- 
pheric pressuie coi responding to the tempera- 
ture at which water boils, we aie able to find 
the altitude The apparatus to determine the 
boiling point was fiist used by Wollaston m 
1816 and consisted of a metal vessel eontainmg 
a delicate and carefully tested thermometer with 
graduations extending from 80“ to 100** C, 
which could be read to 0 01 of a degree There 
is a spirit lamp to boil the watei, and the 
instrument is far more portable than a mei- 
eurial harometei The relation between the 
boiling point of water, the height of the baiom- 
eter, and the altitude is shown m the following 
table, which is calculated for a mean tempeia- 
ture of the atmospheric mass in the vicinity of 
tile point of observation* 


550 if the height is less than half a mile, and 
by 560 if it IS m excess of that amount, these 
factors representing the average amount of alti- 
tude corresponding to 1“ at 70® F 

Hypsometeis of veiy accurate construction 
have been extensively obseived with great care 
in long senes of obsei rations made aboard ship 
by Hecker, also undei the diiection of L A 
Bauer on boaid the magnetic yacht Gamegte, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the variations in 
the force of gravity at sea As explained above, 
the piessuie of the air is obtained fiom the 
leadings of the hypsometer Simultaneous 
leadings of high-grade mercuiial barometers 
should also give the same pressure, except that 
■when all corrections are applied there will still 
he an outstanding difference between the two 
pi assures thus obtained, because the meicurial 
barometer is influenced by the foice of gravity, 
w^hile the hypsometer is not The variable out- 
standing differences found fiom point to point 
over the ocean therefoie represent corresponding 
\aiiations in the foice of gravity This is per- 
haps the only practicable method of measuring 
variations of gravity at sea, but the quantities 
desired aie so small, compared with the unavoid- 
able inaceuiacies of the observations undei even 
the most favorable circumstances, that entirely 
conclusive lesults are hardly attainable as yet 
Consult Hecker, Memcni of the P}usstan Geo- 
detic Institute (1908), and Bauer, Ameiicam, 
Journal of Science (January, 1911, and March, 
1912) 

HYPSOM^ETBY The art of measming 
heights on the eartVs surface Such measuie- 
ments aie performed by means of trigonometri- 
cal observations and calculations, by running a 
line of pieciae levels starting fiom mean sea 
level and terminating at the point whose height 
IB to be measured, and by barometiic obseiva- 



tions and calculations The second of these 
methods of measurement gives exact heights, but 
the other two methods give appioximate heights 
only To illustrate the applrcation of the three 
methods of measurement, a supposititious case 
will be assumed, and eacli method applied to its 


Boihng point (Centigrade) 
Height of barometer (mm ) 
Elevation (m meters) 


100 ® 

99® 

9S® 

97® 

96® 

96° 

94® 

93® 

92® 

91° 

90® 

760 

732 2 

7071 

6819 

657 4 

633 7 

610 6 

588 3 

566 7 

545 8 

525 

0 

305 

610 

920 

1225 

1540 

1850 

2165 

2485 

2800 

3120 


From this table it will be seen that a varia- 
tion of 01° in the “boiling point at sea level 
eoire&ponds to a deciease m the height of the 
barometer of 28 millimeters, at an elevation of 
1000 meters 26 millimeters, at 2000 meters 22 
millimeters, and at 3000 meters 21 millimeters 
An approximate rule to determine the elevation 
of a place by this method, expressed m feet and 
Falirenheit degrees, is to multiply the difference 
between the obseived boiling point and 212® by 


solution Let co repiesent the top of a mountain 
whose height above the base s it is desiied to 
measure by tiigonometiical observation, and 
whose distance mi fiom the point of obseivation 
IS known The instium^nt is set up at 3/, and 
by it the veitical angle imos is measured This 
gives the observer a tiiangle w'W», of which the 
side wt, the angle and the angle mios (90°) 
are known, and from these data he can readily 
calculate tlie length of the side us To this 
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dimension in order to get the height of the moun- 
tain he must add the dimension ^o, which is 
the height of the instrument above the ground, 
and the dimension os, which is due to the curva- 
ture of the earth The dimension to is eaSy to 
determine, but os has to be calculated IN'ow, 
the curvatuie of the earth is 0 667 foot, or 
nearly 8 inches in 1 mile, and increases as the 
squaie of the distance, being thus 32 inches m 
2 miles and 72 in 3 miles If then the distance 
mi IS 1 mile, the dimension os is 0 667 foot 
Owing to the refi action of the atmosphere, how- 
evei, the point a? always appears to the observer 
to be highei than it really is, and at an aveiage 
this deceptive elevation amounts to one-seventh 
of the curvature of the earth and, like the lattei, 
varies with the square of the distance Foi a 
distance mi equal to 1 mile, then, the dimension 
os IS 0 667 foot due to curvature minus one- 
seventh of 0 667 foot due to lefi action, which 
makes it 0 5714 foot In careful geodetic work 
the calculations for refractions and curvature 
are made with much more precision than is 
done above, and the instiument ohseivations aie 
made with exceeding care, but the geneial 
method is the same At best such measure- 
ments aie only appioximate, since the deter- 
mination of the I efi actions, which depends upon 
the atmospheric conditions, can he appioximate 
only To measure the height sos by leveling, the 
observer staits fiom mean sea level and luns 
a line of pieeise levels inland, which teimiiiates 
at the point cs and establishes accurately its 
height above mean sea level The same lesult 
may be accomplished by starting the line of 
levels to v from a point on a line of levels pie- 
viously lun fiom mean sea level Tlie method of 
running precise levels diffeis from ordinary spirit 
leveling (see Leveling) only in the gi eater 
accuiacy of the methods and instruments used 
For measuring heights approximately by baio- 
metric obseivations, the aneioid haiometei is 
usually used Meieury barometeis aic moie 
accurate and may of course be used , but usually 
they are not, owing to the greater diflSculty in 
tianspoiting them and of keeping them in propei 
working order The adaptability of the barom- 
eter as an instrument for measming heights de- 
pends upon the facts that the mercury column 
falls as the atmospheric pressure decreases, and 
that the atmospheric piessure decreases giadu- 
ally as we ascend above the sea level As a 
rough average, it may be assumed that the 
baiometer falls 1/10 inch for about 106 feet 
rise To measure the height sas, therefore, ac- 
cording to Laplace’s formula baiometer leadings 
are taken simultaneously at a and at x, and 
from them the difference in height of s and a? 
may be found by the formula 

/ T 4- i — 64''\ 
d!=60,158 6(logJ?-»logA) {1 + 0 ^ j, 

in which d equals the difference in height 111 
feet, H and h are the two barometric readings in 
inches of the lower and upper stations, and {P 
and t are the tempeiatures of the corresponding 
stations in degrees Fahrenheit In the most 
accurate barometric work various lefinements 
of observation and calculation are introduced, 
but the general piinciple of the operation is the 
same as has been described Barometrical meas- 
urements of heights are only approximate, Since 
the moisture and dryness of the air, the wind, 
and various other atmospheric phenomena cause 
variations in the readings recorded, and no com- 
piehensive formula can possibly be devised Si- 


multaneous observations, with barometers ad- 
justed to the same standard, give the most re- 
liable results 

By using a finely giaduated thermometer to 
determine the boiling point of water it is also 
possible to determine the pres&uie and thereby 
the altitude, this method being used by moun- 
tain climbeis, as the apparatus, winch consists 
of a theimoinetei, spirit lamp, and vessel to 
contain snow or ice, is veiy portable An ap- 
pioximate lule is, calling the boiling point at 
sea level 212° F, to allow 511 feet for the first 
degiee of difference and in ci ease the ntunber to 
be added 2 feet foi each degree Thus, 

ELUVATIOX BOILnrO POINT 

0 feet 212° 

611 211 

511 + 513 = 1024 210 

1024 -f 515 = 1539 209, etc 

Geogiapher’s tables of corresponding heights 
have been worked out in consideiable detail, as 
in the Smithsonian Mtscellaneotis GollecUon 
(Washington) For a full discussion of the 
methods of measuring heights by trigonometri- 
cal leveling, piecise leveling, and baiometnc ob- 
seivations, consult Johnson, Tlieoty and Practice 
of Bmveyvng (17th ed, lewritten by L S 
Smith, New Yoik, 1913) See Sueveving, 
Hypsometer 

HYBA'CEITM (Neo-Lat, fiom Gk 
hytax, mouse, connected with Lat sorex, shrew- 
mouse) A peculiar substance found in the crev- 
ices of the locks of Table hlountain, Cape of 
Good Hope It is one or moie of the exciements 
of the Cape hyiax {Hyiax capensis) Hyraceum 
IS a hlaekish-biown viscid mateiial, not unlike 
soft pitch, having a strong and offensive taste, 
not unlike castoreum, for which it has been 
used as a substitute in medicine, though now 
obsolete At one time so laige a quantity was 
found as to suggest the idea of its being used as 
a manuie, but the supplv was soon exhausted* 

HYBAC'ODOlSr (Heo-Lat, from Gk i?paC, 
hynax, mouse + odons, tooth), A primi- 

tive fossil ihmoceros found in the Miocene 
locks of western America and Europe See 
Rhinoceros 

HY'BACOTHE'BIITM: (Heo-Lat, from Gk* 
iJpa|, hyrax, mouse + BTjptov, they ion, dim of 
d'ilp, ihet , wild beast) An extinct four-toed un- 
gulate mammal of the size of a fox, generally 
considered as an ancestral horse, lemains ot 
which are found 111 the Lowei Eocene deposits 
of Europe and western Koith Ameiica See 
Horse, Fossii* 

HY'BAX (Heo-Lat, from Gk iJpo^, mouse) 
A geneial name for a suborder (Hyracoidea) of 
small, peculiar, ungulate mammals comprised in a 
single genus and family [Piocama, Procaviidce) , 
whose species are locally called conies, damans, 
and lock rabbits Numerous species and sub- 
species are known m southwestern Asia and in 
East and South Africa Although having the 
size and supeificial appearance of rodents, and 
long so considered, Cuvier pointed out their 
essential agreement, in dentition and anatomi- 
cal characters, with the ungulates The molars 
aie quite similar to those of the rhinoceros 
but the upper jaw has two incisors curving 
downward and during youth two veiy small 
canines, the lower jaw foui incisors without 
canines The skull, also, and other bones resem- 
ble those of the ihmoceros The muzzle is short 
and pointed, the eais shoit and lound The 
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ribs are 11101 e numerous than even in the ihinoe- 
eros — 21 pairs, a number exceeded in no quad- 
rupeds except the sloths, wheieas no rodent has 
more than 15 pans The toes are united by the 
skin, as in the elephant and rhinoceros, and aie 
round and soft, meiely protected in front hy a 
broad nail, which does not leach the ground 
The legs are short The tail is a mere tubercle 
Then bodies aie clothed with thick, uniformly 
dark brown haii, except that it is discoloied 
around a curious gland neai the middle of the 
back, which is naked in several species 

The habits of all the conies (except the tree 
liyiaces) are much alike The typical Abyssin- 
ian species live in rocky 01 stony places, in com- 
munities, like rabbits, and make then homes in 
holes under rocks or in a rocky watercouise 
They seem to be mainly nocturnal and feed at 
night or in the early morning on leaves and 
young shoots of trees and bushes In daytime 
they lie on rocks in the shade until towaids 
noon, when they are likely to retire to their 
holes They are" very timid and disappear when 
they are in the least danger The only sound 
they seem to make is a shrill squeak when 
suddenly alarmed This description will remind 
the reader of the closely similar behavior of 
the pikas fqv ) of the Roclry Mountains, often 
called conies Mosely speaks of ‘"a short, hiss- 
ing noise” as the alarm ciy of the Cape hyrax 
All climb about smooth rocks with wonderful 
agility, which is explained by soft, almost 
suetion-giving pads on the soles of their feet 
(Consult Schweinfuith, Meant of Apical vol 1 , 
Leipzig, 1878 ) The species longest known is 
the only Asiatic one {Procama syrica), which 
inhabits Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, and is the 
animal called cony in the ordinary version of 
the Bible, for which the Synan name is daman 
It was among those animals piobibited to the 
Israelites under the mistaken belief that they 
chewed the cud, but they aie now eaten by the 
Arabs, though not regarded as very palatable by 
Emopeans Several species inhabit Abyssinia 
and East Africa, down to Mozambique, and 
Cape Colony and N'atal are the borne of a kind 
(Procatta oapensns) having very fine, soft, brown 
fill, with the spot on the back black, which is 
familiar to the English colonists under the 
names rock badger and rock rabbit and to the 
Dutch as dasse Tliey are often tamed as pets 

Three species of the genus Dendn o7iy^ ajo, which 
live in East and West Equatorial Africa, diffei 
decidedly from other comes by the habit of 
spending their lives and making their breeding 
nests in holes m trees These three species 
agree in that the females have but a single pan 
of teats (other hyraces have three pairs), and 
the West Coast one is remarkably laige and 
furry, so that its skin is of much value as 
material for cloaks* 

Consult, for systematic revision of the order, 
Thomas, "On the Species of the Hyracoidea,” in 
Proceedings of the J3oologieal Society of London 
(London, 1892), and Sclater, The Mammals of 
South Africa, 1 (ib , 1900) 

HYItCA^ITIA (Lat, from Ok ^Tpicavia, Eyi~ 
kania) An ancient district of Asia, south of 
the Caspian Sea (anciently called Hyreanum 
Mare), bounded on the southeast by the Sanphi 
Mountains (now Elburz), which sepaiated it 
from Parthia proper, and on the west by Media 
It corresponded to the modern Mazanderan and 
Astrabad The district is called Vehrk^na in 
the A'oesta, a name which recalls the ancient 


name for wolf {vahnha) The region was wild 
and heavily wooded, and not geneially feitiie, 
with the exception of the valleys among the 
hills, which produced coin, oil, and wine The 
river *Guigan, or Jurjan, an affluent of the 
Caspian Sea, has pieserved the name of the 
ancient province 

HYBCA^NTTS (Lat, from Gk 'Tp/cav«5s, Eyr- 
kanos) The name of two Jewish high pnests 
and princes of the Hasmonsean family 1 John 
(H eb, Johanan) Hybcanus, son of Simon, was, 
during the lifetime of liis fathei, Governoi of the 
seacoast, with his seat in Gazara, and defeated 
Cendehffius, the Synan general When Simon 
was muideied by ins biother-in-law, Ptolemy, an 
attempt was made also on Hyreanus, hut he 
escaped and obtained contiol of Judaea (135 
BC ) At the beginning of his leign Antiochus 
VII Sidetes invaded the country, and Hyreanus 
was compelled to sue for peace after having been 
shut up in Jeiusalem Antiochus showed him- 
self inclined to be sparing, and Jerusalem es- 
caped destruction In 130-129 bc Hyreanus 
assisted Antiochus in a campaign against his 
brother, Demetrius Jlieator, in which, however, 
Antiochus lost his life Demetims* shoit reign 
marked a period of internal dissensions in Syria, 
which enabled Hyicanus to establish the inde- 
pendence of Judsea In this his alliance with 
Rome was of material help. After the fall of 
Demetrius and his rival Alexander Zabma, Hyr- 
eanus began (c 123 b c ) the conquest of trouble- 
some neighbors Pirst attacking Medaha in the 
Jordan district, he marched towards Shechem 
and succeeded in destroying the Samaiitan tem- 
ple on Mount Gerizim (el20 bc ), though the 
Samaiitans were not brought to submission till 
cl09 BC Next the Idumseans weie conquered 
and compelled to accept the Jewish faith Even 
the trans-Jordanic peoples felt the powei of 
Hyreanus Coins were minted with the insciip- 
tion "Johanan High Piiest and Chief of the 
Commonwealth of the Jews ” Like the rulers 
of his family before him, Hyreanus was a 
Pharisee, but because of an aspersion cast upon 
his mother, who had been a prisoner of war, 
he became a Sadducee, and the latter pait of 
his leign was involved in this factional diffi- 
culty He died in 104 b 0 and left five sons — 
Aristohulus, Antigonus, Alexander, Absalom, 
and another whose name is not known — ^two of 
whom, Aristohulus I and Alexander Jannaeus, 
governed with the title of King It has been 
suggested by Adolphe Reinach {Revue des itudes 
jmves, Ixvix, p 303, Pans, 1914) that he may 
have received the surname as a consequence of 
his participation m the expedition of Antiochus 
YTL Sidetes into Hyrcania 2 Hybcanus II, 
son of Alexander Jannseus and grandson of the 
preceding On the death of his father, in 76 
B o , he was appointed high priest by his mother, 
Salome Alexandra, who luled Judaea heiself 
for several years After her death (67 BC), 
he became temporal ruler also, but his younger 
brother, Anstobulus, an abler and more ener- 
getic man, seized the government and forced 
Hyreanus to make an agreement by which Aris- 
tobulus was to rule and Hyreanus to be only high 
priest Induced hy the Idumaean Antipater, he 
broke this agi cement, and, aided by Aietas, King 
of Arabia Petiaea, he endeavored to win back his 
dominions Scaurus, the legate of Pompey, was 
bribed by Anstobulus, and Aretas had to aban- 
don the siege of Jeiusalem By countei bribery 
on the part of Antipatei, Hyreanus obtained the 
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control Poinpey took away the kingship fioni 
Hyrcanus, lea\ing him high piiest, and pio- 
claimed Aiitipatei Governor of the country in 
63 BC Aiistobulus and his two sons, who had 
been carried away captives, tired at different 
times to Aviest the power from Antipatei, but 
failed Finally, in 47 B c , Csesar made Hyr- 
canus tetiarch and high priest, and Antipater 
was made piocurator Those aiound Hyrcanus 
and Hyrcanus himself began to suspect Antip- 
ater, and, while banqueting with Hyicanus, 
Antipater was poisoned (43 bc ), though Hj^i- 
canus was not involved in this act In 40 b o 
Antigonus, son of Aristobulus II, with the help 
of the Paitluans, invaded the land, captuied 
Hyicanus bv treacheiy, cut oft his eais and 
thus disqualified him for the office of high 
priest, and earned him off to Seleucia on the 
Tigiis Some years later Heiod, son of Antip- 
ater, obtained supreme powei m Judsea and 
invited the aged Hyrcanus home to Jerusalem 
For some time he lived in ease and comfoit, but, 
falling under suspicion of the intiiguings against 
Heiod, was put to death {30 bgI Consult 
Gratz, Gesohichte der Judeiit lol ii (Beilin, 
1854-75) , Schuier, Gesohichte des judisclien 
Volkes, i (4th ed , Leipzig, 1901), Bevan, The 
Mouse of Seleucus (London, 1902), Bouche- 
Lecleicq, Histone des Beleuoides (Pans, 1913), 
Wellhausen, Isi aelitische und ptdische Qe- 
sclnchte {7th ed , Beilin, 1914) 

HYBIEUS, hi-rPe-us hh''i-ias (Lat, from 
Gk 'TpievSf Hi/iienSf Oipie^JSj Ourieus) Son of 
Poseidon and King of Hyna in Bceotia, for 
whom Agamedes and Trophonms built a treasure 
house In this, one stone was so arranged that 
it could be removed fiom the outside, thus en- 
abling them to plunder the treasury at will 
When Agamedes was finally caught in a trap 
set by the King, Tiophonius cut off his brother's 
head to pi event discovery and fled to Lebadea, 
where he was swallowed up by the eaiih (See 
Trophonius ) The story is told also of Khamp- 
sinitus, a king in Egypt, by Herodotus (ii, 121) 
and IS found as a folk tale in many lands and 
in many variations 

HYBTL, heHtT, Joseph (1810-94) An 
Austrian anatomist, born m Eisenstadt in Hun- 
gary He was educated at the University of 
Vienna, wheie he became prosector in 1833 He 
became professor of anatomy at Prague in 1837 
and filled a similar position at Vienna from 
1845 to 1874 His last years weie spent in 
retirement and almost total blindness Hyitl 
endowed several chanties in Vienna and else- 
wheie, especially oiphan asylums and nurseries 
His high rank m the scientific world was recog- 
nized before his death by the erection of a 
colossal marble statue in the arcade of the 
University of Vienna (1889) His reseaiches 
dealt with comparative anatomy, especially that 
of fishes, the construction of the ear and of the 
testicles, and, above all, with the subject of 
angiology, in which his great discoveries were 
made Besides monogiaphs on such subjects^ 
including Untersuchungen uhei das Gehororqan 
des Menscheii und der Baugetiere (1845), Yer~ 
gleichende Angtologie (1850), and Die Bliitge- 
fasse der menschhehen Maohge'burt (1870), he 
wrote on general anatomy, Lelubuch der Ana- 
torme des Mensohen (1846, 20th ed, 1889) and 
a valuable and original Eandbuch der topo- 
graphischen Anatomie (1847, 7th ed , 1882), 
and on the history of anatomical noipenclature. 
Das Arahische und Mebraisohe in der Anatomie 


(1879), OnomatoJogia anatomwa (1880), and 
Dir alien deiitsdien Kiinstitorte clei Anatomie 
(1884) But his most impoitaiit woik was as 
a technical anatomist He liad gi eat practical 
skill, devised special piepaiations for the dis- 
section of vaiious oigans and a micioscopical 
pieparation to show the capillaiy vascular net- 
work of the lesser organs, and viote a Hand- 
luch del ptahtiseJien Zei ghedeiungskunst (1860) 
HYSLOP, hisffop, James (1798-1827) A 
Scottish poet, bom and brought up on a faim 
in Kirkconnel Parish, Dumfriesshiie He was 
entirely self-taught, but, vhile in the employ of 
a sheep faimer in Muirkiik (1812-16), he be- 
eaine imbued with the Covenant associations of 
Airdsmoss, which inspired lus best poem, ' The 
Cameroman''s Dieam” {Edinhufgh Magazine, 
1821) Besides other poems, he published in 
the same periodical his accounts of a thiee 
years’ voyage to South Ameiica, whither he 
was taken as tutor on a waiship, having had 
previous expeiience of teaching in Greenock 
After spending three yeais ashore, m teaching 
and journalism, Hyslop embaiked again as tutor 
on H M S Tioeed, but wutliin a month died of 
fever neai the Cape Veide Islands and was 
buried in the Atlantic His poems, 82 in all, 
were published m Glasgow (1887), and two 
yeais afterward his inastei piece was set to 
music by Hamish McCunn (qv ) 

HYS'^SOP (AS ysope, from Lat hysopum, 
hyssopunij hyssopus, from Gk vWojttos, hyssopos, 
ijcra-cxJTroVf hyssopon, hyssop, fiom Heb es'dt, sort 
of aromatic plant), Hysso- 
pus A genus of one species 
of the family Labiatse The 
common hyssop ( Hyssopus 
officinalis) , a native of 
southern Europe and the 
East and naturalized m the 
United States, is a half- 
shrubby evergieen plant, 
about 1% feet high, with 
beautiful blue flow’'ers ar- 
ranged in one-sided whoiled 
racemes It has long been 
cultivated for its aromatic 
leaves, young shoots, and 
seeds, which are sometimes 
used to season salads and 
soups, but more generally 
in a dried state as a sto- 
machic and carminative 
The virtues of hyssop depend 
on a volatile oil A sirup 
made from the leaves is 
sometimes used for colds, but the plant is less 
in favor than formerly It has been supposed 
that the hyssop of the Bible is some species of 
Phytolacca^ as Phytolacca acinosa, a native of 
Asia and Africa, and the common caper has 
also been so considered Hedge hyssop is Grati- 
ola officinalis The giant hyssop is Agastache 
nepetoides The name “water hyssop” is given 
the species of Bacopa, or Beipestis 
HYS^TALITE See Im^rENiTE 
HYSTASPES, his-tas'^pez (Lat, fiom Gk 
'TcrrdtxTrgs) A name found several tunes in Pei- 
sian history 1 It was the name of the father 
of King Baiius I, and according to the Old 
Persian inscriptions he was Governor of Parthia, 
and his father’s name is given as Arshama, 
which agrees also with Herodotus The name 
Hystaspes, oi Vishtaspa, of the inscriptions is 
identical in form with (Kavi) Vishtaspa, the 
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name of Zoioaster’s patron, m the A vesta, hut 
there is no historical ground for identifying the 
two personages, as has been erroneously done 
by some on the authority of Ammianus Marcel- 
linus The allusion to Hystaspes in Lactaiitiua 
in the Church Fathers seems to have reference 
to Zoroaster’s patron Consult Jackson, Zo- 
7oaste)f the Piophet of Anoient Iran (ITew 
York, 1898) 2 Hystaspes, the son of Darius I 

and Atossa, was a hi other of Xerxes and com- 
manded a foice of Bactriana and Sac® m the 
lattei’s aimy Consult Justi, Iramsches Namen- 
’buck (Marbing, 1895) 

HYSTASPES. An ancient Persian author, 
according to the testimony of several of the 
Chinch Fathers He is supposed to have been a 
magus \^ho wrote a book called Vattcima Of 
his life 01 date we are entirely ignorant Two 
passages regarding his writings occur in Justin 
Martyr — one saying that he foretold the destruc- 
tion of the world by fire, as the Sibyl did, and 
the other mentioning the book as an Oriental 
appendix to the Sibylline works and the pro- 
phetic books of the Old Testament There is m 
the writing of Clement of Alexandiia a refeience 
of doubtful meaning, but usually construed to 
say that the woik was in existence xn the second 
century, and that it referred to the coming of 
the Messiah and to His kingdom, and another 
in Lactantius, where Hystaspes, like the Sibyl, 
is said to predict the destruction of Rome The 
name points to Persian origin, but the possi- 
bility that it w as merely the name of the work, 
as seems evident from the passage in Clement, 
when the choice would be due to the fame of 
the Magians, makes the origin of the work iin- 
certain Even its existence cannot be con- 
sidered proved, much less that of an author 
called Hystaspes Consult Huhn, ‘^Eine zoroas- 
trische Prophezemng m christlichem Gewande,’^ 
in Festgiuss an Rudolf von Roth (Stuttgart, 
1893), and, foi above references to Justin, Clem- 
ent, and Lactantius, A C Coxe, Ante-Ntcene 
Fathers j vols 1 , 11 , vii (Buffalo, 1887) 

HYS'TERE'SIS (Neo-Lat, from Gk 
pvffis, deficiency, from va-repelv, hysteteui, to be 
behind, from vcrrepos, hysteros, lattei, connected 
with Skt ndf AS at, OHG Gei aws, Eng 
out) The name given a phenomenon in the 
magnetization of magnetic substances, which 
was first observed by Warburg in 1881, and 
later, in 1885, independently by Ewing, to whom 
the name is due It is found that if a lod of 
iron — or any magnetic substance — is placed in 
a magnetizing helix, and the electiic current 
through this gradually inci eased to a ceitam 
value and then slowly decreased, the magnetic 
properties of the rod do not follow the same 
course when the magnetizing current is decreas- 
ing as they did when it was increasing All 
the properties due to the magnetization — ^the in- 
duction, the change in len^h, the change in 
elasticity, etc — ^lag behind the magnetizing 
force That is, if these properties have certain 
values for a given magnetizing force when the 
current is increasing, they will not return to 
the same values when, as the cunent is decreas- 
ing, the same magnetizing force is reached , 
but this force must be still further decreased, 
or even reversed, before these same values are 
again obtained The amount of hysteresis vanes 
greatly with different qualities of iron and steel 
and with different substances Its value is most 
important from a commercial standpoint, be- 
cause each time the magnetization of a piece 


of lion I's leveised — as happens at each alterna- 
tion of an alternating eieetiic cm rent — ^there is 
a definite amount of energy lost in heating the 
iron, and this amount depends on the hysteresis. 
Theie is another kind of hysteresis which is 
quite different If a given magnetizing current 
IS applied suddenly to a rod of iron, it may 
not attain its full magnetism instantly, and 
the fact that tune is lequiied to reach this is 
said to be due to ^Viscous” hysteiesis, 01 ‘‘mag- 
netic lag” For a full discussion of the impor- 
tance of hysteresis and of the moleculai theoiy, 
which explains it, consult Ewing, Magnetic In- 
d uctio n (London, 1900) See Magnetism 
HYSTE-'RIA (Lat, from Gk vcrripa, hystera, 
womb, connected with Lat uteiuSf womb, Skt 
udaia, belly) A diseased state of the nervous 
system, characterized by a great variety of 
symptoms denoting disordered nervous func- 
tions It was formally considered to be a dis- 
ease of the womb, and hence came its name, and 
it was at one time thought to be tiifling and 
under the control of the will of the patient 
Both these ideas are erroneous, foi hysteria is 
frequently found among males and is a disease 
of \eiy serious natme, involving not only the 
hi am and spinal cord, hut also the peripheral 
nerves and the sympathetic system The disease 
IS now classed as a psychoneurosis Tlie psychic 
element is the more important, although difficult 
to define, hut there aie accompanying functional 
lesions of the sensoiy and motor nerve tracts 
While comparatively lare among Anglo-Saxons, 
it IS said to be widespiead among Latin nations 
and Scandinavians, being especially fiequent 
among the Piench Hysteria aiises from pie- 
disposmg causes of an hereditary natuie, such 
as parental alcoholism, epilepsy, insanity, or 
hysteiia, as well as injudicious training 01 edu- 
cation in youth, with depressing influences, as 
of sui roundings Exciting causes are oveiwoik, 
w'ony, excessive responsibility, sexual excesses, 
eye stiain, piofound or piolonged grief, and emo- 
tional or othei mental shock, and, lastly, severe 
trauma, such as a railway accident, fall, or 
blow may pioduee Hysteria is found among 
the working classes as well as among the idle, 
wealthy, and self-indulgent, who have never 
learned self-control 01 piacticed self-denial 
Two foims of hysteria are desciibed, for leasons 
of convenience rather than for scientific reasons, 
as follows 1 The form of the disease in which 
the patient is excitable, emotional, and perverse 
■without cause and without intention, and has 
disturbances of sensation, motion, cii dilation, 
secretion, and excietion, usually falling mto 
this condition after stiaiii or stress, a disap- 
pointment, or great fatigue 2 The form of the 
disease in which the patient has convulsive at- 
tacks, known by some as hysteim major, in 
contradistinction to the former variety, which is 
sometimes called hy sterna minor The patient 
may suddenly sink to the fioor, become partly 
unconscious and rigid, and, either turning pale 
or remaining rosy, may breathe violently for a 
few minutes and then recover perfect conscious- 
ness Or the patient may sink to the floor after 
experiencing a sharp pain or an aura of some 
sort, uttering a little cry or calling foi help, 
with pale or ashen face and dilated pupils 
Connxlsions follow rigidity, resembling epileptic 
convulsions, there may be frothing at the 
mouth, after a short relaxation, during which 
the patient gasps, a repetition of tiie convul- 
sions occurs, with absolute unconsciousness 
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Tlien tlic patient rolls, tossing the aims and legs 
about and assuming vaiious iigid positions, oc- 
casionally bending the head foiwaid, doubling 
up the body, clenching the fists, and folding the 
aims across the chest or the abdomen, 01 bend- 
ing the head and feet backwaid in the pose 
called opisthotonos Aftei se%eral repetitions 
of such actions, the patient lemainmg uncon- 
scious, relaxation occurs with a short period of 
repose, followed at once by attitudes of petition, 
depression, gayety, etc , the patient being deliri- 
ous and talking of past events 01 imaginary en- 
counteis, not recognizing, though speaking with, 
those around her, and conti oiled by hallucina- 
tions of sight and hearing In a vaiying time 
the delirium ceases, and the patient becomes 
conscious, exhausted, and complaining of tender- 
ness in some pait of the body, passes a laige 
quantity of pale, limpid mine, and geneially 
resumes her occupation 01 goes about her house 
as if nothing had happened The whole attack 
may last from 15 to 50 minutes If these 
attacks are frequently lepeated, the patient’s 
strength is rapidly undei mined, and she may 
be confined to her bed The foim of hysteria 
with convulsive seizures is often called liysteto- 
epilepsy (qv) — an unfoitunate and misleading 
term, which should not be used It i eally means 
a combination of hysteria and epilepsy in the 
same peison, which is possible but raie 
Hyperalgesia confined to ceitain spots, cir- 
eumsciibed areas of anaesthesia, 01 anaesthesia of 
a half of the body, hysterical deafness, hys- 
teiical blindness, twiteliing of muscles, or con- 
tractures of gioups of muscles, the globus hys- 
tericus, or feeling of a lump in the throat, 
spasmodic closure of the glottis with pseudo- 
asthma, retention of urine, paralysis (either 
hemiplegia or paraplegia), palpitations of the 
heart, flushing of face, neck, and scalp, with 
sweating, coldness of extiemities 01 of the en- 
tire body, oedema of the extiemities, menstrual 
irregularities, and vomiting of fluid, aie among 
the symptoms of the disease Mental changes 
are certain to occur, amounting only to lack of 
balance and of will powei, or impairment of 
memory in some, m others also recuiiing mel- 
ancholy, rapid emotional play, lack of power 
of application, impaired judgment, diminished 
regard for truth, and craving for sympathy 
The last two symptoms aie the basis for the 
peculiar actions of “fasting girls”, self -mutilat- 
ing martyrs, alleged suffereis who feign paraly- 
sis, pain, tumor, stone m the bladdei, etc, and 
who eagerly submit to surgical operations The 
above-mentioned phenomena are sometimes le- 
ferred to as the stigmata of hysteria 

Hysteria la not dangeious to life Recovery 
IS rare in prolonged cases, though pioper treat- 
ment may be followed by cure in cases in which 
symptoms have reappeared upon provocation 
many times in the course of a year or two 
Harshness used on the erroneous supposition 
that willfulness or perversity is at the founda- 
tion of hysteria always does harm and is un- 
justifiably brutal Relief of strain and of 'worry, 
change of environment, removal of the patient 
from home and fiom accustomed companions m 
the family, and treatment for indigestion, les- 
toration of function, and nerve building, foim 
the principal features of remedial agencies 
Will power must be systematically cultivated, 
and moral support be given to the patient 
Massage, electiioity, diet, baths, and sometimes 
a rest cure, are efiicacious 


P&ycliologieallv legaided, theie aic many 
points of lesemblaiKs between hysteiia, hypno- 
sis, and di earns, and theories of hysteria tend 
to eon elate the hysterical state cithei with the 
hjTuiotic 01 vitli the dieam consciousness An 
example of the fii&t t'vpe is the auto-suggestion 
theoiy hysteria is thought to be a kind of 
spontaneous hypnosis We aie not told, Tiow- 
evei, why self-hypnotization should take place, 
and although many hysteiieal somnambulisms, 
anaesthesias, etc , resemble those of hypnosis, the 
theoiy is unable to explain the hysteiieal phe- 
nomena whieli coneui with the -u aking conscious- 
ness Anothei theory, m some lespeets similar, 
IS known as the dissoeiated-idea theory. It is 
said that in some vay, usually as the result of 
a profound emotional experience, an idea oi 
group of ideas is cut off fiom the usual tram 
of associations Tiie field of consciousness is 
thus lestiicted, there is a total f 01 getf ulness of 
other past experiences, and undei the domi- 
nance of the group the automatisms of hysteria 
occur As in the former theoiy, the state of the 
hysteiieal consciousness is regarded as similai 
to that of the hypnotic consciousness, and the 
theory is, again, adequate to a large number 
of phenomena, but the psychology involved m 
the notion of tlie dissociated ideas is that of a 
past geneiation (see Association of Ideas), 
and the theory fails to explain those hysterias 
in which consciousness seems to be entirely 
noimal A tbiid theory finds an intimate rela- 
tion between hysteiia and the dream conscious- 
ness, whenever theie is an hysteiieal state, 
diffeient liom the waking consciousness, it is 
of the same type as the dream The dieam 
itself is said to be a symbolic presentation which 
has a remote cause Biiefiy, the theoiy is as 
follo'\\s at some time pre\ious to the appear- 
ance of the hysterical outbreak, usually in child- 
hood, theie occurs an expeiience highly emo- 
tional and probably sexual in ehaiacter, the 
memoiy of which is lepressed until it plays no 
pait in consciousness As a lesult, howevei, of 
the conflict between the inhibition and the as- 
sociative tendency to recurience, the ideas im- 
dergo various transfoimations until at length 
they reappear, m dieam and hysterical con- 
sciousness, in symbolic form, the vaiious symp- 
toms of hysteria are the somatic expiessions 
of the submerged idea (See Dreaming, Feetjd, 
Sigmund ) This hypothesis is compaiatively 
lecent, and has not yet been brought into rela- 
tion to curient psychological systems, at cer- 
tain points it needs re\’isioii and restatement, 
but it appeals to covei a largei number of facts 
than any other as yet proposed (See Insanity, 
Hypnotism, Temperament ) Consult Richer, 
Paralysies et ooiitractur es hysUriques (Pans, 
1892), Janet, Btat meyital des hystmiques les 
accidents mentaim (ib, 1894), Pox, Psycho- 
pathology of Eyatena (Boston, 1913), Freud, 
Studien iibei Eystene (2d ed, Vienna, 1909), 
Selected Papers on Eysteria and Other Psycho- 
neuroses (New York, 1012) 

HYSTEB^ICS See Hysteria 
HYS'TEBOEB'ILEP'SY An impioper, 
though frequently employed, term for a variety 
of hysteria in which convulsive attacks occur, 
of an epileptoid nature It is not a form oi 
epilepsy, though not differentiated from that 
disease till Charcot, of Pans, gave an accurate 
and intelligent deseiiption of hysteria, and often 
distinguished fiom' it with difficulty The diag- 
nosis often lests upon the discovery of the stig- 
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mata of hysteria in the peiiod between the 
convulsR e attacks, as the pliysician raiely sees 
the attacks, and the description of the fits by 
the layman is not reliable Consult Max 
Konne, ‘‘Ueber Hystei o-epilepsie,” m Mitthei- 
liingen a d Eamhuj gurgischeifi Staatskrankenan^ 
stalten, vol via (Hamburg, 1910), Margulies, 
“Zmt Frage der Hystero-epilepsie,” in Klimh 
fur psgchische und neriose Er<mkheit 0 ny vol. 
VI (Halle, 1911) , Brill/^Hystero-epilepsy (Piblo- 
koto) among the Eskimos,” m Jownial of Feru- 
ous and Mental Diseases, vol xl (Hew York, 
1913) See Hyjsteeia 

HYS'TEROT'OHY See Ojesarean Opera- 
tion. 

HYS'a?BIOOMOR'PHA. See Hodentia 

HYTHE, hiTH (AS, haven) A market town 
and parliamentary borough in Kent, England, 
14 miles south of Canterbury With its sub- 
urbs it IS a favorite seaside summer resort and 
the seat of the national school of musketry 
(Map England, Ho) It has an interesting 
church, under which is an unusual collection of 
hitman skulls and bones, reputed to be the re- 
mains of Danes slam in a battle fought about 


1000 The sea-wall promenade extends 3 miles 
easiwaid to Saiidgate Hythe owns its water 
woiks It IS one of the Cinque Poiis, but 
tliiough the silting of its haibor the town 
pioper is now a half mile inland Pop, 1901, 
5557, 1911, 6387 

HYTHE, Thomas Allnutt Brasses, Vis- 
count (1863- ) An English publicist, son 

of the first Earl Biassey (qv ) He was edu- 
cated at Eton and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
was assistant private secretary to Eail Spencer 
when he nas First Loid of the Admiralty, and 
assistant secietaiy to the Boyal Commission 
on Opium in 1894, and became editoi of the 
Naval Annual in 1890 In 1892 he contested 
Epsom Division, Smrey, in 1896 and 1900 Christ 
Church, and m 1902 Devonport He was the 
first civil Governor of Pietona in 1900, initiated 
the Oxford University Endowment Fund, served 
as chairman of the Chichester Diocesan Board of 
Finance, and became lieutenant colonel of the 
West Kent Yeomen Cavalry He published The 
Case fo7 Devolution (1913) and Problems of 
Empiie, the Faith of a Federalist (1904, new 
ed, with foreword by Eail Grey, 1914). 
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I The ninth letter in the alphabets of 
western Europe Its form in the noith 
Semitic and eaily Greek alphabets, fiom 
which it IS deiived, somewhat resembled 
a narrow upright Z ( See Alphabet ) 
After vai lous modifications this was 
stiaightened into its piesent shape The Greek 
designation, iota, of the lettei is an adaptation 
of its Hebrew name yod, ‘hand ^ Originally the 
Semitic letter represented the consonantal sound 
2/, but later was used also to indicate the vowel % 
The dot ovei our small i did not come into use 
until the fouiteenth century 

Phonetic Character The “short i” in Eng- 
lish is described as a high-fiont or palatal vowel, 
made by the blade of the tongue approximatmg 
the forward part of the palate oi roof of the 
mouth — ^the sound heard in tt When approxi- 
mated so fai as to make a partial contact or 
closure, this passes over into a semivocalic or 
consonantal as in you (m)> although in Eng- 
lish the y IS often not written, eg, mtmon, 
m%llwnj other variations may be noticed in 
charity t lird The corresponding “long i,** com- 
mon in European languages, is found m machine, 
police j pique This is sometimes known as the 
“long e” sound in receive^ helieve, seat The 
sound commonly called ^T.ong i” m English, wide, 
ice, and the name of the letter itself (i 'pro- 
nounced eye), is really a diphthong, like aisle, 
made by premature opening of the lengthened 
vowel undei stress accent This phonetic change 
from the older character of the sound was going 
on during the Middle Period of transition into 
the Modern English, so that it is now a phonetic 
rule that Anglo-Saxon or Old English i regularly 
calls for a diphthongal long i m Modern Eng- 
lish, e g , OE wld, mil = Mod Eng unde, mile 
Historically the linguistic character of i is fairly 
stable, Indo-Germ ^uidhevd, Skt vidhdva, 
‘widow, ^ Lat vidua, OOhuich Slav, vtdova, AS 
undewe, Eng undoiOj or Gk olvos (for Folvos), 
Svine,’ Lat vimim, AS win, Eng imne Eor the 
connection of i and ^ see J 

As a Symbol I m the Eoman notation 
stands for 1, in chemistry I = iodine, in logic 
I IS the symbol of the partial affirmative 
proposition. 

FABA'Dir Ilsr'StrijA (Lat, trans of Gk 
Ta|8a5/ou N-^tros, labadiou 'Nesos) Accoiding to 
Ptolemy (vix, 2), a large island in the Indian 
Ocean, southeast of the Golden Chersonese and 
southwest of the Isles of Satyrs, said to he veiy 
fertile and to contain much gold The island 
meant was probably the modern Java, though 
Humboldt and others think of it rather as 


Sumatra The name, accoiding to Ptolemy, sig- 
nified Island of Barley The capital was named 
Aigyre 

lACCHTJS, i-dk^kus (Lat, from Gk ''Iolkxos, 
lakchos) A title used of Bacchus (qv ) in the 
Eleusinian Mysteries ( q v ) , m which he was 
regaided as the son or husband of Lemeter, oi 
the son of Persephone He was thus distin- 
guished fiom Dionysus, the son of Zeus and 
Semele, but was sometimes called his son and 
at times identified with him Consult J E Har- 
rison, Prolegomena to the Study of Qteek Re- 
ligion (2d ed , Camhiidge, 1908) 

lAGO, 6-a'go A Spanish and Portuguese 
foim of the name James, now occurring only in 
the combination Santiago (St James) 

lAGO. In Shakespeaie*s Othello, a calculat- 
ing and malignant character, the ancient of 
Othello, whom he secretly hates while retaining 
his confidence In revenge for imagined wrongs 
he skillfully concocts evidence which convinces 
Othello of the unfaithfulness of his wife, Des- 
demona Othello in jealousy murders Desdemona 
and stabs lago when the plot comes to light 
lAL'YSnS (Lat, from Gk *U\v(tos). An 
ancient city on the island of Rhodes, on the west 
coast, near the northern end of the island, pos- 
sibly a Phoenician settlement, certainly an im- 
poitant place in the Myceneean period It was 
later colonized by Dorians fiom Argos and 
foimed with Lindus and Camirus the Rhodian 
Tnpolis Even in the Homeric poems it is 
famed for its wealth In 408 b c it united with 
Lindus and Camirus m the foundation of the 
city of Rhodes ( q v ) Some remains are still 
traceable near the modern village laliso A ne- 
cropolis at lalvsus has yielded many Mycenaean 
vases and other ornaments 

lAM'Bl The name sometimes given by 
Horace (qv ) to the poems commonly called 
epodes See Epode 

IAMBIC VERSE {Lat lamticus, Gk. la/j.- 
ptKos, lawljikos, from tafi^os, lamhos, iambus, 
from IdirreLv, laptein, to assail with words) A 
term applied in classic prosody to verses con- 
sisting of the foot or metre called iambus, made 
Yip of two syllables, of which the first is short 
and the second long ('-' — ) Archilochus (qv ) 
IS the reputed inventor of iambic verse The 
term is also applied by analogy to English verse 
wherein unstressed and stressed syllables corre- 
spond to a short syllable followed by a long syl- 
lable in Latin or Gieek verse The English lan- 
guage runs more easily and naturally in this 
metre than in any other 

The atdg 1 at ^ve 1 had drfink 1 his fill 
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See Metee, Veesificatio^^, Gfeel and Latin, 
lamlic Rhythms 

lAMBEICHXJS, i-;ini'bli«kiis (Lat, from Gk 
’IdjUjSXtxoy) 3. A Greek writei of the second 
century A D., a Syrian by birth, and the authoi of 
the earliest Greek romance of which consideiable 
lemains have survived It was entitled Bahy- 
lomaca and described in 3o books the remaik- 
able adventures of two lovers, Rhodanes and 
Sinonis The original lomance has perished, but 
large extracts are pieseived by Photius (chap 
xciv). Consult Ghassang, Histone dii loman 
dans VantiquiU (Pans, 1862), and Rohde, Der 
gmechische Roman (1900) , and see Photius 
2. A Neoplatonic philo&ophei, born at Chalcis 
m Ccele-Syiia about 283 ad He lived mostly at 
Alexandria He studied under the Neoplatonists 
Anatolius and Poiphynus and became deeply 
imbued with the teachings of Plotinus, which he 
expounded for many years to a large eiicle of 
hearers at Alexandria, but with a consideiable 
admixture of his own peculiai views He died at 
Alexandiia about 330 ad His doctrines v^ere a 
mixture of Pythagorean and Platonic ideas, with 
much superstition and magic, and the supposed 
manifestation of God by ecstasies, and a com- 
mimication with the spiritual world by means 
of ceiemonies He was a voluminous wiiter, but 
most of his wiitings are lost Perhaps they were 
destroyed by the Emperor Constantine, who or- 
dered the burning of the works of Porphyrius 
his woik, HepI JLvdayopov Atpeaetas, m 10 
books, we possess four complete sections, viz 
On the Life of Pythagoras (Ilep^ rov ILvSayoptKov 
Biov), edited by Nauck (St Petersburg, 1884), 
ExhoitaUon to Philosophy {HpoTpeimKoi Aoyoi 
eis ^i\o(To<piav) , edited by Piatelli (Leipzig, 1888) , 

On Mathematics (Hepi Koivijs MaOTjpariKiis 
‘Ericrr^pw/s), edited by Festa (ib , 1891) , and an 
introduction to the Arithmetic of Nieomachus, 
edited by Pistelli (ib, 1894) Theie is also in 
existence a work on Mystettes (Ilepi Islva-Typitav 
Aoyos), which la attributed to lamblichus, but 
the attribution has been questioned, perhaps 
without reason On lambhchus and his philos- 
ophy, consult A E. Chaignet, Histone de la 
psychologic des Gieos, vol v (Pans, 1893) , Ed- 
uard Zeller, History of Greel Philosophy (New 
York, 1889) ; T Whittaker, The Heo-Platomsts 
(Cambridge, 1901) See Neoplatoj^ism 
lANTHE, i-an-^the, 1 In Roman mythology, 
a girl to whom Iphis was betrothed (Ovid, Met , 

IX, 12) 2 A character in Sir William Dave- 

nant’s The Siege of Rhodes 3 Lady Charlotte 
Harley, to whom, undei the name of lanthe, By- 
ron dedicated his Ohilde Harold 4 A ehaiac- 
ter in Shelley^s Queen Mah, 
rAP^ETUS (LaL, from Gk ’laTrer^y). One 
of the Titans ( q v ) , son of Uranus and Gaea, 
fathei, accoiding to Hesiod, of Atlas, Menoetms, 
Prometheus, and Epimetheus Through Prome- 
theus he IS ancestor of Deucalion (qv) and so 
of the human race He rebelled against Jupiter 
and so was confined m Tartarus, or under the 
island Inaiime, oft the coast of Campania Many 
scholars suppose his name tq be identical with 
that of the biblical Japhet, otheis, like Maxi- 
milian Meyer, Giganten und Titanen {Beilin, 
1887), deny sCny such connection 
lAPYGIA, Pa-pij^i-a (Lat, fiom Gk ’laTrv- 
yla), A name given to the southeastern dis- 
trict of Italy, forming the heel of the peninsula, 
also called Mesaapia The name lapygia was 
familiar to the Greeks, but was not known to the 
Romans 


XASX See Jassy 

IBA, e'Ba The capital of the Province of 
Zambales, Luzon, Philippines (Map Philippine 
Islands, B 3) It is situated on the Iba River, 
85 miles noithwest of Manila, and has a post 
office and telegraph station, fine public buildings, 
and a town hall Pop , 1903, 4482 

IBADAN, g-ba'dan The chief commercial 
city of the Yoiuba, m the inteiior of the English 
colony of Lagos in Nigeria, Africa, 123 miles 
northeast of Lagos (Map Africa, E 4) It is 
a walled town, mainly of mud huts, situated on 
a small rivei, the Ona There are many mosques 
and idol houses The chief industry is agri- 
culture Its population is estimated at 150,000, 
including the people outside the walls 

TBAQVt, e^Ba-ga' Capital of the Depait- 
ment of Tolima, Colombia, situated 60 miles west 
of Bogota, on a fertile plain, at an altitude of 
ovei 4000 feet (Map Colombia, B 3) It has 
a temperate and healthful climate and is a 
prosperous town of considerable commercial im- 
portance Theie are a number of sulphur and 
silver mines in its vicinity* Pop , 1912, 23,607 
Ibague was founded in 1550 and was in 1854 
the tempo! aiy capital of the Republic 

XBAJAY, e^Ba-Hi' A town of Panay, in the 
Piovince of Capiz, Philippines, situated at the 
mouth of the Ibajay River, 43 miles noithwest 
of Capiz The town foimerly stood at the Point 
of Potol (Map Philippine Islands, D 5) Pop, 
1903, 14,774 

IBALAO See Ilokgot 
IBADONE, e'Ba-lo‘'nS. See VicoL 
XBANAG, e'Ba-nag' The speech of the Caga- 
yan people in Luzon See Philippine Islands 
XBASJEZ de IBANEZ DE IBEBO, 6-Ba'- 
nyith da $-Ba'ny§.th dt ^-Ba'ro, Cablob, Mar- 
quis OP Muleacbn (1825-91) A Spanish mili- 
tary engineer and geodetist, boin in Barcelona 
As a result of his woik in geodesy and geog- 
raphy, both in Spain and in other countries, he 
was given the title of Marquis of Mulhacen and 
was elected to many scientific societies His pub- 
lications include Base centtal de la tmangula- 
cion geodesioa de Espaha (1865), Descripcion 
geod^sica de las islas Baleaies (3 vols , 1871), 
Tableau geographiqiie et siatistique de VEspagne 
(1888) 

XBABBA, ^-Bar'ra The capital of the De- 
partment of Tmbabuia, Ecuador, situated at an 
altitude of over 7000 feet, 60 miles northeast of 
Quito (Map Ecuador, B 3) It has some 
cotton and woolen mills and a population of 
about 10,000 Once a considerable town with 
a population of about 16,000, Ibaira was almost 
wholly destroyed by the earthquake of 1868 
XBABBA, JoAQijfN (1725-85) A Spanish 
printer, horn at Saragossa He was appointed 
court printer at Madrid, The following works 
from his pi ess are among the masterpieces of the 
ait of printing a translation of Sallust by the 
Infante Don Gabiiel (1772) , an edition of Cei- 
vantes’ Don Quixote (4 vols quaito, 1780, 4 
vols octavo, 1782), the Eistona de Espana 
of Mariana (2 vols , 1780) , and seveial fine edi- 
tions of the Bible 

I BEAM, See Steel Shapes. 

IBEBCOUBT, g'bar'koor^ Henry Louis d’ 
(1771— 1818) , A Flemish traveler, born in Mons. 
His journeyings began in the West India Islands 
and extended over a gieat part of South America 
His nariations include L’Am^rique dSvoiUe 
(1811) , Voyage en Chth (1812) , Nouveau tiaite 
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sur les legumtneu^es de VAmenque du Bud 
(1815) He also wiote a romance, Tin voyageui 
capUf en Patagome (1814), and a pamphlet, La 
Gonstitiition des Btats-Ums, est-elle applicable a 
VEuropc^ (1818), which so deeply offended the 
Dutch government that the author siiffeied a 
short term of imprisonment 

IBEBES, i-be'rez See Iberians, Hispania 
IBEOKIA. See Hispania 
IBEBIAN LAHGITAGE* See Georgian 
Language 

IBE'^IAH I&ADOISINA A wonder-working 
picture m the Kiemlin, Moscow 
IBE^BIAHS (Lat Iheres, Gk ’liSijpes) A 
people anciently living at the mouth of the Iherus 
(Ebro) River in eastern Spain Latei the in- 
habitants of the entile peninsula ivere so called 
I he term is now applied to the primitive Neo- 
lithic and Bionze-age men whose lemains and 
relics are found in ancient graves, grottoes, and 
refuse heaps throughout western Euiope Their 
ovoid and ellipsoid ciania, called Pelasgie type 
by Seigi, resemble those of ancient Italy, Greece, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, Ethiopia, and north Africa, 
belonging to what he denominates the Mediter- 
ranean race Keane also quotes Von dei Gabe- 
lentz in the pi oof of identity between the Basque 
(Iberian) and the Berbei speech This long- 
headed man, of low stature, has been tiaced as 
far as the British Isles and is identified with the 
Diets and other groups The teim Ibeiian is 
used by English ethnologists for the Meditei- 
lanean race, and Dendeer’s title foi the same 
gioup is Iheio-Insular Keane subdivides the 
historical Ibeiian (Basque) as follows The de- 
scendants from old extinct Ibeiian are 

( Ginpuzcoan 
) Biaoayan, or 

Eascara (Spanish Basque) 1 Upper Navarreae North 

C Upper Navarreae South 

( Labordm 

Baacunae (Drench Basque) J Souletin, or 

y Lower Navarreae East 
' Lower Navarreae West 

Consult Keane, Man Past and Present (Cam- 
bridge, 1899), and Sergi, Med'iter'i anean Pace 
(London, 1901) See Mebiterbanean Race 
IBE'BIS See Candytuft 
IBE^HS The ancient name of the liver 
Ebro (qv) 

IBERVILLE, e'bar'^eV A town and the 
county seat of Iberville Co , Quebec, Canada, on 
the Richelieu River, and on the Canadian Pa- 
cific, the Quebec, Montreal, and Southern, the 
Cential Vermont, and the Rutland railways 
(Map Quebec, E 5), opposite the town of St 
John's, and about 40 miles southeast of Montreal 
Its manufacturing establishments include two 
iron factories, thiee potteries, two agrieultuial- 
implement factoiies, monument woiks, and a 
cairiage factoiy Pop, 1901, 1512, 1911, 1905 
IBERVILLE, Pierre le Moyne, Sieue d’ 
(1661-1706). A Freueh-Canadian soldier, naval 
commander, and explorei, founder of Louisiana 
He was one of the 10 famous sons of Charles le 
Moyne of Montreal He studied seamanship in 
the Fieneh navy, but his first exploits were in- 
land — fiom the Ottawa north to James's Bay, 
with an expedition destined to gain possession of 
the English forts there (1686) He took part 
in the expedition for the destruction of Schenec- 
tady (1690) After capturing (1696) and de- 
molishing the stone fort at Pemaquid, built to 
protect New England, Iberville thought of taking 
Boston, but sailed instead to Newfoundland, 


where he burned the village of St John's, laying 
waste all the Biitish settlements on the island 
Thence he steeled for Hudson Bay, where he had 
a gallant victory over three English ships 
against his one and destioyed the last remaining 
post of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Fiom the 
Far North he went to the Far South, sailing 
from France (1699) te the Gulf of Mexico in 
search of the mouth of the Mississippi, found xt, 
and built a fort at Biloxi ( q v ) , changing after- 
ward to Mobile, thus fulfilling La Salle's dream 
of planting a Fiench colony on the Gulf He left 
Canada in 1702 and was made a captain in the 
French navy In 1706 he was placed in com- 
mand of a small fleet and went on a ciuising 
expedition VTien in the West Indies, he was 
taken ill and went to Havana, where he died 

I^'BEX (Lat, chamois) The ancient name of 
the steinbock of the Alps, and now designating 
a section or subgenus of goats having the horns 
flat and marked with pi eminent transverse knots 
in front, whereas those of the typical goats are 
compiessed and keeled in fiont and rounded be- 
hind The gioup contains foui species, all in- 
habitants of high mountainous legiona, as de- 
sciibed below All are characterized by a nearly 
uniform coloiation, but the hue vanes with age 
and season, from gray, yellowish, 01 grizzled, to 
various degrees of brow n, usually lighter on the 
throat, belly, and inside of the legs than else- 
wheie The shoit summei coat is exchanged in 
winter for a longer, warmei one, mixed with an 
under wool The pairing season of all is in mid- 
winter, and the kids, usually tw^o, aie born m 
eaily summer Of Goat, and see Plate of Wild 
Goats 

The typical ibex (Capta ibex), called bou- 
quetin by the French, and steinbock by the Ger- 
mans, has long been exterminated as a wild ani- 
mal, but IS preserved by the Italian government 
in a few valleys of the Piedmontese legion For- 
merly it seems to have roamed all over the Alps 
of Switzerland, Savoy, and the Tirol, but always 
kept as high as possible, seeking its food, mainly 
by browsing bushes, at the edge of the snow, and 
not descending the valleys as does the chamois 
Though large! and moie poweiful than the com- 
mon goat, it is smallei than the other ibexes 
The horns rarely exceed 30 inches in length and 
have the knobs not prominent, while the beard 
of the males is so small as to be hardly visible in 
the summer coat This ibex is easily tamed 
when taken young and interbreeds leadily with 
domestic goats 

The Himalayan ibex {Oapra sibirica) is still 
numei ous and well known to sportsmen A ram 
stands 40 inches high at the withers, has a heavy 
beaid, and the roughly knobbed horns often meas- 
ure more than 50 inches along the outside curve 
and 11 to 12 inches in greatest guth It inhabits 
all the mountain ranges of Cential Asia from the 
borders of Persia eastwaid to the fiontier of 
Tibet and northw^ard into Siberia, and is found 
not only on the summits, but on the open plateaus 
of the Pamir Ordinarily, however, ibexes re- 
main upon the crags as neai as possible to the 
snow line They descend in wintei only so far 
as is necessary to find uncovered pasturage and 
often linger at that season at great altitudes, 
where the wind sweeps steep slopes and allows 
them to nibble a scanty subsistence from the 
withered heibage. The lesistance to cold and 
hardiness of constitution generally which this 
implies are characteristic of the race They usu- 
ally go about in small bands, led by old rams, 
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but sometimes gather into herds of 100 01 more 
In the spring the males sepaiate from the baud 
and betake themselves to the highest crags, while 
the females seek retired places in A\hich to bring 
forth their young In spite of constant pursuit 
by hunteis, the lavages of wild dogs, and destruc- 
tion by avalanches, these animals seem to main- 
tain their numbers ( except neai Kashmii ) , as 
they are prolific and accustomed to wandering 
widely Ibex shooting is one of the most excit- 
ing and difecult feats offered to the sportsman, 
because of the nature of the country in which 
the animals live and their extreme ^\anness and 
ability to escape down precipices and over crags 
which baffle their pursuers The books of men 
like MacIntyre, Kinloch, Markham, Pollok, and 
other Anglo-Indian sportsmen are full of entei- 
taming accounts of this adventurous hunting, 
and to these observers owe most of oui knowl- 
edge of the haunts and habits of these animals 
The Arabian ibex {Capra sinaitica) y 01 beden, 
occupies the rough heights of the Sinaitic Pen- 
insula, Aiabia Petraea, Palestine as far as Leba- 
non, and Upper Egypt It is lather smallei than 
the Himalayan, and the knobs on the front of 
the horns are less prominent and regular An 
Abyssinian species, the walie {Gapia tLahe), 
also exists, and differs fiom the others m the 
cuivatuie of its horns and a protuberance in the 
centre of the forehead 
IBILAO, e'se-la'd See Ilongot 
I'BIS (Lat il)iSy Gk ZjSts, of Egyptian origin) 
A stoiklike bird of the family Ibidae The bill 
IS long, slender, curved, thick at the base, the 
point rather obtuse, the upper mandible deeply 
grooved throughout its length The face, and 
generally the gi eater pait of the head, and some- 
times even the neck, are destitute of featheis, at 
least in adult birds The neck is long. The legs 
are rather long, naked above the tarsal joint, 
with thiee partially united toes in front and 
one behind, the wings are moderately long, the 
tail IS very short The family is usually ranked 
with the stoiks m the same older as the herons, 
but there are important points in which the 
ibises approach the curlews. The sacred ibis, or 
Egyptian ibis {Ihis wthwpica) , is an African 
bird, 2^ feet in length, although the body is 
little larger than that of a common fowl The 
glossy ibis (Plegadts. or Egathens, falcinellus) 
IS a smaller species, also African, but migiatmg 
northward into continental Europe and occa- 
sionally seen in Gieat Britain It occurs in the 
tropical and subtropical paits of all the woild, 
but IS quite uncommon in hTorth America, where 
ornithologists call it Plegadis autumnahs. In 
the southwestern United States it is replaced by 
the white-faced glossy ibis {Plegadts giiarauna), 
a species m which the adults ha\e the region 
about the base of the bill white The habits of 
both species lesemble those of the sacred ibis 
The color is black, varied with reddish brown 
and exhibiting fine purple and green leflections 
There are no loose pendent featheis* The white 
ibis (Guaia alha), a species with puie white 
plumage, abounds on the coasts of Elorida and is 
locally abundant as far north as South Carolina 
and southern Illinois Audubon saw multitudes 
on a low islet and counted 47 nests on a single 
tree (Eor its egg, see Colored Plate under 
Ego ) The scarlet ibis (Qnara ^ubra) is a trop- 
ical American species, remarkable foi its bril- 
liant plumage, which is seailet, wath the tips of 
a few outer primaries glossy black The straw- 
necked ibis (Owrphhb%s spmicolhs) is a large 


Australian bird of fine plumage, remarkable for 
stiff, naked, yellow feather shafts on the neck 
and thioat, which look extiaoidinaiily like bits 
of sti aw The bn d known in the southern United 
States as wood ibis is not an ibis at all, but a 
stork ( q V ) 

The sacied ibis, one of the birds worshiped by 
the ancient Egyptians and called by them JiaT) 
(or and by the modern Egyptians abu~ 

Hannes (le. Father John), is a bud with long 
beak and legs and is cohered with black and 
white plumage It was supposed, fiom the color 
of its featheis, to symbolize the light and shade 
of the moon, its body to represent the heart, its 
legs described a triangle, and with its beak it 
peifoimed a medical operation, from all which 
esoteiieal ideas it was the avatar of the god 
Thoth, or Hermes (see Mercury), who escaped 
in that shape the pursuit of Typhon, as the 
hawk was that of Ea, or Horus, the sun Its 
feathers were supposed to scale, and even kill, 
the crocodile It appealed in Egypt at the use, 
and disappeared at the inundation, of the Nile, 
and was thought at that time to deliver Egypt 
fiom the winged and other seipents which came 
fiom Aiabia m ceitain nariow passes As it 
did not make its nest in Egypt, it was thought 
to he self-engendering, and to lay eggs foi a 
lunar month. According to some, the basilisk 
was engendeied by it It was celebiated for its 
purity and drank only from the puiest water, 
and the most strict of the piiesthood drank only 
of the pools where it had been seen, besides 
which it was fabled to enteitain the most invin- 
cible love of Egypt and to die of self-starvation 
if transported elsewhere Its flesh was thought 
to be incoiiuptible after death, and to kill it 
was punishable ivith death Ibises were kept in 
the temples and unmolested in the neighborhood 
of cities Aftei death they were mummied, and 
theie IS no animal of which so many remains 
have been found at Thebes, Memphis, Hermopo- 
lis Magna, or Eshmun, and at Ibiu, or Ibeum, 
14 miles north of the latter place They are 
made up into a conical shape, the wings flat, the 
legs bent back to the breast, the head placed on 
the left side, and the beak under the tail They 
were prepared as other mummies and wiapped 
up in linen bandages, which are sometimes 
plaited in patterns externally At Thebes they 
are found m linen bandages only, at Hermopo- 
lis, well preserved in wooden or stone boxes of 
oblong form, sometimes in foim of the bird 
itself or the god Thoth, at Memphis, in conical 
sugar-loaf-shaped red earthenware jars, the tail 
downwaid, the cover of convex form, cemented 
by lime There appear to be two sorts of em- 
balmed ‘^ibises” — a smaller one of the size of a 
rail, very black, and the other black and white 
The former is not an ibis at all, but some 
smaller wading bird The last is usually found 
wutli its eggs, and with its food m its stomach 
By the Jews it was held to be an unclean bud 
Consult Pettigrew, Ewtory of Egyptian Mum- 
mies (London, 1840) , Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (New York, 
1879) ; Whymper, Egyptian Birds (London, 
1909) See Coloied Plate of Eggs 

IBIZA See IviZA. 

IBXIS One of the names of the Devil, in the 
Koian, who, however, is more often called Shai- 
tan (Satan) Iblis is the chief of the fallen 
angels, who was onde a good angel named Azazil, 
but, having refused at God’s command to render 
homage to Adam, was first condemned to death, 
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but subsequently lespited till the judgment day 
(Koran, vii, 13) The legend is borrowed from 
Jewish sources and is embodied m the Midiashie 
exposition of Genesis, 111 (consult Wunsche, 
Mid) ash Beieshit Rahha, pp 32 et seq , Leipzig, 
1881) Both woids for devil used by Mohammed 
appeal to be of foieign oiigin, the form Shaitan 
coming close to the designation of Satan in Ethi- 
opic, while Ihlis may be a distortion of diaholus, 
modihed in order to adapt it to a derivation 
from an Arabic stem talasa, ‘to confuse,^ with 
which, however, it has really nothing to do Of 
the two terms, the foimei is found in the Koran 
87 times, the lattei only 11 times Moieover, 
the pluial of the formei is used, whereas the 
lattei occuis only in the singulai, and was le- 
garded by Mohammed as a name for a specific 
devil, the aich devil spiiit, Shattdn^ both m the 
Koran and the later liteiature, is used as a gen- 
eial designation for devils 01 evilly disposed 
demons On the basis of the utterances in the 
Koran, the doctiuie of the Devil is fuithei de- 
veloped in Mohammedan theology, influenced by 
the specifically Christian and Jewish conceptions 
curient in the Oiient whereby the Devil, as a 
single personage, nsuips the powers and attii- 
butes of the nnmeious body of jmns (qv ) of 
popular belief The lattei, howevei, as a sui- 
vival of primitive religion, continue to hold sway 
among the people in general, so that in the folk- 
lore of the Arabs it is the jinns who aie con- 
stantly introduced, both for good and evil pur- 
poses, whereas the mention of Tblis and of the 
Satans is largely confined to the body of theolog- 
ical writings In the latter the contrast be- 
tween the Devil and the angels is piommently 
put forward, and the view is expressed that each 
individual has a devil and an angel appointed as 
his companions — ^the former tempting him to 
evil deeds, the latter prompting him to good 
The life of man passes in a constant struggle to 
be nd of the foimer and to keep close to the lat- 
ter Consult Weil, Biblisclie Legenden dei Musel- 
manner (Eiankfoit, 1845) 

ABI TJSEIBIA, ib’n oo-sh'b^-a, 

Mtjwafpae; ad-Din (1203-70) An Arabic phy- 
sician and author He was born in Damascus, 
of a family of physicians, lived in Egypt and 
Syria, and was educated at Damascus and Cairo 
(1227-33) For two years he was head of a 
hospital at Cairo, then he became couit doctor 
to a Syrian emir near his home city He is best 
knoivn foi his biographical lexicon of Moham- 
medan physicians (1245-46), which has been 
edited by August Muller (Konigsberg, 1884) and 
commented on by the same m Uehe) lln Ahi wnd 
seme Gescluchte der Aerate (Leyden, 1885) 
Consult Wustenfeld, Gesohiehte der aia’bisehen 
A&riste und Natmfotscher (Gkittingen, 1840) , 
Lecleie, Etstoire de la medeoine arahe (Pans, 
1876) , Travauco de la Ylhme session du Gongrhs 
international des Orientalistes d Leide, voi 11 
(Leyden, 1884) 

IBH AL-ATHIIt, iVn al-a-ter', Izz-ad-Din 
al-Jazaei (1160-1234) An Arabic historian, 
who was bom of good family in Mesopotamia and 
lived in Mosul He wrote Kamil, a history of 
the world to the year 1231, edited by Toinberg 
under the title Tbn-ehAthm Chi omoon quod Per- 
fcctissimum Insoribitur (1851-76), TIsd al- 
ghdla, on the successors of Mohammed ( 1864) , 
and a lexicon, edited by Seybold (Weimar, 1896) 
Excerpts from his other works may be found 
in Eeinaiid, Histonens des croisades (Pans, 
1829) 


IBFT HAHBAL 

IBET AL KHATIN. See Fakhb-ad-din 
IB 3 Sr AL KIETI See Kitti 
IBH ABABSHAH, ib'n a'rab-sha', Ahmed 
(1392-1450) An Aiabic author, born at Da- 
mascus He was earned captive with his family 
(1400) to Samarkand, after the invasion of 
Syiia by Timur, took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to study Turkish and Peisian, traveled 
thiough Mongolia and Astrakhan, and at 
Adiianople was employed by the Sultan to 
translate Arabian writings into Turkish and 
Persian The most important of his vrorks is 
the histoiy of Timur or Tamerlane and his 
peiiod (last ed, Calcutta, 1818) The book of 
anecdotes written by him has been published by 
Fieytag, with a Latin translation, under the 
title Fiucfiis Imperatoium et Jocatio Ingenio- 
soitim (2 vols, Bonn, 1832-52) 

IBH BAJJA, ib"n ba'ja See Avempace 
IBH BATISTA, ib’n ba-too'ta, Abu Abdali^ah 
Mohammed (1304-77) Tlie greatest Moham- 
medan travelei of all time He was born at 
Tangier, Morocco, and spent 25 years (1325-50) 
in traversing western and Central Asia, large 
poitions of Africa, Eussia, India, China, and 
Spain For three and one-half years he acted 
as cadi at Delhi and in the Maldive Islands 
After his travels he settled in Morocco His 
narrative of his journeys, replete with graphic 
and picturesque description, has been published 
in the Flench translation by Defremery and 
Sanguinetti (Pans, 2d ed, 1874-77) There 
IS an English translation from an epitomized 
version by S Lee (1829) 

IBH DOBAID, iVn dO-rh'M, Mohammed 
(837-934) An Arabic poet and scholar, born 
at Basra, and later resident in Oman, Persia, 
and Bagdad His most famous poem is the 
elegy entitled Alhastda-al-Maksurd, dealing with 
the question of good luck and bad Among his 
philological works may be mentioned an ety- 
mological and genealogical dictionary of Arabic 
proper names, edited by Wustenfeld (1853-54), 
and two briefer studies in lexicography, edited 
by Thorbecke (1882) 

IBIT EZBA, ib*n-@z'ra See Aben-Esea 
IBIT FABID, ib’n ia-iedT, Abu*l ELasim 
Umab (1181-1235) An Aiabian poet He was 
born in Cairo, lived for some time in Mecca, but 
died in his native city While his poetry has 
been admired for its subtlety and beauty, it is 
especially as a mystic, a representative of Sufi*- 
ism, that he has exercised a considerable in- 
fluence His divan (qv ) was published at 
Beiiut in 1887, it has also been published with 
the commentaries of Burini, in 1615, Abdul 
Gbani, in 1853, and Eushayyad Ghitab in 1893 
One poem was edited by Hammer-Purgstall un- 
der the title Das arahische Lied der Liebe 
(Vienna, 1854) Consult Nicholson, A Liter- 
al y History of the Aiahs (London, 1907) 

IBN HANBAL, ib’n Hanli^l, Abu Abdallah 
Ahmed (780-855 ad ) The founder of the 
fourth orthodox sect of the Sunnites He was 
born at Bagdad, but his parents came from 
Merv. He was instructed there by A1 Sbafil 
In the dispute as to whether the Koran was 
eternal or had been created Ibn Hanbal main- 
tained the formei opinion, which incensed 
against him the Caliph al Mutasim He was 
imprisoned in 842 and, it is said, scourged Al 
Mutawakkil, howevei, issued an edict of tolera- 
tion in 846, and Ibn Hanbal was set free and of- 
fered a compensation for his sufferings Thou- 
sands listen^ to, hjLS lectures, andf his great work, 
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the Musnad, containing some 30,000 tiaditions 
selected from a much larger numbeij has had 
a great influence He emphasized strongly 
tradition and 1 ejected absolutely subjective de- 
cisions. Ibn Hanbal himself is probably not 
to be held responsible for the doctrine that 
Allah had set Mohammed on his throne, vrhich 
has been widely spread among the Hanbalites 
The influence of his school la very slight at the 
present time Consult Brockelmann, Gescfitchte 
der maMschen Literatur, 1 , 181 (Weimar, 

1898) See Moiiammeda^t Sects 

IBlsr HISHAM, ib’n hS-sham', Abu Moham- 
med Abd Al-Malik (c760'834) An Arabic 
scholar of Postat He is famed for his genealog- 
ical writings and his revision of the life of the 
Piophefc Mohammed, written by Ibn Isliak 
(c 700-768) The biography was edited by 
Wustenfeld (Gottingen, 1858-60), and trans- 
lated into Geiman by Weil as Das Leben Mo- 
hammeds (1864) 

IBN JAHACH, Ha-naeh', Abulwaxid 

Merwaw, or Jonah Mabinus A Jewish giam- 
marian of Spam He was born near the end 
of the tenth century and died about the middle 
of the eleventh century, but the exact dates 
are unknown He studied Hebrew at his birth- 
place, Cordova, and in Lncena, under Jewish 
teacheia, and also took up the study of medi- 
cine In 1012, in consequence of political dis- 
turbances, he was obliged, with many other 
Jews, to leave Cordova and settled in Saia- 
gossa, where he appears to have spent the rest 
of his days, and where, while continumg his 
piactice of medicine, he devoted hunaelf also to 
the investigation of Hebrew grammar, guided 
largely by the lesearches of his piedecessor, 
Hayyug (qv ) Ibn Janach wag enabled to ad- 
vance the knowledge of Hebrew morphology far 
beyond the point that Hayyug had leaehed He 
did not hesitate to make slight changes in the 
biblical text wdiere it seemed to be meaningless 
as it stood His mam work consists of two 
parts — ^the first dealing with grammar, Kital)-al~ 
Luma, published by J Berenbourg (Pans, 
1886) ; the second a lexicon, K%td'b-aW sid, pub- 
lished by Heuhauer (Oxford, 1873-76) The 
grammar, based on Arabic models, is the fiist 
systematic attempt to eovei the entire field of 
Hebrew grammar The dictionary is charac- 
terized by the same comprehensive knowledge 
and clear perception as the grammar and, inci- 
dental to the explanation of words, furnishes 
valuable and elaboiate discussion of grammati- 
cal points Both the grammar and the diction- 
ary were tianslated by Judah ben Saul Ibn 
Tibbon (c 1120-90} — ^the former having been 
published by B Goldberg (Frankfort, 1866), the 
latter by W Bachei (Leipzig, 1889) He also 
wrote several minor grammatical treatises (pub- 
lished by J, and H Berenbourg, Pans, 1880), 
m which lie defended his views and those of 
Hayyug against attacks and also amplified the 
grammatical treatises of the latter Ibn Janach 
was also interested in philosophical questions 
and strenuously opposed the speculations of Ibn 
Gabirol and other men of the day on the relation 
of God to the world, on the ground that they 
led to unbelief Consult Bacher, Leben and 
WerJise des AbulwaUd Merman ibn G-mvaoh (Leip- 
zig, 1885) 

IBN HHALBtTN, ib’n kal-doUn' Abd AE 
Eahman (1332-1406) The greatest of Arabic 
historians and one of the profoundest students 
of the philosophy of history m all ages He 


was born at Tunis, of a family that had long 
lived at Seville, but originally came from 
Hadramaut. Among his ancestors weie many 
eminent men, soldiers, administrators, philoso- 
phers, and writers He early entered the public 
seivice, first in Tunis, then at Fez and Tlemcen 
In 1362, nnder the Sultan of Granada, he ear- 
ned on negotiations for peace with Pedro of 
Castile, in 1374 he was imprisoned for political 
reasons m a castle m northern Africa, where he 
spent his time in historical lesearch, but was 
permitted to return to Tunis in 1378 Here he 
finished his famous introduction and wrote the 
history of the Berbers. In 1382 he set out for 
Mecca, but remained three years in Egypt, 
where he gained gieat favor with the Mameluke 
rulers and was appointed as cadi at Cairo 
After his pilgrimage lie returned to Egypt and 
frequently held judicial positions, though his 
opposition to the bribery, violence, and wrong- 
doing of powerful ofdcials often deprived him 
of his place In 1400 he was sent as an envoy 
to Timur, then besieging Bamascus Timur was 
deeply impressed with the knowledge and wis- 
dom of the gieat historian The last years of 
his life he spent in Egypt, and he held the 
position of cadi when he died He was the first 
among the Arabs to leave the annalistic method, 
and the first historian to examine carefully the 
influence of the physical environment, the occu- 
pations it indicated for men, the food supply, 
the manner of life, the religious ideas, on the 
development of states and empires He called 
attention to the differences between nomadic, 
agricultural, and city life, and pointed out the 
strength and weakness of each The enthusiasm 
created by a universal religion appeared to him 
to be the sole force that could neutralize the 
tribal instincts and lead to empire building 
Surveying the history of the Moslem world for 
more than seven centuries , observing the growth 
and decay of caliphates and sultanates, search- 
ing for the deeper-lying causes of progress and 
arrest, considering the religious ideas, senti- 
ments, and institutions as factors in the build- 
ing up of social and political organisms — he 
learned a new method of approach to all his- 
torical phenomena and realized himself that he 
had discovered a new science His greatest con- 
tribution IS the Introduction to Kistoiy, edited 
by Quatiemfere (Pans, 1858) and translated 
into French by Be Slane (Pans, 1862-68) In 
this voluminous work he lays dovm his funda- 
mental conceptions of what the historian^s task 
involves Centuries passed before the Western 
world. Ignorant of its existence, produced a 
work in this field worthy of a place beside it 
A part of his History of the Eastern Caliphate 
was edited with a Latin translation by Tornberg 
under the title Ibn Khalduni Na? ratio de Eoo- 
peditionibus Francos um (1840) , and the His- 
tory of the Berbers was edited and translated 
into Fxench by Be Slane (Pans, 1862) , the 
publication of a new French translation, with 
intioduction, was begun in 1914 Ihn Khaldun’s 
style IS often prolix and obseme, it is by the 
weight of his ideas, his critical insight, liis 
questionmg of the sources, and his breadth of 
view, lathei than by literaiy powei and ele- 
gance, that he evinced his mastery and holds 
the attention Consult Alfred von Kremer, 
Ihn Khaldun und seme Kulturgeschiohte der 
islamisoher Volker (Vienna, 1879) , A Muller, 
Islam im Morgen und Abendland, vol 11 (Leip- 
zig, 1886) , Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der 
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malischen Lttetatur, vol ii (ib, 1893), R A 
Nicholson, A History of Araluo Liter atuTe 
(Cambridge, 1907), C I Huart, Eistoire dea 
arales (Pans, 1912) 

IBN KHALIjIKAH, ib’n Kal^-kan', Shams 
AL-P m Ahmed (1211-82) An Arabic historian 
and biographei, born at Arbela, of the family 
of the Barmecides He held important ofiiees, 
both civil and educational, m Cairo and m 
Bamascus, wheie he died His most important 
work IS a biographical dictionary, a veiy im- 
portant source of knowledge of Arabian litera- 
ture and its history fiom the eighth century 
to his own time It is edited by Wustenfeld 
(Gottingen, 1840-65) and translated into Eng- 
lish by MacGuckm de Slane (4 vols, London, 
1842-71) 

IBN KXJTAIBA, ib^n k^-ta'e-ba, Abdallah 
( 82S-C 889 ) . An Arabic philologist and his- 
torian He was born piobably at Bagdad or 
Eufa and for some time held high judicial offices 
at Dinawar Later he was a teacher in Bagdad 
and died theie Of liis works, the most impor- 
tant aie AdaT> aLKdtth, mainly philological 
and of gieat value on literary style and on 
antiquities, of which Spioull published a part 
as An Extract from Ihn Koteiba^s Adah aLKdtib 
(1877) and which was edited by Grunert 
(1900) , a collection of biographies of the Ara- 
bian poets, published by De Goeje (Leyden, 
1904) , Kdtih al-ma-Arify an outline of history 
for practical use, edited by Wustenfeld (1850) , 
and TJyun al aJchhdr, a tieatise upon govern- 
ment, war, nobility, character, science, friend- 
ship, food, women, and othei topics, edited by 
Biockelmann (Weimar, 1898) 

IBN BOSHD, ib’n rOsh’t See Avebroes 

IBN SAYIGG, ib’n si-eg' See Avempace. 

IBNT SINA, ib'n se'na See Avicehha 

IBN TOPHAIL, Ib^n to'fa-Sl See Abu-Beke 
Mohammed Ibn Tophail 

IBNT TXJ3WABT, ib’n t^'inait, Mohammed 
(’- 1128 AD )^ The founder of the sect of the 
Almohades (qv ) He was boin in the Beren 
Mountain in the Province of Sus in southwest 
Morocco, probably in the last third of the 
eleventh century In 1107 he went to Coidova, 
then to Mecca for the pilgrimage, and to Bag- 
dad, where he studied theology from the stand- 
point of the Asliante school It is not probable 
that he came into personal contact with Ghazali 
{ q V ) , but he was obviously influenced by him. 
After his return to Africa he preached at 
Tripolis and Bougie his doctrine of unity He 
opposed both the anthropomorphic views of 
Allah held by many orthodox Moslems and the 
allegorical exegesis by which the leferences to 
Allah’s mouth, face, hands, and feet w^ere ex- 
plained by the Mutazilites as denoting abstract 
qualities, emphasized the unity of the divme 
being, denounced as idolaters those Moslems 
who held the current opinions, and made the 
Almoravides responsible His criticism of the 
government led to his expulsion from Bougie in 
1118, and in 1121 he openly declared himself 
to be the Mahdi, as Ubaidallah, the foundei of 
the Patimid sect, had done before him Essen- 
tially he remained a Sunnite, but of the Shiite 
doctrines he accepted that of the infallibility of 
the Imam As Mahdi, he felt himself to be 
called by Allah to check unrighteousness and 
destioy error and therefore to wage war against 
the government that supported what he regarded 
as idolatiy After liis first successes he made 
Tm Mallal his capital, the rums of this city 
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were discoveied in 1901 by Edmond Boutte He 
died probably, as Ibn Khaldun states, in 1128 
Ibn Tumait seems to have maintained to the 
end consistently the ascetic mode of life that 
won for him so many adherents among the 
Beibei tubes, ins was evidently an intense 
religious natuie, his works show an eager study 
of the Koian and the traditions, and also much 
sound practical wisdom His destiuction of 
wine 3ars and musical instruments may have 
been due to conviction Nevertheless liis sin- 
cerity has been seriously questioned, particu- 
larly on the ground that he is said to have 
claimed miraculous power (though this is not 
ceitain), that he declared himself a descendant 
of All, and that he used his theological defini- 
tions as a means of justifying a war upon 
fellow Moslems and as a cloak foi his personal 
ambition He has been compaied with Abd al 
Wahliab, but whethei the charges brought 
against his character can be fully sustained or 
not, he does not seem to have possessed the 
moral integrity and genuine piophetie fervor 
of the founder of the Wahabite sect Consult 
A Mullei, Der Islam, 11, 640 ff (Berlin, 1887) , 
Goldziher, Mohammed ihn Toiimett et la theoL 
ogie de V Islam dans le Aford de VAfrique au XI e 
sibcle, which appeared as an Introduction to 
Luciani, Le Uvre dEhn Tournee t ( Algiers, 
1903) , A Bel, Les Benou Ghanya (Pans, 
1903), id, article ^‘Almohaden,” in Ensiyhlo- 
pddie des Islam (Leyden, 1910) 

IBN ZOAB, Ib’n zor, or IBN ZTTHB See 
Avenzoab 

IBOS, e'bOz Dominant negro people of the 
Niger Delta Then number is estimated at 
about 3,000,000 Slaves from this region foi- 
meily wexe called Ibo Their language is akin 
to the Ewe and the Tshi Consult N W. 
Thomas, Antlu opological Report on the Iho- 
Speahing Peoples of Nigeria (3 vols , London, 
1913) 

IBBAEIM, e'bra-hem' (1615-48) An Otto- 
man Sultan, third son of Ahmed I On tlie 
death (1640) of his brother, Amurath IV, whose 
cruelty he had escaped by feigning madness, he 
came to the throne In 1645 he attacked the 
island of Crete, which was then under the con- 
trol of Venice, but did not live to finish this 
war, which was the result of an intrigue in his 
harem His government was so cruel and the 
taxes so oppressive that in 1648 the Janizaries 
lebelled and sti angled him 
IBBAHIM OH L’lLLHSTBE BASSA, 
e'bra'to', 55 lelus'tr’ ba'sa^ A lomanee by 
Mademoiselle de Scudery, originally published 
under the name of her brother (1641) 
IBBAHIM PASHA, e'bra-hem' pa-sha' 
(1789-1848) An Egyptian geneial He was 
the adopted son of Mehemet All (qv), Gover- 
nor and subsequently Viceroy of Egypt, and 
was bom at Kavala in the Piovince of Saloniki 
m European Turkey In 1816 he took charge of 
the ai my in Arabia and in the course of three 
jeais overthrew the Wahhabi power m western 
Arabia and in Nejd During the War of Gieek 
Independence he was dispatched at the head of 
a powerful fleet and a finely disciplined land 
force to the aid of the Turks in the Moiea* In 
1825 he stormed Navanno and Tripolitza and m 
the following year took Miasolonghi after a 
long siege The destruction of the Turkisli- 
Egyptian fleet in the harbor of Navanno (qv ), 
Oct 20, 1827, and the landing of a Ereneh force, 
led to the evacuation of the Morea by Ibrahim 
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in September of the following year As the re^ 
suit of a dispute with the Pasha of Acie, an 
Egyptian army under Ibrahim invaded Syria in 
1831, stormed Acre, May 27, 1832, and defeated 
the Turkish forces at Homs, Beilan, and Konieh 
By the Treaty of Kutayah, May 6, 1833, Mehe- 
met All leceived possession of Syiia, while Ibra- 
him was made Governor of Cilicia War Tvith 
the Porte bioke out again in 1839, and on June 
24 of that year Ibrahim ovei whelmed the Turk- 
ish army at ISTisih, near the Euphrates Only 
the interference of the Great Powers saved the 
Porte from the victorious armies of Mehemet 
All Ibrahim was forced to evacuate Syria in 
1840 and to return to Egypt, suffering the most 
severe hardships on his march through the 
desert He died at Cairo, Hov 10, 1848, after 
acting for some months as Regent during the 
incapacity of Mehemet All His son, Ismail 
Pasha ( q V ) , subsequently became Khedive of 
Egypt 

XBBAIXf, i§-bra^^l See Braila 

IBSAMBTIIi, ip'sam-b^F A noted group of 
ruins on the Nubian Nile See Abu-Simbel 

IBSEN, ib'sen, Dan ip'scn, Henbik (1828- 
1906) A Norwegian dramatist, who strongly 
influenced German, French, English, Italian, 
and Scandinavian liteiatures He was bom 
at Skien, March 20, 1828 His great-grand- 
mother was Scotch, his grandmother and mother 
German, his grandfather’s grandfather Danish. 
They were a family of shipmasters His father, 
Knud Ibsen, a merchant, met with reverses in 
Henrik’s boyhood, which compelled the youth 
to pass six years (1836-42) in great poverty. 
In the latter years of this period he attended 
a scientific school at Skien, and late in 1843 
he became an apothecary’s apprentice at Gnm- 
stad, where he remained till 1849, writing a 
Gatihna, a drama in four acts (published at 
Christiania in 1850 undei the pseudonym 
Bi^jolf Bjarme, revised ed, 1875), and some 
poems He now sought the University of Chris- 
tiania to study medicine, but m 1850 he was 
diverted by the successful production at Chris- 
tiania of his The Wartior^s Mound from aca- 
demic studies to the drama In 1851 he helped 
to found a short-lived weekly, The Man (later 
called ATtdJinmner) , in which appeared his 
political satire, l^orma^ poems, and eiitiques. 
In November he was appointed by the violinist. 
Ole Bull, stage manager at Bergen, with leave 
of absence for five months, on a small stipend, 
to study the art he was to practice These he 
spent in Copenhagen and Germany, wilting the 
unsuccessful and unpublished Bt John’s N'ight. 
In 1866 The Feast at Bolhoug, the first of his 
national dramas, was produced in the theatrical 
centres of Norway and Sweden It won him 
enthusiastic applause and national renown In 
1857 he became director of the Norwegian Thea- 
tre at Christiania, hut five years of his manage- 
ment reduced it to bankruptcy Here were 
produced Lady Inger of Osirdt, a saga drama 
(1865) , The Warriors m Eelgeland (1857), 
and Comedy (1862) In this» period he 

wrote also the longest of his minor poems. On 
the Mountain Plains (1860), and the admirable 
seafaring romance Terje Y%hen (1861) In 
1862, after the bankruptcy of the theatre, Ibsen, 
accepted from the university small giants for re- 
searches in folklore and in 1863 petitioned the 
Storthmg for the poet’s pension (about $460). 
He received m 1863 a traveling scholarship and 
the pension m 1866 Meantime, embittered by 


delay and the political situation, he left for 
Rome in April, 1864^ whence he sent back (1866) 
the social satire, and In 1868 Ibsen left 
Rome for Diesden, wheie he remained till 1874 
He visited Munich, Copenhagen, and Stockholm, 
and in 1869, on invitation of the Khedive, he 
was piesent at the festivities on the opening 
of the Suez Canal, where he wiote the poem 
At Port Said After a voluntary exile of 10 
years he went back to Norway In 1891 Ibsen 
made Christiania his home On his seventieth 
birthday the poet dramatist received gifts and 
World-Wide greetings A bronze statue of him 
was set outside the new National Theatre in 
September, 1899 He died at Christiania, May 
23, 1906 

Besides the dramas above named, Ibsen’s 
works include The Pretenders (1864), an his- 
torical drama, Biand (1866) and Pee? Gynt 
(1867), dramatic poems, The League of Youth, 
a political comedy (1869) , the bulky twofold 
histoiieal drama, Emperor and Galilean (1873) , 
and, beginning with 1877, the yet better-known 
series of dramas that aie more chai acteristic 
of what passes for Ibsenism The Pillars of Bo~ 
ciety (1877), A DolVs House (1879), Ghosts 
(1881), An Enemy of the People (1882), The 
Wild Duch (1884), Rosmeisholm (1886), The 
Lady flom the Bea (1888) , Bedda Gahler 
(1890), The Master-Buildei (1892), Little 
Eyolf (1894), John Gabitel Borhman (1896), 
When we Dead Aioalcen (1900) Ibsen’s dra- 
matic work had been at first romantic This 
phase culminated in The Feast at Bolhoug 
Then it was historic, but still romantic, up to 
the Warriors in Helgoland Next the psychologic 
interest becomes prominent, and with it a ten- 
dency to social satiie very marked m Love’s 
Comedy, a masterpiece of swift action and of 
biting iiony The dramas from 1864 to 1867 are 
polemically national rather than social The 
League of Youth marks the transition from polit- 
ical to social interests From this time on Ibsen 
is- a pathologist of social ills, dealing with con- 
ditions which are universal to modern life and 
thus winning an ever-widening cosmopolitan 
audience The best edition of Ibsen m English 
IS Collected Worhs { 13 vols , New York and 
London, 1909-12), revised, edited, and in part 
translated, by William Archer, the English 
dramatic critic William Archer, be it said, 
began as early as 1878 to be Ibsen’s apologist, 
and he continued his stout and victorious cham- 
pion He had for years to face a band of ciitics 
as hidebound as the critics in Ibsen’s own 
country had shown themselves, whose unreasoned 
violence and virulence were amazing * English 
dramatic literature is deep in the debt of Mr 
Archer for the new inspiration and new point 
of view, giving rise to a new school of drama- 
tists, that followed the ultimate acceptance of 
Ibsen’s work in England, as it is in the debt 
of Bernard Shaw, whose free-lance champion- 
ship of Ibsen, in The Quintessence of Ibsemsm 
(1893, and, completed to Ibsen’s death, 1913) 
and in a shower of brilliant dramatic criticisms, 
put him in the front rank of the champions of 
the Scandinavian drama of ideas who were soon 
to triumph By some Ibsen’s work was assailed 
as immoral, cynical, pessimistic, tmfit to be 
seen or read, by others it was hailed as a new 
gospel of truth and emancipation It is not 
wholly eithei The plays are studies in human 
responsibility under modern social conditions, 
which in many points Ibsen considers danger- 
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ously diseased and as tliieatening tlie whole 
body with a gangicne So lie has become the 
poet of protest, the unveilei of sophi&tiies, the 
scouiger of hypociisies He writes of -vice, but 
it IS with loathing He lays bare the cause of 
evils, but leaves it to others to prescribe the 
remedy 

Leaving the moral question aside, these 
social diamas mark a new stage in the evolution 
of dramatic art They are diamas of descending, 
not ascending action — ^not of preludes, hut of 
consequences The plays are thoioughly real- 
istic, absolutely unconventional Tlieir dia- 
logues are so natural as to give the illusion of 
real though fascinating conversation which the 
playwiight allows his audience to overhear It 
would be haid to match them in any literature 
Hence their power has been felt throughout the 
dramatic and literary world, w’hile the realistic 
dramas of the French natuiahstic school, of the 
Goncourts and Zola, have been reg aided with 
languid curiosity as the pioduets of artistic 
theoiy Ibsen’s influence has not been so wide- 
spiead in the United States, however, as m 
Europe The editions of his woiks are very 
many, but the final and standard text is found 
in his Complete Worlcs {Samlede Ferfcej), with 
bibliography by J B Halvorsen ( 10 vols , Copen- 
hagen, 1898-1902) Ibsen’s writings are tians- 
lated into most languages of the civilized world 
Foi Ibsen’s life and wilting^, consult Brandes, 
Tbsen^ B^ofnson (New York, 1882) , Wicksteed, 
Fow Lectures on Ibsen (ih,* 1892), Jaeger, 
Henrih Ibsen A Gr%t%cal Biography (Chicago, 
1894), Boyesen, Gommentaiy on the Wiitings 
of Henrih Ibsen (New York, 1894) , G Grau, 
Henrih Ibsen, 1828-98 (Bergen, 1898) , Archer, 
^The Heal Ibsen,” in International Monthly 
(London, 1901) , Letters, translated by Laurvik 
and Morison (New York, 1905) , Wagner, Hen- 
rih Ibsen (Copenhagen, 1907) , E Gosse, Life 
of Henrih Ibsen (London, 1908) , J Bing, Hen- 
rik Ibsen (Copenhagen, 1909) , Efteiladte 
Bhiiftei (3 vols, Christiania, 1909), L C 
Nielsen, Mindeshrift over Ibsen^s Forlagger, Fr 
Hegel, with letters (Copenhagen, 1909, lev ed, 
1913) , Shaw, Quintessence of Ibsenism (New 
Yoik, 1909) ; 0 Heller, Ibsen Plays and Prob- 
lems (Boston, 1912) , H Rose, Ibsen Poet, 
Mystic, and Dramatist (New York, 1913) Con- 
sult also the bibliogiaphical appendix to Ibsen’s 
Speeches and Neio Letters (Boston, 1910) 

The Geiman Ibsen literature, native and 
translated, is very extensive, among the more 
noteworthy and recent contiibutions to it are 
Samthche Wet Ice, by Biandes, Sohlenther, Elias, 
and Koht, with letters ( 10 vols , Berlin, 1898- 
1904), Brahm, E Ibsen (ib, 1887), Andreas- 
Salome, Ibsens Frauengestalten (ib, 1892), 
Woerner, Ibsens Jugenddramen (Munich, 1895), 
and H Ibsen (2 vols, Munich, 1900-10, 2d ed, 
1911), Jager, H Ibsen (Swedish, Christiania, 
1892, German, Dresden, 1897), Von Haustein, 
Ibsen als Idealist (Leipzig, 1897) , Garde, Der 
Grundgedanhe in Ibsens Dichtung, translated 
by Kuchler (Leipzig, 1S98), Brandes, H Ibsen 
(Copenhagen, 1898), Reich, Ibsens Dramen, 
(6th ed, Dresden, 1908), Litzmann, Ibsens 
Dramen (Hamburg, 1901) 

IBSEN, SiGinaD (1869- ). A Norwegian 

statesman and journalist, horn at Christiania, 
a son of the dramatist Henrik Ibsen From 
1864 to 1884 he lived abroad with his parents, 
was educated at Rome and Munich, entered the 
diplomatic service in 1886, acted as attache at 


Stockholm, Washington, and Vienna, but re- 
tiied 111 1889 He was on the staff of the Nyt 
TtdsLrift in 1892-95 and in 1898-99 edited the 
Ringer en In the latter year he leceived a post 
in the Ministry of the Interior, in 1902 became 
a member of the State Council in Session at 
Stockholm, and in October, 1903, was appointed 
Minister of State at Stockholm in the Hagerup 
cabinet, going out of office in March, 1905 He 
was in favor of a fiiendly adjustment of the 
differences between Siveden and Noiway He 
mairied a daughtei of Bjornstjerne Bjoinson 
(qv ) In 1906 he was appointed a member of 
The Hague Tiibunal and in 1912 was reap- 
pointed He wrote Menneshelig Kvintessens, es- 
says (1911, Eng trans, New York, 1912), and 
a diama, Robeit Ftanh (1914, Ger and Eng 
trans , 1914) 

IBYCUS, ib^-kiis (Lat, from Gk 
Ihykos) A Greek Ivric poet of the sixth cen- 
tuiv BC, born at Rhegium in Italy He lived 
the life of a wandering minstrel and passed 
some time at the court of Polycrates, the tyrant 
of Samos The story of his death near Corinth, 
at the hands of lobhers, and of the detection 
of his murderers by means of a flock of cianes 
(see Plutaich, De "GanuJitate, xiv), which has 
been so beautifully told by Schiller in Die 
Kianiohe des Ihyhus, is based on a similarity 
between the name of the poet and the Greek 
woid (a crane) The poet, when dying, 

called on a flock of cranes to avenge his death, 
later, one of the robbers, when they were all m 
the theatre at Corinth, seeing cranes hovering 
overhead, tetraved himself and his comrades 
by crying, ^‘Behold the avengeis of Ihyeus” 
Of his erotic poems, which celebrated the chaims 
of beautiful lads and lasses, the extant frag- 
ments aie published by Sehneidewin, Ibyci 
Rhegini Carmmum Beliquice (Gottingen, 1833), 
and in Bergk, Poetce Lyrici Grcect, 111 (Leipzig, 
1882) Consult also Smyth, Greek Melic Poets 
(London, 1900) 

ICA; e'ka A maritime department of Peiu, 
bounded by the departments of Lima and Huan- 
cavelica on the north, Ayacucho on the east, 
Arequipa on the southeast, and the Pacific on 
the southwest (Map* Colombia, B 6) Its 
area is 8620 square miles The surface is of 
varied foimation Tlie eastern part is moun- 
tainous, the western is lower and traversed by 
ridges of low hills The climate is hot and dry, 
and the soil, with the exception of the valleys, 
is thin The vine and sugar cane are cultivated 
extensively, corn, cotton, and indigo are also 
raised. The mineral wealth consists of gold, 
copper, and iron Wine and alcohol are pro- 
duced, and sugar refining is carried on The 
population was officially estimated, in 1896, at 
90,962 Capital, Ica 

XCA« The capital of the Peruvian depart- 
ment of the same name, situated on the river 
Ica, 46 miles by rail from Pisco on the coast 
(Map Colombia, B 6) It manufactuies wine 
and brandy. It was founded in 1563 and has 
suffered greatly from earthquakes Pop , esti- 
mated at 10,000 

IQA, e-sa', or PTTTUMAYO, p^-^too-ma^yo 
An imp 01 taut tributary of the Amazon It 
rises in the Colombian Andes and flows south- 
easterly in a very tortuous course, joining the 
Amazon near San Antonio (Map Colombia, 
C 4) Its total length is about 1000 miles, and 
it is navigable during the rainy season for nearly 
900 miles The region through which it flows 
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3s very spaiscly inhabited and co\cred mobtly 
nith thick forests The paitly explored 

in 1878-79 The teintory along the middle 
course of the Putumayo is in dispute between 
Peru and Colombia Heie occuired the abuses 
against the Indians employed in rubbei gather- 
ing, which weie brought to light in 1911-12. 

ICABIA^ l-ka-'ri-a (Lat, from Grk ‘iKapla, 
Ikatia) A deme of Attica, where exeayations 
were carried on by the American School at 
Athens in 1888, when many interesting remains 
were found Icaria is noted as the birthplace 
of Thespis, and as the spot to which legend as- 
signs the introduction of wine making and of 
the cult of Dionjsus hy the god himself 

IGABIA An island of the ^gean See 
Nicaeia. 

ICABIAI7S, i-ka'ii-anz Members of a com- 
munistic society, founded by Cabet (qv) to 
realize the ideals set forth m his romance Voy- 
age en Icane. During the yeaxs preceding the 
revolution of 1848 communistic doctrines had a 
wide following m Prance, and when, in 1847, 
Cabet announced the acquisition of land m 
Texas, a laige number of persons agreed to 
emigrate with him to found a settlement theie 
In 1848, 69 persons set out for the colony, but 
■were unable to endure the climate and returned 
after a few months to New Orleans, w^here they 
were joined by Cabet with 400 moie Eaily 
the following year Cabet, with about 300 fol- 
lowers, emigrated to Nauvoo, 111 , then recently 
deserted by the Moimons, where the colony was 
moderately prosperous for a few yeais, under- 
taking agriculture as well as trades and niami- 
factuies Dissensions arose, and in 1836 Cabet 
was expelled together with those members of 
the community who suppoited him In 1860 
financial difficulties rendered it necessary for 
the remaining Icarians to abandon Nauvoo, 
and 35 of them founded a new settlement m 
wrestern Iowa For 20 years they grew m 
wealth and numbers, but in 1880 the commu- 
nity split into two factions, the Young and the 
Old Party The former soon broke up, -fche 
latter existed until 1895, when it> too, was 
dissolved In 1881 a few membeis of the low^a 
community went to California, where they es- 
tablished learia Speranza — a society, however, 
more like a business corporation than a com- 
munistic settlement 

The organization of the Icanan communities 
was democratic. Diiectors weie elec-ted, but 
they could only execute the oideis of the whole 
body The membeia lived in little houses around 
a central hall where they took their meals m 
common The Icarian settlements were the 
most successful of the communistic expeiiments 
of the early nineteenth century Consult Shaw, 
Icaria (New York, 1884), and Lux, Btienne 
Gahet und der thanscke Kommumsmns (S'Uitt- 
gart, 1894) 

XGA'^BITTS (Lat. from Gk T#f4pioy, Ika7ios), 

1 In Greek mythology, an Athenian to whom 
Dionysus taught the cultivation of the vine. 
After him the deme Icaria { q v ) was named. 

2 The father of Penelope, wife of Odysseus 

IC^ARtrS See DiEOAL-us 

IGAZBALOETA; e'kas-bal-sa^'ta, JOAQtJiisr 

Gakcia (1825-94) A Mexican authoi He was 
born m tlie city of Mexico His first literary 
work was the contribution of biographical 
sketches to the D^GG^onar^o wm'oersal de liwtorm 
y geografia^ and he afterwaid edited and pub- 
lished a Ooleooidn de documentos para la Jus- 


tona de Mexico (1858-66), Htstona eolcsiasUca 
Indiana, ohia esc? if a u fines del stglo XVI por 
Francisco Gerdmnio Mcndteta de la oi'den de San 
Francisco (1870), and Xueva GoleGci6n de docu- 
mentos paia la kistotia de Mexico (1886-92). 
He also piepaied the Bihhogr afia MSxtcana del 
siglo XTl, a monumental woik, and wrote Don 
Fray Juan de Zumairaga (1881), a biogiaphy 
of the first Bishop and Archbishop of Mexico 
ICE (AS , OHG IS, Gei Bis) Watei in the 
solid state, usually crystallized m the hexagonal 
system Oidinaiily the crystalline stiucture of 
a block of ice is not appaient, owing to the 
close contact and perfectly legular arrangement 
of the ciystals But when a piece of lee is 
exposed to ladiation from any luminous souice, 
as the sun, a glowmg file, a gas 01 oil flame, 
disintegration giadually takes place, and by 
the use of a lens numerous small crystals may 
be seen studding the interioi of tlie block, as 
the heat continues, these crystals expand and 
finally assiiine the shape of six-rayed stais of 
exquisite beauty (See Skow ) The fieezing 
point of pure water is marked 0® on the Centi- 
grade and Eeaumur scales, and 32® on the Fali- 
lenheit scale The influence of changes of 
piessuie on the fieezing point is so slight that 
for all oidinary atmospheiic pressures the freez- 
ing point of puie water may be considered a 
constant quantity Great piessurea, however, 
have the effect of loweiing the freezing point 
veiy considerably * Thus, accoiding to Tara- 
mann, under a pressure of 615 kilogiams per 
squaie centimeter water fieezes at —5® C 
(4-23® F ) , and under a piessure of 1238 kilo- 
giams per square centimeter it freezes at 
10® C ( + 14® F ) , and still greater pressure 
loners the freezing point still fuithei (See 
Meilting Point ) This phenomenon is con- 
nected wuth the fact that ordinary ice is lighter 
than water In nearly all other cases the solid 
form of a substance is heavier than the liquid 
foim of the same substance, and in all such 
cases piessure raises the freezing point Even 
in the case of water it is only ordinary ice, 
or, as it is denoted, Ice I, that is lighter than 
water In recent years Tammann and Biidg- 
man have obtained several new modifications 
of solid water, called Ice II, Ice III, etc , whose 
specific gravity is gi eater than that of liquid 
water and who^e melting point therefoie rises 
vith increase of pressuie These new modifica- 
tions of ice can exist only at low temperatuies 
and under high pressures* See Phase Eule 
By cooling pure and cleai water cautiously, 
it may be “undercooled,” 1 e , it may, under 
ordinary pressure, be obtained in the liquid 
state at temperatures seveial degrees below its 
noimal freezing point But this is quite differ- 
ent from the effect of high pressures, the state 
of “undercooled” water is just as .unstable as 
the state of a “supersaturated” solution, and a 
slight disturbance may cause the whole mass to 
fieeze very rapidly, just as it may cause rapid 
crystallization to take place in a sup ei saturated 
solution The lowering of the freezing point by 
pressure has furnished one of the theoiies ex- 
plaining the motion of glacieis This “regela- 
txon theory” is illustrated by the following phe- 
nomenon If a wile holding heavy weights at 
its ends is thrown over a block of oidinary ice, 
it gradually cuts its way thiough the block, and 
yet the latter remains entire Along the line 
where the wire presses upon the block the melt- 
ing point IS lowered, and hence the ice melts 
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and allows the wire to descend through a minute 
distance, the watei immediately above the wire 
then freezes, because it is freed from pressure, 
and next the ice immediately below the wire 
melts, allowing the wire to descend a little 
farthei Thus meltmg and almost immediate 
regelation proceed until the wire has cut 
through the block 

The freezing point of water, as that of any 
other liquid, is considerably lowered by dis- 
solving in it substances of any kind, and sea 
water, on account of its salt, i& found to freeze 
at —2 5® to — 3 0® C (27 5® to 26 6® F ) The 
solid separating out, under oidinary eiieum- 
stanees, from fieezing sea water is not a mix- 
ture of ice and salt, but pure ice, and this fact 
has been utilized in two ways (1) for concen- 
trating brine in the manufacture of salt, (2) 
for obtaining sweet drinking water from the 
salt water of the sea 

Ice, having a lower specific gravity than 
water, floats on its surface The specific 
gravity of ordinary ice at 0® C is 0 918 The 
specific heat of ice, i e , the amount of heat re- 
quued to raise its temperature 1® G, is much 
less than that of water in the liquid state, 
within 30® C below the freezing point it is 
very near one-half, and at lower temperatures 
it is even somewhat less than one-half, that of 
water In the piocess of melting, ice absorbs 
more heat than any other solid (see Fbeezinq 
Mixtures), more than 80 calories being re- 
quired to melt 1 gram of ice, the same amount 
of heat would raise the tempeiature of the gram 
of melted water to 80® 0 (176® F ) 

Arctic Ice The entire Arctic Ocean is prac- 
tically covered by peimanent heavy ice, or ice 
pack, throughout the year, though the heat of 
summer i educes the thickness of the main bodv 
of the pack and so facilitates the formation of 
leads, or open water spaces While the average 
thickness of the ice cannot exceed 6 or 7 feet, 
yet through pressure and underrunning it at- 
tains or exceeds 30 feet in places The average 
maximum thickness of sea ice in Arctic Amer- 
ica, as determined from observations of 18 years, 
at 15 different and widely separated land sta- 
tions, was but 76 inches Moss and Greely have 
shown conclusively that the veiy heavy, thick 
floes of the pack, originally thought to be of 
oceanic origin, are detached parts of glaciers 
Separate heavy floes, colliding under great force, 
break up their edge into small fragments called 
rubble, which often form enormous and extended 
heaps along the floe edge and are known as 
pressure ttdges The sea ice forming against 
the land, and adhering thereto despite the rise 
and fall of the main sea floe with the tides, is 
called an 'ice foot 

As there are 1,000,000 square miles of un- 
known areas within the confines of the Arctic 
Ocean, it is impossible to fully describe the 
movements of the whole of the oceanic pack It 
IS known, however, that the pack to the north 
of Bering Strait, through the action of the 
currents and prevailing winds, drifts west- 
northwesterly to the neighborhood of the pole 
north of the Franz Josef Archipelago, whence 
the drift turns southwesterly towards J an 
Mayen Except the discharge of a large and 
yet very inconsiderable amount of Arctic ice 
into the Atlantic Ocean, through the Greenland 
Sea, no ice of any amount emerges from the 
Arctic Ocean The pack of Baffin Bay is in 
large degree stationary, though it divides m 


summei into thiee distinct masses, known as 
the North, the Middle, and the South Ice, the 
last-named, extending into Dans Stiait, becomes 
navigable m late summer The ice of Kara Sea 
similarly divides, but irregularly and with less 
possibility of navigation The pack of Barents 
Sea, affected by a noitheasteily cuirent, tends 
to coalesce with the main pack of the Arctic 
Ocean The south erlv limit of the Arctic sea 
ice trends south-southwesterly fiom about 65® 
of north latitude, east of Iceland to the forty- 
fifth parallel on the Banks of Newfoundland 
Along the Aictic coasts of America, Asia, and 
Europe, there are formed in summei wide shoie 
belts of lee-free sea, varying largely in size 
according to the season, they are largely due to 
the influence of the fresh-water disehaige from 
continental rivers 

Antarctic Ice. South-polar ice conditions 
strikingly contrast with those of the Arctic 
zone The very extended Aictic Ocean is pei- 
manently covered with ice, of which 99 per cent 
remains in the vicinity of its formation In 
the south the vast continent of Antarctica, wuth 
Its periphery of 10,000 miles or more, is fiinged 
with a belt of annual foimation of sea ice sev- 
eral bundled miles wide in its northeily exten- 
sions Usually the Antarctic pack diifts north- 
erly, leaving a wide belt of nearly ice-fiee sea 
along the continental shelf The pack does not 
attain the thickness of that of the Arctic Ocean 
It drifts laigely into the Tempeiate zone and 
disintegrates freely to the north of the Antarctic 
circle While its northern limits vaiy with the 
seasons and are not definitely determined save 
for small areas, it has been known to reach the 
foity-eighth degiee of south latitude before en- 
tiiely melting 

Icebergs. This name is given to sections of 
glaciers which have become detached from the 
mam body of glacial ice after its front, or 
snout, has reached a sea or lake Fresh-water 
bergs aie of rare occurrence and of inferior size 
Mam interest attaches to oceanic icebeigs, which 
have their birth as offshoots of the glacial caps 
of lands of considerable area Such Arctic lands 
are Greenland, Northeast Land, portions of 
Grmnei! Land, of Spitsbergen, and of Jan 
Mayen, which are productive of bergs in the 
order named To these Greely, supported by 
Hams, adds a h 3 rpothetical land to the north- 
west of Parry Archipelago. Of the regions 
named, Greenland is preeminent for the number 
and the size of the bergs which drift into At- 
lantic waters While the most extensive and 
remarkable of the live glaciers — ^those terminat- 
ing in the sea — are those debouching into the 
Gieenland Sea from the east Greenland coast, 
yet the conditions of currents and of winds are 
such that very few of these icebergs reach the 
open Atlantic Ocean The gi eater number of 
the bergs of the Atlantic come from Disco Bay, 
with its wonderful and contributing fiords of 
Jacobshavn, Torsutakak, and Great Karajak, 
then follow m importance TJminak Fiord, 71® 
N, and Angpadlartok (near Upermvik), 73° N. 
The glaciers of Melville Bay, Kane Sea, Smith 
Sound, and east Greenland (by drift around 
Cape Farew^ell and thence noith) together add 
somewhat to the long procession of icebergs 
which, collected by currents in about 73® N, 
skirt the western shores of Baffin Bay m their 
southward march into the Atlantic waters ad- 
jacent to Newfoundland 

The Greenland bergs are occasionally of great 
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size Large icebergs towei fiom 100 to 250 
feet above the ocean, which makes then entire 
height from 700 feet to about 1600, as about 
one-seventh is above water Dr Hayes reports 
one as rising over 300 feet above the sea, but 
it was not carefully measured In Kennedy 
Channel Greely followed a floeberg (a low tab- 
ular icebeig) which was 15 miles long, over 100 
feet thick, and of unknown bieadth In the 
Atlantic Ocean the southern limit of icebeigs 
extends from lat 60®, southeast of Iceland, in 
a south-southwesterly direction to about 45* 
off the Banks of Newfoundland In 1842 an 
Atlantic berg, it is said, was recorded m 38° 40' 
N. lat 

It is in the south-polar regions, however, that 
are found icebergs in the greatest numbers and 
of maximum size Their annual accretions mnst 
run into hundreds of thousands, for glacial- 
capped Antarctica, with its more than 10,000 
miles of icy coasts, does not, so far as is known, 
present 100 consecutive miles of shore free from 
discharging glaciers Besides the thousands of 
miles of live glacieis on land, another veiy 
prolific source of bergs is Ross Barrier This 
IS an oceanic ice cap, extending thiough more 
than 28° of longitude, neaily 600 miles, with a 
sea face of solid ice rising from 80 to 250 feet 
above the ocean The Antarctic icebeigs are 
almost always tabular, flat-topped, with per- 
pendicular sides, which often rise 200 feet or 
more above the water Their size is more as- 
tounding than their height Dr Bruce observed 
one more than 30 miles in length and of un- 
known breadth Two different ships reported 
another berg, which was more than 40 miles in 
length, and which must have had moie than 
1000 miles of surface area Most of these bergs 
drift north and melt between lat 40® and 60° S 
They are frequently seen in the neiglihoihood of 
Cape of Good Hope, and one was reported in 
lat 26® 30' N, long 30° 36' W, Within a few 
hundred miles of Rio de Janeiro 

Bibliography H, Rink, Damsh Greenland 
(London, 1877) , John Tyndall, Forms of Water 
m Clottds and Eivers, Ice and Glaoms (New 
York, 1880); A W Greely, Three Yewrs of 
Arctic Beivice^ vol ii (ib, 1886), H C 
Russell, Icebergs in the Southern Ocean (Syd- 
ney, 1897 ) , William Coles-Finch, Water Its 
Origin and Use (New York, 1909). See Water, 
lytEjLTiNG Point, Freezing Point, Phase Rule, 
Glacier, Refrigeration 

ice, Law of After ice has been hai vested 
it IS personalty and is subject to the rules of 
law governing that form of pioperty Before 
it is harvested it is deemed realty for most 
purposes, although a contract for the sale of 
all the ice on a certain pond is treated as a 
contract for the sale of a chattel and not of an 
interest in real estate 

If the land beneath a particular body of 
water, whether stream or lake, is subject to 
private ownership, the ice that forms on the 
water belongs to the owner of such land, and 
he has exclusive authority to gather and dispose 
of it Hence a lease of the land or a conveyance 
of the fee cariies to the tenant or to the grantee 
the ownership of the ice which forms during 
the term of the lease, or which exists at the 
date of the conveyance It is in the nature of 
an accession to the land, being an increment 
arising from a formation over it, and is a part 
of the real estate under the lule that the owner- 
ship thereof extends indefinitely upward from 


the soil The landownei may giant to another 
the right to take ice from piivate wateis, as a 
pi 0 fit d pi end} le, as a light to take the 
products 01 proceeds of land 

A riparian ownei's light to ice on navigable 
rivers depends upon his ownership of the land 
under them In States where the fee of such 
rivers is vested in the public the adjoining land- 
owner has no title to the lee, and it belongs to 
the first appropnatoi In otliei States, where 
riparian owners are accorded title to the land 
under navigable waters, they can maintain ties- 
pass against any one taking the ice without 
their consent At times ice-covered streams or 
lakes are used as highways of travel and the 
question has arisen whether the harvesting of 
ice upon such a thoroughfare amounts to a 
nuisance, as an unlawful obsfciuction to tiavel 
The courts have given this answer In the ab- 
sence of legislation on the subject, the right of 
travel and the right of harvesting ice on navi- 
gable waters are public and are to be exercised 
reasonably What is a reasonable use of either 
right depends upon the lelative benefits to the 
community fiom its exercise If the piivilege 
of harvesting ice is deemed of greater impoi- 
tance than that of traveling Upon it, the latter 
cannot be set up to prevent or abridge the 
exercise of the former 

The right to harvest ice foiming upon public 
wateis IS not private, but jiublic or common 
Any person may enter such ice fields and take 
what he pleases, so long as lie does not unlaw- 
fully inteifere with the like right of otheis 
What acts amount to an appropiiation of ice 
on public waters is a question upon which the 
couits aie not agreed One view is that an ap- 
propiiation is made by maiking and staking off 
a plot of ice and preparing the suiface for cut- 
ting The other view is that a peison does not 
gam any pioperty rights in such a plot of ice 
imtil he has actually reduced it to possession 
The subject is regulated in some States by 
statute Consult Gould, The Law of Wateis, 
Including Riparian Rights (Chicago, 1900) , 
Coulson and Foibes, The Law Relating to 
Waters (London, 1902) , and the statutes of the 
vaiious States 

ICE AGE See Glacial Period; Pleisto- 
cene Period 

ICE BEAR Tile polar bear See Bear 
ICB'BERG'. See Ice 

ICB-BBEAKING STEAMER A vessel 
used foi keeping open a navigable passage 
through ice. Such vessels are much used on 
the Great Lakes of the United States, where 
they are usually adapted for carrying cargoes 
or railway cais They aie very heavily built to 
stand the shock of ramming the ice or of lun- 
ning up on it at the bow and’ breaking it by 
reason of their weight (See Ferry ) During 
many years the problem of constructing such 
vessels was studied by Admiral Makaroff, of 
the Russian navy, and seveial vessels were 
built from his designs The largest of these 
was bmlt m England in 1898-99, and is called 
the Yermah She is of 8000 tons^ displace- 
ment and has four screws, one under the over- 
hanging bow to suck down the ice, so that 
the bow will ride over it and, descending, crush 
it This screw also creates a cm rent which 
drives the broken ice astern The stern is re- 
cessed to leceive the bow of a vessel followmg 
her through the channel which she makes Her 
length IS 305 feet, beam, 71 feet; and draft, 26 
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feet The coal capacity is very great — 3000 
tons — as it was intended to use her in Arctic 
exploration, she spent some months in the 
Aictic Ocean during the summer of 1900 and 
was veiy successful in breaking her way through 
ice fields in harbois, but in 1901, against the 
heavy ice of the polar pack, she proved in^- 
cient Duiing the past year (1914-15) heavy 
gyioscopes have been mounted on lee-bieaking 
steamers for the pm pose of making them loll 
and thereby add to their efficiency The pre- 
liminary experiments have been successful, and 
it 18 likely that ice hreakeis will liereaftei be 
fitted with devices of this kind See Ferry 
ICE CAVE *Any natural formation of lee 
in a cave or creiice The walls of caves often 
become cooled to such a point by the inhltiation 
of cold ail in vmtei oi duiing the frosty nights 
of spring and autumn that the percolating 
wateis rapidly fieeze The ice usually disap- 
pears for a few weeks in September The most 
celebrated ice cave in the world is that of 
Dobscliau (Dobsina) in Hungary, situated in 
the Carpathians, at an elevation of about 2700 
feet Consult Balch, Glacieies or ceding 
Caverns (Philadelphia, 1900) 

ICE COLITMlsrS See Frost 
ICE CrXTLIj. A name given to seveial gulls 
encouiiteied by sailors in icy legions, most piop- 
erly peihaps to Boss’s gull See Gull 
ICE lE’BXTSTItY, The The ice industry is 
divided into two blanches, in accordance with 
the oiigin of the ice itself 'Natural ice is cut 
in winter fiom rivers, lakes, and ponds, stored 
in ice houses, and distributed to consumers as 
needed Manufactured ice — or, as it is more 
commonly called, at tificial toe — is produced 
when and wheie required and is generally dis- 
tributed with comparatively little inteivening 
stoiage The collection and preservation of ice 
and snow, on a scale which was small indeed as 
compaied with the operations of the present 
day, appear to have been practiced from early 
times by most civilized nations having the nat- 
ural products within their reach Where neither 
snow nor ice was provided by nature, vaiious 
means of artificial production have been prac- 
ticed m a small way for centuries, such as the 
exposure of water m porous receptacles, and 
packing common or some other kind of salt 
about vessels containing water But the modem 
ice industry began in the United States early 
in the nineteenth century, with the transporta- 
tion of ice in sailing ships fiom cold northern 
to warm southern poits, and the production 
and sale of manufactured ice has attained large 
pioportions and made an ample and cheap ice 
supply quite independent of local temperatuies 
Natural Ice It is said that both the Greeks 
and the Bomans packed snow in deep under- 
ground pits, and that Nero established ice 
houses in Rome At the end of the seventeenth 
century dealers in ice and snow were quite 
common m France In 1799 a cargo of ice, cut 
from a pond near Canal Street in New York 
City, was shipped to Charleston, S C This 
may be considered as of little moment, hut in 
the winter of 1805-06 Frederick Tudor, of Bos- 
ton, Mass, entered the ice field in good earnest 
and after some heavy losses succeeded in es- 
tablishing an export tiade m ice which was the 
beginning of the modern industry Tudor’s first 
ice caigo, of 130 tons, was shipped from Boston 
to Martinique in the wintex of 1805-06, but 
though the ice readied its destination in safety. 


the venture resulted in a loss Two years later 
a shipment of 240 tons to Havana, Cuba, also 
lesulted in a loss to Tudoi A monopoly of the 
ice trade with the British West Indies was se- 
emed by Tudor about 1816, and a like privilege 
from Spam in 1815-16 From 1816 to 1820 the 
same mei chant extended his lee tiade to Charles- 
ton, S C , Savannah, Ga , and New Orleans, La 
Others followed his example, until m 1855 ice 
expoits from the United States, according to 
statistics of the Treasury Department, amounted 
to 41,117 tons, valued at $190,793 These ex- 
ports increased to 68,802 tons, valued at $267,- 
702, m 1870, after which time they decreased until 
in 1900 the tonnage was 13,720 and its value 
$29,501, while in 1913, 7979 tons, valued at 
$31,751, weie expoited Tlie foreign ice trade 
was soon outstripped by the domestic commerce 
in what had long since changed from a luxuiy 
to a necessity Published figuies for the harvest 
of Maine and Hudson Bivei ice showed that 
those two souiees alone produced yearly quanti- 
ties langing from 2,226,000 tons in 1880 to 5,- 
626,430 tons in 1899 The capacity of Hudson 
Biver distiict ice houses in 1902 reached a 
maximum, being placed at 4,833,100 tons, of 
which 4,606,800 tons actually were housed, but 
this capacity declined steadily and in 1914 was 
3,226,086 tons, while 1,938,149 tons actually 
were hai vested. This total capacity in lecent 
years has been rarely utilized, the deficiency 
in the amount of lee housed sometimes reach- 
ing as much as 65 6 per cent (1913). The 
house capacity of the natural-ice business in the 
United States in 1914 was estimated at 30,000,- 
000 tons, valued at $75,000,000, and the real 
estate valued at $60,000,000 It should be re- 
membered, farther, that in the aggregate the 
additional harvest for private purposes is 
immense 

Harvesting Ice is a comparatively simple 
operation, or series of operations, the mam fea- 
tures of which aie as follows The snow, if any, 
lying on the ice is removed by scrapers, as is 
also any contamination of the top suifaee In 
ease there is an upper layer of snow ice, it is 
loosened by field planes and then removed 
Markers are next used to outline the blocks, 
which are followed by plows, which cut the 
giooves still deeper The scrapers, planes, 
markers, and plows are drawn by horses or 
mules The parallel grooves, it should be under- 
stood, are first eiit in one direction, then an- 
other senes is cut at right angles to the first 
The final grooves extend nearly through the ice, 
so that the cakes may readily be pried apart 
by means of suitable tools When the latter 
opeiation has been effected, the cakes are floated 
to the shore through channels provided for the 
pm pose, and there elevators, generally inclined, 
lift the ice to the ice houses Dirty and broken 
cakes aie rejected, and in some houses the cakes 
are j^laned to nearly uniform thickness on the 
elevators The cakes are packed close together, 
with sawdust or other insulating material above 
the final layer, and between the ice and the 
outer walla of the ice house, the idea being to 
eliminate melting as much as possible The ice 
houses are gen ei ally tall structures, with outer 
walls composed of one to three compartments 
filled with insulating materials Once the most 
approved plan was to have an outer compart- 
ment in which the air was allowed to circulate 
An inner or dead-air compartment is usually 
found, but some authorities lecommend that this 
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also siioiild be packed witb sawdust or shavings 
as well as a central space packed tightly with 
the same material. Now the elimination of air 
is considered desirable/ and the ice should be 
piled very high. The bottom of the ice house 



Fig. 1. ICE TOOLS 


ing may be mentioned: augers and tapping axes, 
for inspecting the ice and for draining it of 
surface water; saws, forked and pronged and 
chisel and needle bars, for separating the cakes 
after the markers and plows have done their 
work ; trimmer bars, for squaring the cakes ; 
hooks, grapples, and forks, for pushing them to 
the elevator; chain scoop nets and sieve shovels, 
for removing slush ice from the channels; hoist- 
ing, drag, and edging tongs, adzes and long- 
handled chisels, for packing the ice in the 



should have tight and well-constructed founda- 
tions going down below frost and must be well 
drained, while ‘the roof should be not only water- 
tight but as well insulated as tlfe walls, and 
movable covers for the ice are also recommended. 

Recent experiments have shown that an effi- 
cient and economical ice house that is also IBoti^ 

fireproof may be made of glazed terra-cotta tile 

in two walls 10 inches apart with mineral wool Fig. 3. ice tools. 

or cork between. Railway sidings or docks, or , , , . , . * 

both, afford means for shipping the ice to dis- houses; saws and bars, for loosening the ice 

preparatory to shipment from the houses; and, 
finally, delivery wagons, tongs, saws, axes, 
shaves, and scales. 

Artificial Ice. A sketch of the development 
of ice-making apparatus and descriptions of the 
principles and practices involved will be found 
under Refeigeeatxok. The following figures re- 
garding the growth of the industry in this coun- 
try are taken from the section on the Manufac- 
tured lee Industry in the Thirteenth Census of 
the United States (Manufactures, 1913). The 
first ice factory of importance in this country 
was erected at Hew Orleans in 1866. In 1870 
three other factories located in Southern States 
were included in the census returns. The num- 
ber of establishments reported increased to 35 
in 1879, 222 in 1889, 775 in 1899, and 2004 
in 1909. The total capital invested in these 
2004 plants was $118,641,538, and the value 
of the products, which aggregated 12,647,949 
tons, was $42,953,056 against $13,874,613 in 
Breaking Botr.- 1899. An unofficial estimate for 1914 places 

: Fig. 2 . ice tools. the number of ice factories at 3500, their yearly 

output at 18,000,000 tons, valued at $45,000,000, 
tributing centres. Specially constructed cars, their daily capacity 135,000 tons, and the total 
with lined sides and bottoms, are used where investment some $100,000,000.; 




ice is to be shipped long distances, and in the These figures, like those previously given for 
South the cakes are carefully packed in addition, natural ice;, do not include the hundreds of 
Besides the ice tools already named {snow plants making ice exclusively for their own use, 
scraper, ice plane, marker, and plow) the follow- such as breweries and cold-storage bouses. Of 
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the 2004 plants reported m 1909, 1016 used the 
eompressor and 357 the absorption system (see 
Befeigeeation ) , while 31 used both systems 
In 1899 the total product of the 775 factories 
was 4,294,439 tons, of which 4,139,764 tons, or 
90 4 per cent, were can ice and only 154,675 
tons plate ice In 1909 the product of the 2004 
establishments was 12,647,949 tons, of which 
11,671,647 tons (92 3 per cent) were can ice and 
976,402 tons (7 7 per cent) were plate ice The 
Middle States pioduced more ice than any other 
group, the amount bemg 1,574,980 tons, as com- 
pared with 1,414,158 tons for the Southern 
States, and only 40,059 tons for the New Eng- 
land States The average value of the ice at 
the plants for the whole country in 1899 was 
$3 11 pei ton foi can ice and $2 85 foi plate 
ice In 1909 the aveiage value was $315, rang- 
ing from $2 33 in Missouii to $4 70 m Texas, 
$5 26 lu Oregon, and $6 08 in Idaho As a lule, 
the Southern States now depend wholly npon 
the manufactured pioduct for their ice supply 
Texas in 1909 ranked second among the States 
in the value of the product As one goes far- 
ther noith, natural ice comes more and more 
into competition with the manufactured article, 
until at the extreme north it actually 01 piac- 
tically displaces the latter, no establishments 
for its manufacture, e g , being reported to the 
Thirteenth Census for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Minnesota, Noith Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, or Wyoming But the use of manufac- 
tured ice has increased lapidly of late and is 
continually extending towards the north 

Sanitary Aspects. The sanitary quality of 
ice supplies depends chiefly upon the presence 
or absence of disease germs, chiefly those of 
typhoid fever, in the original water, and upon 
the effect of freezing upon such germs In addi- 
tion there is the possibility that manufactured 
ice may become contaminated during the freez- 
ing process by sick or careless workmen, and 
that any ice may be fouled while it is being dis- 
tributed to consumers Pioper washing of ice 
before delivery and domestic use, care not to 
bring ice in contact with food or water, and 
proper supervision of ice factories, would go 
far towards pi eventing danger from what may 
be termed incidental contamination The water 
from which artificial lee is made is frequently 
distilled or filtered, 01 both In general, it may 
be said that artificial ice should be made from 
none but naturally pure water or from that 
which has been puiified, and that natural ice 
should not be harvested from polluted streams or 
lakes It may be noted, however, that natuial 
ice, when formed in fairly deep and quiet water, 
eliminates much of the impurities while freezing, 
and that lecent bacterial studies show that after 
a few weeks practically all bacteria, and par- 
ticularly the dangerous ones, disappear In 
other words, the effect of storage is advanta- 
geous in tending to cause germs to perish Under 
anything like carefully guarded conditions, 
theiefoie, the chance of typhoid infection by 
means of ice is small In the case of aitificial 
ice the freezing process, bemg fiom the outside 
in, concentrates the impurities at and near the 
centre of the cake 

Bibliography. Hile, The Ice Crop (New 
York, 1892) , Louis Schmidt, Principles and 
Practice of Aitificial Ice-Malcmg and Refngeror 
tion (3d ed, Philadelphia, 1^8), Ice and Pe- 
pigeyation Blue Booh (2d ed, Chicago, 1909), 
and for the samtaiy aspects of the subject, con- 


sult Reports of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health for 1880, 1892, and 1900, Repoit of 
the Boston Board of Health for 1901, Prudden, 
Dimhtng Water and Ice Supplies (New York, 
1900) , Sedgwick, Principles of Sanitary Science 
and Public Health (ib, 1908) The files of the 
Refrigerating World (New York, monthly) and 
Ice and Refrigeration (Chicago and New York, 
nionthlv) may be consulted for current news 
and trade developments 

ICE'LANB An island in the north Atlantic, 
under the sovereignty of Denmark Its main 
area is barely outside the Polar zone, as the 
Arctic circle intersects the most northerly points 
of the island It extends from long 13® 23' to 
24® 35' W, while its most southerly limits are 
in lat 63° 35' N (Map Denmaik, F 1) The 
nearest land is Greenland, about 150 miles to 
the northwest, while Scotland is 500 miles to 
the southeast 

Aiea and Physiography. The area of Ice- 
land has been variously estimated fiom a mini- 
mum of 39,756 to a maximum of 40,497 square 
miles, of which less than one-half is available 
for farming and pasturage The south shoies 
are sandy lowlands, unbroken by bays or har- 
bois, while the rest of the coasts presents a suc- 
cession of high precipitous cliffs, indented by 
numerous fiords On the southwest shore are 
the haibors easiest accessible to shipping It 
has been appropriately termed the contrasting 
land of fire and ice, of volcanoes, glaciers, and 
gevseis The surface in general consists of 
senes of rough plateaus, formed of lava and 
other eruptive matter About one-eighth of the 
land is glacier-hidden Here and there are large 
mountain domes, mostly ice-clad — ^the highest, 
Orififa]okull, 6424 feet Fossiliferous strata, 
especially in the northwest peninsula, of the 
Tertiary period show that extensive forest areas 
then existed Glacial moraines and lava sti earns 
have formed numerous depressions, wherein 
have gathered many lakes Elsewhere are true 
ciater lakes, the latter class being numerous in 
the region to the west of the great snow fields 
of Tanajokull on the southeast coast 

Climate. The subarctic and oceanic situation 
makes the climate haish rather than extreme. 
Southeily-drifting ice besets the northern coasts, 
making the summer cold, but the northerly 
ocean currents along the south shore ameliorate 
the tempeiature While the average winter 
temperatures of the entiie coast line vary 
slightly from 32° F, the summer averages of 
the north and east shores range from 43° to 44® 
against 48° to 50° on the south and west coasts 
Fauna and Flora. Few, if any, of the land 
animals aie indigenous Reindeer were intro- 
duced m 1770 Foxes came from ice fioes, and 
rodents fiom ships Reptiles and batracliians 
are absent Half of the hundred species of birds 
are aquatic, and among them the eider duck is 
valued and protected for its down Walrus 
and whales are now rare, and seals are steadily 
decreasing m number The vegetation is of the 
Arctic-Enropean type While there were ex- 
tensive forests in the Tertiary period, the trees 
to-day are dwarf beeches, willows, elms, and 
mountain ash, specimens 30 feet high being rare 
Volcanoes. The island is especially of vol- 
canic origin, as fiom such activities have been 
built up the lagged, lava-covered, ice-strewn up- 
lands, averagmg 2000 feet 01 moze in elevation, 
which form nine-tenths of the aiea of the sur- 
face. Magnificent as to scenery, these plateaus 
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are largely regions of desolation Piacticaliy 
the only vegetation of the lava slopes is scat- 
tered coverings of Iceland moss, which there 
finds favoring foothold Indeed the whole land 
has sufiered from volcanic eruptions, of which 
25 have occurred within historic times In all 
there are more than 100 separate volcanoes, of 
which the most widely known is Heela, 5100 feet 
high, in the extreme southern part There are 
thousands of craters, that of Ask] a with an area 
of 34 square miles being the largest Hecla 
had 18 eruptions in historic times up to 1845, 
and Katla 13 up to 1860 The eruption of 
Askja, southwest of Vatna, in 1875 was so vio- 
lent and long-continued that its ashes reached 
as far east as Sweden The most violent and 
destructive eruption was that of Laki in 1783, 
which was doubly dangerous from the torrential 
floods caused through the melting of laige glacial 
masses by the molten lava An area of not less 
than 218 square miles was permanently covered 
by the flowing lava Enormous regions of pas- 
turage and of arable land were devastated, and 
80 per cent of the stock — cattle, sheep, and 
pomes— were killed Famine conditions, and 
epidemics arising from volcanic gases, caused 
more than 9000 persons, about one-fifth of the 
population, to peiisli before normal conditions 
were restored Including the snow-hidden por- 
tions, the present lava fields cover one-fourth of 
the surface of the island The largest snow-free 
lava field, to the north of Vatna, is ovei 1700 
square miles in extent Largely formed from 
eruptions of Askja, at has accretions from 19 
other volcanoes Earthquakes of violence have 
repeatedly occurred and at tames have caused 
enormous damage Those of 1784 and of 1896 
each destroyed many buildings and injured 
others by the hundreds. 

Olaciers. In the Glacial age the island was 
completely covered with ice At present there 
are more than 120 separate glaciers of con- 
siderable size, their aggregate areas approximat- 
ing 5200 square miles There are very few, if 
any, living glaciers, though Vatna closely ap- 
proaches the sea The location and surface 
areas in square miles of the largest glaciers are 
as follows Vatna, in the southeast, 3280, 
Hofs, near the centre, 520, Lang, in. the west, 
500, and Myrdals, in the north centre, 390 

Geysers. Hot springs are numerous through- 
out several paits of the island, and in the so- 
called geyser region, about SO miles northwest 
of Hecla, there are more than 100 in a small 
area The most widely known of them is the 
Great Geyser, 60 feet in diameter and having 
an mtermittent period of discharge varying at 
different times from 6 to 30 hours It throws 
at times, to the height of 150 feet or more, im- 
mense columns of water of temperatures vary- 
ing from 170“ to 190® One geyser at its bottom 
depths was found to have water of the tempera- 
ture of 262® F — possibly the hottest sprmg in 
the world 

Agriculture and Other Industries, More 
than one-h^lf of the inhabitants live by horse, 
cattle, and sheep raising A large part of the 
slopes and river valleys of the plateaus affords 
excellent pasture for sheep, and m the low- 
lying lands are extensive meadows, which, prop- 
erly managed, could suppoit twice the number 
of cattle that now graze on them In 1911 the 
island contained 43,879 horses, 25,982 head of 
cattle, 574,053 sheep, and 671 goats A great 
deal has been done latterly to improve the soil 


Agricultural societies have been formed, and 
there aie now four agricultural schools At one 
time a little barley was grown, but it could not 
be made to pay, and therefoie field cultivation 
bas been abandoned Horticulture, on the other 
hand, makes great prog less, potatoes, cabbage^ 
and rhubaib thrive well, and some berries, such 
as currants, aie cultivated Woods have never 
existed since the Glacial period, and the biush- 
wood of bircli is less extensive than formerly, 
owing to the sheep The birch is seldom higher 
than a man, though in one place on the east side 
some specimens attain a height of ovci 30 feet 
The mountain ash reaches the same height The 
fishing grounds (cod, heirmg, floundeis, whale, 
and seal) are frequented by English and Fiench 
boats The sea is very stormy, and tlieiefore 
fishing is best pursued m large and strong ves- 
sels The fishermen of Iceland have had to 
content themselves with small open boats They 
brave the billows of the ocean in winter with 
the greatest boldness and contempt of danger, 
and eveiy year many lose their lives Want of 
capital has pi evented them from acquiring large 
vessels, but considerable progiess has been made 
in this direction, and the Icelanders now possess 
a fair fleet of fishing smacks The fisheries 
furnish nearly tliiee-foiirths of all expoits and 
give employment to about one-sixth of the popu- 
lation The cod fisheries aie among the most 
important in the world In 1910 the export of 
salt cod amounted to 0,753,711 kroner (1 krone 
= $0 268) llanufaeturing industiies, with the 
exception of cod liver and other fish oil, aie 
utterly absent The simpler articles of dress 
and necessaries of life are usually supplied by 
every native for himself, and the number of 
artisans is very small The minelal deposits 
are not sufficiently large to repay exploitation 
Turf is the chief fuel, but some coal is imported 
The chief exports are dried fish, wool, live 
sheep and horses, eider down, salted meat, but- 
ter, hides and skins, cod liver and other fish oil, 
and whalebone The annual value of the exports 
amounts at present to over $4,000,000 The im- 
ports consist of textiles, cereals and other food- 
stuffs, coal and wood, manufactures of metals, 
and boats, and have an annual value of between 
$3,000,000 and $3,750,000 In 1911 the imports 
were valued at $3,813,622 and the exports at 
$4,280,144 The exports to Denmaik in 1912 
amounted to nearly $2,000,000 and the imports 
from Denmark to about $1,300,000 Up to 1854 
the tiade of Iceland was a state monopoly of 
Denmark. Since then it has been free and is 
now chiefly in the hands of Denmark and Gieat 
Britain ‘Iceland has regular steam communi- 
cation with Denmark via Leith, the poit of 
Edinburgh There are a number of trading 
stations on the island, and six commercial cen- 
tres There are few loads In the settled dis- 
tricts the traveler follows bridle paths worn 
by the hoofs of the small Iceland horses A 
few good roads have recently been built, and 
some of the streams aie being bridged At the 
end of 1910 Iceland had 87 telegraph and tele- 
phone stations, with 857 miles of line The 
people are sturdy and have not allowed the 
hardships they have eiiduied to crush them As 
the farthest outpost of civilization, they have 
always had to fight a hard battle with nature 
They aie of an earnest, quiet, and somewhat mel- 
ancholy disposition, and as a rule very intelli- 
gent Though the lower classes live in poor cir- 
cumstances, they are veiy enlightened, peihaps 
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a no other countiy of Europe aie so many books, 
ti proportion to the population, punted and 
old as in Iceland The island contains several 
imting establishments, from which issue 18 
ewspapeis besides othei periodicals During 
ecent decades many Icelandeis have emigiated 
0 America and have founded flouiishing colo- 
les in Manitoba In all about 15,600 have 
lossed the Atlantic, but of late years the emi- 
ration has fallen oif Besides Reykjavik, the 
apital, with a population of 11,600 (census of 
910), the chief settlements aie Akureyri 
2089) and Isafiord (1859) 

Government At the head of the admmistra- 
lon is a ministei, appointed by the King of 
)enmaik, resident at Reykjavik, and responsible 
o the Althing foi all acts concerning Iceland 
"he Althing, or the Parliament of the colony, 
Ithough in existence since the Norwegian occu- 
■ation, had not attained its full powei befoie 
874, when the new constitution gi anted by 
he King of Denmaik endowed it with complete 
egislative authority The Althing consists of 
6 memheia, of whom 30 are elected by the 
•eople and 6 appointed by the ciown It is 
onvened eveiy two jears and is divided into 
wo chambeis, of which the upper is composed 
it SIX elected and the six appointed members, 
nd the lower consists of 24 elected members, 
"he King of Denmark has the nominal right 
■f veto In 1911 suffrage was extended to 
i^omen and servants, and the right is now pos- 
essed by all competent adults For purposes 
if administration the island is divided into thiee 
listncts — ^the South, the West, and the Korth 
nd East — administered by two of&cials having 
hen seats at Reykjavik and Akureyri The 
istricts are subdivided into 20 smaller divisions 
nown as syssels and administered by sheriffs, 
v'ho pel form the functions of tax collectors and 
udges of first instance At Reykjavik there is 
comt of second instance for the trial of cases 
rom which appeals are made to the Supieme 
jourt at Copenhagen The revenue of the coun- 
ly is deiived almost entirely from customs and 
ax on spirits, tobacco, coffee, and sugar Ele- 
aentaiy education is well provided for, find 
he number of illiterates is remarkably small 
’’here are also a number of higher schools, a 
heological seminary, a college and a university 
t Reykjavik, with about 100 students. For 
eligious pui poses Iceland forms a separate 
nsliopric in the Lutheian church 
Population The population, estimated at 
wer 46,000 at the beginning of the nineteenth 
entury, was 72,445 in 1880, 78,470 m 1901, and 
i5,188 in 1911 The biith rate is large, but 
t IS offset by the large infant mortality result- 
ng from the severity of the climate The Ice- 
anders aie of Norwegian origin and belong 
‘xclusively to the Lutheran church They live 
nostly on isolated farms, there being very few 
lettlements 

History. Iceland was not visited ‘by Euro- 
)eans, as far as is known, until the end of the 
‘ighth century, when some Celts landed on the 
sland, but its history really dates from about 
J70, when various Norsemen discovered it, 
*hi^y by accident One of these, Floki Vil^er- 
harson, gave it its present name Soon there- 
ifter the Norwegians came in large numbers, 
)wing to the despotism of Harald Haarfagi 
(qv ) at home, and permanent settlements were 
nade, among them the present capital, Reykja- 
vik, The settlements were all independent of 


one another, and tor some time the only bond of 
union was furnished by then common lehgion, 
until finally in 927 one Ulfljotr was sent to 
Noiwa^ to prepare a code of laws He did so, 
returning in 930 His constitution provided 
for a yearly assembly, but all details are lack- 
ing to us Many legal changes, however, had 
to take place before even a semblance of order 
prevailed in Iceland In time regular territorial 
divisions appeared, and a system of law very 
similai to that of Anglo-Saxon England The 
most important event in the early histoiy of 
Iceland was the conversion of its inhabitants to 
Christianity The first missionary was Thoi- 
valdi Kothianson, who came in 9^, but after 
five years left the countiy, having failed utterly 
More successful was the attempt made under 
the auspices of King Olaf Tiyggvason of Nor- 
way (995-1000), ivho introduced Christianity, 
chiefly by force, about the year 1000 Under 
the influence of the new religion civilization 
giadually spread, and the laws became milder 
Until 1103 Iceland belonged to the province of 
the Archbishop of Biemen, later to that of 
Lund Meanw’-hile the kings of Norway regarded 
Iceland with a jealous eye, for it was a place 
of refuge for all then rebellious subjects, but 
all attempts to conquer it failed for many years 
The history of the island was mainly one of 
rivalries of different chiefs, and about the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century all the contests 
in the land were connected with those of the 
three sons of Stnrle — ^the historian Snorri, Thord, 
and Sieghvat, the most powerful chiefs of their 
time By marriage and other means, Sturle 
Thordson had become godm, or supreme magis- 
trate, of several provinces, for these ofiices were 
hereditary in certain families These offices he 
transmitted to his sons, who, however, were 
unable to agree Finally, in 1262, Norway hav- 
ing been appealed to, King Haakon of that 
country induced Iceland to join its fortunes to 
that of Norway The prosperity of the country 
from that time onward rapidly declined, as 
strict navigation laws weie enforced In 1280 
Iceland, joined together with Norway, came 
under the crown of Denmark This is called 
the union of the Three Crowns Much of the 
subsequent history of the island is filled with 
the relation of physical evils which desolated 
the land and effectually subdued the spirit of 
its inhabitants Thus, there were repeatedly 
severe volcanic eruptions, and between 1402 and 
1404 the black death swept away, it is said, 
two-thirds of the population In 1540 Christian 
III of Denmark began to introduce into Ice- 
land the Reformation, which rapidly prevailed 
throughout the whole country During the 
Napoleonic wars England captured it, but gave 
it hack to Denmark by the Treaty of Vienna in 
1816 The Althing, or Legislative Assembly, 
was dissolved, but was reorganized in 1843 
For many years constitutional conflicts with 
Denmark went on, which were amicably settled 
in 1874 by grantmg home inle to Iceland In 
1903 the ministry for Iceland in the Danish 
government was transferred to Reykjavik In 
1911 a mmistry strongly favoring home rule was 
chosen 
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lOELAH'DIC LAHGHAG^E With the Hoi- 
wegian popular dialects and Faroese, Icelandic 
forms the West Horse subdivision of the Scandi- 
navian languages, as opposed to the East Horse, 
made up of Swedish and Danish The histoiy 
of Icelandic begins with the settlement of Ice- 
land by Norwegians, principally from western 
Norway, at the end of the ninth century After 
this time theie was gradually developed in Ice- 
land a particular West Norwegian dialect, which, 
however, at the outset differed hut slightly from 
the paient Norwegian Only after the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, about the year 1000, is it 
possible to speak of languages instead of dia- 
lects in the whole Scandinavian noith, and at 
this time Icelandic, too, ranged itself by the 
side of Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish as a 
separate language, with characteristic differences 
in sounds, inflection, and vocabulary 

In the history of Icelandic it is customary to 
distinguish two mam periods — Old Icelandic, 
from the settlement of the island, in the ninth 
century, to the Reformation, at the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and New Icelandic, down to 
the present day Old Icelandic is further sub- 
divided into thxee periods — the first of which 
extends from 874 until about to the middle of 
the twelfth century; the second, the so-called 
classical period, during which the principal lit- 
erary works were produced, fiom about 1150 to 
about 1350, and the third, 01 transitional period, 
from 1350 to 1540 The language of the fiist 
period, at the begiiming identical with that of 
Noiway, at the end is distinguishable from it by 
but comparatively few differences One of the 
most plainly discernible and characteristic dis- 
tinctions between the two is the retention m Ice- 
landic of initial hi, hm, hi, whose h early dis- 
appears in Noiwegian, as it does m Swedish and 
Danish, but which has lemained in Icelandic, 
alone of all the Germanic languages, to this very 
day The language of the second period, on the 


other hand, exhibits many impoitant changes 
along broad lines, in phonetic conditions and 
in inflectional forma, that from this tune on 
sharply differentiate Icelandic and Noiwegian 
This forms an mtermediaiy period which wit- 
nesses the gradual giowth of those changes in 
the language whose consummation maika the 
beginning of the new peiiod of Icelandic Din- 
ing this whole time the language lemained piac- 
tically homogeneous throughout the island, and 
no sharply defined dialectic diffeiences were de- 
veloped Manuscripts of the thirteenth and foui- 
teenth centuries from the west of Iceland show, 
it is tiue, chaiactenstic phonetic conditions in 
ceitain instances, and it is likely that others 
existed as between the north, west, and south- 
east, but none of them are important From 983 
to about 1400 Icelandic was also spoken m the 
settlements of Greenland, but to what extent 
this language deviated from that of Iceland can- 
not be determined fiom the few lunic inscrip- 
tions which have come down to us 

Old Icelandic, both from the standpoint of the 
language itself and of the literature written m 
it, is by far the most important of the ancient 
Scandinavian languages The sources of our 
knowledge of it aie an almost unparalleled liter- 
ature in prose and verse, written altei the early 
part of the twelfth century and even in the thir- 
teenth century, hut often of far more ancient 
ultimate origin The alphabet used is the usual 
Latin seiipt of the end of the Middle Ages, in- 
ti oduced by way of England and modified to fit 
the special conditions of the language The few 
runic inscriptions that exist in Iceland aie unim- 
poitant from a linguistic point of view, in that 
they are all moie recent than the oldest manu- 
scripts written in Latin letters The oldest con- 
ditions, however, are in many cases not to be 
found in the oldest manuscripts, but in poems 
contained in nianusciipts of the thiiteentli cen- 
tury, which, as a consequence of then metiical 
eonatiuction, have kept forms as old in some in- 
stances as the ninth eentuiy, from which early 
time they had been tiansmitted orally from gen- 
eration to generation The oldest manuscript 
thj^t has been preserved is an znventoiy of the 
church at Keykjaholt in Iceland, the most an- 
cient part of which was probably wiitten be- 
tween 1178 and 1193 The principal manusciipt 
of the Elder Bdda, the so-called Codex Regius, 
dates from the end of the thiiteenth centuiy, 
the prmcipal manuscript of the Bnomi Bdda, the 
so-called Codex Upsaliensis, is of the same period 
The best manuscripts are all wiitten befoie the 
middle of the fomteenth centuiy Icelandic 
manusciipts are both parchment and paper The 
former medium was used from the beginning of 
writing, at the end of the twelfth century, down 
into the sixteenth century, the lattei fiom the 
fifteenth century almost to the present day 
Old Icelandic manusciipts are preserved piinci- 
pally in four large collections — viz, the Arna- 
magneean collection, so called fiom the Icelander 
Arm Magnfisson, who collected and gave it to 
the University Libraiv in Copenhagen, the col- 
lection m the Royal Library in Copenhagen , the 
so-called Delagaidic collection in the Univeisity 
Library in Upaala, Sweden, and the collection 
in the Royal Library in Stockliolm Besides 
theae there are a few manuscripts in the Uni- 
veisity Library in Christiania, Norway, in the 
British Museum in London, the Bodleian Library 
in Oxford, the Advocates’ Libraiy in Edinburgh, 
in Wolfenbuttel and Tubingen, Germany, m 
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Utrecht, Holland, in Vienna and Paiib Ko 
manuseiipts of importance whatever ha\e been 
left in Iceland, with the exception of the Rey- 
kjaholt inventoiy, which is a single quaito leaf 
of paichment preseived in the public ai chives 
in Reykjavik, 

The most predominant ehaiaeteiistics of Old 
Icelandic as a Scandinavian language aie, in the 
mam, the following To an extent unknown to 
the other members of the Geriranic group Ice- 
landic exhibits a consistent and widely developed 
process of assimilation in consonants and \owels, 
under this head falls the extiaordinary exten- 
sion of umlaut, which is heie not merely a proc- 
ess of palatalization, as elsewheie in the Gei- 
manic languages, but of labialization as well 
There are, besides this, a characteristic preference 
foi suffixes, as exhibited in the use of the suffixed 
definite article with substantives, niasc -wn, fern 
'/i, neut the formation of an entirely new 
medio-passive conjugation by the suffixal use 
of the reflexive pionoim, and the expression of 
negation by an added -g\ -a, or -at Other im- 
portant ehai acteristics are the universal shorten- 
ing of the vowels of inflection and of derivation, 
the disappearance of final n in the so-called weak 
inflection of substantives and adjectives, and in 
the infinitive of veibs, whose accompanying prep- 
osition, fuithermore, is at, instead of du {zu), 
as in the other Germanic languages, and the use 
of the consonantal case ending elsewhere re- 
tained only in Gothic as -s, in masculine and 
feminine substantives There are, in addition, 
many other minor peculiarities in sounds, inflec- 
tions, and syntax Contrasted with Old Swedish 
and Old Danish, whose earliest documentary re- 
mains date from 1281 and 1329 respectively. Old 
Icelandic possesses, as a whole, as is to be ex- 
pected, a much more ancient character in sounds 
and in inflectional foims. It is, however, by no 
means invariably the most conservative The 
far gi eater extension of the piocess of umlaut, 
eg, in Old Icelandic, results in a laige number 
of forms that are more lecenif than the corie- 
sponding ones m the other Scandinavian lan- 
guages in their oldest period. The notably wide 
vocabulary of Old Icelandic shows some admix- 
ture of foreign elements. These are Latin 'words, 
introduced mainly through the Chuich after the 
Christianization of Iceland in the year 1000, 
Celtic words, introduced m considerable number 
as a result of the contact of Celtic-speaking 
people m the British Islands with the Norwegian 
settlers of Iceland, many of whom came by the 
way of Scotland, Ireland, the Orkneys, the He- 
brides, and the Shetlands, where they had pre- 
viously lived for longer 01 shorter peiiods, Anglo- 
Saxon words, which came in as a consequence of 
the close contact of Icelanders in England with 
the people, their language, and their culture, 
and finally, a few French and German words, due 
to the use m literature of foreign material, de- 
rived either directly or remotely from these 
sources 

The history of Hew Icelandic, or the present 
period of the language, begins with the Refor- 
mation, although the conditions that character- 
ize it can already be observed in piocess of de- 
velopment in the transitional period at the end 
of Old Icelandic. The earliest literary monu- 
ment of Hew Icelandic is the fiist Icelandic 
printed book, the Hew Testament, translated by 
Odd Gottskalksson, and printed at Roskilde in 
Denmark m 1540 In general, Icelandic has still 
retained, to the present time, along broad lines, 


in inflectionb and vocabulary, its aichaic char- 
acteristics, so that to-day it is on the whole the 
most ancient in appearance of the Germanic 
tongues Since the beginning of the period the 
language has, however, in leality undeigone a 
continual internal development This is particu- 
laily tiue of the sounds, which have been very 
mateiially changed in pronunciation, although 
frequently the conservative letention of the old 
oithograpliy gives no clew to it What has 
helped Icelandic to retain its early conditions is, 
moie than anything else, its relative isolation 
and the consequent minimum contact with other 
languages, on the one side, and the fact of its 
unhioken use in literature on the other The 
production of liteiatuie in Iceland, although it 
dwindles in value and amount after the classical 
period until it is awakened to new life by the 
Reformation, has nevei wholly ceased since its 
very beginning. All this, with the continuous 
cultuie of the old hteiature, which has in some 
form or other ne^er been forgotten, has tended 
to keep the language phenomenally pure and 
homogeneous thioughout the island After 1380, 
when Iceland, which since the end of the Republic 
in 1262 had belonged to Horway, fell witb that 
country under the sovereignty of Denmark, a 
Danish influence was exeited upon the language 
which has continued, with vaiying effect, down 
to the present time This influence was particu- 
larly active in the two centuries immediately 
following the Reformation, when, as a conse- 
quence of the reawakened literal y activity, which 
brought with it many tianslations of foreign 
and especially of Danish books, it made itself 
felt in vocabulaiy and orthography to such an 
extent that the language seemed on the way to 
lose f 01 ever its chaiactenstic purity It was an 
appeal to the old literature which furnished the 
missing norm and not only checked the further 
introduction of Danieisms, but set on foot a re- 
actionaiy tendency towards the forms and 01 - 
tliography of the classical period of the language 
This puristic movement began towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, but was particularly 
furthered by the formation of the Icelandic Lit- 
erary Society by the Danish philologist Rask in 
1816. Since that time an influence has been 
carefully and intelligently exerted, both to elimi- 
nate foreign elements from the vocabulary, and 
either to rehabilitate old forms or to set in 
their place new foims made out of the old ele- 
ments of the language, and to leform the or- 
thography from the standpoint of etymology 
A printed page of Icelandic at the piesent day 
has as a consequence a much more primitive 
character than the facts of its pronunciation 
actually warrant In comparison with the other 
Germanic languages, changes have nevertheless 
been relatively few, and Icelandic, not only 
apparently but in reality, as it is m use to-day, 
IS inherently the best preserved of this entire 
group 

The present territory of Icelandic, aside from 
small settlements in the United States and in 
British America, is the island of Iceland, where 
it is the spoken and written language of the 
85,000 inhabitants The literary language of 
the present time is to all intents and purposes 
the spoken speech, not of any particular region 
or of any separate class, but of the people of 
the whole country, with the reservation that in 
the capital and the trading places along the 
coast much Danish is in use, and the spoken 
language is no longer as pure as elsewhere. As 
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m tlie old period, fheie aie no dialects in modem 
Icelandic, although theie are etill, as then, minoi 
diffexenees that give the language of certain 
parts of the eountiy a local color 
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est Icelandic manuscripts Geiing’s VoUstan- 
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ICELAETDrC EITEBATURE. In order to 
understand the remarkable brilliancy of the 
classical Icelandic literature of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, it is necessary to bear m 
mind the fact that the early settlers were among 
the cream of the Horwegiaii people In spite of 
the political difficulties that had induced these 
hardy Horsemen to seek a home almost in the 
ocean itself, intercourse between Iceland and the 
Scandinavian peninsula continued to be very 
close, especially as a result of the frequent visits 
made to Horway by young Icelanders of rank 
Another reason for the literary supiemacy of 
the early Icelanders is closely connected with one 
of the principal natural drawbacks of the island, 
its severe climate, and the consequent isolation 
of the people during the greater part of the year. 


Pei sons m Iceland were thus gieatly thiown 
upon then oivn lesoiiices As a lefeult, the ait 
of story-telling was lesorted to for passing away 
the monotony of the daik wintei days The 
periodical meetings in summei weie used foi an 
interchange of news and of stones and poems, 
and to this day the Icelanders aie piobably the 
greatest loveia of oral literature The Icelandic 
classics still foim the most popular reading mat- 
ter of the masses of the people This vitality 
of the Icelandic literatuie is again closely con- 
nected with social conditions The Iceland©! s 
aie a homogeneous people, and in reading the 
accounts of the eaily lieioes of Iceland they read 
the stones of then onn ancestors, whose names 
have been familiar to them from early childhood. 
For them the long genealogies, which the most 
patient foreign readei finds tiresome, are full 
of interest as family records of the 1 emote past, 
and the most insignificant detail is fi aught with 
the vividness of personal association 

Turning to the literature itself, we find, as is 
the case with the other liteiatures of the world, 
that the eaiiiest monuments aie in veise form 
The earliest monument of Icelandic literature, 
fill thei more, the so-called Elder Edda, is, like 
our own Beowulf , the most important and inter- 
esting work piodueed, and claims, moie than 
any other single woik, the attention of Icelandic 
scholars The Bidet Edda is not a poem, in the 
strict sense of the word, hut a collection of moi e 
or less closely connected poems of varying length 
and character, which were preserved for a long 
time by oral tradition, suffering inevitable 
changes in the piocess of transmission For 
many centuries the manusciipt containing the 
poems was forgotten, and on its discovery m 
1643 it was attributed to the classical writer 
Saemund, called the Wise, who lived in the last 
half of the eleventh and the ftist half of the 
twelfth century It has since been proved con- 
clusively that it TV as redacted by an unknown 
Icelander A curious erior is also frequently re- 
peated with regard to the etymology of the woid 
Edda itself, which is explained as meaning 
'great-gian(taother ’ As a matter of fact, the 
name was improperly extended fiom a piose 
work, the so-called Younger Edda^ the work of 
Snoiri Sturluson (qv). The age of the Elder 
Edda has been greatly exaggeiated, the oldest 
portions piobably belonging in their present 
form to the tenth centuiy (For an account of 
the poems, see Edda ) The Younger j or Prose, 
Edda 18 of great value, because of the informa- 
tion it gives of Icelandic mythology and the 
language of the early skalds It is a sort of ars 
poetica and was compiled for the guidance of 
young poets Its style is admirable, its tales of 
the gods and goddesses being related witb a due 
attention to effect The style of most of the 
early Icelandic poetry is in marked contiast to 
the simplicity and directness of the classical 
prose The most complicated figures and the 
most obscure references are freely used The 
foim IS alliteration combined with assonance, or 
the agreement of medial vowels. Most of the 
poems of the skalds are short, eight verses each, 
but some few longer poems occui The most 
striking of the latter are the three poems by 
Egil Skallagrimsson, the hero of the Egils Saga, 
They are much simpler than the short poems by 
the same author, and aie full of feeling and 
dignity Egil’s elegy on hxs son may be ranked 
among the great poems of the world To the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries belong poems com- 
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posed in imitation 01 the ancient woiks, consist- 
ing of inoial and didactic ma\ims — ^tlie formei 
conceived from an assumed heathen, the latter 
from a Christian, point of view In the thir- 
teenth cental y the skaldic art declined and gave 
place to an inf ei 101 hteiatnie based upon bibli- 
cal stones and legends of the saints Tno cen- 
times later appeared the ilwa, or ballad, which 
closely lesembles in foim and subject matter the 
ballad as found on the Continent These con- 
tinued in popularity until the seventeenth cen- 
tury Frequently the classical sagas weie para- 
phrased in these itmas 

Tlie eailiest Icelandic prose belongs to the 
beginning of the twelfth century, Avhen An the 
Wise (1067-1148) composed a histoiy of his na- 
tive island and its population in the Islendinga- 
h61c (The Book of the Icelandeis), which is a 
revision of an eailiex work by An The value 
of this woik is histoiieal rather than liteiary, 
for its facts, while detailed and leliable, aie not 
piesented in an inteiesting style It has been 
edited, with a German introduction and notes 
(Halle, 1891). The Landnama-lidJi, (Landtaking 
Book), also by An, is based upon the eailiei 
lslend%nga’h6k It describes the discov^eiy and 
settlement of Iceland and contains detailed ac- 
counts of 3000 pel sons and 1700 places It was 
continued by otlieis There is an English tians- 
lation by T Ell wood (London, 1898) These 
woiks enteied laigely into the composition of 
the annals of the eaily kings of Noiway, com- 
posed a century later by Snoni Sturluson (q v ), 
uiidei the title of the Heimslringla (Circuit of 
the World), the opening woid of the work This 
woik deserves special notice as being the most 
iinpoitaiit histoiieal contribution of the Middle 
Ages It is charaeteiized by a vmd style, and 
so strongly does it appeal to the Icelandic con- 
sciousness that it la still the most populai book 
aftei the Bible in Iceland A new tianslation 
into Dano-Horwegian has been made (1900) by 
G Stoim, and published with a subvention by the 
Hoiwegian Pax Lament The best edition in the 
oiJgmal is that edited by E JOnsson (1893- 
1901), who has also edited a shoiter edition 
(1911) A continuation of the HeimsJx.rmgla 
was composed by seveial authors It has twice 
been tianslated into English — ^by David Laiiig 
(London, 1844 and 1889) and by W Moms and 
E Magntisson (ib, 1895) Other histones be- 
longing to a later peiiod are FlateyarML, con- 
taining a rather confused selection of sagas, the 
Fcb) eymga^aga, which tells of the introduction 
of Christianity into the Eaioe Islands (trans 
by P York Powell, 1896), and the Orkney- 
ingasaga, 1 elating the history of the earls of 
Orkney The parts of the Flateyarhdh relating 
to the diseoveiy of America have been edited by 
A M Peeves in The Finding of Wmeland the 
Good (London, 1890) The compilation of the 
laws of the island attracted the attention of the 
Icelanders at an early peiiod, and in 1118 a 
complete code, known as the Grdgds (gray 
goose), which had been derived from the ancient 
Noise law, was submitted to the Althing, or 
popular assembly, and in 1123 the canons of 
the Church, or the Kristiniettr, weie settled and 
reduced to writing A collection of these en- 
actments in the ancient and subsequent codes has 
been made by Stephensen and Signxdsson, under 
the title of LovsamUng for Island (21 vols, 
Copenhagen, 1853-89) 

Of baldly inferior interest to the Fdda and 
the Beimskrmgla are the sagas (qv ) This 
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teim in its broadest sense includes all Icelandic 
prose vvoiks of a naiiative character Thus, 
stiietly speaking, Aii^s works cited above are 
sagas, as is also the Heimsky mgla But, as gen- 
eially used, the teim ‘Saga” is applied to shorter 
nail ail ves the inteiest of which centres in one 
peison The scene of the saga may be laid either 
wholly or m pait in Iceland, or occasionally al- 
togethei outside of Iceland Sagas aie divided 
into seieial classes, the first of which is the 
mytliie-iieioic The repiesentatives of this class 
often give a latei version of some well-knowm 
story which appeals in other literatuies This 
IS notably the case with the most interesting 
repiesentative, the Volsunga Saga^ eailier tiaces 
of which appear in the Eddas, and a later vei- 
sion in the yihelunyenlied (qv ) It has been 
tianslated by W Moms and E Magnusson 
(London, 1888) The ^ ilkina Saga, treating of 
Dietrich of Bern, is latei and shows Geiman in- 
fluence The Ftidthiofs Saga is of special inter- 
est as being the eailiest veision of the story 
made famous by the Swedish poet Tegnei (qv ) 
A number of legendary stories weie tianslated 
into Icelandic piose, the most impoitant of 
which is the Saga of Bailaam and Josaphat 
(qv ) The second and most ehaiactenstic class 
of sagas axe the family sagas, acjcounts of in- 
dividual men and their families These biog- 
raphies, as they would now be called, deal with 
the earliest settleis of the island and extend to 
about 1050 They are marked by great simplicity 
of style, with fieqiient highly dramatic passages, 
extieme detail, especially in connection with 
genealogies and chionologies, and keen charac- 
teiization A striking featuie of all the sagas 
IS the introduction of verses supposed to be the 
woik of the eliaracteis This is particularly 
noticeable in the Kormahs Saga, which contains 
an aveiage of ovei one poem to each page The 
family sagas aie subdivided into two classes, 
the laiger sagas and the smaller sagas To the 
first belong the Njals, the Egils, the Laxdcela, 
and the Fytbyggja Of these, the first has been 
admirably tianslated by G Webbe Dasent (New 
Yoik, 1912), and the last was tianslated in a 
condensed form by Su Walter Scott The Egils 
Saga has been edited with a German introduc- 
tion and notes by Einnur Jdnsson (Halle, 1894), 
and: m the same series the Laxdcela Saga has 
appealed, edited by Kr ICaalund (1896) Among 
tlie smaller sagas the most interesting are the 
Kormahs Saga and the Saga of Gunnlaug Ser- 
pent Tongue, both of which are love tales Apait 
from their iiteiary qualities, the Icelandic sagas 
aie of gieat value in thi owing light upon many 
Old Norse customs — ^religious, legal, and social 
— ^that would otherwise be entirely unknown 
This IS especially true of the Eyrlyggja For 
the English leader, the introduction fa Dasent^s 
tianslation of the Egils Saga is of inteiest m 
connection with the general subject of sagas 
Modern Icelandic literature begins with the 
introduction of punting (1530) by the last Ho- 
man Catholic Bishop of Iceland The first Ice- 
landic translation of the New Testament was 
made in 1540, During the seventeenth century 
many learned woiks were wiitten, the leadei m 
this movement being AingrSmur Jdnsson (1568- 
1648) Many manuscripts were collected and 
copied, and communication between Icelandic 
and Danish and Swedish scholais was close 
Giammais and dictionaiies vteie compiled, and 
many antiquarian woiks were published Among 
the principal scholars of this period were Thor- 
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mod Torfoeus {1636-1719) and Arm Magnusson 
{qv ) Duimg this same period^ and without 
interruption down to the present day, Iceland 
has pioduced a surprisingly large number of 
poets — a larger number, indeed, in proportion 
to the population, than any other countiy in 
Europe Among these poets may be mentioned 
Hallgrimur Pjetursson (1614-74), the leading 
Icelandic psalm wiiter, SteMn Olafason (1620- 
88 ) , Eggert Olafsson { 1726-63 ) , and J6n Thor- 
laksson (1744-1819) The lattei made an excel- 
lent translation of Paradise Lost and Klop stock’s 
Messms Among nineteenth-century poets may 
be noted Bjarni Thorarenson (1786-1841), who 
IS probably the most popular recent Icelandic 
poetj JSnas Hallgiimsson (1807-45), who intro- 
duced seveial foieign veise forms, notably the 
hexameter Of the younger poets we may men- 
tion Gestur Pdlsson (1852-91) , Stemgiimur 
Thorsteinsson (1831- ), Thorsteinn Erlings- 

son (1858- ) , and Hannea Hafsteinn (1861- 

) The most prominent dramatists are Mat- 
thias Jochumsson (1835- ), also one of the 

most productive poets and translators, Indri^i 
Einarsson (1851- ), who began as a Roman- 

ticist, but in his later works shows strong Ib- 
aenian infiuenee, and JChann SigurjOnsson, whose 
Fjalla-Eyvtndur (Eyvmd of the Mountains) is 
the stiongest Icelandic drama to date The prin- 
cipal Icelandic novels are Jon Thorodd sen’s P%L 
tur ol StiUlai translated by Reeves as Lad and 
Lass (London, 1890), and Ma^ur ok Kona 
(Man and Wife) 

Bibliography The standard history of Old 
Koise literature is Finnur JOnsson’s Den old- 
norsAe og oldislandsLe LttteraUi^s Ststoiie (3 
vols , Copenhagen, 1894-1902) Den islatidske 
Ltteiatuis Histone (ib, 1907) is a shoiter w'ork 
by the same author Tlie only treatment of the 
\\hole subject in English is Wmkel Horn, Ets* 
torg of the Liter atm e of the Scandmaman Korth, 
translated by Anderson (Chicago, 1884) This 
contains a useful bibliography The Prolegomena 
to Vigfdsson’s edition of the Stwhinga Saga 
(Oxford, 1878) discusses the classical literature, 
and the same author’s Co? pus Poeticum Boreale 
(lb, 1883) contains a complete collection of the 
poetry down to the thirteenth century, with 
English ti anslations, notes, etc Vigfusson and 
Powell, Ot'igtnes Islandicce (Oxford, 1906), con- 
tains sagas and other texts, usually accompanied 
by English translations Consult also Morns 
and Magndsson, Saga Library { 6 vols , London, 
1891-1905), Mogk, Gesehiohte der noiwegiseh- 
tslandischen Literatur (Strassburg, 1904) , W* 
0 Green, Ti anslations from the Icelandic (Lon- 
don, 1908) , Hensler, Zuin islandisclien Fehde- 
icesen m der Sturlnngazeit (Berlin, 1912)5 
Craigxe, The Icelandic Sagas (New York, 1913), 
See also Saga. 

ICE^'EANI) MOSS {Cetraria islandica) A 
lichen found m cold climates, especially m Ice- 
land and Norway, in which places it forms an 
important article of commerce It is also met 
with on the higher mountains to the south, but 
is not collected in quantity It is used largely 
as a food by the Icelanders and the Laplanders, 
who eitlier powder the dried plant and make it 
into bread or boil it with milk As food also 
it has been used in other countries to which it 
is exported Before it becomes edible, how- 
ever, it must be steeped in water to remove a 
bitter principle Other uses are in the manu- 
facture of sizing paper and in dressing the warp 
in weaving Formerly it was used as a remedy 


in pulmonaiy troubles, but ih now regaided as 
a bland mucilaginous diet in such cases 

ICELAND SPAR A transparent variety of 
caleite that is found chiefly in Iceland Owing 
to its transparency and double refracting prop- 
erty, it is used foi polarizing prisms and in 
other optical instruments See Calcite 

ICE MAKING See Refeigeeation , Ige 
Industey 

ICE NEEDLES See Feost 
ICE'NI. A tribe of ancient Britain, occupy- 
ing, as is supposed, the present counties of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk The Iceni joined the ranks of 
Aulus Plautius m 43 AD and aided m the de- 
feat of the sons of Cyinbeline (qv ) Some 
years later, when the Romans endeavored to 
establish their authority more fiimly in the 
country, the Iceni rebelled under their Queen, 
Boadicea (qv), but were subdued Consult 
C W. C Oman ( ed ) , ^^England before the 
Norman Conquest,” in his History of England, 
vol 1 (New York, 1910) 

ICE PACK See Ice 

ICE PLANT {Mesemhryanthemum crystal- 
I mum) A native of Africa and of the south 
of Euiope, remaikable for the glistening bladdei- 
shaped hairs with which its whole surface is 
covered, and which sparkle in the sun like 
granules of ice The seeds are used foi food 
in the Madeira Islands The ashes supply 
barilla, which is extensively used as a souice 
of carbonate of soda in soap and glass making, 
and for which the plant is burned in countries 
where it abounds There are in all about 400 
species of this genus, most of which are natives 
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of the south of Africa The ice plant is intro- 
duced and spreading in southern California 
Mesembryanthemum ceqmlateraJe, a trailing 
jilant, IS also common in California, wheie its 
purple flowers, 1% inches across, are very 
striking Mesembryanthemum ediile bears edible 
fruits called Hottentot flgs 

ICE POLO. A game on skates, which should 
not be confounded with ice hockey nor with the 
equestrian game of polo, though it is related to 
both these games While ice polo is similar in 
object to ice hockey, it is very different m 
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metliods of play A ball is used instead of a 
puck, the construction of the stick and the 
method of handling it are different, and there 
is a moie open manner of play This open play 
IS brought about through the permission to 
indulge, in an ice-polo game, in what would in 
ice hockey be off-side play, le, getting between 
the ball and the opponents' goal Five men 
make up a team, two less than in ice hockey 
There are two i ushers, one centre, one halfback, 
and one goal tend The goals are 4 feet wide, 
and the distance from goal to goal is 150 feet 
There are two playing periods of 20 minutes 
each, with 10 minutes' interval A goal counts 
three points See Hockey 

ICE YACHTING Excepting Russia, no 
country in the world shares with America the 
sport of ice yachting, and Russia is only a 
sharer in the sense that a few of its boats, such 
as those of the Russian Rivei Club, aie sailed 
over a poition of the Gulf of Finland, near St 
Petersburg As eaily as the year 1790 there 
were ice boats, and contests at Poughkeepsie 
on the Hudson, the runners of one of the boats 
being still preserved It was built by Oliver 
Booth and was little more than a square box 
on three runner skates — one on each side of 
the box, and the rudder one set in an oak post 
with an oar tiller It was sailed with a small 
fiat-headed spritsail More than half a century 
passed before there was much improvement in 
this primitive design The first real innovation 
was that of Allaire of Red Bank, N J, on the 
Shrewsbury River, who in 1856 mounted his 
three runners on a triangular frame — a pattern 
that was at once seen to give advantage over 
the previous method From this the Hudson 
River boats were gradually developed, the aide 
bars forming with the body a budge or runner 
plank (at right angles with the body of the 
yacht) projecting on each side and cariying at 
each end one runner or skate The mast was 
stepped at the junction of the runner plank with 
the main beam, and they had low sails with 
large jibs, short nonpeaked gaffs, and booms 
extending many feet out from the stern Tins 
style reached its limit in 1869 in the old I<yiGle 
The stepping of the mast over the runner plank 
placed the centre of effort so far aft that the 
boats would run away with their occupants 
and throw them out, sometimes to their great 
peril In 1879 this class was practically super- 
seded, on the Hudson River, by the Robert Scott 
type of a single backbone with an elliptical 
steering box Then the mast was stepped for- 
ward of the intersecting runner plank, and the 
Jibs and boom shortened Improvements have 
continued, but mainly in construction, which 
has aimed at strength combined with lightness 
in backbone and masts, and springiness in the 
cross or runner plank — a very desirable condi- 
tion, for if a runner under an ice yacht weigh- 
ing 2000 pounds and going at 45 miles an hour 
strikes a hummock of ice and has no give or 
spring in it, the consequence may be a shock 
that will reduce the craft to pieces In the 
year 1866 the lateen sail was adopted, both on 
the Hudson and Shrewsbury rivers Scud, with 
the largest lateen ever rigged, was sent from 
the Shrewsbury to Poughkeepsie on the Hudson 
and entered for the pennant several years She, 
as well as Anel and was exceedingly 

fast, but without apparent reason they* would 
spin round on their heels like tops, or bolt, and 
in spite of its many admittedly good qualities 


and undoubted speed, the rig lost supporters 
Theoietically any sailing ciaft should do its 
best with all its canvas in one piece Fly'irvg 
Scud modified the lateen bv spieading its 616 
feet of sail, or catboat fashion, by supplement 
ing it with a small jib, and Ttxeyi and Ranget 
had othei developments of the lateen The 
lateen sail has still some stanch friends The 
Geoigie of the Shrewsbmy Rivei fleet, and 
Colonel Higginson's Cold Wave, with the Mo- 
hegan cat ng, are two examples of it 

The latest design in lunneis is that of H 
Peicy Ashley, known as the rockei type These 
have a curve fore and aft They are especially 
useful on rough ice The elongated tiller, too, 
IS of the utmost impoitance on occasions, be- 
cause it allows tbe sailer to lie head foiwaid in 
the steering box and guide the yacht with his 
feet while yet tending sheet with bis hands 

The usual course in races is a triangle of one 
mile on each leg, of which only one can be be- 
foie the wind, and fi\e times around the triangle 
constitutes a heat This necessitates 14 sharp 
tnms The time made by boats over such a 
course necessarily varies very much on each 
leg, and still more fiom day to day, according 
to the condition of the lee and the foice and 
dnection of the wind The world's reeoid for 
speed over a two-point couise was made in 1907 
at Kalamazoo, Mich , by the Wolves me, of the 
Kalamazoo lee Yacht Club, which sailed a 20- 
mile couise m 39 minutes 60 seconds, the boat 
being obliged to turn every two miles The 
exact distance sailed is unknown The fastest 
tune made in the pennant championship was in 
1893 by Jaolu Ftost, which sailed a 20-mile 
course in 49 minutes, 30 seconds, or at the rate 
of a mile in 2 minutes, 28 seconds, but the cal- 
culated distance the yacht sailed was 31 38 
miles, and her rate was therefoie a mile in 1 
minute, 34 seconds Much faster time has been 
made on a straiglit-away course m a favorable 
wind In Stone's Ice~Boatmg, Archibald Rogers 
reports his test of seveial small boats over a 
measured mile He says “the best lecord was 
59 seconds Estimated speeds, that is, sailing 
up or down the rivei between known landmarks, 
have given still highei rates of velocity, in 
one instance a passage was made by two yachts 
racing on a reach where the time made was 
believed to be at the rate of 84 miles per 
houi ” 

The principal original locations for ice yacht- 
ing are the Hudson River above Poughkeepsie, 
Newburgh, and Orange Lake, N Y , the Shrews- 
bury River in New Jeisey From these the 
sport spread westward in the sixties to Lake 
Mmnetonka, Minn, where it was introduced by 
Theodore Wetmore, and much fine sport has 
been had by yachtsmen from St Paul and 
Minneapolis Lake Winnebago, Wis , has also 
a half-dozen clubs on its borders Lake Pepin, 
about 40 miles south of St Paul, is the centre 
for the boats of several towns, and there is 
much racing on Gull Lake at Kalamazoo, Mich , 
and along the American shores of Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario There is excellent sport at Bur- 
lington, Vt, on Lake Champlain 

There are many prizes an^iually competed for; 
but as ice yachts are by their nature difSeuIt 
to move from watershed to watershed, they are 
mostly local For a series of informing articles 
on the history and development of the ice yacht, 
with precise directions for the constiuetion of 
various types of the craft, consult Stone, Ice- 
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Boating (New York, 1913), and H P Ashley, 
How to Build a« Ice Yacht (ib , 1914) 

ICHABOB, ik^a-bod A poem by Whittier, 
intended as a lebnlve to Daniel Webster foi Ins 
change of attitude toivards the question of 
slavery 

ICHAKG, ^^chang', or ECHAHG A fUy or 
departmental city, of the Piovince of Hupeh, 
China, situated on the left bank of the liver 
Yang-tse, about 1000 miles fiom the sea, and 
about 10 miles bidow the entrance to the great 
Yang-tse Gorges (Map China, K 5) It stands 
in the centre of a hilly country rich m rice, 
cotton, wheat, barlei, and wood-oil trees (the 
T^ung-shUi or AJeui ites coy data), and many 
kinds of fruit giown in the sheltered valleys 
near hy The climate is dry, with warm sum- 
mers and pleasant winters 

The place is of gieat conimeicial impoitanee, 
as the rivei may be navigated with conipaiati-ve 
ease up to this point by vessels of light diaft 
The few attempts that have been made to mount 
the rapids o± the uppei Yang-tse have lesulted 
m disaster Hence all cargoes destined up- 
stream are here tiaiisshipped to craft specially 
constiucted for the navigation of the iivei above 
Icbang, and most of the downstieain cargoes 
from Szechwan are also tiansshipped The city 
is one of four opened in 1877 to foieign lesidence 
and trade, in accordance \vith the convention 
signed at Chefoo in 1876, and a feiv foieign 
business houses have agents here Gieat go- 
downs or w’^aiehoTises have been built to accommo- 
date this transit ti ade, and a foieign settlement 
has been laid out just below the nativ’e city In 
1912 the total iiupoits of Ichang amounted to 
hk tls 2,065,825 (in 1912 a tael was worth 
$0 70 United States gold), and total exports to 
hk tls 3,487,070, making the total trade of 
the port in that year hk tls 0,552,895 Of the 
imports, hk tls l,150,oo0 came from foreign 
countries, and hk tls 915,275 from Chinese 
points An immense amount of pioduce from 
the Province of Szechwan is reshipped at Ichang 
for ports downstieam and upstieam 

Steamer traffic is mamly m the hands of the 
British and Chinese Some 19,000 native craft 
nf all sizes (the laigest probably about 60 tons) 
pass this port oi call at it m the course of the 
year, the river being practically the only way 
of reaching the rich coal fields and fine agii- 
cultnrai lands of Szechwan, and the noithern 
parts of Kweichow and Y^unnaii Ichang has a 
splendid location as an empoiium foi the ex- 
change of goods and products, but Hankow and 
Shanghai far excel it m that lespect The popu- 
lation numbers about 55,000 A route for a rail- 
way from Ichang to Kweichow was smveyed in 
1905 By December, 1914, a distance of 80 miles 
fiom Ichang had been constructed A lailway 
fiom Ichang to Hankow is now contemplated 
ICH BIEIST, IK den (Ger, I seive) * The 
motto of the Prince of Wales, vhicli, sur- 
mounted by three ostrich feathers (originally 
one), forms his official crest According to one 
theory of its derivation Edward I, on presenting 
his newborn son, Edward of Carnarvon, to the 
Welsh, who had demanded a native-born prince, 
used the expression in its Welsh signification — 
B^oJh dyn (Behold ^jonr man) Another view, 
not historically verified, attributes it to the 
occasion of the killing of John, King of Bo- 
hemia, by the English at Cr4cy, and asserts that 
the Black Prince found the motto under the 
plume worn by the dead King and assumed it 


to imply that ‘^die seiv^ed iindei the King, his 
fatliGi ” 

ICHIJI, e^che^jU, H (1860-1912). A Japa- 
nese naval olhcei He entcied the Japanese 
naval college in 1874, was iiavyil attache in Rome 
dill mg the Chmo-Japanehe Wai, and became 
captain in 1900 In 1903 he v\as appointed cap- 
tain of the Nikasdj he served <Xa flag captain 
under Admiial Togo duiing the Russo-Japanese 
"War, and became leat admiral in 1900 and vice 
adiniial in 1910 He twice commanded the 
Japanese tiaining squadion which visited Aus- 
tialia and the United States between 1906 and 
1909 At the tune of his death he commanded 
the naval station at the Pescadoies and was a 
membei of the Admiralty Boaid 

ICHHETTMOH, ik-niTmon (Lat, fiom Gk 
iXV€{j}La>v, ichneumon, ti acker, fiom Ix^eifeiP, ic7i- 
nenem, to track, fiom tx^os, ichnos, tiack) An 
old name for the civets of the genus Heipfstes, 
now generally called mongooses (Sec Mon- 
goose } The name belongs specifically to the 
Egyptian mongoose, oi “■Phaiaoh’s lai’^ {Her- 
peste<i ichneumoyt) 

ICHHEIUyEOH PLY An insect of a gioup 
of paiasitic Hymenoptera, foimmg the family 
Iclineumonida? Aloie than 2000 geneia and 
25,000 species of iclmeumon files have been 
desciihed Economically considered, they aie 
among the most important gioups of insects, 
since without exception they aie parasitic upon 
or within other insects, and in the very great 
majoiity of instances they destiov injurious spe- 
cies As a rule, the ichneumon fiy lays lici eggs 
beneath tbe skin of the host insect The egg 
hatches, and the young footless giub feeds upon 
the fat and blood and lymph of the host, pieic- 
ing the fatty tissue with a pair of sharp-pointed 
jaws It respects the visceia and vital oigans 



A LAKGE ICHNEUMON PLY 

Male (t) and female (a) of Tkalessa honator, in relative 
size, the latter m the act of forcing her ovipo&itor into a log 

of the host up to the last limit and only saeii- 
fices them towards the completion of its growth 
Its skin IS very delicate, and it breathes by ab- 
sorbing oxygen through this skin from the blood 
of the host insect and not, as the older writeis 
supposed, by placing itself in communication 
with the tiaehese of the host The digestive 
tube has a very large stomach, which is closed 
behind and remains closed until the laiva is full 
giovn MTien this tune is reached, and the 
larva transfoims to pupa, a rectal opening is 
formed, and the excrement is voided That such 
an economy as this is necessary to the life of 
the parasitic larva is at once seen when we con- 
sider that if the excrement were voided daily 
it wohld cause speedy infliainmation and the 
death of the host insect before the parasite could 
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become mature It was formeily supposed that 
for this same reason the parasitic laiva did not 
cast its skm, but Seurat has recently showm 
that some of them do occasionally molt 

Some ichneumon flies lay then eggs on the 
skin of the insects they attack, and others neai 
the host insect, so that the paiasitic laiva, aftei 
hatching, finds its way to its piey When the 
host insect is an internal feedei, like a wood 
borer or a gall insect, the ichneumon larva lives 
upon instead of within the host Theie is no 
uniformity in the degioe of rapidity with which 
they develop, and they may pass the winter 
months either as larvsc, pupje, oi adults As a 
rule, they are long-hodied, slendei insects, vaiy- 
ing much in size Many of them have long, 
stinghke ovipositois — in some instances, as in 
KhyssCif more than twice as long as the body 
Both the scientific and populai names of this 
gioup of insects weie derived from the Egyptian 
ichneumon, oi '‘Phaiaoh’s lat,” which devours 
the eggs and young of the ciocodile 

Consult Comstock, Manual for ihe Study of 
Insects (Ithaca, 1885) , Sliarp, Canibfidge ^ai- 
utal HiStoJVt vol V (London, 1895) , Ashmead, 
^‘Classification of the Ichneumon-Flies,” in Pro- 
ceedings of the United States national Museum 
(Washington, 1900) , Viereck, ‘‘Type Species 
of the Genera of Ichneumon Flies,” in United 
States national Museum, Bulletin S3 (ih, 
1914) See Coloied Plate of IisrSECTS 
ICHlSrOLOGY, ik-noVt-fi (from Gk txvos, 
%ohnos, tiaee -}- -Xoyla, -logia, account, fiom 
Xiyeip, legem, to say) The study of fossil foot- 
prints, ti ticks, tiaila, and impiessions found in 
the locks of vaiious geological ages The most 
piolific souices of such footprints and impies- 
sions in North America aie ihe Jura-Trias sand- 
stones of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey Pi of Edward Hitchcock gatheied a 
great collection of them fiom the New England 
localities and placed it in the Amherst College 
Museum This collection contains ovei 8000 
tracks, and it furnished the material for Hiteh- 
cock^s Jchnology of neio Bngland A Bepott on 
the Sandstone of the Connecticut Valley, espe- 
cially Its Fossil Footmarks Many of the tracks 
therein described were first supposed to have 
been made by buds, but they are now known to 
be tbe footprints- of ornithopod dinosaurs like 
Anchisaunis (qv ) Still others were made by 
heavy five-toed animals of unknown nature 
Some of the smallei tracks were made by insect 
larvfiB which are found in the same senes of 
deposits (See Moemolucoides ) For an en- 
tei taming account of fossil footprints, see the 
chapter on “Impressions of the Past,” in F A 
Lucas, Animals of the Past, “American Museum 
of Natural History, Handbook Series, No 4” 
(New Yoik, 1913) , also consult Lull, “Nature's 
Hieroglyphics,” in Popular Science Monthly 
(lb, 1904) See Fossil, Jubassic SysTsai, 
Triassic System 

ICHTHYOOHimrS, ik'thi-ok'rf-nus (Neo- 
Lat, from Gk IxO^s, ichthys, fish + kpivov, 
Icrinon, lily) The representative genus of the 
important family IclithyociiiiidfB of the Crinoi- 
dea In this family the base is dicyclic, the ra- 
dials are succeeded by costals which inciease m 
size upward, the hrachials aie united by more oi 
less wavy sutures, and the arms are nonpinnate 
In Ichthyoemmis the radials and lower biachials 
aie laterally in contact, as all sides and the 
crown appear like a perfectly solid body when 
the short arms aie closed. The genus extends 


fiom the Siluiian to the coal measures and is 
found both in Em ope and America, hut is heat 
known by its i epresentatives in the Niagara 
group Hee Cbtxoide*^ 

ICH'THYOBOH'tTLITES (pi, from Neo- 
Lat fiom Gk Ix^vs, ichthys, fish dopv, dory, 
speai XWos, Uthos, stone) The fossil spines 
of shaiks, wfliicli aie often found isolated in the 
ancient locks Many of them aie of large size 
and because* of their haidness and pho&phatic 
nature have been pieserved with a considerable 
degree of peifection Some of them are well 
known under the names Ctenacanthus, Ma- 
c£ei acanthus, Pleui acanthus, Cyracanthus, etc 
Some of these spines have been found in their 
oiiginal positions at the front edges of the fins 
of fossil shaiks See Shark 
ICHTHYOL, ik'thi-ol (fiom Gk ich- 

thys, fish), or Amihokixjai Iciithyol-Sulpho- 
NATE A dark -1 ed oily liquid obtained from a 
bituminous quaitz iich in fossil fish, found in 
the Tiiol and on the coasts of the Adiiatic Sea 
To prepare the drug, the mineral is distilled with 
strong sulphuiic acid, a satuiated aqueous solu- 
tion of common salt is added to the distillate, 
and the ichthyol-sulphonic acid which sepaiates 
out IS neutralized with ammonia The lehthyol 
thus obtained has a disagreeable bituminous 
odor and taste and is soluble in watei, in glyc- 
eim, and m various oils It is an antiseptic, 
mild iriitaiit, and somewhat of a styptic It is 
absorbed with ease by the skin w^hen applied 
externally and by the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane when administered internally It is one 
of the best-known lemedies for eivsipelas, in 
which disease it is applied exteinally in the 
foim of an ointment made up w ith lanolin The 
same preparation is highly recommended for 
cases of acute articular rheumatism, as afford- 
ing prompt relief by reducing the pain and the 
sivellmg Unna has declaied it to be the remedy 
par excellence in acne He applies it externally 
in the foim of a 15 per cent ointment and gives 
it internally in doses of from 2 to 10 giains in 
pills or m capsules, he also recommends the free 
use of ichthyol soap lehthyol is extensively 
employed in the treatment of various skm dis- 
eases and IS said to be particulaily efficacious 
m eczema, chronic urticaria, and simple sycosis 
It 18 frequently pi escribed, with success, as a 
local application in chronic nasal catarih, espe- 
cially in the foim known as ulcerative rhinitis 
The formula of ammonium lehthyol-sulphonate 
is supposed to be Ca^HaeS (SOiNH 4)2 But the 
ichthyol ordinarily sold contains also a strongly 
smelling oil, some ammonium sulphate, and a 
great deal of water Ichthyol can be freed 
from its disagreeable odor without in the least 
impairing its theiapeutic power, and at present 
such an ichthyol pieparation is to be found in 
the pharmaceutical market 

ICHTHYOLOGY, ik'thi-6F6-ji (Gk 
ichthys, fish -f- -XoyLa., Aogia, account, from 
yeiv, legem, to say) That branch of natiiial 
history w^hich treats of fishes See Fish 

ICHTHYOPHAGI, ik‘tM-oFa-]i (Lat^ nom 
pi , from Gk Tx0uo0a7<3t, Ichthyophagoi, fish 
eateis, from ichthys, fish -f 4>ayelv, pha- 

gein, to eat) Among the ancient Greeks, a 
name for various tribes of coast dwellers on the 
southern seas, eg, in Asia, on the coast of 
southern China, Gedrosia, and northeastern 
Arabia ; in Africa, on the west coast of the 
Arabian Gulf and in Senegamhia 
IGHTHYOPSIBA, ik'thi-5p'si-da (Neo-Lat, 
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from Ok ixO^s, icMhys, fish + opsis, ap- triangular fin at the middle of the back The 

pearance) A division of the Vertebrata, m- body was covered with thin, smooth skin, ana no 
eluding all such forms as have no amnion and traces of dermal plates have been discovered 
allantois, but which have, eithei persistently or The jaws were armed with a large number ot 
temporarily, gills as their respiiatoiy organs sharp, conical teeth that have a complieateci in- 
The group mchides the Amphibia (qv ) and ternal structuie similar to that of the teeth ol 
the fishhko forms This division was introduced Labyrinthodonts or Stegocephalia 1 he eyes are 
by Huxlev surrounded by circles of sclerotic bones, and 

‘^ICHTHYOBHIS, ikThi-Gr'nis (Neo-Tat , there is a large pineal foramen on top of the 
from iGhthys, fish + 6pvis, hrms, bird), skull bet\^een the eyes The vertebra are bi- 

A genus of toothed birds of the Cietaceous age, concave, and the pelvic arch is separated trom 

found fossil numerously m western Kansas, the vertebral column, for there is no sacrum 
along with remains of Eesperorms, Apiorms, In size they ranged fiom 4 to 40 feet, and they 
and the like These two genera represent the must have swaimed in immense numbers in 
division Odontotormae of the toothed birds (see some portions of the Euiopean seas, especially 
Bied, Fossil), characteiized by having the teeth, during Liassic time, for their remains have been 
with which the mandibles were plentifully fur- found in abundance in deposits of that age at 

nished, set each in a separate alveolai socket Lyme Regis, England, and in Wurttemberg, Ger- 

The various species were birds not greater than many That tliey were predacious animals and 
a pigeon in size and resembling terns in geneial fed largely on fish, is evidenced by the nsn irag- 
appearance and probably in habits They were ments found within their coprolites and also 
sea birds of powerful flight, and the stiueture of within the abdominal cavity of some skeletons 
their \iings, legs, and carinate sternum much Some ichthyosaurs were viviparous, for speci- 
mens obtained m the Wurt- 
temberg qiiaiiies show seveial 
small embryonic skeletons con- 
tained in the abdominal cavi- 
ties of the adults About 35 
species of Ichthyosaurus are 
known, and they have been 
found in the Mesozoic deposits 
of Euiope, the Bast Indies, 
Australia, New Zealand, and 
South America Allied genera 
are MioGosauru^s, of small size 
fi om the Trias, and Ophthal- 
mosawiUSj a toothless ichthyo- 
saur from the Upper Jurassic 
and Lower Cretaceous. A 
single representative, Baptan- 
. ^ ^ . , . , , j f odon, IS found in the Noith 

a, oramip and upper mandible of Miftyornw 5, lower mandible of the ^ JmaSSlO and IS 

l^SerIMyom,snctcr ^ Ophthalmo- 

resembles that of modern birds The skull, how- saurus The ichthyosaurs and their allies, to- 
ever, retains many reptilian featuies besides the gether with the Sauropterygia, comprising the 
teeth, such as the diminutive elongated space plesiosaurs and allied forms, were formerly in- 
fer the brain, the single-headed quadrate bone, eluded in an order Enaliosauria, which is not 
and the union of the lower jaws m front hy a now recognized 

ligament The vertebia, also, differ from those Bibliography. Owen, Monograph of the Fos- 
ot Mespoforms and all modern birds in being stl Reptiles of the Liassic Formation Part 111^ 
biconcave This form of vertebra is seen in a Ichthyopterygxa (London, 1881), Nicholson and 
few recent and many extinct reptiles, but is Lydekkei, Manual of Paleontology, vol 11 (Edin- 
especially characteristic of fishes, the presence burgh, 1889), Eraas, Die Ichthyosauner der 
of this character alone would indicate the very suddeutschen Trias und Jura AUagerungen 

antique origin of the group These birds doubt- (Tubingen, 1891) , Woodward, Outlines of Verte- 
less lived and fed aa do modern gulls, seizing Irate Paleontology for Btudents of Zoology 
living fishes, and going ashoie only to breed and (Cambridge, 1898), Merriam, “Tnassic Ich- 

roost at night They were doubtless well thyosauria/' in Umvmsity of California, Me- 
feathered and seem to have flourished until the moirs, vol 1 (Berkeley, 1908), Knipe, Fvolu- 
end of the Cretaceous era Most of the fossil tion in the Past (London, 1912) See Reptile 
remains thus far obtained are in the museums of ICHTHYOSIS, ikThx-o'sis (Neo-Lat, from 
Yale University and of the University of Gk, IxOvd^ais, from IxO^s, ichthys, la^h) , or Fibb.- 
Kansas See Hesperornis , and consult the au- Skin Disease A disease characterized by a 
thorities there leferred to ^hardened, thickened, rough, and almost horny 

ICHTHYOSAUBXJS, ik'thi-O-sa^rfis (Neo- state of the epidermis, which breaks into small, 
Lat, from Gk lohthys, fish + cavpos, irregular, scalelike pieces, which do not readily 

smios, lizard) An extinct genus of fishlike exfoliate, but which if removed are speedily 

reptiles found in the Mesozoic rocks of Europe reproduced. In the localities less profoundly 

and North Ameiica The ichthyosaurs among altered by the ichthyotic condition, there is 
reptiles are analogous to the whales among hypersecretion of sweat, in the hardened and 
mammals, and they have many points of re- thickened places many sudoiiparous glands are 
semblance to these Their bodies were round suppressed, and the surface is diy The disease 
and tapering, heads large, with long snouts and may affect almost the whole surface or may be 
very short necks, limbs reduced to paddles, and confined to a single part, and is most frequently, 
they had a broad, vertical fin on the tail and a but not always, congenital. It is attended with 
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BO constitutional disturbance The disease is ex- 
tiemely obstinate and when congenital may be 
considered as incurable The treatment consists 
in the fiequent use of the warm oi vapor bath, 
so as to soften the thickened epidermis and 
to facilitate its lemoval, and friction hy means 
of a piece of flannel may be conjoined with the 
bath The internal administration of tar, cod- 
liver oil, etc , sometimes gives relief 

ICHTHYS, ik^thts (Gk Ix^vs, %GhthySy fish) 
An eaily Christian symbol It was discovered 
that the Greek woid foi fish consisted of the 
first letters of the common aacriptive title to 
Christ Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Sav- 
iour, 01 in Greek *l\'tj<rQvs X|pta-T6s 0|eou T\tbs 
Slwn^/o. A fish thus became the symbol of 
Christ, and to make the sign of a fish was to 
give to the initiated the plainest indication of 
being a Chiistian Accordingly it entered into 
the frcemasoniy of eaily Ghiiatianity Both the 
acrostic and the figure of a fish appear upon the 
monuments 

ICICA, is'i-ka See Pbotium 

ICIL^'IITS The name of a plebeian family in 
Home, which produced some of the most zealous 
defenders of the plebeians against the patri- 
cians The name of one of them, betrothed to 
the unfoitunate Virginia, is associated with one 
of the most touching incidents in the legend- 
aiy histoiy of Rome See Ajppius OLAunius 
Cb \8st;s 

lOILItrS, Quintus See Guichasd, K T 

ICKELSAMER, ik'el-sa'mer, Valentin 
(c 1500-c 1537) A German grammarian 
Nothing definite is known of his life He was 
perhaps born at Rothenburg-an-der-Tauber , at 
any late, about 1525 he was schoolmaster there 
From the title-page of one of his works we may 
gather that he lived for a time, possibly as 
schoolmaster, at Kailstadt Afterward he lived 
at Erfuit and at Augsburg Hia two principal 
works weie Rechte Weis aiiffs hutt&xst lesen m 
lernen (cl527), the foundation of the German 
phonetic method, and Teutsche Crrammatica 
(written c 1527, but published with neither 
date nor place), one of the earliest German 
grammars Both these books aie reprinted m 
Muller, Qiiellenscliriften und Gesohichte des 
deutsciispr achhclien tJnterrichts (Gotha, 1882) 
Consult Vogel, Lelen und Yerd^emte V Jckeh 
samers (1894) 

ICKNIEEP (ik'neld) STREET, or WAY. 
An ancient road lunning from Cornwall to Nor- 
folk in England The name is connected with 
the Iceni See Fosswat 

ICOLMHIIiE, ik'om-kiF See Iona 

ICON BASILIKE, i'kbn ha-alH-ke See 
Eikon Basixike 

ICO'NXtJM. A town of Asia Mmor See 
Honieh 

ICOFT'OOEASM (from Gk elKdhv, eikdn, image 
+ k\5.v, Jclarij to break) The name given to any 
movement against the religious use of images, 
hut especially to the ciusade agamst their use 
which excited the whole Eastern church m the 
eighth century, dating in its definite charactei 
from a decree of the Emperoi Leo, the Isaunan, 
which enjoined the destruction of such images 
The question was settled by ecclesiastical au- 
thority at the second Council of Nicsea (787) 
(qv), when the cult of images was sustained 
as veneration, not adoration In 811, under 
a new line of iconoclastic emperors headed hy 
Leo V, the controversy raged anew till 842, 
when images were restored hy Imperial com- 


mand There was also some iconoclastic trouble 
after the second Council of Nicjea in the Frank- 
ish church During the Reformation the Prot- 
estant revolt against images in the churches 
caused iconoclasm both on the Continent and 
in England Consult Schwartzlose, Der Btldet- 
stieit (Gotha, 1890), and Harnack, History of 
Dogmaf vols iii, iv, v (Boston, 1897-99) See 
Image Woeship 

ICON'OCLAST The nom de plume of Charles 
Bradlaugh 

ICONOCLAST EMPERORS. The Byzan- 
tine emperoi s by whom the contest against 
iconolatry in the Eastern church was waged 
Leo III the Isaunan, Constantine V, Leo IV, 
Leo V the Armenian, and Theophilus 

PCOKOG^RAPHY A term originally used, 
in its etymological sense, to signify the science 
of antique portraiture, i e , the discussion, enu- 
meration, and history of the portiaits of promi- 
nent persons m statues, busts, paintings, coins, 
gems, etc This science was first resurrected by 
Michelangelo and Fulvius Ui sinus, and further 
developed hy Canini, in his Iconografia (Rome, 
1669), and especially by Visconti in a senes 
of monumental works cited below The term 
“iconography” is occasionally applied to the 
portraits or images of mythological personages 
and objects of antiquity — a subject generally 
treated in the article Mythology in Art Its 
chief use, however, is m reference to the attii- 
butes, emblems, and symbols with which Chris- 
tian deities, saints, and conceptions are repre- 
sented in ait 

Cliristiaii Iconography In the early Chris- 
tian centuiies the i epresentations were few in 
numbei and quite simple, leaving much freedom 
to the artist They embraced subjects like the 
“Good Shepherd” and the emblems of faith, fa- 
miliar to all In the fouith and fifth centuries 
iconography became moie complicated. The 
clergy began to use it as a factor of systematic 
religious instruction, controlling the representa- 
tions which were now executed in strict accord- 
ance with formulas Christ, as Ring of Heaven, 
was by far the favorite subject from the fourth 
to the seventh century, while fiom the eighth 
to the twelfth the “Last Judgment” and scenes 
from the Revelation were in vogue There were 
two schools — ^the Eastern, or Byzantine, and the 
Western, or Latino-German The former was hy 
far the most original and important, dominating 
not only the East, but Europe during the Carlo- 
vingian period, and remaining supreme in Italy 
until late in the Gothic age. It found its ex- 
pression in mosaics, frescoes, and illuminated 
manuscripts, sculpture being excluded as a re- 
sult of the iconoclastic conflict (See Byzan- 
tine Art ) The iconography of the Romanesque 
(qv ) period was meagre and unsystematic, but 
during the Gothic age an independent Western 
system originated in France, spreading through- 
out Europe In the North it found its chief 
expression in the sculptures of the great cathe- 
drals and endeavored to represent the encyclo- 
psedic conceptions of the scholastics ( See 
Gothio Art ) In Italy it manifested itself 
chiefly m painting Iconography remained 
under cleiical control until, with the Renais- 
sance, the human element superseded the divine, 
the old subjects being used as a means for the 
expression of human feeling and artistic ability 
The old subjects from biblical history, especially 
those illustrating the plans of salvation and 
those from the lives of the saints, continued 
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to be used, the most popular subject being the 
Madonna with the Christ Child, represented as 
an earthly mother or in moie divine attitudes 
The moie important subjects of Chiistian icon- 
ography are treated undei sepaiate titles, like 
Christian Art, Jesus Christ in Art, Holy 
Family For the important pait played by em- 
blems and symbols m iconogiaphy, see the arti- 
cle Symbolism, and such special articles as 
Ahreole, Nimbus, etc 

Bibliogiaphy. The foundations of the mod- 
ern science of Christian iconography were laid 
by Didron, I eonogt aphte ckyeUemie, giecque et 
latine (Pans, 1845, Eng trans in Bohn*s Li- 
brary, based on the treatise of the Byzantine 
monk Dionysos (London, 1851) Consult Du- 
rand, Ststoite de Dieu, iconographie des per- 
sonnel divines (Pans, 1844), and Weasely, 
Ikonogj aphte Gottes und dei HeiUgen (Leipzig, 
1875) The best modern works are Barbier de 
Monteult, TtaiU dhconographie cht Etienne 
(Pans, 1890) , Detzel, Die ohristliche JLono- 
graphie (Freiburg, 1895) There is Ho scholarly 
work on the subject in English, but a number of 
popular treatises, such as A B Jameson, Bacied 
and Legendaty Ait (2 vols, London, 1863), 
C B Clement, AngeTs in Art (Boston, 1898) , 
BainU in Art (ib, 1899) , N K B Bell, Lives 
and Legends of the Evangelists, Apostles, and 
other Daily Saints (New York, 1901) , id , Lues 
and Legends of the Grreat Hermits and Fathers 
of the Church (ib , 1902) A good brief mannal, 
alphabetically arranged, is by Liefmann, Kunst 
und EeiUge (Jena, 1912) For iconography m 
the sense of classical poitraiture, consult the 
monumental works of Visconti Iconographie 
greeque (3 vols, Pans, 1808), Iconographie 
romaine (3 vols, ib, 1818-20), Bernouilli, Ro- 
mische ILonographie (Stuttgart, 1882-91), 
Griechtsche Ikonogiaphie (Munich, 1901) 
ICONOSTASIS, fkO-nos'ta-Bis. A screen in 
a Greek church or basilica, separating the sanc- 
tuary from the rest of the church, so called 
from" the pictures (icons) of Christ, the Virgin, 
and saints usually placed upon it It is usually 
a solid screen, with three doors hung with cui- 
tains which aie dropped dui mg the celebration 
of the Mass The open screen of columns in St 
Maik^s at Venice is often called the iconostasis, 
but with doubtful pi opiiety See Byzantine 
Architecture , Church 
ICTEROHA31CATUBIA, ik'ter-O-hgm'a-tu'- 
ri-a (Neo-Lat, from Gk tKrepos, ihteros, jaun- 
dice + £tt/ia, haima, blood + ovpov, ouron, urine), 
Carceag or PiEorLASMOSis of Sheep A malig- 
nant disease of sheep m Em ope, due to the ac- 
tion of (Firoplasma) Eabesia ovis, a parasite 
of the red blood corpuscles closely related to 
that of Texas fever In nature this protozoan 
parasite is transmitted from diseased to healthy 
sheep by a tick, Rhipicephalus bursa The chief 
symptoms are fever, constipation followed by 
diarrhoea, bloody urine, jaundice of the eyelids, 
nostrils, and sometimes of the skin; and paraly- 
sis of the hind quarters During the progress 
of the disease there is a decrease m the numbei 
of red blood corpuscles and an increase in the 
ntmiher of white corpuscles Post mortem exam- 
inations reveal hemorrhagic inflammation, an 
acute swelling of the spleen, and parenchyma- 
tous degeneration of the liver and kidneys The 
disease occurs in restiicted localities, where it 
causes serious losses of sheep It appears to be 
safe, however, to raise goats on such infected 
areas Recovery fiom the disease conveys to 


the sheep an immunity of long duiation against 
new infection Consult Hutyia and Marek, 
Special Pathology and Thetapeutics of the Dis- 
eases of Domestic Animals, vol i (Amer ed, 
from 3cl rev Ger ed , 2 vols, Chicago, 1912) 

IC^TERITS. See Jaundice 

ICTFNXrS (Lat, from Gk, ^IktIpo^) The 
chief architect of the age of Pericles, designer 
of the Parthenon (qv ) at Athens, the gieat 
hall for the mysteries (Telesterion) at Eleusis 
( q V ) , and the temple of Apollo Epicurius at 
Phigalia (qv, see also Phigalian Marbles) 
He is said to have written an architectural 
tieatise on the Parthenon 

FDA (Lat, from Gk ‘'Iff??, Me, *'I5ct, Ida) A 
mountain range of Asia Minoi, extending 
through Phiygia and Mysia, now known as Kaz 
Dagh The Granicus, the Simois, the Seaman- 
der, and othei streams famous in ancient story 
flowed from its sides The highest peak was 
[Mount Gargarus, 5748 feet, near the plain of 
Tioy Ida was an ancient seat of the worship 
of Cybele, who was hence called Icli^a Matci 
There was another Ida, almost equally famous, 
m Crete Tins is now called Psilonti It rises 
to a height of about 8000 feet above sea level 
Zeus IS said to have been nurtured in a cave 
in this mountain See Jupiter 

IDA The piincess, in Tennyson^s poem of 
that name 

IDMa DAC'TYLI (Lat, fiom Gk Taat“ot 
AdKTvXoi, Idaioi Daktyloi) Like the Coiy- 
bantes and the Curetes, the Id^ei Dactyli weie 
attendants upon Cybele (qv ), and weie orig- 
inally connected with Mount Ida m Phrygia, 
whence they weie tiansfeiied to Mount Ida in 
Crete, theie they watched the infant Zeus 
(See Ida ) They are supcinatuial metal 
workers (then names meant Furnace, Smith, 
Anvil, etc ) They seem to have derived the title 
*'dactyli” from their leady fingeis (compare 
M/ctuXos, Anger) Some regard them as ideal- 
ized inhabitants of the legion, vliicli abounds in 
metals Tlieir number is given as 5, or 10, or 
sometimes even 100 In Greece they appear only 
at Olympia, wlieie they seem to have been 
brought from Crete and wei e identified with 
Hercules and four bi othei s who flist competed 
in the foot lace 

IDA GHOVB A city and the county seat 
of Ida Co, Iowa, on the Maple Rivei, 80 miles 
by rail east by south of Sioux City, on the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad (Map 
Iowa, B 2) It is the commeicial centre of a 
feitile agricultuial and stock-raising district 
and has gram elevators, a floui mill, two hospi- 
tals, a cigar factory, cement-block works, etc 
A municipal beating and electric-lighting plant 
IS in successful operation Pop , 1900, 1967 , 
1910, 1874 

IDAHO, Vdn-h5 (N. Amci Indian, gem of the 
mountains, or suniise mountains) One of the 
Western States of the American Union, lying 
between lat 42*^ and 49° N and long 111° and 
117° W It is bounded on the north by British 
Columbia and Montana, on the east by Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, on the soutli by Utah and 
Nevada, and on the west by Oiegon and Wash- 
ington. The extreme length fiom north to 
south along the west boundary is 483 5 miles 
The width vanes from about 45 miles in the 
north to 310 miles in the south Its aiea is 
84,000 square miles, including 634 square miles 
covered by lakes 

Topography. The surface of Idaho is greatly 
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diveisified Almost the entiie State is iix the 
drainage aiea of the Columbia Ptiver and is 
natuially divided into two -sections by the 
Salmon Ri\ei Mountains, which cioss it from 
east to west at about 45° All lail communi- 
cation between noith and south Idaho is (1914) 
by means of lines lunmng for a large part of 
the distance outside of this State The eleva- 
tion "vaiies fiom 738 feet at Lewiston, wheie 
the deep canon of the Snake lea\es the State on 
the west bolder, to the snow-clad peaks of the 
Saw-tooth Mountains, over 12,000 feet high The 
geneial elevation is fiom 2000 to 7000 feet 

Tlie mountain systems are numerous and ir- 
regulai, including the Bitter Root Mountains 
and continental divide in the noith, rising to 
an elevation seldom gi eater than 6500 feet, 
while to the south some of the peaks leacli 
11,000 feet, the Salmon River and Sawtooth 
laiiges (cential), containing the loftiest summits 
and noted for then rugged chaiactei and alpine 
sceneiy, and many minor langes with distinct 
names 

The dominating pliysiogiaphic feature of 
south Idaho, and the one most affecting its 
economic development, is the vast Snake River 
plain, stretching in a euived eouise, concave to 
the noith, quite acioss the State, m a belt 50 
to 75 miles wide and 350 miles along its medial 
line The elevation giadually inci eases from 
2114 feet at Weisei on the west to 4959 feet at 
St Anthony on the east It was huxlt up prin- 
cipally of lava outpoured in gieat horizontal 
sheets and contemporaneously by lake and 
stieam sedimentation and by aeolian deposits 
The Snake Pavei (Lewis Folk) tiaverses it a 
part of the distance in box canons, but in other 
poitions builds up flood plains The chaiac- 
teristic vegetation is an aiboieseent giowth of 
sagebiush [A^tenn&ia tndeniata), which with 
the seal city of watei has gi\en the plain a des- 
ert aspect In leality the soil of gieat aieas be- 
comes w^onderfully fertile upon nrigaiion, and 
it IS this possibility which is the conti oiling 
factoi in the settlement of south Idaho A 
number of streams, as Big and Little Lost 
rivers, Bneli and Camas cieeks, reach the Snake 
Rivei plain only to disappeai. 

Water power on a gieat scale constitutes one 
of the Statens leading lesourcea Modem plants 
have been installed along the Snake at Ameii- 
can Falls, the Minidoka Dam, Shoshone Falls, 
Swan Falls, Salmon Falls, the Thousand Spi mgs, 
on the Malade at its mouth, and at Post Falls 
on the Spokane In each case several thousand 
hoise power aie developed, but this is less than 
3 per cent of the possible development through- 
out the State 

In the noith there are numerous lakes, the 
laigest of which are Coeur dAlene, Pend Oreille, 
and Priest In the ceiitie aie the Payette lakes 
and in the southeast, on the Utah line, Beai 
Lake 

Climate. Idaho enjoys a milder climate than 
its latitude and altitude would indicate, through 
the effect of the mild conditions of the north 
Pacific on the one side and the piotectxon of 
the great continental divide on the other In 
the north the climate is ordinarily fiee from 
extremes of heat oi cold, owing to the prox- 
imity of the Pacific Ocean and the occurrence 
of Chinook winds In south Idaho the cli- 
mate IS varied m the extreme Tiiere aie 
large areas where the snow seldom remains long 
and flowers bloom in January, while in the 


near-by mountains a fue is needed almost every 
evening in the yeai hToimal annual precipita- 
tion langes from S inches in part of the Snake 
Rnei plain to 40 inches in the Bitter Root 
Mountains The heavy piecipitation of the 
mountains comes laigelj" in the form of snow 
and is stored for summei use in iingation of 
the plains and valleys below The aveiage high- 
est tempeiatuie attained throughout the State 
ill suuimei is 1008° F, while the average low- 
est tempeiature in wintei is — 21 5° F The 
mean annual tempeiatuie is 45 5° P 

Soils Noith Idaho is noted foi the leitility 
of the famous Palouse soil and that of the Nez 
Perce and Camas piairies, pioduced by disinte- 
gration of the lava outflow’s and by fcolian 
action These aie famous foi then pioduetion 
of macaroni wheat The soils of the bioad val- 
le\s of the Panhandle, black in color and rich 
ill vegetable mold, aie exceptionally feitile 
The soils of south Idaho aie exceptionally w’ell 
supplied with all elements of feitility, except in 
legions of deficient lamfall which aie low in 
humus and nitiogen 

Geology. Taking the State fiom noith to 
south, in the Panhandle w’g have the Paleozoic 
sediments to the east, and some gi anites and 
schistose rock to the west in the neighboihood of 
Priest Lake The sediments extend to about the 
noith boundary of Latah and Cleai watei coun- 
ties, wbeie they join the giamte aiea to the 
east and tlie basalt to the west The granite 
area extends south almost to the Snake Rivei, 
but is complicated wuth laige aieas of Paleozoic 
sediments and Aiciiean gneisses tow’aids the 
Montana boundary The basalt aiea extends 
south fiom Latah County into Washington and 
Oiegon and thence up the Snake Rivei almost 
to the eastern boundary and also south to the 
Nevada line In the cxtieme southeastern cor- 
ner there is a complex of sedimentary rock, 
mainly Carboniferous limestone Glacial action 
IS marked in many paits of central and north 
Idaho 

Flora and Fauna See paragraphs on these 
respective topics under the article Rocky 
MoxJNTArxs 

Mining. The State has valuable mineral re- 
sources, many of which have not been fully 
developed The centie of the industry is the 
Cceur dAlene lead-silvei mining distxicts in 
Shoshone County Lead, the mineial product 
of chief value, constitutes approximately 60 
per cent of the State’s total mineral production, 
winch in 1914 was 345,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$13,198,000, the State lanking second only to 
Missouii in the piodiiction of lead oies Silver 
IS second in importance among the mineial prod- 
ucts, Idaho being outianked only by Nevada, 
Utah, and Montana The mine yield of silver 
m 1914 amounted to 13,000,000 ounces, valued at 
more than $7,115,000 Neaily all the silver is 
derived from lead ore and concentiate A con- 
siderable amount of gold is produced from both 
placer and quai tz mines, the product of 1914 
being valued at $1,115,000 The gold production 
from quartz mmes has deci eased, hut gold out- 
put from dredging has increased, 35 per cent of 
the ^old is produced in Boise County, which 
leads Owyhee and Lemhi counties in the order 
named Idaho’s importance as a producer of 
copper is increasing, the output in 1913 being 
9,592,966 pounds, valued at $1,486,910 The 
pioduetion fell off in 1914 to 6,500,000 pounds, 
of $724,000 value About 60 per cent of this 
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mineral comes from Shoshone County Zinc pro- 
duction amounted in 1914 to 19,307 short tons 
Other mineral pioducts included clay products, 
coal (lignite), gem materials, lime, mica, phos- 
phate lock, salt, sand, giavel, sand-lime brick, 
and stone A non-metallic lesouree of great 
promise is phosphate, found mostly in the south- 
eastern part of the State The total mineral 
products in 1913 weie valued at $24,565,826 In 
1914 the products of gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and zme weie valued at $24,141,000. In that 
year theie were 384 producing mines 

Forests Approximately one-third of Idaho 
is covered w ith timber The total stand is esti- 
mated by the government at 129,000,000,000 feet 
board measure The species of commercial value 
belong almost wholly to the coniferous group 
and occupy the more mountainous portions In 
the noithern part, however, m the valleys of 
some of the larger streams and on the flat, 
maishy lands adjacent to lakes, the black cot- 
tonwood {Poptilus t'i'LGhoGwrpa) forms dense 
stands of mei chantable timber of large size 
This is the only hardwood growing m merchant- 
able quantities 

The coniferous species, discussed in the order 
of their impoitanee, aie the western white pine 
(Pmus montiGola) in the lower valleys and 
the noithern slopes (to an elevation of 4500 
feet) of all the northern counties, yellow pine 
(Finns ponderosa), occupying the drier regions 
elevations below 5000 feet) supporting tree 
growth, and also the southern slopes of the 
white-pine belt, comprising nearly 40 per cent 
of the total stand of merchantable timber; 
western led cedar (Thuja phoata), coextensive 
with the white pine, but also found farther 
south on the eastern side of this State, Douglas, 
or red, fir (Pseiidotsuga taxifoUa)^ coextensive 
with the yellow pine but found also at higher 
elevations, western larch (LatuD oeeidentcdts) , 
found associated with the white and yellow pine 
and Douglas fii , white fir (Ahes grandis), 
scattered generally over the entire timbered 
area, ISngelmann spruce (Picea engelmanm), 
conflned to the northern slopes, lodgepole pine 
(Pimis contorta'mu'traycuna) , confined to the 
dry areas, western, 01 lowland, hemlock (Tsuga 
hetei ophylla) y which grows to large size in the 
extreme north, limber pine (Pinus flecsiUs) 
and western jumper (Jtimperus oocidentalis) y 
on the north slopes of the hills in parts of the 
and belt in the south 

Approximately 20,000,000 acres of Idaho land 
IS included in national forests, and over 4,000,000 
acres, owned mostly by large corporations, is 
under the protection of the North Idaho Forestry 
Association, winch is composed of four smaller 
timber protective associations In 1909, 4036 
farms lepoited forest products to the value of 
$1,280,512 

Agiiculture By far the greater portion of 
the agiicultural land is found in the plains on 
the banks of the Snake River When irrigated, 
these prove to be wonderfully fertile On the 
uplands heavy yields of wheat are secured with- 
out irrigation On the alluvial bottoms and 
the bench lands of the small valleys in the Rocky 
Mountain poitioii of the State there are numer- 
ous areas of irrigated and dry farmed lands 

Of the total approximate land area of 
53,346,560 acres m 1910, there were, in farms, 
5,283,604 acres, in improved land m farms, 
2,778,740 acies The number of all farms m 
1910 waa 30,807 compared with 17,471 in 1900 


The aveiage acres per faim deci eased from 183 4 
in 1900 to 171 5 in 1910 The value of farm 
property in 1910 was $306,317,185, compaied to 
$67,271,202 in 1900 Another gieat increase 
was in the average value of pioperty per faim, 
which was $9911 in 1910 and but $3850 in 1900 
The average value of farm per acre in 1910 was 
$41 63 and, m 1900, $11 07 Of the State’s en- 
tire land aiea in 1910 9 9 pei cent was m farms 
Only five counties had more than one-fifth of 
their land in farms in that year One of the 
striking characteristics of the State’s agricul- 
ture is the piesence of great aieas of semiaiid 
lands utilized, if at all, only foi giazing pui- 
poses, these districts being divided into laige 
ranches, frequently exceeding 100,000 acies in 
extent 

In 1910, 27,619 farms weie opeiated by own- 
ers and managers and 3188 by tenants A great 
majority of these have been aequiied by their 
owners 01 opeiators from the government or 
private corporations in the foim of homesteads, 
Carey Act entiles, desert-land entries 01 1111 - 
gated farms, the aetnal numbei of faims in the 
hands of tenants doubling in the decade 1900”! 0 
In 1910 foul -fifths of the fanners weie native 
whites, the foieign-born white f aimers immi- 
grating principally from Geimany, Sweden, Eng- 
land, Denmark, and Canada The geneial char- 
acter of the agricultural products m 1914 is 
indicated by the following table 


LBA.DINQ CHOPS 

Acreage 

Prod bu 

Value 

Com 

19,000 

689,000 

$424,000 

Wheat 

549.000 

14,362,000 

12,495,000 

Oats 

332,000 

14,608,000 

6,651,000 

Barley- 

185,000 1 

7,030,000 

3,515,000 

Rye 

3,000 

60,000 

40,000 

Potatoes 

34,000 

6,270,000 

2,630,000 

Hay 

706,000 

■^•1, 868, 000 

13,636,000 


*Toiis 


It Will be noted that cereals, hay, and f 01 age 
constitute the larger part of the crop production, 
the remainder consisting mostly of potatoes and 
vegetables, forest products, and fruits and nuts 
In 1909» the product of sugar beets was valued 
at $813,604 Orchard fruits were produced in 
the same year to the value of $863,516 This 
total included apples, peaches, nectarines, pears, 
plums, prunes, cheriies, and apricots. Straw- 
berries, which are the most important small 
fruit, yielded 953,723 quarts, valued at $92,904 
in 1909, out of a total value for all small fruits 
of $201,525 In 1912 the estimated acreage of 
orchards was 142,773, 40,000 of these being esti- 
mated to be fruit bearing The estimated value 
of fruit products in 1912 was $3,000,000, the 
product being shipped principally to Chicago 
and eastern markets and to Europe 
Stock Baismg The estimated acreage of 
pastuie land in Idaho is over 25,000,000, indi- 
cating that the cattle-i aismg industiy is still of 
great impoitanee, although short summers and 
depth of wuitei snows in the north and moun- 
tainous parts increase considerably the expense, 
confining the most productive stock-raising ter- 
ritory to the valleys along the Snake River 
Estimates for Jan 1, 1914, place the number of 
dairy cows at 112,000 and other cattle at 
354,000 The total value of all cattle for 1912 
was $22,403,000 The estimated number of 
horses m 1914 was 224,000, valued at $22,464,- 
000 The estimated number of mules m the 
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same year was 4000, valued at $412,000 The 
estimated number of sheep in 1914 was 2,981,000, 
valued at $12,520,000 In 1910 fowls of all 
kinds on farms numbered 1,053,876, valued at 
$598,190 In 1909 the production of eggs 
amounted to 5,088,988 dozen, valued at $1,213,- 
724 In 1909, 20,861,072 gallons of milk and 
3,642,135 pounds of buttei, valued at $982,397, 
weie pioduced on faims The total value of 
milk, creamery buttei, and cheese was $1,962,500 
Iirigation. The occunence of widespiead 


IDAHO 

yaids, and has a leservoir capacity of 230,000 
acie feet 

Manufactuies Since its admission as a 
State in 1890, the manufactui nig industiies ot 
Idaho have more than kept pace Mith the grouth 
of population Industiies, as a whole, showed 
a large peieentage of increase during the five- 
yeai periods 1899-1904 and 1904-09 The ac- 
companying table shows the most impoitaat 
facts in relation to the manufactui mg industiies 
in 1909, in comparison with 1904 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY FOR 1909 AND 1904 

THB ST\TD — Ar,L INBUSTHIBS COMBINEID AND SELECTED INDUSTBIES 




Number 

PERSONS ENGAGED 
IN INDUSTRY 

Capital 

Wages 

Cost of 
materials 

Value of 
(products 

Value 
added by 
manufac- 
ture 

INDUSTRY 

Census 

of 

establish- 

ments 

Total 

Wage 

earners 






(average- 

number) 


Expressed in thousands 


AH industries 

1909 

725 

9,909 

8,220 

832,477 

$5,498 

$9,920 

$22,400 

$12,480 


1904 

864 

3,791 

3.061 

9,689 

2,059 

4,069 

8,769 

4,700 

Bnok and tile 

1909 

36 

347 

286 

800 

179 

109 

444 

335 


1904 

19 

95 

72 

91 

45 

27 

113 

86 

Butter, cheese, and con- 

1909 

IS 

159 

118 

231 

77 

681 

SS4 

203 

densed milk 

1904 

16 

35 

13 

44 

10 

136 

172 

36 

Cars and general shop 

1909 

5 

870 

849 

468 

672 

659 

1,366 

707 

construction and re- 
pairs by steam-railroad 
compames 

1904 

8 

753 

713 

183 , 

539 

326 

914 

5SS 

Flour-mill and gnstmiU 

1909 

67 

242 

125 

2,038 

91 

2,025 

2,480 

455 

products 

1904 

28 

127 

84 

685 

67 

1,315 

1,584 

269 

Liquors, malt 

1909 

11 

111 

74 

1,231 

65 

234 

698 

464 

1904 

14 

86 

61 

459 

54 

74 

303 

229 

Lumber and timber prod- 

1909 ' 

256 

6,904 

6.212 

17,872 

382 

3.345 

10,689 

7,344 

ucts 

1904 

107 

1,670 

1,449 

3,616 

3,876 

906 

3,142 

2,236 

Printing and publishing 

1909 

132 

758 

468 

1,106 

373 

243 

1,148 

905 

! 1904 

91 

398 

258 

488 

178 

107 

549 

443 

All other mdustnes 

1909 

210 

1,518 

1,088 

8,731 1 

659 

2,624 

4,691 

2,067 


1904 

81 

627 

411 

4,223 

290 

1,178 

1.992 

814 


areas of level or gently sloping fertile land 
combined with deficient rainfall, notably in 
the Snake River plain and its tributary valleys, 
has given opportunity for many large irrigation 
projects, especially those built by piivate capital 
under the Carey Act (1894) and by the Federal 
government under the Reclamation Act (1902) 
At Milner is a rock-fill dam across the channel 
of the Snake, which is the diversion dam for 
the mam canals of two of the largest Carey Act 

B ts as yet constructed, the Twin Falls 
Side and Twin Falls South Side, each 
irrigating ovei 200,000 acres* Another rock fill 
is the Reclamation Service Dam across the 
Snake at Mimdoka It diverts watei for 119,000 
acres, 49,000 of which are reached by pumping, 
with a maximum lift of 90 feet* Ten thousand 
electric horse powei are generated at this dam, 
of which 7000 are used in summer to run the 
pumps Neai Twin Falls are two high-storage 
dams for Caiey Act projects — ^the Salmon River 
Dam, a concrete stiucture 220 feet high, and the 
Oakley Dam, an earth dam with concrete core 
143 feet high In the Arrow Rock Dam, a stor- 
age dam built by the government across the 
Boise River, Idaho has the highest masonry 
dam m the world It is 351 feet high, crest 
length 1060 feet, concrete required 530,000 cubic 


The total number of wage earners in 1909 
was 8220 Of these 8035 were men and 135 
women There were only 30 persons under 
16 years of age employed For the majority 
of the wage earners the prevailing hours of 
labor m 1909 were 60 a week, 24 1 per cent of 
the total being employed in establishments 
where they work less than that number of 
hours, and only iO per cent being employed 
where they woik longer Boise, the capital and 
metropolis, is 'not important as a manufactur- 
ing centre In 1909, 6 9 per cent of the estab- 
lishments, 5 per cent of the wage earners, and 
7 4 per cent of the value of products were found 
in that city 

Transpoitation. In recent years there has 
been considerable building of railroads, the 
mileage inci easing from 1740 on Jan 1, 1907, 
to 3577 m 1914, these figures including single 
and double tracks, yard tracks, and sidings Tlie 
Oregon Short Line passes through the southern 
part of the State and has the gieatest length of 
line, 1336 miles The Northern Pacific with 320 
miles of track, the Great Northern with 80, and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and Puget Sound with 
180,^, pass through the northern portion The 
Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navigation 
Company has 136 miles of track, and the Spo- 
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kane International Railway Company 122 miles 
A Public Utilities Commis&ion lias geneial 
ehaige of the regulation of lailway lates The 
development of mines within the *great central 
part of the State has stimulated the constiuc- 
tion of wagon roads and trails, but tliese are 
not adequate to the needs of the distiiet 

Banks. There weie, on June 4, 1913, 55 na- 
tional banks, with a capital of $3,495,000 and 
deposits aggregating $29,231,000, 118 State 

banks, with deposits subject to cheek amount- 
ing to $8,677,451, and savings banks with 962 
depositois, with deposits subject to check aggie- 
gating $47,710, and savings deposits amounting 
to $183,495 In addition theie weie 11 loan and 
tiust companies, vith deposits subject to cheek 
amounting to $1,533,218 and savings deposits 
amounting to t$276,046 Pupate banks num- 
beied 6, with deposits of $55,534 

Government The present constitution was 
adopted by a convention held in 1889 Up to 
1913 there weie 22 amendments An amend- 
ment to the constitution may be pioposed in 
either branch of the Legislatuie, and, if agreed 
to by two-thnds of all the members ot each 
House, voting sepaiately, it shall he presented 
to the eieetois at the next geneial election A 
convention for the reviMun oi amendment of the 
constitution may be held upon recommendation 
to the electorate by vote of two-thuds of the 
members elected iti each branch of the Legis- 
lature and majoiity ^ote of the electois at the 
next general election The convention shall con- 
sist of a numbei of members not less than 
double the numbei of the most numerous branch 
of the Legislatuie 

Legislative — ^The legislative powei is vested 
m a Senate and House of Repiesentatives The 
Senate consisted in 1914 of 33 members and the 
House of 61 membeis The Legislature has the 
power of inci easing the number of Senators 
and Representatives llie House is composed of 
at least one member fiom each county, and it 
must nevei evceed three times the membership 
of the Senate Both Senatois and Representa- 
tives aie elected for a term of two yeaia 
Sessions of the Legislatuie are held biennially, 
commencing on the fiist Monday after the fiist 
day of Januaiy On IsTov 5, 1912, the people 
approved an amendment providing for the initia- 
tive and refeiendum 

ExQGuiihe — ^The executive department consists 
of the Governoi, Lieutenant Goveinor, Secretaiy 
of State, State Auditor, Attorney-Geiiei al, and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, each hold- 
ing ofliee for two jears The Go\ernoi, Lieu- 
tenant Goveinor, and Attorney-General must be 
30 yeais of age at the time of then election 
The Governor, Secretary of State, and Attorney- 
General constitute a board of pai dons The 
Governor has the usual veto power, and the 
Lieutenant Governor is President o± the Senate 
The Governoi, Secietaiy of State, and Attorney- 
General constitute a board of State-prison com- 
missioners, and the Governor, Supeiintendent of 
Public Instruction, Secretary of State, Attorney- 
General, and State Auditoi constitute a State 
board of land commissioneis which has direc- 
tion, control, and disposition of the public lands 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by 
law 

JttdiGiary — ^The judicial power is vested m. 
a court for the trial of impeachments, \ su- 
preme court, diatiict courts, probate couits, 
courts of justices of the peace, and such other 


courts infeiioi to the supieme court as may 
be established by law for any ineorpoiated city 
or town The court foi the trial of impeach- 
ments IS the Senate The supieme court con- 
sists of five justices, a majoiity of whom is 
necessary to make a quoiuni oi pionounce a 
decision The justices of the supreme court 
are elected by the electors at large The term 
of office is SIX years The State is divided into 
nine judicial districts, for each of which (ex- 
cept the thud, fouith, and eighth) a ludge, 
whose term of office is four yeais, is chosen by 
the qualified eieetois thereof In the excepted 
districts there aie two judges District comts 
must be held in each county at least twice in 
each year The Legislature has the power to 
leduce 01 inciease the number of districts, dis- 
tiiet j'udges, and prosecuting attorneys A 
prosecuting attorney is elected foi each county 
by the qualified eieetois theieof and holds office 
foi two yeais The judges of the district courts 
aie required on the fiist day of July m each 
yeai to leport in writing to the justices of 
the supieme couit such defects oi omissions in 
the laws as then knowledge and experience may 
suggest, and the justices of the supreme court 
shall, on or before the first of December of 
each yeai, send a lepoit in wilting to the Gov- 
einoi, to be by him tiansmitted to the Legis- 
lature, on such defects and omissions in the 
constitutional laws as they may find to exist 

Stifftagc and Elections — E\eiy male and fe- 
male citizen of the United States, 21 yeais of 
age, ivho has actually resided in the State for 
SIX months and in the county 30 days, if legia- 
teied as provided by law, is a qualified eleetoi 
In accordance with the provisions of a diieet 
primaiy law enacted in 1909, all candidates for 
Congress and all elective State, district, and 
county officers aie nominated at piimaiy elec- 
tion held biennially Each candidate ±oi office, 
or some qualified votei in his behalf, is re- 
quired to file a nomination papei at least 30 
days and not more than 60 days piior to the 
piimary election Provision is made on the 
official ballot for votei s to signify first or sec- 
ond choice of candidates for the respective offices 
Candidates are required to file itemized state- 
ments of receipts and disbui sements Nomina- 
tions may be made at conventions oi piimary 
meetings, they may al&o be made by petition 
Provision is made for the registration of voters 
puor to elections, and crimes against the elec- 
tive fianchise, including biibery, illegal regis- 
tiation, etc , are severely punished In 1909 
the Legislature also passed a measure pioviding 
for elections under local-option law On Nov 
1912, a constitutional amendment x>roviding 
for the recall of all public officeis except judicial 
ofiieeis was cairied 

Local and Municipal Government — ^Any county 
01 iiicoi porated city or town may make and 
enforce within its limits all such local police, 
sanitary, and othei legulations as are not in 
conflict with its charter oi with its geneial 
laws No county, town, city, or other municipal 
coiporation may become a stockholder m any 
jomt-stock company, corporation, or association 
whatever, or raise money for, oi make donation 
or loan its credit to, oi in aid of, any such com- 
pany or association The county officers are 
county commissioners, the sheriff, county tieas- 
urer, probate judge, county supeiintendent of 
public instiuctxon, county assessor, a coioner, 
and a suiveyoi Cities and towms are permitted 
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to adopt a commission foiin of government 
The Legislatiiie in 1911 enacted a commission 
chaitei for cities of 2500 or moie if they adopt 
the act at a special election The cliaiter pro- 
vides for nomination by petition, foi initiative, 
refeiendum, and lecall It may be abandoned 
after six years by vote at a special election 
called by a petition of 25 pei cent of the voteis 
Other Constitutional and Statutory Piovisions 
— ^ISTo charters of incoipoiation are gianted, 
amended, oi exchanged by special law except foi 
such municipal, charitable, educational, penal, 
or reforma toiy corporations as may be under 
the contiol of the State Tlieie is a bureau of 
immigration and labor statistics, which is under 
the charge of a commissioner of immigiation, 
labor, and statistics, appointed by the Gov^ernor 
Not more than eight houis’ actual woik consti- 
tutes a lawful day in all municipal undertak- 
ings A county local option law was passed 
in 19 09 3 and a strong seaicli and seizuie law 
was passed in 1911 In 1913, 21 of the 33 
counties weic '‘diy^’ There is an employeis’ 
liability law lestricting the defenses of fellow 
seivant and assumption of risk The sanitary 
laws pinvide foi the inspection of hotels and 
for sanitation in dairies and forbid the sale of 
adulteiatcdj misbranded, or impuie foods or 
diugs In 1913 the Legislature enacted a law 
providing for a Public Utilities Commission, 
consisting of three memheis, and the law closely 
follows that of California and Washington as 
rcgaids poweis and duties A State Tax Com- 
mission consisting of the same members as the 
Public Utilities Commission was also created 
A Blue Sky Law was also passed 

finance. The report of the State Treasurer 
for the biennial period ending Dec 1, 1914, 
showed a balance on hand at the beginning of 
the year of $1,091,151 The receipts for 1913 
amounted to $2,143,122, and the disbui sements 
to $2,109,517, leaving a balance at the end of the 
fiscal year of $165 85 The chief expenditures 
aie foi the expenses of State goveinraent and the 
maintenance of State institutions The chief 
sources of income are from general tax levies, 
receipts fiom the Secietary of State’s Depart- 
ment, interest on cuiient funds, and leeeipts 
from sundiy other depaitments The amount 
of bonded indebtedness at the end of the fiscal 
year was $2,421,450 A State board of equaliza- 
tion, consisting of the Governor, Secietaiy of 
State, Attorney-General, State Auditor, and 
State Treasurer, meets each year to equalize the 
value of property The total value of all prop- 
el ty for assessment purposes in the year 1912 
was $418,780,394 In 1911 the tax laws were 
revised 

Militia The militia consists of a legiment 
of infantry and one detachment of sanitary 
tioops The number of enlisted men m 1913 
was 790, and the ofiiceis numbered 50 The 
State designation is the National Guard of 
Idaho The total number of males of militia 
age in 1910 was 86,384 
Population The population has steadily in- 
creased from its eailiest settlement, the figuies 
by decades being as follows 1870, 14,999, 1880, 
32,610, 1890, 88,584, 1900, 161,772, 1910, 325,- 
694 The estimated population on July 1, 1914, 
was 395,407 Of the total population, m 1910, 
185,546 weie males and 140,048 females The 
population per squaie mile in 1910 was 3 9 per 
cent The urban population was 69,898, and 
the rural population 255,696 in 1910 In 1910 


the native white population numbered 203,599 
the native whites of foreign oi mixed parentage 
in 1910 numbered 75,195, and the foieign-boin 
whites, 40,427 The Indian population of the 
State in 1910 niimbeied 3488, compared with 
4226 in 1900 Theie weie, in 1910, 859 Chi- 
nese and 1363 Japanese The laigest city and 
the capital is Boise The population m 1910 
was 17,358, compared with 5597 in 1900 The 
other cities with a population of 2500 and over 
in 1910 are Coeui d’Alene, 7291, Pocatello, 
9110, Lewiston, 6043, Twin Falls, 5258 (in- 
corporated in lOUtS) ; Idaho Falls, 4897, Nampa, 
4205, Caldwell, 3543 , Motscow, 3670, Wallace, 
3000, Sandpoint, 2993 (incorporated m 1907) , 
Weiser, 2600 

Indians There were, m 1913, 4089 Indians 
Theie were four reservations — Coeur d’Alene, 
Fort Hall, Lapwai, and Lemhi — with a total 
area of 482,130 acies The tubes include the 
Cosur d’Alene, Kutenai, Pend d’Oreille, Spokan, 
Bannock, Slioshom, and Nez Perce Schools for 
these Indians aie maintained at Cmui d’Alene, 
Kalispel, Kootenai, and Foit Hall The total 
area of Indian lands in the State is 770,706 
acres, of which 289,188 acres had been allotted 
in 1913, and 481,518 acres weie unallotted The 
total numbei of Indian childien in the schools 
in 1013 was 663 out of a total of 970 of school 
age 

Education In matteis relating to education 
Idaho is progressive The Legislatuie of 1911 
passed a series of laws which piactically re- 
vised the existing code, and these laws were 
further amended m 1912 A State board for 
the general supervision, government, and con- 
tiol of all educational institutions was cieated, 
this board constituting also the boaid of regents 
of the University of Idaho and exerting wider 
poweis than the hodj which was in existence be- 
fore its creation The office of Commissionei of 
Education was established to piopose and exe- 
cute beneficial educational policies and to have 
geneial supei vision over the educational institu- 
tions and public schools of the State The State 
boaid IS appointed by the Governoi for a six- 
year term The supei intendent, the executive 
officer of the board, must be a graduate of an 
approved normal school, college, or university 
Superintendents of public instruction aie elected 
in each county biennially The system of issuing 
certificates to teachers was revised and greatly 
improv'ed Provision was made foi the holding 
of teachers’ institutes annually under the di- 
rection of the county superintendent, and for a 
commission of summer noimal schools — one at 
Pocatello, one at Boise, and one at either 
Coeur d’Alene or Sandpoint Pi o vision was also 
made foi the establishment of iiiral high schools 
The compulsory education law was amended and 
strengthened The State board was given power 
to foimulate lules and regulations foi building 
schoolhouses, and important changes were made 
m the method of apportioning the school fund, 
A law forbids the employment of children under 
14 during school hours and before 6 A M or after 
9 pm Childien between 14 and 16 are placed 
under the same limitations unless they have 
certain educational lequirements 

The total school population (ages 6 to 20) 
according to the thirteenth census was, in 1910, 
96,819 Of these, 66,779 were in attendance in 
that yeai The enrollment in schools on June 
30, 1912, was 84,791, and the average daily at- 
tendance was 66,359 There were 2710 teachers, 
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of wliom 2021 were •women and 689 men The 
average monthly salary paid to women teachers 
was ^68 88 and to men teachers $87 21 The 
total mimher of schoolhouses was 1287, and the 
estimated value of all school property was 
$7,090,106 The total numbei of city and town 
high schools was 102, and lural high schools 
15 The total expenditures in 1912 amounted 
to $3,225,496 Of a total population in 1910 of 
325,594, 3416 were illiteiate, or a percentage of 
1 5 per cent Institutions of higher learning 
inelnde the Univeisity of Idaho at Moscow, the 
Academy of Idaho at Pocatello, Lewiston Nor- 
mal School at Lewiston, Albion Noimal School 
at Albion, Industrial Training School at St. 
Anthony, the State School for Deaf and Blind 
at Gooding, and the College of Idaho at Caldwell 

Chanties and Corrections, Institutions 
under State contiol include the Soldiers^ Home 
at Boise, the State Penitentiary at Boise, the 
State Insane Asylum at Blaekfoot, North Idaho 
Insane Asyliun at Oiofino, and the State Sani- 
tarium at Nampa In 1911 the Legislatuie 
passed a measure authorizing the establishment 
of a State sanitarium for feeble-minded and epi- 
leptics near Nampa, and created a prison com- 
mission to investigate conditions m the State 
Penitentiary 

Heligion In religion Idaho is, like Utah, 
strongly Moimon Koman Catholics aie the next 
strongest, and the Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Baptists follow in the order named 

History. The fiist white exploreis of Idaho 
were Lewis and Claik in the first decade of the 
nineteenth centuiv A mission is reported to 
have been established at Coeur d’Alene in 1842, 
but for many years after that the region was 
visited only by hunters and prospectors It was 
organized as a Territory on March 3, 1863, but 
with an area more than three times as large as 
at present, since it included the whole of Mon- 
tana and nearly all of Wyoming In May, 
1864, a part was set off to Montana, and in 
1868 Wyoming was organized The discovery 
of gold in 1882 at CcEur dAlene in the northern 
part of the State was followed by a large im- 
migration In 1889 a new constitution was 
adopted, and the University of Idaho was es- 
tablished at Moscow On July 3, 1890, Idaho 
was admitted to the Union Tlie presence of a 
large number of Mormons in the southern part 
of the State excited alarm and m 1883 led to 
hostile action on the part of the Legislature 
A law depriving professed polygamists of the 
right to vote was sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court In 1893 the heads of the Mor- 
mon church rejected polygamy as an essential 
element of their creed, the anti-Mormon restiic- 
tions were removed, and all single-wived Lat- 
ter Day Saints were admitted to the ballot 
Prom May to September, 1892, a miners^ stiike 
at Coeur dAlene resulted in bloody conflicts 
between union and nonunion workers Pederal 
troops were sent to the scene of disturbance, 
and military law was proclaimed The strike 
failed, but dissatisfaction persisted among the 
mine workers and in April, 1899, blazed out in 
renewed strikes and riots, necessitating again 
the use of United States troops The bitter 
feeling engendered by the long conflict per- 
sisted and resulted m Dec. 30, 1905, m the 
assassination of ex-Goveinor Steunenberg The 
chief officials of the Western Federation of 
Mmers, William H Moyer, president, William 
D. Haywood, and George W Pettibone, accused 


of complicity, were ai rested in Denver and taken 
to Boise An appeal was taken to the United 
States courts including the Supreme Court for a 
writ of habeas coipus on the ground that they 
had been unlawfully taken from the jurisdiction 
of the State of Colorado, but the writ was re- 
fused The evidence against them consisted 
chiefly of a remarkable confession made by 
Hairy Orchaid, whose real name was Alfred E 
Horsley, who testified to having taken pait in a 
number of murders, assaults, and explosions in 
Colorado, Idaho, and other Western States while 
in the employ of the officials of the Western 
Federation of Mineis He testified furtliei that 
he had placed the bomb winch killed Governor 
Steunenberg after seveial previous attempts had 
failed Haywood and Pettibone were acquitted, 
and the case against Moyer diopped Oi chard 
was placed on trial, pleaded guilty, and was 
sentenced to death The State Board of Par- 
dons commuted the sentence to impiisonment 
for life The year 1910 was marked by the most 
disastrous forest fires in the history of the 
State These fires began eaily in August and 
raged in the Ctnur d’Alene region in and aiound 
the towns of Wallace, Munay, and Mullan for 
several weeks Wallace and several smaller 
to-wns were almost entiiely destroyed, and many 
lives weie lost In 1912 constitutional amend- 
ments providing for the initiative, referendum, 
and recall were earned by laige majoiities 
Statutes 1 elating to the bonded indebtedness of 
the State and taxation were also submitted and 
earned An amendment providing for increased 
membeiship of the Legislature was earned The 
Republicans elected all lepresentatives to Con- 
gress, and William E Boiah was reelected 
United States Senator on Jan 14, 1913 Sena- 
tor Heybmn died on Oct 17, 1912, and the 
Governor appointed Kirtland I Pciky to fill out 
the unexpiied teim until his suceessoi could he 
elected The Legislature of Jan 24, 1913, elected 
James H Brady, formei Governor, to fill out 
the term, which expired on Maich 3, 1915 The 
State has, by the apportionment of 1910, two 
members in the House of Representatives, prior 
to that year it had bnt one 

In national elections Idaho was earned by 
the Democrats, or the Democrats and Populists 
in fusion, in 1892, 1896, 1900, and 1912, and by 
the Republicans m 1904 and 1908 

A comparison of the vote in the presidential 
elections of 1908 and 1912 follows 


1908 

Taft, Rro 
Bryan, Dera . 
Ghapm, Prohib 
Debs, Soc 


1912 

52,606 Wilson, Dexn 
36,080 Taft, Rep 
1,740 Roosevelt, Prog 
6,243 


33,921 

32,810 

25,630 


In 1912 Haines, Republican, was elected Gov- 
ernor with 35,134 votes against Hawley, Demo- 
crat, with 33,992 votes In the State elections 
of November, 1914, the Democrats succeeded in 
electing a Goveinoi, hut James H. Brady, Re- 
publican, was reelec-fced to the Senate The gov- 
ernors since its organization as a Territory have 
been as follows 

TERRITORIAL 


William H Wallaoe 
Caleb Lyon 
David W Ballard 
Gilman Marston , 
Thomas M Bowen 
Thomas W Bennett 
D P Thompson 
Mason Brayman 


X863-64 

X864-66 

X866-70 

I resigned without acting 
X871-75 
1875-76 
X876-80 
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John B Neil 1880-83 

JohnN Irwm 1883 

WxUiam M Bunn 1884-85 

Edward A Stevenson 1885-89 

George L Shoup 1889-90 

STATE 

George L Shoup Repubbcan 1890 

Norman B Wiilej- " 1891-92 

William J McConnell “ 1893-97 

Frank Steunenberg Deraocrat-Popuhst 1897-1901 
Frank W Hunt " 1901-03 

John I Morrison 1903-05 

Frank R Gooding 1905-07 

James H Brady Republican 1907-11 

James B Hawley Demociafc 1911-13 

John M Haines Republican 1913-15 

Moses Alexander Democrat 1916- 


Bibliogiaphy Ondeidonk, Idaho, Facts and 
Statistics Concerning tts Mining, Fanning , and 
Indiisti les ( San Francisco, 1885 ) , Bancroft, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and Montana (ib, 1890), John 
Hailey, Eistoiy of Idaho (Boise, 1910) , Talk- 
angton, Political History, State Constitution and 
School Laios of Idaho (Lewiston, 1911), Hose, 
Ciml Government of Idaho (Boise, 1912), 
McConnell, Early History of Idaho (Moscow, 
Idaho, 1913), United States Geological Survey, 
Mineral Resources of the United States (Wash- 
ington, 1882 et seq ) , id, Bulletins (ib, 1903 
et seq ) Consult also State Laws, issued 
biennially 

IDAHO, Uniwsrsitt of A State educational 
institution, situated at Moscow, Idaho It was 
founded in 1889, but was not opened for the 
reception of students until 1892 It is undei 
the control of the State Board of Education and 
the Commissioner of Education and offers free 
instiuction to students of both sexes There are 
colleges of letters and sciences (including home 
economics, music, and forestr5?')j engineering, 
agiiculture, and Law, and a summer session 
It maintains agncultuial expeiiment stations 
and has organized movable schools of agricul- 
tuie thioughout the State In recent years 
agncultuial extension, including cooperation 
with seveial counties of the State, has been de- 
veloped, the headquaiteis being in the State 
House, Boise Military drill is required of 
fieahmen and sophomores in the univeisity The 
degi ees of BA, B S , LL B , and B S in home 
economics, forestry, agriculture, and engineer- 
ing, also MA and MS, are confeiied The 
attendance (1913-14) was 747 The faculty 
numbered about 80 The libraiy contains about 
35,000 volumes and 8000 pamphlets The en- 
dowment consists of 286,000 acres of land, none 
of which can be sold for less than $10 an acre 
The buildings are valued at $517,165, and the 
grounds at $57,775 The income in 1913-14 was 
$262,120 The president m 1914 was Melvin 
Amos Brannon, Ph D 

IDAHO PALLS A city and the county seat 
of Bonneville Co, Idaho, 30 miles northeast of 
Blackfoot, on Snake River, and on the Oregon 
Short Line (Map Idaho, P 6) It has ex- 
cellent water power and is situated in a fertile 
irrigated agricultural region, for which it is 
the distributing centie It has a sugar factory, 
and there is a Carnegie libraiy heie The water 
works and electric-light plant aie owned by the 
city Pop, 1900, 1262, 1910, 4827 

IDAHO SPRIHaS A city m Clear Creek 
Co , Colo , 37 miles by rail west of Denver, on 
the Colorado and Southern Railroad (Map 
Colorado, D 2) Picturesquely situated in the 
famous Clear Cieek Cafion, at an elevation of 
7543 feet, and having cold and hot soda sprmgs. 


it IS one of the noted summer resorts of the 
State In 1859 gold was first discovered in 
Colorado, at Jackson’s Bai, withm the present 
city limits Since then the mineral jiioduction 
of the district has been enormous The towm 
has a number of concentrating mills, machine 
shops, lumber yaids, etc, and is famed foi its 
mining tunnels, notably the Hew house Tunnel 
one of the longest in the woild Tlieie are iim- 
meipal w^atei w^oiks and a Cainegie libiaiy 
Pop, 1900, 2502, 1910, 2154 

IDALIA, l-d:iTi-a, oi IDALIAH, I-daTi-an 
An epithet of Aphrodite See Vencts, Idabiom 

IDA'LIITM (Lat, fiom Gk T5dXio»', Ida- 
hon) A town in Cyprus, adjoining which ivas 
a forest sacred to Aphrodite, who was hence 
sometimes called Idaha The site is the modern 
Dalin 

IDDESLEIGH, idz'li, first Eakl op See 
Noethcote 

TB'BTNGrS, Joseph Paxson (1857- ) 

An American geologist, born in Baltimore, Md 
He graduated at Sheffield Scientific School 
(Yale) in 1877, was a giaduate student and as- 
sistant m mechanical di awing and suiveymg 
there until 1878, and continued his studies in 
geology and microscopic petiogiaphy at Colum- 
bia University and Heidelberg From 1880 until 
1892 he was in the service of the United States 
Geological Suivey, to winch he returned in 1895 
In 1892-95 he was assistant professor, and from 
1895 to 1908 professor, of petiology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago In 1907 he became a mem- 
bei of the Hational Academy of Sciences His 
government explorations were described in many 
reports and contiibutions to scientific journals 
Among his more important wiitings are- The 
nature and Origin of Lithophysce and the Lami- 
nation of Add- Lavas (1887), reprinted from 
the American Journal of Science^ On the De- 
velopment of GrystaUiffation in the Igneous 
Rochs of Washoe, Nev (1886), wuth Arnold 
Hague, Rock Minerals (1906, 2d ed, 1911), 
Igneous Rocks (2 vols , 1909-13) 

IDE, ad (Horw, Sived id, roach). A fisrh 
(Leuciscus idus), closely allied to the roach It 
inhabits the lakes of the northern parts of 
Europe and ascends rivers in April and May to 
spawn It IS excellent foi the table A gold- 
colored variety, called oife, is bred in Ger- 
many and IS sold extensively for ornamental 
aquai lums. 

IDE, Heney Olay {1844- ) An Ameri- 

can public official, born at Barnet, Yt He 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1866 In 
1876-78 he was State attorney of Vermont, in 
1882-85 member of the State Senate, and in 
1884 president of the Republican State Conven- 
tion Appointed United States Commissioner to 
Samoa m 1891, he was for four years (1893-97) 
chief justice there under the joint appointment 
of Germany, England, and the United States 
As a member of the Taft Commission, he helped 
to establish m 1900 civil government in the 
Philippine Islands, where he was subsequently 
Secietary of Finance and Justice (1901-04), 
Vice Governor (1904-05), acting Governor 
(1905-06), and Governor-Geneial (1906) He 
was receiver for the Kniekeibocker Trust Com- 
pany, New York, in 1907-08 and from 1909 to 
1913 was Minister to Spain He published: 
Code of Procedure in Ciml Actions and Special 
Proceedings in the Philippine Islands (1901) j 
The Lwnd Registration Act ( 1903 ) , The Inter- 
nal Revenue ^ 1904 of the Phnlippvne Islcmds 
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IDEA, i-de'a (Lat , fiom Gk lUa, foim, fiom 
ZSecy, idem, to see, connected with Lat v^defe, 
to see, Skt iid, AS mtan, ittf, to know) 

The teim "'idea” has nndeigone a radical change 
of meaning in the histoiy of psychology “Em- 
ployed by Plato to expiess the leal foim of the 
intelligible world, in lofty contiast to the nnieal 
images of the sensible, it was lowered by Des- 
cartes, who extended it to the objects of our 
consciousness in genera?^ (Hamilton) In mod- 
ern philosophy the woid has a distinctly empiii- 
cal flavor. Locke (qv) defines idea as “wdiat- 
soever is the obiect of the understanding when a 
man thinks,” “that which the mind is applied 
about whilst thinking”, and the English Asso- 
ciationistic school (see Association of Ideas), 
failing to distinguish between existential “men- 
tal process” (qv ) and logical “meaning"’ (qv ), 
tended to regard the static, eognitiie “idea” as 
the sole mental formation Curient psychologi- 
cal usage, recognizing this distinction, empha- 
sizes the fluid, changing character of ideas, and 
regal ds meaning as only incidentally a conscious 
matter, not inherent in the idea, but denying 
from conscious context and determination Ac- 
cording as an essential psychological difiTer- 
ence between sensation and image (see Imagi- 
nation) IS or is not admitted, ideas form a 
class of primary complexes made up of the 
latter element alone or of the two elements in 
conjunction, and the psychology of idea le the 
counterpart of the psychology of perception 
(qv ) or is identical with it 

Ideas may be formed, somewhat after the 
manner of the composite photograph, as the re- 
sultant of a large number of similar impressions. 
By the mutual mlnbition of the elements of 
these impressions w’hich are not identical, the 
idea loses definiteness of detail, while, by the 
repetition of the identical elements, it acquires 
an especial liability to associative leprodnction 
Under the influence of abstractive deteiminatiou 
(see Abstkaction) some, even of the frequently 
repeated elements, may be inhibited, and the 
ideational content may thus become less and 
less evidently “relevant” to its logical meaning 
Such an idea, which forms the characteristic 
complex in thought (qv ), is called an “ab- 
stract” idea When, in the later stages of de- 
velopment, context and determination lapse from 
consciousness, and the idea becomes symbolic 
(eg, a word), it is named a “concept” Idea- 
tional masses of complex but vague contents, 
which require the operation of active attention 
to bring their constituents to separate recogni- 
tion — such as our idea of the sentence that we 
are about to utter, oi (on a still laiger scale) 
OUT idea of* self — are called “aggregate” ideas 

Consult: Sully, The Human Mvnd (London, 
1892) , Ladd, Psychology ^ DesenpUve and Ea?- 
planatory (New York, 1894) , James, Principles 
of Psychology (2 vols, ib, 1890), Titchener, 
TeofpBooh of Psychology (ib, 1910), Wundt, 
0nmdsiuge der physiologischen Psychologie 
(Leipzig, 1911) 

IDE^ALISJfl: In philosophy, the theory that 
all material objects are only ideas in some mind, 
or the theory, developing from this one, that no 
reality is independent of consciousness Its 
ordinary antithesis is realism, or the theory 
that the reality of things is not dependent upon 
their relation to mmd or consciousness In mod- 
ern thought idealism found its classic expression 
first in George Berkeley’s philosophy Locke 
had distingmSied between the primary and the 
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secondary qualities of matter, the former be- 
longing to matter in itself, and the latter being 
eiitiiely subjective Berkeley aigued that there 
is no moie reason for consideiing Locke s pri- 
mary qualities objective than his seeondaiy 
qualities Hence he lanl^ed all qualities of 
matter as subjective, and denied the existence of 
independent matter altogether, on the g^und 
that it is an impossible absti action Hume 

followed Berkeley in the denial of independent 
matter Kant reduced all matter to sensations 
actual 01 possible, in the subjective forms of 
space and time and ordeied by the categories 
( See Categoby ) But Kant still believed in 
things-in-themselves, le, things not dependent 
in any way on our experience foi their reality 
Thus, all experience for Kant was ideal, but ex- 
peiience does not exhaust reality Kant’s im- 
mediate successors, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, 
each in his wav continued Kant’s view of the 
ideal character" of expeiience, but declined to^ 
admit any things-in-themselves Fichte’s and 
Hegel’s idealisms were the starting points for 
various idealistic movements which have con- 
tinued to the piesent day 

Thus, we see that genetically modern idealism 
is of two fundamentally different types, the Berke- 
leyan and the post-Kantian, with moie or less 
close aflSliations between the two types The 
Beikeleyan idealism is pluralistic, in that the 
world of natuie, the “objective woild,” is not 
considered as one but as many, each spiiit hav- 
ing his own woild in his own ideas Of these 
ideas some constitute his real world, otheis con- 
stitute hxs world of imaginaiy objects The 
post-Kantian idealism is monistic, theie being 
for it one wmrld which is contained within the 
“consciousness” 01 the “experience” of an all-in- 
clusive spirit — ^the Absolute — of which finite 
spirits are in some soit parts The con- 
tent of the Absolute’s consciousness or expe- 
rience, so far as it transcends finite conscious- 
nesses or experiences, is the objective woild of 
these finite spirits The Absolute is not the 
cause of the finite spirit but its complement, 
while Berkeley’s God, the supreme spirit, has a 
separate and distinct equipment of ideas, and 
this world of ideas is the real world foi other 
spirits only in the sense that it is the prototype 
of the real ideas in finite spirits God causes 
the finite spirits to have some ideas which cor- 
respond in the way of likeness to the contents 
of his own mind The Absolute is the ideal 
completion of all the implications of finite ex- 
periences — an ideal completion actually realized 
Thus, Berkeleyan idealism operates with the con- 
ception of causality as its highest category, while 
post-Kantian idealism operates with the cate- 
gories of mutual implication, cause being only 
one such category and usually a subordinate 
one 

Berkeleyan idealism has survived into post- 
Kantian times, but usually with modifications 
influenced by post-Kantian idealism In many 
cases, therefore, the idealists of the present day 
cannot be stiictly classed as eithei Berkeleyan 
or post-Kantian, but they represent various de- 
grees of synthesis or of syncretism based on 
these two distinct historical idealisms A de- 
tailed account of these various idealisms is im- 
possible here For more details of system and 
for bibliography, see Berkeley, Htjme, Kant, 
Fickte, Schopenhauer, Lotze, Gbeen, T H , 
Bosanquet, Ward, James, Boyce, MtrNSTER- 
BEBG, Euokbn, Oaikd, J and E , Howison. 
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See RoMANTiorsM, Realism aitd ISTatubal- 

ISM 

IDEAS, Association of See Association 
OP Ideas 

IDELEB, e'dc-ler, CirEiSTiAN Ludwig (17G6- 
1846) A German astronomer and ciuonologist, 
born at Gross-Biese, nea: Peileberg, m Prussia 
After holding various ofiBces under the Prussian 
government he leceivcd a professorship at the 
University of Berlin m 1821, and in 1829 he was 
made a foieign member of the Institute of 
Prance Ideler’s most impoitant -woiks aie 
Eandhuch der matliemaftschen und teGhmsohen 
Chionologie (2 vols , 1825-26, 2d ed, 1883), 
which was the first work that presented a clear 
view of the reckoning of time among the an- 
cients , and Die ZeitrecJinwig dei Ghinesen 
(1839), a supplement to the Eandhuch He 
also wrote, in conjunction with Holte,' hand- 
books of the Prench and English languages and 
literatures, which passed through numerous edi- 
tions — His son, Julius Ludwig Ideleb (1809- 
42), was boin in Beilin and was educated in 
the medical depaitment of the University of 
Beilin He wrote Meteor ologia Teteuim 
cofum et Bomanoiwm (1832), Die Sage von 
Sclmss des Tell (1836) , Hermapton (2 vols. 


mi) 

IDEH'TITY (ML identitas, sameness, from 
idmiticus^ same, from Lat idem, same) A 
term used in philosophy in various meanings, 
often confused In a puristic sense a thing is 
said to be identical when it is conceived of as 
an unchanging unit with no internal diffeienees 
Identity in this sense is not a i elation, but 
rather the absence of relation Again, identity 
IS often used as manifesting itself m similaiity, 
but when this is done, what is supposed to differ- 
entiate it from similarity is that the identical 
in similai things is considered as an unchanging 
core of undifferentiated quality, aiound which 
the differences which distinguish the similar 
things are giouped Such a view is natural to 
those who regard univeisals as having an exist- 
ence of their own and gettmg individuation by 
entanglement with other universals Thus, it 
may he supposed that ledness is an unehangmg 
quality, then said to be identical in ail reds 
Mix lit a bit of an unchanging white with the 
red and yon get pink, mix in an unchanging 
blue and you get puiple Accoidmg to this 
view, the universal is identical in the first sense 
of the term, and things aie said to be identical 
when they partake m identical universals All 
particulais are complexes of umveisals, pai- 
ticnlarity is composition of the identical 
veisals as atomic elements Since Hegel’s tune 
it has been more usual to consider such strict 
identity as an abstraction Prom this point of 
view theie is no identity without diversity 
Identity is thus a i elation which always in- 
volves at least two terms, and the duality of the 
teims, with whatever individuates them, is as 
essential as the relation which connects the 
terms Identity is, m other woids, an abstrac- 
tion from the concrete fact of the existence of 
similar things In so far as ^vo things axe 
like each other, they are identical in the respect 
in which they aie alike But this respect in 
which they are alike is not to be erected into a 
metaphysical entity, which has independent or 
logically prior existence, and which then be- 
comes differentiated m the two particulars The 
existence of things m the relatmn of similarly 
is the ultimate fact, and identity is what we 
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get when we ignoie the diflerences between the 
things and dwell only on the similarity Con- 
sult P H Bradley, PuneiplcB of Logic (Lon- 
don, 1883) , Q S Fullerton, Same7iess and Iden- 
tity (Philadelphia, 1890) , F H Bradley, Ap- 
peal ance and Ueahty (2d ed , London, 1897) 
William James, Pi maples of Psychology (New 
York, 1899) , Beinard Bosanquet, Logic (2 vols, 
2d ed, Oxford, 1911), also various authoiities 
referred to under Logic 

ID'EOGKErAPHY (from Gk idea, idea 

-f -ypcL^ia, -giaphia, a writing, from ypdg)Giv, 
graphein, to unte) The art of representing 
ideas by giaphic signs, as may be seen in tbe 
hieroglyphics (qv ) found on the monumental 
relies of Egypt 

IDES, idz. See under Kalends 

IDIOCY, Id^i-5-sI (from Gk Iduareia, tdioteia, 
uneouthness, fiom Iditbryjs, idioics, piivate citizen, 
from Ideas, tdiosj connected ultimately with Lat 
suusj Skt SI a, own) A condition of arrest of 
development of the biain, and, in consequence, 
of the intellectual faculties, of the infant or 
child If the nondevelopmcnt is such that the 
child is capable of feeding himself and of appie- 
ciating enough of his sunoundings to a^old 
injuiy, the condition is usually termed imbecil- 
ity If there is no such evidence of mental 
capacity, idiocy is the term usually employed 
Feeble-mindedness occupies an intermediate po- 
sition between normality and imbecility The 
defect or disease of the brain which intei feres 
with normal evolution may be congenital or ac- 
quired, the ceiebial functions may be all more 
or less involved Ribot and also Sollier main- 
tain that the slow development of the cerebral 
faculties IS due to want of attention , that spon- 
taneous attention is caused by affective states 
brought into action by sensations, and that 
those young children are the most attentive 
whose nervous systems are most easily stimu- 
lated Hence the faculty of attention is closely 
related to the activity of tbe sensations The 
gi eater the power of attention, the more intelli- 
gent does the individual become In idiocy, ow- 
ing to the diminution or loss of the power of 
attention, the perceptions aioused by sensations 
are more or less indefinite, and the resultant 
idea likewise xll-defined Sensations become 
more nuraeious as the organism develops, and 
the lack of ideas and recognitions becomes more 
noticeable Fredeiick Peterson, whose transla- 
tion of Sollier we quote, sounds a warning that 
there are other faculties of mind, such as vill 
and memory, which are ahsolut'^ly necessary to 
all subsequent mental activity, and adds that 
lack of the power of attention, while common m 
idiocy, cannot be taken in any way as distm- 
guishing this condition of mind from other forms 
of mental impairment Fiequently somatic and 
especially cranial and facial chai acteristics are 
noticeable upon the birth of the idiot, though 
idiocy exists also when physical evidence is 
wanting An idiot may not take the breast, 
may cry without motive and with different notes 
from normal children Deafness or blindness 
may be congenital The senses of smell and of 
taste may be undeveloped The movements of 
the eyes may be irregular Tlie idiot may be 
slow in responding to the stimulus of touch, he 
may not laugh, thermic sensibility is dimin- 
ished, a constant rhythmic, automatic motion 
may be present, he may not learn to walk, and 
all voluntary movements may be acquired late 
in youth and imperfectly Organic sensations 
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are blunte^i, including hunger, thirst, desire for 
defecation or uiination Lack of the faculty of 
attention exists, owing to defective senses which 
convey feeble impressions to the brain, as nell 
as to a lack of the affective state, the internal 
form of attention (reflection of Eibot) is absent 
or deficient in the idiot He is practically in- 
capable of preoccupation His instincts aie de- 
fective, whether of hunger or of self-preservation , 
while the instinct of iriitation is veiy strong, 
and the sexual instinct is seldom normal, being 
exaggerated, impaired, absent, 01 perverted Oc- 
casionally remaikable special aptitudes are seen 
in idiots in the direction of music, mathematics, 
mechanical arts, drawing, painting, memory for 
facts or dates, playing certain games, and a low 
01 del of wit or drolleiy It is said that the 
court fools and 3 esters of ancient times were 
idiots of high grade or imbeciles, until others, 
seeing the emolument to be obtained, studied 
and practiced the art Ribot says that Sikoiski 
IS authority foi the statement that the activity 
and attention of normal children are mainly de- 
veloped through play Idiots for the greatei 
part manifest little tendency to play, clinging 
to the simplest games of infancy and prefeinng 
solitary pastimes Others of higher grade pre- 
fer noisy, destructive sports, and traits of bru- 
tality, selfishness, and quarrelsomeness aie ap- 
parent Civility and politeness are rarely ac- 
qmied Dcstiuctiveness, evidenced in their play, 
may develop into a vicious satisfaction in inflict- 
ing injury, commission of arson, or of homi- 
cide, or of aelf-mutilation Sentiments and sen- 
sation are ludimentaiy 01 absent, the absence 
of ideas of right and wrong, the vaiying re- 
spect for authority, the absence of religious 
feeling, and the absence of veiacity being espe- 
cially noticeable 

It has been said that idiot children sometimes 
show facial chaiacteristics at birth They are 
always ungiaeious, uncouth, or ugly m figure, 
face, attitudes, or movements Very common 
among them aie misshapen or unsymmetneal 
heads, dwarflshness, lack of proportion of the 
limbs, stooping and slovenly postures, deformi- 
ties of the hands or feet, and awkward gait 
(Peterson ) The expiession of the face varies 
from apathy to constant laughing, leeiing, or 
scowling, the mental chaiacteristics being evi- 
dent also There may be deformities of the ms, 
cornea, or the lids of the eyes, as well as malf 01 - 
mation of the nose, eais, and chin Microceph- 
alus, hydiocephaliis, and cretinism are found 
in some idiots There are speech defects Sol- 
lier finds two kinds of mutism m idiots, a motor 
and a sensoiy aphasia (qv ) In the first the 
idiot cannot talk, though he understands, in the 
second he undei stands nothing which is said 
Language is developed late in the idiots who 
talk As stated, when infants, their notes aie 
not normal, but meaningless, and monotonous 
cries take the place of the usual crowing of a 
baby Speech disturbances are common, as re- 
gards both absence of words to express ideas, or 
imperfections of grammar, and also excessive 
and infinite loquacity Reading is impossible in 
idiots who suffer from defects of the visual cen- 
tres or the visual apparatus The writing cen- 
tre is the latest part of the linguistic cerebral 
equipment to be developed, together with its 
association tracts They learn to reproduce let- 
ters, though never to write well, and they 
exhibit a tendency to write with the left hand 
and also to write from right to left They exe- 


cute drawing only by copying, without per- 
spective, or produce scrawls of fantastic nature 

From piecedmg statements it has been gath- 
ered that the intelligence of the idiot varies 
from the normal m diffeient degiees He has 
fewer ideas than the imbecile Imitation does 
not furnish ideas foi him it simply centies on 
mechanism, except in the idiots of highei grade, 
in whom the idea, assimilated by the intelli- 
gence, unfoitunately is not letained, but lost 
Sollier reminds us that memory is hereditaiy, 
organic, or acquired (See Memory ) Heredi- 
tary memory exists often in idiots Oiganic 
memory, 01 unconscious memory (as of walking 
and other associated movements), though some- 
times completely absent in idiots, owing to de- 
fective nerve centres and lack of attention, is 
nevertheless better developed than either heredi- 
tary or acquired memory Attention being an 
absolute requisite for acquired memory, idiots 
are raiely possessed of this power Memory 
fixed by repetition of sensation, without emo- 
tional basis, IS found m ediieable idiots , as, eg, 
memoiy of the location of the dining room, of 
the bed, etc The phenomenon of specialized 
tnemoiies, such as those for musical aiis, or 
dates, eg, IS inexplicable Association of ideas, 
occurring, as it does, by resemblance, contiast, 
and contiguity, hardly exists in idiots They 
experience an association of sensations Judg- 
ment and leason also are very faulty Volitions 
do not exist in the lowest order of idiots Vol- 
untary control of the sphincteis occurs in idiots 
who walk only after they have learned to do so 
In higher idiots the will is manifested by more 
complex movements than actions accomplished 
for the satisfaction of natuial needs and appe- 
tites, hut even these complex movements may 
become secondarily automatic Self-respect, to 
which one may appeal in an imbecile, is little 
developed in the idiot 

As to the psychological development of an 
idiot, points are reached in every case at which 
education ceases, and further mental progress 
IS impossible Peterson places the limits as 
follows in the inferior types intellectual prog- 
ress ceases at the age of six or seven, and senti- 
ments and senses continue their development to 
18 or 20, while in the superioi grades the im- 
provement of senses, sentiments, and intellect 
may all cease about pubeity Retrogression may 
OCCU2, following the same law as dementia, to 
wit, enfeeblement of will, intelligence, senti- 
ments, and sensations in this order The causes 
of idiocy are various Its elements are in many 
instances hereditary, 1 e , a couise of conduct m 
a parent which tends to degeneration, such as 
excessive alcoholic indulgence of any kind, will 
tend to induce arrested normal healthy develop- 
ment in offspiing Other causes are injuries 
received during childbirth, acute disease of the 
brain or its coverings in early infancy, or even 
while intrauterine Injuiy to the biain may 
result in idiocy Chrome disease of the brain 
coveiings, tuberculosis, tumors within the brain, 
hydrocephalus, are other causes A peculiar 
type of idiocy is due to maldevelopment of the 
thyroid gland This is called cretinism, or 
myxedematous idiocy The attempt to educate 
idiots commenced in the seventeenth century 
with an experiment of St Vincent de Paul at 
the priory of St Lazarus His efforts to teach 
idiots, though continued for many years, were 
'not successful In 1799 the celebrated Itard 
took a wild boy found in the forests of Aveyron 
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and attempted to teach him, and although the 
success in this particular case was slight, he 
believed that he had discovered methods and 
facts which would be of use in other cases 
These he communicated to his pupil, Dr Edouard 
Segum, who in 183S opened a school for idiots 
m the Hospital for Incurables in Pans He met 
with success enough to have the idiots at the 
Bicetre sent to the hospital to be instructed, and 
m the course of thiee yeais he received the ap- 
proval of the French Academy Di Segum 
adopted a system involving the theory that 
idiocy was piolonged infancy His practice, 
founded upon this, was to excite and continue 
the process of development Of couise a vaii- 
ahle success attended the experiment The art 
of effecting such development lequires much 
knowledge, tact, and patience Different kinds 
of idiots need different stimulants, physical and 
mental Puie air, good nutritious food, exer- 
cise — in short, any treatment which is calcu- 
lated to increase the bodily and mental func- 
tions — ^will improve the idiot Wliere\er his in- 
terest can be awakened there will be a mental 
stimulus, and as the tendency of development 
IS towards a normal atandaid, more or less im- 
provement must follow Segum was succeeded 
by the celebrated Bourneville at Fondation Val- 
lee, attached to Bic^tre, who earned foiward 
to a new point the systematic education of the 
idiot and was remaikahly successful with im- 
beciles. Dr Segum lemoved to New York City, 
where he established a school foi idiots and 
feeble-minded children which was veiy success- 
ful Other similar institutions exist in vaiious 
parts of the countxy Statistics are unreliable, 
as confusion is apt to be caused by the inclusion 
of epileptics and insane people with the feeble- 
minded and imbecile 

Consult Sollier, Psyohologie Ihdiot et de 
Vvmib^cxle (Pans, 1891) , Preyer, The Mind of 
the Child, translated by H W Brown (New 
York, 1893), Eibot, The Psychology of Atten- 
tion (Chicago, 1894) , Peterson, “The Psychol- 
ogy of the Idiot, in Ameiican Journal of In- 
samty (Utica, New Yoik, 1896) , Bair, Mental 
Defectives (Philadelphia, 1904) , Huey, Bach- 
toard and Feehle-Minded Children (Baltimore, 
1912) , Goddard, Feehle-Mindedness Its Causes 
and Consequences (New York, 1914) , Tredgold, 
jHental Deficiency {Amentia) (ib , 1914) See 
also Meittal Deficiency, Mental Pathology 

IDIOCY, IN Law, a total lack of reason- 
ing powers, or of those mtellectual faculties by 
which man is peculiarly distinguished Its legal 
consequences, so far as contract and tort obliga- 
tions as well as criminal responsibility are con- 
cerned, are the same as those of insanity (q v ). 
The term is ordinal ily limited to those who have 
had no understanding from birth, although some 
courts have declared that it is piopeily applica- 
ble to those who have become totally imbecile 
from sickness or other causes, as well as to 
congenital idiots In case of one who has never 
possessed a glimmer of reason, the law presumes 
that he will never attain any Hence, if a free- 
hold tenant of land, the custody of his person 
and of his lands formerly vested in the lord 
of whom the fee was held Because of the 
abuse of this power, Parliament transferred the 
wardship of idiots to the King, by Statute of 
17 Edw rr, c 9 In this country the care of 
their persons and property is provided for by 
statute or safeguarded by constitutional pro- 
visions. It was laid down by ancient English 


writers upon law that a man who is born blind, 
deaf, and dumb can have no understanding and 
hence cannot make a lalid contract, gift, or 
grant This doctiine had its origin in a mis- 
conception of certain texts of the ci\il law, 
which declaied that one who was deaf or dumb 
could not be a paity to a stipulatio, le, a con- 
tract which was entered into by an oral question 
and answei, m certain foimal words It is 
quite clear that a dumb person could not be a 
paity to this formal contract, for he could not 
ask the question nor speak the response Deaf- 
ness also incapacitated one foi such a eontiaet, 
by pi eventing his hearing the question or the 
answer But the ci’snl law never countenanced 
the presumption that a deaf and dumb person 
■was mentally incapable of entering into a con- 
sensual contiact In modern English law the 
presumption is only prima facie, and may be 
repelled by evidence, that the particular peison 
whose competency is brought into question does 
possess sufficient intelligence to raffic as one of 
sound mind Consult the Gommentaiies of 
Blackstone and Kent, Holmes, Misunde) stand- 
ings of the Civil Law, 6 Am La-w Rev 37, 
and the authorities referred to under jMedical 
Jurisprudence 

ID^IOM (Ger Idiom, Pr idiomejliat idioma, 
Gk ISiiapa, idionia, peculiarity, from Idtovadai, 
idioitstJiai, to make one's own) A term used 
to denote a phrase or form of words appioved 
by the general usage of a language and some- 
times admitting neither grammatical nor logical 
analysis In a hroadei sense it denotes the 
genius or peculiar cast of a language, hence it 
IS often applied to a peculiar form oi vaiiation 
of a language, a dialect 

IDIOM, Neutral See Universal Language 

ID'IOP'ATHY (from Gk moirdesLa, idiopa- 
theia, peculiar feeling, fiom idioirad'^s, idiopa- 
thes, affected peculiarly, from idios, pecul- 
iar + wddos, pathos, feeling) A term in pathol- 
ogy, denoting the quality of bemg idiopathic 
An idiopathic disease is a primary condition, 
not dependent on anothei disease or in')ury 
Idiopathic epilepsy, eg, is so called when it is 
not secondary to or dependent upon any obvious 
cause, such as in]ury to the head or reflex in- 
fluences ( See Epilepsy ) In the sense of 
idiosyncrasy (qv) or peculiar susceptibility, 
the word is obsolete 

ID'IOSYN^CHASY (Gk Wioav^KpaHa, idio- 
synhtasia, peculiar temperament, from fStos, 
idios, peculiar + (TTuyKpacris, synhrasis mixture, 
from <TvyK^pa.vv(ivtLi, synherannynai, to mix to- 
getliei, fiom syn, together 4* Kepawvpai, 

lei annynai, to mix, from Kpaans, Irasis, mix- 
ture) An individual trait or constitutional 
peculiarity Thus, there are persons who have 
a great dislike to particular kinds of food, smells, 
sounds, etc, which to most persons are agree- 
able, and, on the other hand, a desire is some- 
times manifested for things geneially disliked 
In particular individuals an eruption of the 
skin will be caused by eating straw beriies, or 
fainting by the smell of a rose, when the person 
IS unaware of the cause Idiosyncrasies also 
occur in consequence of which certain medicines 
become inoperative, or certain poisons harmless 
On the other hand, many individuals exhibit an 
idiosyncrasy to ceitain drugs, so that minute 
doses of them will produce profound or even 
alarming effects Idiosyncrasies are eithei per- 
manent or temporary, sometimes arising from 
mere morbid conditions and disappearing along 
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with them The teim is also employed to de- 
note mental as well as physical peculiarities, 
which are often signs of insanity, such as base- 
less antipathies to certain persons, bizarre ar- 
rangement of articles 1 x 1 one^s room, permanent 
dread of passing certain objects, etc 

ID'IOT See Idiocy, Mental Deficiency 
IDITABOD, e-de^ta-rot' An Alaskan mining 
town, the centie of the goId-mining industries of 
the upper Innoko and Iditarod valleys and of 
adjacent regions (Map Alaska, G 4) It has 
a wireless station and is connected by a wnntei 
tiail of 512 miles with Sewaid, via Susitna 
(pop, 233) and Kmk (pop, 118) 

FDDDIt, The The title of a senes of papeis 
by Dr Johnson, published in Payne’s Ummisal 
ChroniGle (1758-60) 

IDOCE.ASE, i'de-kras See Vesuvianite 
I'BOD (OF ufo/e, Lat tdolum, fiom Gk et5w- 
Xoy, eidolon^ image, from eidevai) etdenah Skt 
md, to know, Lat mdere, to see) An image 
intended to repiesent a deity and to be adored 
as such The act of such adoration is idolatry 
Through theological usage the term idolatry” 
has come to mean in a general sense any woi- 
ship or obeisance paid to any other than the 
Supieme Being as conceived by Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, or Islam Confining ourselves to the 
more restricted usage, the ivoiship of idols ap- 
pears to be a phase of leligious evolution that 
is natuial to man at a certain stage of culture 
It arises from the desiie to furnish some tangi- 
ble evidence of the piesence of the powers upon 
whom man feels himself to be dependent In 
this sense idolatiy is to be distinguished from 
the attiibution of divine foice to a sacred stone, 
river, or other object The sanctity is inherent, 
for one reason or the other, in such objects 
themselves, wheieas the sanctity of an idol is 
due to its being a symbol It becomes e\ident, 
therefore, that while the direct worship of ob- 
jects IS a link in leading to a symbolical image 
worship, the latter belongs to a phase of re- 
ligious thought tiaiiscending the moie piimitive 
manifestations of the leligious instinct This 
thesis finds an illusliation in the religious his- 
tory of the Semites as w^ell as in that of the 
Greeks and Romans The localization of nature 
deities, such as the sun, moon, and certain 
planets, led in the ease of the Babylonians and 
Egyptians to representation of the gods of a 
more or less fanciful chaiaetei, and the develop- 
ment of the art instinct acts as a powerful factor 
m promoting and maintaining the woiship of 
these gods under the foim of images of men 01 
animals, or of a combination of the two The 
influence exerted by Babylonian and Egyptian 
culture led the nations of Palestine — ^notably 
the Phoenicians — ^to replace poles and stones by 
symbolical representations of the gods, and fche 
Hebrews likewise after they had advanced to 
the agricultural stage fell a piey to these same 
influences until, through the reaction brought 
about ty the teachings of the prophets, an 
emphatic protest against all manner of idolatry 
IS embodied in the religious system and cult of 
post-exihc Judaism The rise of Christianity 
helped to spread the doctrine further, though 
the Christian veneration of sacred images (see 
Image Wokshep) was by some confounded with 
idolatry Islam struck at the root of the matter 
by forbidding the making of any representation 
of any living thing, whether intended to be wor- 
shiped or not {(I/f Ex XX 4 ) To give life 
was felt to be the exclusive pieiogative of God, 


and to attempt to lepioduce even the external 
form of a living thing w^'as legarded as impiety 
As a consequence, wdierever Islam seemed a foot- 
hold idolatry w^'as doomed Zoroastiianisni at 
least did not encouiage idolatry, but it is no- 
ticeable that in the extieme East — ^India, China, 
and Japan — idolatrv was not only reconciled 
with the lemaikable development of leligious 
thought that took place in those legions, but 
its hold seemed to grow stionger with each 
new phase in this evolution 
IDOLATRY See Idol 
IDOMEHETTS, i-d6m'e-nus (Lat, fiom Gk 
^lBofieve<ts) The giandson of Minos and son of 
Deucalion of Ciete As lulei of Cnosiis and 
Ciete, he led 80 ships to Troy In the lhad he 
IS deseiibed as one of the mightiest of the heioes, 
and in the battle at the ships he plays a leading 
part The early history msCkes him 1 etui 11 to 
his home in safety and receive there in due tmie 
an lionoiable huiial In later wri iters he wvis 
represented as mowing duiiiig a stoim to sacii- 
fice to Poseidon the first living thing that should 
meet him on a safe return to Ciete The victim 
was his son When piesentlv a plague bioke out 
in the island, his subjects drove him foitli He 
wandeied to Calabria in Italy, wheie he built a 
temple to Athena, and latei from Italy to Asia 
Minor, where he established a shrine of Apollo 
near Colophon Heie he died and was buiiod 
IDRAC, §'drak', Antoine (1849-85) A 
French sculptor, born at Toulouse He studied 
under Guillaume and Falguiere at the Beaux- 
Arts He first exhibited at the Salon in 1877 
and wron a first-class medal in 1879 The Lux- 
embourg has Ills ‘TVIeicuiy Discovering the Ca- 
duceus” and ^^Salambo” The lattei reveals re- 
markable ability in lepiesentmg the suppleness 
of the nude, the masteiv of winch was the chief 
cliaractenstic of his art *‘Salambo*^ won him 
the cross of the Legion of Honor 

IBRIA, ^'dr6-a An important mining town 
in the Austrian Crowmland of Caiiiiola, situated 
in a deep caldron-shaped valley on the Idriza, 
25 miles west of Laibach (Map Austiia- 
Hungary, D 3) Idna is famous foi its quick- 
silver mines, ranking only second to the Al- 
maden mines of Spam They were discovered 
in 1497 and have been operated by the state 
since 1580, employing altogether about 1250 
persons and yielding ovei 500 tons of quick-' 
silver annually It has also a trade school foi 
bobbin woikers, a bobbin factory, and electric 
works Pop (district), 1910, 16,876 
IDBISI, id-re'se See Edeisi 
IDRISXTES, id^ri-sits A dynasty of Aiab 
luleis m the noithwest of Africa The foundei 
of the line was Idris of the race of Ali, who in 
786 became riilei over seveial native Beiber 
tribes His capital was Walili, on the site 
of the Roman city Yolubihs His son Idris II 
founded Fez in 808 and gieatly increased his 
possessions by conquest, but on his death the 
kingdom was divided among his sons, and, thus 
weakened, it fell an easy prey to the power of 
the Patimites, who took possession of Fez in 
921 One of the Idrisites, A1 Hasan, maintained 
himself m a pari of Fez until 926 Consult 
Mackenzie, The KhaUfate of the West (London, 
1911) 

IB'XJMJB'A See Edom 
IDTEN", e'^doon (I eel perhaps fiom 

eneigy, ef Eng eddy^ 01 fiom piefix mean- 
ing ‘again’) The name of a goddess of Scandi- 
navian mythology She was the daughter of the 
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dwarf Ivald, but, being leeeived among the ^Esii, 
she becdine the wife of Bragi Idun possessed 
a box of apples, by the use of which the gods 
pieseived their perpetual youth She Mas car- 
ried off by the giant Thiassi, with the assistance 
of Loki But the gods, beginning to grow old 
and giay without then apples, sent Loki after 
her, and, changing himself into a falcon and 
Idun into a nut, he returned with hei to A&gaid 
In this myth Idun lepiesents spring, and Thiassi 
winter According to Soplius Bugge, the main 
story may be closely connected with tbe Gieek 
myth ' of the golden apples of the Hesperides m 
an Irish version The introduction of edible 
apples at a time when this fruit Avas unknoAvn 
in the Noith seems to imply a foreign souiee 

IB'YA. A poetical name of Britannia 

PI>YIj, 01 T^'DYXiIj (from "Fr idijlle, Lat 
idylhum, from Gk GiniiKKiov, eidylhon, shoit 
poem, fiom etfios, eidos, foim, scene) A teim 
geneially used to designate a species of poems 
of model ate length lepresentmg scenes of pas- 
toial or out-of-dooi life It is, however, an 
eiior to suppose that the idyl is exclusively 
pastoial, certainly theie is no wan ant for such 
a notion in either ancient or modern usage Of 
the 31 idyls attributed to Theocritus (qv ), only 
10 are bucolic 

IDYLLS OF TEE KIEG Twelve poems by 
Tennyson, published between 1842 and 1S85, 
based on the Arthurian lomances The titles 
aie ‘The Coming of Aithur,” “Gareth and 
Lynette,'' “The Marriage of Geraint,” “Geraint 
and Enid,” “Balm and Balan,” “Merlin and 
Vivien,” “Lancelot "and Elaine,” “The Holy 
Giail,” “Pelleas and Ettane,” “The Last Tourna- 
ment,” V ‘Guinevex e,” “The Passing of Arthur ” 

IDZTJ, e'dzdd. One of the 15 provinces of 
Japan which make up the Tokaido, 01 East Sea 
On cult, and through which the highway called 
the Tokaido luns It is a mountainous penin- 
sula, with numerous bays and promontories, 32 
miles long and 10 wide, lying between the bays 
of Sagami on the east and Suruga on the west 
Geologically and oiographically it forms part of 
the volcanic range of mountains with which the 
name Hakone is associated Its most impor- 
tant iivei is the Kanogawa, which flows north 
into Suruga Bay, and its highest peak is Amagi- 
san, with a height of about 4800 feet Its chief 
towns are Mishima, on the Tokaido, and the 
small but beautiful port of Sbimoda, on tbe 
southeast coast The rearing of silkworms and 
the reeling of silk form the principal industry 
of the peninsula It abounds in hot springs and 
wateiing places, the chief of w^hich is Atami, 
about 45 miles fiom Yokohama To Idzu- 
Shichito belong, both geologically and politically, 
the “Seven Volcanic Islands,” of which Oshiina, 
or Vries Island, 38 miles from the mainland, is 
the chief, and farther south Hachi-jo-shima, long 
used as a place of banishment Consult Eem, 
Japaii (London, 1884), and Satow and Hawes, 
Handhooh for Travellers in Central and 1 ^ 01 them 
Japan (Yokohama, 1881) 

lEBiEE, t-gr^^ne An ancient Greek name for 
Ireland 

lE'SI See Jesi 

IF, ef A rocky island about 2 miles west 
of Marseilles, with a castle, the Chateau d"If, 
built in 1529, and later used as a state prison 
In it Mirabeau, Philippe Egalite, and others 
weie confined. The castle is most widely known 
through Bumas^s Count of Monte Gnsto 

IFFLAEB, gf^ant, August Wiuhelm; (1759- 


1814) A German actor and diamatist He 
was bom at Hanovei and w^as intended foi the 
Church, but before he was 19 the stage had 
become his choice He went to Gotha, where he 
studied undei Gottei , Beck, Beil, and Ekhof, 
and thence in 1779 to Mannheim, where he first 
became famous by his lole of Pianz Moor in 
Schillei s Rniihei Difieiences with his manager 
induced Mand in 1796 to accept the post of 
diiectoi in the Beilin National Theatre Fifteen 
years afterwaid he w'as made superintendent 
of all the loyal theaties» and under his manage- 
ment the Beilin stage reached its highest point 
But he w^as not merely an able managei As an 
actoi, he showed hiinaelf aitistic, painstaking, 
and minute, stiong in comedy of eieiyday life 
Voice and figuie unfitted him foi tragedy For 
the stage he tianslated and wuote himsdf, for 
the most part, plays of ovei -great sentiment and 
too strongly uiged didactic purpose Ifflaiid was 
leally no poet, but he so well knew^ how to de- 
pict on the stage the everyday tioiibles of the 
oidinaiy mortal that his plays were veiy popu- 
lar In them, howevei, he displayed some liter- 
al y talent and gieat practical knowledge of the 
stage Teihrecher aus Elusiiclit, Die Jaqer^ 
Dienstpflwhtj Dei Spielei, and Die Miindel kept 
the stage for a centuiy IfSand’s dramatic criti- 
cism is to be found in his Abnanach fin Theatei 
wid Tlieaterfrcuncle (1806—11) and Tlieoiie dor 
Schausfnelhiinst (1815) His complete woiks 
appealed in 24 volumes (1843 et seq ) Con- 
sult Djancker, Iffland m semen Soimften (Ber- 
lin, 1859) , the autobiogiaphy, Meine theatia^ 
lische LaufhaJm, edited by Holstein (Heilbionn, 
1886) , Genee, Jfflands Berhnei Theateileitung 
(Berlin, 1896), A 0 Sticliler, Das Iffland^sche 
Buhl stuck (Hamburg, 1898), Kail Lampe, 
Studien uher Iffland als DiamaUher (Celle, 
1899) 

IFNI, ef'n^ A seaport town of Africa, situ- 
ated on the west coast of Morocco, opposite the 
Canaiy Islands (Map Afiica, 0 2) It was 
ceded by Morocco to Spain in 1883 Pop . about 
6000 

IFEGrAO, i'foo-gou' A Malay tribe which 
occupies the subprovince of Ifugao in northern 
Luzon They aie a strong, well-built people, of 
medium height, with daik browm skins and 
straight hair The oidinary clothing of both 
sexes is very scanty, but this lack is in part 
made up for by elaborate tattooing and exten- 
sive use of ear, neck, arm, and leg ornaments 
The Ifugao live in settlements the buildings of 
which are raised several feet above the giound 
and aie carefully constructed of boards These 
villages are always near the nee fields in order 
that the people may keep watch on their crops 
The rugged natuie of the countiy has compelled 
the people to cultivate the mountain sides, and 
there they have developed a system of terraced 
fields which excels that of any other primitive 
tribe The stone retaining walls are often 
40 feet high, and so steep are the mountain sides 
that the level plots gained by building such 
walls and filling in behind them are often not 
more than 20 feet wude Water is brought for 
long distances by means of flumes and ditches 
and then is skillfully led from plot to plot 
In addition to being wonderful agiieultuiists, 
the Ifugao are expeit workers in iron and steel 
and are also skillful wood carvers When not 
held m check, the men are still inveterate head 
hunteis, and it is no uncommon thing to find 
the sknlls of enemies placed on a shelf beside 
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the entrance to a dwelling The people known 
as Quiangan belong to this tribe See Philip- 
fine Islands 

IGIBABA, eg^ba-ra, 01 KxBXBiA, egHbl-ra A 
negro people of the Sudan living at Nup4 on 
the light bank of the Niger and south waid to 
Yoruba They are said to be industrious and 
commercial Their language belongs to the 
same linguistic group with Nup6, Ewe, and Tshi 
Half a century ago the Kingdom of Nupe was 
subdued by the Hamitic Fulahs, and the Igharas, 
together with other kindred tubes, weie bi ought 
under Moslem influence, though many are still 
pagan The ruins of Fende, or Panda, the capi- 
tal ot this once powerful dominion, aie still to 
be seen They aie governed by a Fulah Emir, 
but are withm the British Protectoiate See 
Fulah 

IGEE.NA, i-gei^na, IGEHNE, i-gern', 
IGRAINE, i-gran^ or YaNERNE, ig-nem' 
In the Arthuiian romance, the wife of Goilois, 
Duke of Cornwall She was loved by Uther, 
King of Britain, and hy him became the mother 
of Aithui 

IGLAH, e'glou An ancient town of the Aus- 
trian Grownland of Moral la, situated on the 
Iglawa and on the Bohemian frontiei, 56 miles 
northwest of Brunn (Map* Austria-Hungary, 
D 2 ) It has a fine market place, a numbei of 
interesting chuiches (including St John’s, dat- 
ing from the eighth century), a Rathaus, bar- 
racks (formerly a Dominican monastery), and 
a cloth hall In the Middle Ages Iglau was an 
important silver-mining centre, but since the 
GChirty Years^ War mining has been practically 
extinct, and the manufactuiing of cloth and 
woolen goods is now the foremost industry 
There are numerous weaving, spinning, and dye- 
ing establishments, and a state cigar factory 
employing over 2500 hands, also manufactmes 
of plush, lace, shoe*?, leather, ether, furniture, 
pottery, and sugar There is also a considerable 
trade in agricultural products, cloths, and lum- 
ber Pop (district), 1900, 36,930, 1910, 38,369, 
chiefly German Catholics and including over 
4000 Czechs Iglau is a town of great antiquity, 
its silver mines having been worked as early 
as the eighth century By the Treaty of Iglau, 
in 1436, a settlement was effected between the 
Hussites and Sigiamund, who was acknowledged 
King of Bohemia The town suffered heavily 
from a fire in 1523 and was twice captured by 
the Swedes during the Thirty Years* War 

IGLESXAS, Agla^sfl-as, Jos:6 MahIa (1823- 
91) A Mexican statesman and author He 
was horn m the city of Mexico, studied law 
in the university there, and later became pio- 
fessoi of jurisprudence in that institution He 
early entered politics and speedily attracted at- 
tention by his natural ability Political prefer- 
ment rewarded his loyalty to the government, 
and m 1857 he became Secretary of Justice and 
a little later Secretary of the Tieasury In 
1S63 he was again Secretary of Justice, and 
from 1864 to 1867 he held the two portfolios of 
Justice and the Treasury In 1868 he was a 
member of the General Congress, and the same 
year was appointed Secretary of the Interior hy 
JuArez, to whose fluctuating fortunes he had 
clung with unswerving fidelity. In 1873 he be- 
came president of the Supreme Court and by 
virtue of that office assumed the presidency of 
the Republic when Lerdo de Tejada was over- 
thrown in 1876, but was soon compelled to give 
up the position to Dfaa. After 1878 he applied 


himself to journalism and published several 
works on Mexican history, among them Remstas 
IhistoT^eas sohfe la e? venoidit fta'ifioesa en 
Mexico (Mexico, 1867-69) 

IGLESIAS, Miguel (1822-1901). A Peru- 
vian soldier, boin m Cajamarca He came into 
prominence just before the Chilean -Peruvian 
War, ser\ing as Minister of War in 1880 In 
1881 lie did valiant seivice in the defense of 
Lima against the Chileans and was captured, 
but afteiwaid escaped He held the view that 
it was necessary to accede to Chile’s demand for 
alienation of territory in older to secuie the with- 
drarval of the invading army At the suggestion 
of Chile in 1883 he assumed the presidency, 
formed a cabinet, and enteied into the Treaty of 
Anc6n on October 20 (See Peeu ) The many 
Peruvians who did not approve the treaty op- 
posed General Iglesias under the leadership of 
General Oaceies The opposition secured such 
success that, in 1885, an agieement was entered 
into, by which both Iglesias and Caceres leaigned 
from powei and a council of ministers was 
foimed to govern till an election was held Upon 
the election of Caceres to the presidency in 1886 
Iglesias went into exile 

IGLESIAS, Pablo (1850- ). A Spanish 

politician and Socialist leader, born in the Prov- 
ince of Corufla He learned the punter's trade 
and in 1868 became affiliated with the Inter- 
nationale des Travailleurs In 1871 he was a 
membei of the fedeial council of the Interna- 
tional of Spam and woiked on the Socialist 
paper, La Lmanctpaadn He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Partido Socialista Obrero in 1878 
and later served as president of the AsoeiaciOn 
del Arte de Impiimir and of the FedeiaciCn Tipo- 
giMca After 1886, when he became editor of 
El 8ociahstay the official organ of the Socialist 
party, he was most active as an agitator In 
1910 he was elected one of the representatives 
of Madiid to the Cortes, and in 1913 was presi- 
dent of the Union Geneial de Tiabaj adores (La- 
bor Union) 

IGLESIAS BE LA CASA, d§. la ka^sa, JoB± 
(1748-91) A Spanish poet, born at Salamanca, 
His eaihest writings were satires in the form 
of epigrams and letriUas directed against con- 
temporary society After entering the Church 
he wrote woiks of a graver nature, and later his 
verses were merely rhymed theological discus- 
sions His style has much clearness and anima- 
tion, but lacks originality The first edition of 
his works is that of Salamanca (1798) The 
idyls and romances included m this edition are 
not so well known as his poetiy and are of less 
value His name is included in the Gatdlogo de 
autofidades de la lengtia, published by the Aca- 
demia Espafiola Consult B^bhoteoa de autores 
espa^oles, vol Ixi (Madrid, 1869), and Iglesias, 
'Toesias in^ditas,” m Revue hispamquey vol ii 
(Pans, 1895) 

IGLOO, rgloo See Sewaed Peninsula. 

IGLOO, 01 IGLTT See Eskimo 

IGNACIO, €g-nd'th6-6, Josil de Jesu MakIa 
(1721-80) A German Jesuit, whose secular 
name was Herman Loessing He was born in 
Paderboin and began his clerical career as pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and philosophy in the College 
of Old Mexico While theie he became inter- 
ested in the antiquities of the country and spent 
about 10 years in collecting them Returning 
home with his spoils, he became librarian to the 
Archbishop of Cologne (1768) and published De 
Arte Eteroglyphum Memoanorum (1774), 
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tor%a 'Novob H^spamw (1777), Reisen in Reu~ 
Spamen (1778), Histoiia Begm AzteGomm 
(1780), and Cosmographia (1780) He became 
blind befoie his death, and after it his notes 
were incorpoiated into two woiks by Chastelard 
IGlSTATIEFr, ig-na'tyef, Nikolai Pavlo- 
viTCH, Count (1832-1908) A Russian general 
and diplomat, boin in St Peteisbuig, Jan 29, 
1832 He was the son of a favorite officer of the 
Empeior Nicholas and was commissioned m the 
Guards in 1849, he seived in the Crimean War, 
and was made a colonel in 1856 and a major 
general in 1858 In the latter year he was made 
diplomatic attache to General Muravieff, Gov- 
ernor of east Siberia, and in this capacity nego- 
tiated with China the Treaty of Aigun (May 28, 
1858), by which Russia came into possession of 
the region of the Amur He was subsequently 
sent on a special mission to Khiva and Bokhara, 
and as Plenipotentiary to Peking in 1860 He 
was made adjutant general of the Czar in 1863 
and was placed at the head of the Asiatic de- 
partment of the Ministiy of Foreign Affairs In 
the following year he was sent to Constantinople 
to represent the Czar at the court of the Sultan, 
and he remained in this impoitant post until the 
outbreak of the Russo-Turkish War in 1877, 
which he did much to bung about He was an 
active agent in the events of this exciting and 
critical period, encouraging the lestlessness of 
the Christian peoples of the Balkans, while en- 
deavoring to maintain the Ptussian influence over 
the Sultan. In the puisuit of liis ends Ignatieff 
did not hesitate to resort to duplicity and the 
basest kind of intrigue and succeeded in gaming 
the sobnquet of Liar Pasha Through such 
means he was quite successful in maintaining 
the Russian influence during the life of Abdul 
Aziz, but after the lattei’s violent death and the 
deposition of Amurath V (1876), the anti-Rus- 
sian influence became piedominant with Abdul 
Hamid, and events moved rapidly towards war 
Aftei the conference at Constantinople during 
the winter of 1876-77, Ignatieff hastened to Ber- 
lin, Vienna, and London on diplomatic business 
At the close of the war he participated in the 
negotiations of Adrianople and was mainly re- 
sponsible for the Tieaty of San Stefano On 
account of disagreements with Gortchakoff he 
retired fiom office, but on the accession of Alex- 
ander III (1881) he was recalled and made Min- 
ister of the Imperial Domains and then of the 
Interior While holding this office he attained 
prominence as a peisecutor of the Jews His ad- 
ministrative inability led to his dismissal, June 
21, 1882 — ^His brother Alexei Pavlovitch 

(1842-1906) lose to he lieutenant general, and 
was Goveinor-Geneial of Kiev in 1889-97 and of 
Odessa for a short time m 1905 He was a noted 
reactionaiy and was assassinated in December, 
1906 

IGHATITJS, ig-na'shi-us, Saint (c 790-878) 
A patriarch of Constantinople, youngest son of 
the Emperor Michael I In 813 the Armenian 
USUI per Leo V forced him to enter a cloistei 
From the position of abbot the Empress Theo- 
dora raised him to that of Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople (847) He had no sympathy with the 
iconoclasts and so was m favor with the Em- 
press On the other hand, he excommunicated 
her brothel Bardas, who made him one of his 
first victims when he took the reins of govern- 
ment for the young Michael III (857) Ignatius 
refused to abdicate until forced to do so m 
866. He was reinstated on the accession of the 


Emperor Basihus m 867 He is still a favorite 
saint in the Greek cbuich and his day is cele- 
brated on the 23d of October 

IGNATIDS OF ANTIOCH, Saint Bishop 
of Antioch in the reign of Tiajan, and author 
of seven Greek letters which aie included among 
the works of the Apostolic Fathers (qv ) Little 
is knowTi of Ignatius^ life He was boin prob- 
ably not far from the middle of the first century 
Syria appeals to have been Ins home Tiadition 
says that he was a disciple of the Apostle John, 
which IS not impossible Much less likely is 
the tradition which makes him the child whom 
Jesus took in His aims and blessed Theie is 
no reasonable giound for doubting that Ignatius 
was Bishop of Antioch, but we do not know how 
long he held that oflfice The statement of Oi igen 
and Eusebius that he was the second Bishop may 
be accepted This leaves Peter out of accouut 
and makes Ignatius the successor of Evodius 
Respecting the close of his life we have more 
definite information He was condemned to be 
killed by wild beasts in the aiena and for that 
purpose was taken to Rome, under guard of 
10 Roman soldiers They passed through Asia 
Minor, stopping here and theie and being re- 
ceived with Christian hospitality by the churches 
along their route At Smyrna Ignatius wrote 
letters to the chmches of Ephesus, Magnesia, 
Tralles, and Rome Farther on, at Troas, he 
wrote to the Philadelphians, the Smyrneeans, and 
to Polycaip, Bishop of Smyrna He then was 
led to Rome, wheie he suffered inartyidom, prob- 
ably at some time between 107 and 117 ad, 
though Harnack would extend the time to 125 a d. 
It was believed, at a considerably later tune, that 
hia remains were earned to Antioch for burial 

The extant Maityi Acta of Ignatius are not 
authentic. Long and bitter contioversy has 
raged over the epistles which hear his name. 
They are extant in several different versions, 
especially thiee (1) the longer Greeks contain- 
ing 13 epistles, (2) the shot ter Greet, contain- 
ing seven epistles, (3) the Syiiao, containing 
only three epistles The critical question is. 
Which form, if any, is the genuine one’ Opin- 
ions have varied widely It has been held (a) 
that all the recensions are spurious, (b) that 
the shorter Greek form alone is genuine, (o) 
that the Syriac alone is genuine, [d) that, of 
the shorter Greek form, all the epistles except 
Romans aie genuine, and (e) that Romans only 
is a genuine epistle The best modern criticism 
holds to the authenticity of the seven epistles in 
the shorter Greek form There is almost contem- 
porary witness borne to the Ignatian letters in 
the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, where 
the usually accepted letters aie mentioned See 
POLYCAEP 

Accepting these seven as genuine letters of 
Ignatius, we learn to know their author as a 
feivent, enthusiastic Christian bishop, of intense 
zeal for martyrdona He constantly insists on 
maintaining allegiance and obedience to the 
bishop, who IS the centre of unity It is evident 
that the monarchical episcopate, i e., the system 
of having one bishop over each church, had al- 
ready been developed in Syria and other portions 
of the East, whatever may have been the case 
elsewhere No early Christian vmter is so 
important for the history of the hierarchy as 
Ignatius The heresy against which Ignatius 
warns is chiefly docetism, for he declares that 
Christ suffered in fact, not merely in appear- 
ance. He also warns against Judaizing heresies 
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From the doetriiaal point of \iew Ignatius is 
highly important, standing as lie does in the 
line of catholic development which passes fiom 
Paul and John, through Ignatius and Irenseus, 
to the full-giovn Nicene theology It is in 
his letter to the Chiistians of Smyrna that we 
meet for the iiist tune with the phrase “the 
Catholic Chmch,^’ which here means ‘'the univer- 
sal Church” He also uses the teim "euchaiist” 
for the Loid’s Snppei But, above all else, his 
epistles hear witness to the earnest, devoted 
spuit of eaily second-centuiy Christianity and 
to the vitality of faith in the age succeeding that 
of the Apostles 

Foi the best edition of Ignatius, consult 
Lightfoot, The Apostoho Fatheis Pmt 11, S 
Ignatius and B Polycatp (London, 1889), with 
English tianslation Text and tianslation aie 
also found in the small edition of Lightfoot, 
Apostoho Fatheis (ib, 1893), English trans- 
lation alone in the Antc-^iocne Fatheis, ed- 
ited by Bobeits and Donaldson, vol i (Buffalo, 
1886)" In general, consult Smith and Wace, 
DieUonaiy of Ghristian Biogiaphy (4 vols , Bos- 
ton, 1877-87) , Ciuttweii, Lite? ary History of 
Early Christianity (London, 1893), Von der 
Goltz, Ignatius hon Antiocliien (Leipzig, 1894) , 
Kruger, Early Christian Liteiaiure (New Yoik, 
1897) , Hainack, Chronologie der altohr istUehen 
Litteiatiii (Leipzig, 1S97) Catholic piesenta- 
tions of his teaching aie in Newman, Historical 
Sketches, vol 1 (London, 1890), and Gasquet, 
Studies (lb, 1904) 

IGNATITJS OF LOYOLA, lo-yo'la, Saint 
(1401 or 1403-1556) The founder of the Jesu- 
its Inigo Lopez de Eecalde was the youngest of 
13 cliildien, of a noble family He ib usually 
said to have been born on Christmas night, 1491, 
but the Bollandists and Polanco aie authoiity 
for the change to 1495 He was boin in the 
ancestral castle of Loyola, near Azpeitia, in the 
Basque Pi evinces, not far from the French 
frontiei At 14, after a scanty education, he 
became a page at the court of Ferdinand the 
Catholic Court life giew distasteful after some 
years, however, and lie became a soldier under 
his relative, the Duke of Najera, in 1517 He 
fougJit bravely against the Navanese, the Moors, 
the Portuguese, and the French He had reached 
the rank of captain when, while directing the 
defense of Pamplona against the French in the 
war between Francis I and Chailes V, he was 
wounded severely, May 20, 1521 He was taken 
prisoner and conveyed to the castle of Loyola 
As a result of the wound, one leg was badly de- 
formed This would have been veiy unsightly 
in the fashionable hose of the day, and he bade 
the suigeon reduce the deformity at any cost 
The leg was rebioken, and he bore the opeiation 
and consequent suffering without complaint, His 
convalescence was prolonged, and tune hung 
heavily on his hands He asked for some lo- 
mances of knight-errantiy then popular, but 
there weie none in the castle Instead they 
brought him a tianslation of Ludolf of Sax- 
ony’s life of Christ, and some lives of the 
saints Ignatius’ life as a soldiei had been 
the careless and gay one of an officer For 
want of anything better to do, however, he 
read and reread these pious books The spuitual 
achievements of St Francis and St Dommic came 
to replace the deeds of hxs knightly heroes m his 
imagination. He began to see visions, and his 
family grew alarmed lest he should rashly sui- 
lender his career for a life of religion As soon 


as he was able he ivent to the shrine of the Vir- 
gin at Montsenat, where, after a confession of 
his whole life on the vigil of the Annunciation, 
March 24, 1522, he hung up his arms as a votive 
offering and a symbol of hia renunciation of his 
mihtaiy career and of his entire devotion hence- 
forth to the spuitual warfare, gave away his rich 
clothing, and went to the neighboring town of 
Manresa, where he seived the sick and poor in 
the hospital He lived m a cave, and his auster- 
ity finally impaiied his health, though it was at 
this time that his Spiritual Ecoercises, from 
which he drew great spiritual strength, took 
form in his mind Thus began a life of extreme 
asceticism, which, though it often endangered 
his health, yielded to his mystical mind ecstatic 
experiences After this he went on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land and would have stayed at Je- 
rusalem to spiead the gospel among the infidels, 
but was foi bidden by the local authorities He 
returned to Barcelona m 1524 Realizing now 
that to do good he must have moie knowledge, 
he began, at the age of 33, the rudiments of 
giammai in a public school beside boys After 
two years he went to the new University of 
Aleaia and later to Salamanca Because of pub- 
lic religious teaching with what was thought in- 
suf&cient education, he incurred the censuie of 
ecclcbiastical authoiities at both places In 1528 
he repaired to Pans to continue his studies He 
was robbed by a companion and had to lodge 
in a hospital, where he did menial work foi his 
support while attending the university Duiing 
hiB sunimei vacations he visited Spanish mer- 
chants in Antweip, Biuges, and London so as to 
obtain money to continue his studies Duiing 
hia student yeais he had no lesouicea hut the 
chanty of the faithful His earlier companions 
did not all remain his followers, but at Pans he 
formed a pious confiateinity, out of which de- 
veloped later the Society of Jesus (See Jesu- 
its ) Most of these were men of unusual abil- 
ity. One became later the great Apostle of the 
Indies, Fiancis Xaviei, and three, Lainez, Sal- 
meron, and Lejay, became the leading theological 
adviseis to the Council of Trent One of the 
others, Faber, received the honois of beatifica- 
tion from the Chuich In the crypt of the 
church of the Martyrs, on Montraaitie, on the 
Feast of the Assumption, Aug 15, 1534, the little 
band took their vows At first their intention 
was to evangelize Palestine They made their 
way to Venice foi this puipo&e, hut the war 
between the Ohnstians and the Tuiks closed the 
way to the Holy Land, so they resolved to offer 
themselves to the Pope for any service he might 
assign Paul III received them with gieat kind- 
ness, The pulpits of chuiches m various Italian 
towns ^ere assigned to them, and their burning 
discourses and saintly lives soon attracted at- 
tention No other of them was so effective as 
Ignatius himself, who spoke as the plain, blunt, 
but intensely earnest soldier In 1539 Ignatius 
asked for papal approbation of his order In 
spite of opposition to the erection of another 
religious order in the Church, the Pope read the 
draft of the Constitutions, and said, " The finger 
of God IS here” While occupied with his con- 
stantly growing society, of which he was the 
superior, Ignatius found much to do besides its 
direction and the writings of the Constitutions 
Though a Spaniard, he devoted himself to the 
care of the Jewish converts and secured the 
correction of many abuses m the treatment of 
those who wished to remain oithodox Jews He 
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foiindetl a hou&e for fallen women and wa'^ not 
ashamed to be seen conducting them to it thi ough 
the stieets ITe tiled to prevent the occahicms 
of then fall by piovidmg a home for fiiendless 
gills lie established oiphan asylums foi boys 
and gills The influence he acquiied can be 
undei stood from the fact that he was able to 
end a dispute between the Pope and John III of 
Poitugal that thieatened seiious haim to le- 
ligion at the moment, and another between the 
citizens of Tivoli and their luler, Margaiet of 
Austiia 

Ills wiitings consist only of the Constitutions 
and lules of the Society of Jesus, his Letters, 
and the Exercitia Spi'fituaha This last little 
book of scaicely 100 duodecimo psges has pioved 
one of the mobt influential woiks ever written 
In 1552 he began to teach his spiritual exercises 
to his companions, and the earliest extant text 
of their publication dates from 1541 Piom 
the veiy beginning this work foimed the 
basis of the spiiitual tiaining of the Jesuits 
themselves and the mold in which then letieats 
and missions to the people weie cast It has 
come to be the acknowledged model aftei ivhich 
the missions and letieats given by most of the 
other leligious oidcrs of the Homan Catholic 
eliuich aie conducted Three things are tieated 
of particularly m the hook the saviee of Jesus 
Chiist, placed above all that the kings of the 
eaith can ofCei, the discernment of spirits, and 
finally the choice of a state of life It was this 
book that accomplished the refoims the Jesuits 
effected The Constitutions of the Jesuits aie 
eiitiiely the expiessions of Ignatius’ ideas They 
have been but slightly modified, never in any 
essential, by successive Geneial Congregations 
It is often said that Ignatius founded the Jesuits 
to counteiact the effects of the Geiman Eeforma- 
tion, but theie i& good authoiity for believing 
that when Ignatius conceived the idea of his 
oidci he had not even heard the name of Luthei 
Even more than a decade later, he seems to have 
paid little heed to the leligious movements in 
Europe, especially in Geimany One year before 
his death, in 1555, the society comprised eight 
piovmces, divided as follows Italy, two Spam, 
thiee, Poitugal, one, Biazil, one, India and 
Japan one In Germany theie weie hut tuo res- 
idences, Cologne and Vienna He died in Home, 
July 31, 1556 He was beatiff.ed in 1609 and 
canoui/ed m 1022 

Bibliogr^-phy. Hibadeneira, Vita Ignatii 
LoioJcb S(jC Jesu Fvndatoiis (Naples, 1672, be&t 
recent ed , Barcelona, 1885), translated into 
most modern languages Foi Ignatius’ life as 
General of the Jesuits, his Cartas de Ea7i Ig- 
nacio de Loyola (Madrid, 1874) are the author- 
itative sources of infoimation Ignatius dic- 
tated some autobiographical notes called the 
icta, which must form the basis of an apprecia- 
tion of the man himself There are several Eng- 
lish editions of this Antoliograpliy of St Ig- 
natius (ed O’Conor, S J, New Yoik, 1900), and 
Rix, The Testament of Ignatius Loyola (St 
Louis, 1900) Of recent lives the most authori- 
tative are Clair, La vie de Saint Ignace de 
Loyola (Pans, 1891) , m English, Stewart Hose 
(the Duchess of Buccleuch), St Ignatius of 
Loyola and the Early Jesuits (New York, 1891) , 
F Thompson, Life of St Ignatius (ih, 1930) , 
an excellent study of Ignatius the man, Joly, 
Saint Ignatius of Loyola (ib , 1899) In the 
Monument a Ilistorica Societatis Jesu (Madrid, 
1894) there is a hitherto unissued life of Igna- 


tius by Polanco, who w is a close personal friend. 
Consult, also, Hughes, Loyola and the Educa- 
tional System of the Jesuits, ‘Great Educatuis 
Series” (New Yoik, 1892), and J Stephen, Es- 
says in Ecclesiastical Biography (2 vols , ih 
1907) 

IGNATIHS^ BEAN, Saint See Saint Ig- 
natius’ Bean 

IG'NEOHS BOCKS (Lat igneus, fiery, from 
ignis, Skt agni, fiie) Hocks produced as the 
lesult of solidification fiom a molten condition 
They aie also often called eiuptive rocks, al- 
though the woid ‘eiuptive’ belongs more piop- 
erly to that class of igneous rocks that ha\e 
cooled at the suiface The igneous rocks include 
lavas which have been ptuied out upon the 
eai til’s suiface, the fillings of the fis&iiies, pipes, 
and othei passages in tbe eaitli’s ciu^t thiougb 
which molten mateiial was c^mdueted during its 
rise to 01 tow aids the suiface, and the larger 
ma«!&es which consolidated at great dexffhs and 
aie commonlv known as plr tonic rocks The 
agents of decomposition and dismtegiatinn of 
lock mateiial and those of tiansportation and 
degiadatiOD necessauly expose to view these 
several types of igneous locks, each of wdiich 
possesses ceitam geneial and distinguibhing 
chaiacteiistics The most noteworthy geneial 
chaiacteiistic of the igneous locks, when im- 
metainoiphosed, is a massiie stiuctuie without 
lamination oi bedding, such is charactei i&tic 
of the sedimentary or clastic locks on the one 
hand, or schistose stiuctuie, such as is developed 
in the metamoiphic locks Inasmuch, hoivever, 
as it has been shown that many inetamoipliiG 
iocks (qv) have been fermed from igneous 
locks, it is clear that no shaip line can be drawn 
to separate these classes on the basis o± struc- 
ture, although in the main the above distinction 
applies See Plutonic Hocus 

Pi eminent among the textures chaiacteristic 
of the Igneous rocks aie the gianiiic, the poiphy- 
ntic, and the \itieous, oi glassy The gianitic 
textuie IS ciystalline thiouohout and consists of 
an intei locking mosaic of the different mineial 
constituents, the neailv iiiiifoim size of the 
giains indicating that the piocess of consolida- 
tion was essentially an umntei i upted one, and 
that practically the same conditions obtained 
duiing all stages of the piocess In this mosaic 
the mineial constituents which first separated 
fiom the magma have more oi less perfect crys- 
tal outlines, wdieieas those of later separation 
have iriegular boundaries because sufficient space 
was not available in which to build out their 
ciystal faces The poiphyiitic textuie, which is 
the next most common among the igneous rocks, 
has crystals of one or more of the mineral con- 
stituents of the loek embedded in a base or 
ground mass of smaller ciystals or of lock glass 
The crystals embedded in the gTOund mass are 
knowTi as porphyntie ciw^tals, or phenoervsts 
(qv ) It IS generally supposed that the pheno- 
ciysts were crystallized out of the magma in a 
stage of the piocess of consolidation eailier than 
that which produced the ground mass of the 
lock, and as most igneous rocks of poiphyritic 
texture have been formed eithei at the surface 
of the earth or at quite moderate depths below it, 
it IS supposed that the phenocrysts w’eie formed 
at considerable depths before the magma rose to 
or near the surface In the lavas that flow from 
Vesuvius or from most other volcanoes, the 
phenoeiysts may he picked out of the still mol- 
ten laya as it flow^s from the yolcano The vit- 
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reouSj or glassy, textuie is one of comparatively 
infieqnent occurrence, but is represented by ob- 
sidian (qv ) and pitcbstone It is now generally 
lecognized that many igneous rocks which have 
an entirely ciystallme texture were once largely 
composed of rock glass, which has devitrified 
through processes of chemical alteration and 
crystallization 

In addition to the above textures characteris- 
tic of Igneous rocks and dependent upon the 
state of crystallization of the rock substance, 
there are other features which call for notice 
One of the most common observed in lava ( q v ) 
IS a peculiar ciumpled lamination of the rock 
caused by the arrangement of mineial constitu- 
ents of unequal dimensions with then longer 
axes parallel to the crumpled lines This fluxion 
structure is conditioned by the flow of the lava, 
the crumpled lines indicating the diiection of 
flow Other structures, as the amygdaloidal, 
seoriaceous, and pumiceous, which indicate dif- 
eient grades of eellulai or porous texture, are 
conditioned by the steam once held m the lava 
and the opportunities for expansion and escape 
of this steam as the lava approached the surface 
of the earth 

In chemical composition the igneous rocks 
show wide variation, though limits are set by 
the laws of formation of magmas No such 
limits are set for the clastic rocks By processes 
of alteration the igneous rocks change into the 
metamorphic rocks (as do also the elastic rocks), 
so that no sharp line can be drawn to separate 
these great divisions 

G-reat difficulties arise in the systematic classi- 
fication of Igneous rocks by reason of the many 
ways in which it is possible to desciibe them, 
and the vaiying importance which is attached to 
each method, hence great diffierenee of opinion 
exists among petrogi aphers as to the best scheme 
to be adopted On the continent of Europe, and 
especially in Germany, the manner of occur- 
rence of a rock, whether as a boss or hatholxte 
(qv ), as a dike (qv ), or as a sheet or flow, is 
given the first impoitance, and the age of the 
rock, once considered pai amount, still retains 
its importance in the secondary classification 
In America opinion seems to favor as bases of 
classification the chemical composition, the tex- 
ture, and the mineral composition, but the 
future must be awaited before any classification 
free fiom serious objections is likely to be 
adopted The scheme which has the greatest 
number of followers among recent workers in 
petiography perhaps is the so-called quantita- 
tive classification proposed by Iddinga, Gross, 
Washington, and Pirsson, and described in the 
Journal of Geology for 1902 The basis of this 
classification is chemical composition, and rocks 
of Bimilai chemical character are giouped to- 
gether. The ehemiical composition is expressed 
in terms of certain standaid minerals, which are 
divided into two groups, the alkali-calcic and 
the irou-magnesia groups The rocks are sepa- 
rated into five mam classes according to the 
relative proportions of the minerals present be- 
longing to the two groups. The principal defect 
of the scheme from a practical standpoint seems 
to be that an exact chemical analysis is a nec- 
essary preliminary to placing a rock in its 
proper class 

Bibliography Kemp, HandbooTc of Books 
(New York, 1904) , Rosenhusch, Miki oshoptsche 
Physio graphie der MtneraUen imd Qestetne (2 
vols, Stuttgart, 1904-08), Zirkel, Lehrhuch der 


Petrogf apMe (Leipzig, 1894) , Teall, BnUsh 
Petrography (London, 1888) , Cross and others, 
“A Classification of Igneous Rocks,” in Journal 
of Geology t vol x, part ii (1902), Harker, The 
Natural History of the Igneous Rooks (New 
York and London, 1909), Pirsson, Rooks and 
Rock Minerals (New York, 1911) See Geology 

IGKNIS EATtJITS, UVt-us (Lat, vain fire) 
A luminous appeal ance, frequently seen in 
maishy places, in churchyards, and over stag- 
nant pools It generally appeals a little after 
sunset as a pale, bluish-colored flame, varying in 
size and shape, sometimes it shines steadily till 
morning, at other times disappears, and reap- 
pears within about half-hourly intervals It 
floats in air at about 2 feet fiom the giound, 
IS sometimes fixed, and sometimes tiavels with 
great rapidity Many efioits have been made to 
discover its cause, but so varied are its appear- 
ances and so void of any common piinciple that 
these attempts have failed Two of the vari- 
ous explanations offered may be mentioned here 
Tlie first is that the ignis fatuus is due to 
phosphureted hydrogen gas, PH3, which pos- 
sesses the property of igniting when it comes 
in contact with dry atmospheiic an , the gas 
would be generated by the decomposition of ani- 
mal matter present in a marshy soil The second 
is that it is due to the combustion of methane, 
or marsh gas, CH*, produced by the decomposi- 
tion of vegetable matter , but though this suppo- 
sition satisfactoiily accounts for many appear- 
ances connected with the ignis fatuus, the gas 
itself 18 not spontaneously combustible, and an 
additional supposition becomes necessaiy to ac- 
count for its ignition. The probable conclusion 
IS that a number of phenomena, apparently sim- 
ilar, but arising from different causes, aie ag- 
gregated under the term ‘hgnis fatuus ” 

The appearance of ignis fatuus is not a com- 
mon phenomenon, and many distinguished natu- 
ralists who desiied to mvestigate it have never 
succeeded in finding it, but it is not unfre- 
quently seen in the north of Germany, the swamp 
and moorland districts m the south and north- 
west of England, and in the lowlands of Scot- 
land. It 18 seen in the above places fiom the 
middle of autumn till the beginning of Novem- 
ber. In former times the ignis fatuus, under 
the names of Will-o*-the-Wisp, Jack-o^lantern, 
Spunkie, etc , was an object of superstition 
among the inhabitants of the distiicts where it 
appears and was believed to be due to the agency 
of evil spirits attempting to lure travelers to 
their destruction 

IGNITION See IwrERKAL-CoMBUSTioN En- 
gine and Motor Vehicles. 

IGITJATOVIO, ig-vcy&b'o-nah, lAK^A (Jacob) 
(1824r-89) A Servian novelist and critic, bern 
in Szent-JB3ndre, Hungary He received a legal 
education at Budapest and elaewheie After 
the revolution of 1848 he lived for some time m 
Pans, and he traveled extensively in south 
Europe Returning to Hungary, he became ed- 
itor of the Review {Letopis) of the Servian Lit- 
erary Society (Matica) and was twice elected 
deputy to Parliament He wrote numerous 
novels, historical, humorous, and social, of which 
the best are George Brankomoh (1859), histori- 
cal, and The Sufferers and Old and New Masters, 
dealing with contemporary Servian life He also 
wrote short stones and political and literary 
essays. 

IGNORANCE OE THE LAW One of the 
important maxims of the common law is Igno- 
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ranee of the laio excuses no one It is not, liow- 
evei, an aphorism of universal application, nor 
IS it to he pressed into the seivice of m]ustice, 
neither does it wan ant the piesumption that 
every one knows the law Theie is^ of course, no 
such presumption Yet the rule that ignorance 
of law shall not serve as an excuse for illegal 
acts or omissions is common to all systems of 
law and is not only expedient hut necessary 

In criminal law particularly the maxim gives 
expression to an important piinciple of public 
policy. To permit a person who has committed a 
crime to escape the penalties of his wiongdomg 
by the plea that he did not know that the act 
was a crime, would plainly be subversive of the 
whole system of criminal justice Yet even in 
criminal cases the piinciple has leal or appaient 
exceptions If a person is indicted for larceny, 
he may show that he honestly believed the prop- 
erty to be his own, although it appeared that 
this belief was due to his ignoiance of a rule of 
law which vested the piopeity in another This 
results from the fact that he does not commit 
the crime of larceny unless he intended to appro- 
priate another personas property to his own use 
Had the indicted person been sued for convei- 
sion by the true owner, his ignorance of the law 
would have^ been no excuse In the civil action 
for conveiaion his motive, oi intention, or belief 
in taking would be immateiial One who takes 
and uses property as bis own acts at his peril 
So, if a person enters into an honest and fair 
contract, he cannot absolve himself from its ob- 
ligations by showing that he would not thus 
have contracted had he known the legal conse- 
quences of so doing 

In general it may also be said that a person 
who has paid money m ignorance of the law can- 
not recover it in a quasi-eontiact action as 
money paid under a mistake This means that 
no man will be permitted to exempt himself 
from a duty, or shelter himself from the conse- 
quences of infringing a prohibition imposed by 
law, or acquire an advantage m opposition ho 
the legal rights and interests of another, by pre- 
tending error or ignorance of law See Mis- 
take, Quasi Coktkaot 

IGKH'OEtAHT'TIHES (from Lat. ignorate, to 
be Ignorant), Eeatees loNOBAKTiiE A religious 
congregation of men in the Roman Catholic 
church, associated for the gratuitous instruction 
of poor children in sacred as well as secular 
learning See Bbothees of the Christiais' 
Schools, 

IGOROT, l'g6-rot'. The designation Igorot is 
a term meaning ^mountain people,^ which was 
formerly applied to all the interior people of 
northern Luzon At present it is generally under- 
stood to refer to the pagan inhabitants of Bon- 
toe, Benguet, Lepanto, and Ambuiayan sub- 
provinces In culture these p<^ople are much 
alike except for the fact that those outside of 
Bontoc have been moie modified by the white 
man Both are agricultural and depend almost 
solely on the fields for sustenance Like the 
Ifugao, they construct mountain-side terraces, 
to which they conduct water by means of flumes 
and ditches The houses, which are grouped m 
villages, have grass roofs which overhang the 
board side walls The ground floor is used as a 
sleeping apartment and general workroom, while 
in the roof is a dimly lighted apartment which 
serves as a kitchen and storeroom 

The people of both divisions are of excellent 
build, but the inhabitants of Bontoc are some- 
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what larger and more aggressive than the Ben- 
guet-Lepanto people The Bontoc are addicted 
to head hunting and until recent years have been 
ardent wairiors Their villages are divided into 
atos (or divisions), in each of which is to be 
found a special house foi the unmarried men 
and boys, while a similar structure serves for 
the girls The Philippine census of 1903 stated 
the total number of the Igorot people as 211,520 
While less aggressive than the people of Bon- 
toc, the Benguet-Lepanto Igorot have developed 
fuither in many ways, and are now, as they 
have been for many centuries, miners and 
workers in gold and eoppei Consult Jenks, The 
Bontoc Igo7ot (Manila, P I, 1905) See 
Philippine Islands 

IGOR’S (e^gOrz) BAKD, Song of (Russ 
Blovo 0 poUcu Igorev^) An early Russian prose 
narrative, of uncertain date It recites the un- 
fortunate outcome of the expedition (1185) of 
Igor (Seand Ing\ar), Prince of Hovgorod-Sye- 
versk, mto the country of the Polovtsy m southern 
Russia The Piince was defeated and taken pus- 
oner, but later he escaped with the help of a 
slave This song, so called, is not contemporary 
with the events it relates Generally admired 
are the lyiic passages depicting the grief of ITa- 
ture over the Prince's capture, the lament of 
Yaroslavona, his consoit, on hearing of his fate, 
and the escape of Igor The original manuscript, 
discovered by Count Musin-Pusbkin and pub- 
lished m 1800, was destroyed in the Moscow fire 
of 1812 The editing was very poor, and another 
copy found in 1864 among Catharine II’s papers 
IS haidly more aatisfactoiy Its authenticity has 
been an object of bitter controversy, and a vast 
literature on the subject has grown up A trans- 
lation by Wolfsohn in SchoniiissenschaftliGlie 
Litter atur der Russen (Leipzig, 1843) and one 
with intioduction and notes by Pauckei (Berlin, 
1884) are very good There are also French 
translations by Rambaud (La Russie epique, 
Pans, 1876) and others There is an English 
translation by Wiener m Anthology of Russian 
Literature, vol i (hTew York, 1902) 

XGRAlilE, i-grhn' See Igebna 
IGTJALA, or IGITALA BE ITTJRBIBE, 
Agwa^a d§. e'toor-be'Da A town in the State 
of Guerrero, Mexico (Map Mexico, J 8) It is 
in a rich mining and agricultural district and 
IS the largest town of the state. The first silver 
mines worked by the Spaniaids in Mexico were 
near here It has a prominent place in Mexican 
history from the fact that the Plan de Iguala, 
or the Plan of the Three Guarantees, was an- 
nounced here by Iturbide on Feb 24, 1821 (See 
Mexico, Etstory ) In 1907 a severe earthquake 
destroyed many buildings in the town Pop , 
1910, 8195 

IGIJAXABA, e'gwa-la''Da. A city in the Prov- 
ince of Barcelona, Spain, situated on the river 
Noya, in a mountainous but fertile district, 46 
miles by rail northwest of Barcelona (Map 
Spain, F 2) It was formerly a fortified town, 
but its walls are now in ruins It has manufac- 
tures of cotton, linen, and other textiles The 
famous mountain and Benedictine monastery of 
Monserrat lie 12 miles to the east Pop , 1900, 
10,476, 1910, 11,754 

IGITAHA, i-gwa'na ( Sp , from the Haitian 
name, igoana^ hiuana, yuana) , A genus of trop- 
ical Ameiican lizaids, representing the family 
Tguanidffi, of which there are about 55 genera and 
250 or more species In external and internal 
structure iguanas closely resemble the Agamidee 
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of the Old Woild and are distinguished mainly 
by the pleurodont dentition The tongue is thick 
and villous All the North Ameiican foims pos- 
sess femoial pores, but few of the South Ameri- 
can species have them In habits also the Iguan- 
idse closely resemble the Agamidse, save that 
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there are no dying forms to coiiespond with the 
flying dragon of the Agamidse, while in America 
some of the iguanas, such as AnoliSi have digital 
expansions, and others are semimarine, neither 
of which conditions is met with m the Old World 
family The family contains several of the laig- 
est lizards Most of the species aie arboreal, 
but some of them live on the surface of the sand 
and stones of the desert and have a depressed 
form Several species live wholly, or almost 
wholly, on vegetable food — ^the blossoms and 
leaves of plants For this reason the desh of sev- 
eral of them, especially of the genus Iguana) is 
very palatable, is sought by the natives of Cen- 
tral and South America as food, and is sold m 
their markets in eonsideiahle quantity One of 
the species most eaten is Igiicma tuherculata, a 
repulsive-lookmg lizard, with a high, dorsal, 
fringed ridge and a laige dewlap (See Plate ) 
It basks on the limbs of trees during the warm 
hours and while thus situated seems rather in- 
difleient to the approach of man It is fond of 
music and of having the body stroked The na- 
tives take advantage of these facts, vhistle a 
lively tune as they approach, and when near 
enough stroke the sides of the iguana with a 
stick until they succeed in getting a noose over 
its head (Consult Belt, Naturalist in Nica- 
ragua, London, 1S88 ) The natives also dig them 
out of their burrows or chase them into tiees 
with dogs trained for the purpose On the Gala- 
pagos Islands there is a senuaquatic genus, Am- 
Mythynchus, vliose species feed on seaweeds 
along shore This lizard is described in detail 
by Dai win, in chap v of his Naturalist* s Voyage 
(London, 1860) There are other species of the 
same genus that live for months without water 
by feeding on the succulent cactus The great 
Iguana of Jamaica, with the prominent senate 
crest, IS Cyolura loplioma In the southwestern 
United States, from western Kansas to southern 
California and Mexico, dwell several genera of 
green, dark-gray, or brown iguanid lizards, such 
as Uta, Molhioofcia (qv ), Gtenosauia, and Gro- 
taphytus (See CoLUUtaD Lizabd ) The large 
genus Seeloporus ranges not only over the west- 
ern and central parts of the United States, 
but in all the eastern and Gulf States as fai 
north as New Jersey and Indiana Another 
widely distributed genus, Anohs, has two repre- 
sentatives in the South Atlantic States, popu- 
larly called chameleons ( See Anolis ) These 
lizards possess mimicry of color m a remark- 
able degree and have a considerable power of 
changing their coloi They are msectivoious, 
and the wanton destruction of them is much to 
he deplored, foi in their native habitats they 
are of considerable economic importance to agri- 
culture To this family belongs also the basilisk 
of Central and South Ameuca, so named on ac- 
count of its fancied resemblance to the cieatuie 


of fable (See Basilisk ) It is a laige, harm- 
less lizard, found no farther noith than south- 
ern Mexico The family also includes those pe- 
culiar, spiny, short-tailed, flattened lizai ds known 
as homed toads (See Hobnkd Toad ) 

Consult G A Boulengei, Catalogue of Li2a7ds 
of the British Museum (London, 1885) , J S 
Kingsley (ed ), Btandaid Natmal Eistoty, vol. 
Ill (Boston, 1885) , L H Stejneger, Death Val- 
ley Expedition (Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, 1893), E D Cope, Giocodthans, 
Lizards, and Snakes (Smithsonian Institution, 
lb , 1900) , Hans Gadow, Amphibia and Reptiles 
(New York, 1901) See Lizabd 

IGtTANODOH, i-gwan^o-don ( Neo-La t , fiom 
Eng iguana -p Gk oSojjs, odous, tooth) A 
genus of ornitiiopod dinosaurs, found fossil in 
Jurassic and Lowei Cretaceous rocks of Euiope 
Iguanodon is peihaps the first dinosaur bi ought 
to light, for it was described by Mantell in 1825 
fiom specimens found in Kent, England The 
animal was 15 to 25 feet long, the bead was laige 
and narrow, the jaws heavy and furnished with 
numerous teeth of peculiai foim that resemble 
those of the modem American lizard, Iguana 
The anterior portions of the jaws aie piovidcd 
with strong, horny beaks like those of iuitlcs. 
The fore limbs have four toes and a ‘^spui” and 
are much shoiter than the heavy thiee-tocd hind 
limbs The pelvis is elongated and the tail 
heavy, and there is a ridge of strong vertebral 
spines extending along the doisal surface from 
the neck to the middle of the tail All the bones 
are hollow Iguanodon was an herbivorous dino- 
saur that walked on its hind legs and sat on a 
tripod formed by the hind legs and tail, after 
the manner of the kangaroo It lived m gieat 
numbers in the swampy legions of England and 
Belgium and other parts of Europe during Ju- 
rassic time, as indicated by the mode of occur- 
rence of its fossil skeletons, 29 of which were 
found at one time in Uppei Jurassic sandstones 
of the coal regions at Bernissart, Belgium 
Iguanodon has not been found in the Mesozoics 
of America, where it is represented by similar 
genera Camptosaurus, Laosaurus, and Thespe- 
sius. A very instinctive account of the discoveiy 
and early history of Iguanodon, illustrating the 
method by which fragmentary material has after 
careful work yielded valuable lesults, is to he 
found in Mantelhs Petrifactions and their Teach- 
ings (London, 1851) See also Woodward, Out- 
lines of Vertebrate Palaeontology fo7 Students 
of Zoology (Cambridge, 1898) For more spe- 
cialized articles, eonsmt Dollo, "Quatntoe note 
sur les Dinosauriens de Bernissart,” in Bulletin 
du Musee Royal d*IIistoire Nat^irelle de Bel- 
gique, u (Brussels, 1883) , Woodwax d. Geolog- 
ical Magazine (London, 1896) , Knipe, Evolu- 
tion in the Past (ib, 1912) See Camptosau- 
Bus, Dinosaubia 

IGITAZlSr, e'gua-soo'^ A iivei of Biazil, which 
rises near the Atlantic Ocean in the Stale of 
Parana, flows westvaid for about 700 miles, 
and empties into the Parana River (Map* 
Argentina, J 3) It foims most of the bound- 
ary between the states of Parana and Santa 
Catharma and also for a short distance between 
Brazil and Argentina (Misiones) The middle 
course is navigable for river steamers for some 
distance The lower course is broken by numer- 
ous cascades and falls, some being from 30 to 
90 feet in height About 11 miles from its 
mouth are the wondeiful Falls of Iguazfl, one of 
the most magnificent cataracts in the world 



1. IGUANA (Iguana tuberculata). 

2. GREEN LIZARD (Anolis principalis). 

3. NORTHERN HORNED TOAD (Phyrnosoma DouglassiJ; 

top of head and profile. 

4w CHUCKWALLA (Sau.'omalus aterJ. 


5. LEOPARD LIZARD (Crotaphytus Wisljzeni). 

6. DESERT LIZARD (Calllsaurus draconoldes) j head and 

hind limb. 

7. GILA MONSTER (Heloderma hopridum). 

8. COMMON HORNED TOAD (Phrynosoma cornutunn). 
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The Falla aie formed by a double drop, each 
having a fall of about 180 feet In the diy sea- 
son theie aie two ciesceiitb, knovii respectively 
as the Aigentme and Biazilian falls, each with 
a width of 800 yaids. In the wet season the 
two are joined into one vast fall of some 4000 
yaids in width Situated in the midst of a vir- 
gin tiopical forest, the Falls aie difficult of 
access Those who have visited them say they 
surpass Niagara lu magnitude and splendor 
Consult Manuel Bern5.rdez, Be Buenos J.t?cs al 
Jguaz'O, (2d ed , Buenos Aires, 1901) 

IGUVINE TABLETS See Eugubine 
Tables 

IGTT VITJM See EuGtn3iNE Tables , Gubbio 

IHEBINGy Hebmaistn and Rudolf See 
tlHERING 

I H N CLUBS See Lend-a-Haiu) Clubs 

IHNE, S'ne, Wilhelm (1821-1902) A Ger- 
man histonan, boin at Fuith, and, educated at 
Bonn (1839-43) He was piivate tutor in Eng- 
land (1843-47) and returned to Liverpool, wheie 
he had charge of a school (1849-63), after two 
yeais^ teaching at Elbeifeid In 1863 he went to 
Heidelbeig, where he was made professor in 
1873 Hewiote Quces tiones Tetentiance {1S4:3) 
JResearohes mio the Uistoiy of the Roman Con- 
siituUon (1853) , Plea fo'^ the Empeioi Tibey ill's 
((1856) , a Eistojy of Rome (1871-82), of which 
-the German edition -was published later, and 
Ea\Jy Rome (1876) 

IHRE, e''re, Johait (1707-80) A Swedish 
scholar of Scottish extraction He was boin at 
Lund and educated at the Univeisity of Upsala, 
wheie he acquiied a great leputation and cai- 
ried od’ the highest honors He subsequently 
tiaveled m Fiance and England, was appointed 
under librarian to the Academy of Sciences on 
his return to Sweden, and rose through a variety 
of offices to be piofesbor of belles-letties and 
political economy (1748). Ihre’s principal woik 
is Ins Glossal lum SutogotJneum (1769), which 
may be legaided as the foundation of Swedish 
philology It was published at the cost of the 
state, which gave Ihre $10,000 to execute it 
His numeious academical disputations, amount- 
ing to upward of 450, are still valuable, espe- 
cially those on the Moeso-Gothic version of the 
Gospels by Ulfilas 

I H S See Abbreviations 

II KAMON NO KAMI, 6-e ka'mdn no ka'm§, 
or Ii Naostjke, Babox (1815-61) The Japa- 
nese statesman whose wise and vigorous states- 
manship led to the opening of Japan to foieign 
nations and the establishment of friendly 
relations with them He was the fouiteenth son 
of Baion Ii, of Hikoiie on Lake Biwa, and was 
born of a line of ancestois known honoiably in 
the tenth century i^t 21 Ii went to Yeddo and 
had his mansion within the inclosure of Yeddo 
Castle at Sakurada, or CheiiT Field In 18o0 
he was made heir to the baiony, assuming 
the highly honoiable title of Kamon no kami, 
which gave him standing at the Shogun's court 
In 1 853 the question of foieign intei course, pre- 
cipitated by Conimodoie Periy, divided the opin- 
ions of the daimyos Although he shared witli 
many a feeling of hatred towards foreigners, Ii 
diew a line of distinction between personal feel- 
ings and national interests and declared himself 
to*be in favor of intercourse with foreignei s and 
of a revival of the military spirit for national 
defense The Shogun lyesada being childless and 
in poor health, the question of appointing an heir 
added to the complication of the period Pressed 


by Townsend Hams (qv ) to sign the treaty 
vhich he had negotiated, and which the Mikado's 
court in Kyoto opposed, the Shogun had to face 
a Cl ISIS which admitted of no delay On June 4, 
1858, two days aftei the Mikado's lefusal to ap- 
piove the tieaty, the Shogun appointed Ii to be 
Tairo or Regent, and on the 5th he was publicly 
installed, as the virtual luler of Japan, but act- 
ing in the name of the Shogun The Shogun 
lyesada died suddenly, August 15, leaving no 
hens Cai lying out his niastei's wishes, Ii ap- 
pointed Kikuchiyo, who subsequently took the 
name of lyemochi, tlie Prince of Kiushu, then 
a child of 12, to be his successoi, and, taking 
the 1 espoiibibility, in \iew ot the lapid approach 
of the squadrons of tlie Rubsians, Biitish, and 
French aftei their vietoiious campaign m China, 
he signed the libeial tieaty drawn up by the 
United States Ministei The treaty wuth "Great 
Eiitain followed on August 26 and that with 
Fiance on Octobei 9 

The gieat daimyos of Mito, Owan, and Eehi- 
zen, howe\ er, opposed his nominee to the shogun- 
ate, the tw^o foimei daimyos wishing also to 
have Eehizen made Regent On the outbieak of 
the long-gat hei mg storm of oppoiaition Ii crushed 
his enemies wuth a stioiig hand and dispatched 
an embassy to the United States to ratify the 
treaty Among other triumphs he had the Prin- 
cess Kazu, aunt of the piesent Empeioi, be- 
trothed in marriage to the young Shogim, and 
they weie mariied in Yeddo in 1861 Before 
this, on the 23d ot March, 1861, a snowy day, 
while on his way m his palanquin with a laige 
following of bodyguaids to the palace m Yeddo, 
they were attacked by a band of 18 assassins — 
17 fiom Mito, one fiom Satsuma, all of them 
Romns In the fight which ensued Baron Ii him- 
self was stabbed, and his head cut oft and Gai- 
ned away to the castle town of Mito and theie 
exposed on a pole For years the name Ii rested 
under a cloud, Imt it has been cleansed by Shi- 
mada Sabuio in his book Kai Kohit Shimatsii 
(Opening of the Country, Beginning and End), 
which has been tianslated into English under 
the title of Agitated Japan (1896) The man 
and the episode of his assassination have given 
rise to a consideiable body of native literature, 
and the episode is tieated in fiction by A 0 
Maclay in Mito YashiLi (3d ed , 1899). 

irWI, e-e''ve Tlie English spelling by many 
voyagers of the name of a Hawaiian bird, other- 
wise known as mamo (qv ), whose scarlet plum- 
age was used foi the native feathei cloaks 

IKAO; e-ka'o A famous summer resort of 
Japan, situated in the Piovince of Kotsuke, 
about 20 miles by rail from Takasaki, and 88 
miles from Tokyo It is built on the slopes of 
the Haruna Mountain and is celebrated for the 
pieturesqueness of its situation as well as for 
its two hot springs and rich vegetation The 
mineral springs have a temperature of 113® F. 
and contain non and sulphate of soda 

IK MARrVEL, ik mai/vel See Mitchell, 
Donald Gbant 

IKUNO, e-kWno A mining town of Japan, 
situated at an altitude of 1200 feet, m the Pie- 
fecture of Hyogo, about 35 miles noithwest of 
Kobe, and 31 miles by rail from Himeji (Map: 
Japan, -D 6) Its silver mines, the second 
largest in Japan, aie operated by the govern- 
ment Over 1600 persons are employed, and the 
mines are worked day and night Besides silver 
they also yield gold Pop { est ) , 3000 

ILAGAN, ^-la^gan The capital of the Frov- 
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ince of Isabela in Luzon, Philippines (Map 
Philippine Islands, C 2) It is situated at the 
mouth of the Grande de Cagayan, 270 miles 
north-northeast of Manila, and 36 miles north- 
west of Palanan, its nearest port Its tobacco 
industry is important Pop , 1903, 16,008 
ILGHI, ePche A city of China See 
Khotan 

iLE BE EBAETCE, 61 de fraNs, The former 
name of Mamitiiis (qv ), an island in the In- 
dian Ocean 

£LE be EBAlSrCE One of the old provinces 
of France, having Pans as its capital, and now 
mostly comprised in the departments of Seme, 
Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Marne, Aisne, and Oise 
During the last century of the Carolmgian dy- 
nasty, the lie de France was possessed hy a race 
of powerful nobles who took the title of dukes of 
France One of the ablest of these was Hugh, 
or Hugues, surnamed the Great, or the White, 
who for 20 years pievious to his death (956) 
virtually wielded the sovereign powei under the 
Carolingian kings Louis IV and Lothaii His 
son Hugh Oapet eventually became the actual 
soveieign Consult A Longnon, *‘LTle dd 
France, in Memoires de la Society de VHistoire 
de Pans et de Vile de PranGe^ vol i (Pans, 
1875), and E W Hose, Cathedrals and Cloister a 
of the Isle de France (2 vols, Kew Yoik, 1910). 
ILE de be See He, Ile de 
IliEOCJBCAL (iP5-d-s6'kal) VALVE A 
valvular constiiction that guaids the passage 
between the laige and the small intestine, at the 
opening of the caecum It consists of a double 
fold of mucous membrane and is present m all 
mammals except certain carmvora 
ILEB'BA. See L^ieida 
IX'EXJM. See Intesthsfe 
II/ETJS (Keo-Lat , from Lat iXeos, Gk eiXeds, 
etleos^ ileoSf seveie colic, from etkelp, eilein, 
to roll up, connected with Lat volveroj to 
roU, Eng wallow) A seveie colic, due to intes- 
tinal obstruction Its symptoms aie pain, nau- 
sea, and vomiting — ^which latter may contain 
feculent matter — rapid and feeble heait, and col- 
lapse The obstiuction may relieve itself, or, if 
of mechanical origin, it may require operative 
interference to save life 
FLEX (Lat , holm oak) A tree often named 
xn the Latin classics, the evergreen oak or holm 
oak (Queraus ilecB) It is a native of most parts 
of the south of Europe and of the north of 
Afiica and often attains large dimensions Its 
leaves are ovate-oblong, acute, leathery, hoary 
beneath, hut they vary much in some lespects, 
from the size of a sloe leaf to that of a beech 
and from being veiy spiny at the edge to peifect 
evenness Its wood is veiy hard and heavy, 
tough, durable, and useful, particularly for axles, 
pulleys, screws, and whatever is to be subjected 
to much fiiction. The acorns are of vaiious 
quality, sometimes bitter and sometimes sweet 
and eatable In modern botany Ilex is the gen- 
eric name of the holly (qv ) 

ILFOBB; iPferd An urban district in Essex, 
England, on the Koding, 7 miles east-southeast 
of London (Map London, D 9) Its modern 
growth and importance are due to the photo- 
graphic industry, the establishment of d,ry-plate 
works, and a paper mill The erection also of 
the London County Oouncirs Claybury Hall Lu- 
natic Asylum, holding 2000 persons, has been 
instrumental in adding to the population The 
chapel of the twelfth-century mediaeval hospital 
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of St Mary and St Thomas is of archaeological 
mteiest The British Museum contains fossil 
remains of mammoths discovered here Across 
the river is Little Ilford Hop, 1891, 10,913, 
1901, 41,244, 1911, 78,205 
ILFBACOMBE, il'f ra-koom A market town, 
seapoit, and wateiing place on the north coast of 
Devon, England, finely situated amid picturesque 
irregulai hills, on an inlet of the Bristol Chan- 
nel, 11 miles north of Barnstaple (Map Eng- 
land, B 5) The liaibor is foimed by ramparts 
of rock and furnished with a lighthouse and a 
pier The climate is mild, and it has an excel- 
lent pi omenade Fishing is still an active indus- 
try, hut shipping has declined It is an old town 
and in the fouiteenth centuiy was of consideiable 
commercial importance Pop, 1901, 8557, 1911, 
8935 

ILGEH, el'g^, Kael David (1763-1834) A 
Geiman philologist and educatoi, bom at Burg- 
holzhausen in Saxony and educated at Leipzig 
In 1789 he became rectoi of the Gymnasium at 
Kaumburg, in 1794 professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Jena, and in 1802 rectoi of the Landes- 
schule at Pforta, where he labored with conspicu- 
ous success for neaily 30 years His main 
works aie De Jol}% ^ ain't a atque V^Ttuilhu8 
(1788) , UrJcunden des ersten Bnches Mosts %n 
%hrer Urgestalt (1798), Die G-escJiichte Tohis 
nach drei vei sohiedenen Origmalen nbe'tset&t 
(1800) , Hymm Homerici (1796) , SeoUa Grceeo- 
rum ( 1798) , Opmetila Ta't ta Philologiea ( 1797) , 
Ammad'oer&iones ad YGigili% Gopam (1820).. 
Consult ISfaumann, Ilgemana (Leipzig, 1853) 

IL GBECCHETTO See Castiqlione, Gio- 
vanni Benedetto 

ILI, e'le' A river which rises, under the 
name of Tekes, in the Tian-Shan Mountains, on 
the bordeis of Russia and China, not far from 
Lake Issyk-kul, flows at fi.rst in a northeasterly 
and then in a westerly direction, passing the 
town of Kuldja, and falls into Lake Balkhash 
in the Hiissian Central Asiatic Piovince of Se- 
miiietchensk (Map Asia, J 4) It is about 
800 miles long, flows thiough a fertile and popu- 
lous valley stocked with sheep and cattle, and 
15 navigable from Kuld^a 
IL'IAG ABTEBIES. The two arteries 
formed by the bifurcation of the abdominal aorta 
The aorta ( q v ) divides at its lowest point — ■ 
which IS usually on the left side of the body of 
the fourth lumbar vertebra — ^into the two com- 
mon ihae aiteries, which pass downwaid and 
outward on each side to the margin of the pelvis 
for about 2% inches and then divide into the 
external and internal iliac artery of either aide 
The external iliac passes obliquely downward 
and outwaid to the femoial arch, when it en- 
ters the thigh and becomes the femoial artery 
The internal iliac is a short vessel, about 1% 
inches in length, which divides into an anteiior 
and a posterior trunk The anterior trunk 
divides into several branches, which supply the 
bladder, the rectum, the generative organs, and 
muscles both within and on the outside of the 
pelvis, with arteiial blood, while the branches 
of the posterior trunk mamly supply muscles 
within and on the outside of the pelvis The im- 
portance of the internal ihac artery in carrying 
on the circulation m uterine life is noticed in 
the article Foetus 
n/IAD. See Homee 

ILIAD OF EBAHCE, The A name some- 
times given to the Poman de la Rose (q v ). 
ILIAH TABLET. See Tabula Iliaoa. 
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ILIJC, iFieli, Dsagutin (1858- ) A Ser- 

vian poet and critic Besides some poems, his 
important woiks in piose aie Novels (1892) , 
Splendid Pictmes pom the Fnst Days of Chris- 
tianity (1896) , The Last Prophet (1897) , and 
several dramas 

ILIJC, JovAN (1823-1901) A popular Ser- 
vian poet, born in Belgrade and educated at 
Kragujevac, Belgrade, and Vienna He took 
pait in the revolution of 1848-49 as a volunteer 
against Hungary, returning to Seivia, he be- 
came a member of the Supreme Couit and from 
1869 to 1873 he was Minister of Justice There 
have been four editions of his poems, which are 
mostly written m the mannei of Servian folk 
poesy The Bysmylach and the Dervish Baba 
are, however, of Oi rental character His piose 
writings aie less impoitant His three sons 
were all wiiteis 

ILIJC, VOYISLAV (1862-94). An important 
Servian poet, born in Belgrade, he died in Piis- 
tina (Albania) while Servian Vice Consul The 
youngest and favorite son of Jovan 111 jc, he thor- 
oughly studied Russian literature, being greatly 
influenced by Plishkin He appeared before the 
public with his poems, chiefly elegiac, about 
1880, and during the following 15 years held a 
leading position among the poets of his nation, 
giving a new direction to Servian poetry A 
complete collection of his poems, originally pub- 
lished in various peiiodieals, appeared in 1907 
He also wrote in pio&e, and left an uniinished 
tragedy, Radoslav 

ILIOI7, il'i-on A village in Herlamer Co, 
H Y, on the Mohawk River and Erie and Barge 
canals, 12 miles east-southeast of Utica, on the 
New Yoik Central and Hudson River and the 
West Shoie railroads (Map New Yoik, E 4) 
It has a fine public library and a hospital The 
manufactures include firearms, typewriters, store 
fixtures, knit goods, and cabinet and filing cases 
The water works and eleetric-light plant are 
owned by the municipality One or two families 
seem to have moved to the site of Ilion about 
1816, but there was properly no village here until 
about 1828 It was incorporated m 1852 Pop, 
1900, 5138, 1910, 6588 

ILION, ILIOS See Ilits , Tboy 

ILFONA (Lat, from Gk llione) In 

Greek mythology, the wife of Polymestor, King 
of Thrace She was the daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba and according to one legend brought 
up her brother Polydorus, who had been com- 
mitted to the care of Polymestor. When the 
latter, instigated by the Greeks, who wished to 
exterminate the race of Priam, designed the 
murder of Polydorus, Iliona substituted his own 
son, Deipilus, who was put to death instead 
According to a story given by Vergil, JSneid, iix, 
50 if, Polymestor murdered Polydorus for the 
sake of a great sum of gold Priam had sent with 
Polydorus for safe keeping 

ILIONEUS, MV6-nus (Lat, from Gk TXio- 
The son of Niobe, killed with aU her 
other children He was praying, and Apollo 
would have saved him if the arrow had not al- 
ready been sent 

ILITHYIA, (Lat, from Gk EiXe/- 

$via, Bileithyia) The Greek goddess who pre- 
sided over childbirth. The plural form (III- 
thyi®) is used m the Iliad, but elsewhere only 
one goddess of the name is mentioned 

IL'IUM See Tbot 

ILIUM (Lat, flank) A portion of one of 


the bones of the pelvis, tbe os innominatum In 
the undeveloped child it is a distinct portion, 
which afterward becomes united to the pubis in 
front and to the ischium behind and below It 
is the hip bone, 01 haunch bone See Pelvis 

ILKESTON, iPkes-ton A market town in 
Derbyshire, England, 9 miles noitheast of Derby, 
on an eminence m the valley of Eiewash (Map 
England, E 4) There are manufactures of hos- 
iery, lace, and stonewai e , and coal and non works 
in the vicinity The town has a medicinal min- 
eral spring and baths, which aie now closed It 
obtained a grant for a market and fair in 1251, 
but was incorporated in 1887 It owns its gas, 
water, maikets, and cemetery Pop , 1901, 25,- 
384, 1911, 31,673 

ILKHANS, 6l-kanz' See Mongol Dynasties 

ILL.3SNUS, il-le'nfis An important genus 
of trilobites, the type of the family Illoeiiidoe, 
characterized by its large convex cephalic and 
caudal shields w^hich are neaily smooth, both the 
glabella of the former and the axis ol the latter 
being indistinct The thoracic segments, usually 
10 in number, are also smooth The genus is 
repiesented by numerous species m the Ordovi- 
cian and Silurian of Europe, Asia, and North 
Amei ica See Trilobita 

ILLAMPU, e-lyam'pdo A mountain of the 
Andes See Sobata 

ILLA-TICSI, gTya-tgk's6 (Quichua, Eternal 
Light) A name given to the supreme god of the 
Peruvians, Uiiacocha 

ILLE-ET^VILAINE, el'-a^veTAn' A mari- 
time department in the noithwest of France, a 
poition of the old Province of Brittany, lying 
between the English Channel and the Department 
of Loire-Inferieni e (Map France, N, D 4) 
Area, 2699 square miles Pop, 1911, 608,098 
It is watered chiefly by the rivers fiom which it 
derives its name — ^the Vilaine, and its tributary, 
the Tile Flax, hemp, wheat, buckwheat, oats, 
barley, potatoes, and fruits are extensively pro- 
duced, and the cider of this district is esteemed 
the best produced in the country The depart- 
ment IS famous for its dairy products Cattle 
are reared in gieat numbers, iron, zme, and lead 
are worked, and gieat varieties of linen and 
woolen fabiics are manufactured The seaports 
have large fisheries and yearly equip fleets for 
the Newfoundland banks Rennes is the capital, 
and Saint-Malo the piincipal seaport 

IL'LEGAL'ITY A legal condition or status 
resulting from the perfoimance or attempted 
performance of an act forbidden by law The 
act may be a contract or a conveyance or devise 
of property for a forbidden purpose or in viola- 
tion of some principle of public policy, and the 
effect of the illegality is to render the transac- 
tion ineffectual as a legal act and, therefore, 
unenforceable m any proceeding at law or in 
equity Illegality may result either from a 
statute prohibiting an act, as gaming or the 
taking of usury, or from general considerations 
of morality and public policy, as in the case of 
agreements for illicit cohabitation or convey- 
ances in fraud of creditors Hence we have the 
classification of such acts as evils prohibited 
by law (mala prohibita) and acts wrongful in 
themselves (mala in se) 

The doetime of illegality finds its most fre- 
quent application m the law of contracts It is 
a general rule that the law will never give its 
aid to a party in the enforcement of an illegal 
contiact mto which he has entered, whether the 
same be in direct violation of a statute, against 
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public policy, or opposed to public morals Tins 
rule IS, however, sub|ect to the qualiftcation 
that^ in the case of mala prohihita, an innocent 
party to such a contiaet, as wheie a debtor 
pays usurious interest, is not estopped fiom 
asseiting such lights as he may have theie- 
under But wheie the pa: ties are in par% de- 
hoto, as is usually, if not always, the case, 
where the transaction is malum in sc, the rule 
IS rigorously applied to each and eveiy one of 


the childien of a man and woman cohabiting pro- 
fessedly as husband and wife are legitimate In 
Fiance, where informal unions aie common, this 
lule does not hold Childien of such a union are 
considered illegitimate A gieat variety exists 
a& to theory and practice in diffeient lands, and 
refeienee must be made to special treatises on 
the subject Illegitimacy has been much dis- 
cussed fiom three distinct points of view— -the 
moial, the economic, and the legal 
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them The defendant in a suit baaed on such a 
contract is permitted to set up the illegality, 
as a defense, not from any tenderness for him, 
but because, under om procedure, there is no 
other way in which the plaintiff can be pre- 
vented fiom enforcing the illegal obligation 

But the law has not been content merely to 
refuse to lend its aid to the aceomplishment of 
an illegal purpose It goes furthei and refuses 
to allow its pioeess to he used to undo an il- 
legal act by restoi mg the parties to their former 
condition Thus, if one has paid a consideration 
01 made a convejance 01 mortgage for an il- 
legal puipo&e, as to compound a felony or as a 
rewaid or inducement for illicit cohabitation, 
the courts will lefuse to recognize the illegality 
of the tiansaetion as a ground foi rescinding 
it Thus, in the case of a mortgage given for 
an illegal purpose, the mortgagee cannot fore- 
close nor the moitgagor redeem The parties 
are simply left in the predicament in which 
they have ‘placed themselves 

C)n the other hand innocent third parties aie 
ahvays entitled to relief against an illegal tians- 
action, as when a creditor seeks to set aside a 
conveyance 01 contract made in fraud of 
creditors 

For specific applications of the principle of 
illegality in conveyances of land, see Condi- 
tion, and, in 1 elation to corporate acts, Cob- 
PORATION, UtiTBA VlBBS 

IXiaEGllTaiaAOY (from Bat not + 
legtUmus, legal, from lew, law) According to 
the civil and statute law as found m many 
states, the status of children bom out of wedlock 
In England childien bom out of wedlock have 
been held as illegitimate even upon subse- 
quent intermairiage of the parents, also children 
of the deceased wife’s sister have long been con- 
sidered illegitimate In Italy much confusion 
has arisen as to legitimacy, owing to the strife 
between church and state It has been held that 
children resulting from marriages which had 
been solemnized by the church only were illegiti- 
mate, a civil mariiage being necessary to give 
legitimacy to offspring 

Where common-law marriages are recognized 


1 1898 

A remaikable fact illustiated'' hy the accom- 
panying tables is the low degiee of variation in 
the rate of illegitimacy of the several countiies 
duiing the lapse of a decade The constancy of 
the late points to social conditions deeply fixed 
in the national life The following table for 
the Geiman Empire and a number of its con- 
stituent states illustiates the same fact 


PERCENTAGE OP ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS 



1900 

1905 

1910 

German Empire 1 

87 

85 

91 

Prussia 1 

7 3 ; 

72 

7 7 

Havana 

13 2 

12 6 

12 2 

Saxony i 

12 6 

13 4 , 

14 9 

Wurttemberg 1 

97 

86 ! 

83 

Baden 

7 6 

72 

7 9 

Hesse 

79 

69 

7 6 

Mecklenburg-Sohwenn 

117 

118 

14 0 

Saxony-Weimar 

Oldenburg 

9 6 

65 

10 6 

65 

11 6 

67 

Braunschweig 

10 0 

10 2 

11 8 

Anhalt 

9 1 

10 7 

12 4 

Schaumburg-Lippe 

44 

33 

42 

Alsace-Lorraine 

87 

8 5 

9 1 


For the Empiie as a whole a slight reduction 
in the illegitimacy late has taken place in the 
last 60 years, as the following table indicates 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OP ILLEGITIMATE 
• BIRTHS IN THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


Period 

Per cent 

Period 

Per cent 

1851-60 

11 5 

1881-1890 

93 

1861-70 

115 

1891-1900 

91 

1871-80 

89 

1901-1910 

86 


Of all subjects for statistical investigation, 
illegitimacy presents perhaps the most difficul- 
ties, owing to the lack of agreement among dif- 
ferent legal authorities as to what constitutes 
illegitimacy and to the fact that it is a phe- 
nomenon natmally subject to concealment. Com- 
plete figures up to date cannot be secured, it 
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appears, however, that in civilized lands children 
born out of wedlock vaiy from 3 pei cent to 12 
per cent of all births In most cases figures on 
illegitimacy e'cciude stillbirths 
Attempts have been made to demonstrate sta- 
tistically the causes of illegitimacy, hut with 
little success The study, eg., of the fecundity 
of women throws very little light upon it In 
Russia, in 1896, the number of births to 10 mar- 
iiages was 65, while the number of illegitimates 
was only 31 to 1000 births During the same 
period in France there were only 27 births to 10 
mairiages, with 88 illegitimate births per 1000 
In Austria there were 44 births to 10 marriages, 
and 145 illegitimates per 1000 births, and Eng- 
land showed about 36 births to 10 marriages and 
42 illegitimates to 1000 It seems evident that 
the appaient strong tendency to childbearing 
cannot explain the phenomenon 

Equally uncertain is evidence gathered to show 
that climatic conditions have any large part to 
play The following table (for 1896) presents 
some figuies bearing upon the geographic distri- 
bution of illegitimacy The division of cities is 
roughly made, those in the first column being 
north of lat. 52“ N and those in the second col- 
umn south of lat 49“ 


ILLEGITIMATES PER 1000 BIRTHS 


Northern 

Southern 

Rotterdam 

70 

Naples 

86 

Hamburg 

138 

Venice 

ISO 

Berlin 

164 

Milan 

204 

St Petersburg 

276 

Pans 

268 

Copenhagen 

279 

Rome 

194 

Stockholm 

396 

Vienna 

449 


As IS seen by the table, the difference is scarcely 
worth considering It certainly does not corrob- 
orate the view that the southern cities are less 
moral than the northern 

It has long been believed that the moral condi- 
tions of the cities are lower than those of rural 
districts Increased knowledge of rural condi- 
tions has tended to qualify this view In gen- 
eral, it may be said that the rate of illegitimacy 
IS higher m cities than in the country This is 
due to a variety of causes There is in the city 
less social restraint, less danger of detection of 
paternity, and a gi eater degree of abandonment 
on the part of the females In some instances, 
however, as in Bavaria and in some other con- 
tinental countries, the greater freedom of mar- 
riage laws and better industrial opportunities m 
the city render family life more convenient and 
irregular relations less common than m country 
districts, where the conditions of holdings hinder 
marriages The high degree of illegitimacy is 
often an indication of certain laws which affect 
the situation, as, eg, was the case m Bavaria 
In former times the laws were extremely unfa- 
vorable to marriage, and a high rate of illegiti- 
macy resulted The rate of illegitimacy was as 
follows 1865-69, 20 59 per cent, 1871-80, 12 86 
per cent, 1887-91, 14 01 per cent. With the 
passing of more liberal marriage laws the num- 
ber of marriages rapidly rose, and a correspond- 
ing fall in the number of illegitimates took 
place The number of marriages increased in the 
period from 1840 to 1870 from 65 per 10,000 pop- 
ulation to 81 per 10,000 population^ at the same 
time the rate of illegitimacy fell from 20 69 per 
100 births ’to 12 86 per 100 From this point 
VoL. XI.— 49 


there has been no considerable fuither decline, 
the rate m 1910 being 12 2 

Laws instituting an inquiiy as to paientage 
have so far had little effect in checking illegiti- 
macy The following table will serve to illus- 
trate this featuie of the case 


RATE PER 1000 CHILDREN BORN. PERIOD 
1878-82, STILLBIRTHS EXCLUDED 


Countries where 
inquiry as to 
paternity is 
refus^ 

Rate 
per 1000 
births 

Gountnes where 
inquiry is 
allowed 

Rate 
per 1000 
births 

Belgium 

77 

Austns 

144 

Prance * 

74 

Saxony 

127 

Italy 

73 

Bavana 

132 

Holland 

30 

Sweden 

101 

Russia 

28 

Denmark 

101 



Scotland 

S4 



England and Wales 

48 



Switzerland 

47 



Ireland 

25 


* The inquiry as to paternity is now permitted in France, 
but the present percentage of illegitimacy is 8 6 


The presence in society of illegitimate children 
might be expected to involve serious economic 
and moial evils, since they are frequently de- 
serted by their natural protectors, and since by 
heiedity and environment they would naturally 
tend towaids pauperism and crime The greater 
death rate among this class of children dimin- 
ishes these social and economic eftects The fol- 
lowing table shows the death rate among infants 
under one year in each class, in the countries 
named • 


COTJNTBY 

Per cent 
deaths among 
legitimates 

Per cent 
deaths among 
illegitimates 

Austna 

24 5 

33 3 

France 

15 5 

30 0 

Belgium 

16 1 

26 2 

Norway 

9 9 

12 16 

Prussia 

19 3 

348 

Bavana 

29 3 

38 6 

Wurttemberg 

29 6 

36 4 

Berhn 

25 0 

32 8 


The death rate among illegitimate children m 
most countries is declining, but not more rapidly 
than the death rate among the legitimate The 
best comparative study through a period of time 
covers the Kingdom of Saxony only (Prenger, 
Bie Unehelichheit %m Komgrewh Sachsen, Leip- 
zig, 1913). The following table gives the results 
of this study* 


DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER ONE YEAR 
PER 100 



Legitimate 

Illegitimate 

1881-85 

26 71 

38 31 

1886-90 

26 67 

39 02 

1891-95 

2649 

38 69 

1896-1900 

25 07 

36 50 

1901-05 

23 35 

32 92 

1906-10 

18 72 

26 07 


Investigations undertaken to show the physi- 
cal and moral development of illegitimates are 
inconclusive in results. This question has been 
studied m Germany, and most experiments seem 
to show that illegitimates do not differ greatly 
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rom the normal Pox example, of 277 illegitx- 
aates examined foi military service in Berlin in 
870j theie weie 90 accepted, of the same num- 
»er of legitimates, 95 were accepted Among 
riminals investigations have shown that the il- 
egitimates furnish a large number of those ar- 
ested for theft and for begging 
An impoitant question from the standpoint of 
he economist and public financier is the burden 
mposed by illegitimacy upon the public. It may 
vork against the welfare of the state hy unduly 
ncreasing the population, because it removes the 
eeling of responsibility felt by those who know 
hey must support those whom they bring into 
he world The more practical and immediate 
ispect of the problem, however, is the expense 
he state must meet m caring for the illegiti' 
nates The importance of this item depends 
m three conditions fiist, the actual number of 
hose thrown on the public, second, the share 
if this buiden borne by private chanty, third, 
he degree of responsibility placed on the reputed 
larents as to the support of the illegitimate chil- 
iren This leads to a detailed study of charity 
vork, however, for which reference must be made 
-o that head 

As to the support of illegitimates, the com- 
non-law rule is that the putative father of a 
lastard child is not liable for its support, this 
obligation falling legally on the mother 
By statute law, both in England and moat of 
he United States, upon complaint of the mother 
>r of certain designated public officers, an in- 
juiiy may be had as to the identity of the puta- 
tive father, and upon sufficient proof an order of 
ifiiliation made whereby the father is adjudged 
*0 pay for the support of the child 
Under common law an illegitimate child can 
leither inherit nor transmit pioperty The ex- 
ception to this rule is that to Ins own offspring 
le may will propel ty of his own accumulation 
jaws of the United States have modified this 
•ondition and, as a rule, allow inheritance and 
ransmission of property through the mother. 

The legitimation of children born out of wed- 
ock by statute law in most of the States follows 
ipon the inter man lage of the parents and ac- 
nowledgment of the children The legitimation 
f illegitimates secuies them, in general, all the 
irivileges of children born in wedlock It there- 
ore carries with it the right of propeity and 
aheritance and the name of the father In Eng- 
ind the mtermariiageof the parents at any time 
efore the biith of the child legitimates the child 
Inglish law recognizes the status of the child in 
be place where the parents weie domiciled In 
be civil and canon law the intermarriage of 
arents has always made the child legitimate 
his IS the law of Scotland, Holland, Germany, 
nd Prance Consult Leffingwell, Illegitimacy 
2d ed , New York, 1892 ) , G. Brigida, Del diritto 
gh aliments del flglo della nmone adulterina 0 
icestuosa, m tapporto al gemtoie secondo %l 
^dtoe civile itaUano (Naples, 1895), Paul Laf- 
*at, La protection des enfants naturels d^apres 
i loi du 2 juilletj 1907 (Pans, 1908), Othmar 
pazm, Verpfiegungsverhaltmsse der une- 

elichen Kinder,” in ArcMv fur Sosnalwissen- 
%aft und Somalpolitik, vol. xxvii (Tubingen, 
308 ) , Jean Delangre, De la tutelle des enfants 
aturels (Lille, 1909), 

HiLIOHPUR See Ellichpub 
ILLlCTTriyr, B-lish^i-tSm (Neo-Lat,, from Lat 
hcerej to allure, from in, m + lacere, to en- 
ce) A genus of trees and shrubs of the fam- 


ily Magnoliaeese The species are few, but very 
Widely distributed The most impoitant is Il~ 
hcium anisatum, star 01 Chinese anise, the fruit 
of which is used in medicine and as a condiment 
This tree is held in high esteem by the Japanese 
and IS planted neai their temples The star 
anise of commerce is now derived principally 
from Anam Among the other species is Illi- 
cium floridanum, a shrub with dark-red flowers, 
a native of Alabama and western Florida, of 
which the leaves and capsules smell something 
like rosin Similar m fragiance is lUicium 
parvifloi uTTir, another much larer Floridian spe- 
cies See Anise 

ILLIGEN, Sl'ir^zhaN', Andb^ (1638-70) A 
French buccaneei, native of Ixelles, near Bius- 
sels From the merchant seivice of the Nether- 
lands, he passed into that of the French filibuster 
Montbais, who had saved him from the Span- 
iards, and together they sacked cities and ships 
of the enemy Illigen afterward worked with 
the famous Welsh pirate Sir Henry Morgan, 
with whom he cooperated during some of the lat- 
ter’s noted expeditions against the possessions of 
Spam in the West Indies and South America 

ILLIMANI, erye-mh^nS A volcano in the 
Bolivian Andes, South America, situated about 
25 miles southeast of the city of La Paz (Map 
Bolivia, D 7) It IS surmounted by four peaks, 
of which one, Condor Blanco, is over 20,800 feet 
high It 18 covered with peipetual snow above 
15,000 feet, whence its name, signifying ‘snow 
mountain ’ Theie is a lake m the mountain mass 
16,900 feet above sea level, and glaciers on the 
north side at an altitude of 16,350 feet The 
first ascent to the summit of one of its peaks was 
made in 1877 by Wiener, Grumbhow, and 
Ocampo, and the highest peak was ascended by 
Sir Martin Conway in 1898 

ILOilNaTON, Mabgaeet (1881- ). An 

American actress, born at Bloomington, 111 She 
studied at Illinois Wesleyan University and at 
the Chicago Musical College Her debut was 
made in The Pride of J ennico in New York City 
in 1900 In 1903 she took the leading part in 
The Japanese Nightingalej and thereafter she 
played important rOles in various notable plays, 
including The Two Orphans (1904), Mrs Lef- 
fingioelVs Boots (1905), The Lion and the Mousej 
in London (1906), His, House in Order (1906), 
and The Thief (1907), and she starred in 
Kindling (1911-12), Within the Law (1913- 
14), and The Lie, by Henry Arthur Jones 
(1914) 

ILLINOIS, illi-noi' or -noiz' (Amer Indian, 
Illini, men) A group of North American In- 
dian tribes belonging to the great Algonquian 
linguistic family (see Algonquian Stock) and 
originally occupying the State that received their 
name La Salle speaks of Lake Michigan as Lac 
des Illinois Some of the separate tribes in this 
group were the Cahokias, after whom the gigan- 
tic pyramidal moimd opposite St Louis was 
named, Kaskaskia, Michigami, Moingwena, Peo- 
ria, and Tamaroa Most of them have left the 
lecord of their existence in place names here and 
there about the State 

The Illinois came early into relations with La 
Salle (1670-82) and the French traders 
Through the influence of the Trappist monks 
these tribes were held loyal to the French in 
their wars with the neighboring tribes and after- 
ward with the English At the close of the Kev- 
olution the United States had great difficulty m 
subduing them There are now but 128 indmd- 
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uals passing as Peonas, residing m Oklahoma 
Very little is known of then cultuie, hut it 
seems to have resembled that of the Miami and 
Shawano 

ILLINOIS, known as the “Prairie State” 
A north-central State of the United States Its 
location has influenced greatly its settlement and 
development 1 It is between the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi and Ohio riveis and has a 
length of 385 miles, extending from the latitude 
of Lynn, Mass, to that of Newport News, Va 
Since American expansion has been chiefly west- 
waid, along such highways as the Gieat Lakes 
and the Ohio Rivei, the State drew its early pop- 
ulation from widely separated areas Later, the 
waterways mentioned afforded access both to 
southern and eastern markets 2 More than 
nine-tenths of the State is within the glaciated 
area. To this fact Illinois is indebted for most 
of its fertile soil and foi the gentle topography 
which has made easy the building of wagon roads 
and railroads and the use of labor-saving farm 
machinery 3 Illinois is near the centre of the 
humid region of the United States and has a 
climate highly favorable for the growth of many 
Cl ops and f 01 most human activities These mat- 
ters are far more significant than the mere fact 
that Illinois lies between lat 36® 59' and 42® 
30' N and long 87® 35' and 91® 40' W Area, 
56,665 square miles 

Topography. Much of the State has a neaily 
level suiface The general slope is from noitli- 
east to south-southwest The highest point, 
Chailes Mound on the Wisconsin boundary, is 
1257 feet above sea level, while the lowest, less 
than 300 feet above the sea, is at the junction 
of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers The north- 
ern quarter or so has an elevation of above 700 
feet, the cential half between 600 and 700 feet, 
and the southern quarter below 500 Topograph- 
ically Illinois may be divided into (1) the drift 
plains, whose sui faces are at about the average 
altitude of the State, (2) the morainic hills and 
ridges, which rise above the prevailing level , ( 3 ) 
the uplands of the unglaciated areas, in the 
horthwest and the south, and (4) the valley 
floois of the laiger rivers, which form lowlands 
distinctly below the general level 

Hydrography. Most of the large rivers of 
the surrounding States flow towards Illinois, a 
fact formerly of much economic significance. 
Most of the livers rising in the State flow from 
morainic ridges and are tributary to the Wa- 
bash, Ohio, or Mississippi The most important 
river within the State is the Illinois It was 
followed by the first white men who crossed the 
State, it was an important highway for the fur 
trader, it guided thousands of emigrants into 
central Illinois, and it foimed one of the greater 
commeicial routes of the interior during the 
period of steamboat navigation To-day the 
counties bordering the Illinois River and its 
continuation, the Illinois-Miehigan Canal, con- 
tain about half the people of the State The 
deposits of a tributary stream, acting as a dam, 
have produced the wide expansion of the middle 
Illinois River, known as Lake Peoria Among 
the other larger rivers are the Rock, Kaskaskia, 
Big Muddy, and Emharras, once important as 
highways, they long since were abandoned by 
trade Some of the rivers of Illinois are acquir- 
ing new importance in connection with the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric poAver 

Climate The climate is little modified either 
by contrasts of topography or by the influence 


of the Great Lakes The State lies across the 
paths of many cyclonic storms, which bung it 
fiequent and at times sudden changes of weather 
Cold waves invade all paits, and high tempeia- 
tures prevail in all sections for longer or shorter 
inteiA^als almost every summei The mean tem- 
perature for July ranges from 70® F in the 
extieme northeast to about 80° F at Caiio The 
mean for January ranges from 20® F and less 
m the noithern counties (except near Lake Mich- 
igan) to 30° F and more in the southern coun- 
ties The mean annual rainfall ranges fiom 43 
inches at the south end of the State to 33 inches 
at the north end, the aveiage for the State is 
about 38 inches The precipitation is fairly 
well distiibuted m time, though severe droughts 
may be expeiienced at any time in any part 
The growing season, the peiiod between the 
latest and the eailiest killing frosts, is about 
SIX months long at the north and about seA^en 
months long at the south 

Soils. The soils of Illinois vary greatly m 
fertility 

With some local exceptions, those of the 
younger drift sheets (in the noith and north- 
east) are iieh in mineial plant foods, for they 
constitute an intimate mixture of materials 
ground up by the ancient glaciers from many 
kinds of rock, and in most places they have not 
been injuied seriously by washing and leaching. 
Over large areas the surface is nearly free fiom 
stones, owing to a deposit of loess or loess-hke 
silt The soils of the oldest drift sheet ( towai ds 
the south end of the State) are of relatively in- 
ferior quality Extensive tile drainage has been 
necessary on the flattish, intermorainic plains 

In the unglaciated sections the residual soils 
of the uplands are, as a rule, less fertile and, es- 
pecially on the hill slopes, less thick than the 
allUAnal soils of the larger valley bottoms 

Mming No iron ore is produced m Illinois 
The furnaces, located chiefly in the northern 
part, convenient to lake transportation, receive 
their supplies of ore from Lake Superior The 
prominence of the State in mining is due to its 
large production of coal, m which Illinois is ex- 
ceeded only by Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
The value of coal produced considerably exceeds 
50 per cent of its total mineral production There 
are 102 counties in the State, and coal is mined 
m 50 of these The counties credited with the 
largest production are in the southern and south- 
western part, in the neighborhood of the city of 
St Louis, although in the northern part, where 
the mines are close to Chicago markets, large 
mming operations are carried on The reason 
for the larger production in the southern part 
of the State appears to be that the beds in that 
section are thicker than those Avorked in the 
noithern part, and raoieover the Chicago market 
is one which to a considerable extent is supplied 
by West Virginia coal, and most of the coal used 
m the manufacture of coke in Chicago and Joliet 
IS from West Viiginia mines The total coal 
production in 1913 was 61,618,744 tons, valued 
at $70,313,606, the highest production in the 
coal-mining history of the State, m spite of 
the fact that the industiy has been seriously 
hampered in recent years by labor difficulties 
The total number of men employed in the 
coal mines of Illinois in 1913 was 79,529, work- 
mg for an average of 189 days Nearly half 
the coal is mined by machines The State is an 
impoitant producer of coke 1,869,563 short tons, 
valued at $8,593,581 m 1913 At least 80 per 
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cent of the raw coal used m the coke ovens comes 
from West Virginia 

Petroleum is second in importance among the 
mineral products, the State ranking third in 
1913 as a producer of this mineral, being the 
most important State in this respect east of the 
Mississippi River The production in 1913 \^aa 
23,893,899 barrels, valued at $30,971,910 Prior 
to 1905 the oil production of Illinois was meas- 
ured hy a few hundred barrels, hut lU the last 
SIX months of that year, owing to some develop- 
ments near Casey, Claik Co , the production rose 
to about 180,000 barrels Even with this there 
was little thought of the importance which the 
State would achieve as a petroleum pioducer 
Within the three years of the extension of the 
oil terntoiy, however, the production increased 
to over 33,000,000 bairels, and since that time 
it has aveiaged 30,000,000 barrels yearly A de- 
crease in the pioduction in 1911, 1912, and 1913 
gave rise to some apprehension that the standing 
of the State as a producer of petroleum would be 
short-lived In the value of manufactuied clay 
products, Illinois lanka fourth, with a total in 
1913 of $15,195,874 Raw material for the man- 
ufacture of these products is present everywhere 
The clay-working industry is in a large measure 
concentiated in the vicinity of Chicago The 
principal clay products are building brick, vitii- 
fied brick, architectuial terra cotta, dram tile, 
and pottery Other important mineral industries 
are cement, 4,734,540 barrels, valued in 1913 at 
$4,784,696, sand and gravel, in 1913, 7,992,140 
short tons, valued at $2,070,491, stone produc- 
tion, m 1913, valued at $4,140,953, and sul- 
phurie-acid production, in 1913, 195,145 shoit 
tons, valued at $1,303,986 The cement plants 
are located chiefly in the north, convenient to the 
Chicago maiket and to water transportation on 
hake Michigan The piincipal quarry product 
IS limestone Illinois ranks fiist among the 
States in the production of fluor spar, mined at 
Rosiclare in the south It is second in the pro- 
duction of tnpoli, a residual siliceous material 
used as a basis for abrasives and for filtiation 
Other mineral products are asphalt, glass sand 
and other sands, gravel, lead, lime, mmeial 
paints, mineral waters, silver, and zinc The 
output of pig non m 1913 was 2,892,263 long 
tons, valued at $45,796,966. In addition to pig 
iron, ferio-alloys, amounting in total value to 
over $800,000 yearly, are made The total 
value of the mineral production in 1913 was 
$131,825,221 

Agriculture A very large proportion of the 
total land area of Illinois is topographically 
suited to the best forms of agricultural occupa- 
tion, while the great variety of soil and the fa- 
vorable location with regaid to tiansportation 
and markets have made possible a diversified and 
profitable agiicultuie Of the entire land area, 
over nme-tenths is in farms, and the counties in 
the central and northern parts have in the greater 
number of cases from 90 to 95 per cent of their 
land in farms, and a comparatively large num- 
ber have over 95 per cent The southern coun- 
ties show in frequent instances from 80 to 90 
per cent of their total area in farms The total 
number of all farms m the State in 1910 was 
251,872 The average per farm in the same 
year was 129 1 acres In 1910 the value of farm 
property was $3,905,321,076, the average value 
of all property per farm was $15,505, and the 
average value of land per acre was $95 02 

Of the total number of farms in 1910, 147,- 


493 were operated by owners and managers and 
104,379 by tenants In 1880 about 31 per cent 
of the farms weie operated by tenants Ihis 
proportion increased during the following dec- 
ades until 1910, when about 41 per cent of the 
farms were thus opeiated Of these almost 15 
per cent weie operated by cash tenants and about 
26 per cent by shaie tenants and cash-share 
tenants 

Of the total number of owned farms in 1910 
(145,107), 86,713 were free from mortgage The 
average debt per farm in the same year was 
$3135, and the average equity per farm was 
$9179 

Over six-sevenths of the farmers in 1910 were 
native whites, and nearly one-seventh weie for- 
eign-born whites The native white farmers 
numbered 217,053, the foieign-born farmers 33,- 
394, and the negro and other nonwhite farmers, 
1425 Of the foreign-born white f aimers, over 
half weie bom in Germany 

The table below gives the most important facts 
relating to the principal crops in 1914 The fig- 
ures are according to estimates of the United 
States Department of Agiieulture. 


CROPS 

Acreage 

Prod bu 

Value 

Com 

10,346,000 

300,034,000 

$183,021,000 

Wheat 

2,500,000 

46,250.000 

46,712,000 

Oats 

4,300,000 

125,990,000 

65,436,000 

Barley 

65,000 

1,622,000 

989,000 

Rye 

49,000 

784,000 

666,000 

Potatoes 

124,000 

7,440,000 

4,638,000 

Hai 

2,250,000 

* 1,912,000 

27,633,000 

Tobacco 

600 

t 468.000 

56.000 


* Tons t Pounds 


While the production of corn is veiy general, 
the greatest acreages are in the central counties 
Oats aie grown throughout the State, though in 
very small amounts in the southern counties 
Wheat IS grown principally in the west and 
south, and showed very great increase in the 
western counties during the decade 1899-1909, 
but decreases m the acieage of this crop are 
found in most of the southern and for '’a few of 
the northern counties The hay and foiage 
acieage is veiy evenly distributed Alfalfa has 
made little headway, although grown m almost 
every county There is a considerable produc- 
tion of sugar beets In 1909 the production was 
14,981 pounds, with a value of $77,732 Sorghum 
cane, valued at $496,114, was produced in the 
same year From this there were made 977,238 
gallons of sirup, valued at $400,569 In 1910 
there were 15,033,743 fruit trees or vines of bear- 
ing age There were produced, in 1909, 4,939,211 
bushels of orchard fruits, valued at $3,867,743 
The most important of these is apples, of which 
3,093,321 bushels, valued at $2,111,866, weie pro- 
duced in that year Second in importance are 
peaches and nectarines, the production of which 
in 1909 was 1,222,570 bushels, valued at $999,- 
516 Then follow cherries, plums, and quinces 
Most parts of the State are very favorable for 
the production of grapes, of which the total pro- 
duction in 1909 was 16,582,785 pounds, valued at 
$426,468 

Of small fruits there weie produced, in 1909, 
13,602,676 quarts, valued at $1,109,747 The 
most important of these was sti awbernes, of 
which there were produced 8,031,824 quarts, val- 
ued at $613,917 Other important small fruits 
are blackberries and dewberries, raspberries and 
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loganberries, gooseberries, currants, and cian- 
berries Sweet potatoes aie an impoitant ciop 
In 1909 the acieage of these was 10,568, the pio- 
duction 1,060,932 bushels, and the value $506,- 
760 Broom corn is also one of the moat impor- 
tant of the minoi crops, the acreage harvested 
in 1909 was 38,452, the production 19,309,425 
pounds, and the value $1,457,172 

L%vg Stoch — On Jan 1, 1914, accoidmg to the 
estimates of the United States Depaitment of 
Agriculture, there were in the State 2,233,000 
cattle, valued at $102,843,000, 1,497,000 hoises, 
valued at $169,161,000, 148,000 mules, valued 
at $17,908,000, 4,358,000 swine, valued at $47,- 
066,000, 984,000 sheep, valued at $4,920,000 
The total number of poultry of all kinds in 1910 
was 21,409,835, with a value of $11,696,650 

Dairy F}oduGts — ^In 1909, 320,440,399 gallons 
of milk weie produced The buttei made 
amounted to 46,609,992 pounds, and the cheese, 
81,918 Butter was valued at $10,493,217, and 
cheese at $8396 The milk sold was valued at 
$_1 8,314,172 

' Torest Pioducts. Theie were 54,618 farms in 
the State in 1909 which leported foiest prod- 
ucts These included firewood, fencing mateiial, 
logs, railroad ties, telegraph and telephone poles, 
materials for bairels, baik, and naval stores, 
with a total value of $3,325,259 In 1909 theie 
were 814 saw mills in the State, but the gi eater 
pait of the total value of pioducts was fiom 
the planing mills, which include establishments 
making sash, doois, blinds, stair work, mold- 
ings, and interior woodwork The total value 
of pioducts of these industiies in 1909 was 
$44,952,000 

Manufactures. Illinois is the most impor- 
tant manufacturing State west of the Allegha- 
nies It has excellent lailroad facilities and has 
the advantages of cheap water ti ansportation 
affoided by the Mississippi and its tribntaiies 
and by the Great Lakes (See Transpoitaiionj 
below ) In 1910 theie were 32 incorporated 
places with populations of 10,000 or over These 
contained 52 3 pei cent of the total population, 
and in 1909 had 83 1 per cent of the total value 
of its manufactuies The giowth of the indus- 
try is shown by the fact that in 1849 there was 
an average of 11,559 wage earners, repiesenting 
1 4 per cent of the total iiopulation In 1879 
this had increased to an average of 144,727 wage 
earneis, 01 4 7 per cent of the total, and in 1909 
to an average of 465,764 wage earners, or 8 3 
per cent of the total population The gross value 
of products pel capita of the total population 
increased from $19 42 in 1849 to $340 38 in 1909, 
and the pioportion which the manufactures of 
the State represented of the total value of the 
products of manufactuiing industries in the 
United States increased fiom 1 6 per cent in 
1849 to 9 3 per cent in 1909 In the value of 
its manufactures Illinois ranked fifteenth m 
1849 and thud in 1009 Details m regard to the 
most important manufactures of the State in 
1904 and 1909 are shown in the table herewith 
On account of the limitations of space only those 
industries whose product in 1909 had a value of 
$10,000,000 or more are included in this table 
1909 there were 95 industries, or indus- 
try groups, the products of which were valued at 
more than $500,000 each These include 8 with 
products exceeding $50,000,000, 8 with products 
between $25,000,000 and $60,000,000 in value, 
15 with products between $10,000,000 and $25,- 
000,000 in value, 17 with products between $5,- 


000,000 and $10,000,000 in value, 34 with prod- 
ucts between $1,000,000 and $5,000,000 in value, 
and 13 with pioducts between $500,000 and $1,- 
000,000 The most impoitant single industry in 
value of products is that connected with slaugh- 
tering and meat packing In this industiy Illi- 
nois held fiist place — the value of the output m 
1909 ($389,595,000) forming 28 4 per cent of 
the total foi the industry in the United States 
Second in value of products are those related to 
foundries and machine shops Then follow the 
men’s clothing industries and printing and pub- 
lishing Most of the clothing establishments are 
located in Chicago In printing and publishing 
industries Illinois ranks second only to New 
York, and the value of the pioducts in 1909 
formed 118 per cent of the total for the United 
States The products of iron and steel, steel 
woiks and rolling mills, lanked fifth, and the 
manufacture of agiicultural implements sixth, in 
point of value In 1909 Illinois contributed $38,- 
300,000, or 9 8 per cent of the total value of 
products for all blast furnaces in the country 
The manufacture of wiie is a very important 
branch of the iron and steel industry Illinois 
has always been the leading State in the manu- 
facture of agricultural impfements and in 1909 
manufactmed 39 1 per cent of the total value of 
these pioducts for the United States The 
growth in the manufactuie of automobiles from 
1904 to 1909 is remarkable The total number 
of persons engaged in manufactuies duiing 1909 
was 561,044, of whom 465,764 were wage earners 
In all the manufacturing induatiies combined, 
82 2 per cent of the aveiage number in 1909 
were males 16 years of age and ovei , 16 3 per 
cent were females 16 yeais of age and over, and 
1 5 pel cent were children under the age of 16. 
The men’s clothing industry employed more 
women than any other industry, and together 
with women’s clothing and men’s furnishing- 
goods industries employed nearly one-third of 
the total number of female wage earners 16 
years of age and over Other industiies employ- 
ing large numbers of female wage earners aie 
printing and publishing, slaughtering and meat 
packing, and the manufacture of clocks and 
watches, millinery and lace goods, electrical ma- 
chinery, tobacco products, and fancy and paper 
goods Of the wage earneis under 16 years of 
age, the larger numbei were employed in the 
men’s clothing industry, printing and publish- 
ing, the manufacture of fancy and paper boxes, 
boot and shoe industry, the manufactuie of 
pianos and organs, the confectionery industry, 
and in the foundry and machine shops 

In 1909, 69 5 per cent of the establishments 
were located in cities having a population of 
10,000 and over Of the value of products, 
83 1 per cent was produced in incorporated 
places having ovei 10,000 inhabitants Of the 
total numbei of wage earners employed m 1909, 
63 1 per cent were in Chicago, and 66 8 per 
cent of the total value of products was pro- 
duced in that city For details in regard to 
manufacturing industries of Chicago, see Chi- 
cago, and for industries relating to other cities 
in Illinois, see separate titles 

In all indnstries 28 9 pei cent were under cor- 
porate ownership in 1909 Establishments owned 
by corporations produced 85 8 per cent of the 
total value of pioducts m 1909, establishments 
under firm ownership represented only 16 5 per 
cent of the total number in 1909 

The total figures foi manufactuies presented 
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COMPAEATIVE SUMMARY FOR 1909 AND 1904 


THE STATE — ALL INDTISTBIES COMBINED AND SELECTED INDUSTEIE8 


INDtrSTEY 

Cen- 

sus 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
hsh- 
ments 

pnnSONS LNGAOBD IN INDUSTKY 

Capital 

Wages 

Value of 
products 

Value 
added by 
manu- 
facture 

Total 

1, _ .. 

Pro- 

prie- 

tors 

and 

firm 

mem- 

bers 

Sala- 

ried 

em- 

ploy- 

ees 

Wage 

earners 

(aver- 

age 

num- 

ber) 

Expressed in thousands 


All industries 

1909 

18.026 

561,044 

17,357 

77,923 

465,764 

$1,548,171 

$273,319 

$1,919,277 

$768,360 

1904 

14,921 

447,947 

13,990 

54,621 

379,436 

975,846 

208,405 

1,410,342 

670,285 

Agricultural unplenients 

1909 

79 

21,511 

48 

2,223 

19,240 

130,605 

11,718 

57,268 

32,444 

1904 

82 

17,331 

43 

1,929 

15,369 

71,383 

8,861 

38,412 

20,661 

Boots and shoes, including out 

1909 

53 

6,392 

38 

562 

5,792 

7,570 

3,143 

16,755 

6,886 

stock and findings 

1904 

52 

4,587 

41 

297 

4,249 

3,945 

1,991 

9,993 

3,578 

Bread and other bakery 

1909 

2,099 

12,566 

2,409 

1,546 

8,611 

24,224 

5,496 

36,118 

14,512 

products 

1904 

1,40b 

9,632 

1,512 

705 

7,416 

13,515 

4,115 

26,145 

11,866 

Butter, cheese, and condensed 

1909 

295 

3,000 

896 

372 

1,732 

7,820 

942 

17,798 

3,531 

milk 

1904 

403 

2,302 

272 

295 

1,735 

5,322 

829 

13,277 

2,568 

Carnages and wagons and 

3909 

325 

6,746 

349 

545 

5,852 

17,859 

3,588 

16,831 

7.352 

materials 

1904 

324 

5,981 

361 

465 

5,155 

12,005 

2,778 

11,392 

5,646 

Cars and general shop con- 

1909 

73 

24,406 


1,275 

23,131 

18,722 

15,288 

32,229 

16,996 

struction and repairs by 

1904 

99 

20,232 


1,137 

19,095 

13,242 

12,105 

25,491 

13,223 

steam-railroad compam^s 
Cars, steam-railroad, not m- 

1909 

28 

11,782 

2 

835 

10,945 

i 37,935 

7,824 

27,001 

11,666 

eluding operations of rail- 
road companies 

Clothing, men’s, including 

1904 

16 

9.666 

2 

628 

9,036 

15,467 

5,931 

30,926 

9,753 

1909 

715 

41,122 

861 

4,109 

36,152 

38,763 

16,580 

89,473 

44,245 

shirts 

1904 

624 

25,063 

746 

2,962 

21,355 

19,724 

10,216 

57,002 

28,976 

Clothing, women’s 

1909 

221 

7,279 

267 

861 

6.151 

5,667 

3,152 

10,635 

7.421 

1904 

191 

5,664 

256 

718 

4,690 

3,658 

2,198 

12,237 

5,904 

Coffee and spice, roasting and 

1909 

35 

1,792 

23 

751 

1,018 1 

8,762 

625 

19,761 

4,637 

grinding 

1904 

25 

1,361 

22 

386 

963, 

6,488 

432 

15,745 

3.262 

Confectionery 

1909 

140 

4,622 

112 

;711 

3,799 

6,094 

1,429 

12,798 

6,133 

1904 

87 

4,115 

67 

461 

3,687 

3,704 

1,170 

7,646 

3,444 

Copper, tin, and sheet-iron 

1909 

483 

8,897 

608 

916 

7,473 

31,018 

4,315 

22,823 

9,630 

products 

1004 

288 

6,472 

305 

522 

5,646 

27,378 

2,968 

15,385 

6,590 

Bleotnoal machinery, appara- 

1909 

143 

11,854 

55 

2,158 

9,641 

24,202 

6,413 

26,826 

13,198 

tus, and supphes 

1904 

104 

7,808 

46 

1,631 

6,131 

21,646 

3,203 

16,700 

9,061 

Flour-mill and gristmill prod- 

1909 

461 

3,634 

544 

626 

2,464 

18,464 

1,271 

51,111 

6,621 

ucts 

1904 

363 

3,287 

412 

465 

2,410 

14,128 

1,211 

39,892 

4,962 

Foundry and machine-shop 

1909 

1,178 

61,303 

700 

8,337 

52,266 

143,277 

33,157 

138,579 

74,769 

products 

1904 

*947 

48,912 

639 

6,644 

42,629 

95,618 

25.426 

94.917 

65,156 

Furniture and refngerators 

1909 

267 

15,240 

300 

1,365 

13,576 

22,383 

8,100 

27,900 

16,399 

1904 

207 

13,638 

141 

1,071 

12,420 

17,027 

6,714 

22,395 

12,731 

Gas, illuminating and heating 

1909 

78 

8,020 

12 

1,717 

6,301 

131,790 

2,967 ' 

21,052 

14,842 

1904 

64 

4,069 

10 

1,095 

2,964 

97,119 

1,695 

16,008 

11,489 

Iron and steel, blast furnaces 

1909 

6 

2,927 


434 

2,493 

52,390 

1,793 

38,300 

7,392 


1904 

4 

1,993 


83 

1,910 

14,263 

1,398 

27,331 

8,326 

Iron and steel, steel works and 

1009 

24 

19,437 

3 

1,850 

17,684 

69,682 

12,962 

86,608 

30,364 

rolling miUa 

1904 

23 

17,718 

3 

1,267 

16,448 

44,276 

10,071 

60,022 

21,372 

Leather, tanned, ourned, and 

1909 

29 

3,194 

2^ 

167 

3,001 

15,975 

1,582 

14,912 

2,781 

finished 

1904 

28 

2,887 

20 

97 

2,770 

11,649 

1,326 

10,758 

2,684 

Liquors, distilled 

1909 

9 

861 

1 

100 

750 

7,600 

479 

56,200 

45,991 


1904 

11 

762 

3 

67 

692 

6,456 

407 

54,102 

47,696 

Liquors, malt 

1909 

106 

5,361 

25 

938 

4,398 

56,141 

3,473 

28,449 

21,416 


1904 

116 

4,861 

51 

777 

4,033 

39,003 

3,004 

23,787 

18,616 

Lumber and timber products 

1909 

814 

19,025 

825 

1,633 

16,567 

29,778 

9.110 

44,952 

17,688 


1904 

591 

16,909 

611 

1,172 

15,126 

21,051 

7,424 

32,741 

14,619 

Musical instruments, pianos 

1909 

68 

9,628 

18 

833 

8.777 

27,719 

5,009 

19,176 

10,634 

and organs and materials 

1904 

56 

8,265 

18 

739 

7,608 

16,471 

3,932 

13,323 

7.926 

Paint and varmsh 

1909 

74 

2,906 

31 

1,083 

1,792 

15,725 

1,114 

20,434 

7,532 


1904 

63 

1,979 

19 

684 

1,276 

11,340 

771 

13.325 

4,669 

Patent medicines and com- 

1909 

359 

3,902 

249 

1,784 

1,869 

7,989 

805 

13,114 

8,701 

pounds and druggists’ prep- 

Cl.TA‘f.1 rkllQ 

1904 

312 

3,428 

237 

1,823 

1,868 

7,062 

818 

13,320 

9,882 

ni 44i uavpjjlq 

printing and publishing 

1909 

2,608 

43,074 

2,384 

12,046 

28.644 

60,084 

18,437 

87,247 

62,567 


1904 

2,414 

32,909 

2,232 

7,859 

22,818 

41,380 

13,883 

62,292 

45,258 

Slaughtering and meat paok- 

1909 

109 

32,642 

93 

5,844 

26,705 

131,026 

14,602 

389,595 

45,619 

mg 

1904 

95 

33,856 

99 

5,646 

27,111 

80,733 

14,658 

318,201 

37,609 

Soap 

1909' 

34 

3,408 

20 

1,200 

2,188 

11,694 

1,063 

20,181 

6,233 


1904! 

34 

2,497 

24 

568 

1,905 

7,604 

887 

14,157 

4^812 

Stoves and furnaces, includ- 

1909 

71 

6,223 

28 

696 

4,409 

9,863 

2,967 

10,287 

6.431 

ing gas and oil stoves 

1904 

60 

4,350 

25 

417 

3,908 

7,643 

2.358 

7,867 

5,052 

Tobacco manufactures 

1909 

1,944 

10,707 

2,127 

546 

8,034 

12,794 

4,216 

21,870 

23,267 


1904 

1,825 

9,874 

2,032 

371 

7,471 

9,102 

3,738 

16,062 

10,067 


♦ Exqludiag statistics for two establiskments, to avoid disclosure of individual operations 
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herewith do not include the statistics for an es- 
tablishment operated by the Federal government 
— the arsenal at Rock Island In 1909 this plant 
employed an average of 1698 wage earneis, and 
the value of its products, which consisted of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery equipment, was 
$3,114,338 

Transportation Many trunk lines, both be- 
tween the East and West and between the North 
and South, enter or pass through Illinois, and 
nearly every county is traversed by one or more 
railroads lunnmg into Chicago or St Louis On 
Jan 30, 1909, theie were 150 railroad companies 
having lines through the State In that year 
Illinois had approximately 12,000 miles of mam 
track of steam railroad, an average of over 21 
miles for every 100 square miles of terntoiy, and 
also 2700 miles of electric railioads In addi- 
tion to these ample lailroad facilities the State 
has the advantage of cheap water tiansportation 
afforded by the Mississippi River and its navi- 
gable tributaries and by the Gioat Lakes The 
total mileage of mam lines on June 30, 1913, was 
12,168 There weie in addition 3024 miles of 
additional main tracks, 563 miles of industrial 
tiacks, and 7496 miles of yard tracks and sid- 
ings, or a total of 23,252 miles Tlieie were m 
the same year 1544 miles of suiface and elevated 
electric railways This includes only mam lines 
There were also 213 miles of additional mam 
tiacks, 33 miles of mdustiial tracks, and 139 
miles of yard tracks and sidings, making a total 
electi 1C mileage of 930 In railway mileage Illi- 
nois exceeds every other State except Texas In 
1907 a canal was completed by the United States 
government fionx Hennepin to Rock River. This, 
together with the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
at La Salle, completed m 1848, piovides an im- 
proved wateiway from Chicago to the Missis- 
sippi River. In 1908 a bond issue to the amount 
of $20,000,000 was authorized to piovide foi 
making a canal as far as the city of Utica, on 
the Illinois River, and for connecting this with 
the Chicago Sanitaiy District at Joliet (For 
an account of the transportation facilities of 
Chicago, see Chicago ) A railway and ware- 
house commission has general charge of the rail- 
ways with authority to fix freight and pasaengei 
rates This commission was established in 18^71 
and IS the oldest commission of the sort in the 
United States The laws governing this com- 
mission were amended in 1011, and its powers 
were inci eased The United States government 
is making improvements m several rivers 

Banks. There were in Illinois, on June 4, 
1013, 459 national banks, with a capital of $75,- 
777,000 and deposits of $863,142,000, 697 State 
banks, with deposits subject to check amounting 
to $89,009,781 and savings deposits of $76,289,- 
250, 53 loan and tiust companies, with deposits 
subject to check amounting to $85,329,102 and 
savings deposits of $216,644,432, and 235 pri- 
vate banks with deposits subject to check of 
$17,513,737 and savings deposits of $9,139,065 

Finance Receipts from all sources and dis- 
bursements from Oct 1, 1912, to Sept 30, 1914, 
amounted to $39,708,784 and $32,952,862 respec- 
tively There was a balance at the end of the 
period of $12,255,132 The chief sources of 
levenue are State taxes, the inheritance tax, the 
Illinois Central Railroad, and fees collected by 
the different State departments The chief ex- 
penditures are for the National Guard, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, normal schools, charitable 
and penal institutions, the salaiies of officers 


and employees, and membeis of the Legislature. 
The bonded debt of the State was $17,500 
Government. The State has been governed 
under three constitutions The first became 
operative when Illinois was admitted to the 
Union in 1818, the second was ratified by the 
people in 1848, and the third apd present consti- 
tution in 1870 It has been several times 
amended since its adoption A convention for 
amending 01 levising the constitution may be 
called upon the concuirence of a two-thirds ma- 
jority of each House submitting the question of 
whether such convention shall he held to the 
electors, who shall decide, by a majority vote, 
whether a convention shall be held If the pro- 
posal is accepted by the electors the General As- 
sembly shall at the next session piovide for a 
convention to consist of double the number of 
membeis in the Senate This convention must 
within three months after the election prepare 
such revision, alteration, or amendments of the 
constitution as shall be deemed necessary These 
amendments are then submitted to the electois 
foi then ratification or rejection at an election 
appointed by the convention for that purpose, 
not less than two nor more than six months after 
the adjournment Amendments may also be pro- 
posed m either House of the General Assembly, 
and if they shall be voted for by two-tliirds of 
all the members elected to each of the two 
Houses, such proposed amendments shall be sub- 
mitted to the electors at the next election The 
General Assembly may not propose amendments 
to more than one aiticle of the constitution at 
the same session nor to the same article more 
than once in four years 

Jjeg%8laUxie — ^Legislative power is vested in a 
General Assembly, which consists of a Senate 
and House of Representatives Elections for 
members are held biennially on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday m November A senator 
must be 25 jears of age and a representative 
21 years of age The State is divided into 51 
senatorial districts, each of which electa one 
senator, whose term of office is foui years The 
Geneial Assembly apportions the State every 10 
years in accordance with the results of the Fed- 
eral census The result is divided by 51, and 
the quotient obtained is the ratio of 1 ©presenta- 
tion in the Senate Each senatorial district 
elects three representatives to seive for a term 
of two years In all elections of representatives 
each qualified voter may east as many votes for 
one candidate as there are representatives to 
be elected, or may distribute the same, 01 equal 
parts thereof, among the candidates, as he shall 
see fit, and the candidates highest in number 
of votes shall be declared elected This piovi- 
sion of the constitution is designed to secure 
minority repiesentatiou The legislators leceive 
$2000 each for the two years foi which they are 
elected The General Assembly may not pass 
local or special laws foi gi anting divorces, regu- 
lating county or township affairs, regulating the 
piactice in courts of impeachment, regulating 
the practice in courts of justice, or granting to 
any corporation, association, or individual any 
special or exclusive privilege, immunity, or fran- 
chise The House of Representatives has the 
sole power of impeachment, and all impeach- 
ments are tried by the Senate 

BdoecuUve — ^The executive department of the 
government consists of a Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor of Public 
Accounts, Treasurer, Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction, and Attorney-General These, with 
the exception of the Tieasuier, hold office for 
four yeais, from the second Monday of January 
next after election. They must, except the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, reside at the seat of government 
dunng their term of office The Treasurer holds 
office for two yeais and until hia successor is 
elected and qualified He is ineligible to the 
office for two years next after the end of the 
term for which he was elected No person is 
eligible to the office of Governor or Lieutenant 
Governor who has not attained the age of 30 
years and who has not been for the five years 
immediately preceding his election a citizen of 
the State The Governor has the usual veto 
power ovei legislative measures The Lieutenant 
Governor is President of the Senate 
Judi^cvaiy — Judicial power is vested in a su- 
preme eomt, circuit courts, appellate courts, 
county courts, probate courts, and such courts 
as may be created by law in and for cities and 
incorpoiated towns The supreme court consists 
of seven judges, one of whom shall he chief jus- 
tice Pour of these constitute a quorum, and a 
concurrence of four is necessary to every deci- 
sion The State is divided into seven distiicts, 
in each of which a judge of the supreme court is 
elected for a term of nine years. The State, ex- 
clusive of Cqok County and other counties hav- 
ing a population of 100,000 or over, is divided 
into judicial circuits Por each of these three 
judges are elected for a term of six years The 
circuit courts have original jurisdiction of all 
cases in law and equity and such appellate ju- 
risdiction as is or may be provided by law They 
are required to hold two or more terms each year 
in every county. Inferior appellate courts, of 
uniform organization and jurisdiction, may be 
created in districts formed for that puipose In 
these courts such appeals and writs of error as 
the General Assembly may provide may be pros- 
ecuted from circuit and other courts. Appellate 
courts are held by such number of judges of the 
circuit courts and at such times and places and 
in such manner as may be provided by law One 
judge 18 elected for each county County couits 
are comts of record and have original jurisdic- 
tion in all matters of probate, settlement of es- 
tates of deceased persons, and such other juris- 
diction as may be provided by general law Cook 
County, which comprises the city of Chicago, 
forms one judicial district The courts of Cook 
County consist of 14 judges of the Circuit Court 
of Cook County, one of whom is chief justice, 
and 18 judges of the superior court of Cook 
County. These are all elected for six years, 
Suffrage md EleoUom — ^Persons who have re- 
sided in the State for one year, in the county 
90 days, and in the election district 30 days im- 
mediately preceding any election therein, and 
those who were electors in the State on the first 
day of April, 1848, or obtained a certificate of 
naturalization before any court of record m the 
State prior to the first day of January, 1870, or 
those who are male citizens of the United States 
above the age of 21 years, are qualified voters 
The Legislature of 1913 passed a measure giving 
to all women who are citizens of the United 
States and 21 years old the right to vote for 
nominees for all offices created by statute Its 
limitations prevent women from voting for gov- 
ernor, United States senators, representatives in 
Congress, members of the Legislature, nearly all 
judges, and limits the voting privilege to the 
presidential electors, university trustees, and 


various county, township, and municipal officers 
This measure, was upheld as valid by the Su- 
preme Court of the State in 1914 The Legisla- 
ture in special session in 1910 passed acts pro- 
viding for primal y elections Three primary 
laws passed prior to that year had been declared 
unconstitutional by the State court The first 
of these measures, passed in 1910, was a general 
act to provide foi the holding of primary elec- 
tions by political parties, and the second pro- 
vided for the holding of primary elections for 
the nomination of members of the Geneial As- 
sembly and the election of senatoiial committee- 
men By piovisions of tlie general act a polit- 
ical party which at the general election for State 
and county officers next preceding a pi unary 
polled moie than 2 per cent of the entire vote 
cast is declared to be a political party within 
the State and may nominate all candidates pro- 
vided for in the act Pnmaiy elections are held 
for the nomination of all candidates for State, 
congressional, senatorial, county, town, city, or 
village officers, and for the election of piecinct, 
ward, and State central committeemen, and dele- 
gates and alternate delegates to national nomi- 
nating conventions The act does not apply to 
nominations of candidates for election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
trustees of the State Univeisity, school or town- 
ship officers. All conventions are held on the first 
Friday after the first Monday next succeeding 
the September primaiy The convention of each 
political party has power to make nominations 
for presidential electors and trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois It may also adopt a party 
platform 

The primary to nominate candidates for State, 
congressional, senatorial, and county officers to 
be elected on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday m November is held on the first Wednes- 
day after the second Tuesday in September TJie 
Legislature of 1913 amended the moasuies le- 
lating to elections so as to bring them into con- 
formation with the Seventeenth Amendment of 
the United States Constitution, providing for 
the direct election of senatois In eveiy year 
in which a President of the United States is to 
be elected, a primary is held on the second Tues- 
day in April to nominate delegates and alternate 
delegates to national nominating conventions 
and for the purpose of seeming an expression of 
the sentiment and will of the voters in respect 
to candidates for the nomination foi President 
This is the piesidential primary and provides 
that the vote of the State at large is to be con- 
sidered advisory to delegates at large to conven- 
tions, and the vote of each congiessional district 
IS considered to be advisory to delegates of the 
district Candidates for United States senator 
are included as '^State officers^’ and are nomi- 
nated at the September primary m the same 
manner as other State officers 

Local and Mumcipal Government — ^The Gen- 
eral Assembly provides for township organiza- 
tion undei which any county may organize when- 
ever a majority of the legal voteia voting at any 
general election shall so determine Each county 
has a board of commissioners The county af- 
fairs of Cook County, which includes Chicago, 
are managed by a board of commissioners of 15 
peisons, 10 of whom are elected from the city of 
Chicago and 6 persons from outside that city. 
The officials include a county judge, county cleik, 
sheriff, and treasurer. The Legislature of 1910 
passed a measure providing for a commission 
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form of government in towns and cities, by the 
terms of which all cities and villages not ex- 
ceeding 200,000 in population have the power to 
adopt a commission foim of government When- 
ever the electois of such city or village equal in 
numbei to one-tenth of the votes cast for all can- 
didates for mayor or president of the boaid of 
trustees at the last pieceding election shall pe- 
tition the judge of the circuit co-urt of the county 
to submit to a vote of the electois of the city or 
village the proposition as to wliethei it shall 
adopt and become entitled to the piovisions of 
the act, it IS the duty of the judge of the couit 
to submit such a proposition at a special city or 
village election to be held within 60 days The 
measuie includes provisions for the recall of 
elective officers and for the initiative and refei- 
endum By the provisions of the general elec- 
tion law, on a written petition signed by 25 per 
cent of the registered voters of any incorporated 
town, village, city, township, county, or school 
district, or 10 per cent of the registeied voters 
of the State, it shall be the duty of the proper 
election officeis in each case to submit any ques- 
tions of public policy so petitioned for to the 
electors of such incorporated towns, villages, etc , 
at any general or special election named in the 
petition Not more than three propositions shall 
be submitted at the same election, and these 
propositions must be submitted in the older of 
their dlmg 

Other Oomtitutional and Statutory Provi- 
stons — ^No corporation may be created by special 
laws, or its charter extended, changed, or 
amended, except those for chaiitable, educa- 
tional, penal, or reformatory pui poses It is un- 
lawful foi commissioners of any penitential y or 
other reformatory institutions to let by contract 
to any person or persona or corpoiations the 
labor of any convict confined within the institu- 
tions There is a pui e-food law conforming m 
its chief features to the national law, adminis- 
tered under the supervision of the State Food 
Commissioner There is a stringent workmen’s 
compensation law, applying to certain dangeious 
industries only. Physicians aie required to re- 
port cases of occupational diseases, and em- 
ployers must arrange for the examination by a 
licensed physician, once every calendar month, 
of all employees m dangerous processes likely 
to result in such diseases A State mining board 
composed of five members has charge of the ad- 
ministiation of the coal-mining laws The Leg- 
islatuie of 1913 passed a measure providing for 
motheis’ pensions and for the municipal ownei- 
ship of public utilities The State is under a 
system of local option foi the control of liquor 
traffic At the end of 1913 the following cities 
with a population of 5000 oi more were under 
'^0 license^' Champaign, Evanston, Jacksonville, 
Oak Paik, Pans, Rockford, Urbana, and Zion 
City The proportion of the population under 
license” on that date was 33 per cent The 
local-option law, which was enacted in 1907, pro- 
vides for a vote on the liquor question in town- 
ships, villages, and cities Drinking and drunk- 
enness on railroad trains and interurban cars are 
prohibited The Legislature of 1913 passed a 4- 
mile dry-zone bill which makes it impossible for 
saloons to be located within 4 miles of the State 
University at Champaign and Urbana 

Militia, The total number of males of militia 
age in 1910 was 1,330,656 The organization 
consists of a first, second, and third brigade of 
infantry, the first regiment of cavalry, the fiist 


battalion of field artillery, a company of engi- 
neers, a company of signal ti oops, and a company 
of sanitary tioops There are five regiments of 

12 companies each, one regiment of 12 com- 
panies, one machine-gun platoon, and two legi- 
ments of 11 companies each The cavaliy regi- 
ment consists of nine troops, and the field artil- 
lery consists of one battalion and thiee batteries 
The total number of enlisted men on Jan 1, 
1913, was 5408 The officers numbei ed 506 

Population The population by decades has 
been as follows 1810,12,282, 1820, 55,211, 1830, 
167,445, 1840, 476,183, 1850, 851,470, 1860, 
1,711,961, 1870,2,539,891, 1880,3,077,871, 1890, 
3,816,351, 1900, 4,821,550, 1910, 5,638,591 The 
estimated population on July 1, 1914, was 5,986 ■ 
781 The population per square mile in 1910 was 
100 6 In 1910 the population in places of 2500 
or more was 3,476,929, or 61 7 per cent The 
rural population in 1910 was 2,161,662 The 
white population m 1910 numbered 5,626,962, 
and the negroes numbered 109,049 The whites 
of native parentage in 1910 numbei ed 2,600,565 
The native whites of foreign or mixed parentage 
numbered 1,723,847 The foreign-born whites 
numbered 1,202,560 Geimans are most numer- 
ous among both the foieign-born whites and na- 
tive whites of foreign parentage The State was 
divided by sex in 1910 between 2,911,674 males 
and 2,726,917 females. The males of voting age 
numbei ed 1,743,182 

In 1910 there were 12 cities with a population 
of 25,000 01 over The populations of these m 
1910 weie as follows Chicago, 2,185,283, Peoria, 
66,950, East St Louis, 68,547, Springfield, 51,- 
678, Rockford, 45,401, Quincy, 36,587, Joliet, 
34,670, Decatur, 31,140, Aurora, 29,807, Dan- 
ville, 27,871, Elgin, 25,976, Bloomington, 25,- 
768 The estimated population of Chicago on 
July 1, 1914, was 2,393,326 

Religion Estimated upon the reported num- 
bei of Church communicants, the Methodists 
about equal the Roman Catholics in their ad- 
herents The Baptists, Disciples of Christ, 
Presbyterians, German Evangelicals, Congrega- 
tionalists, Lutherans (General Council), and 
Protestant Episcopalians follow in importance 
in the order named 

Education Tlie fiee-school system of Illinois 
dates from 1856, and progiess has been made in 
perfecting it, especially in lengthening the school 
yeai According to the thirteenth census, the 
school population, ages 6 to 20, was 1,615,914, 
the average numhei in school attendance was 
1,025,053, out of a total population of 10 
years old or over (4,493,734), only 168,294, or 
3 7 per cent, were illiterate Illitei ates among 
the native whites numbered only 40,486, or 

1 3 per cent, and among foreign-born whites, 
117,751, or 10 1 per cent Among the negroes 
illiterates numbered 9713, with a peieentage of 
10 5 On June 30, 1913, the school popula- 
tion, ages 6 to 21, was, according to the re- 
port of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1,582,180, the enrollment was 1,010,- 
216 There were employed 5609 men teacheis 
and 24,956 women teachers, making a total of 
30,665 teachers The average annual wages paid 
to men teachers was $772 07 and to women 
teachers $643 70 The amount expended for all 
school purposes m 1913 was $37,923,943 In 
1912 there weie 671 high schools, in which weie 
enrolled 71,577 secondary students, of these, 65 
schools were in cities of 4000 population There 
were in addition 91 private high schools and 
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academies Tlie Legislature of 1911 mci eased 
the school fund from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, 
and the Legislature of 1913 made anothei addi- 
tion of $1,000,000 to this fund The same Legis- 
lature passed a certificating bill which placed 
Illinois in the front rank in this respect A free 
high-school tuition act was passed at tins ses- 
sion, as was a law permitting local school boaids 
to levy 2 instead of IYj pei cent for opeiating 
expenses, when authbnxed by the people. A po- 
sition of high-school inspector with a salaiy of 
$4000 a year was cieated Boards of education 
are authorized to establish and maintain classes 
for the deaf, dumb, and blind, and for delm- 
quent children, the State to pay the excess cost 
The Legislature of 1911 authorized the boards 
of education in distiicta having more than 1000 
and less than 100,000 inhabitants to establish 
and maintain a fund foi the retiiement of teach- 
ers upon an assessment basis 

The noimal schools aie as follows Southern 
Illinois State Noimal Univeisxty at Carbondale, 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School at Charles- 
ton, Chicago Noimal School at Chicago, Noi th- 
em Illinois State Noimal School at DeKalb, 
Western Illinois State Normal School at Ma- 
comb, and the Illinois State Noimal University 
at Normal Summer schools are maintained at 
the normal schools and at many other schools 
There are 33 institutions of collegiate rank Of 
these the most impoitant aie the University of 
Chicago at Chicago, the University of Illinois at 
Champaign and Uibana, the Aimour Institute 
of Technology at Chicago, Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evanston, Knox College at Galesbuig, 
Illinois College at Jacksonville, Illinois Women’s 
College at Jacksonville, Lake Forest College at 
Lake Forest, Illinois Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington, James Millikin University at Deca- 
tur, and Loyola and De Baul universities (both 
Homan Catholic) at Chicago 

Charities and Corrections As a result of a 
campaign conducted by the State Board of Char- 
ities, a law was passed in 1905 which placed the 
employees of the State charitable and correc- 
tional institutions, with a few exceptions, under 
the State civil-service law In 1906 the system 
of medical administration in State institutions 
was completely modernized and made uniform, 
and a State Psychopathic Institute was estab- 
lished to teach physicians in the seivice and for 
cai lying on reseaich woik in the treatment and 
causes of insanity In 1909 the Legislature 
passed a new chanties administration law, which 
centralized administi ation of all institutions in 
one board, composed of five membeis A central- 
ized system of inspection, ciiticism, and recom- 
mendation by the board, known as the Chanties 
Commission, made up of five nonsalaried mem- 
bers, was also put into effect. This body is in 
no way responsible for administration and is 
therefore free to criticize the executive branch 
of the seivice. The inspectional and critical 
service is extended beyond the central Chanties 
Commission into the several institutions in the 
form of a nonpaid board of visitors for each, 
and the service is still furthei extended to each 
county almshouse and jail in the form of county 
auxiliary boaids — one for each county, each hav- 
ing three membeis The board of visitors and 
the county auxiliaiy boards must report to the 
Chanties Commission This measure contains 
every advanced idea in the administration of 
public charities that up to that tune had been 
tried successfully m other States, especially in 


the treatment of the insane, and is unique among 
American public-chanty statutes Some of the 
names of the institutions were changed by the 
new law so as to eliminate the words “insane,” 
“feeble-minded,” “asylum,” from the legal nomen- 
clature This measuie went into effect on Jan 
1, 1910 The Legislature of 1911 made an ap- 
propriation for the construction of a new hos- 
pital for the insane at Chicago, foi the election 
of a surgical institute for crippled children, 
$10,000 foi the visitation and education of tlie 
adult blind in their own homes, and for the 
State Psychopathic Institute, which enabled it 
complete its equipment and staff, which in- 
cluded a director, an assistant, a chemist, a 
pathologist, and a baetei lologist In the same 
yeai plans weie completed for a new prison at 
Joliet to cost in the* neighboi hood of $7,000,000 
In 1912 all the insane in the county farms or 
rural communities were removed to State hos- 
pitals, and in the same yeai the State took over 
the Dunning County Hospital for the Insane 
with 2700 patients One division of the State 
Chanties Commission is a buieau of criminal 
statistics which collects annually statistics of 
Clime The counties aie autlioiized to pay pen- 
sions to needy widows with dependent children 
There has been a juvenile-eouit law in exist- 
ence since 1899, and this has piodueed excellent 
results, eapeeiqlly in Chicago (See Juvenile 
Courts ) The charitable and coiicctional insti- 
tutions include the Lincoln State School and 
Colony at Lincoln, the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 'Home 
at Noimal, the Kankakee State Hospital at 
Kankakee, the Dunning State Hospital at Chi- 
cago, the Soldiers’ Home at Quincy, the Anna 
State Hospital at Anna, the Jacksonville State 
Hospital at Jacksonville, the Elgin State Hos- 
pital at Elgin, the Chester State Hospital at 
Chester, the Industrial Home for the fcind at 
Chicago, the Eye and Ear Infirmary at Chicago, 
the Watertown State Hospital at Watertown, the 
State Training School for Girls at Geneva, the 
St Charles School for Boys at St Charles, the 
Soldieia’ Widows’ Home at Wilmington, and the 
Peoria State Hospital at Peoiia. The Alton 
State Hospital at Alton and the Colony for Epi- 
leptics were created by the Legislature of 1913 
The total population of these institutions on 
June 30, 1013, was 19,816, and the total appro- 
priations for the two yeai a beginning July 1, 
1913, was appioximately $13,000,000 for main- 
tenance, improvement, and extension The cor- 
lectional institutions are the State prisons at 
Joliet and Chester and the State Reformatory 
for Boys at Pontiac 

History In 1673 Father Marquette ascended 
the Illinois Hiver and two years later estab- 
lished a Jesuit mission at the Indian village of 
Kaskaskia La Salle enteied the river in 1679, 
named it Illinois from the tribes inhabiting the 
region, and built Fort Cr^vecosur at the foot of 
what 13 now called Lake Peoiia His explora- 
tions were continued by Tonty, whom he left 
behind in 1680 when he returned to Canada. 
Fort St Louis on Starved Hock was built in 
1682, and between 1683 and 1690 French traders 
established themselves at Kaskaskia, Cahokia, 
and other Indian villages, though the actual 
settlement of Kaskaskia, the oldest town in Illi- 
nois, probably did not occur before 1700 By 
1761 there were six important settlements within 
the present limits of the State The French 
showed a remarkable aptitude for controlling the 
Indians and adapting themselves to their mode 
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of life Inteimaiiiage between Fiencb and In- 
dians was Lommon, and ties of fiiendship were 
established which lasted aftei the power of 
France had passed away Pontiac^s using pie- 
vented the English for two years fiom taking 
possession of the Illinois countiy ceded to them 
in 1763 In general, conditions remained unal- 
tered aftei the English occupation, but many 
prominent French settleis fled from English lule 
to St Louis, Natchez, and other towns in the 
valley of the Mississippi In 1778-79 a force of 
Virginians under George Kogeis Clark (qv ) 
captured Kaskaskia and subdued the piovince 
Virginia ceded its claims to the southern pait 
of the legion in 1784, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut gave up then lights in the following 
year, and in 1787 the region became a part of 
the Noithwest Territory Ohio was set off in 
1800, Indiana in 1802, and Michigan in 1805, 
what lemained was oiganized as Illinois Terri- 
toiy on Feb 3, 1809 The hostility of the In- 
dians pi evented lapid settlement in the north 
On Aug 15, 1812, the garrison at Foit Dearborn 
(Chicago) was massacred On Aug 18, 1818, 
the flifat constitution was adopted On December 
3 Illinois was admitted into the Union with 
boundaries so extended to the noith as to in- 
clude the poit of Chicago By 1805 most of the 
Indian titles to land within the Terntoiy had 
been extinguished There ensued a peiiod of 
Wild land speculation, marked by stupendous 
tiauds The early immigrants, who came chiefly 
from the South, brought with them a decided 
predilection for slavery The first Legislatme 
parsed stringent laws to pxotect the few slave- 
holdeis in the State, and fiom 1818 to 1865 a 
haish code of antinegio laws, knoi\n as the 
Black Laws, was m foice In 1824 an attempt 
was made to call a convention for the purpose 
of legalizing slavery in spite of the Ordinance of 
1787, but the project was quickly and definitely 
defeated The muider of Elijah P Lovejoy 
(q v ) at Alton in 1837, howevei, showed the per- 
sistence of a stiong pioslavery sentiment After 
1820 the people were burned into an unhealthy 
state of precarious piosperity Banks were es- 
tablished at Edwaidsville and Shawneetown en- 
tiiely on paper ciedit, and an elaborate system 
of internal improvements was begun As the 
northern part of the State after the Black Hawk 
War began to fill up with immigrants from 
New England and the Middle States, the process 
of economic development Avas accelerated The 
Illinois and Mieliigan Canal was begun in 1834 
and was built with the proceeds of the sale of 
public lands granted by Congress The inception 
of othei public impi ovements was followed by a 
panic in 1842, when the State bank suspended 
specie payments The people, however, recovered 
quickly, and m 1850 Congress made an extensive 
cession of public lands to aid in the construction 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, an enterprise 
which contributed greatly to the development of 
the State In 1840 the Mormons, who had im- 
migrated from Missouri and founded Nauvoo, 
began to figure in the politics of IlUnois Wel- 
comed at first, they became in the course of a 
very few years obnoxious to the mass of the 
inhabitants Acting as a unit, under autocratic 
direction, they succeeded in obtaining exclusive 
privileges from the Legislature Their religious 
piactiees jarred with the feelings of their neigh- 
bors, they weie inclined to look upon Gentiles 
with superciliousness, they were prosperous 
Bitter feelings led to hostile action m 1844, when 


Joseph Smith, founder of the sect, ivhile in 
piibon at Caithage on the chaige of treason, was 
murdered by a mob In the following year the 
Moimons left Illinois In 1858 occurred the 
great contest for the United States senatorship 
between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A Doug- 
las At the outbieak of* the Civil Wai Illinois 
was in an extiemely prosperous condition It 
produced thiee-flfths of all the gram exported to 
Europe and was the s'econd State in the Union 
m lailwaj’' mileage During the Avar the State 
leadily furnished its quota of tioops, sending 
260,000 men into the field In peace its pros- 
peious development continued In 1865 Chicago 
had become the leading live-stock market of the 
woild and a great grain centre Legislation be- 
tween 1865 and 1885 was largely concerned vith 
corporations and especially with the railroad 
companies The constitution of 1870, leplacing 
the one adopted in 1849, foibade the cieation of 
corporations by special law A State board of 
railroad commissioners was created to protect 
the interests of the State against the railway 
companies, and the Legislatuie frequently at- 
tempted to fix a maximum for transpoitation 
and to prevent discrimination in rates Between 
1872 and 1875 the farmers of Illmoia partici- 
pated in the widespread Grangei movement of 
the time (See Grange ) On Oct 8-10, 1871, 
a fire laid waste a large part of Chicago and 
rendered 100,000 people homeless The loss to 
the city Avas estimated at nearly $300,000,000 
The action of the mayor in calling m the Fed- 
eral troops to pieaerve order duiing the excite- 
ment folloAAing the calamity occasioned a bitter 
dispute betn een that official and the Governor of' 
the State, who showed himself jealous foi the 
honor of the civil authority A geneial feeling 
of uniest found expression in 1885 and 1886 in 
bitter sti ikes and bloody riots , in Chicago there 
were senous riots, during which bombs, killing 
several people, were thiown In 1893 the Colum- 
bian Exposition Avas held in Chicago In 1894 a 
stiike of the employees of the Pullman Palace 
Car Company developed into a geneial strike of 
lailway men Traffic in Illinois Avas almost sus- 
pended, and in June lawlessness broke out In- 
tel ference with the United States mails led to 
the intervention of the Fedeial government 
Chicago was occupied by the Federal troops, the 
leaders of the strikers were ai rested on civil 
process and sentenced to shoit terms of impris- 
onment for contempt of court The backbone of 
the strike was thus broken In national politics 
Illinois was Demociatic before 1860 In that 
year it cast its vote for Lincoln, and from that 
time it has been consistently Republican with the 
exception of 1892, when it voted for Grover 
Cleveland, and 1912, when its vote was cast for 
Wilson In State politics the yeai 1857 marks 
the beginning of Republican ascendancy In the 
latter part af the first decade of the twentieth 
century political interest was largely centred in 
efforts to change the laws relating to elections 
From 1907 to 1910 the Legislature Avas occupied 
in attempting to pass a primary election law 
which the Supreme Court of the State would al- 
low to stand ( See Suffrage and Elections, above ) 
In the national election in 1908 Illinois, on ac- 
count of divisions in the Republican paity, was 
among the doubtful States, hut it was carried by 
Taft by a vote of 629,932 to 450,810 for Bryan 
For Governor, Deneen, Republican, received 550,- 
076 votes, and Stevenson, Democrat, 626,912 On 
account of the lack of plurality of votes by any 
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candidate for the United States Senate it was 
necessary foi the Legialatnie when it convened 
in January, 1009, to elect a Senatoi Theie 
weie se\eial candidates, the most prominent of 
whom was Albert J Hopkins, who made a stiong 
hght fox reeleetion After a deadlock which 
lasted fiom Jan 19 to May 26, 1909, William 
Loiimer, a Repiesentatxve in Oongiess at that 
time, was elected Senator by a coalition of Dem- 
ocratic and Republican votes This ended one 
of the most stubborn political stiuggles in the 
history of the country It was, however, but 
the beginning of an even more seiious situation 
Lonmer had foi many years been one of the 
strongest figures m Illinois politics and was gen- 
eially consideied to he the chief Republican 
^‘boss” of Chicago In Apiil, 1910, a Chicago 
newspaper published what purported to be a 
confession of a Democratic membei of the House, 
m which it was chaiged that Loiimei had been 
elected by the wholesale bribery of Demociatio 
legislators As a result of investigations into 
the facts alleged in this confession, many promi- 
nent membei s of the Legislature were indicted by 
a grand jury On May 28, 1910, Senator Lonmer 
defended himself in a long speech in the Senate , 
in this he denounced the alleged confession as 
false He asked foi an investigation, and a 
committee was at once appointed by the Senate 
to make an examination into the facts alleged. 
On Dec 12, 1910, a majority of the committee 
made a leport exoneiating Loiimei A minority 
report was filed by Senator Beveiidge, of In- 
diana In this he claimed that the chaiges weie 
abundantly proved Senator Beveridge also in- 
ti oduced a resolution declaring Lorimer’a seat 
vacant on account of corruption in his election 
A vote was had in the Senate in March, 1911, 
and by 46 to 40 its membei s refused to unseat 
him In the meantime the State Legislatme 
had taken action, and another investigation was 
authorized in January, 1911. This produced 
new and even more startling testimony of cor- 
mption and bribery. A resolution was adopted 
requesting the Senate to reopen the investiga- 
tion, and on June 1 the Committee on Piivileges 
and Elections was so authoiized, and a subcom- 
mittee to take testimony was appointed on June 
5, 1911. Hearings on the evidence were carried 
on for nearly a year On May 20, 1912, a ma- 
jority of the committee repoited that the hear- 
ing had produced no new evidence of value The 
nunority members, however, declared that the 
new evidence showed conclusively that Senator 
Lorimer had been elected through eonupt prac- 
tices A vote was taken in the Senate on July 
13, 1912, ,ami by 58 to 28 the Senatoi s adopted 
a resolution declaring that coiiupt methods and 
practices had been employed in the election of 
William Lonmer and that his election was theie- 
fore invalid This vote was preceded by a le- 
markable debate of seven days, three of which 
were occupied by Mr. Lonmer himself, who spoke 
in his own defense This action left the State 
of Illinois with but one representative m the 
Senate chamber. 

Senator Gullom, although 84 years of age, was 
a candidate for reeleetion in 1912, opposed to 
Lawrence Y. Sheiman, a well-known Republican 
lawyer. At a special session of the Legislature 
a presidential primary election was authorized 
on March 30, 1912, and at this election voters 
cast their ballots also for candidates for the Sen- 
ate. In this election Roosevelt received 226,917 
votes, Taft, 127,487, La Follette, 42,692 Champ 
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Claik leceived a plurality of the Democratic 
votes For candidate for the Senate, Senator 
Cullom was defeated by Sbeiinan Oovcinor 
Deneen was lenominated by the Republicans, and 
E F Dunne by the Democrats In the presiden- 
tial election on Nov 5, 1912, Wilson leceived 
405,048 votes, Roosevelt, 386,478, Taft, 253,503, 
and Debs, Socialist, 81,278 For Governor, 
Dunne received 443,120 votes, Deneen, 318,469, 
Funk, Piogiessive, 303,401 The Demociats 
elected 19 out of 25 representatives to Congress 
Among the prominent Congi essmen defeated 
were Joseph G Cannon, Speakei of the House, 
and William B McKinley, who bad charge of 
President Taft's campaign The Legislature 
elected included 97 Democrats, 76 Republicans, 
27 Progressives, and 4 Socialists The balance 
of powei foi the election of United States Sen- 
ator was therefoie in the hands of the Piogiea- 
sives and Socialists When the Legislature con- 
vened in January, 1913, there wag a deadlock in 
the election of oiiiceis which lasted fiom Janu- 
ary 1 to the last week in that month It was 
ended by the election of a Speaker by a combi- 
nation of Democratic and Republican votes An- 
othei deadlock lesulted fiom the attempt to elect 
two United States Senators — one to succeed Sen- 
ator Cullom and the other as a suecosaor to Sen- 
ator Lonmer A compromise was finally ar- 
xanged on March 26 by winch James Hamilton 
Lewis, Democrat, was elected for the teim of six 
years from Maich 4, 1913, and Lawrence Y 
Sheiman, Republican, was elected foi the unex- 
pired portion of the teim left vacant by the ex- 
clusion of Mr Lorimer The State election of 
1914 centred about the choice of a United States 
Senator Senator Sheiman was reelected, de- 
feating Mr Sullivan in a close contest 
The first elections in the State in which women 
participated weie municipal and were held in 
1914 In a ntunbei of smaller cities women ofll- 
<ials weie elected, but all the women candidates 
for aldermen in Chicago were defeated Local- 
option elections weie held on the same date, and 
it was in the voting on this question that the 
infiuence of women voters was most potent No- 
license advocates gained a number of the larger 
cities By the apportionment of 1910 the State 
has 27 membei s in the national House of Rep- 
resentatives, prior to that year it had 25, 

The Governors of the State have been 


TERRITORIAL 


Ninian Edwards 


1809-18 


STATE 


Shadrach Bond 

Democrat 

4< 

1818-22 

Edward Coles 

1822-26 

Nnaan Edwards 


1826-30 

John Reynolds 


1830-34 

Joseph Duncan 


1834-38 

Thomas Carlm 


1838-42 

Thomas Ford 


1842-46 

Augustus C Prench 
Joel A Matteson 

<< 

1846-53 

1853-67 

Wdham H Bissell 

Republican 

1867-00 

John Wood 

1860-61 

Riohard Yates 


1861-66 

Richard J Oglesby 


1806-69 

John M Palmer 

** 

1869-78 

Richard J Oglesby 


, JS73 

JohnL Beveridge 

1C 

1873-77 

Shelby M Oullom 

iC 

1877-83 

John M Hamilton 


1883-86 

Richard J Oglesby 


1886-89 

Joseph W Fifer 


1889-93 

John Peter Altgeld 

Democrat 

1893-97 

John Riley Tanner 

Repubhean 

1897-1901 

Richard Yates 


1901-05 

Charles S Deneen 


1905-13 

Edward F Dunne 

Democrat 

1913- 
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Bibhogiaplay Bieese, Early History of lUir 
nots (Chiccigo, 1884) , DaMdson and Stune, Corn- 
plete Histojy of minors pom 1673-1873 (Spnng- 
field; 1874) ^ Wallace, History of Illinois and 
Louisiana under French Rule (Cincinnati, 1893) , 
Moses, Illinois, Historical and Statistical (Chi- 
cago, 1893) , Bateman and Selby, Historical En~ 
cyclopcedia of Illinois (ib, 1900), Gieene, Gov- 
ernment of Illinois (New York, 1904) , Pariish, 
Historic Illinois (Chicago, 1905), Peiriei, His- 
tory of Illinois (Belle\ille, 1906), Tiowbiidge, 
Illinois and the Hation (Chicago, 1912) , Mathar, 
The Making of Illinois (ib, 1913), Childs, Ac- 
tual Government in Illinois (New York, 1914) , 
A ir Hasse, comp , Index of Economic Material 
m Documents of the States of the United States 
Illinois, 1809—1904 (W^ishington, 1909) See 
also lepoifcs of State depaitinents and the 
statutes 

ILLINOIS, Univebsity of The State Uni- 
veisity of Illinois, occupying a site of 610 acres, 
between the cities of Uibana and Champaign, 
was chartered in 1867 as the Illinois Industrial 
Univeisity and assumed its present name m 
1885 In 1870 women weie admitted as stu- 
dents and now foim about one-fifth of the whole 
attendance The university compiiaes the col- 
leges of hbeial arts and sciences, engineering, 
agncultme, law, medicine, and dentistiy, and 
the schools of libiaiy science, music, education, 
pharmacy, and the giaduate school The State 
laboratory of natuial history and the United 
States agriciiltuial expeiiment station, the en- 
gineeiing expeiiment station, the State geologi- 
cal and water surveys, and the State entomologi- 
cal' office are connected with the univeisity The 
schools of phaimacy, medicine, and dentistry are 
situated m Chicago The university owns valu- 
able collections in zoology, botany, entomology, 
geology, and othei depaitments The libraiy 
contains 310,000 volumes The university holds 
a summei session of eight weeks, primarily for 
teacheis It maintains close relations with the 
high schools of the State through a careful sys- 
tem of inspection and acci editing It has de- 
veloped .lapidly and is constantly engaged m 
scientific investigations bearing upon the inter- 
ests of the State In 1914 it had 45 buildings, 
704 instructors, and about 5500 students, of 
whom about 800 were in attendance at the 
Chicago departments At the same time its en- 
dowment amounted to $647,000, its buildings 
and grounds were valued at $3,000,000, and its 
annual income, mainly derived from legislative 
appropriations, was $2,775,000 The General 
Assembly of Illinois in 1911 established a tax of 
one mill on the assessed valuation of the tax- 
able property of the State to be set apart as a 
fund for the maintenance of the university The 
president in 1914 was E J James, PhD, LLD 
Consult E E Slosson, Great American Umver- 
sities (New York, 1910) 

ILLINOIS AND MICHIOAN CANAL 
See Canal 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE The oldest collegiate 
institution of Illmois, founded in 1829 at Jack- 
sonville, 111 , m part through the effoita of an 
Eai^ern organization known as the Yale Band 
Tlie curriculum is arranged on the "major” sys- 
tem, with elective courses mainly after the fresh- 
man year, and leads to the bachelor^s and mas- 
ter's degiees The college had, m 1913-14, 131 
collegiate, 189 music, 11 art, and 60 prepaiatory 
students, and 26 instructors At the same time 
the value of its gprounds and buildings was 


$315,290, and its endowment $386,700 The li- 
braiy contains about 14,000 volumes, with about 
4000 volumes in the libraries of the literary 
societies The president m 1914 was C H 
Rammelkamp, Ph D 

ILLINOIS INDIANS See Illinois, 1 
ILLINOIS RIVER The most impoitant 
tubutaiy of the uppei Mississippi, traversing 
the State of Illinois (Map Illinois, P 4) It 
IS foimed bv the junction of the Des Plaines and 
the Kankakee in Giundy Co , 111 , about 45 
miles southwest of Chicago It flows generally 
southwest, joining the Mississippi about 24 miles 
above the mouth of the Missouri Its length 
IS 500 miles and its diamage area 29,013 squaie 
miles, of which 24,726 square miles lie in Illi- 
nois and the lemaindei m Indiana and Wis- 
consin It is bioad and deep, and navigable for 
steameis 250 miles, to La Salle, whence a ship 
canal connects it with the south bianeh of the 
Chicago River (qv), thus avoiding uninter- 
rupted water communication between the Gieat 
Lakes and the Mississippi The chief cities on 
the liver are Ottawa and Peoria 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY An institution foi normal and higher 
education, founded in 1857 at Noimal, 111 The 
institution undei takes to prepare every sort of 
teacher requiied by the public-school system of 
Illinois and theiefore offers a great vaiiety of 
courses in accord with the statutes of the State 
foi the certification of teachers The pro- 
grammes of study offered are for piospective 
country teacheis, upper -giade teachers, inter- 
mediate teachers, kindergarten-primary teacheis, 
and special teachers of music, ait, manual train- 
ing, domestic science, domestic ait, agiicultuie, 
and commercial branches A four-year pio- 
gramme is offered for high-school teacheis, su- 
pei mtendents, and others requning a longer 
prepaiation The degree of bachelor of educa- 
tion IS conferred upon students who complete 
the full four-year course This is the oldest nor- 
mal school in the Mississippi valley The school 
is in session 48 weeks in the year It is claimed 
that this seliool has contributed a larger num- 
ber of prominent men and women to the educa- 
tional forces of this generation than has any 
other school of like character in America The 
attendance in 1914 was about 3036, and the 
faculty numbered about 80 The library con- 
tains about 30,000 volumes The president in 
1914 was David Felmley, LLD 
ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
A Methodist Episcopal college at Bloomington, 
111 It was founded in 1850 and comprises a 
preparatory school, a college of letters (embody- 
ing the elective system), and schools of law, 
music, and oratory The degrees conferred in 
course are BA, B S , LL B , and the honorary 
degrees DD and LLD The total number of 
students enrolled m the university in 1913 was 
688, of whom 235 weie collegiate students At 
the same time the faculty numbered 42 instruc- 
tors The library contains some 8000 volumes 
The university has an endowment of $350,000, 
and grounds and buildings valued at $175,000 
The president in 19 14 was Theodore Kemp, D D 
ILLIT'ERACY (from Lat. illiteratus, unedu- 
cated, from in-, not + liter atus, educated, from 
htera, littera, letter). Inability to read and 
write one^s own language As used in the United 
States census, the term is used also of those 
who can read but not write 

There are several methods of determining the 
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percentage of illiteiates, and unfortunately the 
various nations follow difierent plans Some 
statisticians prefei to base their estimates on 
the number of applicants foi maiiiage licenses 
who cannot sign their names Most of the Euro- 
pean countries find the percentage from the ex- 
aminations of the reciuits for the army and 
navy, thus confining the test to men of a cer- 
tain age In the United; States the census makes 
inquiry of each person and takes his or her 
word, there being no test of any sort In all 
countries children under a certain age are not 
included, as it is not expected that they should 
know how to read and write The age taken 
naturally affects the percentage The United 
States does not count children under 10, Italy 
fixes the age at six Naturally, the countiy 
which best enforces compulsory school attend- 
ance will show the lowest percentage. 

The report of the United States Gommissioner 
of Education for 1900 contains the following 
table for the different countries 


Germany 

Switzerland 

Scotland 

Holland 

France 

England 

Belgitun 

Ireland 

Austna 


Per cent 


Per cent 

Oil 

Hungary 

28 10 

0 30 

Greece 

30 00 

3 57 

Italy 

38 30 

4 00 

Russia 

61 70 

4 90 

Spam 

68 10 

6 80 

Portugal 

79 00 

12 80 

Servia 

86 00 

17 00 

23 80 

Rumania 

89 00 


According to the census of 1910 illiterates in 
the United States numbered 5,516,163, or 7 7 per 
cent of the population 10 years of age and older 
We may compare this percentage with 14 1 for 
France (1904), 12 7 for Belgium (1910), 174 
for Ireland (1901), 22 6 foi Austna (1900), 
40 9 for Hungary (12 years and over, in 1900), 
57 2 per cent for Greece (1907), 48 2 per cent 
for Italy (1901), 70 per cent for Russia (1907), 
73 4 pel cent for Portugal and 78 9 pei cent for 
Servia (1900), 65 5 per cent foi Bulgaiia (1905) 
Methods of attaining the foregoing percentages 
diffei so widely for the several countries that 
compaiison is on an insecure basis It is none 
the less certain that the problem of illiteracy is 
far fiom solution in southern and eastern Eu- 
rope — ^the chief source of recent emigration to 
A.menca 

Of the illiterates in the United States, 28 per 
cent were native whites, 30 per cent foreign- 
born whites, 40 per cent negroes, and 2 per cent 
Indians, Chinese, Japanese, etc Illiteracy is 
chiefly characteiistie of rural teriitoiy 4 8 per 
cent of the native whites in rural territory were 
illiterate, 0 8 per cent in urban communities 
Of the rural negro population, 40 per cent were 
illiterate, of the urban negro population, 17 6 

From the following table it will appear that 
illiteracy is largely indicative of lack of edu- 
cational opportunities in earliei decades of our 
history. The percentage of illiteracy increases 
regularly with advancing years 


yuabs 

Percentage of 
illiterates in 
total population 
m age group 

Percentage of 
alliterates 
among whites 
in age group 

Percentage of 
illiterates 
among negroes 
m age group 

10-14 

41 

18 

IS 9 

16-19 

49 

28 

20 3 

20-24 

69 ; 

46 

23 9 

26-34 

73 

62 

24 4 

36—44 

81 

5 4 

27 7 

46-64 

10 7 

67 

62 7 

66- 

14 6 

94 

74 6 


There were 2,273,603 illiterate males 21 years 
of age and over Of these, 617,733 were native- 
born whites, 788,631 foieign-horn whites, and 
819,135 negroes In percentages, illiterate males 
21 yeais and over represented 4 1 pei cent of the 
native boin, 11 9 per cent of the foieign boin, 
33 7 per cent of the negioes The potential po- 
litical significance of illiteiacy is indicated by 
the following table for cities having 8 pei cent 
and upward of iliiteiate males of voting age 


CITY 

Per cent of ilhterates 
in population 10 
years and upward 

Per cent of illiterates 
m male population 

21 years and upward 

Poll River 

13 2 

15 6 

Birmingham 

10 4 

10 7 

Scranton 

89 ’ 

12 2 

Nashville 

SS 

9 4 

Atlanta 

86 

8 1 

Richmond 

82 

8 6 


Of the six cities in the foiegoing table, the 
high percentage of illiteracy in Biimmgham, 
Nashville, Atlanta, and Richmond is due to the 
presence of a large negro population In the 
ease of Fall River and Scranton it is due to the 
high proportion of foreign horn 
Illiteracy in the five laigest cities is indicated 
by the following table 


CITY 

Per cent of illiterates 
in population 10 
years and upward 

Per cent of illiterates 
in male population 
21 years and upward 

New York 

67 

64 

Chicago 

PKiIadelphia 

45 

46 

6 1 

47 

Boston 

44 

4 5 

St Lome 

37 

41 


Cities having less than 2 per cent illiteracy 
in the population 10 years and ovez aie given 
in the following table It is noteworthy that 
all aie on the Pacific coast, whexc the negro 
and low-grade foreign population is at a 
minimum 


CITY 

Per cent of ilhterates 
m population 10 
years and upward 

' Per cent of illiterates 
in male population 
21 years and upward 

Seattle 

1 1 

14 

Portland 

12 

13 

Spokane 

13 

18 

Los Angeles 

19 

20 


Tlie States having the lowest percentage of 
illiteracy in the population of 10 yeais and over 
aie Iowa (17), Nebraska (19), Oregon (19), 
Washington (2 0), Kansas (22), Idaho (22), 
Utah (2 5), Sonth Pakota (2 9) The States 
having the highest percentages are Louisiana 
(29 0), South Carolina (25 7), Alabama (22 9), 
ikississippi ( 22 4 ) , Arizona (20 9 ) , New Mexico 
(202) The high percentages in the case of 
Arizona and New Mexico are explained by the 
presence of a large Mexican population In the 
other cases it is explained mainly by the large 
negro population The native white population 
shows a percentage of illiteracy of 5 and above 
in Florida, Mississippi, West Virginia, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Kentucky, the Oarolinas, Louisiana, and New 
Mexico 

Until recently it has been assumed that no 
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effective means eould be devised to reduce illiter- 
acy among the adult population, that the per- 
centage could be loweied only through the sup- 
planting of the older generations by the more 
literate younger generations A number of ex- 
periments have shown that there is no insupei- 
able difficulty in teaching illiteiate adults to 
read and write One of the most interesting of 
these experiments was conducted by Superin- 
tendent of Schools Mrs Cora Wilson Stewait in 
Eowan Co, Ky In night schools organized in 
that county one-third of the whole adult popu- 
lation was enrolled and a majority were re- 
deemed fiom illiteracy Equally good results 
have been attained among the illiterate foreign 
bom m some of the large cities Consult Cen- 
ms of the Umted States (1900 and 1910) , An- 
nual Reports of the Commissioner of Education 
(Washington) , Illiteracy in the United States 
(Bulletin No 20 of the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, 1913) , repoits of minis- 
ters and departments of education of various 
European countries See Immigration 
ILIiTJMINATEI) DOCTOR, The (Lat. Doc- 
tor Illuminatus) A title given to Raymond 
Lully and to Johann Tauler (qqv,) 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS Those 
adorned with figures, letteis, and other designs 
in color and gold Such decorations are called 
illuminations — a teim originally used in con- 
nection with book ornamentation of the later 
Middle Ages, but its use has been extended to 
the embellishment of manuscripts in general 
The term mmiatme is often used indiscrimi- 
nately to designate illuminations as well as 
minute painting on ivory or other material, but 
the best usage restricts it to the last-named 
subject (See Miniature ) Illuminations con- 
sist chiefly of large ornate initials, maiginal 
drawings and borders, and illustrations of fig- 
ures and incidents In the early Middle Ages 
the painter of the scriptoria of the monasteries 
was usually called the pictor The Egyptian 
papyri of the ritualistic class, as old as the 
eighteenth dynasty, especially the Booh of the 
Dead, are ornamented with vignettes or mini- 
atures, attached to the chapters, either designed 
in black outlines or painted in pi unary colors 
in tempera Except these papyri, no other 
manuscripts of antiquity were, strictly speaking, 
illuminated, such Greek and Roman ones of the 
first century as have reached the present day be- 
ing written only. Pliny, indeed, mentions from 
Varro that authors had their portraits painted 
on their works, and mentions a biographical 
work with numerous portraits introduced, but 
all such have disappeared in the wreck of ages, 
the oldest illuminated manuscripts which have 
survived dating from the fourth century St 
Jerome complains of the abuse of the piactice, 
as shown by filling up books with capital letters 
of preposterous size The art of illuminating 
manuscripts with gold and silver letters is sup- 
posed to have been derived from Egypt, but it is 
remarkable that no papyrus has any gold or sil- 
ver intioduced into it The artists who painted 
in gold, called olirysographi, are mentioned as 
early as the second century There were, in 
fact from the beginning two distinct classes of 
illuminated manuscripts (i) those with deeoia- 
tive letters and (2) those with figured composi- 
tions These were often ciossed, and figures 
painted within and around the letters The 
purely figured illustrations, similar to the larger 
compositions in mosaic and fresco, originated in 


early Byzantine art, and the decoiative letter 
style was a specialty of the northern races, es- 
pecially Irish and Saxon One of the oldest 
manu&ciipts of this style is the Codex Argen^ 
teas of tJlfilas ( c 500 ad), and the charter of 
Rmg Edgar (966 ad ) shows the use of these 
letters The principal late Roman illustrated 
manuscripts are the two Yeigils of the Vatican, 
the Iliad of the Ambrosian (Milan), and the 
Roman Philocahan Calendar at Vienna, all 
belonging to the fourth centuiy or the early 
part of the fifth, and illustrating the last phase 
of the secular school There exist also a few 
copies of originals of this date or earlier, such 
as the Teience plays at the Vatican and Bibli- 
otheque Nationale and the Calendar of Aratus 
at Boulogne Of Greek classic descent are the 
exquisite pictuies m the Viennese manuscript 
of the medical writings of Dioseondes, not exe- 
cuted till 505 AD 

Early Byzantine. In the Eastern Empire, 
during the fifth and sixth centuries, illuminat- 
ing became one of the most important blanches 
of Christian ait and remained so until the six- 
teenth centuiy With an mnate talent for color 
born of the Orient, the Byzantines, while re- 
taining a free, rather classic drawing, used 
brighter coloi s and applied gold more freely than 
had hitherto been done Manuscripts of the Old 
Testament, either as a whole or in separate 
books, and Gospel manuscripts were systemati- 
cally searched for incidents of historic or re- 
ligious importance At first there was even a 
superabundance of pictures, as in the roll of 
Joshua at the Vatican, and, though less so, in 
the fifth-century codices of Genesis at Vienna 
and the British Museum Tlie normal type was 
given at this time by the Rossano Q-ospels, a 
work of the Byzantine school which was creating 
the new art In the teaching of the people by 
pictures it IS difficult to decide which bianch of 
art gave the suggestive types for the scenes — - 
the illuminators or the mosaicists and fresco 
painters Outside of the Bible the chief work 
IS the manuscript of Cosmas Indicopleustes at 
the Vatican, with its 54 pictures of the sixth 
century Until the seventh century the illumi- 
nations were square or oblong pictures inter- 
rupting the text, but at that time the calli- 
graphic style of decoration began, with its initial 
letters and its interweaving of human, animal, 
and geometric forms with the letters Already 
in the famous Syriac manuscript at the Lauren- 
tian Library (Florence) this decorative sense 
had shown itself It was developed by the 
Byzantine artists of the Iconoclastic age, who 
prefeired ornamentation to the human figure, 
and by the Irish and Anglo-Saxon schools, which 
showed an originality and boldness m decorative 
design equal to their ineptitude in treating the 
figure 

The Irish school was essentially a native prod- 
uct, developed without foreign influence, in the 
monasteries of Ireland during the seventh cen- 
tury, whence it was transplanted to Scotland 
and England In England the style was con- 
tinued by latei monks, though modified by By- 
zantine and later by Carolmgian influences 
The Irish style broke away entirely not only 
from all classic traditions but from all natural- 
ism Spirals, knots, bands, zigzags, and other 
geometric forms, derived largely from metal 
work, were interwoven often with fantastic 
beasts and impossible men The colors are har- 
monious and rich as enamel, and in pure Irish 
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work no gold is used The Booh of Bevr, the 
Dorbeei Life of Golumhcbt the L^ndtsfarne Gos- 
pels, the Booh of Kells, the Gall Gospels, the 
WuraibuTg Bpisiles, the Utiecht Psalter, are 
among the finest woiks of this school 

Carolingiau Meanwhile in the West the 
Benedictine monks of the sixth and seventh 
centuiies had continued the degenerate Roman 
style, as in the Pentateuch of Tours, or were 
copying Byzantine models, as m the GaMh'ndge 
Gospels The prominence of Irish and Anglo- 
Saxon monks in the missionary and educational 
worlds in the eighth century throughout north- 
ern Europe made them the teachers of the 
Carolingian school of illuminators that sprang 
up in France and Germany This school, while 
adopting much of the decorative scheme, includ- 
ing the immense and highly ornamental initial 
letters of the Irish, added the use of sacred com- 
positions with the human figure, largely from 
Latin or Byzantine models Rich architectural 
details are used to frame the scenes, and large 
single figures of Christ, the Emperor, the Evan- 
gelists, etc , prevail The backgrounds are not 
gilt, but plain or broken up by accessoiies The 
Gospel book of Charlemagne from Soiasons 
( Bibliothfeque Nationale, Pans) is dated 781 
and is one of the earliest and finest works of the 
school It had several branches In France 
were (1) the Franco-Saxon branch, extending 
from Pans to the Rhine, of which over 30 
examples remain, including the Gospels at Arras, 
the Psalter at Vienna, and the above Gospels 
from Soissons, (2) the branch of Tours, 
founded by Alcum, illustrated by Bibles and 
Gospels, in the British Museum, belonging to 
Alcum, Charles the Bald, and Lothair, (3) the 
branch of Origans, with Bibles at the Biblio- 
theque Nationale and Le Puy In Germany 
were (1) the branch at Metz, to which the 
Saci amentary of Drogo belongs, and (2) that 
at St Gall, which has specimens in the Munich 
Library In these Carolingian works the colored 
outline drawing was brilliant rather than solid, 
the figures clumsy and inclined to overaction 
But the general effect was of splendor and 
originality 

Romanesque. The true continuatois of the 
Carolingian style in the Romanesque period were 
the German illuminators of the time of the 
Otlios and the Henrys, who tempered the ear- 
lier exaggerations of movement and size through 
contact with Byzantine art Both the Rhenisli 
and the Saxon schools, especially the latter, 
have left many woiks executed for these em- 
perors, now preseived at Bamberg, Munich, 
Tieves, Pans, etc , especially Gospel books The 
architectural details and borders are particu- 
laxly good and rich, including also the animals 
and birds so fiequent in Romanesque art Body 
colors, usually light m tone, replaced the Caro- 
lingian outline style, figures were better drawn 
and more dignified In the eleventh century the 
richness of initials and backgrounds increased, 
often with tapestry effects as in the Begenslurg 
Gospels^ but there came a decadence, which 
lasted nearly up to the Gothic period 

Meanwhile other countries were lagging far 
behind. In France the Carolingian methods be- 
came crude and barbarous, as in the Noatlles 
BMe Italy had never even participated in the 
Carolingian revival and confined itself to clumsy 
figure painting, mostly in outline, without dis- 
playing any decorative ability The English 
school contained the older Irish and Anglo- 


Saxon work with modifications first dne to 
Caiolingian mfiuenee, as in MtUelwoWs Bene^ 
d^Gtional With the Conquest, however, the 
body-color technique replaced the outlined work, 
as in Germany 

Late Byzantine The ninth, tenth, and elev- 
enth centuries were the golden age of Byzantine 
illuminations Under the Macedonian dynasty 
(867-1067) there was a retuin to more classic 
models, to figure painting in place of the decora- 
tive work of the Iconoclastic age The famous 
Pans Psalter has scenes of antique grace show- 
ing a copying of very early models, but even 
works of purely contemporary art, like the 
Pans sermons of Giegoiy of Nazianzns, show 
an understanding of form and drapery denied to 
Western art The brilliant gold giounds, the 
rich solid coloring, the simplicity of composition 
and ornament, belong to a severer style One 
of the most extensive series of pictures is con- 
tained m the Menologiiim of Empeioi Basil II 
(976-1025) in the Vatican The decline is her- 
alded in the Pans Eomiltes of Bt John Chiysos- 
tom illuminated for Nicephorus III (1078-81), 
and IS quite evident fiom about 1100 In the 
two following centuries the figures lose all sem- 
blance to life, and the artists turned to decora- 
tive work and initials 

Gothic While Byzantine illumination was 
dying, the golden age of the art in Euiope was 
beginning, at the close of the twelfth century 
Fust Germany and then France take the lead 
The Hortus DeUaarwn of Hcirad of Landsperg, 
a sort of cyclopaedia in design, was a foierunner 
of Gothic design, whose first steps are shown by 
Landgrave Hei mannas Psalter It was undei 
St Louis (1226-70) in Fiance, however, that 
the Gothic style of illumination really 01 igmated 
and developed The lingering influence of By- 
zantine art 13 shown in the cleai outlines, the 
solid strong coloring, the small-sized figures, 
the simplicity of accessories, and the good taste 
shown in eveiy paiticular Of course the orna- 
ments and other details were adapted fiom the 
Gothic style of architecture, with growing real- 
ism m the use of plants and flowers A Psalter 
of St Louis IS the earliest masterpiece of the 
type so familiar to the stiong style of stained- 
glass windows In the course of the fourteenth 
century a lighter scheme was introduced, with 
delicate shading instead of flat tints, with more 
detail and expiession This French-Gothic school 
was extremely systematic in its use of subiects 
— ^in this as in the larger aits — and it originated 
the type of the BiUe JStstonSe, corresponding to 
the Geiman BibUa Pauperum, with its great 
wealth of illustrations. The other main class of 
religious illuminated manuscripts was the Booh 
of Hours, or prayer book Such works, exe- 
cuted for the use of royal and feudal personages, 
were the most exquisite products of the school 
But the field of subjects was immeasurably en- 
larged beyond the religious sphere, which had 
hitherto reigned alone Works of poetry and 
legend, of history and literature of every kind, 
were decorated as a matter of course with 
illuminations 

Othei countiies followed in the wake of 
France, adopting her Gothic style in this as in 
other branches of art Still, though England, 
Germany, and the Netherlands had flourishing 
schools, there was a lack of originality and 
less perfection of design and color 

In France itself the lattei part of the four- 
teenth century saw a further approach to the 
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[nethods of natuialistic painting Exquisite bor- 
ders of elaborate floral patterns commonly m- 
ilosed the entire page, often enlivened by little 
uirds, animals, and figures Contemporary cos- 
tume, furniture, and othei accessoiies are re- 
produced with minute fidelity Bruahwork la 
3Vident in the modeling, and faces are exquisitely 
treated Work in monochrome, in the light 
jTisaille, and in camaiett became popular The 
Libraries of King Cbailes V and of the dukes of 
Beriy, Anjou, and Burgundy weie eniiched with 
nany illuminated manuscripts, often by court 
illuminators — ^missals, gospels, psalters, brevi- 
ties, books of horns, romances, poems, treatibes 
3n falconry, jousting, astronomy, physics The 
number of illuminations in some of these works 
3an be judged by the fact that a Bible done for 
the Duke of Burgundy contained over 2500 pic 
tures The great public and private collections 
testify to the enormous pioductivity of the 
French schools during the latter part of the 
thirteenth and the whole of the fourteenth 
century 

It was at this time that two influences are 
noticeable, that of Italy and that of Flandeis 
The Italian Giottesque revival extended to illu- 
mination, and Giotto’s contemporaiy, the Sienese 
master Simone Memmi, executed illustrations to 
Vergil and to Petiaich in a simple broad style, 
imported from wall painting, which henceforth 
characterized Italian illuminating The manu- 
script statutes of the Order of the Holy Ghost 
illustrate the development of this school When 
the popes established themselves at Avignon, the 
Italian miniaturists with them began to influ- 
ence the Flench artists On the other hand, the 
powerful school of Flanders began to dominate 
Piench ait on the northern side, in this as in 
other branches, with tendency to heaviness, real- 
ism, and poitraituie, especially remarkable m 
the following century 

The fifteenth century still belongs to the golden 
age in the West In Fiance, except for a few 
exceptional men who adopted the Renaissance 
style, led by Fouquet, the Gothic manner still 
ruled supreme Here it was the feudal nobles 
and the royal family, and not the churches or 
monasteries, for whom nearly all the master- 
pieces were executed the Boohs of Hours, or 
prayer bboks, were especially beautiful Those 
of Philip the Good of Burgundy, at The Hague, 
and those of Charles the Bold and Mary of Bur- 
gundy, at Vienna, are typical of Flemish art, 
which was taking the lead in powerful natural- 
ism The Breviary of the Duke of Bedford 
(cl430) shows Franeo-Flemish art m the serv- 
ice of England The Hours executed for Cheva- 
lier and the Jeimsh AwtiquiUes of Josephus are 
among the masterpieces of Fouquet, even more 
great as a painter than miniaturist, who com- 
bined the pure Italian Renaissance with North 
French realism In Bohemia also the art was 
royally patronized by Empeior Charles IV and 
his son Wenceslas, while King Matthias Corvi- 
nus of Hungary helped develop the genius of 
some of the greatest Italian miniaturists 

Renaissance. Italy forged to the front dur- 
ing this century The Sforzas at Milan, the 
dukes of Ferrara, the royal house of Naples, the 
Medici at Florence, were the greatest patrons 
besides the cathedral churches The cathedral 
of Siena still has the finest collection of illu- 
minated missals and choir books decorated by 
Liberale da Verona, Girolamo da Cremona, 
Francesco di Lorenzo, Roselli, and other leading 
VoL XI.— 50 


artists But the greatest of all artists was 
Attavante (qv), some of whose work can be 
seen at Florence (m the cathedral), beside that 
of Gherardo, of Strozzi, the pupil of Fra An- 
gelico, and others Some of Attavante’s greatest 
masterpieces were executed foi Matthias Corvi- 
nus (eg. Missal of 1485-87 ) . This Italian 
school did not aim at the delicate Fieneh effects 
It remained broader, preferred to use large capi- 
tal letters to frame its compositions, aimed at 
simplicity of composition with few figures 
The invention of printing, while it limited the 
scope of illumination by gieatly diminishing the 
demand for manuscripts, did not at once give it 
its death blow Printed books were often at 
first illuminated with initials or pictures added 
by hand in spaces left for them — a practice that 
lasted even into the first decade of the sixteenth 
century Quite as fatal was the introduction of 
foreign methods into the art, borrowed from 
fresco and oil painting The old simplicity and 
aloofness fiom naturalism gave way to attempts 
at effects that were totally foreign to the true 
sj)irit of illumination — shading and delicacy of 
coloring, imitation of natuial objects, impor- 
tance given to perspective and accessories 
Prominent among the works of the old school is 
the somewhat earlier Grimani B^emwry (c 1477) 
in Venice, so long ascribed to Memling A re- 
markable facsimile of this gieat work was 
printed in Germany in 1900 In France the fa- 
mous Missal of Anne of Brittany (1508, St 
Petersburg Library) is the expiring effort of the 
national school, which was succeeded by the 
Italian masters of the Fontainebleau gioup The 
breaking down of the technical differences be- 
tween the larger forms of painting and illuihina- 
tion was at this time helped by the work of 
such artists as Fra Bartolommeo, who prac- 
ticed both blanches A few works of rare beauty 
and workmanship continued, however, to be pro- 
duced, like the Boohs of Homs by Gmlio Clovio 
( q V ) , of which a fine example is in the library 
of J P Morgan, New York Henceforth illumi- 
nation ceased to count in the history of art In 
the reign of Louis XIV the art became extinct, 
ending in the style called camaieu gris, a kind 
of monochrome in which the lights are white 
or gold and shaded so as to emulate bas-reliefs 
Oriental Among Oriental nations the Per- 
sians, Hindus, and Chinese have illuminated 
manuscripts of great beauty, with figured com- 
positions The branches of Mohammedan art 
stricter than the Persians have confined their 
illuminations to ornamental work, as in the 
mediaeval works of the schools of Cairo and 
Damascus, mainly represented by magnificent 
Korans The best works were produced during 
the comparatively brief period between the thir- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, described under 
Indian Aut; Mohammedan Abt, etc 

Bibliograpliy The best general account of 
the subject is by J A Herbert, lllummated 
Manuscripts, ‘^Connoisseurs Library Series” (New 
York, 1911). There are very good chapteis in 
such general historic works as Woltmann and 
Woermann, History of Painting (Eng trans , 
ih, 1880), and especially in Michel, Histoire de 
Vart (Pans, 1905 et seq ) The general his- 
toric treatment in J Labarte, Histoire des arts 
mdustiiels (ib, 1866), remains excellent So is 
the handbook in the French senes of Quantin, 
Lecoy de la Marche, Les manuscrits et la minia- 
ture (lb, 1884). Valuable treatises have been 
written on special schools of illumination, eg., 
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for the Byzantine Kondakov, ^xatoire de Vart 
"by^iantm, cons%der4 prmcipalement dans les ryivnn'- 
atures (ib, 1886-91) For Irish and Anglo- 
Saxon* Westwood, jFacsi>mtles of the Mmtatures 
and Ornaments of the Anglo-Saxon and I^tsh 
Manuscrtpts (London, 1868), an admiiable mon- 
ograph with excellent facsiniiles Foi the 
French Martin, Les pemtres des manmcnts et 
la mimatute en France (Paiis^ 1909) , Vogel- 
stein, Von fran^osischer BucJimaleret (Munich, 
1911) For the English Bernaid Quaritch, Ex- 
amples of the Art of Booh Illustration (4 vols, 
London, 1889), B M Thompson, English Illu- 
minated Manuscripts (ib , 1895), Heibert, m 
the work cited above Historical IntroducUon 
to the Golleotion of lllumvnaied Letters and Bor- 
ders \n the National Art Museum^ published by 
the Victoria and Albert Museum (ib, 1901), 
Catalogue of the John P^erpont Morgan Collec- 
tion of Manuscripts and Ea'tly Prmted Boohs 
<4 vols, lb, 1906-07) Many of the impor- 
tant manuscripts have been published in 
facsimile by the Vatican Libiaiy, the British 
Paleographical Society, in the Leyden senes 
of faesimiies, and by other societies and piivate 
publishers Facsimiles of illuminations fiom 
various sources are published in such works as 
De Bastard, Peinture? et otnements des manu- 
sonts (1832-69) , Shaw and Madden, IlUinn- 
nated Ornaments from Manuscripts and Early 
Printed Worhs (London, 1833) , Tikanen, Die 
Psaltev'-Illustrattonen tn Mittelalter (Helsing- 
fors, 1895 et seq[ ) , Kobell, Kunstvolle Mrn/ia- 
iuten und Imtialen aus Mandsch^iften des 4 
16 Jahrhunderts (2d ed , Munich, 1892) , G E 
Warner, Illunnnated Manuscripts m the Bmttsh 
Museum (London, 1903) , the Facsimiles of the 
Paleographical Society and the New Paleogiaph- 
leal i&ciety (London, 1903 et seq ) , Colle^ione 
paleografia VaUcana (Home, 1906 et seq ) For 
the technical side, consult Mernfield, Original 
Treatises Dating from the Twelfth to the Eight- 
eenth Centuries on the Art of Painting (Lon- 
don, 1849), Audsley, Guide to the Ait of Illu- 
minating and Missai Painting (ib, 1862) , John- 
ston, Writing and Illuminating and Lettering 
(lb, 1908) See Mattuscbipts, iLLmimAaEu 
IIiLtr'lVIlNA'TI (Lat nom pL, enlightened). 
A name which has been borne by four different 
societies 1 The eailiest was that of the Alom- 
hrados in Spam, followers of a seductive mysti- 
cism, said to have had Gnostic elements It 
first appealed in 1492 and spread lapidly 
through Spam about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, though vigorously combated by the 
apostle of Andalusia, John of Ai-ila, and by 
Ignatius Loyola About 1625 it was spreading 
in France, wheie it was suppressed in 1635 It 
was dually suppressed by the Inquisition, though 
it lingered until the middle of the seventeenth 
century and had a few scattcied foUoweis even 
at the beginning of the eighteenth Consult 
Pelayo, Hisiona de los heterodoxos espailoles 
(Madrid, 1880). 2 A group of enthusiasts and 
visionaries, known as Guerinets, in France about 
1684. 3 An association of mystics m Belgium 

in the latter half of the eighteenth centuiy 4 
A society to which the name is now most com- 
monly applied, the Order of the Illummsti, 
which was founded at Ingolatadt on May 1, 1770, 
and soon spread over almost all the Roman 
Catholic parts of Germany Its founder at first 
called it the Order of the Perfectibilists It 
owed its existence to Adam Weishaupt, pro- 
fessor of canon law at Ingolstadt — a man of 


superior abilities and much benevolence, but 
deficient in practical knowledge of mankind 
Impatient of the slow advance of human prog- 
ress, he conceived the idea of forming an asso- 
ciation which should consist of the choicest 
spints, labor for the establishment of the do- 
minion of leason, and piomote leligious and 
political enlightenment and emancipation Re- 
ligious dogmas and foims of woiship Tivere to be 
rejected, a system of deism was to be propa- 
gated together with lepubliean opinions The 
accession of Baron von Kmgge to the new older, 
and the support which it received fiom the 
Freemasons, led to its rapid extension Weis- 
haupt’s knowledge of the Ordei of the Jesuits, 
whose pupil he had been, led him to boiiow some 
of the methods of organization which had proved 
so successful in their hands foi building up a 
strong and united system, especially the abso- 
lute obedience of superiors His airangoments 
weie calculated to place the threads all in one 
hand by which the holy legion was to be led on, 
as it was imagined, to the benefaction of man- 
kind, but from this cause the dissolution of tho 
order soon ensued Weishaiipt and Kniggo, its 
two leaders, quaiieled with one anothei The 
Older began to be openly denounced as dangei- 
ous, and on June 22, 1784, an edict was issued 
by the Elector of Bavaria for its suppression, 
which was followed by others (Maxell 2, 1785) 
of a more diastic character, and nnder the piose- 
cution ensuing the order was suppressed Weis- 
haupt was removed from his piofessorahip He 
returned to Gotha, w^heie he was received and 
died as couit councilor, in 1830, at the age of 
82 Various othci members were severely pun- 
ished, and the form of justice was not strictly 
observed in the proceedings against them Gieat 
impoitance was at one time attached to the 
Ordei of the Illuminati, whose secret influence 
was regarded, incorrectly, as a principal cause 
of many of the political events of the time of the 
French Revolution Tlie Bavarian government 
published confiscated documents in 1787 Con- 
sult Adam Weishaupt, Das Ve^hesse^ie Sgstem 
der Illummaten mit alien semen Einriohtungen 
und Garden (Fiankfort, 1787) , Kloss, Bibli- 
ogiaphie der Fi eimauret ei und der mit ihr m 
Veihmdunq gesetzten geheimen Gesellschaften 
(Frankfort, 1844) , Engel, GeschicJUe des Illu- 
minaten Orden (Berlin, 1906) 

ILLTimiNATING See Tlltjminatei) Manxt- 

SCBIPTS 

ILLTJMINATIN’G ENGINEERIFTa SO- 
CIETY See InnuMiNATioN 

ILIiXTMtNATIHa GAS See Gas, Illu- 

^niSTATING AND FVEL 

LLLIJ'HINA'TION. The use and airange- 
ment of souices of light so as to rcndei objects 
leadily visible, with due consideration to avail- 
able facilities and proper economy The ex- 
tieme brightness of modern illuminants is recog- 
nized, not only on account of the inaitxstic ef- 
fects due to uneven illumination of surfaces, but 
also for the injurious influence on the human 
eye Modem illumination is concerned chiefly 
with the various forms of electric and gas lamps 
in use, such as the electric incandescent and arc 
lights and gas burners of the mantle type ( See 
Electbic Lighting, Gas ) For inteixor light- 
ing, the past few years have seen the rapid dis- 
placement of carbon filament incandescent lamps 
by those of tungsten, and of open-flame gas 
burners by incandescent mantle lamps, whereby 
the same or a greater amount of light is secured 
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at a lower cost, 01 , what is the usual case, for 
the same cost a much gfreater amount of illu- 
mination IS obtained Furtliermoie, there have 
been developed illmninants of such intense 
brightness as to make them unsuitable for gen- 
eral interior illumination, except foi large aieas, 
such as stores, public halls, workshops, lailway 
stations, etc To secuie the best results for 
each particular location and problem is the prov- 
ince of the illuminating engineei 
For the compaiison of vaiious illuminants, 
the standard of lefeience is the standard candle 
(see PiiOTOMETEY ) , while the degree of illumina- 
tion on a surface distant 1 foot from a standard 
candle is called a ''foot candle ” To express 
luminous flux, theie is used a unit called the 
“lumen ” equal to the flux emitted in a unit 
solid angle by a point souice of one candle 
power For the C G S unit of illumination, 
one lumen per square centimeter, the name 
“phot” has been proposed, this being equal to 
929 lumens per square foot To put this ratio 
m another way, one foot candle is one lumen 
per square foot and la equal to 1 0764 milli- 
pliota The unit of illumination commonly em- 
ployed IS the lux, which is equal to 0 0929 lu- 
men per squaze foot, or 0 0929 foot candle 
In pioviding illumination a suifaee of refer- 
ence, called the “plane of illumination," per- 
pendicular to the lays of light, is chosen, which 
18 that on which the effective degree of biight- 
ness for the special puipose is desired. In ofiices, 
schools, libraiies, or stores, this reference plane 
is commonly taken at a height of fiom 2^^ to 3 
feet fiom the flooi, approximately that of a 
desk or table, and m certain locations, such as 
the book stacks of a libiaiy, the refeience plane 
IS chosen somewhat higher than this, say 5 to 6 
feet A picture galleiy requires a vcitieal refei- 
ence plane, the surface extending usually from 
5 to 10 feet from the flooi Special pioblems in 
vertical lighting aie often solved by an arrange- 
ment of lamps in veitical or hoiizontal rows, 
shielded by columns 01 coves, for bringing out 
the details of a chancel of a church, or a recess 
in an art gallery, as well as to display goods m 
show windows, where it is essential that the 
articles displayed may he adequately illumi- 
nated, while not disclosing the direct sources of 
light Obviously there must be consideiable 
calculation, involving not only the nature and 
dimensions of the area to be lighted, but also 
the intensity and distribution of the illuminants 
so that illuminating engineering mvolves no 
small amount of tlieoietieal consideration as 
well as piaetical application 

Investigation shows a wide variance in the 
intensity of illumination required for different 
purposes For ordinary reading as well as for 
drafting 100 ms and work of a similar character, 
an illumination of from 2 5 to 4 foot candles is 
usually satisfactory, while for the examination 
of 01 work on certain textiles, and in operations 
where the goods woiked upon are dark in color 
or black, a higher degree of illumination is 
necessary, sometimes being carried to as much 
as 8 foot candles for satisfactory results Proper 
illumination, however, requires not only suffi- 
cient light, but also the distribution of radia- 
tion in such manner that there are no deep 
shadows or points wheie sharp contrasts of light 
and shade are noticeable Uniformity of illumi- 
nation IS one of the causes of the pleasing effect 
of the great area of the Grand Central Terminal 
concourse in New York City, with its adequate 


and even illumination, both by daylight and by 
artificial light 

Illuminating engineers have made an extended 
study of the bad effects of glare, which is the 
regular or specular reflection of light from sur- 
faces of paper, furniture, etc At a certain 
angle the incident light is reflected directly from 
the page of a book, 01 the polished top of a 
piece of furniture, or even from the walls of a 
loom, into the eye of the observei, making it 
less sensitive to detail and causing a strain and 
consequent fatigue that lead to injurious 
results. Glaie may be avoided by using more 
lamps of diminished biightness or by changing 
the position of the lamps, so that their radia- 
tions shall reach the desk or printed page at 
an angle that ivill cause diffuse reflection For 
the geneial reduction of glare, however, the 
surfaces of walls and furnishings of a room 
must be of such nature and color as to diff'use 
the incident light fiom every possible angle 
For intenoi illumination all lights should be 
shielded by globes or shades to prevent the 
radiations coming with undiminished intensity 
to the eye, as this causes excessive eye strain 
and its injurious consequences 

In order to avoid the many unsatisfactory 
effects of what is called “diiect lighting," and 
also for the puipose of producing a more uni- 
form illumination in the inteiioi of buildings, 
the “mdirect” system and the “semi-indirect” 
are both largely in use The indirect system 
commonly employs an opaque bowl, suspended 
from the ceiling of the apartment to he lighted 
Lamps are placed inside the bowl, from which 
the direct radiations are first leceived on the 
ceiling and upper portion of the walls of the 
apartment, resulting in a wide diffusion and 
satisfactory illumination without glare In this 
system, however, some of the bowls used cause 
shadows on flooi and furniture, so that the 
semi-indirect method is frequently preferred by 
architects and illuminating engineei s, as m this 
latter system the lamps are placed in bowls 
made of translucent material, such as opalescent 
or white glass, alabastei, etc, with the result 
that a portion of the radiation fiom the lamps 
IS received on the ceiling and walls and diffused 
by them, while another poition passing through 
the howl IS received directly on the floor and the 
furniture, but of so softened, diffused, and uni- 
form a quality as to render the effect restful to 
the eye, yet providing sufficient illumination ac- 
cording to circumstances to render it easy to 
read or do any othei kind of work in any part 
of the apartment lighted 

In school buildings much attention is being 
paid to the pimciples of correct illumination, as 
a large proportion of the increasing amount of 
eye trouble among school children doubtless is 
caused by bad lighting conditions in the class 
rooms, not omitting those that are usually worse 
at home Children are frequently allowed to 
study with an unshaded light facing them at the 
desk Likewise, in stores, factories, and work- 
shops, faulty arrangements for lighting are 
also common In machine shops an unshaded 
electric lamp is often hung in front of or di- 
rectly over a lathe or milling machine, which, 
though throwing a bright light on the work, 
puts a blinding glare in the eyes of the work- 
man the moment he looks up from the work, and 
making deep shadows around the base of the 
machines near the floor, where a man is likely 
to trip and fall, with resulting injury. 
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The color of the illummant also is a matter nomic, and physiological benefit of the com- 
of great importance in many illumination proh- munity as well as m the saving of laxge amounts 
lems Katurally, for the examination of tex- of money 

tileSj the illumination of art galleiies or public The importance of the artistic, physiologicalj 
rooms, the nearest approach to daylight, at pres- and industrial effects of pioper lighting has at- 
ent realised in artificial illuminants in the tracted the attention of electrical engineers and 
tungsten lamp, must be secured In many work- architects and resulted m the foimation of a 
shops this consideration can be neglected, and society for the discussion and investigation of 
one of the most efficient illuminants in use, the problems concerning this subject The Illumi- 
mereury vapor lamp, with a pronounced green nating Engineering Society in the United States 
hue, IS highly favoied foi a great variety of was 01 gambled in 1906 and m 1915 had a mem- 
manufacturmg plants, but is unsuitable for pub- bership of about 1500, compiismg electrical en- 
hc places, owing to the ghastly appearance pro- gmeeis, aichitects, and deeoiators, as ■well as 
duced on the human countenance by the ab- designers and manufactuieis of fixtuies The 
sence of red radiations from the lamp, society aims to bring together the interests enn- 

For street or outside illumination, lamps must merated herewith and to publish results of their 
be placed at such a height that the radiation will investigations in both public and pi ivate hght- 
not strike directly in the eyes of pedestrians and mg work Its object is the advancement 01 the 
diivers They must be so spaced that there will theoiy and prac'fcice of illumination, and the 
be no areas in deep shadow, and at the same dissemination of knowledge relating theieto 
time must be located with regard to one another. Frequent meetings aie held, as well an annual 
to secure the maximum amount of ladiation convention, where papers are read and diseusaed 
from each unit, without the waste which would concerning the latest piactiee and art of both 
accrue from too close spacing According to public and private illumination In ^London a 
economic and civic conditions in cities and vil- society of the same name and ^ith the same 
lages, there aie many systems of street lighting objects in view was founded in 1909, ana tneie 
in use, ranging from incandescent lamps 300 feet is a similar organization in Pans 
apait, an anangement suitable for small vil- Bibliography C P Steinmetz, Rct'd^(lHon» 
lages, to the most powerful flaming are lights m Ltght, and Illunnnat%on (New York, 1909) , W 
pairs, providing a uniform illumination of side- E Wickendcn, Illumination and Photometry/ 
walks, roadway, and buildings with a brightness (ib, 1910) , Leotiires on lUuimnaHnq Engineer* 
sufficient to enable one to read newspaper print mg^ delivered at Johns Hopkins Univcisity (Bal- 

It IS estimated that at least $200,000,000 a timore, 1911) , W E Banows, Lvqhl, Pliotom-' 
year are spent in the United States for lighting et'ty, and Illumination (New York, 1912) , L 
by oil, gas, and electricity, and that 20 per Bloch, Bmence of Illumination (London, 1912) , 
cent of this sum la wasted oy faulty design and H Bohle, Electrical Photometry and Jllumma* 
arrangement of the details of illumination The tton (ib, 1912) , Ttansactions of the Amenean 
woik of the illuminating engineer is therefore Institute of Electrical Engineers (New York, 
of benefit to the community in many ways, as 1884-- ) 3 Proceedings of the National Elec* 

his advice in the installation and anangement trio Light Association (ib, 1886- ), Trans* 

of lighting systems results in the social, eco- aotions of the American Qas Institute (ib , 



Fig 1, mnneiONS OB' BBVBRSiBLB PEKBPBCTiVB (From Titohener, S;»pen«i6neai Paj/cAoZof?!/ ) 

Notice that while you look at the figures, without chaugmg the position of the book, certain lines or planes appear 
now farther from and now nearer to the eyes To show the influence of filiation and eye-movement, the figiires must be 
drawn on a large scale, and preferably m white Jmes on a black ground 
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1907“ ) ; Transactions of the Illuminci^ting 

Engineering Society (ib., 1911- ) ; H. Pen- 

der (ed. ), American Electrical Handhooh (ib., 
1914). For the architect and engineer as well 
as the general reader: Oravath and Lansing, 
Practical lUumination (ib., 1907) ; W. S. Frank- 
lin, Electric Lighting (ib., 1912) ; Louis Bell, 
Art of Illumination (ib., 1912) ; C. E. Clewell, 
Factory Lighting (ib., 1913). 

ILLUPI, iFu-pi (East Indian name), IL- 
LXTPIE, ELLOOPA {Bassia longifolia) . An 
East Indian evergreen tree of many local uses. 
The bark is prescribed in cases of itch ; the 
gummy juice is employed as a remedy for rheu- 
matism; the leaves and the milky juice of the 
immature fruit are also used in medicine; the 
flowers, roasted or boiled, furnish an article of 
food, and the seeds yield a greenish fixed oil, 
known as illupi oil. 

IIiL'D‘''SIO]N' (from Lat. illusio, mockery, from 
illudere, to mock, from in, in ~\- ludere, to play). 



Fig. 2. sHEOEDER’a bevbrsiblb stair figure. • 

The figure fluctuates as you observe it. If at first you 
seem to be looldng at a flight of steps, the appearanoe soon 
changes, so that you seem to see a piece of overhanging 
masonry. To show the influence of fixation and eye move- 
ment, the figure must be drawn on a large scale. 

In general, a distorted or abnormal perception 
(q.v.). The word is used in English psychology 
in two principal senses: 1, As the counterpart 
of hallucination (q.v.), “an assimilation of an 
hallucinatory character” (Wundt), a distortion 


A . . • . # ^ 





may take the form of subjective enhancement of 
the intensity of stimulus, as when a gentle 



Fig. 4. the arrowhead and feather illusion. (From 
Sanford, Course in Experimental Psychology.) 


In the first row the distances between the points of the 
angles are equal, and the vertical lines subject to illusion are 
all equal to these distances and to one another. In the 
second row of figures the top and bottom lines are all equal; 
in the third and fourth rows the horizontal, in the fifth row 
the vertical, and in the sixth row the horizontal lines are all 
equal in length. In the lowest row the parts of the horizontal 
lines marked ofl by the points of the angles are all equal. 

knocking at the door is taken for the growl of 
thunder; it may involve a qualitative alteration 
of the stimulus, as when 

• the monotonous sighing of 
the wind is heard as an- 
gelic music ; or it may 
consist in a fantastic mod- 
eling and grouping of the 
forms of perceived objects, 
as when a dimly seen stone 
or tree stump is regarded 
as a ghost. Sane persons 
of imaginative disposition 
are liaMe to illusion, more 

_ especially at times of men- 

P tal stress or overwork; 

and, indeed, the readiness 
witlx which we can find 

* faces in the fire and mons- 


Fig. 3. variable iLLirsioNS OP extent. (From Sanford, Course in Experimental 

Psychology.) 

In A the space covered by the 8 dote at the left seems greater than that between 
the Sth and that at the extreme right. InS the quadrants with inscribed radii appear 
greater than those that are empty. The figures C and Z) (Helmholtz Squares) appear 
respectively higher and broader than they should by objeetive measurement.^ Figure M 
is a variant of A, the illusion being the reverse of that in A; here the eye tends to fixate 
the middle point of the left-hand distance and thus to apprehend that distance without 
traversing its length. 


ters in the clouds shows 
how short is the path 
from normal to abnormal 
assimilation. We reach 
the stage of unquestioned 
a bn o r m a 1 i ty with pa- 
tients who interpret the 
half-heard conversation of 


or misinterpretation of the contents of percep- passers-by as threats directed against their life 
tion, due to an abnormal irritability of the sen- and see on the face of every stranger an expres- 
sory centres of the brain cortex. The distortion siou of disgust or contempt or menace. 
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2, In its second meaning illusion is a per- perceptual apparatus (sense organs and cortex) . 
version of tlxe contents of perception due to So far from being abnormal, this form of illu- 
structural or functional peculiarities of the sion is both natural and necessary. We speak 




' Fig. 5. CONSTANT ILLUSIONS. OP EXTENT. (Prom Ti-tGliGnet, EIxpeHmental Psychology.) 

In A-E, the vertical appear to be greater than the horizontal dimensions. A and B show further peculiarities, men- 
tioned in the text, F gives rise to no illusion; it is inserted for oomparison with B. 




Fig, 6. vabiable illusions of direction. (A the Hering figure, B Wundt’s figure.) 

hues ah and cd in A seem to be near^ together at the ends than in the middle. In B the 
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of the perceptions as “illusory” simply because Wundt (q.v.), who seeks, so far as possible, to 
they are of a ^ character ditTerent from that account for the illusions in physiological terms 
which our previous knowledge of the stimuli, (fixation and eye movement) ; the second by 



A 



Fra. 7. vakiable illttsions op oihection. (Zdllner’s figures.) 

In A the vertical lines and in B the diagonal lines in the square appear to converge and diverge, though objectively 
they are paraUek , 



or our experience under other conditions, would Liipps ( q.v. ) , who offers a "'mechanical aesthetic'’ 
lead us to expect. For instance, we know that principle of explanation. Lipps’s theory is, in 
all four sides of a square are equal. We expect brief, that we read into the lines and figures in 
therefore that a square will look as high as it is question forces and coiinterforces, strivings and 
broad. As a matter of fact, the perfect square resistances, akin to those which we experience in 
always looks like a rectangle whose vertical di- ourselves ; so that the column “seeks” or “strives'^ 
niension is somewhat greater than 
the horizontal. Again, we are ex- 
tremely familiar with the appear- 
ance of the circle, which we have 
seen in all sorts of figures and 
under the most varied conditions. 

When, then, we inscribe a square 
in a given circle, we do not expect 
that the appearance of circularity 
will be affected. In actual fact, 
the circle seems to be pinched in 
at the points where its circumfer- 
ence is touched by the angles of 
the square, so that we perceive 
not a circle at all, but four arcs 
apparently belonging to circles of 
less radius than the circle which 
. should include the square. Ho one 
whose vision is normal can escape 
these illusions ; their occurrence 
is, as we shall see, intrinsic to the. 
perceiving eye in its function as 
a “space organ”? the perceptions 
are Illusory only in the sense that 
they conflict with our other knowl- 
edge, i.e., with the verdict of the 
“mathematical” or “measuring” 
eye. 

The most important of these 
“normal” illusions are the spatial 
illusions of touch and sight. The 
latter, which were first demon- 
strated by J, Oppel ( 1815-94) in 
certain simple geometrical figures, 
have been termed eolleetively 
the geometrical optical illusions. 

They are exceedingly numerous, and explanations 
have been almost as plentiful as illusions. Three 
attempts at systematic treatment have, however, 
been made by later investigators ? the one by 


Fig. S. coNSTA^iTT ili.usiox oe direction. (Vo^ ^^cklinghaoiaen.) 

Look at the centre of the figure with one eye, from the distance ddt and 
the whole appears as a field of squares. 

to rise, the horizontal line to stretch itself, the 
circle to “hold itself together,” etc. The third 
theory emphasizes our own general attitude to 
the object of perception. Just as we constantly 
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misread tlie headlines of the newspapers because 
we are prepared or predisposed for news -of a 
certain sort, so do we perceive a geometrical fig- 
ure in one way if we take it as a total impres- 
sion, in another way if we take it critically, 
analytically, limiting our attention to certain 
lines and disregarding others, etc. We shall 
here give WundVs classification and explanation, 
partly because they are the most complete, and 
partly because, in matters of perception, physio- 
logical conditions must take priority over 
psychological. 

The first group of geometrical optical illusions 
contains (a) the illusions of reversible perspec- 
tive. It is a familiar fact that many outline fig- 
-ures — a bowl, an open book, a cube, a stairway 
— ^will “turn inside out"’ in the most perplexing 



Fig. 9. AsaociAxiVE illvbionb. (From Sanford, Course in 
Experimental Psychology,) 


In A and B the breadth of the included spaces, and an C 
and D the included angles, are objectively equal. In E and 
F the small central lines and spaces are equal. In C? the 
circle surrounded by small circles is the same in ske as that 
surrounded by large circles, though it appears larger. 

way as one looks at them. Even two crossed 
lines, drawn X-wise upon a sheet of paper, may 
be made to take on the appearance of a right- 
angled cross, seen in perspective, with either the 
lower or the higher point of the line which 
forms the horizontal arms nearer to the observer. 
Very little practice suffices to show /that the 
direction of perspective depends here upon; the 
point fixated and the course along which the 
eye moves 3 the point of fixation is the point 
nearer the observer, and movement of the eye 
towards a given point brings that, in its turn, 
to the front of the figure, (h) Next follow the 
illusions of extent, variable and constant, A 
dotted line looks longer than a drawn line of 
equal objective length, for the reason that it 
ofiers more halting places as the eye moves along 
it. Draw an outline square} then a group of 
horizontal lines filling the same area as the 
square; and then a similar group of vertical 
lines. The horizontal group looks higher, the 
vertical group broader, than the ob j eetiy ely 
equal square, for the reason, again, that the 


grouped lines offer more obstacles to the passage 
of the eye over the area of the figure. One oi 
the most disputed figures of this class is the 
illusion of Miiller-Lyer, or the arrowhead and 
feather illusion. Draw two vertical or hori- 
zontal lines of equal length. Tip the two ends 



Pig. 10. THE STBOBOSCOPE OR 7/OETROPB. 


Looking at the figuxes through the slits in the rim, you 
get, when the instrument ia rotated, an effect of continuous 
movement, similar to that of the kinetosoope, and depending 
on the same conditions. 

of the one with oblique lines directed inward 
(arrowheads), and the two ends of the other 
with oblique lines of the same length directed 
outward (arrow feathers) ; the latter appears 
considerably the longer of the two. Wundt's 
explanation is that the, inward-going obliques 
offer a check to the passage of the eye along the 
principal line, while the outward-going obliques 



Pig. 11. an innuaiON of movement. (From Sanford, 
Course in Experimental Psychology.) 


Move the figure around, in a circle in its own plane, and 
observe the apparent motion of the six outer disks and the 

reverse movement of the central cogwheel, 

favor a continuance of eye movement. The con- 
stant illusions of extent (due to asymmetries of 
muscular action ; about the eyeball ) are summed 
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up in a right-angled and equal-armed cross 
The veitical line in this figure seems to be 
longer than the horizontal, the upper vertical 
arm longer than the lowei , and, m monocular 
vision, the outer hoiizontal arm looks longer 
than the inner (c) Thirdly, we have variable 
and constant illusions of direction Draw a 
large outline square, marking in one of the 
diagonals, and three or four lines parallel to 
the diagonal, at equal distances on either side 
of it Now proceed to crosshatch the oblique 
lines, cutting the diagonal with shoit vertical 
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straight lines, owing to the concavity of the 
retina (d) There remains a group of illusions 
which Wundt classes as ‘^associative,’’ 1 e , as 
psychological, not physiological, in origin If 
equal short horizontal lines are drawn, some 
grouped closely together and some widely spaced, 
the latter appear longer than the former, the 
length of the line is “assimilated” to the size of 
the interspaces In the same way, if two 
broad and two narrow rectangles are drawn, of 
equal height and separated by equal spaces, the 
space between the larger rectangles will look 






4 



Fia 12 MIXED ILLUSIONS (From Titcliener, Experimental Psychology ) 

In 1 compare the size of the left-hand circle with the inner circle in the middle figure, also the outer circle of the 
middle figure with the right-hand circle In 2 note the apparent lengths of the halves of the various bisected hues In 3 
the shorter parallel lines seem farther apart than the longer parallels (Wundt) In 4 “the dots are really at the level of the 
lower line, but seem a little too high, especially when the figure is held so as to make the hnea obhque" (Sanford) In 5 the 
middle sections of the five broken lines are all equal and parallel, though they appear to be otherwise (Lipps) 


pieces, the two adjoining obliques with short 
horizontal pieces, the two oblique hues next be- 
yond these with verticals again, the two next 
with horizontals, and so forth Notice that the 
parallel obliques no longer look parallel, but 
appear to converge and diverge alternately The 
explanation of this and similar illusions is that 
small angles are overestimated, and large angles 
relatively underestimated, and the reason for 
such overestimation, again, is that it takes 
more muscular effort and energy to start a 
movement of the eye than it does to continue 
a movement already begun The constant illu- 
sion of direction is that, under certain condi- 
tions of fixation, hyperbolas are perceived as 


smaller than the space between the narrower, 
the interspaces are differently estimated by “con- 
trast” with the adjacent figures (See Con- 
trast ) (e) Finally, we may, of course, have 

figuies in which several of the above-mentioned 
motives, physiological and psychological, cooper- 
ate to produce the illusion 

It is significant that, with the associative 
illusions, Wundt is forced to leave the periphery 
for the centre, the sense organ for the cortex, 
physiology for psychology, since, if central or 
psychical factors are of influence in one sort of 
illusory perception, there seems to be no a priori 
reason why they should not be effective in others 
Eecent investigations show, in fact, a distinct 
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tendency to give the central organ a far larger 
share in the determination of perception than 
IS allowed it in Wundt's Physiological Psychol- 
} concepts like piedisposition, attitude, set, 
tendency, have been introduced and are freely 
used, and experiments have been made in which 
variation is not confined to the figures studied, 
but extends as well to instructions for observing, 
direction of attention, etc We may perhaps be- 
lieve that a satisfactory theory of illusory per- 
ception will combine the first and the third of 
the theories mentioned above, Lipps’s view, at 
least in any general form, must probably be 
given up 

We may further include under the geneial 
heading of optical illusions (1) the physical 
illusions pioduced by mirrors, lenses, prisms, 
etc (see Mirage, Eeflection, Refraction), 
(2) the physiological illusions of color (see 
After-Images, Contrast), (3) illusions of 
movement, such as, eg, the apparent movement 
of the moon when viewed through drifting 
clouds, and (4) illusions of distance Under 
the latter category falls the apparent enlarge- 
ment of sun and moon when seen near the lioii- 
zon The distance between the observing eye 
and the horizon seems to be longer (owing to 
the haziness of the an, the number of inter- 
vening objects, etc ) than the distance between 
the eye and the zenith But if two objects sub- 
tend the same visual angle (give the same reti- 
nal image) at different distances, the one which 
IS farther off must be larger than the other 

Touch, no less than sight, is subject to spatial 
illusion (a) If two compass points are set 
down upon the skin, first on an area of greater 
and then on an aiea of less sensitivity, the dis- 
tance between them will seem to be greater in 
the former case than in the latter Give the 
points, eg, a sepaiation that enables them 
to be clearly perceived as distinct impressions 
when they aie set crosswise upon the skin of 
the upper arm Kow draw the compasses down 
the inner surface of the arm to foreaim, wiist, 
and finger tips The two parallel lines which 
they desoiihe will appear to conveige and di- 
verge upon the regions of less and gi eater sensi- 
tivity Or set the points doum, vertically, upon 
the upper and lowei lips, and draw the com- 
passes outward, towaids the ear The points 
seem to conveige as they travel ovei the skin 
(b) Cross the tip of the second over that of the 
third fingei and place a max hie oi othei small 
object between the ciossed tips Since the tivo 
surfaces now stimulated are never affected, in 
ordinary life, by one and the same object, but 
only by two different objects, the single marble 
IS ^'felt” as two This illusion of localization 
IS described by Aristotle, in his tract On Dreams 
(o) Biaw a given length of coarse thiead be- 
tween the finger and thumb, at first slowly and 
then more quickly The thread appears to be 
much longer in the former case, the separate 
pressure sensations have a longer time in which 
to run their course undisturbed by subsequent 
pressures, and fullness of sensation is inter- 
preted as length of thread (d) If a point be 
moved over the skin at a uniform rate, it will 
seem to travel more quickly as it crosses areas 
of greater sensitivity and to become slow again 
as it enteis regions ot less sensitivity See 
also Movement, Perception op 

A sinking illusion of temperature is described 
by the English philosopher Locke ( q v ) Hold 
the one hand in a bowl of heated, the other in 


a bowl of cold, water After a shoit time 
plunge both hands into a bowl of lukewaim 
water This will appear hot to the cooled, and 
cold to the heated, hand The illusion is due to 
the piecedmg adaptation of the temperature 
organs of the akin (See Cutaneous Sensa- 
tions ) An equally striking illusion in the 
sphere of kinsesthetic sensation is afforded by 
the fact that a small weight, when lifted, always 
appears heavier than a laiger weight of the same 
objective heaviness The smaller weight stimu- 
lates intensively a limited cutaneous area, with 
its underlying tissues, the larger weight stimu- 
lates lightly a laige area of skin and leaves the 
undeilymg tissues practically unaffected These 
instances, which could be multiplied almost in- 
definitely, show clearly that the term “illusion" 
implies nothing more th^n a disci epancy be- 
tween perception and objective measurement 
Bibliography. Poi (1), consult Wundt, Phy- 
stologische Psychologic (Leipzig, 1010) For 
(2), consult Hoppe, Psyohologisch-physiolo- 
gische Optih (ib, 1881), Lipps, Raximcestlietih 
und geometrisch-optische Tmisdhungen ( ib , 
1897) , Wundt, Die geometi isch-optisclicn Tau- 
sclmngen (ib, 1898) , William James, Pnnciples 
of Psychology (2 vols, Hew Yoik, 1899), 
Titchener, Experimental Psychology, vol 1 (ib , 
1901) , Benussi, “Zur Psychologie des Gestalter- 
fassens,” in Meinong, Oniei sucliungen mi Qe- 
gcnstandstheorie und Psychologie (Leipzig, 
1904) , Witasek, Psychologic der Baumioahmeh- 
mung des Auges (Heidelberg, 1910), Titchener, 
Text-Book of Psychology (New York, 1910) 
ILLtTSION See Hinduism, Maya 
ILLtrSIOH COMIQHE, Sli^'zyON' k&'mSk', 
L' (Fr, The Comic Illusion) A complicated 
and improbable play by Corneille (1636), em- 
bracing a comedy and a tragedy 
ILLUSIONS, Optical See Illusion 
ILLUSIONS PERDUES, Sfiu'zyON' par'd\i', 
Les (Fr, The Lost Illusions) A woik m 
thiee paits by Balzac (1837-43) 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. The 
oldest illustrated weekly, founded m 1842 by 
Herbeit Ingram 

IL'LUSTRA'TION. A term generally used 
in reference to the pictorial decoration and 
illustration of books In the more usual sense 
hook illustration is the addition to a book of 
pictures (and indiiectly of maps and plans) 
which may aid m the right understanding of the 
text This service they may lender m a serious 
and practical way by giving views of buildings, 
accurate drawings or other reproductions of 
dress, portraits of individuals, copies of works 
of ait named, and the like, these being things 
which are impossible adequately to describe in 
woids, and of which a clear presentation to the 
reader is desired. On the other hand, the illus- 
tiations may also be meiely extensions of tbe 
text, thus, when Cruiksliank 01 Leech illus- 
trates Oliver Timst or Mr Jorrooh^s Hunt, the 
description or nairative passage of the text is 
in a sense repeated by the axtist — a part of the 
story is retold in line and light and shade 
A book consisting almost entirely of pictures, 
or having those for its piincipal subject, can- 
not be said to be an illustrated book Thus, the 
volumes of the Pans Salon, with large photo- 
gravures of the paintings and statuary of the 
year with a text which is rather perfunctory, 
or that little volume which made the delight of 
schoolboys 60 years ago, Mr Jonathan Oldhuok, 
or, in more recent times, the albums of Caran 
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DAche and Foram, or Howard Pyle’s or T S. 
SuUivant’a “Fables,” are of this class In the 
one case the pictuies are the book, and the text 
IB not absolutely needed, in the other case the 
pictures and the brief legends oi the rewiitten 
iEiSop Fable 100 words long, form togethei a 
humorous study of which the picture is much 
the more important part This is hardly illus- 
tration And in like manner, when the pic- 
tures drawn for a book are large, and few in 
number, and are printed on separate plates and 
bound in, they have less the air of illustration, 
and indeed serve less well their purpose as 
illustration, than those which, being smaller, 
are inserted in the text The very atoirable 
pictures by Albert Lynch given with the quarto 
edition of Maupassant’s Pierre et Jean, al- 
though spoken of with great respect by excellent 
judges and although admiiahle compositions, are 
yet less effective as illustrations than the less 
pretentious and really less able drawings by 
Myrbach, and others which are scattered through 
the duodecimo volumes of Daudet’s Ulmmortel 
or Bourget’s Menaongea, and immeasurably in- 
ferior to the roughly cut headpieces by Meis- 
sonier in Ijes contes fSmoia From this point 
of view the famous “vignettes” of the eight- 
eenth-century illustrated books are the least 
satisfactory of illustrations They rendei, in- 
deed, a single scene or incident of the story, 
but they are wholly unrealistic in eharactei, 
the figures oidinarily being posed without gen- 
eral truth of attitude or truth of gesture, and 
while they are attractive and instructive as 
works of the draftsman and of the engraver’s 
art, they are also models of all that is to be 
avoided in book illustration 

History The history of illustration is hard 
to treat as a continuous narrative The Egyp- 
tian manuscript Books of the Dead contain 
numbers of delicate and veiy ornamental paint- 
ings, usually of small size and combined with 
the text in an admiiable way, and the paintings 
in the Am Papyrus in the British Museum, and 
a few other lecently discovered manuscripts, 
have larger cliawings On the other hand, we 
are without any knowledge of Greek manu- 
scripts of an early date with drawings accom- 
panying them Of Roman Impel lal manuscripts 
with illustiations there is nothing known prior 
to the Christian epoch, but the paintings which 
accompany the famous Genesis of the Vienna 
Museum, ceitain manuscripts of plays of Ter- 
ence, and a very few other contemporary books 
remain to us It is the opinion of excellent 
critics that these monuments of a decadent epoch 
will mislead us if we try to judge from them 
the character of work of the earlier and better 
times, but those who urge this may forget that 
one art continues to flourish while others lapse 
Moreover, the antique look and something of the 
pagan spiiit are still to be found in the Chris- 
tian illustrations of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, whereas the Church has had its own 
way with the mediaeval manuscripts of the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries, those of much ear- 
lier date, like the Irish and the Anglo-Saxon, 
are too barbaric and too purely ornamental to 
be considered as actual illustrations, despite 
the decorative effectiveness of the illuminated 
page 

The medi£Bval manuscripts combine illustra- 
tion by means of miniatures with the decoration 
of the page in a very wonderful way (See 
Illuminated Manuscripts ) With the re- 


vival of learning in Italy the painting of mini- 
atures became an elaborate art, and some 
of these miniatures of early time are finished 
pictuies with background, distance, and every- 
thing that a modern landscape or genre picture 
has, except cast shadows Even the shadows 
appear towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and with the shadows" comes the end of 
illumination considered as a separate art The 
famous Brevtario Orimani is, however, without 
shadows and yet is dated at the very close of 
the fifteenth century, and the borders which 
Albert Durer drew for the margins of the 
printed book called Mawimilian^a Prayer Book, 
and which were executed in 1515, have their 
elaborate groups of busy little figures drawn 
without traceable or outlined shadows, although 
the figures themselves may be partly relieved 
on a dark shading 

With the earliest printed hooks come the ear- 
liest wood engravings which are of exclusively 
artistic character The Hypnerotomaohm of the 
so-called Poliphilo (Francisco Colonna), printed 
by Aldus at Venice in 1499, has large and \ery 
open drawings, sometimes filling nearly the 
whole of a small folio page The Epistles of 
Saint Jerome, of 1497, has a great number of 
small illustrations, not largei than a lady’s 
visiting card, but full of character and contain- 
ing sometimes a dozen figures boldly drawn and 
skillfully grouped The several illustrated edi- 
tions of the Divme Comedy of Dante, of which 
perhaps the earliest is of 1497, have woodcuts 
and illustrations also m outline During the 
next century this same tendency to simple and 
rather formal illustration, in outline except for 
some arbitrary shading, continues, and it is not 
to be doubted that the expectation was that 
hand coloring would be called in to complete 
these designs In fact, many books, with their 
pictures elaborately colored by hand, remain to 
us from this epoch The constant reprinting of 
the early books tended to preserve the abstract 
and simple character of illustration, and it is 
not until the middle of the sixteenth century, 
with the copper engraved plates illustrating the 
different manuals of swordplay, and the delicate 
little woodcuts illustrating the Old Testament, 
and the “Dance of Death” ascribed to Holbein, 
that a freer style is introduced Entire freedom 
in drawing for wood engraving came slowly, 
even Albert Durer’s work is largely confined to 
outline, and single plates of the “Apocalypse” 
and the “Life of Mary” are found elaborately 
painted in water color and touched with gold 
But with the last quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury complete light and shade is sought for, as 
in the woodcuts ascribed to Jost Amman, pub- 
lished by Feyerabend of Frankfort, and those of 
Vecellia, dated 1590 In the seventeenth cen- 
tury were published quaint hooks of history and 
topography, sometimes adorned with crowded 
battle pieces, or, like the curious history of the 
wars between England, France, and the United 
Provinces, with views of sea fights, minutely 
engraved on copper and effective enough m a 
black and crowded way One of these pictures 
shows the great fire of London in 1666, the book 
being printed two years later The books pub- 
lished by Matthaus Merian of Frankfort with 
the admiiable views of German cities are of this 
time and Wenceslaus Hollar began his wonder- 
ful career of simple and perfect work as an en- 
graver m Merian’s employ Book illustration 
was, however, feeble during the hundred years 
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from 1650 to 1750, although the fashion of pro- 
viding elaborate frontispieces and title-pages en- 
graved on copper produced some very admirable 
samples of the engraver's art The French 
Lwres bi Vignette mentioned above are note- 
woithy, in spite of their inadequacy, as help- 
ing to lestore the art (Consult De Goncourt, 
Les vignettistes^ Parris, 1868 ) Wood engraving 
was levived in the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and as early as 1775 Thomas Bewick pro- 
duced his illustrations of -iEsop's Fables and his 
natural-history books, the Quadrupeds and the 
BiidSj the little nariative drawings serving as 
tailpieces to the chapters of the quadrupeds 
foimmg the most important step in book illus- 
tiation which had been made for a century. 

The great modern movement in book illustra- 
tion begins about 1830 with the woodcuts made 
for French classics, such as Moliere and Bernar- 
dm de Saint-Pierre, and in England with the 
earliest books illustrated by Crmkshank The 
woik of Rowlandson, ending as Crmkshank be- 
gan, must have influenced him greatly at first 
But Crmkshank soon worked out of the exag- 
gerated and purely farcical manner which the 
earliei artist retained to his death, and achieved 
distinction primarily as an illustrator of books, 
keeping up his full power until an advanced age 
His work exists in great abundance in woodcut 
and also in a simple kind of etching, in which 
last process he was followed and surpassed as 
to technical excellence by John Leech 

For the important influence of the humorous 
journals, see Oaricatuee The foundation of 
Punch led to the creation of a whole school of 
illustrators, and Leech, as a draftsman for 
wood engraving, was the chief of Englishmen of 
his time, keeping up his power till his death, in 
1864 Richard Doyle and Hablot IC Browne 
were his contemporaries , Du Maurier and 
Charles Keene, the latter one of the greatest 
artists in black and white, were his successors 
All these men 'did much work in illustrating 
separate books The Frenchmen Jean Fran<:ois 
Gigoux, Tony Joliannot, Sulpice Chevalher (Ga- 
varni), were their contemporaiies in the French 
world of books 

The book illustrations of the years since 1870 
are remarkable for the introduction of photo- 
graphic process prints (see PnoTO-EiiraRAviNG) , 
but there has been also, particularly in the 
United States, a notable rise and decline of 
wood engraving (q,v ) Colored illustrations 
can be produced now at reasonable cost, and 
some of them are of great beauty (See Three- 
Color Process , Lithography ) Of decisive in- 
fluence upon the development of illustration of 
the present day are the numerous illustrated 
magazines and newspapers in America and 
Europe. See Periodical, Newspaper 

That form of illustration which is sometimes 
called Extra Illustration, or Grangensm (from 
James Granger, died 1776, a celebrated print 
collector), is the insertion into a book, by way 
of illustration, of pictures which did not origi- 
nally belong to it Thus, a history or an his- 
torical novel may be illustrated by collecting 
portraits of men famous at the time dealt with 
m the book, and scenes of historical interest 
previously drawn and engraved, and these prints 
may be bound into the book or simply laid be- 
tween its leaves In this way a book of one 
volume may be extended to a dozen, and as 
some of the plates will be large, the smaller 
ones are occasionally "inlaid,'^ le,, their edges 
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are fitted into a hole cut in a larger sheet of 
paper, while the printed leaves aie treated in 
the same way, so that all the leaves of the 
enlarged book may be of the same size This 
proceeding has been the cause of the destruction 
of many valuable books, for a whole volume 
will be sacrificed for the sake of its frontispiece 
or its illustrated title-page, or marred by the 
extraction from it of one oi two poi traits Con- 
sult* Bouchot, The BooJe, translated by Big- 
more, edited by Grevel (London, 1890) , Joseph 
Pennell, Modern Illustration (ib, 1895), id, 
Illustration of Books (ib, 1896) , White, Bng- 
Ush Illustration, ^Hlie Sicoties^^ (ib, 1897), 
Blackburn, Art of Illustration (Edinburgh, 
1901) , Crane, Decorative Illustration of Books 
(London, 1901) ,.Kirkbnde, Engraving for Illus- 
tration, Historical and Practical Notes (New 
York, 1903), Sketehley, English Booh-Illush a- 
tion of Today (London, 1903) , Hardie, English 
Coloured Books (ib, 1906) 

ILLTJSTIIATION, L', leTus'tr^'syON' An 
illustrated Pans weekly, founded in 1843, mod- 
eled on the Illustrated London News 

ILLtrSTRIEBTE ZEITUNG, il'T^s-trSr'te 
tsi'tung (Ger, illustrated news) The oldest 
German illustrated weekly, founded m Leipzig 
by J J Weber in 1843 

ILLYRIA, i-lir^i-a See Illyrians; Illyr- 

ICUM 

ILLYRIAN PROVINCES. See Illyrioum. 

ILLYR'IANS (Lat Illyria, from Gk ’IXXtJ- 
ptoi, lUynoi, from TXXup(s, Illyris, *l\\vpla, Il- 
lyria, Illyria) A people of doubtful ethnic kin- 
ship, who at the dawn of history inhabited the 
northern and eastern shores of the Adriatic and 
the northwestern part of modem Gieece From 
this latter region a migration took place at a 
very early period across the Ionian Sea to the 
southeastern corner of Italy It seems, on the 
whole, plausible to regard the modern Albanians 
as the representatives of the Illyrians, both in 
ethnology and in language See Albania, Al- 
banian Language 

ILLYR/ICUM (Lat., from Gk ^IWvpiKdv, 
IllyriJcon, from TXXup(s, Illyris, 'IXXup(a, Illyria, 
Illyria) The Roman name of a Roman ad- 
ministrative distiict, whose limits in ancient 
times varied very considerably (Illyria was the 
name of the territory occupied by the Illyiians, 
Illyrieum often included much more than that 
territory) In the fourth century B o the Illyii- 
ans inhabited the eastern coast of the Adriatic 
Sea and the adjacent islands, with the western 
parts of Macedonia as far south as Epirus 
Philip of Macedon conquered the countiy as 
far as the nvei Drilon (modern Drino), and 
thence arose the division into Illyris Orwea and 
lllyns Barbara, afterward lllyns Romana The 
former, now Albania (qv), was incorporated 
with Macedonia lllyns Barbara or Homana 
was divided into lapydia, Liburnia, and Dal- 
matia Tlieie w^ere Greek settlements on the 
coasts of Illyria as early as the sixth century 
B 0 The kings of Macedonia long fought with 
the Illyrians, Philip, father of Alexander the 
Great, finally subdued them and annexed part 
of then country, Aftei this time the Illyrians 
were much addicted to piracy, which soon 
brought them into collision with the Romans, 
who waged a successful war against the Illyrian 
Queen, Teuta, in 229 bo About 168 bc tlie 
southern Illyrians became subject to Rome, but 
the subjugation of the northern Illyrians was 
not effected until the time of Augustus (33 b o ) . 
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Under the Roman Einpiie the country of the 
Illyiiana, under the name of Dalmatia (in the 
wider sense), foimed the southern part of the 
diocese of Illyiicum, which extended as far north 
as the Danube It is repiesented in modern 
times by pait of Croatia, nearly all of Bosnia, 
Dalmatia, Heizegovina, Montenegro, and the 
noithein pait of Albania Under Constantine 
the piefecture of Illyiicum embraced a great 
part of the Roman dominions in Europe east of 
the Adriatic A deciee of Napoleon, Oct 14, 
1809, oiganized the dominion known as the Il- 
lyrian Provinces, erected out of territories taken 
from Austiia It compiised Carniola, part of 
Carinthia, most of Cioatia, Dalmatia, Istna, 
Eiume, etc At his fall these provinces were 
united as a kingdom to the Austiian Empire, 
and some alteiations were made in its bound- 
aries The kingdom was divided into the two 
governments of Laibach and Triest, Laibach be- 
ing the capital, which arrangement continued 
till 1849, when the kingdom was subdivided, for 
administrative purposes, into the duchies of 
Carinthia and Carniola, and the coast district, 
containing Gorz and Gradisca, Istna and Triest 
Consult Bahn, Die Ui sprung der romtschen 
Provmsi Illynen (Gnmma, 1876), Zippel, Die 
romische Jlerrschaft in Illynen lia auf Augus- 
tus (Leipzig, 1877), Eduard Meyei, Gesohichte 
des Altertums, vol i (2d ed, Stuttgart, 1907), 
Sehutt, Untersuchungen Zur Gescliichte der al- 
ien Illynen (Bieslau, 1910) 

IXiMEN, iPmSn, Russ pron e'^ly’-ml-ny*. A 
lake in the Russian Government of Novgorod, 
situated about 60 feet above the level of the 
Gulf of Finland (Map Russia, D 3) Area, 
over 360 squaie miles The banks are mostly 
low and in some parts marshy Ilmen receives 
many streams, and its waters, which discharge 
into Lake Ladoga thiough the Volkhov, aie al- 
most always muddy The fisheries of the lake 
are extensive and exploited largely by artels 
(see Artel) There is steam navigation during 
the summei between Novgoiod and Staiaia 
Russa 

Hj'MEN'ITE ( so called from the Ilmen moun- 
tains in the southern Urals), or Menaccanite 
A mineial with the composition (FeTi)a 04 , crys- 
tallizing m the hexagonal system, possessing a 
semimetalhc lustre and a color ranging from 
brown to iron black It occurs in scattered 
grains and crystals as an abundant constituent 
of certain igneous rocks, including basalt, dia- 
base, and gabhro, and of magnetic iron ore The 
proportion of titanium, which vanes within 
wide limits, gives rise to a number of varieties 
of ilmenite, such as kibdelophanej criGhtomte, 
hystalitet mohsite, etc When mixed with mag- 
netite (titaniferous iron ore) in any consider- 
able amount, it has been considered detrimental 
to the latter for smelting purposes Ihnemte 
is found at various localities in Russia, Nor- 
way, France, in the Adirondacks of New York, 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and in Canada 

II/MB'NIUM (Neo-Lat, from the Ilmen 
mountains in the southern Urals) A name 
given to a mixture of columbium and tantalum, 
which was at one time mistaken for an element 

III NOTAJO BA LENTINO See Lenthsto, 
Jacopo da 

IL OBEIB See El Obeid 

ILOOANO, il-6-ka'n6 The people knovra as 
Ilocano make up one of the most important of 
the civilized tribes of the Philippines They 
form practically all the Christianized popula- 


tion of Ilocos Norte, Ilocos Sur, and Union prov- 
inces, and have migrated in large numbeis to 
other parts of Luzon They seem to be of the 
same stock as the pagan tribe known as Tin- 
gman, whom they resemble in personal appeal - 
ance and language After the arrival of the 
Spaniards the Ilocano were converted to Chris- 
tianity and soon adopted many of the customs 
and utensils of the newcomers, but they still 
retain many traces of the old cultuie The cen- 
sus of 1903 puts the total number at 803,942 
See Philippine Islands 
ILOCOS NORTE, S-lo^cds nor'ta A Philip- 
pine province occupying the northwest corner 
of the island of Luzon (Map Philippine Is- 
lands, Cl) It is bounded on the west and 
north by the China Sea, on the east by the prov- 
inces of CagayAn and Abra, and on the south 
by the latter and Ilocos Sur Area, 1265 square 
miles It 18 traversed from north to south by a 
chain of mountains rising to a height of 4828 
feet and covered with forests of pine and hard- 
woods As the province is exposed in winter 
to the north winds, its climate is more tempered 
and more agreeable to foreigners than that of 
other parts of the island The province is well 
watered, the principal river being the Laoag, 
and the valleys are very fertile, producing, be- 
sides the grams and fruits of the temperate 
zone, a fine quality of nee, good cotton and to- 
bacco, chocolate, and sugar Fruits include the 
pineapple, orange, and lemon Iron ore is abun- 
dant Cattle and horses are a great source of 
wealth, and the carabaot a species of ox oi 
buffalo peculiar to the Philippines, is very nu- 
merous The fisheries on the coast are also 
lucrative, a textile known as "blankets of Ilocos” 
IS produced, and, on the whole, the province is 
one of the best developed on the island A high- 
load leads through the piovince from Manila, 
and a railroad is projected from that city to 
Laoag (qv ) Ilocos Norte was united with 
Ilocos Sui previous to 1818, when they were 
sepal ated on account of their glowing impor- 
tance and population Capital, Laoag Pop , 
1903, 178,996, chiefly Ilocano and Igorot The 
census of 1903 classifies this total as 176,785 
civilized and 2210 "wild” 

ILOCOS SUR, so5r A Philippine province, 
situated in the northwestern part of the island 
of Luzon (Map Philippine Islands, C 2) It is 
hounded on the north by Ilocos Norte, on the 
east by Abra and Lepanto, on the south by La 
Union, and on the west by the China Sea It 
IS a narrow strip of rather low and flat coast 
land, with an area of 491 square miles It is 
partly bounded by the river Amhurayan and 
crossed by the Agra and a number of smaller 
streams, in the east are the mountains, culmi- 
nating in Nagupu (4154 feet) , the soil is very 
fertile, producing corn, peanuts, chocolate, in- 
digo, sugar, and coconuts, all of which are ex- 
ported In the mountains are copper and tim- 
ber, while there are also manufactures of furni- 
ture and carnages, baskets and hats, and the 
weaving of cotton textiles by the women m their 
homes is practiced all over the provinfee The 
towns are connected by good roads, though most 
of the rivers have to be forded, as there are few 
bridges The highroad and projected railroad 
from Manila to Laoag passes thiough the prov- 
ince Pop , 1903, 187,411, of which 173,800 are 
classed as civilized and 13,611 as "wild ” Capi- 
tal, Vigan (qv ). See Ilocos Norte 
ILOILO^ e'16-§To A province comprising the 
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soutliern half of the island of Panay in the 
Philippines and 56 outlying islands, one of 
which, Guimaras, has an area of 228 square 
miles and a population (1903) of 21,306 (Map 
Philippine Islands, D 6) The area of the prov- 
ince IS 1776 square miles Pop, 1903, 410,315, 
of which 6383 are classed as “wild ” The Panay 
part of the province has a coast line of 140 
miles, with numerous safe harbors and anchoi- 
ing grounds, among which those of Iloilo and 
ConcepciOn are the best The province is sepa- 
rated from those of Capiz and Antique on the 
north by a chain of rugged mountains It is 
covered with forests of pine and dyewood, fiom 
which numeious rivers and torients flow to 
the sea, often bunging destructive floods The 
climate, tempeied by the constant monsoons, 
IS much moie moderate and far more healthful 
than that of Manila The level lands, which 
constitute the greater part of the area of the 
province, produce sugar, tobacco, com, ixce, 
coffee, cotton, and hemp The chief manufac- 
turing industry is that of textiles, such as 
homespun fabrics of sinamay, pina, jusi, also 
the refining of sugar Commercial communica- 
tion between the cities is easy and regular, the 
roads being generally in good condition The 
inhabitants consist almost entirely of Visayas, 
with some European and Chinese MesiMsoSy or 
half breeds, in the cities, and a few Negritos in 
the mountains The Visayas were first converted 
to Christianity by the Augustine fathers m the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The province 
suffered for a long time from the piratical 
Moros, and forts weie built heie by the Span- 
iards as early as 1581 In 1616 an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made by the Dutch to capture 
Panay At the end of the Spanish-American 
War in 1898 the natives were in complete pos- 
session of the island and showed determined re- 
sistance to American authoiity The capital, Ilo- 
ilo ( q V ) , IS the second port of the Philippines 
ILOILO The capital of the Piovmce of 
Iloilo ( q V ) , situated on the low sandy shore of 
the southeastern side of the island of Panay, on 
a strait separating Guimaras Island from the 
mainland (Map. Philippine Islands, D 5) It 
has a Beminary, a good government house, a 
church, an excellent harbor, is fortified and, next 
to Manila, is the chief commercial centre of the 
Philippines It makes jusi, lime, vinegar, pifia, 
machinery, hats, and vehicles Its chief exports 
are sugar, tobacco, rice, coffee, and dyewoods, 
and it supports several industrial establish- 
ments, among which are a machine shop and a 
foundry Pop , 1903, 19,064 In Pehruary, 1899, 
it was partly burned by the Filipmos when bom- 
barded by United States troops 

ILOEaOS, S-16B'g6s A town of the Philip- 
pine Islands See Hilongos 
ILOEd-OT, i-l6n'g6t, or Ibjsxao, e^-lou'. 
The Ilongot live on the headwaters of the Caga- 
yan River in northern Luzon They are primi- 
tive Malays, yet many of the tribe show a deep 
strain of Negrito blood Their costume is sim- 
ple and much abbreviated The dress of the 
man consists of a bark clout and a girdle, while 
that of the woman is a short, one-piece bark 
skirt Society is on a very simple plane When 
a good hunter is mated to an industrious wife 
there is a commodious dwelling and an ample 
supply of food A man who has taken many 
heads or who is reputed to possess magical power 
may be held in high esteem Even m these in- 
stances a man is not lifted above his fellows m 


daily life or in matters of government Govern- 
ment is, in fact, accoidmg to custom True 
village life is wholly absent, the dwellings being 
scattered along the mountain sides close to the 
clearings, in which the people raise iice, corn, 
millet, and sweet potatoes To these products 
are added the game and fish which they aie 
able to procure with their piimitive traps and 
weapons The tribe is to-day the wildest and 
least known in noithein Luzon The census of 
1903 puts the total number of peisons in the 
tribe at 3016 See Piiiiippine Islands 

ILOPANGO, e"lo-pai_/g6 A lake in the Cen- 
tral American Republic of Salvadoi, situated in 
a fertile and beautiful plain smiounded by high 
hills, a short distance east of the capital (Map 
Central America, C 4) Its watei is saline and 
sulphurous and unfit to drink, though it abounds 
in fish It IS 10 miles long by 6 bioad and 
contains a number of islets, of which one was 
raised to about 400 feet by an eruption m 1879- 
80 and remains m the foiin of a volcanic cone 

ILORLKT, e-lo'reii, 01 ALORI, ^-lo'rS The 
capital of a Biitish piovince of 1101 them Nigeiia, 
West Afiica, on the Asa, a tnbuiaiy of the 
Niger, 170 miles northeast of Lagos (Map 
Africa, E 4) Like Abeokuta (qv), it was 
a municipal confederation of the Kingdom of 
Yoruba, established foi mutual piotcciion The 
town is suriounded by a mud wall, 12 miles in 
circumference, and has several mosques, Moham- 
medans piedominating among the hetciogcneouis 
population of natives It has an extensive cara- 
van trade with Central Africa and numeious 
local industries, including woven fabiies, aims, 
wood carving, potteiy, and leather Pop (est ), 
1911, 60,000 to 80,000. 

ILOW, 4^16, CiiBieTiAN, Bakon (c 1585-1634). 
An Imperial general in the Tliiity Yeais’ War, 
boin at Neumark He enteied tlie ranks at the 
beginning of the war and lapidly rose to the 
command of a regiment Aftei fighting bravely 
under Tilly at Stadtlohn (1623), he was trans- 
ferred to Wallenstein’s aimy He easily won 
the confidence of his general and took part in 
the intrigues which resulted in the break between 
Wallenstein and the Empeior He was assassi- 
nated at the banquet of Eger 

ILSE, tVze, Princess In Geiman legend, the 
daughtei of the giant of the Ilsenstoin, who 
threw heiself into the fiood when parted from 
her lover and was changed into a water spirit 

ULUS (Lat, from Gk HXos) In Greek my^ 
thology, the reputed founder of Troy He was 
bom in Dardania on Mount Ida aiul was the 
son of Tros, great-grandson of Daidanus, and 
father of Laomedon In an athletic contest m 
Phrygia he received, as the prize of victory, 60 
youths and 60 maidens In addition, at the 
command of the oracle, a spotted cow was given 
to him, and he was directed to follow her until 
she should he down and on that spot to estab- 
lish a city This spot was the hill of the Phryg- 
ian Ate, where he founded the town which 
from his name was called Ilios, or Ilion, and 
from the name of his father, Troy The Palla- 
dium { q V ) came to him there as a sign from 
Zeus 

IL'VA See Elba 

ILYA IMEUItOMETS, S-lyk' mUo'rfi-mBta 
(Russ, Elijah of Murom) The favorite hero of 
the Russian i^Una (qv), a representative of 
the peasant class The strongest of the “younger 
paladins,” he spent his life in guarding his coun- 
try against her enemies and in piotecting wid- 
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ows and orphans In extieme cases only did he 
shed blood Usually the foe was f lightened away 
by the exhibition of Ilya’s stiength in turning 
some mighty oak into splinters or some similar 
display of prowess Consult Isabel Hapgood, 
Epic Songs of Russia (New York, 1885) 

IMAGE A teim used in psychology, (1) 
for an elementary mental piocess having the 
same general attributes as sensation, and (2) 
foi a primary complex of such imaginal pioe- 
esses In the former sense images are the 
eharaeteristie elements of ideas, as sensations 
are the chaiacteiistic elements of peiception 
It IS a moot question whether the elementary 
image la psychologically distinguishable fioni 
sensation, and even whethei, as centrally initi- 
ated, it IS psychophysically distinguishable from 
sensation as peripheially initiated, for periph- 
eral stimulation seems to play a pait in the 
arousal of many processes that aie commonly 
teimed images Starting out from sensation, 
eg, we have first the afterimage (See After- 
Images ) Next comes the memoiy-afterimage, 
a soit of instantaneous photograph of the orig- 
inal sensation, resembling the positive afterimage 
in quality, but diffeimg fiom it in dependence 
upon intention, brief stimulation, and precedent 
clearness of sensation Then follow the images 
of syn^estllesla (qv ) and of hallucination (q v ), 
both of them definitely sensoiy in character 
Ceitam visually minded persons have, fuither, 
‘'mental images” of such substantial natuie that 
they can excite aftei images, thus, an imagined 
blue may be followed by an afterimage of yellow 
In minds of this constitution, again, habitual 
memories are likely to be earned by stable and 
vivid images of a “typical” or “generic” sort 
So far there is no obseivable difference between 
image and sensation We are on more doubtful 
ground when we pass to the “tied” images by 
which, eg, we fill out the missing lines in a 
di awing, or inteipret a few blotches of coloi as 
a human figure m a ceitam position, and when 
w^e come to the memory-image pioper It is 
often said that the quality of the memory-image 
IS relatively pale, misty, washed out, and that 
its duiation and intensity are less than those 
of the corresponding sensation But these are 
differences only of degree, sensations themselves 
may be pale, weak, and short-lived There may 
perhaps be a textuial difference between the 
memory-image pioper and the sensation, but 
this question, as was said above, is still un- 
settled 

If we consider as images those processes of 
a sensoiy kind which appear without any ob- 
vious intervention of an external stimulus, we 
may say that visual and auditory images are 
common Taste and smell images, though of 
undoubted oceurrence, play but a small part in 
human consciousness Kimesthetie images are 
difficult to discriminate from weak kinsesthetic 
sensations due to actual movement or muscular 
contraction Other organic images aie raie 
Consult- Galton, Inquiries inio Human Fac- 
ulty (London, 1883) , Kuelpe, Outhnes of Psi/- 
chology (New York, 1901), Philosopliische 
Studien, xix (Leipzig, 1902) , Ebbinghaus, 
Grundsiuge der PsycJiologie (ib, 1905), Wundt, 
Physiologische Psyohologie (xb, 1908-'ll) , Peil- 
laube, Les images (Pans, 1910) , Titchener, 
TexUBooh of Psychology (New York, 1910) 
IMAGE WORSHIP The use, in public or 
private religious services, of graven or painted 
representations of sawed persons or things, and 


especially the exhibition of honor, reverence, or 
woiship to such representations The most 
primitive leligions needed no images, for the 
gods were the visible heavenly bodies or objects 
of nature When the gods became more ab- 
stiact, the sense of their reality w'^s helped 
by the formation of images (See Idjl ) The 
early Hebrews used images David kept tera- 
phim in his house, and the two shrines at 
Bethel and Dan had images of Jehovah in the 
foim of a bull (1 Kings xii 26 ff ) The work 
of the piophets lesulted in severe condemnation 
and, m the exile and later, in sarcasm and 
seoin of image worship (Isa xl 10-17, Bel and 
the Dragon ) Before the beginning of the 
Chiistian era image worship had completely dis- 
appeaied from Hebrew usage In Christianity 
images, not for worship but as aids to devotion, 
came into use before 200 ad Teitullian at the 
beginning of the third century mentions the 
linage of the Good Shepherd as engraved upon 
chalices quite as if this were and had been for 
a long time a common practice Crucifixes seem 
to have been introduced very early , this is 
pioved by a giaffito, often supposed to be a 
pagan ear mature of Chiistianity, probably of 
the end of the second century, scratched upon 
the wall of a room in the palace of the Csesars 
(See Graffiti ) It is a rude repiesentation of 
a man standing in the attitude of prayer, with 
outstretched hands, before a grotesque carica- 
ture of the crucifixion, bearing the legend “Alex- 
amenus woi ships God ” The tombs of the Chris- 
tians m the Roman catacombs, many of which 
are of a date anterior to Constantine, frequently 
have giaven lepresentations of the dove, of the 
cross, of the symbolical fish, of the ship, of 
Adam and Eve, of Moses striking the rock, of 
Jonah, of Daniel m the lions* den, of the 
Apostles Petei and Paul, and, above all, of the 
Good Shepheid The chapels of the catacombs 
are piofusely decorated with sacred representa- 
tions, the age of which it is not easy to deter- 
mine with accuracy, though some of them seem 
to come at least from the second centuiy After 
the condemnation of the Nestonan heresy in 
430, statues and pictures of Christ, of the Virgin 
Mary, and the saints were very commonly used 
m public and piivate leligious services and in 
churches and religious edifices As the mass of 
the people became more ignorant in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, certain abuses with regard 
to the veneration of images in religious worship 
crept in These led to a reaction against image 
worship m the East, which eulminated in the 
movement known as iconoelasm ( q v ) , because 
it commanded the breaking of images The 
formal beginning of iconoelasm was an edict by 
the Empeioi Leo III (717-741), known in his- 
tory as the Isauiian The exact terms, as well 
as the exact date, of the edict are unknown, 
though Hefele places it in 726 It commanded 
the destruction of all pious images in public 
places The removal of a famous image of 
Christ ovei the palace dooi caused a popular up- 
iising in Constantinople In Gieece and Lower 
Italy the opposition to the edict was pronounced 
The Pati larcli of Constantinople refused to 
allow it to be put into force, and Pope Gregory 
II (715-731) condemned it Leo persisted, how- 
evei, apparently influenced by the Caliph Yezid 
II, who set the example of de&tioying images 
in accordance with the IMohammedan religion 
St John of Damascus (died about 760), who 
lived under the Caliph, wrote three discourses 
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in defense of the use of images for religious pur- 
poses Under Leo's successor, Constantine Co- 
pronymus, a council confirmed the Imperial 
edict Leo IV also upheld iconoclasm Under 
hiB widow, Irene, however, the second Council 
of Niesea (787) reaffirmed the orthodox views 
as to image worship, hut succeeding emperors, 
except Miehael the Stammerer (820-829), who 
tried to effect a compromise, were iconoclasts 
On Feb 19, 842, Theodora, widow of Theophilus 
(829-842), brought back the images in triumph 
to the cathedral of Constantinople This date is 
kept as the feast of orthodoxy By an error the 
acts of the Mcene Council were sent in a gar- 
bled translation to Charlemagne He objected 
to their publication in his realm in the L^br^ 
Garolmiy now generally considered authentic, 
sent to Pope Hadrian I (772-795) about 793. 
The Nicene Council solemnly declared that the 
worship to be paid to images is not true adora- 
tion, latreta, which is to be given to God alone, 
but douleta, or veneration While the Greek 
verb wpoffKVPCLp, *to worship,’ is used, it is ex- 
plained that it IS only in the sense of honoring 
because they represent God or His saints, and 
because the honor which is given to images is 
referred to their prototypes When the error of 
translation was explained, the misunderstanding 
ceased to exist The Council of Trent reaffirmed 
the declarations and distinctions of the second 
Nicene Council as to image worship, adding that 
there is "no virtue in images themselves on 
account of which they are to be worshiped, that 
no petition can be addressed to them, and that 
no trust is to be placed in them” The council 
advocates the tiue use of images, however, con- 
tending that they aie of great advantage es- 
pecially for the rude and unlearned, for whom 
they serve as memorials of the sufferings and of 
the mercy of Christ, as instructive records of 
the virtues of the saints and exhortations to the 
imitation of their example, and as incentives to 
the love of God and to the practice of piety In 


certain paits of the woild there are in Roman 
Catholic churelies images for which there is a 
special veneration Sometimes the tiaditions, 
if not the images, can be traced back to pagan 
times The belief of the common people in such 
an image is the foundation of Selma Lagerlof's 
story, The Anticli/nst, but the Chuich has never 
oflQeially taught that such images have power 
m themselves In the Eastern churches, espe- 
cially the Russian, great leverence is paid to 
printed pictures of the saints, or repiesenta- 
tions in relief, called icons Every house has 
one or moie, and m the churches the iconostasis, 
or screen which separates the sanctuary from 
the body of the church, is covered with them 
Statues/ except of the angels, aie not used 
Hie Reformers i ejected the use of images as 
an unscnptnral novelty and stigmatized the 
Catholic practice as superstitious or even idola- 
tious The Zwinglian and subsequently the Cal- 
vinistic chuiches absolutely and entirely re- 
pudiated all use of images for the purpose of 
worship. Luther, on the eontraiy, while he con- 
demned the Roman worship of images, regarded 
the simple use of them, even in the church for 
the purpose of instruction and as incentive to 
faith and devotion, as one of those indifferent 
things which may he permitted, although not of 
necessaiy institution In the Lutheian churches 
of Germany and the northern kingdoms, pic- 
tuies, cineifixes, and religious emblems are still 
freely retained In all wholly Protestant com- 
munions images are entirely unknown, although 
their use has been revived in the High Church 
portion of the Anglican communion of late years 
Consult Hefele, Oon(yil%enge8c}i%olvie (7 vols , 
Freiburg, 1854-71), Ludtke, Dxe Bildervereh- 
fung und hildlichen Dm stellungen in den ersten 
ohristhehen Jahrhunderten (ib, 1874), Kraus, 
Roma sotterranea (ib, 1879), E B Tylor, 
Primitive Culture (4tli ed, 2 vols, London, 
1903) , L R Farnell, Evolution of Religion (ib., 
1905). 











